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General  Literature. 


Middlemarch.    A  Study  of  Provincial  Life.    By  George  Eliot. 

Blackwood. 

Contemporary  criticism  of  great  works  is  apt  to  prove 
unsatisfactory,  for  even  when  their  greatness  is  recognised 
at  once,  the  critic  labours  under  a  double  disadvantage :  an 
unwonted  sense  of  responsibility  restrains  the  free  expression 
of  unmotived  admiration,  and  the  easy  volubility  of  praise, 
which  is  enough  for  slighter  merits,  makes  way  for  a  guarded 
tone  of  respect  that  looks  like  coldness  on  the  surface. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  vocabulary  of  positive  eulogium  is 
soon  exhausted;  criticism  to  be  significant  must  be  com- 
parative, and  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  estimating  by 
old-established  standards  of  excellence  a  new  work  that'  may 
contain  within  itself  a  fresh  standard  for  the  guidance  and 
imitation  of  futurity.  For  the  theory  of  art  is  after  all  only 
a  patchwork  of  inference  from  tlie  practice  of  artists,  and, 
to  quit  generaUties,  in  one  clearly  defined  and  admirable 
branch  of  imaginative  art — the  English  novel — our  ideal  is 
simply  one  or  other  of  the  masterpieces  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  novelists  between  Fielding  and  George  Eliot. 
Tom  Jones,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Waveriay,  Pride  and  Pre- 
judicey  Vofiity  Fair,  Adam  Bede — to  which  some  might  wish 
to  add  Eugene  Aram,  Pickivick,  and  Jane  Eyre — are  the 
sources  from  whence  all  theories  of  the  novel,  as  a  prose 
narrative  representation  of  manners,  character  and  passion, 
ultimately  derive.  In  truth,  variety  and  intensity,  the  best 
of  these  works  left  something  to  be  supplied  by  excellence 
of  a  different  type  :  there  are  stronger  as  well  as  more  com- 
plex passions  than  Fielding  has  drawn;  Richardson's  sub- 
tlety works  in  a  narrow  field ;  Miss  Austen's  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  scanty,  and  Thackeray's  theory  of  human 
nature  one-sided,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
argued  that  an  over-systematic  plot  or  too  thrilling  situations 
give  diprimd  facie  look  of  unreality  to  scenes  of  modern  life. 
No  one  of  course  makes  it  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
these  authors  that  they  failed  to  combine  incompatible  per- 
fections, but  a  reference  to  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
styles  in  which  they  severally  succeeded  may  help  to  show 
what  space  was  left  for  a  fresh  combination  of  the  old 
ingredients. 

Middlemarch  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  fiction  in 
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so  far  as  its  incidents  are  taken  from  the  inner  life,  as  the 
action  is  developed  by  the  direct  influence  of  mind  on  mind 
and  character  on  character,  as  the  material  circumstances  of 
the  outer  world  are  made  subordinate  and  accessory  to  tlie 
artistic  presentation  of  a  definite  passage  of  mental  expe- 
rience, but  chiefly  as  giving  a  background  of  perfect  realistic 
truth  to  a  profoundly  imaginative  psychological  study.  The 
effect  is  as  new  as  if  we  could  suppose  a  Wilhelm  Mdster 
written  by  Balzac.  In  Silas  Marner,  Romola,  and  the 
author's  other  works  there  is  the  same  power,  but  it  does 
not  so  completely  and  exclusively  determine  the  form  in 
which  the  conception  is  placed  before  us.  In  Silas  ^famer 
there  is  a  natural  and  obvious  unity  in  the  life  of  the 
weaver,  but  in  Romola — where  alone  the  interest  is  at  once 
as  varied  and  as  profound  as  in  Middlemarch — though  the 
historic  glories  of  Florence,  the  passions  belonging  to  what, 
as  compared  with  the  nineteenth  century,  is  an  heroic  age, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  grand  manner  of  treating 
spiritual  problems,  yet  the  realism,  the  positive  background 
of  fact,  which  we  can  scarcely  better  bear  to  miss,  has 
necessarily  some  of  the  character  of  an  hypothesis,  and  does 
not  inspire  us  with  the  same  confidence  as  truths  we  can 
verify  for  ourselves.  For  that  reason  alone,  on  the  mere 
point  of  artistic  harmony  of  construction,  we  should  rate  the 
last  work  as  the  greatest ;  and  to  say  that  Middlemarch  is 
George  Eliot's  greatest  work  is  to  say  that  it  has  scarcely  a 
superior  and  very  few  equals  in  the  whole  wide  range  of 
English  fiction. 

As  "  a  study  of  provincial  life,"  if  it  were  nothing  more, 
Middlemarch  would  have  a  lasting  charm  for  students  of 
human  nature  in  its  less  ephemeral  costumes ;  besides  the 
crowds  of  men  and  women  whom  we  have  all  known  in  real 
life,  where,  however,  to  our  dimmer  vision,  they  seemed 
less  real  and  life-like  than  in  the  book,  the  relations  between 
the  different  clusters,  the  proportions  in  which  the  different 
elements  mix,  the  points  of  contact  and  the  degree  of 
isolation  in  the  different  ranks;  the  contented  coexistence 
of  town  and  county,  the  channels  of  communication  between 
the  two  always  open  and  yet  so  rarely  used,  the  effect  of 
class  distinctions  in  varying  the  mental  horizon  and  obliging 
the  most  matter-of-fact  observer  to  see  a  few  things  in  per- 
spective,— all  the  subtle  factors  which  make  up  the  character 
of  a  definite  state  of  society  are  given  with  inimitable 
accuracy  and  fulness  of  insight.  The  picture  in  its  main 
outlines  is  as  true  of  the  England  of  to-day  or  the  England 
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of  a  hundred  years  ago  as  of  the  England  of  the  Reform 
agitation.  The  world  as  we  know  it  has  its  wise  and  good, 
its  fools  and  hypocrites  scattered  up  and  down  a  neutral- 
tinted  mass  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  at  Middlemarch. 
The.  only  difference  is  that  they  are  not  so  plainly  recog- 
nisable, and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  a  first  perusal 
of  the  book  seems  to  have  an  almost  oppressive  effect  on 
ordinary  readers,  somewhat  as  little  children  are  frightened 
at  a  live  automaton  toy.  It  is  not  natural  to  most  men  to 
know  so  much  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  George  Eliot  shows 
them,  to  penetrate  behind  the  scenes  in  so  many  homes,  to 
understand  the  motives  of  ambiguous  conduct,  to  watch  "  like 
gods  knowing  good  and  evil "  the  tangled  course  of  inter- 
mingled lives,  the  remote  mainsprings  of  impulse  and  the 
wide-eddying  effects  of  action.  Even  with  the  author's 
assistance  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  the  same  height  of 
observant  wisdom  for  long,  and  since  the  intricacy  of  the 
subject  is  real,  a  feeling  of  even  painful  bewilderment  in 
its  contemplation  is  not  entirely  unbecoming. 

But  the  complicated  conditions  of  so  seemingly  simple  a 
thing  as  provincial  life  are  not  the  main  subject  of  the  work. 
The  busy  idleness  of  Middlemarch,  its  trade,  its  politics,  its 
vestry  meetings,  and  its  neighbouring  magnates,  only  form 
the  background  of  relief  to  two  or  three  spiritual  conflicts, 
the  scenery  amongst  which  two  or  three  souls  spend  some 
eventful  years  in  working  out  their  own  salvation  and  their 
neighbours',  or  in  effectmg,  with  equal  labour,  something 
less  than  salvation  for  botii.  The  story  of  these  conflicts 
and  struggles  is  the  thread  which  unites  the  whole,  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  incidents  is  the  force  that  reconciles  the  reader 
to  the  unwonted  strain  upon  his  intellectual  faculties  already 
noticed ;  and  to  the  yet  further  effort  necessary  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  sides  of  our  common 
nature  do  coexist  in  just  such  relations,  and  with  just  such 
proportionate  force  as  the  author  reveals.  For,  without  this 
admission,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  full  literary  and 
artistic  perfection  of  the  work  as  a  whole ;  some  readers  may 
delight  spontaneously  in  the  author's  moral  earnestness,  and 
only  admire  her  satirical  insight,  while  others  delight  in  her 
satire  and  coldly  admit  the  excellence  of  the  moral  purpose; 
but  the  two  are  only  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  large  theory 
of  the  universe,  which  is  at  once  so  charitable  and  so  melan- 
choly that  it  would  be  fairly  intolerable  (although  true)  with- 
out the  sauce  of  an  unsparing  humour. 

Middlemarch  is  the  story  of  two  ratlier  sad  fatalities,  of 
two  lives  which,  starting  with  more  than  ordinary  promise, 
had  to  rest  content  with  very  ordinary  achievement,  and 
could  not  derive  unmixed  consolation  from  the  knowledge, 
which  was  the  chief  prize  of  their  struggles,  that  failure  is 
never  altogether  undeserved.  One  of  the  original  mottoes 
to  tlie  first  book  gives  the  clue  to  what  follows: 

**  \st  Gent,   Our  deeds  are -fetters  that  we  forge  ourselves. 
^nd  Gent  Ay,  truly  ;  but  I  think  it  is  the  world 
That  brings  the  iron  :'* 

but  as  the  action  proceeds  a  further  consciousness  gathers 
shape :  "  It  always  remains  true  that  if  we  had  been  greater, 
circumstances  would  have  been  less  strong  against  us;" 
which  is  still  more  simply  expressed  in  Dorothea's  "  feeling 
that  there  was  always  something  better  which  she  might  have 
done,  if  she  had  only  been  better  and  known  better."  The 
two  failures,  however,  have  little  in  common  but  their  irre- 
vocable necessity.  From  one  point  of  view,  Dorothea's  is 
the  most  tragical,  for  the  fault  in  her  case  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  universe ;  her 
devotion  and  purity  of  intention  are  altogether  beautiful,  even 
when,  for  lack  of  knowledge,  they  are  expended  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  wrong  place,  but  it  is  a  sad  reflection  that  I 


their  beauty  must  always  rest  on  a  basis  of  illusion  because 
there  is  no  right  place  for  their  bestowal!     Except  in  the 
chapter  of  her  marriages  Dorothea  is  a  perfect  woman,  but 
for  a  perfect  woman  any  marriage  is  a  mesalliance^  and  as 
such,  "  certainly  those  determining  acts  of  her  life  were  not 
ideally  beautiful."     But  we  can  as  little  tell  as  the  Middle- 
marchers  "  what  else  that  was  in  her  power  she  ought  rather 
to  have  done.'*     If  she  had  had  no  illusions  she  might  have 
been  a  useful  Lady  Bountiful,  managing  her  own  affairs  like 
Goethe's  Theresa,  a  personage  who  inspires  but  mediocre 
interest,  and  might  have  married  Mrs.  Cadwallader's  philan- 
thropic Lord  Triton  without  suspicion  of  mbsalliance:  but 
then  she  would  not  have  been  Dorothea,  not  the  impetuous 
young  woman  with  "a  heart  large  enough  for  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  whose  sighs,  when  she  thinks  her  lover  is  untrue, 
are  breathed  for  "  all  the  troubles  of  all  the  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."    The  world  must  be  ugly  for  her  power 
of  seeing  it  as  it  is  not  to  be  beautiful,  just  as  men's  hves 
must  be  sad  and  miserable  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  her 
infinite  charity.     Still  the  illusions  are  sweet  and  the  charity 
beneficent,  and  since  women  like  Dorothea  are  content  to 
live  only  for  others,  life  may  offer  occasions  enough  for  self- 
sacrifice  to  compensate  them  for  the  natural  impossibility  of 
shaping  an  ideally  perfect  course  through  the  multitudinous 
imperfections  of  real  existence.     It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
accept  such  a  fate  for  them  without  reluctance,  and  therefore 
some  sadness  must  always  mix  with  our  thoughts  of  the  his- 
toric and  unhistoric  Dorotheas  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  moral  force  exercised  by  such  characters  can 
no  more  be  wasted  than  any  physical  impulse,  and  that, 
without  the  disinterested  virtue  of  the  few,  the  conflicting 
appetites  of  a  world  of  Rosamonds  would  make  life  impos- 
sible.    To  keep  society  alive  is  perhaps  a  worthier  mission 
than  to  cheer  tiie  declining  years  of  Mr.  Casaubon ;  but  to 
do  more  than  keep  it  alive,  to  make  it  a  fit  home  for  future 
Dorotheas,  the  present  supply  of  such  missionaries  would 
have  to  be  increased  ;    and   they   are    bom,  not   made. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  example  of  the  author's  instinctive 
truthfulness  is  that  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power  which  she  represents  so  vividly  and 
values  so  highly.      A  life's  growth  of  empty  egotism  like 
Mr.  Casaubon's  cannot  be  melted  in  a  year  of  marriage,  even 
to  Dorothea;  with  a  generous  example  close  before  her, 
Rosamond  can  be  almost  honest  for  once  at  little  expense, 
but  she  can  no  more  change  her  character  than  her  com- 
plexion or  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  or  than  she  can  unmake 
the  whole  series  of  circumstances  which  have  made  her  life 
less  negatively  innocent  than  Celia's.     A  little  miore  selfish- 
ness, a  httle  more  obstinacy,  a  little  less  good  fortune,  and 
especially  life  in  a  just  lower  moral  atmosphere,  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  pretty,  prosaic,  kittenish  wife  and  a 
kind  of  well-conducted  domestic  vampire.     It  is  by  such 
contrasts  as  these  that  George  Ehot  contrives  to  preach 
tolerance  even  while   showing  \vith  grim  distinctness  the 
ineffaceableness  of  moral  distinctions  and  the  unrelenting 
force  of  moral  obligations.     If  virtue  is  a  matter  of  capacity, 
defect  only  calls  for  pity ;  but  defects  which  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  blame  may  be  none  the  less  fatal  to  the  higher  life, 
while  the  smallest  shoot  of  virtue,  if  the  heavens  and  earth 
chance  to  be  propitious  to  its  growth,  may  spread  into  a 
stately  tree. 

Such  at  least  is  the  inference  suggested  by  another  con- 
trast, that  between  Lydgate  and  Fred,  for  thoigh  marriage 
appears  the  "  determining  act "  in  their  lives  also,  it  is  itself 
determined  by  certain  essential  points  of  character  and  dis- 
position. Fred's  honest  bopsh  affection  for  a  girl  who  is  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  him  brings  its  own  reward,  as  that 
kind  of  virtue  often  will ;  there  was  enough  self-abandonment 
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in  it  to  deserve  a  generous  answer,  and  in  the  long-run 
people  generally  get  their  deserts.  The  failure  of  Lydgate*s 
intellectual  aspirations,  as  the  consequence  of  a  marriage 
contracted  altogether  at  the  bidding  of  his  lower  nature,  is 
of  course  much  more  elaborately  treated  than  Fred's  simple 
"  love-problem."  Unlike  most  of  the  other  characters,  Lyd- 
gate  does  not  become  thoroughly  intelligible  till  the  last 
number  of  the  work  has  been  read  in  connection  with  the 
first :  then  he  appears  as  a  masculine  counterpart  to  Doro- 
thea with  the  relative  proportions  of  head  and  heart  reversed. 
But  while  it  was  abstractedly  impossible  for  Dorothea  to  be 
altogether  wise,  without  detriment  to  the  peculiar  and  charm- 
ing character  of  her  goodness,  there  was  nothing  but  con- 
crete human  infirmity  to  prevent  Lydgate  from  combining 
the  mind  of  Bichat  and  the  morals  of  Fred  Vincy.  Instead 
of  such  a  compound  the  actual  and  very  human  Lydgate  is 
one  of  those  men  whose  lives  are  cut  in  two,  whose  intel- 
lectual interests  have  no  direct  connection  with  their  material 
selves,  and  who  only  discover  the  impossibility  of  living  accord- 
ing to  habit  or  tradition  when  brought  by  accident  or  their 
own  heedlessness  face  to  face  with  difficulties  that  require 
thought  as  well  as  resolution.  There  was  not  room  in  the  life 
he  contemplated  for  a  soul  much  larger  than  Rosamond's,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Rosamond  he  wished  for  would 
not,  by  a  merely  passive  influence,  have  been  as  obstructive  to 
his  wide  speculations,  for  he  was  just,  though  not  expansive, 
and  the  duties  entailed  by  one  act  of  weakness  may  multiply 
and  branch  as  much  as  if  they  were  of  a  valuable  stock.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  scientific  ardour  had  been  more  ab- 
sorbing, he  might  have  gone  on  his  own  way,  crushing  all  poor 
Rosamond's  little  schemes  of  opposition,  and  then  she  would 
have  been  the  victim  instead  of  the  oppressor,  but  his  cha- 
racter would  have  been  as  far  from  ideal  excellence  as  before. 
The  interest  culminates  when  Lydgate,  entangled  with  the 
consequences  of  his  own  and  other  people's  wrongdoing, 
finds  in  Dorothea  the  beneficent  influence  that  spends  itself 
in  setting  straight  whatever  is  not  constitutionally  crooked, 
but  he  has  also  of  course  found  out  by  then  that  the  events 
which  led  him  to  cross  her  path  were  the  same  that  had 
proved  fatal  to  his  aspirations;  the  enlarged  sympathies 
were  gathered  during  the  process  that  paralysed  his  original 
activity.  The  story  of  a  man  "  who  has  not  done  what  he 
once  meant  to  do  "  has  always  a  strong  element  of  pathos, 
but  when  what  he  meant  to  do  was  not  in  itself  impossible, 
like  the  realization  of  Dorothea's  visions,  there  remains  a 
twofold  consolation ;  if  possible  in  itself,  and  yet  not  done 
as  proposed,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  the  proposer, 
and  therefore  his  failure  is  free  from  blame,  while  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes,  though  painfiil,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  unmitigated  evil,  since  such  fallen  aspirations  as 
Lydgate's  are  still  something  it  is  better  to  have  had  than 
to  be  altogether  without  Natural  fatality  and  the  logic  of 
facts  are  made  to  persuade  us  that  all  regrets  are  unprac- 
tical except  the  most  unpractical  of  all — "  if  we  had  only 
known  better  and  been  better " — ^but  the  first  step  towards 
solving  a  problem  is  to  state  it ;  and  one  of  the  many  merits 
of  Middlemarch  is  that  it  shows  the  inadequacy  of  all  other 
less  arduous  short  cuts  to  the  reformation  of  society.  Ordi- 
nary mortals  who  are  not  fatalists  have  no  excuse  for  calling 
a  book  sad  which  makes  the  redress  of  every  one's  wrongs 
rest  in  the  last  resort  with  themselves ;  while  people  whose 
idea  of  the  world  is  already  as  gloomy  as  it  well  can  be, 
cannot  fail  to  derive  some  consolation  from  the  thought  that 
George  Eliot's  wider  knowledge  and  juster  perceptions  find 
here  and  there  a  little  to  admire  as  well  as  much  everywhere 
to  laugh  at 

There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  story  which 
every  one  has  read.    The  studies  of  Casaubon  and  Bulstrode 


would  each  furnish  matter  for  an  ordinary  review,  though 
here  we  have  treated  them  as  altogether  secondary  to  the 
development  of  the  two  principal  characters.  Besides  their 
more  direct  influence  on  the  action,  both  serve,  with  old 
Featherstone,  to  illustrate  the  blindness  of  selfish  calculation. 
Bulstrode  is  none  the  better  either  for  his  manslaughter  or 
for  his  attempt  at  restitution.  If  Mr.  Casaubon's  will  had 
not  drawn  Dorothea  and  Ladislaw  together,  something  else 
would ;  for  the  moral  forces  at  work  in  any  direction  can 
only  be  arrested  by  other  forces  of  the  same  kind,  while  no 
moral  juggler}'  will  ward  off  the  material  effects  of  causes 
set  to  work  long  before.  By  way  of  relief  from  such  trouble- 
some spectacles,  the  Garth  household  is  invaluable,  with  its 
common-sense  happiness  not  corrupted  by  an  undue  con- 
tempt for  "  notions."  The  choruses  of  slightly  belated 
popular  wisdom,  the  Featherstone  family,  Mrs.  Dollop's  clients, 
the  Middlemarch  tea-parties,  the  dowager  Lady  Chettam's 
society,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  comment  with  their 
usual  insight  and  ctpropos  on  the  doings  of  their  betters.  But 
it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  intention  of  this 
class  of  character  to  be  altogether  satirical.  The  author 
spends  too  much  invention  upon  them  for  them  to  be  quite 
so  stupid  as  they  look.  The  minds  of  Mrs.  Waule  and  sister 
Martha,  as  of  Mrs.  Holt  and  the  Tulliver  connection  moNc 
erratically,  but  their  reasoning  is  often  so  imaginative  that 
it  would  Idc  scarcely  a  compliment  to  suggest  that  they  only 
represent,  as  choruses  should,  the  opinions  of  the  inspired 
voxpopuU  in  the  process  of  making :  tiiey  are  an  idealization 
rather  than  a  caricature  of  the  popular  sense. 

In  a  work  that  has  scarcely  a  quality  which  is  not  a  merit, 
it  is  hard  to  determine  what  points  to  leave  unnoticed. 
The  gift,  shared  only,  amongst  contemporaries  by  Mr. 
Browning,  of  choosing  similes  and  illustrations  that  do  really 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  things  compared,  is  exercised, 
if  anything,  more  freely  than  in  the  author's  other  works ; 
but  her  style,  always  polished  and  direct,  seems  to  have 
become  still  more  sharply  condensed  ;  the  dialogues,  always 
natural,  still  more  simple  in  their  force.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  scenes  in  the  last  book,  where  Dorothea  probably 
uses  fewer  and  plainer  words  than  have  ever  served  to 
express  deep  feeling  before.  Mastery  like  this  is  the  best 
tide  to  immortality,  and  posterity  will  only  do  the  present 
generation  justice  if  it  believes  that  real  emotion  speaks  so 
now,  if  it  speaks  at  all,  though  in  real  life  it  more  commonly 
observes  an  awkward  silence.  Many  of  the  less  serious 
conversations  have  the  same  classical  perfection  of  finish ; 
one,  for  instance,  between  Mary  Garth  and  Rosamond, 
near  the  end  of  part  i.,  will  show  to  those  curious  in  such 
matters  better  than  all  Mr.  Trollope's  voluminous  works, 
how  girls  in  the  nineteenth  century  discuss  the  matters  in 
which  they  are  privately  interested.  The  family  circle  of 
the  Vincys  in  the  chapter  before  is  scarcely  inferior,  and 
though  we  only  see  in  it  now  a  singularly  faithful  sketch 
from  nature,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  of  its  outliving  the 
nature  it  represents.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  Mr.  Brooke, 
who  represents  a  type,  should  seem,  according  to  the  general 
experience,  to  be  a  commoner  acquaintance  than  Sir  James 
Chettam,  who  represents  a  class,  which  we  should  be  loth 
to  tfiink  threatened  with  extinction.  Both  are  friends  of 
whom  one  does  not  soon  weary  of  telling,  but  if  we  had 
indefinite  space  at  command  it  would  be  better  spent  in 
quoting  their  sayings  or  the  author's  own  epigrams.  Failing 
this  resource,  we  can  only  return  to  the  point  from  whence 
we  started,  the  natural  incapacity  of  criticism  (or  critics — 
"  the  people  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art ")  to  throw 
much  light  upon  a  work  Uke  Middlemarch,  All  critics  are 
not  like  Mr.  Borthrop  Trumbull,  who  "  was  an  admirer  by 
nature,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  the  universe  under 
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his  hammer,  feeling  that  it  would  go  at  a  higher  figure  for 
his  recommendation."  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  an 
auctioneer's  catalogue  of  the  divers  and  sundry  beauties, 
rarities,  and  profundities  of  these  admirable  volumes,  can 
add  nothing  to  the  impression  which  a  leisurely  perusal  (let 
no  one  read  them  in  haste)  will  leave  on  the  mind  of  every 
man  and  woman  whose  mental  and  artistic  perceptions  are 
sound  and  unblunted.  And  if  praise  is  unnecessary,  it  is 
impertinent.  Spontaneous  admiration  is  one  of  the  few 
pleasures  of  life,  but  the  spurious  literary  enthusiasm  which 
has  to  be  conjured  up  with  a  bede  roll  of  respected  adjec- 
tives is  a  caricature  of  the  true  feeling.  In  fact,  for  the 
moment,  we  are  of  Sir  James  Chettam's  mind.  He  has  just 
said  :  ^*  I  don't  /i^e  Casaubon."  (Can  anytliing  be  more 
conclusive  ?  if  he  had  said  :  "  I  /iJbe  Middlemarch  !")  "  He 
did  not  usually  find  it  easy  to  give  his  reasons ;  it  seemed 
to  him  strange  that  people  should  not  know  them  without 
being  told,  since  he  only  felt  what  was  reasonable."  Except 
by  tlie  amiable  baronet,  reasons  for  disliking  a  person — 
or  a  book — are  easily  found;  but  the  best  reason  for  an 
admiration  oi  Middlemarch  is — the  book  itself. 

H.  Lawrenny. 


The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.    By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author 
of  Beatrice^  and  other  Poems.     Strahan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Noel's  new  volume  of  poems  marks  a  decided  advance 
both  in  clearness  of  form  and  in  melody  of  expression  upon 
his  earlier  collection,  Beatrice,  He  has  succeeded  in  work- 
ing out  more  unity  of  style,  in  harmonizing  his  thought  and 
feeling,  and  in  producing  more  sustained  effects  of  music  in 
verse,  without  sacrificing  individuality.  The  poems  which 
are  contained  in  the  book  before  us  may  be  roughly 
classified  under  the  following  heads :  —  (i.)  Social  and 
Political,  including  the  satire  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
volume,  the  long  series  of  studies  entided  "War,"  which 
deal  with  the  events  of  the  Prussian-French  campaign,  and 
the  exquisite  little  lyric  called  "The  Children's  Grass." 
(ii.)  Domestic  or  Personal,  to  which  belong  "  A  Christian's 
Funeral,"  "  Life  and  Death,"  and  one  or  two  pieces  of 
minor  importance,  (iii.)  Landscapes;  to  this  section  may  be 
referred  the  most  completely  successful  and  characteristic 
poems  of  the  whole  collection,  particularly  "  Palingenesis," 
"  Richmond  Hill,"  "  A  Sea  Symphony,"  **  A  Vision  of  the 
Desert,"  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Noel  displays  his  peculiar 
faculty  of  infusing  philosophic  reflection  into  his  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  of  painting  with  the  most  loving  minuteness, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  irradiating  the  whole  of  his  picture 
with  human  emotion  or  with  deep  religious  feeling,  (iv.) 
Descriptive  pieces,  which  owe  their  charm  to  an  intensity  of 
passionate  sympathy  :  of  this  class  the  most  remarkable  are 
"Azrael,"  "The  Water  Nymph  and  the  Boy,"  and  "The 
Dweller  in  Two  Worlds."  (v.)  Songs,  among  which  "  Eric," 
"  Was  it  Well?"  "  Early  Spring"  are  perhaps  most  noticeable. 
This  classification,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  based  upon  the 
order  or  grouping  of  the  poems  in  the  volume,  for  they  are 
all  printed  as  miscellaneous,  may  be  useful  as  indicating 
briefly  the  range  of  subjects  over  which  the  author  travels. 
It  is  probably  upon  the  compositions  of  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  that  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Noel  as  a  poet  of 
marked  originality  will  ultimately  rest. 

Tlie  piece  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  satire  on 
the  hollowness  of  our  vaunted  social  security.  The  glare  of 
Paris  in  flames  is  shot  upon  London  smouldering  and  som- 
nolent, with  pauperism  lying  cheek  by  jowl  aside  of  sleek 
ecclesiastical  hypocrisy,  effete  cynicism,  frantic  and  un- 
sympathetic aristocracy.     The  personages  introduced  are  a 


sickly  artisan  and  his  family,  a  pompous  dignitary  of  the 
'Church,  an  irresponsible  reviewer,  a  dinner  parasite,  a 
fashionable  couple.  Before  a  wretched  hovel  in  West- 
minster, at  the  window  of  which  the  pauper  leans  to  breathe 
the  air,  pass  all  the  comfortable  people ;  and  scraps  of  their 
conversation,  as  overheard  by  him,  are  retailed  to  us  by  the 
poet.  In  the  pauses  of  the  poem,  like  a  tolling  bell,  recurs 
the  ominous  refrain,  "And  there  is  Peace  in  London." 
This  is  the  machinery  of  "  The  Red  Flag."  The  situation  is 
finely  conceived  and  powerfully  presented.  The  sincerity 
of  the  poet,  his  intense  feeling  for  the  terrible,  the  realism 
with  which  he  has  wrought  every  detail  of  his  picture,  and 
his  passionate  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  make  the 
general  effect  of  this  poem  very  impressive.  As  a  satire, 
"  The  Red  Flag  "  is  by  no  means  so  powerful  as  it  is  when 
regarded  as  a  highly  realistic  picture.  Mr.  Noel  has  neither 
the  Juvenalian  fluency  of  invective  nor  the  Popian  trick  of 
satiric  epigram.  The  force  of  his  attack  consists  in  the 
vehement  intensity  of  his  grasp  on  actual  facts  and  possible 
consequences.  In  reading  his  poem,  we  seem  to  breathe 
the  stagnant  atmosphere  which  precedes  a  tempest : 

**  When  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-viced  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air.'* 

Yet  some  of  the  merely  satiric  touches  are  powerful  and 
pointed.  The  portraits  of  the  soured  critic  and  of  the 
professional  diner-out  are  both  excellently  bitter.  Turning 
from  "The  Red  Flag,"  we  notice  the  same  quality  of 
passionate  realism  in  "  The  Children's  Grass."  This  lyric 
presents  companion  pictures  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond 
and  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge ;  of  the  child  who  in 
the  one  place — 

**  Chose  to  pull  the  tender  stems 
Where  the  dew-drop  lingers, 
And  marvelled  when  the  limpid  gems 
Fell  upon  his  fingers  " — 

And  of  the  little  artificial-flower-maker  in  the  other,  who — 

**  Decks  the  blades  with  glass, 
Sprinkles  one  and  then  another, 
As  with  dews  of  grass. 
*      *      *      »      « 

Starved  and  very  pale  she  seems, 

With  a  hollow  place 

Dark  beneath  her  eyes,  how  wearied, 

Lashless  looking  on  the  bleared 

Mimic  grass. 

Dewed  with  glass  ! " 

There  is  no  effort,  by  any  reflection  or  moral-making,  to 
bring  out  the  pathos  of  the  contrast  The  two  pictures, 
carefully  wrought,  tell  their  own  tale.  Though  "War"  is 
unequal  in  conception  and  execution,  it  contains  many 
passages  noticeable  for  the  same  concentrated  power  of 
description.  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  lyric  entitled  "  The 
Roses  of  Bazeilles,"  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bullock's 
account  of  rose-trees  blooming  among  the  charred  and 
blackened  ruins  of  the  burned  village. 

It  is  in  his  landscapes  that  Mr.  Noel  excels.  The  poems 
of  which  we  have  b-een  speaking  hitherto  owe  their  finest 
quality  to  enthusiasm  for  actual  life  and  contemporary 
history  :  they  are  full  of  the  freshness  of  the  present,  the 
pulses  of  common  humanity,  the  sympathies  of  a  large  and 
loving  heart.  They  prove  that  the  poet  need  not  return 
upon  the  past  for  material.  But  in  "Palingenesis,"  and 
"Richmond  Hill,"  and  the  "Sea  Symphony,"  Mr.  Noel 
exhibits  a  rarer  quality  of  artistic  production.  These  poems 
are  steeped  in  thought  and  feeling:  Nature  is  represented 
with   the  most  minute  and    patient  accuracy ;    yet  each 
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description  is  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  mysterious 
life  that  throbs  within  the  world,  and  a  passionate  joy  is 
kindled  in  the  poet  by  his  close  communion  with  the  outer 
world.  Wordsworth  and  Goethe  had  both  familiarised  us 
with  something  of  the  same  sort.  But  Goethe's  pantheism 
was  more  scientific,  Wordsworth's  more  contemplative,  than 
Mr.  NoeFs.  We  need  to  travel  back  to  the  Bhagavadgild^ 
or  to  take  Walt  Whitman  from  the  shelf,  if  we  seek  to  match 
the  pantheistic  enthusiasm  of  the  climax  to  "  Palingenesis." 
The  promise  of  Mr.  Noel's  earUer  poem  in  this  style, "  Pan," 
is  here  fulfilled.  The  "  Sea  Symphony  "  has  less  of  religious 
thought,  more  of  human  emotion  in  it.  Perhaps  this  study 
illustrates  Mr.  Noel's  power  of  painting  at  its  best  The 
successive  scenes  of  Tempest,  Calm,  Twilight,  and  Breeze, 
recall  Brett,  Moore,  WTiistler,  and  any  others  among  our 
masters  of  marine  painting  who  have  been  successful  in 
rendering  the  moods  of  the  "  howler  and  scooper  of 
storms — capricious  and  dainty  sea  1"  The  descriptions, 
though  minute,  are  not  tedious,  because  they  are  full  of 
restless  movement,  and  vitalised  with  emotion  so  intense 
that  the  keen  vision  of  the  poet  is  communicated  by  it  to 
his  readers. 

The  glamour  of  water  is  rendered  with  wonderful  felicity 
in  the  "  Water  Nymph  and  the  Boy,"  which  in  many  respects 
is  the  best  poem  in  the  book.  Taking  the  legend  of  the 
Naiad  who  draws  downward  to  herself  and  death  a  beautiful 
mortal,  Mr.  Noel  has,  by  the  force  of  his  intense  and 
realistic  treatment,  invested  an  old  subject  with  a  new 
charm.  There  is  something  irresistibly  fascinating  in  the 
dubious  fable-land  that  lies  between  humanity  and  nature : 
and  this  fascination  has  been  consummately  rendered  by 
Mr.  Noel,  who  blends  the  images  of  the  water  and  the  boy 
in  a  blaze  of  noonday  gorgeousness.  The  song  of  the 
nymph  at  the  end — 

**  Father  and  mother, 

Weeping  and  wild, 
Came  to  the  forest, 

Calling  the  child  ; 
Came  from  the  palace, 

Down  to  the  pool, 
Calling  my  darling, 

My  beautiful  I"  &c. 

seems  to  suggest  some  of  Weber's  eeriest  and  frailest 
melodies.  And  to  heighten  the  effect  of  this  picture,  Nature 
in  her  brightest  mood  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  highest 
product  of  civilisation.  The  boy  is  no  mere  Hylas  or  Nar- 
cissus, but  a  very  high-bred  and  delicately  nurtured  young 
gentleman  1  **  Azrael "  is  a  summer-night  study  of  the  samQ 
order,  in  which  human  passion  and  the  luxury  of  the  world 
are  wrought  together  into  a  shot-silk  sort  of  splendour.  A 
still  further  blending  of  the  gorgeous  in  description  and  the 
passionate  in  feeling,  with  the  addition  of  a  philosophical 
conception,  distinguishes  the  "  Dweller  in  Two  Worlds." 
This  poem  narrates,  under  the  form  of  allegory,  the  ex- 
perience of  a  soul  which  habitually  lives  in  a  state  of  division 
between  higher  and  lower  impulses.  Harmony  is  in  the 
end  produced  by  a  return  to  the  pantheistic  philosophy 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  of  Mr.  Noel's  thought,  and 
which  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  passage  which  we 
propose  to  quote.  The  discord  of  pain  or  sin,  passing 
through  musical  modulations,  until  it  fades  into  divine 
silence ;  what  image  better  expresses  a  modern  nineteenth- 
century  dream  of  Nirvana  ? 


(( 


Last,  while  the  clouds  from  all  the  mount  were  torn, 
In  desolate  lower  roots  of  it  a  horn 
Resounded  harsh  and  loud  ;  but  higher  rocks 
Multiplied  into  most  ethereal  shocks 
Of  melody  the  sound,  which,  as  it  passed 
To  loftier  shining  regions,  ever  amassed 


A  more  ideal  spiritual  tone ; 
Till,  like  a  delicate  subtle  flame,  it  won 
Its  way  to  yonder  battlements  of  ice, 
Exhaling  there  in  silver  paradise, 
As  from  some  luminous  aerial  places, 
And  sweet  serenely  modulated  faces  ; 
'     Dissolving  now,  an  overblown  faint  flower, 
Into  a  perfumed  stillness  evermore.*' 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  speak  of  the 
minor  poems  in  this  volume.  Yet  it  would  not  do  to  omit 
some  notice  of  the  elegiac  sweetness  of  "  Eric,"  or  of  the 
picturesque  delicacy  of  "  Early  Spring,"  or  of  the  wild 
passion  of  "  A  Lady  to  her  Lover,"  or  of  the  weird  dream- 
atmosphere  of  "  Death  and  Life,"  or  of  the  quaint,  old-world, 
musical  charm  which  lingers  about  **The  Old  Piano."  A 
brief  quotation  from  this  last  lyric  will  form  a  fitting  termina- 
tion for  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Noel's  book.  It  is  always  well 
to  end  upon  a  soft  and  plaintive  note  that  echoes  in  the 
memory : 

**  In  the  twilight,  in  the  twilight. 
Sounding  softly,  sounding  low. 
Float  some  cadences  enchanted. 
Eerie  songs  of  long  ago. 

In  the  gloaming,  in  the  gloaming, 

Sits  our  child  with  lips  apart, 
Near  her  mother,  who  is  singing, 

Near  the  woman  of  my  heart. 

O  how  thinly,  and  how  feebly, 

Rings  the  ancient  instniment  ! 
When  it  opened,  slowly  yielding. 

What  a  weird  unwonted  scent ! 

Plaining  wildered  all  forlornly, 
As  it  were  surprised  from  death  ; 

On  a  plate  of  faded  ivory 

Some  lost  name  faint  wavereth. 

Wildered  sorely,  wildered  sorely, 

In  oblivion  mouldering. 
To  be  challenged  now  for  music 

That  the  dead  were  wont  to  sing  I" 

Here  we  must  break  off  abruptly  :  for  the  poem  glides 
along  like  the  frail  minor  tones  of  the  harpsichord,  and  the 
ghosts  issue  from  it  like  those  strange  cobweb  phantoms 
which  Miss  Claxton  used  to  send  to  make  us  pensive  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  J.  A.  Svmonds. 

LITERAR  Y  NOTES, 


The  Accademia  dei  Lincei  was  occupied  during  its  November 
sitting  with  the  somewhat  metaphysical  question  of  its  own 
identity  with  the  famous  Lincean  Academy  founded  in  1603  by 
Federico  Cesi,  duke  of  Acquasparta.  It  was  decided  that,  as 
the  statutes  of  the  modern  foundation  speak  of  it  as  a  "  revival " 
and  "  restoration  "  of  the  ancient  one,  the  interniption  of  its 
existence  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
actual  Academy  to  look  upon  the  meritorious  young  Cesi  as  its 
real  and  only  founder.  The  other  proceedings  were  of  some 
interest.  The  society  proposes  to  publish  a  MS.  Trattato  dclla 
majio  delP  uofno  paragonaia  alii  piedi  di  alcuni  animali  quad- 
rupedi  e  di  uccelh\  written  by  Francesco  Stclluti,  one  of  the 
original  Lynxes  for  incorporation  with  G.  B.  Portals  Fisiouoviia 
del  corpo  umano,  published  at  Rome  in  1637. 


The  increased  political  and  commercial  activity  of  which 
Vienna  is  the  centre,  and  the  Vienna  Exhibition  is  to  be  the 
expression,  has  a  counterpart  in  literary  and  theatrical  circles. 
Complete  editions  of  three  distinctively  Austrian  writers,  Grill- 
parzer,  Friedrich  Halm,  and  the  comic  dramatist  Bauernfeld, 
are  either  accomplished  or  in  progress,  and  though  matters  have 
changed  a  little  since  Carlyle's  expression  of  grim  amaze  at  the 
space  taken  up  by  theatrical  intelligence  in  all  German  news- 
papers, the  energy  and  success  of  H.  Laube's  management  of 
the  new  Stadt-Theater  is  still  a  matter  of  national  interest.  It 
is  also  asserted  to  the  credit  of  the  Vienna  public  that  pieces 
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like  Fernande  and  La  Coupe  d'argent,  which  succeed  in  Paris 
and  Berlin,  are  either  coldly  received  or  actually  hissed  and 
withdrawn.  '     

O.  Hartwig  writes  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (December 
10,  11)  to  invite  Italian  scholars  to  be  on  the  watch  for  any 
MSS.  or  authentic  extracts  that  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
Chronicle,  ascribed  to  Bninetto  Latini,  of  which  the  earlier 
portion  may  perhaps  be  actually  his  work.  Herr  Hartwig  failed 
to  trace  the  fate  of  the  Chronicle  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Bibliothcca  Gaddiafia^  to  which  it  was  said  to  have  belonged, 
but  he  has  found  fragments,  one  in  MS.  which  he  judges  from 
the  character  to  be  certainly  as  old  as  Dante,  another  printed 
in  Lastri's  Osservatore  Fiorentino^2sA  a  Storietta  antica  ere- 
duta  di  Ser  Brunetto  Latini^  appended  to  a  reprint  of  Brunetto's 
translation  of  three  of  Cicero's  orations.  Ttie  latter  passage 
contains  a  slightly  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibellin  factions  from  that  of  Villani  and  Dino  Compagni. 
The  betrothal  of  the  daughter  of  Lambertuccio  dei  Lamberti 
to  Buondelmonte  is  represented  as  an  atonement  or  reconciliation 
after  a  former  quarrel,  and  the  taunt  which  led  Buondelmonte 
to  leave  his  promised  bride  in  the  lurch  was  that  he  was  mar- 
r)dng  for  fear  of  his  wife's  relations,  his  own  family  having  been 
the  original  aggressors.  The  saying,  "  Che  cosa  fatta  capo  a," 
which  decided  the  Lamberti  to  take  mortal  vengeance  for  the 
affront  is  here  given  still  less  intelligibly  Che  cosa  fatta  cappa  a, 
but  the  context  shows  the  sense  to  be  the  same.  Herr  Hartwig 
shows  from  the  same  source  that  in  Villani,  iv.  29,  there  is 
probably  the  mistake  of  a  century  in  the  date  (1113  for  12 13), 
whence  he  argues  to  the  importance  of  checking  Villani's  state- 
ments by  contemporar)'  documents. 


The  friends  of  German  literature  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
French  scholar,  M.  E.  Miintz,  has  found  unedited  documents 
concerning  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  Germany  whose 
biography  has  remained  most  obscure  as  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
researches,  John  Fischart.  These  documents  are  Fischart's 
act  of  marriage,  dated  St.  Martin's  day  1583,  and  several 
allusions  to  his  family,  especially  his  wife,  who  married  again 
on  the  24th  April  1593  (she  married  J.  L.  Weidmann).  These 
documents  have  been  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  historians  of 
German  literature,  Goedeke,  Koberstein,  Vilmas,  &c.,  as  well 
as  by  the  latest  editor  of  Fischart's  works,  H.  Kurz.  M.  Miintz 
will  soon  publish  these  documents,  and  so  little  is  known  yet  of 
Fischart's  life  that  his  contribution  will  be  welcome. 


A  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  states  that  Mrs.  Somerville  had 
written  an  autobiography  which  she  intended  for  publication 
after  her  death. 


Art  cmd  Archaeology 

Paolo  Pine's  Dialogue  of  Paintiag.  [Dialogo  di  Piitura  di  Mcsser 
Paolo  Pino,  Venice,  154S.]  Reprinted  by  Dr.  Max  Jordan. 
Leipzig,  1872. 

Paolo  Pino,  whose  rare  manual  has  been  reprinted  with 
singular  care  by  Dr.  Max  Jordan,  was  a  painter,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Titian.  Though  Venice  contains  none  of  his 
works,  and  Venetian  historians  seem  unacquainted  with 
his  name,  he  claims  to  be  of  authority  in  his  craft,  and  we 
may  admit  that  to  some  extent  he  commands  our  attention 
and  respect  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  confound  him  with 
his  namesake  of  Lucca,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  Caracci  \ 
for  Venice,  according  to  his  own  statement,  w^as  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  Savoldo  was  his  master  \  but  it  would  be  no 
less  a  mistake  to  consider  him  identical  with  Pino  da 
Messina,  who  flourished  before  1500.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Pino  was  one  of  the  numerous  portrait-painters 
who  lived  in  comparative  obscurity  at  Venice  about  the 
year  1550.  In  a  catalogue  of  the  Mantova  collection, 
which  was  one  of  the  celebrated  ones  at  Padua,  the  portrait 
of  Paolo  Pino  by  himself  was  hung  by  the  side  of  Mantova's 
likeness  by  Titian ;  and  there  is  a  good  bust  of  a  physician 


by  Pino,  with  the  date  of  1544,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi, 
As  a  composer  of  altar-pieces,  Pino's  skill  is  moderately 
displayed  in  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  saints  (1465) 
which  still  adorns  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Padua. 
He  appears  to  better  advantage  as  the  designer  of  a  marble 
pillar  which  once  supported  the  flagstaff  of  the  republic,  or 
of  allegories  with  framings  and  ornament  in  the  public 
"  Loggia,"  in  the  castello^  of  Noale. 

Pino  was  not  without  patrons,  having  induced  the  doge 
Francesco  Donato  to  accept  the  dedication  of  his  book; 
nor  was  he  without  friends,  as  is  shown  by  liis  corre- 
spondence (1464)  with  Alvise  Cornaro,  the  Mecaenas  of 
Venetian  artists.  His  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  art 
was  not  large,  and  we  doubt  whether  he  had  ability  to 
master  Pliny  in  the  original ;  but  if  he  took  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  from  translations  or  adaptations,  he  read 
Cennini  at  least  in  its  primitive  form;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  works  or  to  the  person  of 
Vasari,  both  of  which  he  mentions  with  approval.  Vasari 
at  that  time  had  only  written  the  Lives^  and  Pino  could 
only  have  had  them  from  the  author.  But,  more  than  this, 
if  we  compare  the  pages  of  the  Lives  with  those  of  the 
Dialogue^  we  trace  the  source  from  which  Vasari  derived 
his  description — of  Pordenone  as  a  master  of  letters,  of 
music,  and  of  fence ;  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  as  a  player 
of  the  lute,  and  of  Savoldo  as  a  painter  of  da^Mi  or  sunset 
scenes.  A  patient  collation  proves  that  Pino  paraphrased 
numerous  passages  of  Alberti's  Fittiira,  accepting  much  that 
that  essay  contains,  whilst  rejecting  much  that  Albert!  in- 
culcates. Casual  allusions  to  Diirer's  Untenueisung  and 
Gaurico's  Sculpture  testify  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  these  masters,  whilst  da  Vinci's  treatise — 
the  best  and  most  celebrated  of  its  kind — is  passed  over 
in  silence.  Nor  is  it  the  less  remarkable  that  this  should 
be  so,  as  Savoldo,  who  taught  Pino,  had  been  in  the  sen-ice 
of  the  last  duke  of  Milan,  and  might  have  communicated 
to  his  pupil  what  the  Lombard  craftsmen  of  the  time  knew 
so  well. 

The  fonii  into  which  Pino  cast  his  dialogue  is  loose  and 
picturesque.  He  quickly  ^tires  of  the  strict  laws  of  art, 
and  wanders  from  a  lesson  in  optics  to  anecdotes,  and 
from  these  again  to  the  true  mould  of  beauty  in  females  or 
proportion  in  males.  In  a  fit  of  ecstacy  he  contemplates 
"  design  as  the  mistress  and  forerunner  of  all  other  arts, 
the  preserver  of  the  effigies  of  heroes,  the  mirror  of  the 
passions,  the  perpetuator  of  spring  and  summer,  and 
the  limner  of  life  and  death."  He  recovers  from  this 
rhapsody  to  discuss  the  condition  of  artists  in  his  day  as 
compared  with  those  of  antiquity,  not  omitting  to  repeat  the 
story  of  Zeuxis  and  the  virgins  of  Crotona,  or  of  Apelles  and 
Campaspe.  He  describes  the  true  painter  in  the  words  of 
Cennini  as  one  who  is  led  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
by  a  natural  inclination,  and  not  driven  to  it  by  poverty  and 
want ;  he  defines  painting  under  the  three  heads  of  design, 
invention,  and  colour,  subdividing  these  again  into  parts 
after  the  model  of  Alberti.  Like  Alberti,  too,  he  affects  to 
consider  the  quality,  the  diversity,  or  the  effects  of  colours 
as  too  well  known  to  need  further  elucidation,  but  as  to 
practice,  he  lays  down  rules  which  tell  how  widely  the  range 
of  thought  in  craflsraen  of  the  sixteenth  century  differed 
from  that  of  craftsmen  in  the  fifteenth.  It  has  been  well 
observed  by  Anton  Springer  that  Alberti's  aim  was  to  raise 
art  from  the  slough  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of 
the  degenerate  Giottesques.  With  that  view  he  dwelt 
emphatically  on  the  plastic  development  of  form,  on  the 
desirableness  of  a  regular  distribution  and  pleasant  diversity 
of  figures,  the  charms  of  colour,  the  delights  of  a  pure  and 
constant  imitation  of  nature.     He  wished  to  enforce  par- 
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ticularly  the  necessity  for  careful  drawing  j  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  recommend  the  first  sketch  of  a  figure  in  its 
anatomical  development,  the  second  in  its  nude  aspect,  the 
third  in  its  appearance  as  clothed  in  drapery.  To  get  at 
detail  with  accuracy,  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  veil^ 
through  the  squares  of  which  the  position  of  every  muscle 
and  bone  might  be  seen  and  transferred  proportionally  and 
correctly  to  the  panel.  But  in  the  course  of  years  the 
purpose  of  the  Tuscan  reformer  had  been  attained.  Art 
had  reached  that  form  of  perfection  which  preceded  its 
inevitable  decline ;  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
principles  of  a  Florentine  of  Masaccio's  time  should  no 
longer  have  applied  to  the  taste  of  a  Venetian  of  1548. 

Pino,  we  observe,  lays  stress  on  points  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Alberti. 
He  thinks  it  desirable  to  be  simple  in  variety,  but  one 
figure  at  least,  he  declares,  should  be  set  in  a  manner 
"  strained,  mysterious,  and  difficult,"  in  order  to  test  the 
master's  skill.  To  "  use  excessive  diligence  in  contour  or 
in  lining  out  inner  forms  with  the  help  of  the  veil,  or  to 
model  in  monochrome  after  the  fashion  of  Giovanni  Bellini," 
he  considers  useless  and  so  much  labour  lost,  because  "  the 
superposed  colour  must  in  the  end  cover  all  that  has  cost 
so  much  time  and  trouble  to  produce."  In  fact,  he  con- 
cludes, the  diligence  of  a  master  should  be  moderate  and 
not  extreme.  He  must  have  a  facile  hand  and  a  firm 
touch,  and  disdain  the  use  of  the  stick ;  yet  he  must  not 
affect  the  baneful  rapidity  of  Andrea  Schiavone;  and  he 
should  have  patience  to  lay  by  a  work  of  partial  com- 
pleteness that  he  may  take  it  up  again  with  a  fresh  and 
critical  eye. 

In  a  further  discussion  between  Pino*s  interlocutors  as 
to  various  methods  in  painting,  we  note  how  completely 
the  influence  of  Giorgione  and  Pordenone  affected  Pino*s 
judgment.  He  treats  of  the  various  modes  of  fresco, 
tempera,  and  oil;  and  gives  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
first,  alluding  with  decisive  particularity  "  to  the  mistake  of 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  in  making  use  of  oil  for  mural 
decorations  that  already  show  symptoms  of  decay."  At 
Rome  no  doubt  the  frescoes  of  del  Piombo  underwent 
change,  and  suffered  from  the  effects  of  time,  but  at  Venice 
frescoes  hardly  outlived  the  painters  who  executed  them. 

The  purpose  and  utility  of  perspective,  the  origin  of  the 
invention  of  painting,  the  claims  of  precedence  variously 
urged  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  sculpture,  are 
touched  upon  \  and  a  list  of  dead  and  living,  artists,  with  a 
description  of  the  qualities  which  should  go  to  make  up 
an  ideal  craftsman,  completes  the  dialogue. 

What  Pino  teaches  may  have  bespoken  the  attention  of 
his  contemporaries ;  it  cannot  fetter  ours.  There  is  more 
interest  in  the  connection  of  his  subject  with  the  state  of 
art  and  artists  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  We  detect 
the  partial  favour  of  a  disciple  in  the  sentences  in  which 
the  public  is  accused  of  being  hard  and  neglectful  to 
Savoldo ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  test  the  justice  of  the 
remark  that  "few  painters,  if  judged  by  their  works,  are 
acquainted  with  perspective."  The  ideal  of  female  beauty 
which  Pino  recommends  is  the  full  and  rich  ideal  which 
attracts  in  the  canvasses  of  Palma  and  del  Piombo.  The 
strained,  mysterious,  and  difficult  figure  intended  to  test 
the  painter's  subtlety  recalls  the  forcible  but  unnatural 
nudes  which  are  almost  invariably  found  in  the  com- 
positions of  Pordenone  and  Paris  Bordone.  The  quaint 
advice  to  composers  to  adorn  their  subjects  with  trophies, 
hangings,  festoons,  and  friezes,  or  dress  their  personages 
in  armour,  slashes,  embroideries,  fringes,  veils,  and  gems, 
l)oints  surely  to  the  schools  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  out 
of  which  Savoldo  came.  . 


When  Lauro  asks  Fabio  why  painting  is  in  less  venera- 
tion and  less  richly  rewarded  than  in  the  classic  times, 
Fabio  replies  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  unworthiness  of  artists 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  before  they  have  ceased  to  be 
disciples,  in  the  ignorance  of  patrons,  the  penury  of  painters, 
and  the  sordid  character  of  purchasers.  Poverty  prevents 
the  professional  man  from  conscientiously  finishing  his 
works;  greed  prompts  him  to  produce  much  and  rapidly. 
The  public  does  not  know  a  canvass  of  Titian  from  one 
by  Bonifacio ;  every  nobleman  keeps  a  painter  of  his  own  ; 
and  he  who  should  wait  till  he  is  called  is  likely  to  stanc. 
How,  under  these  circumstances,  a  youthful  student  can  be 
expected  to  live  is  hard, to  say;  nor  is  it  practicable  to  ask 
him  to  lay  by  his  work  for  future  improvement,  because 
such  advice,  though  it  may  be  good  for  a  successful  master, 
is  a  mere  mockery  to  one  whose  pieces  are  worth  so  little 
in  the  market.  Happy  indeed,  he  concludes,  is  the  youtli 
who  earns  a  day's  salary  by  painting  chairs  or  chests. 

It  is  probable  that  this  lamentation  reveals  the  true  state 
to  which  the  great  mass  of  artists  at  Venice  was  reduced  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Ridolfi  says  that  prices  were  then 
much  lower  than  they  became  in  his  age.  Titian,  he  ob- 
serves, lived  at  first  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  would 
never  have  been  rich  but  for  the  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
Pordenone's  fortune  was  never  large.  Schiavone  is  known 
to  have  begged  for  a  job  from  the  painters  of  chairs  and 
tables,  who  were  licensed  by  an  old  law  to  keep  shops  under 
the  porticoes  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  and  the  dealers 
who  were  known  under  the  name  of  hotiegai  were  infamous 
for  buying  the  pictures  of  necessitous  young  fellows  at 
nominal  prices.  The  pubUc  hardly  required  to  give  orders 
when  they  could  purchase  for  a  trifle  the  best  works  of  the 
second  or  third  class  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  vicrceria. 
The  custom  of  decorating  the  outer  walls  of  edifices  was  so 
general,  and  the  number  of  skilled  men  who  could  carry  out 
such  decorations  was  so  great,  that  no  one  who  built  a 
house  thought  of  engaging  any  one  to  adorn  it,  the  matter 
being  usually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master  mason,  who 
paid  the  designer  with  the  wages  of  a  journeyman.  Tinto- 
retto was  certainly  not  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  craft,  but  he 
sometimes  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  commission  for  a  house  front.  The  rich  man  Ravagnino 
stared  when  Pordenone  asked  fifty  ducats  for  covering  his 
palace  with  frescoes ;  but  he  was  justified  in  his  astonish- 
ment, because  other  men  were  to  be  had  for  much  less 
money.  With  art  and  artists  in  this  condition  it  seems 
almost  unnecessary  for  Pino  to  recommend  that  the  rivalry 
of  painters  should  be  settled  by  a  competition  **  similar  to 
that  which  took  place  between  Titian  and  Palma  Vecchio 
for  the  ^  Death  of  Peter  Martyr '  in  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo." 

An  interval  of  nine  or  ten  years  separates  the  publication 
of  Paolo's  Dialogue  from  that  of  Lodovico  Dolce,  who  wrote 
at  Aretino's  instigation  to  challenge  and,  if  possible,  to 
destroy,  the  supremacy  of  Michel  Angelo.  Ariosto  held 
that  some  painters  might  be  excellent,  but  Michel  Angelo 
alone  was  divine ;  and  this  sentiment  was  shared  by  Pino 
in  common  with  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Nor  does  it 
seem  enough  for  him  to  affirm  that  a  model  painter  ought  to 
be  a  draughtsman  like  Michel  Angelo  and  a  colourist  like 
Titian;  he  condescends  to  notice  particularly  as  men  of 
promise  Agnolo  Bronzino  and  Vasari,  who  were  the  best 
known  representatives  of  Michel  Angelo's  school  in  the 
north.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  in  Venice  as  in 
Florence  the  worship  of  Buonarotti  was  the  prelude  to  the 
decline  of  art.  Daniel  de  Volterra's  casts  from  the  Medici 
monuments  at  San  Lorenzo  were  in  the  workshops  of  all 
Venetian  painters.  Santo  Zago  copied  one  of  them  on  a 
house  front  at  Venice.     Tintoretto  studied  them  by  lamp- 
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light,  and  wrote  on  the  wall  of  his  studio,  "  II  disegno  di 
Michel  Angelo  e  il  colorito  di  Tiziano."  But  in  striving  to 
combine  the  perfection  incarnate  in  two  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  modem  world,  the  later  Venetians  only 
hastened  their  own  fall.  J.  A.  Crowe. 


AjRT  notes. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitinig  reports  the  dis- 
covery at  Mantua  of  some  frescoes  apparently  by  the  hand  of 
Giotto.  The  Venetian  photographer  Raja  happened  to  be  in 
Mantua  on  business  ;  he  there  found  some  works  going  on  in  an 
old  palace  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  in  a  chamber  which  had  for- 
merly served  as  a  private  chapel.  The  floor  was  strewn  with 
painted  fragments  of  the  wall,  and  the  business  of  destruction 
was  going  on  rapidly.  Raja  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  workmen,  and,  calling  Professor  Botti,  of  Pisa,  to  his  aid, 
managed  to  restore  the  portions  which  remained  intact,  and  to 
remove  them  safely  from  the  surface  of  the  wall.  These  frag- 
ments belong  to  two  different  paintings ;  the  subject  of  one  is 
the  Madonna  throned,  attended  by  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Stephen 
(or  Laurcntius  ?)  ;  of  the  other,  the  Crucifixion.  Of  this  latter, 
half  of  the  figure  of  the  Christ  was  still  existing  when  Raja  came 
upon  the  scene,  but  he  has  only  been  able  to  save  an  arm  and 
three  figures  of  angels.  It  is  these  portions  which  are  reported 
to  show  evident  tokens  of  Giotto's  hand.  He  was  at  Padua  in 
1303,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  come  to  light  from  which  we 
might  suppose  ourselves  authorised  to  infer  that  he  was  ever  in 
Mantua.  The  remnants  of  this  fresco  must,  it  is  asserted,  be 
his  work,  and  it  is  suggested  as  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
chapel  was  painted  under  his  superintendence.  The  other  fresco 
is  stated  to  be  of  great  historical  value,  but  is  not  ascribed  to 
Giotto ;  it  is  possibly  by  a  pupil,  who  shows  great  force  in  model- 
ling, but  a  less  delicate  feeling  for  form. 


The  sale  of  the  paintings,  drawings,  and  other  works  of  art, 
forming  the  collection  of  M.  Thdophile  Gautier,  will  take  place 
at  the  H6tel  Drouot  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  of  January. 
They  will  be  exhibited  there  for  two  days  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sale. 


A  society  has  recently  been  formed  at  Paris  which  has  "for 
its  object  the  encouragement  of  Christian  art.  It  is  entitled 
"  Soci^t^  de  Saint-Jean  pour  le  ddveloppement  de  I'art  chretien," 
and  has  just  issued  the  programme  of  a  competition  which  it  is 
about  to  open.  Artists  are  invited  to  present  a  cartoon  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  some  principal  moment  of  hi 
life.  The  moment  is  left  to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the 
competitor;  the  style  must  be  that  of  the  great  epochs  of 
Christian  art,  which  is  rather  an  indefinite  prescription.  The 
height  of  the  figure  must  be  at  least  one  metre.  The  works  are 
to  be  sent  in  on  April  20,  in  order  that  they  may  be  publicly 
exhibited  from  the  ist  to  the  20th  of  May.  There  are  three 
prizes  of  1000,  300,  and  200  francs  respectively.  One  of  the 
best  known  names  on  the  jury  is  that  of  M.  Gaillard,  the 
celebrated  designer  and  engraver.  The  address  of  the  bureau  is 
rue  dc  I'Universitd  47.  _-_^ 

M.  v.  Ged^onow  writes,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitiing  of  De- 
cember I,  a  short  article  of  comment  on  Herr  Dobbert's  notice 
of  the  group  of  sculpture  ("  Dead  Child  on  a  Dolphin  '^  recently 
brought  before  public  attention  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  supposed 
to  be  executed  as  well  as  designed  by  Raphael.  This  notice 
also  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  same  journal,  and  in  writing  it 
Herr  Dobbcrt  laid  great  stress  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  weaker 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  justify  us  in  ascribing  the 
work  to  Raphael.  The  distinguished  director  of  the  Hermitage 
endeavours  to  meet  these  criticisms  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
bring  a  fair  show  of  argument  and  probability  against  them,  and 
concurs  with  Herr  Dobbcrt  in  pressing  the  importance  of  insti- 
tuting a  searching  comparison  between  the  technical  carrying 
out  of  the  group  in  question  with  that  of  the  "Jonas."  M.  v. 
Geddonow  evidently  feels  well  assured  that  such  a  comparison, 
were  it  effected,  could  only  serve  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
the  Hermitage  group. 


The  second  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Friederichs*  catalogue  of 
Berlins  antike  Bildwerke  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the 
author's  friend,  Dr.  Weber.  The  volume  contains  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  small  objects  and  bronzes  in  the  old  museum  ;  it  is 
no  mere  catalogue,  but  a  work  of  high  scientific  merit,  and  fulfils 
the  most  exacting  of  the  requirements  of  nwdern  knowledge. 
The  Allgemeine  Zeitnng  for  December  6  contains  the  com- 
mencement of  a  very  careful  critical  notice  of  the  work,  the 
writer  of  which  takes  occasion  also  to  give  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  bitter  regret  with  which  all  true  students  regard 
the  loss  which  archaeological  studies  have  sustained  by  the  too 
early  death  of  Dr.  Friederichs. 


A  sixth  edition  of  Sir  Charles  BelFs  Anatomy  of  Human 
Expression  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Bohn.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  the  third  edition,  which  was  published  posthumously, 
but  had  been  previously  revised  and  rearranged  by  the  author, 
who  had  made  a  visit  to  the  continent  shortly  before  his  death 
for  the  express  purpose  of  verifying  and  testing  his  principles  of 
criticism  in  art  by  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  got  up,  but  not  one  of  the 
illustrations  will  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  with  the  original 
plates  in  the  first  edition  ;  the  text  is  of  course  specially  interest- 
ing as  containing  the  author's  last  thoughts. 


A  translation,  by  F.  E.  Bunnett,  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke's 
History  of  Sculpture  has  been  brought  out  by  Smith  and  Elder. 
If  the  translator  had  only  done  his  part  as  well  as  the  publisher, 
we  should  have  had  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  possession 
of  a  highly  creditable  performance.  As  it  is,  we  are  reduced  to 
saying  that  the  paper,  the  letterpress,  the  whole  get-up,  in  short, 
is  admirable,  and  the  translation  execrable.  It  is  full  of  blunders 
of  both  sorts,  blunders  arising  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  blunders  arising  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  "  Zu,"  for  instance,  is  rendered  "  to  "  instead  of  "  at," 
so  we  have  the  citizens  of  Apollonia  erecting  a  statue  to  Olympia. 
One  might  fill  two  or  three  pages  of  foolscap  with  a  list  of  the 
really  bad  mistakes  and  ridiculous  statements  in  which  these 
pages  abound,  and  for  which  the  translator's  ignorance  is  evi- 
dently responsible.  This*  being  the  case,  it  is  fortunate  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  Dr.  Liibke's  text  that  revision  of 
which  it  now  stands  so  much  in  need,  and  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  fit  the  work  for  the  purposes  of  students. 
A  work  which  omits  to  mention  in  the  department  of  ancient 
sculpture,  the  Diadumenos  from  Vaisson,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  the  sculptures  from  Priene,  or  to  give  the  results  of 
the  recent  excavations  at  Ephesus,  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
making  any  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  standard 
text-book.  ___ 

We  give  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  objects  sold  and 
the  prices  obtained  at  the  sale  of  M.  F.  L.,  which  we  announced 
in  our  last  number.  A  cippus,  in  ivory,  Italian  work  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}',  depicting  in  bas-relief  the  subject  of  Theseus 
combating  the  Amazons,  3600  frs.  Second  cippus,  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  on  which  the  battle  of  Arbela,  after  Lebrun,  is 
sculptured,  405  frs.  Bust  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  after  the  marble 
group  by  Jean  Goujon  in  the  Louvre  (it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  the  head  of  the  nymph  in  this  group  is  a  portrait),  12,000  frs. 
A  comb  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  with  figures,  5 10  frs.  Another 
comb,  an  imitation  of  the  old  style,  750  frs.  A  bronze  bust  of  a 
girl,  by  Saly,  1480  frs.  Bust  of  Anius  Verus,  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  2850  frs.  The  celebrated  snuffbox,  by  Lioux  de 
Savignac,  fetched  12,100  frs. 


New  Publications. 

Hartmann  v.  DER  AuE.     Herausgegeben  von  F.  Beck.     (Deutsche 

Classiker  des  Miltelalters,  herausgegeben  von  F.  Pfeifler.     5.  Band.) 

Leipzig :  Brockhaus. 
Keki'le,    R.      Das   akademische  Kunstmuseum    zu    Bonn.      Bonn  : 

Weber. 
KoNEWKA,  P.     Zerstreute  Blatter.     Miinchen  :  Gummi. 
PniLipn,  A.    Ueber  die  romischen  Triumphal reliefe  und  ihre  Stellung 

in  der  Kunstgeschichte.     Leipzig  :  Ilirzel. 
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[Fifth  Article.] 

XIII.  Gmelin-Eraut's  Handbuch  der  Chemie.  Anorganische 
Chemie.  6th  Edition.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.,  ist  to  4th  Lieferung. 
Vol.  Ill,  1st  to  4th  Lieferung.     Heidelberg :  1871-72.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of 
Gmelin's  Chemistry  calculated  to  cause  dissatisfaction.  That 
the  previous  edition,  occupying  between  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand closely-printed  pages,  was  no  sooner  completed  than  a 
new  one  was  advertised,  must  be  taken  rather  as  evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  it  and  the  science  it  expounds  are 
held  in  Germany. 

The  nature  of  Gmelin's  Handbook  is  now  well  known.  It 
does  not  propose  to  furnish  the  reader  with  ideas ;  it  does 
not  expect  to  be  read  or  studied  with  interest,  or  perhaps  at 
all.  It  is  only  for  consultation.  In  some  respects,  there- 
fore, it  differs  from  the  systems  of  Berzelius  and  Gerhardt, 
whose  writings  are  interesting  because  they  are  the  work  of 
men  who  endeavoured  to  extract  the  essence  of  the  facts 
they  recorded;  who,  not  content  with  results,  gave  also 
reasons  and  criticisms.  If,  however,  we  deduct  this  archi- 
tecture of  thought,  Gmelin*s  Handbook^  as  a  repository  of 
facts  and  details  with  their  agreements  and  discrepancies,  is 
the  fullest,  most  accurate,  and  most  modern  of  all  the  extant 
systems  j  and  every  one  who  consults  it  ought  to  feel  grateful 
to  author,  editors,  and  printer,  for  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  even  though  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  it  must  admit  that  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to 
find  what  one  wants. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  new  edition  was  necessary, 
for  the  Inorganic  division  was  a  considerable  way  bthind, 
and  it  was  requisite  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  volume  of  the  fifth  edition  appeared,  much  has  been 
done  in  rearranging  the  elements,  bringing  together  those 
which  evidently  form  natural  groups,  and  breaking  down  the 
distinctions,  formerly  rather  deeply  drawn,  between  the  non- 
metallic  and  metallic  elements.  The  improvements  are  the 
outcome  of  the  greater  attention*  paid  of  late  years  to  the  re- 
semblances and  analogies  of  elements  and  their  compounds, 
than  to  their  differences  :  the  latter  having  been  fostered  by 
the  spirit  of  analysis  which  dominated  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  the  former  being  the 
result  or  accompaniment  of  the  synthetic  investigations  which 
are  now  more  prevalent  Important  also  are  the  changes 
which  have  passed,  or  are  passing,  over  chemical  theory,  and 
which  have  had  an  influence  on  the  descriptive  part  of  the 
science. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  announced  that  the  modem  com- 
bining weights  would  be  adopted  in  the  sixth  edition,  we 
anticipated  that  the  whole  work  would  be  thoroughly  revised, 
so  that  not  only  would  the  discoveries  recently  made  be 
inserted  in  the  proper  places,  but  the  more  conspicuous  de- 
fects of  the  previous  edition,  even  on  its  own  plan,  would  be 
removed. 

One  of  these  defects  was  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
description  of  the  sources  of,  and  methods  of  preparing,  dif- 
ferent substances.  Thus,  the  sources  of  oxygen,  to  take  the 
first  body  on  the  list,  are  set  down  apparently  at  random. 
There  is  no  general  statement  as  to  the  bodies  which  yield 
it ;  there  is  no  classification  of  any  kind  of  the  reactions  by 
which  it  is  produced ;  and  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  conclusion  of  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  and  another 
section  of  Vol.  III.  have  been  received. 


best  sources  of  it.  Before  one  can  be  certain  that  a 
given  substance  will  yield  oxygen,  one  must  turn  over  and 
examine  several  pages,  on  the  chance  of  getting  the  infor- 
mation. The  sources  of  iodine  afford  another  instance  of 
this  unsystematic  gathering  of  facts.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  when  a  philosophical  classification  is  impracti- 
cable, there  is  the  alphabetical  upon  which  to  fall  back. 

Another  defect,  or  at  least  an  anomaly,  exists  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  non-metallic  elements.  That  which 
the  author  gives  (5  th  ed.  i.  480)  is  electro-chemical :  he 
begins  with  the  most  electro-negative  elements  (oxygen, 
fluorine,  chlorine)  and  ends  with  the  most  electro-positive 
(boron,  carbon,  hydrogen),  while  nitrogen  is  put  by  itself. 
But  when  he  corr.es  to  describe  the  elements  he  entirely 
reverses  this  order ;  for  after  disp  osing  of  oxygen  he  steps 
to  the  other  extreme,  hydrogen,  and  works  backwards  to 
fluorine,  concluding  with  nitrogen.  The  result  is  that  all 
the  conventional  arrangements  and  nomenclature  are  more 
or  less  disturbed.  The  compounds  of  the  electro-positive 
elements  appear  under  the  electro-negative  :  for"  instance, 
the  sulphides  of  phosphorus  are  to  be  found,  not  under 
phosphorus,  as  one  might  expect,  but  under  sulphur ;  chlo- 
rides of  sulphur,  not  under  sulphur  but  under  chlorine ;  and 
so  on. 

Granting  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  from  their 
character,  require  exceptional  treatment,  it  is  not  obvious 
what  gain  there  is  in  the  transposition ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  bridge  the  gap  opened  by  it  between  the  author's  and 
others'  text-books,  and  between  the  two  divisions  of  his  own. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  in  these  particulars 
there  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  editions.  The  very  same  classification  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements  is  retained,  almost  word  for  word,  although 
the  electro-chemical  theory  is  no  longer  dominant ;  the  same 
inverted  order  is  kept,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  then  carbon,  boron, 
phosphorus,  as  before.  Consequently  under  phosphorus 
one  gets  the  oxides,  but  for  the  analogous  sulphides  one  has 
to  refer  to  sulphur. 

To  exclude  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  silicon  at  least  from 
the  non-metallic  elements,  as  is  still  done,  is  now  considered 
erroneous,  but,  in  truth,  the  elements  should  have  been 
arranged  according  to  their  generic  characters,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  metals  and  non-metals  dropped.  It  is  true 
that  to  arrange  the  material  according  to  current  \iews 
would  have  cost  more  labour;  but  it  would  have  less 
required  the  pen  than  the  scissors,  and  the  result  would  ha\  e 
been  freedom  from  incongruities.  It  is  pleaded  that  to 
accommodate  those  acquainted  with  the  previous  edition 
the  old  order  has  been  retained.  No  doubt,  had  this  been 
modified,  comparison  between  the  editions  would  have  been 
rendered  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  likely  in  future  to  use  the  sixth  edition  will  be 
trained  in  the  most  modern  chemistry,  and  will  have  small 
occasion  ever  to  refer  to  the  fifth.  When  Gmelin  designed 
his  work  he  adopted  the  views  current  in  his  time;  had 
the  editors  modified  the  plan  to  suit  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  science,  they  would  only  have  followed  his 
example,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not 
employed  their  experience  in  making  their  new  edition  as 
perfect  as  one  can  expect  any  system  to  be. 

When  we  pass  from  these  general  features  to  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  work,  we  find  that  its  modern- 
isation is  rather  superficial  The  combining  weights  and 
formulae,  and  the  account  of  entirely  modern  researches, 
are  of  course  modern,  but  in  nomenclature,  classification, 
and  so  on,  the  dregs  of  the  old  system  are  obvious.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  addition  of  new  f;\cts,  very  great 
changes  have  been  made,  and  yet  their  introduction  has  not 
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disorganized  the  work.  Here  it  is,  where  possibly  the  ab- 
sence of  ideas  shows  to  advantage,  just  as  advantageously 
as  the  absence  of  bibliographic  theory  from  the  catalogue 
of  a  library.  The  facts  in  Gmelin's  handbook  are  not 
unlike  the  specimens  in  a  physiological  museum.  Each  one 
is  bottled  up  by  itself,  and  has  perhaps  a  bleached  and 
lifeless  aspect,  or,  by  loss  of  spirit,  has  become  somewhat 
shrivelled.  Taken  together,  they  may  illustrate  some  general 
principle,  but  it  is  easy  to  shift  them  to  and  fro,  to  put  new 
ones  where  the  old  stood  dingily,  to  relegate  these  to  the 
lumber  room  of  history,  or  to  put  an  end  to  them  altogether. 

On  some  such  principle  as  this  the  editors  have  acted  in 
preparing  this  edition,  so  as  to  make  it  modern,  and  to  keep 
it  within  reasonable  compass.     In  it  the  inorganic  chemistry 

still  to  be  nominally  in  three  volumes,  but  volume  i.  is 
in  two  divisions.  The  first  is  to  deal  with  general  principles, 
and  is  to  be  entirely  revised  by  Dr.  Naumann.  No  part  of 
this  has  appeared.  The  second  division  contains  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  is  half  completed.  Volume  ii.,  con- 
taining the  alkaline,  the  alkaline  earthy,  the  earthy  and  brittle 
metals,  is  still  wanting ;  but  of  volume  iii.,  which  treats  of 
the  rest  of  the  metals,  the  first  four  parts,  containing  the 
metals  from  zinc  to  iron,  have  been  published. 

In  the  portion  occupied  by  the  non-metallic  elements 
there  are  improvements.  Thus,  certain  properties  which 
were  formerly  treated  of  in  the  general  introduction  are  now 
given  along  with  the  other  properties  of  the  substances. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  combining  weight,  vapour 
density,  refractive  index,  and  some  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  properties  are  transferred  to  the  introduction. 

Everywhere  in  these  parts  one  meets  with  additions : 
numerous  new  sources  of  bodies  have  been  opened  up,  new 
methods  of  preparation  have  been  devised,  many  points  left 
vague  by  the  older  chemists  have  been  re-examined  and  well 
defined,  revisions  of  particular  properties  and  reactions  by 
recent  experiments  have  supplanted  the  earlier  results. 

Of  the  elements  which  have  been  reinvestigated  and  with 
success,  the  principal  are  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iodine.  The  researches  of  St.  Claire  Deville  and  Berthelot 
upon  the  different  states  of  sulphur  have  extended  the 
account  of  that  element  from  six  pages  in  the  fifth  edition 
to  nineteen  in  the  sixth,  and  there  is  a  similar  extension  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus  by  the  labours  of  Schrotter,  Hittorf, 
Blondlot,  and  others.  Several  of  the  compounds  of  these 
elements  have  likewise  been  closely  scrutinized  and  new 
results  have  been  obtained.  In  particular,  the  sections  may 
be  specified  upon  the  phosphides  of  hydrogen,  the  poly- 
thionic  acids  and  the  sulphophosphorus  compounds.  The 
constitution  of  the  phosphites  and  of  the  iodates  and  per- 
iodates  as  explained  by  Rammelsberg  and  others  has  received 
full  justice  of  the  editor  :  but  he  has  not  mentioned  that  the 
assumption  of  these  so-called  condensed  acids  is  not  uni- 
versally agreed  to.  This  may  have  been  excluded  on 
account  of  its  remote  likeness  to  criticism. 

It  is  impossible  of  course  to  enumerate  all  the  changes 
which  have  been  made ;  they  will  be  found  on  almost  every 
page.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  sections  in  general 
which  must  be  referred  to  because  they  might  have  been 
more  fully  dealt  with.  The  most  striking  is  the  literature 
of  the  science,  which  is  meagre  in  the  fifth,  and  remains  much 
the  same  in  the  sixth  edition.  Again,  the  main  sources  of 
some  of  the  elements  might  have  been  enumerated.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  distribution  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  though  lists  occupying  nearly 
five  closely-printed  pages  of  the  different  springs,  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals  in  which  bromine  and  iodine  have 
been  found,  are  given.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  recovery 
of  sulphur  from  soda  waste,  and  no  list  is  given  of  the 


substances  by  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. "! 

About  entirely  new  bodies  there  is  very  little  to  say.  No 
new  class  of  compounds  has  been  discovered,  and  com- 
paratively few  single  bodies :  the  most  important  of  these 
are  ozone,  oxysulphide  of  carbon,  and  graphitic  acid.  There 
are  besides  the  selenides  of  phosphorus,  seleniothionic  acids, 
the  oxides  of  iodine,  perbromic  acid,  and  a  few  others.  The 
views  relative  to  flame  propounded  by  Frankland  as  a  cor- 
rection of  Davy's  are  given,  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by 
metals,  the  various  corrections  introduced  by  Stas  in  the 
course  of  his  determination  of  combining  weights,  tlie  results 
of  Bunsen*s  experiments  on  the  solubility  of  gases  in  water 
and  other  •  separate  investigations  of  importance  are  duly 
recorded. 

But  if  altogether  ney  bodies  are  rare,  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  known  bodies  are  abundant,  as  we  have 
already  said ;  in  some  cases  enough  to  lead  to  considerable 
modification  of  opinions  already  held.  The  number  of  these 
shows  how  activity  chiefly  prevails  in  checking  previous 
work,  and  in  obtaining  precise  information  where  the  older 
investigators  were  baffled  in  their  attempts.  In  reading 
these  descriptions  one  sees  how  the  names  of  Berzelius, 
Liebig,  and  others  gradually  give  way  to  those  of  less  known 
men,  who,  having  the  advantage  of  recent  improvements  and 
carried  on  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  are  able  to  amend  and 
widen  the  older  researches,  and  thus  to  dominate  as  authori- 
ties in  the  present 

This  comparison  of  these  two  editions,  separated  by  so 
short  a  period,  is  interesting  on  another  -  account.  One 
sees  thereby  how  observation  shifts  from  one  object  to 
another,  how  those  which  were  of  great  importance  twenty 
years  ago  have  set  for  the  time,  and  have  had  the  account 
of  them  curtailed  in  the  new  edition.  Catalysis,  for  example, 
which  occupies  many  pages  in  the  previous  edition,  is  re- 
duced to  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  present*  On  the  other 
hand,  objects,  which  were  just  on  the  horizon  formerly,  are 
now  in  the  zenith ;  and  chemists  who  do  not  join  in  con- 
templating them,  will  hardly  get  credit  for  doing  useful  work, 
on  whatever  other  object  their  gaze  may  be  fixed.  Ozone, 
which  was  mentioned  doubtfully  and  indirectly  in  connection 
with  electricity,  has,  during  the  interval,  been  so  largely 
examined  that  it  has  acquired  as  much  importance  as  ordi- 
nary oxygen.  Following  this,  the  various  states  of  the 
elements  have  been  minutely  investigated,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  carbon,  boron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
the  varieties  of  which  bodies  are  a  little  bewildering,  especi- 
ally when  one  does  not  know  whether  the  experimental  phy- 
sical differences  are  sufficient  evidence  of  essential  chemical 
difference.  All  these  phenomena  are  of  recent  discovery, 
so  recent  that  in  the  fifth  edition  the  term  allotropy,  now 
in  regular  use  to  denote  the  facts,  appears  on  trial  merely. 
For  a  similar  case  the  discussion  in  the  fifth  edition  on 
Wurtz's  theory  of  the  basicity  of  phosphorous  acid,  of  the 
nature  of  an  anhydride,  &c,  may  be  referred  to.  These 
doubtful  views  have  since  prevailed,  and  have  given  rise  to 
investigations  which  have  brought  new  compounds  to  light 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  decision  ^vith  wluch 
Graham's  explanation  of  the  phosphoric  acids  is  given  in 
the  present  edition.  Propounded  a  little  earlier  than  1852, 
it  is  not  accepted  unqualifiedly  in  the  fifth  edition,  but  is 
discussed  as  if  it  were  not  yet  quite  confirmed.  More 
especially  as  an  extension  of  Graham's  view,  and  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  atomicity  and  chemical  structure,  may  be  remarked 
the  attempts  to  formulate  the  complex  basic  and  anhydrous 


•  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  account  of  catalysis  may  be  transferred  to  the 
introduction,  to  be  treated  at  length  as  a  general  condition  of  chemical  action. 
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^alts,  such  as  the  borates,  pyrophosphates,  sulphates,  iodates, 
and  periodates. 

The  theory,  by  which  the  character  of  these  salts  is  eluci- 
dated, was  unknown  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  thorough-going  criticism.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  therefore  to  suppose,  that  it  will  have 
passed  the  meridian  in  less  than  twenty  years  hence,  and 
have  gone  as  completely  out  of  view  as  the  electro-chemical 
theory,  which  had  more  of  experiment  and  less  of  hypothesis 
for  its  foundation. 

As  far  as  it  goes  then,  this  new  edition  exhibits  no  falling 
off  in  fullness  and  accuracy ;  but  it  is  a  compromise,  and 
it  is  to  that  extent  temporar}'.  Works  which  are  purely 
modern  will  have  the  advantage  in  the  meantime,  though 
otherwise  not  so  good  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  entirely 
remodelled,  and  since  the  editors  have  seen  fit  at  present 
merely  to  supply  deficiencies,  they  may  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  delay  to  become  the  first  expounders  of  a 
quite  new  arrangement  of  chemical  natural  history,  based 
upon  the  next  phase  of  chemical  theory. 

In  general  appearance  the  work  is  much  improved.  The 
figures  of  crystals  are  now  printed  along  with  the  descrip- 
tion, instead  of  being  given  on  a  separate  plate  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.     There  are  no  figures  of  apparatus. 

We  may  hereafter  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of 
the  subsequent  sections  to  point  out  novelties  and  improve- 
ments, or  what  may  seem  to  be  the  reverse. 

J.  Ferguson. 

Correspondence. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

Exeter  College,  Oxford, 

December  3,  1872. 

Sir, — In  the  Notes  of  Scientific  Work  of  the  Academy  of  November  i 
(vol.  iii.  p.  412)  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Kiinth  on  Pter- 
aspis,  in  which  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  establi«h  a  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  organisms  included  under  that  term,  contrary  to  that  which 
I  (confirming  by  more  extended  study  the  views  of  Agassiz,  Salter,  and 
Huxley)  have  put  forward  in  my  monograph  of  the  Cephalaspidae^  pub- 
lished by  the  Palaeontographical  Society.  It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  two- 
fold regret  that  Dr.  Kiinth  has  perished  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
for  not  only  have  we  thus  lost  a  chance  of  obtaining  additional  know- 
ledge of  the  Berlin  Cyathaspis^  but  I  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  from 
him  the  admission  that  his  conclusion  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  point  out  how  valueless  is  the  evi- 
dence of  Crustacean  affinities  for  Cyathaspis  adduced  by  him,  and  how 
firmly,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  established  that  the  Heterostraci — or 
genera  PUraspis^  Cyathaspis ,  Scaphaspis — are  the  remains  of  fish.  1st. 
The  minute  structure  of  these  shields  or  cephalic  plates  is  a  very 
peculiar  one,  having  a  striated,  a  cancellous,  and  a  laminate  stratum. 
In  the  three  genera  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  established  that  the  struc- 
ture is  identical,  as  Dr.  Kiinth  admits.  The  same  kind  of  origin 
must  be  assigned  to  the  plates  of  all  three  genera.  Hence,  if  Pteraspis 
be  the  remains  of  a  fish,  so  are  Cyathaspis  and  Scaphaspis.  This 
position,  I  believe,  is  unassailable,  and  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Kiinth. 
2nd.  A  specimen,  most  carefuUy  figured  and  described  in  my  mono- 
^graph  now  in  my  possession,  but  which  I  shall  shortly  place  in  the 
British  Museum,  shows  seven  rows  of  rhomboid  scales  attached  (not 
merely  adjacent  to)  to  a  portion  of  the  head -shield  of  a  Pteraspis,  That 
these  are  true  scales  or  lozenges  of  sculptured  calcareous  matter  is 
absolutely  certain :  it  is  also  absolutely  certain  that  the  shield  is  Pteras- 
pidian,  and  that  the  scales  and  shield  belong  to  the  same  individual 
organism.  This  is  clear  from  the  figures  drawn  by  Mr.  Fielding,  and 
cannot  be  doubted  without  charging  both  him  and  me  with  gross 
misrepresentation.  3rd.  The  scales  are  fish-like.  I  know  of  no  Arthro- 
pod, nor  any  other  organism  except  a  Fish,  which  possesses  any  struc- 
ture even  remotely  representing  them.  The  shells  of  Chitonidae  and 
Cirrhipedia  are  the  only  animal  structures,  except  the  scales  of  a  ganoid 
fish  (with  which  they  agree  exactly),  which  they  could  even  vaguely 
suggest.     Hence  the  Pteraspis  shield  was  borne  by  an  organism  which 


bore  also  scales  like  those  of  a  fish :  that  is,  a  fish  or  fishlike  animal. 
And  what  is  true  of  Pteraspis  is  from  paragraph  i  shown  to  be  true 
of  Scaphaspis  and  Cyathaspis,  4th.  In  figs.  8,  9  of  pi.  vii.  of  my 
monograph  restorations  of  the  form  of  the  shield  of  Pteraspis  are 
given,  which  are  not  hypothetical  or  schematic,  but  simple  copies  of 
the  parts  preserved  in  various  specimens,  some  nearly  perfect,  also 
figured  in  the  work.  The  form  of  his  shield,  and  its  detaib  as  to 
apertures,  processes,  &c.  agrees  with  the  view  that  it  belongs  to  a 
fish  most  fully.  It  has  not  the  remotest  suggestion  of  crustacean 
affinities  about  it.  Hence  again,  and  by  quite  independent  evidence, 
we  have  the  piscine  nature  of  Pelraspis  indicated.  Hence  by  para- 
graph I  we  have  also  additional  warrant  for  considering  Cyathaspis 
to  be  piscine. 

Turning  now  to  Dr.  Kunth's  material,  consisting  of  shields  un- 
deniably referable  to  my  Scaphaspis  and  Cyathaspis^  I  find — if  I  may 
judge  from  his  by  no  means  carefully  finished  drawings — ^nothing  which 
can  be  seriously  put  in  the  balance  against  the  above  incontestable 
demonstration  of  fish-like  characters.  If  Dr.  Kiinth*s  evidence  did 
warrant  his  inferences  as  to  crustacean  affinities,  it  could  not  affect  the 
facts  cited  above.  We  should  have  to  regard  the  Pteraspidians  as 
organisms  combining  the  characters  of  fish  and  of  Crustacea.  But  the 
evidence  offered  is  really  ludicrously  insufficient.  These  shields  occur 
often  enough,  crowded  together  in  a  slab  of  stone.  Dr.  Kiinth  picks 
out  two  shields,  accidentally  brought  into  contact  with  certain  most 
vague  and  irregular  fragments  placed  near  them — not  by  any  means 
attached  to  them — and  upon  these  raises  a  theory.  The  specimen,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  figure,  cannot  really  cause  a  moment's  serious 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  acquainted  with  the  character  of  those 
figured  in  my  monograpli. 

Whilst  there  is  simply  no  scope  for  discussion  upon  the  question 
of  crustacean  affinities  raised  by  Dr.  Kiinth,  the  possibility  of  the 
organic  association  in  the  same  individual  of  the  shields  which  I  have 
assigned  to  the  genera  Scaphaspis  with  those  assigned  to  Cyathaspis^ 
and  in  other  individuals  with  those  assigned  to  Ptercupis^  is  alto- 
gether another  matter.  I  myself  carefully  suggested  this  possibility, 
and  mentioned  the  association  of  some  of  the  forms,  which  suggestions 
Dr.  Kiinth  quotes  from  me.  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Kiinth's  specimen 
bears  any  characters  which  should  modify  my  view  of  the  matter. 
There  is  nothing  which  leads  to  the  notion  that  the  two  shields  he 
figures  were  organically  connected ;  and  I  have  —  dealing  with  an 
enormously  larger  body  of  material — pointed  out  in  my  monograph 
a  number  of  facts  which  have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

A  few  months  since  I  received  from  Herefordshire  a  specimen  of  a 
heterostracous  shield,  which  is  new,  and  is  distinctly  intermediate 
between  Pteraspis  and  Scaphaspis,  This  I  hope  soon  to  figure  and 
describe  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  The  rostrum  is  well  developed, 
but  is  not  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  shield  as  in  Pteraspis, 
nor  are  the  comual  regions  and  apertures  developed.  This  new  speci- 
men furnishes  a  timely  support  to  the  view  that  in  Scaphaspis  we  have 
the  same  essential  parts  as  in  Pteraspis  reduced  or  rather  undeveloped. 

£.  Ray  Lankester. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

December  xo,  1872. 
Sir, — In  a  review  of  Prof.  Balfour'' s  Pa laeontologi^al  Botany  in  the 
Academy  for  October  i  (vol.  iii.  p.  370)  I  have  referred  to  Prof.  Oliver 
{Natural History  Revino^  1862)  as  having  shown  the  greater  probability 
of  the  American  features  of  the  European  Tertiary  vegetation  having 
been  derived  from  the  east,  rather  than,  with  Unger  and  Heer,  from 
the  west.  I  wish  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  communication  that  I  have 
received,  that  I  had  fully  in  view  Prof.  Asa  Gray's  earlier  (1859)  and 
classical  paper  on  the  same  subject  Prof.  Oliver  had  however  dis- 
cussed the  palaeontological  evidence  most  in  detail,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  Heer's  Rccherches  svr  le  climat  et  la  v^Haiion  du  pays 
tertiaire  (1861),  in  which  the  Atlantis  theory  is  vigorously  maintained. 
For  my  purpose  it  was  therefore  most  convenient  to  cite  Prof.  Oliver's 
essay.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Geology, 

Vesuvius. — Mr.  Wyndham,  in  a  communication  (December  2)  to  the 
Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford,  pointed  out  the  following  r^olts  of 
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scientific  interest  from  the  late  eruption,  i.  Palmieri's  vieiv  was  con- 
firmed that  the  visible  effects  are  not  the  true  commencement  of  the 
eruption;  the  initial  period  (the  beginning  of  January  in  this  case)  being 
indicated  by  the  shocks  after  a  period  of  comparative  quiet,  evidenced 
by  appropriate  instruments.  2.  Two  minor  craters  formed  below  the 
Obsei"vatory  were  not  explicable  on  Palmieri's  theory  as  the  result  of 
eruptive  force  in  the  lava  itself,  but  were,  Mr.  Wyndham  believes,  in 
connection  with  the  principal  eruptive  source,  with  which  they  had  the 
same  periods  of  activity.  3.  There  was  some  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  diurnal  maxima  and  minima.  The  eruption  began  at  3.45  A.M.  on 
April  26  ;  it  attained  its  maximum  at  3. 25  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day ; 
and  he  thought  there  was  also  a  maximum  at  3  p.m.  on  the  27th.  4. 
The  study  of  volcanic  "bombs"  was  likely  to  lead  to  important 
mineralogical  results ;  they  often  presented  minerals  externally  which, 
it  was  clear,  must  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  in  the  presence 
of  steam  from  the  silicates  of  the  lava  and  the  constituents  of  the  in- 
cluded rock. 

The  Coal  Formation  of  Wyoming. — Professor  E.  D.  Cope  de- 
scribes in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Philadelphia  (yi///mr<i//  yournal  of  Science  and  Arts  ^  December, 
p.  489),  a  large  Dinosaurian,  discovered  during  the  past  summer  at 
Black  Butte  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. Professor  Cope  remarks  that  tlie  determination  of  the  afTmities 
of  this  Saurian  proves  that  these  coal-beds  belong  to  the  Cretacean 
scries,  and  not  to  the  Tertiary.  Professor  Cope  was  doubtless  not  aware 
that  I^Ir.  Meek  had  in  187 1  referred  Dr.  Hayden's  collections  from  this 
formation  at  Bitter  Creek  to  the  Cretaceous  ;  and  that  he  had  also 
referred  to  it  in  1870  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  same  great  series  at 
Coalville,  Utah,  and  at  Bear  River  City,  Wyoming.  Indeed  as  long 
back  as  i860  Mr.  Meek,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kngelmann,  referred 
Captain  Simpson's  collections  from  these  rocks  to  the  Cretaceous.  Two 
fossils  only,  from  one  part  of  the  formation  mentioned,  were  identified 
by  Mr.  Meek  as  Tertiary,  but  this  was  from  a  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  locality  and  stratigraphical  position  of  the  Hallville  coal 
mmes,  which  he  supposed  to  be  twenty  to  thirty  miles  farther  eastwards, 
and  at  a  much  higher  horizon ;  these  fossils  (the  only  species  found  at 
Hallville)  are  just  such  forms  as  might  be  either  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous. 

On  the  Last  Great  Glacial  Period  in  New  Zealand.— Captain 
Hutton  read  a  paper  on  the  last  glacier  period  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
formation  of  the  Wakatipu  Lake  at  the  Wellington  Philosophical  Society, 
September  17.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Hector  and  Dr.  Haast, 
he  attributes  the  formation  of  the  terraces  so  common  in  the  valleys  in 
the  South  Island  to  marine  action,  advancing  the  view  that  New  Zea- 
land has  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea  since  the  valleys  were  eroded 
by  glaciers,  the  former  extension  of  which  he  attributes  solely  to  ex- 
treme elevation  of  the  land  during  a  preceding  period,  considering  the 
view  expressed  by  Dr.  Hector  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the 
area  of  land  above  the  snow  line  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  glaciers  as 
unnecessary  and  exaggerated.  Speaking  of  the  Canterbury  plains,  the 
author  stated  that  Dr.  Haast's  sections  show  that  they  are  nearly  level 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast  between  the  Rangitata  and  the  Waima- 
kiriri,  and  that  the  gravel  formation  wraps  round  the  spurs  of  the  hills 
at  the  same  level  that  it  has  at  the  river  gorges.  He  considers  that 
these  facts,  and  also  the  occurrence  of  vegetable  deposits  below  the 
gravel  of  the  plains,  are  readily  explained  by  supposing  these  to  be  of 
marine  origin,  and  quite  inexplicable  on  the  river  formation  theory. 
Another  proof  of  recent  elevation  is  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  are  now 
advancing  and  overriding  their  terminal  moraines.  The  absence  of 
striae  on  the  rock  surfaces  the  author  considers  to  be  a  strong  proof  that 
the  glaciers  were  extended  during  the  Pliocene  and  not  during  a  more 
recent  period.  The  origin  of  deep  lakes,  taking  Wakatipu  as  a  type,  and 
the  sounds  on  the  west  coast  were  next  discussed,  with  the  view  of  proving 
that  their  formation  is  not  due  to  subsidence  or  unequal  depression,  but 
only  to  the  scooping  out  of  the  rock  by  glaciers. 


Physiology. 

Amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  excreted  by  the  Skin  in  Man. — 
Dr.  Hermann  Aubert,  of  Rostock,  contributes  a  paper  on  this  subject 
to  the  last  part  of  Pfluger's  Archiv  (vol.  vi.  part  xi.).  The  results 
obtained  by  previous  exoerimenters  upon  this  point  are  somewhat  dis- 
crepant ;  Gerlach,  in  185 1,  estimating  it  at  8  or  9  grammes  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  Reinhard,  in 
1869,  at  only  2*23  grammes;  while  Scharling,  in  1845,  estimated  it 
at  57  grammes.  Aubert  has  made  fresh  experiments  with  modem 
appliances,  and  has  placed  the  subject  in  a  close  box  accurately  adapted 
to  the  neck,  but  with  tubes  for  the  adit  and  exit  of  air  attached  to  it ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  being  again  connected  with  apparatus  for  the 
analysis  of  the  air  containing  the  products  of  the  cutaneous  transpi- 
ration. The  general  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  a  maximum  amount  of  6*3  grammes  (97*272 
grains),  a  minimum  of  2*3  grammes  (35*512  grains),  and  a  mean  of 
g*87  grammes  (59*7528  grains)  of  carbonic  acid  are  eliminated  from 


the  whole  surface  of  the  body  below  the  neck.  If  to  this  be  added 
that  of  the  head,  he  thinks  the  entire  quantity  may  be  reckoned  at 
4  grammes,  or  a  little  more  than  one  drachm  or  60  grains.  The  tempe> 
rature  causes  considerable  variation ;  in  the  above  experiments  it  was 
about  TfP  Centigrade,  or  about  86°  Fahr.  Experiments  made  directly 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  effects  of  temperature  showed  that  at 
29^*6  C.  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  eliminated  was  2*9  grammes  ;  at 
30°  C,  3*24  grammes;  at  3i°*l  C,  3*78  grammes;  at  3i°*3  C, 
3*84  grammes  ;  at  32°  C,  4*7  grammes  ;  and  at  33°  C,  6*3  grammes. 
When  compared  with  the  totsd  loss  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  by  tne  lungs,  which  amounts  to  900  grammes,  the  proportion 
thrown  off  by  the  skin  may  be  almost  disregarded. 

Circulation  in  the  Spleen. — Olga  Stoff  and  Sophie  Hasse,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  give  an  account  of  their  researches  on  the  circulation  of 
the  spleen  in  the  Ceniralblatt  (No.  48).  Two  views  are  entertained 
upon  it.  On  the  one  hand,  ^it  is  believed  by  many,  as  by  Billroth, 
Schweigger-Seidel,  and  Kyber,  that  the  blood  path  is  a  closed  one, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  arteries  break  up  mto  capillaries,  which 
again  reunite  to  form  the  veins.  Others,  as  W.  Miiller,  hold  that  the 
arteries  discharge  their  blood  into  lacunar  spaces,  from  whence  the 
veins  arise.  Stoff  and  Hasse  support  the  latter  view ;  their  experiments- 
were  made  on  the  spleens  of  the  pike,  fr<^,  salamander,  duck,  pigeon, 
fowl,  sparrow,  falcon,  guinea-pig,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  mouse,  as  well 
as  of  man,  and  they  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  vessels 
break  up  into  lacunar  spaces  into  which  the  blood  corpuscles  pass. 

Researches  in  Bone  and  Cartilage. — Under  this  heading,  Dr.  C. 
Heitzmann  gives  the  results  of  many  observations  in  the  last  part  of 
Strieker^ s  Ja/irbikher^  completing  that  journal  for  the  year  1872.  He 
describes  carefully  the  character  of  the  cells  of  healthy  bone,  for  the 
examination  of  which  he  recommends  the  lower  part  of  tlie  femur  of 
the  rabbit  both  fresh  and  preserved  in  MuUer's  fluid.  The  canaliculi 
and  their  anastomoses,  he  says,  can  be  well  seen  in  portions  of  bone 
from  which  the  lime  salts  have  been  removed  by  lactic  acid.  He  enters 
fully  into  the  microscopical  characters  of  inflamed  bone.  In  such  bone 
the  solution  of  the  calcareous  salts  takes  place  first  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  vessels.  The  areas  ,free  from  lime  have  sharply  defined 
contours,  which  often  correspond  to  the  limits  of  the  bone-cell  territories, 
though  thoy  are  often  also  mdepcndent  of  them.  In  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  inflammation,  the  cell-bodies  enlarge,  and  their  nuclei 
divide,  the  matrix  at  the  same  time  melting  down,  both  along  the 
contours  of  the  vascular  canals  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  quite 
independently  of  the  vascular  canals,  leading  to  the  formation  of  cavities. 
Lastly,  a  differentiation  of  tissue  takes  place  of  the  substance  of  the 
enlarged  and  now  free  bone-cells,  part  forming  a  yellow  homogeneous, 
highly  refractile  substance,  and  another  part  a  colourless,  finely  granular 
substance.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  blood  in  inflamed  bone,  he 
coincides  with  the  statement  long  ago  made  by  Rokitanski,  that  in  certain 
diseased  conditions  processes  take  place  in  molten  cells  which  lead  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  formation  of  capillary  vessels,  and  on  the  other  to  blood 
corpuscles.  From  his  researches  on  hyaline  cartilage,  he  finds  tliat  the 
bodies  of  the  cartilage  cells  possess  radiating  processes  which  by  their 
anastomoses  with  each  other  form  a  delicate  varicose  network  in  the 
matrix.  These  processes  are  very  broad  and  large  at  the  points  of 
transition  of  the  hyaline  cartilage  into  the  striated  fibrous  cartilage 
and  into  the  periosteum.  He  ^en  describes  at  length  the  effects  of 
injuries  to  cartilage. 

The  Komb^  Arrow  Poison. — This  poison  is  obtained  from  the 
Strophanthus  hispidus,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Africa.  Dr.  Living- 
stone gives  some  account  of  it  in  his  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  In  hunting,  he  says,  the  natives  follow 
the  game  with  great  perseverance  and  cunning.  The  arrow  making  no 
noise,  the  herd  is  followed  until  the  poison  takes  effect  and  the  wounded 
animal  falls  out ;  it  is  then  patiently  watched  till  it  drops,  a  portion  of 
meat  round  the  wound  is  cut  away,  and  all  the  rest  is  eaten.  The 
physiological  characters  of  the  poison  have  recently  been  investigated 
by  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh.  The  plant  has  been  examined  by  Prof» 
Oliver,  of  Kew,  who  has  named  it  Strophanthus  hispidus^  and  finds 
that  it  belongs  to  the  poisonous  order  Apocynaceae,  Dr.  Fraser  con- 
cludes that  the  poison  acts  primarily  upon  the  heart,  and  produces  as 
the  final  result  of  this  action  paralysis  of  that  organ,  with  permanence 
of  the  ventricular  systole.  Pulmonary  respiration  continues  in  cold- 
blooded animals  for  several  minutes  aifter  the  heart  is  paralysed.  The 
striped  muscles  of  the  body  are  acted  on,  twitches  occur  in  them,  their 
tonicity  is  exaggerated,  and  finally  their  functional  activity  is  destroyed  ; 
the  muscles  being  hard,  and  soon  after  acid  in  reaction.  These  changes 
are  accomplished  subsequently  to  the  final  effect  upon  the  heart,  and 
are  the  result  of  a  direct  contact  of  the  substance  with  the  muscles 
themselves.  The  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord  is  suspended  scx)n 
after  the  heart  is  paralysed,  but  the  motor  conductivity  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  of  the  nerve  trunks  continues  after  the  striped  muscles  of  tlie 
body  are  paralysed.  The  lymph  hearts  of  the  frog  continue  to  con- 
tract for  many  minutes  after  the  blood  heart  has  been  paralysed. 
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Botany, 

Fertilisation  of  Abutilon. — Fritz  MUller  has  described  the  fertili- 
sation of  different  species  and  varieties  of  Abutilon^  which  are  of 
special  interest  from  the  facility  with  which  hybridization  occurs  in 
that  genus.  The  author's  observations  were  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Gartner  that  *' artificial  fertilisation  of  pure  species  generally  produces 
a  smaller  number  of  seeds  than  natural  fertilisation.'*  MUller  found, 
on  the  other  haild,  with  several  species  which  he  was  able  to  investigate, 
that  in  the  natural  condition,  although  the  stigmas  were  freely  poUenised 
by  the  agency  of  insects,  yet  a  comparatively  small  number  of  seeds 
came  to  perfection,  while  artificial  pollenisalion  almost  universally 
produce<l  a  much  larger  number  of  seeds.  In  another  point  also 
Miiller's  observations  are  at  issue  with  those  of  Kcilreutcr,  Herbert,  and 
Gartner.  These  three  observers  all  maintained  that,  when  a  pistil  was 
pollenised  simultaneously  by  the  pollen  of  two  different  foreign  species, 
both  were  not  efficacious,  but  only  the  one  which  had  the  closest 
relationship  to  the  female  plant.  MUller,  on  the  other  hand,  records, 
without  hesitation,  the  simultaneous  production  of  hybrids  between 
one  species  and  two  others,  the  pollen  of  which  was  applied  to  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Structure  of  Pamassia. — Gris,  whose  recent  death  is  a  heavy 
loss  to  French  botany,  recurs  {Mem.  dc  la  Soc.  de  Cherbourg^  torn,  xvi.) 
to  the  question  of  the  peculiar  structure  and  arrangements  of  the 
stamens  in  Pamassia  palustris.  A  large  number  of  botanists,  including 
Humboldt,  De  CandoUe,  St.-Hilaire,  and  Le  Maout,  have  stated  that 
these  are  specially  contrived  for  self-fertilisation.  C.  C.  Sprengel  had, 
however,  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1793  that  the  indications  are 
rather  the  reverse,  the  anthers  casting  their  pollen  outwardly,  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  any  of  it  can  fall  on  the  stigma,  which,  more- 
over,, is  not  mature  until  a  considerably  later  period — a  view  supported 
by  Vaucher  and  by  A.  W.  Bennett  {J,  Linn.  Soc.  Ap.  1869).  Gris 
entirely  confirms  this  latter  view.  He  also  supports  the  statements 
of  the  last-named  writers  that  the  stamens  gradually  lengthen  while  in 
close  contact  with  the  pistil,  and  do  not  in  turns  approach  it,  like 
those  of  Saxifraga,  as  is  usually  stated  in  botanical  text-books. 

The  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut.  Ettingsliauscn  discusses 
{Sitzungsb.  der  J^.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  of  Vienna,  1872  div.  i)  the  ancestry 
■of  Castanea  vesca  (the  sweet  or  Spanish  chestnut).  In  the  fossil  flora 
of  Leoben,  not  only  the  leaves,  but  even  the  male  catkins,  of  a  species 
of  Castanea  are  found,  in  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  the  anthers  can 
be  recognised.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  &c.  being  very  variable,  these 
have  been  described  as  several  species  of  Cupuliferae  from  the  Tertiary 
formations.  Of  Castanea  atavia  (Ung.)  we  have  also  remains  of  the 
spiny  husk  and  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  of  this  species  pass  over  gradu- 
ally into  those  of  C.  vesca^  those  obtained  from  the  newer  formations 
showing  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  present  type  ;  and  hence  our 
present  species  appears  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  C.  atavia  of 
the  Tertiary.  C.  C/ngeri  [lieer)  from  Greenland,  and  Fagus  castanea^folia 
are  the  same  species,  which  must  have  had  at  one  time  a  very  wide 
distribution.  Seventeen  nature-printed  plates  illustrate  the  variation 
in  the  leaves. 

Fossil  Plants  of  the  American  Tertiaries. — Lesquereux,  in  a  sup- 
plement to  the  fifth  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  points  out 
\A  mcrican  Jour  nal  of  Science  and  AriSy  1872,  p.  495)  the  close  connection 
between  the  Tertiary  American  Flora  and  that  at  present  existing.  This 
is  especially  indicated  by  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Green  River  station 
(referable  to  the  Upper  Miocene).  Besides  species  of  Salix^  Myricay 
JihiiSy  and  Ilex^  intimately  related  to  species  now  existing,  there  is  an 
Anipelopsis  and  Moriis^  indicating  by  their  marked  affinity  the  origin 
of  the  existing  widely  distributed  Virginian  creeper  and  red  mulberry. 

Pelorla  in  Labiatae. — Peyritsch  continues  {Sitzungsb.  der  k.  Akad. 
der  JViss.  of  Vienna,  1872)  his  researches  on  abnormal  regularity  in  the 
flowers  of  Labiatae.  The  preponderating  occurrence  of  quaternary 
types  in  the  apical  and  lateral  regular  flowers  he  considers  to  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  assumption  of  a  primary  quinary  type  in  this  order. 
The  assumption  that  the  four  stamens  and  the  constant  reversiop  to 
fours  in  the  pelorian  flowers  represent  an  original  quaternary  type  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity  ;  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  flower- 
leaves  is  then  in  accordance  with  the  almost  invariable  arrangement, of 
the  leaves  and  bracts,  which  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  depart  from  a 
cruciform  and  decussate  position. 

Influence  of  Foreign  Pollen  on  the  Parent  Plant. — Asa  Gray 
adds  {American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  ^  December  1872)  another 
to  the  already  numerous  instances  which  have  placed  this  mysterious 
phenomenon  beyond  dispute.  An  apple  (s])itzenberg)  produced  a  fruit 
half  of  which  was  (at  least  as  to  the  surface)  spitzenberg,  tlie  other 
half  russet.  A  tree  of  the  latter  fruit  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  off. 
The  division  into  two  exactly  equal  parts  is  quite  unexpected  ;  as  the 
styles  and  carpels  were  five,  we  should  have  expected  the  division  to  be 
into  fifths.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  pollen  in  this  case  is,  mor- 
phologically, on  the  calyx,  not  upon  the  pericarp. 

Stamens  replacing  Ovules. — Godron  {Mhnoires  de  la  Socicte  de 
Cherbourg^  vol.  x%'i.  p.  120)  has  described  a  double-flowered  Petunia  in 


which  the  ovules  were  replaced  by  anthers.  The  pistil  occasionally  also 
presented  as  many  as  three,  four,  or  five  carpellary  leaves  instead  of  two, 
the  normal  number.  The  flowers  of  Petunia  become  double  by  the 
conversion  of  stamens  into  petals ;  a  certain  number  of  the  stamens, 
however,  usually  continue  polleniferous,  and  their  pollen  is  stated,  when 
used  to  fertilise  single-flowered  plants,*  to  determine  the  production 
of  an  abundant  progeny  of  plants  with  double  flowers  and  varied 
colours. 

Bemarkable  Aroid.— Mr.  Bull  has  flowered  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  Old  World)  at  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Godwitiia  gigas,  the  remark- 
able Aroid  brought  from  Nicaragua  by  Dr.  Seemann.  It  only  produces 
a  single  leaf,  and  after  this  has  died  off  the  inflorescence  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  middle  of  December  the  dark  chocolate-purple 
spa  the  was  I  foot  10  inches  long,  and  was  supported  on  a  mottled 
peduncle  measuring  ij  foot. 

Structure  of  the  Flowers  of  Welwitsohia. — Professor  M*Nab  com- 
municated to  the  Linnean  Society  (December  19)  his  observations  on 
the  development  and  structure  of  the  flowers  of  lVekL*itschin  which  he 
had  studied  in  specimens  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Hooker.  He 
considered  the  male  flower  to  consist  of  four  series  of  opposite  and 
decussating  parts.  The  two  outer  form  a  perianth,  which  is  succeeded 
in  order  by  two  primordial  stamens,  each  of  whicli  subsequently 
branches  into  three,  and  by  two  carpels,  between  which  is  the  unde- 
veloped extremity  of  the  axis.  In  the  female  flower  the  two  inner  parts 
of  the  perianth,  the  two  primordial  stamens,  and  the  two  carpels  are  not 
developed.  The  extremity  of  the  axis  which  becomes  the  "nucleus" 
of  the  naked  ovule  is  surrounded  ultimately  by  a  circular  integument. 
Strasburger  differs  from  Professor  M'Nab  in  considering  that  the 
stamens  form  tu-o  whorls,  one  whorl  consisting  of  two  stamens,  the 
other  of  four.  This  conclusion,  after  re-examining  his  specimens.  Pro- 
fessor M*Nab  is  unable  to  agree  with,  as  also  with  Strasburger's 
view,  founded  on  the  analogy  with  Ephedra^  that  the  outer  leaves  of  the 
female  flower  are  carpels.  Welwitschia,  he  considers,  makes  a  very 
close  approach  to  the  Argiosperms,  the  axis  of  the  flower  ending  in  a 
mass  of  tissue  which  in  the  female  is  the  terminal  o^'ule. 
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Higden'B  Polychronioon.    Vol.  IV.    Ed.  J.  R.  Lumby. 

The  value  of  this  edition  consists  in  the  two  Old  English 
translations  which  accompany  the  Latin  text,  that  of  Trevisa 
(born  1342,  died  141 2),  and  that  of  the  Harleian  MS. 
2261,  for  they  represent  to  us  the  English  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  A  very  short  extract  will  show  the 
difference.  "  There  burgeys  were  i-woned  to  stonde  and 
loke  aboute  and  telle  here  mery  tales.  Lucanus  seith,  in 
tlie  feelde  that  hatte  Marcius,  at  the  grete  feste,  i-made  sette 
the  hedes  of  gentil  men  that  were  i-slawe  in  stede  of  messes 
uppon  the  mete  hordes.  Marius  was  so  cruel  that  meny 
men  hadde  levere  slee  hem  self  than  come  in  Marius  his 
honde.  Therfore  Catulus  the  consul  drank  venym,  and 
Merula,  Jupiter  his  owne  bisshop,  kutte  his  own  veynes, 
and  bledde  anon  to  dethe."  (Trevisa.)  "...  where 
the  citesynnes  were  wonte  to  sitte  and  talke.  And  as 
Lucanus  reherseth  he  causede  the  hedes  of  the  noble  men 
of  Rome,  in  a  feste  that  he  made,  to  be  servede  to  hym 
and  to  be  sette  on  the  table.  The  cruelenesse  of  Marius 
was  soe  grete  that  mony  men  hade  lever  to  sle  theym  selfe 
then  to  putte  theyrne  in  his  mercy.  Wherefore  Catullus 
the  consul  drunke  poyson,  and  Merula  the  byschop  Jovialle 
bledde  to  dethe  thro  the  kyttenge  of  a  veync."  (Had.  MS.) 
Much  of  the  preface  is  perhaps  superfluous,  as  a  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  the  original  sources  to  each  other  is 
needless  when  w^e  only  want  an  edition  of  the  Universal 
History  popular  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the 
two  accompanying  translations,  A  very  full  English  voca- 
bulary ought  to  accompany  the  last  volume  of  the  work. 


Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestlo,   of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  Vm.    Vol.  IV.  Part  II.    Ed.  J.  S.  Brewer. 

The  preface  and  index  to  volume  iv.  are  yet  to  come,  in  a 
third  part,  so  that  as  to  the  second  part  we  need  say  little 
more  than  tliat  it  contains  the  papers  of  the  years  1526-1528. 
We  have  now  therefore  reached  the  times  of  the  Divorce, 
There  are  many  details  about  the  founding  of  "  Cardinal 
CoUcges "  at  Oxford  and  at  Ipswich  by  Wolsey,  and  about 
the  monasteries  suppressed  for  that  purpose,  lists  of  receipts 
from  lay  and  clerical  subsidies,  the  detail  of  the  victualhng 
of  Calais,  a  number  of  papers  showing  the  popular  feeling, 
and  much  other  valuable  material.  The  vast  mass  of 
despatches  to  and  from  the  Emperor  and  Francis  I.  and 
the  Pope  in  these  eventful  years  we  must  reserve  for  con- 
sideration till  the  editor  gives  us  his  long  expected  preface. 
The  abstracts  in  all  the  series  are  now  given  somewhat 
more  fully  than  at  first,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  his- 
torical student. 

Calendar  of  Siate  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Heigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  Addenda,  1 580-1 625.  Ed.  Mary  Anne  Everett 
Green. 

I  r  shows  the  need  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Records 
that  such  an  amount  of  additional  documents  should  have 
been  discovered.  The  searches  have  now,  however,  "  been 
so  exhaustive  as  to  leave  no  probability  of  further  discoveries 
of  importance.  The  Domestic  Calendars  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  completed  from  1547  to  1625."  The  Historical 
Commission  may,  however,  still  find  much  historical  matter, 
especially  correspondence,  of  importance — since  in  old  days 
leading  statesmen  often  kept  the  State  Papers  of  their  office, 


and  some  of  their  descendants  may  do  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  lately  done,  and  give  their  ancestors*  papers  to  the  State 
again.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  of  course  very 
miscellaneous.  There  are  a  number  of  papers  about  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  and  their  old  customs.  Very  many  docu- 
ments about  the  Roman  Catholics  at  home  and  abroad  are 
calendared,  and  the  editor  has  given  fuller  lists  of  the 
names  than  before.  There  is  a  "  Statement,  addressed  by  Sir 
Fras.  Bacon  to  the  King,  of  the  Chancery  cause,  Giles  and 
Eliz.  Warren  v,  W.  Waller,  relating  to  the  lease  of  a 
house,  which  has  been  seventeen  years  in  Court."  New- 
College  men  may  be  interested  in  a  sjiit  by  Hum.  Wickham 
to  get  his  two  younger  sons  admitted  to  Winchester,  and 
thence  preferred  to  New  College,  and  there  admitted  as  of 
the  blood  of  the  founder.  Secretary  Walsingham's  apothe- 
cary sends  him  medicines  of  a  curious  character ;  part  of  a 
unicorn  occurs  among  them  "  for  resisting  poison  which 
may  be  tried  on  animals  to  whom  arsenic  lias  been  given  ' 
"  he  has  also  silver  medals,  idols  of  Isis  taken  from  mun. 
mies."  The  index  is  very  good,  e.g.  many  curious  articles 
are  mentioned  under  "  Books,**  "  Oxford,"  and  similar 
headings. 

The  Calendar  of  Malmesbury. 

In  Hampson's  Medii  Aevi  Kaiendarium,  i.  p.  435,  scq.,  a 
calendar  is  given,  from  the  Cotton  MS.,  Titus  D.  xxviL, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  a  Saxon  monastery,  but  which 
Hampson  could  not  further  identify.  But  the  entries  and 
obits  show  that  it  was  the  Calendar  of  Malmesbury,  e.g.  at 
Junes  and  10  are  "dedicatio  Basilicae  Sanctae  Mariae," 
and  "  dedicatio  monasterii  Salvatoris  Mundi,"  which  prove 
the  point;  see  William  of  Malmesbury's  Gesta  Pontificum^ 
V.  §  197  ;  and  similarly  the  mention  of  Abbots  Aelfwine  and 
Byrhtold ;  and  the  burial  of  Wulpnoth,  at  October  18.  The 
calendar  was  composed  just  after  1012,  as  the  mention  of 
S.  Alphege  shows ;  but  the  obits  inserted  range  late  doAMi  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Hampson  has  only  given  part  of  the 
obits.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  to  copy  and  publish  it  with  full  annotations. 
At  January  3,  Boca  is  a  misreading  for  Boia.  Brother  Aelsinus, 
who  wTOte  it,  uses  an  easy  cipher,  formed  by  substituting  the 
following  consonant  for  each  vowel,  e.  g.  Aelsknxs  mf  scrkp- 
skt  =  Aelsinus  me  scripsit.  A  complete  volume  of  me- 
diaeval English  calendars,  careftilly  edited,  would  be  very 
instructive.  C.  W.  Boase. 

The  History  of  Sicily  to  the  Athenian  War ;  with  Elucidations  of 
the  Sicilian  Odes  of  Pindar.  By  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  With  a  Map. 
Murray. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  name  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  his 
reconstructive  criticism  of  the  accounts  left  us  as  to  the 
grouping  of  the  figures  in  ancient  works  of  art  that  a 
parallel  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  grouping  of  the  ideas  in 
Pindar's  Epinician  Odes,  by  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
varied  relations  of  the  Sicilian  colonies  with  the  mother 
country,  is  peculiarly  welcome.  He  begins  with  a  sketch  of 
the  earhest  views  of  the  Greeks  about  Sicily,  as  represented 
in  the  Odyssey.  When  the  Greeks  on  their  way  back  from 
Troy  attempt  to  round  Cape  Malea,  the  fatal  north  winds 
carry  them  away,  some  down  to  Egypt,  some  on  a  long 
voyage  among  the  wonderlands  of  the  West.  Men  are 
so  fond  of  localising  old  national  stories  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  various  spots  on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were 
soon  identified  with  those  visited  by  Ulysses.  Mr.  Lloyd 
well  points  out  that  the  account  of  Scylla  and  Chary bd is, 
however  exaggerated,  is  but  a  heightened  study  fifter  the 
natural  scene,  and  that  this  shows  a  certain  amount  of  local 
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knowledge  which  must  have  been  acquired  from  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  actual  voyagers,  Greek  or  Phoenician. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  early  discoverers  of 
the  rich  lands  of  the  West  purposely  exaggerated  the  dangers 
and  horrors  of  the  route  to  keep  away  competitors  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  or  the  tin  and  amber  countries 
of  the  North.  The  account,  too,  of  the  cannibals  does  not 
now  seem  so  strange  after  the  late  discoveries  of  the  caves 
of  such  tribes  on  several  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Cyclops  Pol)rphemus,  "vast  as  a  mountain  in  bulk  that 
peers  above  all  others"  {Odyss.  ix.  191),  who  throws  huge 
rocks  into  the  sea,  is  partially  identified  by  Mr.  Lloyd  with 
a  personification  of  Aetna  as  a  volcano,  and  he  ingeniously 
works  out  this  idea  in  explaining  the  story  of  his  struggle 
with  the  stream-god  Acis  for  the  sea-nymph  Galatea,  since 
the  lava  often  injures  the  rivers.  But  we  may  remark  on 
this  that  Aetna  is  believed  to  have  been,  like  Vesuvius,  long 
dormant,  and  its  first  eruption  in  historical  times  is  dated, 
somewhat  vaguely,  "  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,"  some  time 
after  the  Greek  colonies  had  been  founded  in  Sicily,  and 
Humboldt  {Cosmos,  i.  note  213)  refers  Odyss,  xii.  68,  202, 
2 10,  to  Stromboli — Trupos  t  ohidlo  ^vcAAai.  But  allowing  that 
the  poets  of  Homer's  time  had  a  vague  knowledge  of 
Sicily,  the  voyage  further  west  admits  of  no  identifications. 
Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  cannot  possibly  be 
Corcyra;  Welcker  has  even  ventured  to  identify  it  with 
Britain.  It  is  curious  that  the  later  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople knew  so  little  of  Britain  that  Procopius*  island  "  op- 
posite to  the  land  where  the  ghosts  are  ferried  across  the 
straits  "  is  as  unreal  as  the  realm  of  Alcinous. 

From  this  discussion,  our  author  proceeds  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  successive  Greek  colonies, 
since  Pindar's  frequent  allusions  to  the  ancestry  of  his  heroes 
and  their  connection  with  the  leading  heroic  and  sacred 
families  of  the  mother  countries  are  inexplicable  without  a 
minute  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  Dissen  did  great  ser- 
vice in  pointing  out  that  Pindar  did  not  introduce  legends 
arbitrarily  into  the  Odes,  but  that  traditional  connection 
with  the  native  country  or  concerns  of  the  victor  was  an  in- 
dispensable characteristic.  Yet  even  Dissen  did  not  always 
succeed  in  tracing  this  out  in  detail.  Thus  in  an  ode 
written  for  Hiero,  descendant  of  a  colonist  from  the  isle  of 
Telos  (near  the  Triopian  promontory  of  Caria),  who  was  an 
hierophant  of  the  Chthonian  or  subterranean  gods  (the 
very  name  Hiero  probably  alludes  to  the  sacred  functions 
of  this  family),  the  references  to  Thessalian  stories  are 
explained  by  Mr.  Lloyd  as  due  to  the  early  connection 
between  Thessaly  and  Caria  in  religious  matters ;  and  it  is 
this  Thessalian  connection  that  brings  in  the  traditions  of 
I^acereia  and  the  Centaurs,  and  probably  also  the  set 
of  traditions  as  to  Asclepius  (whose  worship  at  Cos  and 
Cnidus  was  so  renowned),  since  Pindar  places  the  birth  of 
the  god  at  Lacereia,  on  the  Baebian  Lake,  and  he  was 
educated  by  Cheiron  on  the  Magnesian  mountains.  In  fact, 
the  feeling  of  colonists  for  the  mother-land  was  nowhere  so 
intense  as  among  the  Greeks,  independent  as  the  colonies 
so  generally  were  in  a  political  sense.  A  prize  at  the 
Olympic  or  Pythian  games,  a  recognition  by  the  united 
representatives  of  the  Hellenic  race,  an  ode  from  one  of  the 
great  poets  which  would  be  to  them  fame  and  immortality, 
was  to  them  of  inestimable  value ;  they  had  thus  won,  or 
recovered,  or  vindicated,  their  place  among  those  noble  clans 
to  whom  Pindar  ascribes  all  excellencies  of  mind  and  body 
as  theirs  by  hereditary'  right.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
point  in  which  Mr.  IJoyd  seems  right  as  against  the  com- 
mentators. Many  of  the  moral  remarks  are  often  supposed 
to  be  intended  as  admonitions  to  Hiero  and  others,  good 
advice,  that  is,  to  a  tyrant,  warnings  against  oppression,  arro- 


gance, avarice,  and  the  like.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  points  out  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  inconsistency  to  suppose  that  Pin- 
dar could  introduce  into  an  ode  intended  for  public  perform- 
ance, and  intended  to  be  a  glory  and  delight  for  the  victor, 
any  such  reflections  either  upon  Hiero  or  upon  his  friends 
or  those  he  affected  and  favoured,  as  could  not  but  be  dis- 
tasteful and  disagreeable  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  most  of 
those  who  were  present.  On  the  contrary,  the  poet  often 
seems  to  be  guarding  him  from  cavil  or  open  attack, 
speaking  indirectly  as  of  attacks  that  had  been  made  on 
himself.  Envy  that  assails  the  victor  has  not  spared  the 
poet,  and  he  denounces  his  own  calumniators  with  violence 
to  make  colourable  the  keenness  with  which  he  apprehends 
the  injustice  of  like  kind  done  to  his  patron — so  he  intro- 
duces occasion  for  enunciations  as  to  how  malice  may  be 
fairly  coped  with,  and  mischief  turned  back  upon  its 
authors. 

The  work  is  thus  mainly  an  account  of  the  great  families 
of  Gelo  and  Hiero,  which  took  the  lead  in  the  early  times  of 
Sicily,  and  of  the  odes  of  Pindar  written  in  their  honour ; 
each  part  of  the  discussion  throwing  light  on  the  other. 
All  the  Sicilian  odes  are  translated,  and  have  separate  intro- 
ductions ;  and  notices  of  the  architecture  and  coinage  of  the 
island  are,  as  we  should  expect  from  our  author's  previous 
writings,  often  brought  in  with  good  effect  to  illustrate  his 
main  subject.  And  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratitude  for 
his  abstinence  from  anything  like  an  array  of  learned  refer- 
ences, and  for  the  clear  and  pleasant  English  of  the  book. 

C.  W.  BOASE. 


Contefits  of  tlie  yournals^  (2fc. 

BuUetino  deU'  Instituto,  November,  describes  the  remains  of  the 
Aedes  divi  Julii,  just  discovered  close  to  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum.  It  had  a  platform  in  front  (in  which  the  beaks 
of  the  ships  taken  at  Actium  were  inserted),  from  which  Augustus 
spoke  the  funeral  speech  on  his  sister  Octavia,  and  Tiberius  that  on 
Augustus. — Some  inedited  inscriptions  from  Athens  follow,  and  a  very 
curious  Doric  one  from  Selinus,  which  shows  that  the  temple  in  which 
it  was  found  was  an  *AiroWiiyioy.  It  begins,  Aik  rohs  0€ohs  rovcBt 
yiKwyri  rol  ^tKiyoTutmoiy  and  then  follows  the  list  of  Sicilian  gods. 

Qott.  gel.  Anzeigen,  November  6.  — Geiger  continues  his  notices  of 
recent  works  on  the  Humanists,  this  time  taking  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  similarly  disposed  towards  the  Reformation ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  number  of  December  4  is  devoted  to  Durand  de 

Laur's  ErasmCt  prkurseur  ei  initiatmr  de  V esprit  moderne,  of  which  the 
reviewer  judges  somewhat  unfavourably. — November  6  also  contains  a 
second  notice  of  Hehn's  KuUurpJianzen  itnd  JTausthiere  (already  re- 
viewed at  length  in  the  Academy^  vol.  iii.  pp.  309-313),  with  especial 
reference  to  the  physical  circumstances  that  condition  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  various  plants  mentioned,  e.g.  as  to  the  early  existence  of 
the  chestnut  in  Europe. — Friedlander's  Codex  Traditionum  I  Vest/a licarum 
and  Grotefend's  Ilandbuch  der  historischcn  Chronologic  des  dattsc/iett 
Mitt^laliers  und  der  Nnizdt  are  also  reviewed  ;  the  latter  does  for  Ger- 
many what  Sir  H.  Nicolas*  Chronology  of  History  does  for  England. 

November  20. — Sloet's  Urkundenbuch  of  Guelders  is  reviewed  by 
Waitz  ;  and  Ewald's  Die  Eroberung  Preussens  durch  die  Deutschen^  by 
Perlbach  ;  and  Voigt's  Die  Geschichtschreibung  iiber  den  Zug  A'arfs  V. 

gegen    Tunis  (1535). November  27  has  interesting  notices  of  Ticf- 

trunk's  book  on  the  opposition  of  the  Bohemian  Estates  to  Ferdinand  I. 
in  1547 ;  of  d'Ovidio's  attempt  to  show  that  the  nouns  of  the 
Romance  dialects  derive  their  oblique  case  not  merely  from  the  Latin 
accusative,  but  from  other  Latin  cases  as  well,  and  of  Grundtvig's 
Danish  National  Balloils. 

The  M^moires  de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences  morales  et  poll- 
tiques  de  llnstitut  de  France,  tome  xiii.,  contains  historical  notices 
on  the  lives  and  works  of  Savigny,  de  Tocqueville,  and  Victor  Cousin, 
by  Mignet,  and  a  number  of  valuable  reports  on  the  competing  works 
examined  in  the  various  sections  of  Philosophy,  Morals,  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Jurisprudence,  and  History.  One  of  the  reports  in  the  latter  is 
by  Guizot,  on  the  subject  of  the  States-General.  The  volume  is  worth 
especial  notice. 

The  companion  volume,  Recueil  des  Discours,  Rapports  et  Pieces 
diverses  lus  dans  les  Stances  de  I'Acad^mie  fran^aise,  1860-1869, 
deuxieme  partie,  contains  (i)  The  Discours  de  Reception  from  1866,  e.g. 
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of  Prevost-Paradol  on  succeeding  Ampere — to  which  Guizot  replies ; 
of  the  Abbe  Gratry  on  succeeding  Barante — to  which  Vitet  replies. 
(2)  The  Discours  sur  les  Prix  de  Vertu.  (3)  Villemain's  reports  on  the 
competitive  works  from  1866.  (4)  Papers  by  members  of  the  Academy ; 
two  very  interesting  ones  by  Prevost-Paradol. 


JVew  Publications. 

Chroniken,   Die,  der  deutschen  Stadte  vom   14.  bis  ins  16.  Jahr- 

hundert.      10.    Bd.   A.   u.   d.   T.   Die   Chroniken    der  frankischen 

Stadte.     Niimberg.     4.  Bd.     Leipzig :  Hirzcl. 
Cramer,   Kreisr.  J.     Die  Grafschaft  Hohenzollcrn.     Ein  Bild  siid- 

deutscher  Volkszustande.    1400-1850.    Mit  einer  color,  (lith.)  Karte 

und  4  Tab.     Stuttgart :  Kirn. 

Gerard,  Charles.     Les  Artistes  de  I'Alsace  pendant  le  moyen-ige. 

Tome  I.     Colmar  :  Barth. 
KoHLER,  Pfr.  K.  F.    Luther's  Reisen  und  ihre  Bedeutuug  fiir  das  Werk 

der  Reformation.     Nach  Quellen  bearbeitet.     Eisenach  :  Bacmeister. 
Kraffert,    a.    H.     Chronik   von    Liegnitz.     2.  Bd.    2.  Abth.  und 

3.  Bd.     Liegnitz  :  Krunibhaar. 
Lochner,    G.    W.   N.      Geschichte   der    Reichsstadt    Niirnberg    zur 

Zeit  Kaiser  Karls  IV.,  1 347-1 378.     Berlin  :  Lobeck. 


Philology. 

Xia  L^gende  ath^nienne.  Etude  de  Mythologie  comparee.  Par  Emile 
Bumouf,'.Directeur  de  I'Ecole  fran9aise  d'Athenes.  Paris  :  Maison- 
neuve  et  Cic. 

In  this  "Study  of  Comparative  Mythology,"  M.  Burnouf 
has  done  good  service  to  a  science  of  very  modern  growth, 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  light  afforded  by  careful  and 
minute  local  research.  His  position  at  Athens  has  given 
him  unusual  facilities  for  the  task,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  will  be  found  to  follow  his  example,  as  opportunity 
may  be  given  them,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  the 
theoretical  conclusions  of  the  comparative  mythologist  may, 
by  degrees,  be  thoroughly  tested,  as  well  as  illustrated,  by 
observing  the  modifications  which  the  various  myths  have 
undergone  from  local  considerations,  and  the  influence 
which  they  have  exercised  on  local  religion. 

The  myth  which  naturally  plays  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  research  of  M.  Burnouf  is  that  of  Athene,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Athens,  and  especially,  as  he  shows,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Acropolis  ;  which  contained  at  least  four  shrines 
dedicated  in  her  honour,  as  well  as  the  three  famous  statues 
of  Athena  Polias,  Atliena  Parthenos,  and  Athena  Pro- 
machos.  Starting  with  complete  acquiescence  in  the  views 
of  Professor  Max  Miiller  as  to  the  origin  of  the  myth,  which 
identifies  Athene  etymologically  with  Ahand,  the  Aurora  of 
the  Veda,  and  looks  upon  the  goddess  as  the  impersonation 
of  the  dawn,  he  w^orks  out  its  details  with  considerable 
minuteness,  in  respect  both  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Athene  herself,  and  of  her  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Zeus,  her  father,  the  heaven,  from  whose  face  the  dawn 
appears  to  spring,  and  on  the  other  with  Poseidon,  the  pro- 
ducer of  water.  This  latter  god  is  in  India,  as  in  Arcadia, 
essentially  the  god  of  the  waters  of  heaven,  and  so  closely 
akin  to,  and  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  from,  Zeus 
Ombrios ;  but  in  Greece  he  is  generally  connected  with  what 
to  the  Greeks  was  the  more  important  realm  of  water,  and 
so  to  them  is  the  Ocean  God.  It  is,  however,  in  the  former 
capacity  that  he  comes  especially  in  contact,  or  rather  in 
collision,  with  Athene  :  the  special  enemy  of  the  dawn  being 
naturally  the  monarch  of  the  clouds.  To  sum  up  the  legend 
in  M.  Burnouf  s  words  : 

'*  In  respect  of  the  daugliter  of  the  heaven,  at  the  side  opposite  the 
horizon,  there  is  another  great  deity  who  presides  over  the  celestial 
ocean.  The  world  is  in  dispute  between  these  two  powers  :  the  one 
brings  light  and  activity  to  the  living  beings  which  it  contains ;  the 
other  strikes  the  celestial  mountains  (/.  e.  ^the  clouds),  makes  the  waters 


gush  out,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  divine  horse  whose  movements 
Aurora  controls.  After  the  struggle,  the  god  that  causes  the  waters  to 
flow  communicates  fertility  to  the  earth,  which,  becoming  his  bride, 
gives  birth  to  the  plants  and  animals.  So  Aurora  presents  herself  daily 
at  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  peaceable  or  ready  for  combat,  according  as  the 
sky  is  pure  or  cloudy.  If  it  is  pure,  she  is  calm,  serene,  triumphant. 
If  it  is  cloudy,  she  is  a  warrior  driving  far  before  her  the  deity  who 
governs  the  waters,  and  forcing  him  to  show  his  divinity  by  the  blows 
which  he  endures,  or  the  blessings  which  he  bestows." 

In  all  this,  M.  Burnouf  is  playing  the  part  of  a  comparative 
mythologist  pure  and  simple.  It  is  true  that  he  illustrates 
his  points  by  reference  to  varieties  of  the  legend  as  found  at 
Corinth,  Troezen,  or  elsewhere ;  and  especially  by  contrasting 
the  myth  of  Poseidon  as  it  occurs  in  Arcadia  with  the  modi- 
fication of  the  same  legend  at  Eleusis.  In  die  former  he  is 
the  cloud-god,  wedding  Demeter-Erinnys,  herself  a  deity  of 
heaven,  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  dawn.  In  the 
latter  Demeter  has  become  the  earth,  and  her  consort,  the 
father  of  the  mysterious  damsel,  is  Zeus,  the  empire  of  rain 
being  now  transferred  to  him  from  Poseidon,  whose  kingdom 
is  there  found  in  the  watery  plains  of  ocean.  But  all  this 
might  have  been  worked  out  from  materials  accessible  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action  :  and  the  especial  value  of 
M.  Burnouf  s  book  lies  rather  in  his  careful  and  ingenious 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  Athenian  topography  with  refer- 
ence to  the  myths. 

Of  this,  the  most  striking  example  is  found  in  his  second 
chapter,  on  the  astronomical  facts  of  the  Acropolis.  It  had 
been  observed  by  previous  writers  on  the  subject,  though 
by  comparatively  few  of  them,  that,  while  all  the  temples  on 
the  Acropolis  had  in  the  main  an  easterly  direction,  yet 
none  of  them  face  due  east,  and,  moreover,  that  hardly 
any  two  of  them  have  their  axes  parallel  to  each  other. 
Previous  maps  and  plans,  with  the  exception  of  those  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  are  singularly  inaccurate  on  this  point ;  and 
even  he  looks  on  the  irregularity  as  interesting  rather  from 
the  great  beauty  which  it  produces,  in  not  only  obviating 
the  dry  uniformity  of  so  many  parallel  straight  Unes,  but 
also  giving  exquisite  varieties  of  light  and  shade,  than  because 
it  is  based  on  any' scientific  principle. 

M.  Burnouf,  however,  has  endeavoured,  and  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  show  that  this  variety  of  direction  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  dependent  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  which 
guides  the  orientation  of  Christian  churches,  and  that  the 
object  in  view  was  that  the  portico  of  each  temple,  and  con- 
sequently the  image  of  the  deity  within  its  shrine,  should 
face  the  dawn  on  the  day  of  the  chief  festival  which  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  he  could  have  proved  his  point  with  regard 
to  the  other  temples  also  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  Parthenon, 
the  most  illustrious  of  them  all,  his  observations  coincide 
remarkably  wdth  his  theory. 

He  shows  in  the  first  place  that,  while  the  Grecian  States 
generally  regulated  their  year  in  accordance  with  one  or 
other  of  the  solstices  or  equinoxes,  at  Athens  the  summer 
solstice  was  the  only  one  of  these  four  dates  which  could 
reasonably  be  selected  as  the  starting-point  for  the  year, 
since  on  that  day  only  of  the  four  was  the  actual  sunrise 
visible  from  the  Acropolis.  On  all  the  others  it  was  hidden 
by  the  intervention  of  some  neighbouring  height ;  but  on 
that  day  it  was  visible  through  a  gap  between  Pentehcus 
and  Hymettus,  so  little  higher  than  the  Acropolis  that  the 
defect  was  approximately  corrected  by  refraction.  On  the 
shoulder  of  Hymettus,  at  this  lowest  point,  there  is  at 
present  the  monastery  of  St.  John  Kunigos,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  temple  of  Apollo  Kunios  (which  surname  M.  Burnouf 
.  elsewhere  shows  to  mean  "  the  son  of  the  Sun  ")>  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  altar  of  Athene  Parthenos  to  the  sunrise  at 
the  summer  solstice  in  445  B.C.,  the  presumed  date  of  the 
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foundation  of  the  present  Parthenon,  would  exactly  have 
passed  through  the  site  of  this  temple.  The  inference  that 
this  consideration  decided  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Athene  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  another  temple,  of  Zeus  Hymet- 
tios,  is  known  to  have  stood  on  the  crest  of  Hymettus,  to 
the  south-east  of  Athens,  exactly  in  the  line  between  the 
xiltar  and  the  sunrise  at  the  winter  solstice ;  and  even  more 
remarkably  by  an  alteration  in  the  site  of  the  Parthenon 
itself  from  that  of  the  older  building  on  which  it  approxi- 
mately stands.  The  change  of  position  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Penrose  and  other  travellers,  but  has  hitherto  been 
unexplained.  M.  Bumouf  shows  that  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  variation  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
ecliptic  with  the  equator  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
buildings ;  since  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  altar  of 
Athene,  and  consequently  the  temple,  so  far  to  the  north 
that  the  line  between  it  and  the  sunrise  at  the  summer 
solstice  should  still  pass  through  the  lowest  point  of  Hymet- 
tus. Acting  on  this  hypothesis,  he  finds  that  the  alteration 
of  position  exactly  corresponds  to  the  variation  of  angle 
between  445  b.c.  and  554  b.c,  the  date  of  the  second  ad- 
ministration of  Peisistratus,  to  which  time  Mr.  Penrose  and 
others  had  already  attributed  the  older  building  on  archi- 
tectural grounds. 

But  though  these  facts  account  satisfactorily  for  the  position 
of  the  altar,  yet  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty  on  finding  that 
the  temple,  though  situated  directly  behind  the  altar,  so  that 
a  line  which  is  actually  traceable  from  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  to  the  altar  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  por- 
tico, does  yet  not  face  the  actual  dawn,  its  axis  forming  an 
angle  of  6"^  55'  with  the  line  from  the  altar  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Kunios.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
M.  Bumouf  by  the  fact  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  axis 
of  the  temple  with  the  due  east  and  west  line  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  least  zenithal  distance  of  the  sun  in 
445  ^-C-  3  so  that  the  direction  of  the  temple  is  really  de- 
termined by  an  independent  consideration,  but  is  equally 
referable  to  local  solar  phenomena. 

In  this  way  M.  Bumouf  confimis  the  belief,  derived  from 
philological  considerations,  that  the  worsliip  of  Athene  is 
closely  connected  with  the  dawn ;  and  shows  that  to  that 
fact  we  are  to  trace  the  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  at 
least  her  principal  temple  at  Athens.  If  the  data  on  which 
he  grounds  his  arguments  are  not  extensive  enough  to  be 
absolutely  conclusive,  they  are  at  least  suggestive  of  further 
investigation ;  and  we  may  hope  that  much  light  will  in 
future  be  thrown  upon  the  labours  of  the  comparative  myth- 
ologist,  by  similar  intelligent  contemplation  of  the  myths 
in  the  concrete  form  which  they  assume  in  individual 
localities.  J.  R.  King. 

Big-Veda-Sanhitft.  The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans ;  together 
with  the  Commentary  of  Sslyandcharya.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller, 
M.  A.  Volume  V.  Published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  M.'s  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.     Allen,  1872. 

The  Taittiriya-Samhita.  [Herausgegeben  von  Albrecht  Weber. 
IndiscAe  Studietiy  Vols.  XI.  and  XII.]    Leipzig  :  1 87 1-72. 

Since  1846,  when  Dr.  R.  Roth,  now  professor  at  Tubingen, 
published  his  essays  on  the  Literature  and  History  of  the 
Veda,  and  thereby  introduced  a  mass  of  new  and  brilliant 
light'  into  the  comparatively  neglected  field  of  enquiry  opened 
through  the  researches  of  Colebrooke  and  Rosen,  that  branch 
of  Hindu  writings  has  received  a  steadily  growing  amount 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  European  Sanskrit  scholars. 
To  the  general  public,  whose  interest  in  Oriental  literature 
has  at  no  time  been  of  a  very  enthusiastic  kind,  such  his- 
torical and  linguistic  problems  as  are  connected  with  the 
Veda,  and  the  solutions  proposed  from  time  to  time  of  some 


of  these,  may  seem  but  little  attractive ;  but  the  student 
who  deems  it  not  unworthy  of  a  lifetime  to  attempt  to 
decipher  the  history  of  his  race  as  reflected  in  its  language, 
its  thoughts,  and  its  manners,  and  he  who  makes  the 
origin  and  growth  of  language  itself  the  sole  object  of  his 
study,  have  long  since  learnt  to  consider  the  Veda  as  one 
of  the  primary  documents  for  their  enquiries. 

The  collection  of  hymns  which  constitutes  the  Rig-  Veda- 
Sanhitay  on  account  of  its  greater  antiquity  and  purely 
literary  character,  has  naturally  claimed  the  lion*s  share  of 
critical  examination ;  and  ever  since  Friedrich  Rosen  had 
published  his  Rigvedac  Specimen  (London,  183.0),  and  his 
edition  and  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  first  Ashtaka^ 
consisting  of  121  hymns  (1838),  there  was  among  Sanskrit 
students  and  comparative  philologists  a  growing  demand  for 
the  entire  text  of  this  collection.  At  the  same  time  the 
correct  interpretation  of  these  hymns  was  found  to  offer 
considerable  difficulties  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  San- 
skrit was  derived  from  the  literature  of  later  times,  when  the 
dialect  in  which  they  were  composed  had  in  some  degree 
become  obsolete.  It  was,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that 
the  aid  afforded  by  native  commentators  should  become 
generally  accessible ;  the  more  so  as  there  seemed  reason 
to  believe  that  the  explanations  offered  in  modern  comments 
were  but  the  latest  redactions  of  the  traditional  .exegesis 
carried  on  from  remote  ages  through  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  teachers.  This  meritorious,  though  arduous,  .task 
was  accordingly  undertaken  by  Dr.  Max  Miiller,  who,  in 
1849,  after  five  years  spent  in  collecting  materials,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda  hymns, 
together  with  what  seems  to  be  the  only  complete  com- 
mentary preserved  to  our  days,  the  Bhctshya  of  Sayana- 
chirya.  The  editor's  confessions  in  his  Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop  have  since  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  magnificent  work  was 
permitted  to  see  the  light,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  patron- 
age of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  former,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  our  own,  days.  Three  more  volumes 
followed  in  1852,  1856, and  1862  respectively;  each  looked 
forward  to  most  eagerly  by  Sanskrit  scholars,  and  imparting 
fresh  vigour  to  Vaidik  re.searches.  After  a  more  protracted 
interval  the  fifth  volume,  containing  the  whole  of  the  ninth 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  tenth,  or  last,  books,  has  now 
been  issued.  This  delay,  as  Professor  Miiller  infonns  us, 
has  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  new  course  his  studies 
had  to  take  after  his  appointments  successively  to  the  chair 
of  Modem  European  Literature  and  that  of  Comparative 
Philolog}'  in  the  University  of  Oxford  \  partly  by  a  natural 
desire  on  his  part  to  make  known  the  results  of  his  enquiries, 
and  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
outpourings  of  the  Aryan  mind.  Besides,  the  difficulties 
which  attend  an  edition  of  Sayana's  comment  increase  con- 
siderably towards  the  end  of  thework,  where  omissions  and 
mistakes  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  correct  readings  often  hopeless.  These  circum- 
stances combined  seem  even  to  have  for  a  time  endangered 
the  completion  of  the  work.  So  unsatisfactory  a  termination 
of  this  undertaking  would  certainly  have  been  regretted  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  these  studies.  Long  as  Euro- 
pean scholarship  may  have  outgrown  the  teachings  of  Hindu 
commentators  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Veda,  the  material 
assistance  which  their  honest  efforts  have  hitherto  rendered 
towards  a  correct  understanding  of  the  poetical  effusions  of 
their  forefathers  will  and  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  is 
by  this  edition  of  Sayana,  more  than  by  any  other  work, 
that  the  name  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  will  ever  rank  fore- 
most among  Vaidik  philologists. 

The  value  of  the  present  volume  is  enhanced  by  the  first 
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part  of  a  complete  im/vx  verhorum  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which 
will  no  doubt  prove  extremely  useful  to  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  interpretation  of  these  hymns.  The  uncon- 
ditional adoption  of  the  pada-^  or  detached,  form  for  this 
purpose  has  certainly  its  inconveniences  \  but  most  of  these 
will  probably  be  removed  by  the  scientific  glossaries  pro- 
mised by  other  scholars.  Besides,  another  valuable  supple- 
ment, viz.  an  index  of  the  uttarapadas,  or  last  members  of 
compound  words,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  follow  in  the 
concluding  volume,  will  supply  at  least  some  of  the  wants 
alluded  to. 

The  literature  of  the  Yajurveda  has  found  its  chief  and 
most  zealous  cultivator  in  Professor  Albrecht  Weber.     The 
Vajasarieya-Sanhitci^  the  textbook  of  the  White,  or  younger, 
branch  of  the  Yajus,  was  published  by  that  scholar,  together 
\\\\h  Ma/nd/iara's  commentar}'',  in  1852.     This  edition  was 
followed,  in  1855,  by  the  Satapatha-Bralwianay  and,  in  1859, 
by  the  Srauta-Sfttra  of  Katyayana  ;  both  accompanied  with 
extracts  from  commentaries.      These  works,   as  the   one 
noticed  above,  were  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.     As  to  the 
editor  of  Sdyana  we  are  indebted  for  an  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  the  Rikprhtisakhya,  so  Professor  Weber  has  sup- 
plied us,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Imiische  Siudicn  (1858) 
with  the  text   and  translation   of  the   Frafisakhya  of  the 
Vajasaneyins.      The  same  scholar  has  now  completed  an 
edition,  in  the  Roman  character,  of  the  San/iitd  of  the  Black, 
or  ancient,  branch  of  the  Yajus,  occupying  two  consecutive 
volumes,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  of  his  valuable  series. 
Naturally  much   less  interest  attaches  to  the  text  books  of 
the  Yajus,  being  composed  of  sacrificial  formulas   and  of 
verses  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  Rig-  Veda-Sanhifd, 
than  may  justly  be  claimed  by  the  latter  collection.     Still, 
Professor  Weber   has    done   a  good  service  to   Sanskrit 
scholars  in   publishing  the  Sanhita   of  the   only   Veda   of 
which  a   complete    edition   did    not  hitherto  exist.     The 
Taittiriya-Veda  has  been  studied  extensively  in   Southern 
India,  where,  as  Mr.  Bumell  informs  us,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Yajus  is  all  but  unknown.     An  edition  of  this  Sanhiti, 
together  with  Sayana's  comment,  was  commenced  as  far 
back  as  1854  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  Roer,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Iiidica.     Though  this  is  actively  carried  on  at  present  by 
the  Calcutta  pandits,  only  about  one-half  of  the  work  has 
been  published,  and  it  will  probably  take  many  years  longer 
before  it  is  completed.     For  this  reason  Professor  Weber, 
in   his  edition,   has  added  some   extracts  from  the  com- 
mentary  on  particularly  interesting  passages  of  the  later 
portion  of  the  text     He  has  also  been  able,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  publication  of  a  Sanhitd,  to  refer  throughout  to 
its  corresponding  Frdtisdk/iyasiitra,  viz.  to  the  Taittiriya- 
prdtis&khya,  published  by  Professor  Whitney,  of  Newhaven. 
The  present  edition  contains  besides  a  rhutfie  of  the  ritual- 
istic employment  of  the  several  sections,  according' to  the 
Kdr^ddnukrama,  the  text   of  which  is  also  given;  and  an 
alphabetical  index  of  the  beginnings  of  the  rich,  or  verses, 
and  the  sections,  or  anuvdkas,  not  of  the  Sanhita  only,  but 
also  of  the  Taittiriya-Brdfunatia  and  Aranyaka;  additions 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  reference  to  these  texts. 

J.  Eggeling. 

THE  LATE  MR.  EDWIN  NORRIS. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  on  the  loth  of  last  month,  leaves  a 
gap  in  the  small  band  of  English  Orientalists,  which,  we  fear,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  supply.  He  was  bom  October  24,  1795,  ^^^  ^^  his 
youth  spent  several  years  abroad  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor. 
His  first  appointment  was  a  clerkship  in  the  India  House ;  he  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  interpreters  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  his 
services  in  this  capacity  were  acknowledged  by  a  small  pension,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  entirely  to  his 


favourite  studies.      The  post  however  with   which  his   name  more 
readily  associates  itself  is  the  secretaryship  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  which 
he  occupied  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  which  was  the  real  turn- 
ing-point of  his  career.    The  duties  attaching  to  his  office,  especially  the 
editorship  of  the  society's  journal,  and  the  constant  opportunities  affi^rded 
him  for  associating  and  corresponding  with  the  best  Oriental  scholars 
and  antiquarians  of  the  day,  English  and  foreign,  coupled  with  a  natui-al 
taste  for  philological  research,  went  far  to  efface  the  traces  of  a  want  of 
early  philologic^  training,  and  to  impart  to  his   mind  that  breadth 
of  information  which  soon  became  so  well  appreciated  by  the  many 
students  who  consulted  him.    But  the  time  soon  came  when  the  critical 
sagacity  and  patient  industry  of  Mr.  Norris  were  put  to  a  more  serious 
test.     In  1S45,  impressions,  very  faint  and  indistinct,  on  pieces  of 
cotton  cloth,  taken  by  Mr.  Masson  from  the  rock  inscription  of  king 
A^oka,  near  Kapur  di  Giri,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society, 
and  Mr.  Norris  at  once  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  deciphering  this 
curious  document,  and  producing  a  correct  representation  of  it  on  a 
reduced  scale  for  publication  in  the  society's  journal.    The  masterly 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this  task 
fully  deserved   the   terms  of  admiration  freely  bestowed  upon  it  by 
scholars  like  Professor  Wilson,  then  director  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
The  following  year,  however,  was  destined  to  turn  Mr.  Norris*  energies 
into  a  new  channel   of  research,    too  attractive    to  be   ever   again 
abandoned.     The  immediate  occasion  was   Major,   now  Sir   Henry, 
Rawlinson's  copy  and  analysis  of  the  great  cuneiform  record  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  at  Behistun  in  Persia.     It  fell  to  Mr.  Norris'  lot  to  carry 
this  important  memoir  through  the  press ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  he 
penetrate,  by  unwearied  exertion,  the  mysteries  of  the  newly  disclosed 
dialect  that  not  only  did  he  render  essential  service  to  the  early  pub- 
lications of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  (whose  official  employment  at  Bagh- 
dad prevented  their  being  revised  by  himself,  thus  saving  them  from 
being  ushered  into  the  world  in  a  comparatively  imperfect  state),  but 
Oriental  scholars  soon  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  in  cuneiform  philology.      Besides  several  papers  on  these 
subjects  contributed  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ^ 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  **  Memoir  on  the  Scythic  Version  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription"  (vol.  xv.  1855),  he  assisted  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson in  publishing  for  the  British  Museum  two  volumes  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions,    thereby  furnishing  ample  materials  for  more  extended 
cuneiform  researches  (1861-66).      The  chief  result,  however,  of  these 
studies,  and  the  work  which,  though  incomplete  and  however  modestly 
put  forth,  marks  an  epoch  in  cuneiform  studies,  is  Mr.  Norris'  Assyrian 
Dictionary,    Three  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1868,  1870, 
and  1872  respectively,  comprising  the  letters  Aleph  to  Nun.    Much  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes  may  no  doubt  become  antiquated,  and 
many  of  the  tentative  meanings  assigned  to  words  may  be  rejected 
hereafter ;  still  they  will  always  be  acknowledged  to  contain  a  great 
amount  of  useful  an4  trustworthy  information,  showing  on  every  page 
the  vast  extent  of  Mr.  Norris'  reading  ;  while  those  who  use  his  work 
cannot  but  admire  the  singular  candour  and  modesty  with  which  he 
places  before  his  fellow  students  tlie  results  of  his  enquiries.    The  works 
hitherto  mentioned,  whilst  they  are  the  principal,  are  by  no  means  the 
sole,  fruits  of  Mr.  Norris'  philological  labours.     For  some  time  he  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  Celtic  dialects,  and  in  1859  published  in 
two  volumes  the  text  and  translation  of  three  Cornish  dramas,  con- 
stituting by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing  relics  of  Cornish 
literature.     Of  other  publications  may  be  mentioned,  A  Specimen  of 
the  Vai  Language  of  West  Africa  (1851);  A  Grammar  of  the  Bornu 
or  Kanuri  Language  (1853) ;  and  Dialogues  and  a  Small  Portion  of 
the  Nezu  Testament  in  the  English,  Arabic,  Haussa,  atul  Bornu  Lan- 
guages (1853).    A  disposition  naturally  modest  and  retiring  impeded 
the  recognition  of  Mr.  Norris'  merits  in  the  great  world   (his  only 
honours  were  a  foreign  membership  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
and  a  Bonn  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy) ;  but  none  who- 
had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  or  who  have  carefully  studied 
any  of  his  works,  will  withhold  their  tribute  to  such  a  rare  union  of 
excellences. 

Intelligence. 

The  cuneiform  inscription  referred  to  in  Academy  of  December  i  (voL 
iii.  p.  460),  as  containing,  in  Mr.  G.  Smith's  opinion,  the  Babylonian 
version  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  turns  out  to  be  an  Assyrian  translation 
of  an  Accadian  or  proto-Chaldaean  text  deposited  at  Warka  (Erech). 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  narrative. 
The  Assyrian  text  is  evidently  encumbered  with  numerous  glosses,  and 
the  reading  of  the  proper  names  is  doubtful.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Athe- 
naeum, December  8)  conjectures  that  the  twelve  tablets,  of  which  that 
describing  the  Deluge  was  one,  embodied  a  series  of  myths  connected 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  eleventh  Babylonian  month  was 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  rain  and  tempests,  and  answers  in  the  zodiac 
to  Aquarius.  Hence  the  myth  on  the  eleventh  tablet  embodies  the 
story  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Mr.  G.  Smith's 
discovery  may  be  verified  as  soon  as  possible  by  other  Assyriologists. 
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M.  Lenormant  read  a  paper  lately  before  the  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  sources  of  oud  knowledge  of  the  Accadian  language,  of 
which  he  proposes  to  write  the  grammar. 

A  German  translation  of  Luzzatto's  grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee 
and  the  idiom  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  been  broufjht  out  by 
Dr.  Kriiger.  The  few  notes  added  by  the  translator  are  of  no  great 
importance,  and  might  have  been  improved  by  reference  to  modem 
Syriac.    Thus  Kiy  for  H*1T]  (p.  71)  may  be  illustrated  from  Noldeke, 

Gr.  der  Neusyrisc/un  Sprache^  p.  77.  That  the  pronoun  n*1  =  vH 
is  probably  compounded  of  H^  ^"l,  which  Dr.  Kriiger  styles  an  in- 
cidental remark  ("eine  beilaufig  gemachte  Bemerkung")  of  Luz- 
zatto's,  is  considered  by  Noldeke  {op,  cit,  p.  83)  to  bcthe  only  possible 
derivation. 

Dr.  Chwolson's  recent  tract,  Die  Semitischen  Volker^  has  called  forth 
some  interesting  critical  remarks  from  Dr.  Noldeke  in  Im  Naun  Reick 
for  December.  Dr.  Chwolson,  who  so  worthily  sustains  the  character 
of  Jewish  scholarship  in  distant  Russia,  seems  to  have  been  carried  too 
far  in  an  opposite  direction  to  Renan.  Nations  are  not  inert,  immovable 
masses,  but  organisms  susceptible  of  development  and  assimilation. 
Hence  the  characteristics  of  European  Jews  must  not  be  set  down  to  die 
credit  of  the  race.  The  typical  Semitic  religion  is  not  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  when  the  latter  is  idedised,  as  it  is  by  Chwolson, 
but  Islam.  The  Indo-European  races  are  not  less  productive  in  the  field 
of  religion  than  the  Semitic,  but  inferior  in  moral  energy.  Chwolson 
denies  the  Semites  an  ascetic  tendency,  but  he  forgets  the  Nazarite 
TOW,  Essenianism,  and  the  frantic  asceticism  of  the  S3rriac  Semites  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century.  In  politics,  the  Semites  are — certainly 
not  democrats,  as  Chwolson  represents — but  keen  aristocrats ;  in  war- 
fare, incapable  of  sustained  combination,  except  under  extraordinary 
impulses ;  in  science  and  art,  too  exclusively  attentive  to  details. 

Prof.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  has  edited  the  text  of  the.  three  recently 
discovered  leaves  of  the  Curetonian  Gospels  from  Prof.  Roediger's  edition, 
and  from  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  made  by  himself.  One  hundred 
copies  have  been  printed  for  private  circulation. 

The  first  fasciculus  (Genesis)  of  Dr.  Petermann's  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
has  appeared.  The  only  information  as  to  the  critical  apparatus  is  con- 
tained on  the  title-page,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  text  and  variant 
readings  are  drawn  from  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor  at  Nablous.  The 
many  interesting  questions  that  suggest  themselves — as  to  the  date  and 
comparative  value  of  the  MSS.,  and  indeed  as  to  those  of  the  Samaritan 
text  itself— will  no  doubt  be  answered  in  the  preface.  Dr.  Petermann 
also  notices  where  the  editions  read  otherwise  than  his  MSS.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  act  in  concert  with  Dr.  Ileidenheim,  who,  as 
he  informs  us,  has  collated  the  printed  Targum  with  the  Roman  MSS. 
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version  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Paris  MS.  noticed  in  No.  4  of 
the  Journal^ — C.  J.  Monro :  Latin  Metres  in  English,  after  Sidney, 
Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Ellis.  [Chiefly  strictures  on  Ellis'  translation  of 
Catullus.] — H.  A.  J,  Munro :  Catullus'  Fourth  Poem.  [An  elaborate 
commentary  on  the  scene  of  the  poem  :  a  note  appended  proposes  to 
transpose  lines  7  and  8  in  the  Second  Poem  and  read,  *' credo 
ut,  cum  gravis  acquiescet  ardor,  j*Vsolaciolum  sui  doloris."] — The  Same  : 
Lucretiana.  [Points  out  cases  of  hiatus  in  the  traditional  text  of  Lucre- 
tius, and  gives  a  new  explanation  of  iv.  42-53  ;  concludes  with  remarks 
on  transposition  as  a  means  of  emending  the  text  of  Lucretius.] — R. 
Ellis :  On  the  Fragments  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  [Emends  a 
number  of  these,  and  adds  some  fragments  not  hitherto  included  in  col- 
lections.]— H.  Nettleship  :  On  the  etymology  of  cotisuiy  exsul^  insula^ 
and  praesuL  [Connects  the  three  first  with  the  root  found  in  the  Gothic 
sal'jan  and  the  German  Saal.'\ — W.  Selwyn  :  Emendations  of  certain 
passages  of  Eusebii  Eclogae  Prophetical. — F.  A.  Paley  :  Verse  Epitaphs 
on  Roman  moniunents.  [Observations  critical  and  explanatory  on  seven 
epitaphs  in  Brambach's  Corp.  Inscript.  Phe/tan.] — II.  Sidgwick  :  The 
Sophists.  [An  extremely  able  vindication  of  Grote's  view,  in  answer  to 
recent  objections.] — H.  Richards  :  Note  on  Herod,  v.  28.  [Acutely 
suggests  avtufiwffis  for  ftyco'is.] — H.  Jackson  :  On  some  passages  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  [Chiefly  on  v.  5  :  a  new  and  most  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  this  difficult  place.] — E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  E.  B.  Mayor: 
Fragments  of  Greek  Comedy.  [The  former  points  out  two  fragments 
in  Origen,  C.  Cels. ;  the  latter  one  in  the  Paroemiographi^  Apostol.  vii. 
ao,  where  fitraK^xn'^fy  is  to  be  restored.] 
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f>hon's  Hellefticay  book  i.,  compared  with  Diodorus  and  Plutarch. 
Maintains  the  integrity  and  historical  importance  of  the  book  in  its 
existing  form.]— J.  Gildemeister  and  E.  Biicheler  :  The  pseudo- Plutarch 
wepl  kiTK^iT^ws.  [A  German  translation,  with  commentary,  of  the  Syriac 
text  in  Lagarde's  Anal€cta:\—1\.  Nissen  :  The  History  of  Livy.  [Sug- 
gests an  entirely  new  mode  of  dividing  the  work,  in  place  of  the  com- 
mon one  into  decades.]— A.  Rapp  :  The  Maenads  in  the  Greek  cultus, 
in  Art  and  Poetry. — C.  Wachsmuth :  Locrian  Inscriptions.— W. 
Schmitz  :  On  the  Tironian  Notes. — L.  Jeep  :  On  the  MSS.  of  Clau- 
dian's  Kapttis  Proserpinae. — A.  Riese  :  6n  the  Ilistoria  ApoUonii 
regis  Tyri.  [A  reply  to  Teuffel's  theory  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
MSS.]— B.  Schmidt :  The  Drymiae.—^.  Steup :  On  Thucyd.  iii.  17. 
[A  defence  of  his  view  that  the  chapter  is  an  interpolation.] 

The  China  Review,  ed.  by  N.  B.  Dennys.  Vol.  i.  No.  i,  Hong- 
Icong,  July  and  August,  1872.— Introduction. — The  She-king.  [Review 
(excellent  and  highly  favourable)  of  Dr.  J.  Legge's  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  that  work  in  his  Chinese  Classics^  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.,  by  E.  J. 
Eitel.] — The  Adventures  of  a  Chinese  Giant.  [Account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Lo  Tat,  translated  from  a  Chinese  work  of  fiction  entitled 
Shwui  I/u  Chtten^  by  H.  S.] — A  Chinese  Farce.  [Translation,  by 
A.  Lister,  of  the  groundwork  of  a  farce  performed  at  the  Tung  Hing 
Theatre,  on  Nov.  12,  1869,  before  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.] — Su  Tung- 
Po.  [Account  of  that  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  who  was  banished 
to  Canton  about  A.D.  1066 ;  being  a  chapter  from  an  unpublished  his- 
tory of  the  Kwangtung  Province,  by  E.  C.  Bowra.] — Mr.  Wade  on 
China.  [Translation,  by  H.  E.  Wodehouse,  of  an  official  memorial  on 
the  position  of  affairs  in  China,  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Ministers  of 
State,  by  Mr.  Wade,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.] — From 
Gotham  to  Cathay.  [Account  of  a  journey  from  New  York  (Gotham) 
across  the  ** Great  West"  to  China.]— Rhymes  from  the  Chinese. 
[Poem  "To  a  Successful  Friend,"  translated  from  To  P6,  by  J. 
Chalmers.] — The  name  "  Hongkong."  [The  name  is  explained  as 
meaning  "pleasant  port,"  instead  of  "fragrant  streams.*^ — China's 
Place  in  Philology.  [Review,  rather  unfavourable  and  severe,  of  J. 
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Now  Ready,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  5*.  cloth, 

T'he  Problem   of  the  World 

AND  THE  CHURCH  RECONSIDERED,  in 
Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEPTUAGEKARIAN. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Eldited  by  JAMES  BOOTH, 
■C.B. 

*'  The  book  is"  full  of  intelligence,  e\'erywhcre  reflecting 
an  earnest,  active  mind,  and  keeps  the  reader  interested  by 
constant  aprobos  quotations  from  all  sorts  of  contemporary 
literature  and  references  to  passing  events.  It  is  a  book 
that  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who  trouble 
themselves  about  the  Church  or  the  world."— /'Ar^/^yK-a/ 

"  The  *  Problem,'  &c.,  is  a  temperate  and  well-reasoned 
•exposition  of  the  insufficiency  of  orthodox  religion  to  satisfy 
any  of 'the  requirements  ol^man.  .  .  .  There  cannot  be 
too  many  such  books  as  this  Issued :  and  if  all  were  as 
skilful  as  this,  we  might  hope  for  the  .speedy  overthrow  of 
the  religious  bigotry  and  folly  that  still  hamper  the  progress 
•of  Society." — Examiner. 

"  As  a  pleasing  and  interesting  specimen  of  a  prominent 
phase  of  cultivated  opinion  at  the  present  day,  we  can 
neartily  recommend  this  volume." — Spectator. 

London :  Longmans,  Grken,  &  Co'.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  Published,  in  i6mo.,  price  u. 

T)octors  Dissected ;    or,  Uni- 


versity  Degrees  fairly  Represented.     By  a  British 
and  Foreign  Graduate. 
London  :  LoNGM.^ws,  Green,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Professor  CONINaTON^S  Works. 

In  Two  Vols.,  8vo.,  price  2&f.  cloth, 

Ty/Tiscellaneous     Writings     of 

^^  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Pro- 
fe«;sor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  SYMONDS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  by  H.  T.  S.  SMITH,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College;  Savilian  Professor  of 
"Geometry,  Oxford. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


HText-Books  in  Logic,  Mental 

and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  by  ALEXANDER 
BAIN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Lo^ic  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen : — 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE,  price  lof.  6rf. 
Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4*. 
Part  II.  Induction,  price  is,  6d. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  price  lof.  U.  ;  or, 
Part  I.  PsvcHOLOGV  and  History  of  Philosophy, 

price  6s.  6d. 
Patt  II.  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  45*.  6d. 
THE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.    Third  Edition, 
8vo.,  price  IS*. 

London :  Longm.^ns,  Green,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
In  Two  Vols.,  8vo.  (1865),  price  a&r.  cloth, 

nnhe   Hidden  Wisdom   of 

CHRIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE,-  or 
History  of  the  Apocrypha.     By  ERNEST  DE  BUNSEN. 

"The  problem  of  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrines 
tnay  be  regarded  as  solved." — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo.  (1867},  price  14X. 

^he   Keys    of    Saint    Peter, 

or  the  House  of  Rechab  connected  with  the  History 
of  Symbolism  and  Idolatry. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Nearly  Ready. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 

Vol.  II.,  Books  7  to  la. 

Edited  with  Marginal  References,   Various  Readings, 
Notes,  and  Appendices, 

By  HENRY    HAYMAN,   D.D., 

Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master 

of  Rugby  School. 

8vo.,  cloth. 

London  :   David  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 

Just  Published,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

nnhe   Wanderings  of  Aletes, 

and  other  POEMS.    By  MATTHEW  of  GOWER. 

"  Sunt  bona,  sunt  quxdam  niediocria,  sunt  mala  plura. 
Qua  legishic,  aliter  hon  lit,  Avite,  Ijber." — Martial. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ;  and  ao.  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Criilrmr  ^  €ts\^  |tiehy  ^ttblirati0iis. 

Zoological  Mythologry ;  or,  the  Legends 

of  Animals.  By  ANGELO  DE  GUBERNATlS,  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  in  the  lustitutio 
di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Perfezionamento,  at  Florence, 
&c.  Two  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  xxvi— 432,  and  vii— 44a, 
cloth,  a8x. 

Ancient    Fedtlis   embodied   in  Ancient 

NAMES.  By  THOMAS  INMAN,  M.D.  Vol.  I. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.,  pp.  xliv— 793.  Illustrated  with 
Four  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Cloth,  30*. 

[Now  ready. 

Vol.  II.  Second  Edition.  8vo.,  cloth.  30*.  [In  preparation. 

The  Gospel  of  the  World's  Divine  Order; 

or,  Free  Religious  Thoughts.  By  DOUGLAS  CAMP- 
BELL.    8vo.,  pp.  vi— 37a,  cloth,  4*.  ()d.    [Now  ready. 

Oriental  Religions  and  their  Kelation 

to  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION.    India.   By  SAMUEL 

•  JOHNSON.    8vo.,  pp.  vi— 80a,  cloth,  a+r. 

A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem 

ARYAN  LANGUAGES  OF  INDIA  (to  witj  :  Hindi, 
Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and  Bengali. 
By  JOHN  BEAMES.  Bengal  Civil  Service,  M.R.A.S., 
&c.  Vol.  I.  On  Sounds.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi— 360,  cloth, 
x6f.  .  •     . 

A  Classical  Dictionary  of  India,  Illus- 
trative of  the  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Literature, 
Antiquities.  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  of  the 
Hindus.  By  JOHN  GARRETT,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Mysore.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.'x — 793, 
cloth,  i/.  8x. 
A  Supplement  to  this  Dictionary  is  in  preparation,  and 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Trubner  &  Co. 

A    Grammar    of    the   Tnlu    Language. 

By  Rev.  J.  BRIGEL,  B.M.S.  8vo.,  pp.  iv— 139,  iv, 
cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Wbrterbuch  zum  Rig- Veda.     Yon  HER- 
MANN GRASSMANN,  Professor  am  Marienstifts- 
Gymnasium  zu  Stettin.     Part  i.     8vo  ,  pp.  viii— 297, 
price  5J. 
This  important  work  will  be  complete  in  Six  Parts. 

The  Hymns  of  the  Big- Veda  in  the  San- 

hit4  and  Pada  Texts,  without  the.  Commentary  of 
Sayana.  Edited  by  Prof.  MAX  MULLER.  Four 
vols.  8vo.,  pp.  1600.  [in  the  press. 

Hindu    Tribes  and  Castes,  as  Represented 

in  Benares.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  SHERRING, 
M.A.,  LL.B.  Lond.  With  Illustrations.  One  vol. 
4to.,  pp.  xxiii — 405,  cloth,  3/.  Zs. 

Selections    from    the    Bost&n    of  SUdi. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  DAWSONNE  M. 
STRONG,  Capt.  xoth  Bengal  Lancers.  Fcap.  8vo., 
pp.  63,  limp  cloth,  2f .  6d. 

The  Brhat-Scmhita:    or,   Complete  System 

^  '  of  Natural  Astrology  *6f  Varaha-Mihara.    Translated 
'^   from.  Sanskrit  into /English  byjDr.  H.  KERN, 'Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit. at.  the  University  of  Leyden.    In 
Nine  Parts.  \  -    .  "       * 

Parts  I,  2,  3,  and  4  now  ready.    8vo.,  sewed,  2f.  each.  . 

The  Chinese  Classics.     With  a  Translation, 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and 
copious  Indexes,  by  JAMES  LEGGE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

*  Vol.  V.  Part  9,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  526,  cloth,  a/.  2s.  Con- 
tents :  Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aou,  Ting,  and  Gae,  with  Tso's 
Appendix  ;  and  the  Indexes. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  [Shortly. 

A  Chinese  and  English  Dictionary.    By 

the  Rev.  W.  LOBSCHEID.  One  vol.  4to.,  pp.  ix 
— 59a,  cloth,  3/.  Ss. 

English   and   Chinese   Dictionary,    with 

Uxe  Punti  and  Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  LOBSCHEID.  Complete  in  Four  vols, 
folio,  pp.  viii — 2016,  8/.  8f. 

A  Japanese-English  and  English- 

JAPANESE  DICTIONARY.  By  J.  C  HEPBURN, 
"M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  One  vol.  4to.,  pp. 
xxxi— 5S3a  and  aoi,  cloth,  5/.  ss. 

The    Book    of  Arda   Viraf.     The  Pahlavi 

Text  prepared  by  Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa. 
•  Revised  and  collated  with  further  MSS.,  with  an 
English  translation  and  introduction,  and  an  Appendix 
•  •  containing  the  Texts  and  Translations  of'  the  Gosht-i 
Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nask.  By  MARTIN  HAUG, 
Ph. D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philo- 
logy .  at  the  University  of  Munich ;  Assisted  by 
E.  W.  WEST,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Bombay  Government.  8vo.,  pp.  Ixxx,  v — 316,  sewed, 
1/.  5^. 

The  Diwan  of  Hatim  Tai.    An  Old  Arabic 

Poet  of  the  5th  Century  of  the"  Christian  Era.     Edited 
by  R.   HASSOUN.      One   vol.  4to.,  pp.  '43.     With 
,  Illustrations.    3J.  6d. 

London : 
TRObNER  &  CO.,  8  &  60,  Patbrnostbr  Row. 
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BCBCENT   PUBLICATIONS. 
CHANNING  (Rev.   Dr.).     The  Perfect 

Life.    A  Series  of  Unpublished  Discourses  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,'  6s. 

HEMANS   (Charles  J.).      A  History  of 

Mediaeval  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy.  Vol.  IL 
From  A.D.  Z350  to  1500.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  xor.  6d. 

LATHAM  (Dr.  R.  G.).     Two  Disserta- 

tions  on  the  Hamlet  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  and  of 
Shakespear.  i.  The  Historical  Personality  of  Hamlet. 
2.  The  Relation  of  the  "  Hamlet "  of  Shakespear  and 
.the  German  Play  "Prinz  Hamlet  aus  Dancmark." 
8vo.,  cloth,  5x. 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO.     Thoughts  for 

every  Day  in  the  Year.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of 
Spiritually  Minded  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  "  vUit- 
ing  my  Relations."    Crown  8vo.,  2*.  6d. 

TAYLER  (Rev.  John  James).     Letters, 

embracing  his  LIFE  of  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER, 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  BibKcal  Theo- 
logy :  and  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College. 
London.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HAMILTON 
THOM.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  21s. 

FALCONER  (Dr.).     Dissertation  on  St. 

Paul's  Voyage  from  Cacsarca  to  Puteoli :  and  on  the 
Apostle's  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  Meliie.  IW 
WILLIAM  FALCONER,  M.D.,  F.k.S.  Third 
Edition,  with  additional  Note>,  by  THOMAS 
FALCONER,  Esq.    8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SYED  AMEER  ALL      A  Critical  Exa- 

mination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed, 
from  a  Mahommcdan  Standpoint ;  mcluding  Chapters 
on  Polygamy,  Slaver>',  Moslem  Rationalism,  Moslem 
Mysticism,  &c.  By  SYED  AMEER  ALI,  Moulvi, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Meiii'ber  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Crown  8vo. ,  [In  the  press. 

COBBE   (iVIiss   F.    P.).      Darwinism   in 

Morals  and  (13^  other  Essays  (Religion  in  Childhmjd, 
Unconscious  Cerebration,  Dreams,  the  Devil,  Auricular 
Confession,  &c.  &c.).     400  pp.     8vo.,  cloth,  los. 

SAMUELSON.      Views    of   the    Deity, 

Traditional  and  Scientific ;  a  Contribution  to  the  Study 
of  Theological  Science.  By  lAMES  SAMUELSON, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Founder 
and  Former  Editor  of  "The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science."    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4.7.  6d. 

NEVINS    (Rev.  Willis).      An  Essay  on 

Protestantism,  Anglicanism,  and  Romanism.  By  Rev. 
WILLIS  NEVINS.  Author  of  "  Why  I  Left  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  The  Jesuits,  and  their  Dangerous 
Designs,"  &c.     i^. 

FLOWER  (J.  W.).   Adam^s  Disobedience, 

and  the  Results  attributed  to  it,  as  affecting  the  Human 
Race.  By  I.  W.  FLOWER,  Esq.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged  and  corrected.     In  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  SATAN. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  BEARD,  D.D.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  7J.  6d. 

THE  DEVIL  :  his  Origin,  Greatness,  and 

Decadence.     Translated  from  th*  French  of  the  Rev. 
ALBERT  REVILLE,  D.D.     lamo.,  cloth,  3X.  6d. 
A  Fine  Paper  Edition,  of  which  only  a  limited  number 
are  printed,  5s. 

EUGENE  (G.).    The  Student's  Compara- 

tive  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  with  an  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the 
use  of  Public  Schools.  With  Exercises.  Square  crovn 
8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

ATTWELL  (H.).  Twenty  Supplementary 

French  Lessons,  with  Etymological  Vocabularies. 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  which  Latin  is  taught. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 

WEISSE'S  Complete  Practical  Grammar 

of  the  German  Language,  with  Excrci>es  on  Conver^- 
tions,  Letters,  Poems,  and  Treatises,  &c.  Third  Edi- 
tion, very  much  improved,     izmo.,  cloth,  6s. 

ETON    ITALIAN    GRAMMAR.       By 

GIROLAMO  VOLPE,  Italian  Master  Eton  College. 
IVofessor  of  Italian  University  College,  London,  the 
International  College,  fltc.  &c.  Second  Edition,  im- 
proved and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4*.  6d. 

ROSSETTI    (Maria  F.).      Exercises  for 

securing  Idiomatic  Italian  by  means  of  Literal  Transla- 
tion from  the  English,     ismo.,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

THE  MEDEA  of  EURIPIDES.      The 

Greek  Text,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  for 
the  use  of  Public  Schools.  By  J.  H.  HOGAN,  Ebq. 
8vo.,  doth.  [/«  Jaftuary. 
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Les  Humbles.    By  Franfois  Coppee.    Paris  :  Alphonse  Lemcrre, 

1872. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  Acadofiyy  it  was  sought 
to  estimate  the  work  of  the  most  acceptable  of  recent 
French  poets,  from  the  time  when  the  work  was  tentative 
and  the  poet  a  youth  to  the  time  when  the  work  was  surer 
and  the  poet  an  accomplished  man.  M.  Copp^e's  course 
since  1870  has  been  unequal,  and  at  certain  moments 
disappointing;  but  its  last  step  is  a  step  in  advance — the 
publication  of  Les  Humbles.  The  war  and  the  revolution 
were  misfortunes  for  his  work,  his  genius  and  acquirements 
not  being  of  the  kind  to  be  exalted  by  either.  Victor  Hugo, 
with  no  loss  of  prestige  or  power,  could  bewail  "  the  terrible 
year"  in  passionate  verse ;  but  Coppee,  who  is  most  of  all 
literary  and  least  of  all  political,  struck  only  a  feeble  and 
unworthy  note  in  his  few  lyrics  of  the  war  and  the  peace. 
In  common  with  many  another  imaginative  writer,  for  whom 
the  times  have  proved  too  heavy,  he  produced  duly  measured 
lines  which  as  to  the  matter,  not  the  manner  of  them,  are 
fuller  of  patriotism  than  of  poetry.  So  at  least  one  must 
speak  of  the  "Lettre  d'un  Mobile  breton,"  and  of  the  "  Plus 
de  Sang  ";  yes,  even  of  the  "  Bijoux  de  la  D^livrance,'*  and 
of  "  Fais  ce  que  dois,"  though  these  have  at  all  events,  in 
addition  to  the  habitual  fauldessness  of  versification,  the 
accent  of  passion  and  a  very  seething  sense  of  unforgotten 
wrongs. 

Of  "  UAbandonnde  " — a  two-act  drama  in  verse — some- 
thing more,  or  something  different,  deserves  to  be  said. 
It  did  not  show  to  those  who  watch  the  progress  of  this 
poet — a  leader,  we  may  call  him,  of  the  third  or  new 
generation  of  romanticists — that  he  had  acquired  the  con- 
structive skill  usually  so  necessary  at  the  theatre,  for  it 
presented  scarcely  more  than  two  situations — the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  career — ^with  between  them  a  lapse  of  time 
and  events  which  no  common  treatment  by  a  common 
dramatist  could  justify.  And  yet,  however  ineffective  may 
have  been  this  play  upon  the  stage,  one  is  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  seriously  with  M.  Coppde  on  account  of  it,  because 
the  very  abruptness  of  transition  from  beginning  to  end 
renders  more  vivid  the  contrast  of  the  tableaux:  first,  the 
little  sewing-girl  is  exposed  to  a  temptation ;  then,  suddenly, 
it  is  an  outcast  who  dies  at  the  hospital — the  student  and 
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seducer  of  past  years  now  standing  as  physician  by  that 
premature  death-bed. 

From  the  new  volume,  styled  Les  Humbles^  memories  of 
the  war  are  not  wholly  absent ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
present,  they  weaken  the  book.  For  the  little  war>poems 
have  neither  the  substance  nor  the  style  which  one  demands 
in  work  that  is  to  last ;  and  their  admission  into  a  volume 
otherwise  so  worthy  to  live  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
artistic  and  sympathetic  men  who  live  through  a  great 
national  crisis  feel  the  interest  of  that  crisis  so  stupendous 
that  they  become  for  the  time  incapable  of  knowing  the 
artistic  value  of  work  which  has  that  crisis  for  subject  For 
the  moment,  almost  any  treatment  seems  sufficient — the 
treatment  being  so  little,  the  subject  so  much — and  it  is 
only  when  the  passion  of  the  time  has  cooled  that  there 
become  apparent  the  deficiencies  which  passion  and 
sympathy  have  covered.  And  from  this  may  be  deduced 
a  one-sided  truth,  to  add  to  the  many  which  are  the  fruit  of 
criticism— the  truth  that  an  artist  may  do  well  to  eschew  in 
his  work  those  contemporary  themes  which  stir  him  to  a 
point  at  which  excitement  becomes  exaltation.  His  work  is 
better  when  thrown  back  upon  art  alone  for  its  effect 
This,  at  all  events,  is  a  half-tinith  which  we  may  preach  to 
M.  Coppee. 

And  the  finest  and  most  abiding  things  in  Les  Humbles 
are  undoubtedly  the  poems  in  which  M.  Coppee  has  treated 
themes  without  his  personal  experience;  relying,  if  you 
will,  upon  keen  observation,  but  also  upon  dramatic  power, 
for  the  insight  into  lives  different  from  his  own,  and  upon 
unspared  labour  for  the  art  which  makes  the  student's 
observation  and  the  poet's  insight  useful  or  pleasurable  to 
men.  "La  Nourrice"  is  probably  the  strongest  and  the 
saddest  of  these  studies  of  humble  and  secluded  life  which 
M.  Coppee  has  executed,  and  one  must  go  back  to  that 
which  is  quite  the  best  in  Victor  Hugo — quite  the  most 
vivid  in  Casimir  Delavigne — to  find  the  equal  of  his  picture 
of  the  wet-nurse  in  the  mad-house  at  Caen :  a  woman  with 
aimless  hand  on  a  livid  breast,  and  foot  mechanically  rocking 
an  empty  cradle,  for  all  consolation.  Art  like  this  has 
something  in  common  with  the  pictorial  art  of  Regnault 
To  borrow  a  happy  word  of  Mr.  Colvin's,  it  is  an  art,  not  of 
rapture,  but  of  "  remonstrance." 

A  study  calmer  and  not  less  complete  is  that  of  '^  Le  Petit 
ifepicier."  What  there  is  of  poetical — ^nay,  what  there  is  of 
tender,  humane,  and  regretful — in  the  character  and  intimate 
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thought  of  a  small  tradesman  of  Paris,  is  here  brought  out 
with  very  noteworthy  skill,  and  still  more  noteworthy  sensi- 
tiveness and  breadth  of  appreciation.  And  the  whole 
family  group  —  the  peevish  and  disappointing  wife,  the 
embittered,  silent  husband,  and  the  mother  who  goes  back 
to  Soissons  lest  bad  times  should  become  worse — ^all  these 
are  presented  with  a  delicate  fidelity  and  individuality  which 
Meissonier  would  hardly  surpass,  and  with  a  peculiar  quiet- 
ness and  reserve  of  pathos  which  more  often  accompanies 
somewhat  different  gifts.  The  picture  of  the  unfrequented 
shop  in  the  third-rate  quarter  of  Paris,  with  the  brooding 
"little  grocer"  chopping  his  sugar  with  melancholy,  may 
well  remain  with  one  when  the  memory  of  more  ambitious 
work  shall  have  passed  away.  In  the  poems  entitled  "  En 
Province  "  and  "  Un  Fils  "  the  work  is  equal  in  carefulness 
and  completeness  to  that  in  "  La  Nourrice  "  and  "  Le  Petit 
Epicier  "  ;  though  in  one  of  these — "  En  Province  " — the 
work  is  bestowed  upon  a  subject  which  lacks  the  striking 
dramatic  situation  of  the  "  Nourrice  "  and  the  peculiar  and 
unwonted  appeal  of  the  "  Little  Grocer."  In  "  Un  Fils  " 
there  are  many  touches  indicative  of  shrewd  yet  indulgent 
contemplation  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  It  is  not,  for 
example,  quite  without  originality  that  M.  Copp^e  represents 
the  poor  and  sometime  blameless  mother  as  eventually  soured 
and  spoilt — not  blessed  and  edified — by  a  life  of  monotonous 
trial.  And  again,  in  the  concierge  of  the  house  where 
mother  and  son  occupy  a  couple  of  attics,  we  have  a  sketch 
of  complacent  prosperity  which,  if  sufficiently  enlarged 
and  elaborated,  might  be  of  some  service  in  comedy. 

Turning  to  the  "  Promenades  et  Intdrieurs,"  which  close 
the  volume,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  no  longer  much  of 
matter,  but  chiefly  of  manner,  that  we  can  speak.  Little 
poems  of  ten  lines  each,  they  record  an  impression  while  it 
is  fresh;  a  feeling  hardly  strong  enough  to  be  called  an 
emotion ;  the  aspect  of  a  chamber  at  a  given  moment ;  the 
glimpse  of  the  poet  playing  the  flute  at  an  open  window  in 
summer.  They  may  be  thought  of  along  with  some  among 
the  smaller  etchings  of  Ostade,  alike  for  triviality — or,  dare 
I  say,  simplicity? — of  subject  and  delicacy  of  treatment 
This  at  least  is  true  of  the  best  of  them  :  perhaps  not  of  the 
many  which  seem  indeed  to  need  the  apology  of  that  playful 
fiction  by  which,  in  the  last  of  the  set,  the  reader  is  repre- 
sented as  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  writer,  to  read 
that  which  is  meant  for  the  writer  alone.  But  it  is  true — 
and  perhaps  even  stronger  praise  might  be  true — of  some 
half-dozen;  including  certainly  the  lines  in  which  M. 
Copp^e  has  hinted  at  that  errant  Sehmucht  of  the  poetical 
un-Philistine  nature  which  I  think  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  painted  in  his  "Scholar-Gipsy,"  and  Mr.  Browning 
(of  course,  how  differently !)  in  his  study  of  "Waring." 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.    M.  van  Laun. 

Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

M.  Taine  has  read  most  of  our  classics,  and  he  has  also 
been  graciously  pleased  to  decide  that' the  artistic  evolution 
of  a  nation  is  a  reflection  of  its  social  evolution.  This 
theory  has  two  merits ;  any  one  who  was  engaged  in  serious 
researches  in  the  history  of  a  literature  might  find  it  an  useful 
working  hypothesis,  and  any  one  who  wished  to  group  the 
obvious  facts  about  a  foreign  literature  in  an  emphatic  and 
plausible  way  would  be  the  better  for  such  a  thread  to 
stretch  his  collections  on,  and  would  not  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  trusting  to  the  daily  decreasing  remoteness  of 
his  subject  for  the  freshness  of  his  book.  "  Even  without 
such  assistance,  M.  Taine's  vivacity  would  have  secured 
freshness  enough,  and  when  we  have  compared  the  size  of 


thei  book  with  the  extent  of  the  subject,  a  few  diffuse  and 
copious  pages  are  enough  to  show  that  the  author  has  taken 
too  much  space  for  exposition  to  have  room  left  for  original 
enquiry.     In  fact,  the  theoretical  part  of  the  book  comes  to 
little  more  than  a  statement  that  the  English  have  what  the 
translator  calls  "  a  deeper  sap "  than  the  French,  which  is 
illustrated  ad  libitum  by  bringing  the  familiar  contrasts  be- 
tween French  and  English  history  to  bear  on  the  familiar 
contrasts  between  French  and  English  literature.     This  is 
done  with  an  union  of  force  and  clearness  and  profusion 
which  almost  recalls  Macaulay ;  only  Macaulay  was  fortu- 
nate in  always  having  a  definite  story  to  tell,  or  at  least  a 
definite  thesis  to  prove.     To  have  gone  through  English 
literature  with  unfailing  vigour  with  no  very  glaring  omis- 
sions and  with  what  may  be  called  substantial  accuracy  is 
a  very  considerable  feat:  but  here  our  praise  must  end. 
M.  Taine  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  his  method  is  an 
advance  upon  Sainte-Beuve*s ;  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  guided  as  often  as  Sainte-Beuve  by  the 
presumption  that  whatever  has  been  respected  is  probably 
respectable.     Literary  scepticism  may  easily  be  excessive ; 
to  be  quite  frank,  there  are  passages   (especially  in  the 
chapter  on  Pope)  which  recall  ^e  irreverence  and  injustice 
of  the  Romanticists  without  their  fervour ;  there  are  others 
which  recall  the  narrowness  of  the  older  school  of  French 
criticism  without  its  systematic  sanity.     In  details  the  con- 
ventional account  is  too  often  repeated  without  examination: 
it  is  a  more  serious  fault  that  the  whole  treatment  of  what 
we  call  the  Elizabethan  period  is  capricious  to  the  last 
degree ;  all  the  minor  dramatists,  from  Kyd  and  Marlowe 
to  Webster  and  Massinger,  are  discussed  pell-mell ;  then  we 
have  a  chapter  on  Jonson ;  then  a  chapter  on  ShaJcespeare. 
Considering  how  the  authors  of  that  period  studied  and 
criticised  each  other,  it  is  simply  astonishing  that  a  writer 
with  pretensions  to  a  scientific  method  should  have  sacri- 
ficed the  natural  development  of  his  subject  which  coincided 
with  the  simple  chronological  order  to  a  frigid  rhetorical 
climax.     After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  Milton  caricatured  (often  with  a  certain  felicity) 
on  the  hypothesis  that  his  imagination  was  occupied  with 
the  vision  of  a  heavenly  Whitehall,  while  such  a  magnificent 
tour  de  force  as  the  Samson  Agonistes  his  most  faultless, 
though  far  from  his  greatest,  work,  is  ignored  altogether. 
Dryden  is  better  treated ;  he  was  not  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  admiration  of  an  industrious  littSrateur,     It  may  be 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  Romantic  movement  has 
produced  better  fruit  in  France  or  England ;  whether  it  is 
a  compliment  to  Wordsworth  that   M.  Taine  finds  parts 
of  the  Excursion    almost  like    a  discourse   of  Theodore 
Jouflfroy's;  and  whether  Alfred  de  Musset  is  really  a  more, 
profound  or  original  poet   than  Tennyson.     It  is  certain 
that  M.  Taine  seriously  misconceives  the  aesthetic  value 
of  the  archaic  element  in  Scott's  novels,  that  he  utterly 
misses  the  ethical  charm  of  his  poetry,  and,  for  that  matter, 
of  poor  Southey's  too.     He  imagines  that  the  value  of  both 
is  simply  that  they  have  a  good  collection  of  picturesque 
properties,  whereas  Southey's  merit  lies  in  his  moral  ele- 
vation and  in  the  dignified  and  ingenious  though  slightly 
mechanical  construction  of  his  stories,  while  Scott's  lies  in 
the  temperate  sentimentalism  of  a  robust  and  healthy  nature. 
The  fifth  and  last  book  is  simply  a  collection  of  separate 
studies  on  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mill,  Carlyle, 
and  Tennyson.     The  essay  on  Mill  has  been  approved  by 
its  subject ;  those  on  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  ingenious 
and  amusing,  though  the  writer  makes  the  mistake  of  attri- 
buting all  the  traces  that  they  share  the  moral  beliefs  of 
Englishmen  to  a  direct  purpose  of  moral  edification,  to  which 
Thackeray  at  least  was  a  stranger. 
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A  propos  of  Thackeray,  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  van  Laun  has 
not  noticed  that  in  the  popular  edition  of  Vanity  Fair  a 
passage  which  he  assures  us  was  omitted  after  the  first 
edition  has  been  happily  replaced.  The  author  is  satisfied 
with  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  and  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
curious  locutions  it  is  readable  enough ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  public  service  to  have  placed  a  work  so  vigorous  and 
stimulating  as  Taine*s  History  of  English  Literature  in  the 
reach  of  that  large  and  unhappily  increasing  class  who  read 
not  from  desire  of  knowledge,  but  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences of  ignorance.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


An  Introduotion  to  the  Study  of  Dante.  By  John  Addington 
Symonds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1872. 

Mr,  Symonds'  agreeable  volume  differs  from  other  books 
that  have  lately  been  published  on  the  same  subject  in 
being  rather  a  critical  review  of  Dante's  great  poem  than  an 
explanatory  analysis  of  its  contents,  like  Miss  Rossetti's 
Shadow  of  Dante  (see  Academy ^  vol  ii.  pp.  551,  552),  or  this 
together  with  the  discussion  of  numerous  theories  relating 
to  it,  like  Dr.  Pfleiderer*s  Gottliche  Kombdie  (see  Academy^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163, 164).  It  is  true  that  incidentally  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  its  various  parts,  but  the 
course  of  Dante's  narrative  is  not  systematically  followed. 
Nor  does  Mr.  S)rmonds,  though  he  has  evidently  studied  the 
text  of  the  Commedia  with  minute  care,  pretend  to  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
in  connection  with  it,  for  in  his  preface  he  expressly  dis- 
claims any  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  Dante  litera- 
ture, nor  do  we  meet  with  any  reference  throughout  the 
book  to  the  great  German  critics,  who  have  contributed 
more  than  anyone  else  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
poem.  Anyone,  therefore,  who  expects  to  find  these  elements 
in  this  volume  will  be  disappointed,  and  for  this  reason  a 
better  title  might  perhaps  have  been  found  for  the  work  than 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante;  but  still  non  omnia 
possumus  omnes,  and  our  author's  style  is  so  delightful,  his 
criticisms  for  the  most  part  so  excellent,  the  points  he  dis- 
cusses so  numerous  and  so  varied,  and  the  interest  with 
which  he  invests  the  subject  so  sustained,  that  we  should  be 
hard  to  please  if  we  required  more.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a 
critical  and  artistic  study  of  the  poem  that  we  propose  to 
regard  it,  premising  first  a  general  account  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  S)rmonds  commences  with  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  general  tendencies  of  Italian  history  before  Dante's  time, 
and  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  political  entangle- 
ments in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  his  book,  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  his  subject 
by  means  of  comparisons;  and  so,  contrasting  mediaeval 
Italy  with  ancient  Greece,  he  describes  the  influences  which 
prevented  the  Italian  States  from  working  out  their  history 
as  those  of  Greece  had  done — the  jealousy  and  greed  of 
foreign  powers,  and  the  existence  of  an  anomalous  spiritual 
power  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  as  if  the 
States  of  Greece  before  the  age  of  Pericles  had  been  subject 
to  the  continual  interference  of  a  flourishing  Persia,  a  greedy 
Macedonia,  a  heartless  Carthage,  and,  moreover,  had  esta- 
blished in  the  midst  of  them,  say  at  Delphi,  a  selfish  theo- 
cracy, regardless  of  their  interest,  but  rendered  potent  by 
superstition  and  by  unbounded  wealth."  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  an  excellent  analysis  oif 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the 
Provengal  poetry  on  Dante  and  his  contemporaries  in  Italy. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  are  taken  up  with  a  life  of 
the  poet,  together  with  notices  of  his  minor  works,  after 


which  our  author  proceeds  to  what  is  evidently  to  him  the 
interesting  part  of  his  work,  the  study  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Under  the  head  of  the  "  subject  and  scheme  "  of  the  poem, 
he  discusses  such  questions  as  its  relation  to  other  epic 
poems,  the  originality  of  its  conception,  and  the  nature  of 
its  allegory;  then  passing  on  to  its  "human  interest,"  he 
speaks  of  various  features  of  Dante's  character  as  revealed 
in  the  Vision,  his  mode  of  viewing  human  nature  and  the 
men  of  his  time,  and  the  human  aspect  of  the  principal 
episodes  of  the  poem ;  and  in  order  to  discuss  the  different 
characters  introduced  more  fully,  he  conducts  us  through 
the  various  spheres  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  passes  in 
review  the  main  personages  that  are  found  in  each.  Finally, 
he  investigates  "the  qualities  of  Dante's  genius,"  the  in- 
tensity and  definiteness  of  his  power  of  vision,  his  compres- 
sion of  thought,  and  the  trenchant  brevity  of  his  expressions; 
in  illustration  of  which  points  he  notices  his  pictorial  de- 
scriptions and  his  similes ;  and  compares  the  sublimity  of 
Dante  with  that  of  other  great  poets,  and  his  art  with  the 
other  forms  of  art  in  mediaeval  Italy,  concluding  with  an 
estimate  of  his  place  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe. 
All  these  points,  and  many  subsidiary  ones,  are  treated 
succinctly  and  lucidly,  and  illustrated  by  well-chosen  pas- 
sages, so  that  a  definite  impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  and 
the  reader's  interest  is  never  allowed  to  flag. 

In  designating  the  Divine  Comedy  as  an  apocalypse  rather 
than  an  allegory,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Revelation  of 
St  John,  inasmuch  as  in  both  of  them  the  great  truths  that 
they  embody  are  represented  in  the  form  of  pictures  and 
narrations,  Mr.  Symonds  appears  to  us  to  have  drawn  a  very 
accurate  distinction.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  deny  that 
a  distinctly  allegorical  element  appears  here  and  there  in 
the  course  of  the  poem,  and  in  particular  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  though  in  interpreting  that  part  he  has  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  political  side  of  the  allegory,  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  moral  and  personal  bearings.  He  is  happy  also  in  his 
comparison  of  Dante  and  Milton,  where  he  characterizes 
the  former  as  Italian  and  mediaeval,  the  latter  as  Northern 
and  a  child  of  the  Renaissance.  His  style  is  so  charged 
with  metaphors  and  metaphorical  expressions,  and  his  desire 
of  placing  every  statement  before  the  reader  in  the  most 
forcible  light  is  so  strong,  that  we  might  almost  fancy  he 
had  been  infected  by  the  spirit  of  his  favourite  author.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  a  few  instances  of  his  effective 
use  of  this  kind  of  diction.  "  Dante  incarnates  the  spirit 
of  Mediaeval  Christianity,  so  that  we  may  study  it  in  his 
poem  as  we  interrogate  the  features  of  a  face  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  soul  beneath."  The  meeting  of  Virgil  and 
Beatrice  is  "the  mild  and  melancholy  radiance  of  the 
faithful  guide  of  the  Inferno  paling  before  the  rising  splen- 
dour of  the  queen  of  Paradise,  as  the  moon  fades  into  the 
dawn  and  vanishes  in  silence."  The  harmonious  structure 
of  the  poem  is  called  "  the  line  of  beauty,  plastic  in  the 
poet's  hand,  which  curves  and  is  complete  in  the  three 
Cantiche."  The  following  description  of  three  different 
kinds  of  epic  rhythm  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length  : — 

"  In  reading  the  hexameters  of  Homer  we  seem  to  be  sailing 
buoyantly  over  the  crests  of  Atlantic  waves  :  Milton's  blank  verse  is 
like  a  fugue  voluminously  fidl  upon  an  organ  of  many  stops  :  Dante's 
rimet  terse,  definite,  restrained  within  precise  limits,  has  no  Homeric 
ocean-roll,  no  surges  and  subsidences  of  Mil  tonic  cadence,  but,  instead, 
a  forceful  onward  march  as  of  serried  troops  in  burnished  coats  of 
glittering  steel.  His  lines  support  each  other,  gathering  weight  by 
discipline,  and  by  the  strict  precision  of  their  movement.  Or,  to  use 
another  metaphor,  they  are  closely  welded  and  interlinked  like  chain - 
armour,  so  that  the  texture  of  the  whole  is  durable  and  supple, 
combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  adamantine  hardness." 

In  like  manner,  there  is  much  vigour  in  such  expressions 
as  "the  powerful  wiU  with  which  he  forced  thought  into 
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language";  "he  wrings  sublimity  from  his  subject  in  spite 
of  its  det2ul  and  minuteness";  and  the  love  of  the  P^ta 
nuova  is  happily  described  as  "  such  love  as  the  '  young- 
eyed  cherubim'  might  feeL"  A  style  which  abounds  in 
these  forms  of  speech  requires  to  be  carefully  guarded,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  our  author  should  have  succeeded  in 
sustaining  it  so  well  throughout  his  volume ;  but  if  he  takes 
a  wider  flight  in  literature,  he  will  be  wise  to  prune  it  con- 
siderably. 1^  In  a  few  instances  the  desire  to  be  effective  has 
even  betrayed  him  into  faults  of  taste.  It  was  hardly  well 
to  tell  his  readers  that  "  the  Bolge  are  full  of  action,  vanity, 
and  interest  We  do  not  wonder  what  the  demons  find  to 
do  to  drive  away  their  sulphurous  ennui.'' 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Symonds'  careful  study  of 
Dante,  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  he  fully  appreciates 
him  after  all  His  point  of  view  is  so  much  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  he  seems  to  admire  rather  than  to 
sympathize.  For  this  reason  he  is  hard  on  the  medi- 
aevdism  of  the  poem,  and  finds  many  parts  dull,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  abstruseness,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  of 
their  own.  He  finds,  without  reason  as  we  think,  great 
frigidity  arising  from  die  twofold  character  in  which  Virgil 
and  Beatrice  appear,  of  human  persons  and  allegorical 
abstractions.  He  complains  that  we  are  prevented  from 
feeling  interest  in  them.  But  they  are  not  intended  to 
excite  our  interest;  half  the  weird  mysteriousness  of  the 
poem  would  be  lost  if  we  felt  that  our  guides  were  beings 
like  ourselves,  and  were  not  half  shrouded  by  their  double 
personality.  Nor  can  we  allow  that  the  Commcdia  is  de- 
ficient in  scenic  sublimity,  or  that  this  is  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  smallness  of  scale  of  much  that  is  described,  or 
by  the  definiteness  of  the  delineation ;  the  darkness,  and 
confused  sounds,  and  half  revealed  forms,  that  compose  the 
background  of  all  the  scenes  in  the  Inferno^  more  than 
counterbalance  any  sense  of  limitation  which  might  arise 
from  these  causes,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Paradise 
is  that  of  indefinite  magnitude.  But  though  in  some  of  these 
points  we;  may  think  that  Mr.  Symonds  has  not  fully  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend 
his  book  to  students  of  Dante,  for  the  interesting  and  taste- 
ful criticism  which  it  contains.  H.  F.  Tozer. 


Traditions,  Superstitions,  and  Folklore  (chiefly  Lancashire  and  the 
North  of  England) :  their  Affinity  to  others  in  Widely  Distributed 
Localities,  their  Eastern  Origin  and  Mythical  Significance.  By 
Charles  Hardwick.  Manchester :  A.  Ireland  and  Co. ;  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  1872. 

The  author  of  this  book  says,  at  the  end  of  his  preface  :  "  I 
would  gladly  persuade  myself  that  I  have,  at  least,  rendered 
what  many  regard  as  frivolous,  and  others  as  very  abstruse 
and  very  *dry  reading/  interesting,  attractive,  and  instructive 
to  the  general  reader ;"  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  may  have 
succeeded  in  his  purpose.  But  he  should  have  set  to  work 
more  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  leading  the  "general  reader" 
astray  by  false  or  inaccurate  statements  such  as  a  few  that 
I  will  instance.  On  p.  36^  we  read :  "  Mr.  Angus  (read 
Angas)  says,  some  of  the  western  tribes  of  Australia  *  have 
no  means  of  kindling  fire,'  ...  the  Tasmanians  are  in  the 
same  predicament  .  .  .  According  to  Father  Gabian  (read 
Le  Gobien),  fire  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands."  The  erroneous  character  of  these  pieces 
of  information  a^)ears  from  Tylor's  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind^ p.  234,  seq,^  238.,  2nd  ed.  On  p.  61,  Mr.  Hardwick 
quotes  "  a  work  entitled  *  Naogeorgus,'  but  generally  styled 
the  'Popish  Kingdom,*  published  in  1570,  and  translated 
by  Bamabe  Googe."  Naogeorgus  (Grecised  from  Kirch- 
mayer)  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  well  known  work, 


Regnum  PapistUum^  not  the  title  of  the  work  itself.  What  is 
repeated  from  Kelly,  on  p.  68,  about  "  Kushtha,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Soma,"  &c.,  is  corrected  by  Max  Miiller,  Chips^ 
ii.  206,  seqq, — The  story  quoted  on  p.  129  from  Crofton 
Croker,  of  the  boggart  who  accompanied  the  farmer  Cheet- 
ham  on  his  flitting,  is  not  a  nouvdktte^  but  a  genuine  tradition 
existing  amongst  many  peoples.  Vide  Grimm,  Mythol,  p. 
480;  Gervasius  von  Tilhury^  ed.  Liebrecht,  p.  167;  and  my 
notice  of  Harland  and  Wilkinson's  Lancashire  Folklore^  in 
the  Heidelberger  JahrbUchery  1868,  p.  93,  "The  dawn  of 
Ragnavock  (read  Ragnorok  or  Ragnarokr),  ^  the  great  day  oj 
arousing^  according  to  Scandinavian  mythology"  (p.  135). 
Where  did  Mr.  Hardwick  find  such  an  explanation? — 
"Frederic  Barbarossa,  he  of  the  red  beard  like  Odin"  (p.  164) 
— for  Odin  read  Thor, — "  Kelly  says  he  can  find  accounts 
of  the  nightmare  assuming  the  forms  of  a  mouse,  a  weasel, 
a  toad,  and  even  a  cat,  but  never  of  a  horse  or  a  mare, 
except  in  the  picture  referred  to  "  (p.  184),  But  see  Grimm, 
Myth.  p.  433,  1 1 94;  Ralston,  Songs  of  the  Russian  People^ 
p.  133,  2nd  ed. ;  Ellis,  in  Brand,  iiL  155,  "The  Nightmare 
and  Her  Nine  Foals."  The  painter  Fuseli  is  not,  therefore, 
guilty  of  perpetrating  a  "great  and  absurd  blunder." — "' The 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations^ 
referring  to  the  origin  of  Greek  *  Lykanthropy,'  says: — *  The 
question  to  be  answered  is.  Whence  came  the  notions  that 
men  were  changed  into  wolves,  bears,  and  birds,  and  not 
into  lions?'"  &a  (p.  240).  But  Dr.  Livingstone  reported, 
in  his  first  travels,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kebrabasa,  on  the  Zambesi  (near  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments), believed  their  chieftain  to  have  the  power  of  trans- 
forming himself  into  a  lion  when  he  wished  to  kill  anyone, 
and  then  resuming  his  human  shape.  On  p.  253  there  is  a 
quotation  from  a  MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century :  "  Take  a 
knife  or  an  awl  which  has  been  stroked  with  a  magnet,  and 
previously  stuck  through  a  great  Frogroda  (?),  slit  the  bark," 
&C.  Instead  of  frogroda  it  should  be  fro  (groda) ;  both 
words  mean  frog  in  Swedish,  and  the  commoner  expression 
groda  is  a  parenthetical  explanation  of  the  rare  form  fro] 
which  also  means  seed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  charm 
in  question  was  derived  from  Sweden.  In  addition  to  these 
corrections,  I  will  only  observe  that  in  Mr.  Hardwick's  book 
there  is  much  (e.g.  chaps.  L  ii.)  that  is  confused,  superfluous, 
and  unprofitable  to  the  "  general  reader,"  who  will  scarcely 
know  how  to  find  the  passages  referred  to  as  in  Kemble, 
Wolf,  Schwartz,  &c.,  without  any  more  precise  indication 
(for  though  they  are  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  Kelly,  they 
have  to  be  looked  for  there) ;  and  that  Mr.  Hardwick  would 
have  done  well  to  leave  etymology  alone  altogether,  as  he  is 
a  perfect  tyro  in  the  science.  All  these  defects  must  be 
corrected  before  his  book  can  prove  "instructive"  even  to 
the  "general  reader,"  Felix  Liebrecht. 


LITER  AR  V  NOTES. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave's  *  Anatolian  Spectre  Stories,"  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  January,  have  a  weird  reality  which 
would  guarantee  their  authenticity  even  if  the  writer's  name 
did  not  do  so.  In  the  last,  popiflar  superstition  seems  begin- 
ning to  undergo  the  transformation  whicn  results  in  substituting 
ghosts  for  evil  spirits.  - 

Fraser  is  more  readable  than  usual  this  month,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Froude's  "  Address  in  Answer  to  Father 
Burke  "  does  much  to  weaken  the  force  of  Mr.  Lecky's  strictures 
{Afacmillan  for  January)  on  his  new  zeal  for  the  divine  right  of 
the  strongest  and  his  political  intolerance  of  Catholi<iism. — There 
is  an  ingenious  paper  on  Shaftesbury  by  "  L.  S."  treating  him  as 
the  Matthew  Arnold  of  Queen  Anne's  reig^ ;  a  companion  study 
of  Mandeville  is  promised. — Mr.  Galton's  idea  of  "  Hereditary  Im- 
provement ''  has  the  misfortune  of  being  very  old,  for  the  natiural 
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aristocracy  which  he  proposes  to  found  by  the  help  of  tables  of 
averages,  when  founded,  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  same  temp- 
tations and  dangers  as  aristocracies  of  birth  or  wealth  in  the 
past  and  present.  Experience  shows  that  in  a  close  caste  the 
average  standard  of  physical  and  mental  development  may  be 
raised  for  a  time,  but  that  the  non-privileged  classes  suffer  more 
than  in  proportion,  and  that  such  "  sports  "  as  really  transcendent 
genius  do  not  become  more  common  than  in  a  natural  demo- 
cracy. ■■     ■ 

**  Sir  Tray :  an  Arthurian  Idyll,''  in  Blackwood,  is  a  good 
parody  of  some  parts  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  last  volume,  which  were 
no  doubt  open  to  the  implied  criticism* 


Lessin^s  Prosa,  a  selection  from  his  complete  works,  by  A. 
Luthardt,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  might  supply  a 
want  more  felt  by  foreigners  than  the  author's  countrymen. 
Good  German  prose  is  not  plentiful  to  begin  with,  and  the  best 
authors  in  point  of  style  are  voluminous  and  not  always  didactic. 
But  Lessing's  best  prose  works  are  short,  and  both  in  style  and 
substance  deserve  on  their  own  account  the  deliberate  study 
which  reading-books  receive,  though  it  is  half  wasted  on  most  of 
them.  , 

The  British  Quarterly  Review  (January  i)  has  an  article  on 
Ewald  with  special  reference  to  his  last  work,  Die  Lehrt  der 
Bibel  von  Gott,  which  the  writer  welcomes  as  a  kind  of  palinode, 
modifying  his  most  extreme  statements  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration.  The  reviewer  is  not  much  at  home  in  the  learned 
world  of  Germany,  as  he  makes  Professor  Max  Miiller  the  son  of 
Ottiried,  die  historian,  instead  of  Wilhelm,  the  poet. 


The  ^^  Study  on  Sophokles "  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
January  is  less  valuable  than  most  of  its  predecessors  ;  the  writer 
is  too  anxious  to  insist  on  the  philosophical  value  of  Sophokles 
as  a  precursor  of  Plato,  finds  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  re- 
ligious doctrine  in  the  Antigone,  and  considers  the  Oedipus 
Coloneus  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  destiny 
as  presented  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannos,  He  is  also  at  superfluous 
pains  to  deny  the  anecdotes  which  represent  the  poet  as  addicted 
to  indulgences  which  in  his  age  were  not  incompatible  with 
self-respect.  Altogether  he  is  so  busy  with  the  claims  of  Sophokles 
as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  that  he  fails  to  throw  much  new 
light  on  his  characteristics  as  an  artist 


One  of  the  most  amusing  of  Voltaire's  blunders  as  an  historian  and 
a  maker  of  compliments  was  that  of  apologizing  to  the  Austrian 
chancellor  Ulfeldt  for  not  having,  in  the  Silcle  de  Louis  XIV, 
praised  him  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Barcelona  by  his  father 
some  fifty  years  before.  The  letter  in  which  Voltaire  makes  the 
mistake  is  not  known,  but  it  accompanied  the  copy  of  his  work 
which  was  sent  to  Ulfeldt,  with  two  others,  for  presentation  to 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  answer  to  the 
chancellor's  acknowledgment  and  correction  has  just  been  dis- 
covered by  Alfred  v.  Arneth  in  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna, 
and  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Vienna  AbendposU 


The  Vicomte  de  Roug^,  the  well-known  Egyptologist,  died  at 
Paris  early  in  the  month.  The  ci-devant  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  who  died  on  the  9th  inst,  was  not  entirely  without  merit  as 
an  author.  His  Napoleonic  Ideas  gave  rather  inarticulate 
utterance  to  a  certain  measure  of  confused  but  original  political 
insight.  His  Vie  de  Cisar,  though  without  independent  scientific 
value,  wiU  rank  rather  above  Frederick  the  Great's  Anti-Mac- 
chiavelli  as  a  literary  curiosity ;  some  passages  are  very  creditable 
specimens  of  how  history  may  be  written  when  more  lion's  whelps 
have  learnt  to  paint.  —..-.-.-. 

In  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (January  1 1)  Berthold  Auerbach 
begins  an  elaborate  and  rather  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
Gustav  Freytag's  last  romance,  Ingo  und  IngrcLban,  parts  of 
which  he  considers  to  be  nothing  less  than  Homeric. 

Mr*  W.  R.  S,  Ralston,  of  the  British  Museum,  author  of  The 
S^gs  of  the  Russian  People,  and  translator  of  Krilof's  Fables, 
has  oeen  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  ethnographical 
section  of  (he  Imperial  Geographic^  Society  pf  Russia, 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

RoBsi'B  and  Gibo's  Paintem  of  Foligno.  [I  PiHori  di  poHgno,  Testi- 
monialize autentiche,  raccolte  ed  ordinate  dal  Prof.  Adamo  Rossi. 
Perugia,  1872.  Niccolb  Alunno  e  la  Scuola  Umkra,  Di  S.  Fren- 
fimelli  Cibo.    Roma,  1872.] 

There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  when  Italian  writers  on  art  produced  essays  in 
which  real  ignorance  was  thinly  concealed  under  rhetorical 
flourishes.  A  great  and  curious  change  has  taken  place  in 
our  day ;  and  modem  students  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy  are 
content  to  register  with  cold  accuracy  the  fruits  of  research 
in  the  records  of  municipalities  or  lawyers'  offices.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  Italian  writers  should  fall  from  one  ex- 
treme into  the  other;  but  a  pardonable  wish  may  be 
expressed  that  they  should  season  their  materials  with  some- 
thing less  dry  than  the  texts  of  contracts  or  the  bare 
sentences  of  inscriptions.  Both  of  the  books  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed  are  made  up  in  a  great  part  of 
documents ;  one  is  published  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Perugia, 
Both  are  the  result  of  independent  enquiry ;  yet  they  treat  of 
the  same  matters,  and  are  published  at  the  same  time. 
Without  attempting  to  divine  what  cause  induced  two  writers 
apparently  strangers  to  each  other  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  chronology  and  life  of  painters  so  obscure  as  those  who 
illustrated  Foligno  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  may  be 
useful,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  extract  what  these  contributions 
contain  that  is  new  and  useful  to  the  history  of  art 

Looking  back  at  the  earlier  periods  of  development  in  the 
cities  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Topino,  and  comparing 
the  remnants  of  pictorial  productions  which  they  contain 
with  those  of  more  important  centres,  we  observe  that 
previous  to  1450  the  models  most  in  favour  were  those  of 
the  school  of  Sienna.  To  the  preservation  of  one  picture  in 
San  Salvatore  of  Foligno  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  Barto- 
lommeo  di  Tommaso,  who  cultivated  this  form  of  art  with 
moderate  success ;  but  a  record  of  1447,  printed  by  Rossi, 
discloses  Bartolommeo's  permanent  residence  at  Foligno, 
and  proves  that  Siennese  tradition  was  not  a  transient  one, 
nor  entirely  dependent  on  liie  wandering  disciples  of  a 
distant  school. 

The  quaint  sternness  of  Siennese  types  was  modified  by 
the  Umbrians  to  a  languid  soilness,  which  in  some  artists  of 
the  better  sort  is  often  charmingly  touching.  Some  traces 
of  this  feeling  are  apparent  in  Pier*  Antonio  Mesastris  and 
Alunno,  both  men  of  local  repute,  who  were  natives  and 
residents  of  Foligno ;  but  Siennese  and  Umbrian  tradition 
was  modified  in  both  by  the  spirit  and  works  of  GozzolL 
Till  now  we  could  only  surmise  that  Alunno  and  Pier' 
Antonio  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Campis,  which  Pietro  delle  Casse  founded  in  1452  near 
Foligno.  Cibo's  quotation  from  Dorio's  history  of  the 
Trinci  family  turns  speculation  into  certainty  by  establishing 
that  the  Crucifixion  at  Santa  Maria  in  Campis  once  bore 
Alunno's  name  in  letters  of  gold.  As  this  Crucifixion  is 
taken  almost  exclusively  from  that  of  Benozzo  at  Monte- 
falco,  it  is  more  than  ever  credible  that  Alunno  was 
Benozzo's  assistant.  Before  Alunno  was  thus  employed,  he 
had  doubtless  received  lessons  from  a  local  master ;  and  on 
this  point  we  obtain  some  light  from  Rossi's  publication  of  a 
will  and  other  papers  revealing  a  painter  named  Pietro  di 
Giovanni  Mazzaforte  as  the  father-in-law  of  Alunno.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  father  and  son-in-law  once  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  an  altarpiece  in  which  the  style 
of  Mazzaforte  is  not  to  be  distinguished  firom  that  of 
Alunno. 

The  name  by  which  Alunno  is  known  to  the  modems  is 
one  with  which  his  contemporaries  were  unacquainted.    He 
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was  christened  Niccolb  by  his  father,  Liberatore  di  Mariano, 
of  Foligno ;  but  an  inscription  attached  to  an  altarpiece  in 
San  Niccolb  of  Foligno  poetically  designates  him  as 
"  Alunnus  {sciL  Alumnus)  Fulginiae " ;  and  this  designation 
was  substituted,  with  the  concurrence  of  centuries,  for  that 
by  which  Alunno  was  famiUar  in  his  own  age. 

The  picture  which  bore  the  name  of  Niccolb  coupled 
with  that  of  Liberatore  is  also  that  which  was  executed,  in 
1465,  by  the  joint  labour  of  Alunno  and  his  father-in-law. 
It  remained  till  about  1782  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
at  Cagli,  and  escaped  the  research  of  Lanzi ;  but  Lanzi  had 
read  a  description  of  it  in  Colucci's  Antiquities  of  Picenutn^ 
which  reasonably  pointed,  as  he  thought,  to  the  existence 
of  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  but  different  family,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  Alunno  in  FoUgno.  Rossi's  discovery  of 
Alunno's  pedigree  and  alliances  sdlows  us  to  discern  the  real 
authors  of  the  Cagli  altarpiece,  whilst  it  annihilates  the 
theory  of  Lanzi.  Gucci's  description  of  the  subject  has 
revealed  to  Rossi  that  the  panels  now  catalogued  as  Alunno's 
at  the  Brera  are  those  which  once  formed  the  picture  of 
Cagli,  and  are  therefore  the  work  of  two  hands. 

The  texts  of  Cibo  and  Rossi  help  us  to  relieve  with  some 
colour  and  shadow  the  bare  outhnes  of  the  lives  of  Alunno 
and  Pier'  Antonio.  Rossi,  with  fuller  materials  than  his  rival, 
gives  the  span  of  Alunno's  career  as  1430  to  1502,  that  of 
Pier*  Antonio  as  1430  to  1506.  He  shows  how  both  artists 
were  elected  to  the  honours  of  the  municipality  of  Foligno ; 
and  he  traces  through  records  Lattanzio  and  Bernardino, 
the  sons  respectively  of  Niccolb  and  Mesastris.  He  swells 
with  a  few  names  the  Ust  of  craftsmen  whose  works  were  not 
preserved  to  our  day.  J.  A.  Crowe. 


JEAN  COUSIN, 

A  PROPOS  of  M.  Firmin-Didot's  recent  work  on  Jean  Cousin, 
M.  Gonse  writes  to  the  Chronique  des  Arts  a  letter  in  which  he 
protests  against  the  "  sens  g^n^ral "  of  the  book.  Cousin  is  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  Gonse  a  second-rate  artist,  to  whom  a  g^eat  deal 
of  anonymous  work  has  been  unfairly  attributed.  In  his  zeal 
to  detract  from  what  he  considers  an  exaggerated  reputation, 
M.  Gonse  has  even  gone  the  length  of  ascribing  to  Cousin  work 
to  which  neither  the  artist  himself  nor  anyone  else  ever  laid  claim 
on  his  behalf.  Cousin,  says  M.  Gonse,  engraved  ("  a  grav^  *')  the 
great  mark  of  Jean  le  Royer  which  figures  as  the  frontispiece  of 
Cousin's  Livre  de  la  Perspective,  Had  M.  Gonse  but  taken  the 
trouble  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  book  in  question,  he  would 
have  found  that  Jean  le  Royer  engraved  the  mark  himself.  In 
his  printer's  preface  he  tells  us  that  Cousin  drew  the  designs  on 
the  wood,  but  that  Aubin  OUivier  began  to  cut  them,  and  he, 
Jean  le  Royer,  finished  them.  So  that  M.  Gonse,  in  his  hurry 
to  circumscribe  the  suspicious  activity  of  Cousin,  was  actually 
carrying  to  his  credit  the  exercise  of  one  more  art.  But  to  return 
to  M.  Gonse's  vigorous  protest  against  what  he  terms  the  general 
sense  of  M.  Firmin-Didot's  book.  M.  Gonse  acknowledges  that 
M.  Didot  is  a  labourer  in  a  virgin  soil,  and  confesses  that  he 
himself  is  not  specially  competent  to  treat  the  subject.  Now  it  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  study,  carried  on 
for  some  years  past,  of  the  French  Renaissance  by  the  present 
writer  has  resulted  in  substantially  the  same  conclusions  as 
respects  the  work  and  claims  of  Jean  Cousin  as  those  to  which 
the  venerable  author  of  the  £tude  sur  Jean  Cousin  has  arrived. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  forthcoming  in 
support  of  these  conclusions  ;  but  must  we  remind  a  Frenchman 
that  there  are  facts  which  are  none  the  less  true  because  they 
cannot  be  proved?  M.  Gonse  thinks  Cousin  a  second-rate 
artist  to  whom  much  anonymous  work  is  unjustly  attributed : 
be  it  so  ;  the  only  possible  reply  to  such  a  statement  is  that 
those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  his  acknowledged  and 
authenticated  work  find  in  it  an  accent  of  strong  personal  in- 
dividuality which  enables  them  to  recognise  his  hand  in  other 
work  as  yet  neither  acknowledged  nor  authenticated.  This  un- 
questionably is  the  case  in  the  adaptation  of  the  cuts  of  the 
Hypnerotomachia    for   the   French   Songe  de   Poliphile^    in 


the  cuts  of  the  Entrie  de  Henri  11^  and  in  the  cuts  of  the  Bible 
of  Jean  le  Clerc,  all  of  which  may  be  assigned,  on  internal 
evidence,  to  Jean  Cousin.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
that  such  attributions  to  Cousin  as  rest  on  the  ground  of  internal 
evidence,  M.  Gonse  repudiates,  because  they  are  not  additionally 
confirmed  by  contemporary  docmnents ;  but  as  soon  as  we  come 
to  the  <juestion  of  the  statue  of  Admiral  Chabot,  where  we  have 
the  wntten  statement  of  a  contemporary  fellow-townsman  of 
Cousin's  to  back  up  his  claim,  M.  Gonse  immediately  shifts  his 
front,  and,  setting  the  manuscript  aside,  claims  for  himself,  in  this 
instance,  the  right  of  judging  according  to  the  superior  and  in- 
definable laws  of  taste,  in  preference  to  following  the  indica- 
tions of  a  narrow  archaeolo^cal  and  paleog^aphical  criticism. 
The  position  here  assumed  is  of  course  impregnable,  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Hermann  Grimm  based 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  Dresden  Madonna  as  the  original 
work  of  Holbein,  i,  e,  its  geistige  Wirkung,  However,  any  sign 
of  interest  in  the  Cousin  controversy  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
students  of  the  French  Renaissance  ;  discussion  and  contradic- 
tion stimulate  new  efforts  of  research  which  may  bring  us  nearer 
the  truth,  which  is  now  at  best  very  obscure.  And  when  we 
have  placed  beyond  dispute  what  is  and  is  not  the  work  of  the 
obscure  artist  of  Sens,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  arrange  with 
M.  Gonse  his  appropriate  place  in  the  ranks. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


ART  NOTES. 


The  death  of  Miss  Susan  Durant  took  place  at  Paris  on  the 
1st  of  January.  Miss  Durant  was  well  known  to  the  public  as  a 
sculptor.  She  was  a  pupil  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Triqueti,  and  has 
left  some  creditable  work  as  an  evidence  of  the  industry  and 
success  with  which  she  pursued  her  chosen  profession.  When 
she  failed,  it  was  rather  from  want  of  solid  and  severe  training 
than  from  any  lack  of  natural  ability  and  taste.  A  rare  width 
of  interests  and  an  even  rarer  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
character  had  won  for  her  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  who  deeply  lament  her  untimely  and  unexpected 
death.  

Professor  Anton  Springer  attacks,  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Zeitschrift  fUr  bildende  Kunst,  Hermann  Grimm's  Life  of 
Raphael  in  no  measured  terms.  He  enters  into  considerable 
detail,  and  sums  up  with :  "  Wir  sind  mit  Grimm's  Buche  fertig. 
Wir  bedauern,  dass  der  wenigstens  halbgUnstige  Eindruck  der 
ersten  raschen  Lectiire  bei  eingehender  Priifung  des  Werkes 
sich  voUstandig  verlor."  He  adds  that  he  expected  to  find  a 
certain  number  of  errors  and  oddities,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  such  boundless  superficiality  as  to  detail  and  so  little  zeal  in 
research  as  shows  itself  when  the  author's  mode  of  procedure  is 
tracked  step  by  step.  Professor  Springer  considers  that  the 
root  of  all  Dr.  Grimm's  mistakes  is  his  incapability  for  sacrificing 
his  own  ideas,  however  empty  or  crazy,  even  when  they  conflict 
with  evident  facts. — In  the  same  number,  Bruno  Meyer  continues 
his  article  on  the  Academical  Exhibition  at  Berlin. 


The  December  number  of  the  JahrbUcher  fiir  Kunstwissen- 
schaft  contains  Dr.  A.  von  Zahn's  concluding  article  on  the 
Holbein  Exhibition,  held  at  Dresden  last  year. — A  Ust  is  given 
of  the  literature  which  was  called  forth  by  the  famous  contro- 
versy respecting  the  two  Madonnas.  Much  amusement  seems 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  correspondent  of  a  well-known 
English  weekly  journal  having  introduced  Bruno  Meyer  into 
his  article  as  "a  descendant  of  the  family  who  kned  in  the 

Eicture."  Von  Zahn  calls  Dr.  Meyer's  attention  to  this  contri- 
ution  to  his  pedig^ree. —  Dr.  Liicke  contributes  some  remarks 
on  pictures  in  Spain. — Eduard  His  commences  an  interesting 
notice  of  Urs  Graf;  and  W.  Schmidt  notices  a  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Diirer's,  and  writes  also  a  short  article  on  Michael 
van  Coxcyen.  . 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux -Arts  for  January  contains  a  first 
article,  by  M.  Henri  Delaborde,  on  Florentine  engraving  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  an  essay  on  archaeological  research  as 
regards  the  middle  ages,  by  M.  Alfred  Darcel ;  the  continuation 
of  Leopold  Robert's  inedited  correspondence,  by  M.  Charles 
Clement;  a  review  of  M.  Jacquemart's  History  of  Ceramic^ 
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by  M.  R^nd  Menard ;  a  review  of  M.  Wey's  Rome,  by  M. 
Duplessis ;  a  notice  of  the  exhibition  at  Nantes,  by  M.  Olivier 
Merson ;  a  biographical  notice  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace ;  a  valu- 
able account,  by  M.  Louis  Menard,  of  the  sculptures  which  have 
come  to  light  in  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum.  This 
notice  is  accompanied  by  two  engravings  from  photographs 
taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  spot.  The  one  represents  a 
pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull.  The  execution  of  this  group  is  very 
remarkable.  The  bull  is  especially  fine,  and  shows  a  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  form  which  seems  to  refer  it  to  a  good  period, 
possibly  that  of  the  Antonines.  The  other,  which  is  sculptured 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  same  block  of  marble,  represents  a 
procession  of  personages  dressed  in  tunics,  who  appear  to  be 
public  slaves ;  they  carry  in  their  hands  large  square  tablets, 
which  they  lay  one  on  the  top  of  another  in  the  centre.  At  one 
end  of  the  composition  is  the  ruminal  fig-tree,  and  at  the  other 
a  mutilated  statue,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Marsyas.  M. 
Menard  confines  himself  to  simple  comment  and  explanation  of 
the  groups ;  like  M.  Beul^,  he  suspends  further  discussion  until 
the  publication,  by  Signor  Rosa,  of  those  inferences  concerning 
the  topography  of  the  Forum  which  the  learned  Italian  archaeo- 
logist has  been  enabled  to  make  from  the  situation  of  these 
remarkable  monuments. 


Dr.  Henry  Schliemann's  excavations  on  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  have  brought  to  light  a  series  of 
objects  which  suggest  to  his  mind  an  entirely  new  interpretation 
of  the  word  glaukopis,  as  applied  by  Homer  to  the  goddess 
Athene.  These  objects,  which  have  been  found  at  various 
depths  down  to  53  feet  beneath  the  surface,  are  (i)  terracotta 
vases,  ornamented  with  an  owPs  face  and  a  helmet  ,*  (2)  similar 
vases,  ornamented  with  figures  composed  of  the  body  of  a 
woman  with  the  head  of  an  owl ;  (3)  numbers  of  small  figures 
with  owl's  faces,  and  being  for  the  rest  of  female  form.  If  he  is 
right  in  taking  these  figures  to  be  Archaic  representations  of 
Athene,  the  protecting  deity  of  Troy,  the  literal  mterpretation  of 
glaukopis,  as  the  "owl-faced,"  will  be  obvious.  The  locality 
and  depth  of  the  find,  and  the  presence  of  the  helmet,  satisfy 
him  that  he  is  right.  That  the  figures  of  the  goddess  actually 
had  an  owl's  head  instead  of  that  of  a  female  in  the  early 
Homeric  times,  would  be  a  startling  announcement  were  we  not 
aware^  of  the  fact  that  a  very  Archaic  figure  of  Demeter  at 
Phigaleia  had,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  head  and  mane  of 
a  horse.  

New  Publications. 

A  Bohemian.    The  Iron  Strike  and  other  Poems.     Triibner  and  Co. 
Armstrong,  G.  F.    The  Tragedy  of  Israel's  King  Saul.    Longmans 

and  Co. 
Jan  IE.    Analysis  and  Specimens  of  Joseph  and  Zulaikhe.    Williams 

and  Norgate. 
LttBKE,  W.    Geschichte  d.  deutschen  Renaissance  ( Architekten).  Dritte 

Abtheilung.     Stuttgart. 
Maine,  E.  S.    Marchmont  of  Redlands. 

Wt^LCKER,  R.  P.    Das  Evangelium  Nicodemi  in  der  abendlandischen 
Literatur.    Paderbom :  Schoningh. 


Theology. 


Researches  on  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  \Ueber  den  pseudojusti- 
nischefi  Brief  an  DiogneL  Programm  fur  die  Rectoratsfeier  der 
Universitat  Basel  von  Franz  Overbeck,  Doctor  und  Professor 
der  Theologie.]    Basel,  1872. 

Among  other  literary  treasures  which  perished  in  the  public 
library  of  Strassburg  under  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  guns,  was  a 
manuscript  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  suspected,  apparently 
with  very  good  reason,  of  having  been  the  only  existing 
authority  for  the  text  of  this  interesting  little  work.  The 
first  edition — that  of  Henry  Stephens  in  1592 — was  printed 
from  a  copy  made  by  himself  of  a  manuscript  of  which  he 
gives  no  particular  account,  and  later  editions  have  been 
founded  on  the  text  of  Stephens,  corrected  only  by  another 
copy  which  Professor  Beurer,  of  Freiburg,  had  made  of  the 


same  original.  That  the  manuscript  used  by  Stephens  was 
no  other  than  that  of  Strassburg  seems  probable  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  both  possessed  the  same  general  features, 
there  being  in  both  the  same  lacunae,  accompanied  in  each 
case  by  the  same  marginal  note,  and  both  having  the  same 
superscription  by  which  the  authorship  is  referred  to  Justin 
Martyr — but  also  from  there  being  no  other  manuscript 
known  to  exist  with  which  that  of  Stephens  can  be  identified ; 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Stephens'  own  copy,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Leyden  library.  Professor  Beurer's  having 
in  the  meantime  disappeared,  there  remains  to  us  nothing 
but  the  printed  text,  not  now  likely  ever  to  receive  much 
improvement* 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  no  longer  admitted  to  be  a 
genuine  work  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  nevertheless  assigned  by 
the  almost  universal  consent  of  critics  to  the  age  of  Justin, 
or  even  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  and  has  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are,  first,  the  superscription,  which,  after  enume- 
rating other  writings  of  Justin  contained  in  the  same  manu- 
script, adds,  with  reference  to  this  work — 5.  ToO  avrov  vpo^ 
AioyvrfTov ;  secondly,  internal  evidence,  which  is  thought  to 
point  to  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  actively 
persecuting,  and  making  war  upon,  the  Christians ;  and  there 
is  no  time,  it  is  argued,  of  which  this  could  be  said  more 
truly  than  that  of  the  Jewish  insurrection  under  Barcochba, 
which  terminated  a.d.  135.  A  single  reference,  moreover, 
which  is  made,  if  the  passage  has  not  been  misunderstood, 
to  the  second  coming  (irapovcui)  of  Christ  as  near  at  hand,  has 
been  urged  as  an  indication  that  the  epistle  belongs  at  least 
to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is  this  view  which 
Dr.  Overbeck,  in  his  very  complete  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  undertakes  to  disprove.  He  maintains, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  epistle  is  a  literary  forgery,  belong- 
ing to  the  post-Constantine  era,  that  the  arguments  referring 
it  to  the  second  century  are  of  no  value  whatever,  and  that 
it  contains  the  clearest  possible  internal  evidence  of  its  much 
later  origin.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  heads  of  his  dissertation,  but  a  few  of  them 
may  be  noticed. 

And,  first,  let  us  see  how  he  disposes  of  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  Everyone  must  feel  the  force  of  the  remark 
that  unless  the  superscription  establishes  the  authorship  of 
the  piece,  it  cannot  retain  any  validity  as  to  the  question  of 
chronology ;  just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that,  although 
the  Rowley  poems  may  not  have  been  actually  written  by  the 
monk  Rowley,  yet  their  inscription  to  him  proves  that  they 
at  least  belong  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  And  again, 
the  reference  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  obviously 
proves  Clothing.  That  belief  cannot  even  yet  be  alleged  to 
be  finally  dead,  and  it  certainly  long  survived  a.d.  150, 
breaking  out  with  especial  vigour  in  all  times  of  calamity  and 
persecution.  But  whatever  force  this  argument  might  other- 
wise have,  it  is  rendered  altogether  nugatory  if  Dr.  Overbeck 


•  In  regard  to  the  "  Glasgow  Manuscript"  of  Justin's  Orations,  I  am  able  to  say 
that  Dr.  Overbeck  is  more  than  justified  in  rejecting  Otto's  conjecture  that  this  is  the 
copy  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  made  by  Professor  Beurer,  of  Freiburg,  about  the 
same  time  with  tiuit  of  Stephens.  As  this  manuscript  is  duly  announced  by  Otto 
{Corf.  ApolL  Chrui.  Saec.  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxv)  as  the  "  Codex  Glascoviensis,  mem- 
branaceus  formae  quadratae,  et  anno  2453  exaratus,  qui  teste  Haenelio  (/.  c.  p.  790) 
Justini  Orationes  oontinet,"  it  may  be  worth  while  sUting,  as  the  result  of  enquiries 
I  have  made,  that  the  codex  entered  in  the  Glasgow  catalogue  as  "Justini  Orationes" 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  "  Codex  Glascoviensis  *' 
accordingly  must  henceforth  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  authorities  for  Justin's 
text.  As  Dr.  Dickson,  the  Curator  of  the  University  Library  of  Glasgow,  who  has 
been  most  obliging  in  answering  my  enquiries,  promises  a  fuller  explanation,  I  need 
say  no  more.  Only  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  add,  in  justice  to  Professor  Otto,  that  he 
concludes  his  notice  of  the  Codex  Glascoviensis  by  begging  the  learned  to  furnish 
him  with  more  accurate  information  regarding  it.  Haenel  or  hb  informant  would 
seem  not  to  have  looked  beyond  the  catalogue. 
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be  right  in  maintaining  that  the  irapova-ia  mentioned  in  the 
epistle  does  not  refer  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  at  all, 
but  to  His  sustaining  presence  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples. 
The  words  on  which  the  question  turns,  following  some  refer- 
ence to  the  patient  endurance  of  the  Christians,  are  these : — 
ravra  t^s  irapovcrias  avroO  Scty/Aaro,  and  this  passage.  Dr.  Over- 
beck  maintains,  must  be  the  reply  to  one  of  the  questions 
which  the  epistle  undertakes  to  answer;  namely,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  love  which  binds  Christians  together? — a 
question  which  would  otherwise  remain  unnoticed.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  only  the  concluding 
words  of  a  passage  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been  lost ; 
but  Dr.  Oberbeck's  translation — "These  (instances  of  for- 
titude and  the  fact  that  the  more  the  Christians  are  perse- 
cuted the  more  they  increase)  are  the  signs  of  his  perpetual 
presence  with  His  disciples,"  gives  a  better  meaning  than  if 
we  took  irapava-uL  here  in  the  sense  which  it  ordinarily  has  in 
early  Christian  writings.  The  word,  however,  has  been  used 
in  its  ordinary  signification  just  prior  to  where  the  gap 
occurs  in  the  text,  and  whether  we  are  to  say  with  our 
author  that  this  has  misled  the  critics  as  to  its  meaning  sub- 
sequently, or  whether  we  should  rather  follow  the  critics  in 
thinking  that  its  use  once  in  the  common  signification  fixes 
its  meaning  for  the  second  instance,  I  shall  not  venture  to 
decide.  We  now  come  to  the  third  and  what  may  seem  the 
most  weighty  point  of  evidence,  the  reference  to  the  warfare 
carried  on  by  Jews  against  Christians.  Here  the  words  are 
— ^**  They  (the  Christians)  are  attacked,  or  warred  against 
(iroXc/xowrat),  by  the  Jews  as  foreigners."  Once  more  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Overbeck  seems  conclusive.  HoXefieLv  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  war  waged  in  a  formal  manner  and 
by  armed  soldiers,  but  may  be  used  of  any  form  of  hostility, 
and  hostility  more  or  less  active  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Christians  certainly  continued  long  after  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  The  contrary  opinion,  says  Dr.  Overbeck, 
would  have  strange  consequences  for  Christian  literature, 
and  he  gives  an  example  fi:om  a  work  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
in  which  Susanna,  representing  the  Church,  is  said  to  be 
persecuted  by  the  two  elders,  personifying  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen.  The  same  argument,  he  contends,  which  would 
refer  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  to  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  would  justify  as  early  a 
date  for  this  work,  which  is  nevertheless  confessedly  a  century 
later.  Moreover,  the  words  which  follow — "  those  who  hate 
them  are  unable  to  give  any  reason  for  their  hatred" — dis- 
tinctly point,  he  thinks,  to  a  considerably  later  period  than 
that  to  which  this  writing  has  been  hitherto  assigned.  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  in  after  times,  when  hatred  of  the 
Christians  had  become  a  hereditary  sentiment,  in  the  second 
century  at  least,  Jews  could  assuredly  have  assigned  a  reason 
for  the  hatred  that  was  in  them. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  far  from  conclusive.  It 
is  not,  however,  on  any  negative  arguments  that  Dr.  Over- 
beck rests  his  opinion  ;  he  has  also  some  weighty  considera- 
tions of  a  positive  kind  to  urge  in  support  of  his  own  position. 
In  the  first  place,  the  way  in  which  heathenism  is  dealt  with 
in  this  composition,  as  a  system  of  mere  gross  idol-worship, 
with  nothing  behind,  is  not  at  all  after  the  manner  of  Justin 
and  the  other  early  apologists.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature 
in  those  writers  that,  so  far  from  treating  the  heathenism 
in  which  th6y  themselves  had  been  educated  with  contempt, 
as  something  shallow  and  pitiful,  they  treated  it  with  all  tiie 
earnestness  of  men  who  held  it  to  be  a  positive  evil — ^the 
work  of  powers  in  active  opposition  to  God.  In  short,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  continued  to  believe  in  it ;  only  instead 
of  believing  it  to  be  the  true  religion,  they  regarded  it  as  the 
work  of  evil  spirits.     Now  in  our  epistle  this  feature  is 


entirely  wanting.  There  is  no  mention  here  whatever  of  the 
demoniacal  origin  of  polytheism,  and  hence  .what  more 
natural  than  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  a  period  when 
heathenism  had  become  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could 
be  the  case  in  the  second  century  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
this  theory  of  its  origin,  though  still  prevalent,  may  have  lost 
much  of  its  importance?  Still  more  contemptuous,  and 
therefore  more  unlike  the  genuine  apologists,*  is  the  writer's 
brief  reference  to  the  "  vain  and  silly  doctrines "  of  the 
philosophers.  Justin  Martyr,  it  is  well  known,  maintained 
(Apa/,  i.  46)  that  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  other  virtuous 
heathen,  were  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  lived  reasonably. 
Again,  another  very  noticeable  feature  in  this  epistle,  and  one 
which  does  not  at  all  harmonize  with  the  accepted  view  as  to 
its  date,  is  its  treatment  of  Judaism,  which  it  regards  as  in  no 
sense  a  revelation,  or  founded  upon  any  divine  interference, 
but  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  superstition.  The  theory 
of  the  writer,  in  fact,  is  that,  previous  to  the  manifestation  of 
God  through  His  Son,  God  was  entirely  unknown,  and  the 
object  of  his  work  is  to  explain  to  an  enquiring  heathen  why 
this  revelation  was  so  long  delayed.  Now  this  view,  as 
regards  Old  Testament  religion,  was  a  common  Gnostic 
view,  but  in  our  epistle  there  is  no  trace  of  Gnosticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  opposed  it  is  to  the  view  of  the  apologists 
of  the  second  century  1  They  freely  recognised  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  divinely  inspired  book;  they  claimed  a 
larger  right  in  it  than  the  Jews  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
understood  it  better ;  they  appealed  to  its  prophecies  as  the 
argument  which  they  thought  was  most  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory to  their  heathen  opponents  :  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  all  this.  But  per- 
haps the  most  striking  evidence  of  a  late  origin  is  that  which 
is .  furnished  by  a  passage  describing  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  "The  Chris- 
tians," observes  the  writer,  "  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  neither  by  country,  nor  language,  nor  customs. 
Nowhere  do  they  live  in  cities  of  their  own ;  they  have  no 
peculiar  form  of  speech,  nor  do  they  lead  a  life  marked  by 
any  singularity  .  .  .  They  inhabit  each  one  his  own  country, 
but  as  Plough  they  had  come  from  a  distance.  They  take 
part  in  everything  as  though  they  were  citizens,  and  endure 
everything  as  though  they  were  foreigners.  Every  foreign 
land  is  to  them  a  home,  and  their  native  country  a  foreign 
land.  They  all  marry  and  beget  children,  but  they  do  not 
expose  their  new-bom  infants.  They  have  a  common  table, 
but  not  a  common  bed.  They  are  in  the  flesh,  but  they  live 
not  after  the  flesh ;  they  live  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are 
citizens  of  heaven."  And  so  on,  until  he  adds,  "  In  one  word, 
what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  are  Christians  in  the  world. 
The  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  Christians  are  scattered  through  all  the  cities  of  the 
world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  and  yet  is  not  of  the 
body ;  and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  yet  are  not  of  the 
world."  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  earnestness 
implied  in  this  rhetorical  accumulation  of  antitheses,  it  may 
well  be  asked  whether  this  description  does  not  apply  to  a 
time  when  Christianity  was  outwardly  triumphant  and  acting 
upon  society  as  a  silent  influence  everywhere  diffused,  far 
better  than  to  a  time  when  it  was  still  engaged  in  open 
conflict  with  heathenism.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  would  hardly 
have  suggested  itself  as  a  fitting  analogy  of  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  the'surrounding  world.  "  The  world  had  then 
a  far  too  independent  existence*  side  by  side  with  Christi- 
anity to  be  regarded  as  its  body"  (p.  29).  In  the  theology 
of  the  epistle  too,  Professor  Overbeck  thinks,  he  can  discover 
traces  of  the  post-Nicene  period.  The  peculiar  terminology 
indeed  of  that  age  we  should  not  expect  to  find,  considering 
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the  form  in  which  the  writer  has  chosen  to  clothe  his 
thoughts,  bttt  there  is  not  a  word  in  his  essay  inconsistent 
with  the  strongest  belief  in  the  essential  dei^  of  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  his  doctrine  that  God  can  be 
revealed  only  through  Himself  seems  to  imply  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Nicene  theology.  This  argument,  however, 
is  less  satisfactory  than  that  founded  on  the  writer's  Pauhne 
affinities.  The  doctrine  of  the  incapacity  of  man  to  attain 
life  by  his  own  righteousness  is  pre-eminently  a  Pauline  doc- 
trine, but  after  the  decease  of  Paul  himself  it  is  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  met  with  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Testament  canon  about  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
It  may  be  doubted,  observes  our  author,  whether  the  system 
of  Paul  ever  existed  as  a  whole  anywhere  but  in  its  author's 
head;  for  some  time  after  his  death  it  seemed  to  have 
perished,  and  in  subsequent  centuries  it  has  revived  only  in 
isolated  parts,  one  at  one  tune  and  another  at  another.  The 
appearance,  therefore,  in  this  epistle  of  so  distinctively 
Pauline  a  notion  is  quite  inexplicable  on  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  date  of  its  composition. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons — no  doubt  they  have  lost 
much  in  my  necessarily  imperfect  statement  of  them — which 
have  led  Dr.  Overbeck  to  assign  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  to 
the  post-Nicene  age.  My  summary  of  his  work  would  be  in- 
complete unless  I  added  that  it  is  part  of  his  theory  that  the 
unknown  author  himself  put  Justin's  name  to  his  composition, 
and  intended  that  by  Diognetus  we  should  understand  the 
teacher  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Whether  the  opinion  heretofore  in  favour  will  now  be 
reversed,  or  whether  the  question  will  simply  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  many  questions  which  can  never  be 
decided,  remains  to  be  seen.  Where  indications  of  time  are 
so  very  faint,  and  where  so  much  is  made  to  depend  on  our 
expectations  of  what  ought  to  be,  whereas  the  unexpected  is 
so  often  the  true,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  this  instance,  once  the  Justinian  authorship  of 
the  epistle  be  given  up,  there  is  no  tradition  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  late  origin.  As  the  work  has  never  been  numbered 
among  Holy  Scriptures,  the  controversy  may  be  carried  on 
without  heat,  and  'in  any  future  discussion  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  leave  imnoticed  Dr.  Overbeck's  learned 
and  ingenious  essay.  Robert  B.  Drummond. 


Biblioo-Theologioal  Lezloozi  of  New  Testament  Q^reek.  By  Her- 
mann Cremer,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.D.,  and  William 
Urwick,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1872. 

The  book  of  which  this  is  a  translation  was  published  in 
two  parts  in  1866-67  :  a  second  edition  appeared  at  the 
dose  of  last  year.  The  author  was  a  pupil  of  Tholuck,  and 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  Tholuck  for  the  first 
suggestion  of  this  work.  As  the  title  implies,  this  is  not  a 
complete  lexicon  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
author's  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  "  language-moulding  power 
of  Christianity,''  as  exhibited  in  the  lexical  peculiarities  of 
New  Testament  Greek ;  to  trace  the  historical  development 
of  the  technical  terms  of  Christian  theology  and  ethics. 
Words  which  are  the  common  property  of  all  writers,  sacred 
and  profane,  and  |are  used  by  all  without  distinction  of 
meaning,  have  no  place  in  his  scheme.  That  a  well  executed 
work  of  this  description  must  prove  of  essential  service  to 
the  student  of  theology  is  obvious;  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  complete  success  are  formidable.  No  two  scholars 
perhaps  will  agree  in  their  selection  of  terms  to  be  explained ; 
for  the  line  which  separates  words  which  have  really  received 
a  Christian  tinge  from  other  words,  on  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  whose  meaning  depends  the  interpretation  of 


passages  of  dogmatic  importance,  is  often  very  faint  On 
the  other  hand,  the  history  of  interpretation  presents  many 
examples  of  the  mischief  which  results  from  hastily  postu- 
lating modifications  of  meaning;  and  it  is  frequently  of 
importance  to  show  that  a  word  has  remained  unchanged  in 
sense.  The  choice  of  the  vocabulary,  however,  is  the  smallest 
difficulty.  The  successful  execution  of  a  work  which  com- 
bines in  itself  the  lexicon  and  the  commentary  requires  a 
union  of  qualities  which  is  very  rare.  Unless  the  writer 
combine  accuracy  with  breadth  of  view,  delicacy  of  per- 
ception with  firmness  in  the  appHcation  of  principles,  he 
may  be  a  useful  companion,  but  cannot  be  a  trustworthy 
guide. 

Dr.  Cremer  has  produced  a  work  of  real  value,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  satisfies  every  requirement  His 
vocabulary  is  incomplete.  Making  all  possible  allowance 
for  the  difficulty  of  selection,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
exclusion  of  many  words.  In  the  first  edition  the  number 
of  words  explained  was  about  640.  The  second  edition 
added  about  130,  e.  g,  wan^  fiovX'^,  ctXiKpin/s,  c/m^cuz, 
KaTOfyyito,  fiOKpoOvfiia,  raireiros,  irctpcit^a) :  the  absence  of  these 

words  fi'om  the  earlier  edition  it  would  be  hard  to  explain. 
Even  now  we  find  no  mention  of  6pirj<rK€ia,  ft>p6irrffm,  cvAoycoi, 
OikrifAa,  ^rcuScio,  ^0*19,  irpavs,  a'O^loy  aif/Leiov,  o'kovSoXov, 
fierafJL^Xofiaiy  ivrvyxayo},  fuapo^f  Trpoacvx*/,  fro/xiSoo'iS,  irXeove^ia ; 

and  this  hst  might  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  articles  on  the 
various  words  are  of  very  unequal  merit :  sometimes  pains- 
taking, thoughtful,  and  suggestive;  sometimes  meagre  and 
superficial.  It  is  strange  to  meet  with  an  assertion  that 
"  ganz  selbstverstandlich  "  SuuSi^Kr)  has  the  meaning  testament 
in  Gal.  iii.  15,  17  ;  or  that  cXcyxw  signifies  convince  or  convict 
in  John  viiL  46,  but  reprove  in  John  xvL  8.  The  text  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with:  not 
unfrequently  readings  respecting  which  there  exists  con- 
siderable difiference  of  opinion  are  adopted  without  remark. 
CoL  il  2,  for  example,  is  quoted  (p.  441  of  translation)  with 
the  reading,  rov  fxwm)ptov  rov  0€ov  iv  <f  #c.t.X.,  no  refer- 
ence being  made  to  any  other  reading  or  to  the  conflict  of 
authorities.  The  important  variants  in  John  i.  18,  ix.  35, 
Rom.  V.  I,  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  illustration  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  the  Septuagint 
is  worked  out  with  care  :  the  Apocryphal  Books,  however, 
are  not  duly  distinguished  from  die  Septuagint  proper ;  nor 
do  they  receive  their  full  meed  of  attention.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Cremer  has  made  little  use  of  the 
writings  of  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  either  for  the  exegesis 
of  the  text,  or  in  illustration  of  the  usus  ioquendi.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  will 
prove  of  great  service  to  the  student  who  uses  it  with  dis- 
cretion. If  he  cannot  place  it  among  the  few  books  which 
may  be  trusted  with  almost  implicit  faith,  he  will  receive 
from  it  many  valuable  suggestions  and  much  real  help. 
The  second  edition  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  first 
The  additional  matter  amounts  to  an  increase  of  forty  per 
cent,  whilst  die  number  of  words  is  enlarged  by  one-fifth. 
In  the  first  edition  the  notes  on  etymology  are  often  crude, 
sometimes  obsolete :  in  the  second  this  subject  is  very  well 
handled.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  synonyms.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  English  translation  has  been  made 
from  the  first  edition,  having  nearly  reached  completion 
before  the  second  appeared. 

The  value  of  this  work  for  the  English  reader  is  most 
seriously  impaired  by  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
translation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  which  more 
imperatively  requires  fidelity  and  clearness  of  rendering  j 
and  yet  many  of  the  pages  before  us  (especially  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  book)  might  be  designed  to  serve  as  illustrations 
of  what  a  translation  should  not  be.     Fully  to  substantiate 
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this  serious  charge  would  require  much  more  space  than 
we  can  command.  The  most  important  examples  are  those 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  compress  into  a  small  compass. 
In  a  long  and  valuable  article  on  Trums,  occupying  eleven 
pages  of  the  translation,  at  least  three  sentences  out  of  every 
five  contain  some  considerable  departure  from  the  author's 
meaning,  some  distortion,  or  omission,  or  unauthorised 
addition.  Of  the  pages  occupied  with  Suidrjicr)  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  even  stronger  language  might  be 
used.  In  the  article  on  evXafieia,  the  argument  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Heb.  v.  7  is  turned  into  nonsense 
by  the  rendering  of  Beschrdnkung  in  by  hindrance  to  instead 
of  limitation  or  restriction  in:  the  whole  article  is  most 
strangely  translated.  Such  examples  as  the  following  speak 
for  themselves :  eine  andere  Hypostase  als  Gott,  "  an  hypo- 
stasis distinct  as  is  God ''  (pp.  405,  406)  ;  es  ist  emstiicher^ 
als  bisher  geschehen^  zu  wUrdigen,  was  Beck  sagt^  "  it  is  more 
strictly  correct  for  us,  as  has  hitherto  been  held,  to  argue  with 
Beck  "  (p.  265) ;  Bcwahrung  vor  dem  Tode^  "  preservation 
before  death  "  (p.  395)  ;  wcls  freilich  nicht  der  Fall  ist,  "  if 
this  indeed  be  anywhere  the  case "  (p.  442) ;  die  Be- 
schncidung  Gen,  xvii,  13,  "the  dividing  in  Gen.  xvii.  13" 
(p.  577);  im  Dienste  des  Heiligthums,  "on  the  side  of 
Heathendom  "  (p.  iv).  Some  of  the  most  familiar  German 
idioms  are  repeatedly  mistranslated :  modifying  words  (as 
fast,  zundchst)  are  frequently  omitted,  even  when  the  omis- 
sion leads  to  a  contradiction  of  some  statement  in  the  course 
of  the  same  article.  Occasionally  entire  clauses  are  passed 
over  altogether.  Again  and  again  we  find  the  technical 
terms  of  theology  interchanged ;  in  a  theological  dictionary 
this  is  surely  a  grave  fault.  The  number  of  misprints 
(especially  in  Hebrew  words)  is  appalling :  on  p.  333,  we 
notice  12;  on  p.  335,  11;  and  in  the  article  on  810^*07 
(occupying  six  pages),  50,  only  eight  of  which  are  found 
in  the  original.  The  verification  of  references,  spoken  of  in 
Mr,  Urwick*s  preface,  has  not  been  very  carefully  executed : 
on  p.  318,  for  example,  there  are  four  errors  which  have 
escaped  detection.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  blemishes 
which  disfigure  the  translation  may  be  removed  in  a  new 
edition,  and  that  the  praiseworthy  effort  of  the  publishers  to 
introduce  Dr.  Creme^s  work  to  the  English  public  may  not 
be  frustrated.  W.  F.  Moulton. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Glasgow  College, 

Deoember  93,  1872. 

Sir, — Professor  von  Otto  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Justin  Martyr,  pp.  xxvi,  xxvii,  mentions  a  Codex 
Glascoviensis,  of  date  1453,  as  containing  (on  the  authority  of  Haenel) 
Justini  Oraiiones;  and,  not  having  obtained  any  account  of  it,  he 
indulges  in  various  conjectures  as  to  the  character  and  contents  of 
the  MS. 

An  inquiry  recently  made  regarding  it  by  Mr.  Drummond  has  led 
me  to  look  into  the  MS.,  which  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Hunterian  Library  as  Haenel  gives  it,  but  is  in  reality  not  a  Codex  of 
Justin  at  all.  It  should  have  been  described  as  **  Justiniam  Orationes." 
It  bears  a  date  at  tbe  end,  1453,  *^d  contains  five  pieces  in  Latin,  one 
of  which  —  the  second  —  has  a  heading  supplied  by  a  later  hand, 
"Demostenis  oratio  ad  Alexandrum."  The  others,  I  find,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Venetian  admiral,  Cario 
Zeno,  by  Leonardo  Giustiniani,  and  Latin  translations  of  the  Third 
Olynthiac  and  De  Chcrsonao  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  the  Hiero  of 
Xenophon. 

While  writing  on  this  subject,  I  may  also  mention  that  the  Evangel- 
istarium  Graecum,  numbered  Q.  3,  36,  in  Haeners  catalogue  of  the 
Hunterian  MSS.,  is  not,  as  his  entry  has  led  many  to  believe,  a  duplicate 
^^  Q*  3f  3S»  but  a  quite  distinct  and  independent  MS.,  which  has  been 
bracketed  with  the  other  simply  in  consequence  of  both  having  formerly 
belonged  to  C^r  de  Missy.  William  P.  Dickson. 
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Theologioal  Beview,  January. — Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce  undertakes  "a 
critical  examination  of  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix.  on  tne  basis  of  recent 
Assyrian  discoveries."  He  shows  that  not  only  are  the  two  later  sec- 
tions (xxxviii.  xxxix.)  fragments  inserted  without  any  regard  to  chrono- 
logical accuracy,  but  even  the  longer  one  (xxxvi.  xxxvii.)  is  a  redaction 
of  at  least  three  documents,  and  involves  a  confusion  of  two  distinct 
invasions  of  Judah,  one  by  Sargon,  and  one  by  Sennacherib.  The 
latter  circumstance  had  been  already  pointed  out  by  the  author,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritikm^  1872,  and  after  him  by  Professor  Schrader,  in 
Die  Keilinsckriften  und  das  A  lie  Testament^  pp.  201,  202.  Mr.  Sayce 
further  remarks  that  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Judah  by  Sargon  was 
the  occasion  of  the  remarkable  prophecy  contained  in  Isaiah  x.  5-xi.  16 
or  xii.  6.  It  has  hitherto  generally  been  supposed  that  the  description 
in  Isaiah  x.  28-32  is  an  idesl  representation  of  what  the  prophet  con- 
,  fidently  expected,  though  his  fears  were  not  actually  realised.  But  it  is 
much  more  natural,  now  that  the  contemporary  Assyrian  records  justify 
it,  to  suppose  that  those  short  vivid  sentences  were  evoked  by  tne  sad 
sights  of  the  moment.  And  yet  with  respect  to  Isaiah  xx.,  which  by 
the  way  has  been  adduced  as  a  parallel  to  the  supposed  ''ideid 
invasion  "  in  Isaiah  x.,  even  Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  think  that  it  may  only 
be  a  description  of  possible  contingencies.  An  analysis  of  Isaiah  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.  leads  the  autnor  to  the  following  results.  Sargon  document : — 
xxxvi.  I  (partly),  4-7,  10,  14,  xxxvii.  1 1,  13,  xxxvi.  9^.  Sennacherib 
document : — I.  (Primary  document)  2  Kings  xviii.  13  (partly)-i8 
[?  Isaiah  xxxvi.  14],  xxxvi.  11-13,  xxxvi.  15,  i8~20  (with  xxxvii.  10^ 
12),  xxxvi.  21,  22,  xxxvii.  2-4,  6,  7,  36-38.  II.  (Secondary)  xxxvii. 
I,  15-20,  5,  21-35.  III.  xxxvii.  7,  *'he  shall  hear  a  rumour,"  and 
8,  9fl.  By  the  compiler: — ^xxxvi.  16,  17,  xxxvii.  9^,  10. — By  some 
accident,  a  ponderous  and  pretentious,  but  utterly  valueless  work  On 
Mankind  and  their  Destiny^  by  "an  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,"  has 
found  its  way  to  the  reviewer  of  philosophical  books,  and  has  conse- 
quently been  treated  much  more  leniently  than  it  perhaps  deserved. 
We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  author's  philosophical  paraphrase  (save  the 
mark  t)  of  Genesis  I  is  not  borrowed  from  a  recent  absurd  French  work. 
— Mr.  Russell  Martineau  contributes  a  note  on  the  Seventh  Day  of  the 
Creation.  He  remarks  that,  "  <)  priori,  it  is  very  curious  that  the  Elohist, 
who  has  no  tendency  to  make  use  of  sacred  or  round  numbers"  [in  spiie 
of  Noldeke  and  Kuenen ;  see  however  the  decades  in  chs.  v.  and  xi.], 
*'....  should  manage  to  bring  the  history  of  creation  into  the  sacred 
compass  of  seven  days.  The  ideas,  too,  of  God  resting  from  His  works, 
and  of  tracing  the  origin  of  sacred  things  to  the  earliest  age,  are  not  in 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  Elohist  Besides,  there  is  no  sub- 
sequent mention  in  Genesis  of  the  sabbath.  An  analysis  of  Gen.  ii.  1-3 
shows  that  the  language  is  not  Elohistic.  Lastly,  '*  a  comparison  with 
Ex.  XX.  8-1 1  makes  it  evident  that  our  writer  is  the  same  as  the  writer 
of  that  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;"  and  Bishop  Colenso  {On 
the  Pentateuch,  pt.  vi.  §  217,  and  app.  §  107)  has  shown  good  reason  for 
r^;arding  the  latter  as  the  work  of^tne  Deuteronomist.  So  far  then  the 
evidence  is  against  Kuenen's  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  Elohistic  writer. 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Martineau  that  this  result  follows  inevitably 
from  Bishop  Colenso's  analjrsis  of  Ex.  xx.  But  we  think  he  might  have 
gone  a  step  further.  If  the  Elohist  had  no  partiality  for  sacred  numbers, 
it  follows  that  the  recurrence  seven  times  over  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  formulae 
"  And  it  was  so,"  "  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good,"  and  the  con- 
sequent alteration  of  the  texts  are  due  to  some  other  writer.  (Cf. 
Schrader,  Studien  zur  JCritik  u,  s.  w.  pp.  12-22.)  That  writer  is  not 
improbably  the  Deuteronomist,  whose  free  handling  as  an  editor  is  well 
known.— T.  K.  C. 

Theologisoh  Tljdaohrlft,  January.— Strauss*  The  Old  Belief  and  the 
New,  by  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff.  [Expresses  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
uncritical  estimate  of  the  elements  of  Christianity,  which  would  better 
have  suited  the  age  of  Reimarus.] — Contributions  to  the  determination 
of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  "  Book  of 
Origines,"  by  W,  H.  Kosters.  [Reiterates  with  some  novelty  of  detail, 
and  with  special  application  to  Colenso,  the  arguments  of  Kuenen  for 
a  late  origin  of  the  portions  referred  to.] — On  some  recent  important 
contributions  to  the  Johannine  literature,  by  M.  A.  N.  Rovers.  [I.  On 
the  researches  of  Keim,  Scholten,  Hilgenfeld,  as  to  the  tradition  which 
places  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  II.  On  works  of  Hilgenfeld 
and  Vigelius  relative  to  the  genuineness  of  John  xxi.] — Professor  H.  de 
Groot  on  Zarathustra,  by  C.  P.  Tiele.  [Reply  to  objections.] — Notices 
of  Alford  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  [a  crude  and  inconsistent  work],  and 
other  Biblical  works,  by  Kuenen  ;  also  of  Schrader's  two  books  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  [See  Intelligence,  Philology.]  Also  of  Zieg- 
ler's  Irenaeus,  and  Hugues*  Life  of  Antoine  Court  the  Huguenot ;  by 
Rauwenhoff.  

New  Publications. 

Bible.     The  Speaker's  Commentary.     Vol.  II.     Joshua — i  Kings. 

Murray. 
Delitzsch,  F.    Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  die  poet.  Biicher  d.  A.  T. 

Bd.  3  :  Das  Salomonische  Spruchbuch.  Leipzig :  DorfHing  u.  Franke. 
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Frank,  F.  H.  R.    System  der  christlichen  Gewissheit    2.  Halfte. 

Erlangen :  Deichert. 
HiRSCH,  S.  R.|  Rabbiner.     Der  Pentateuch  iibersetzt  u.  eriautert 

Dritter  Theil :  Leviticus.    Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Kauffinann. 
Kraus,  F.  X.    Ueber  den  gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Frage  nach  dem 

Inhalte  u.  der  Bedeutung  der  romisdien  Blutampullem     Freiburg  i. 

B. :  Herder. 
Meyer,  H.  A.  W.    Kritisch  exeget.  Handbuch  lib.  den  Brief  d.  Paulus 

an  die  Romer.  5.  verb.  u.  verm.  Aufi.  Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  und 

Rnprecht 

Physical  Science. 

The  Conifers  and  the  Gnetaoeeie.  [Die  Coniferen  und  die  Gneta- 
ceen,  Eine  morphologische  Studie.  Von^Dr.  E.  Strasburger.] 
Jena  :  1872. 

Professor  Strasburger  was  already  well  known  as  the 
author  of  an  important  memoir  on  the  fertilisation  of  Coniferae 
{Die  Befruchtung  der  Coniform,  Jena,  1869).  He  has  now 
published  the  results  of  a  detailed  and  comparative  study  of 
all  the  genera  comprised  in  that  order,  as  well  as  Gnetaceae, 
The  prominent  Darwinian  tendencies  of  the  writer  have  led 
him  to  correlate  his  numerous  observrations  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  Descent,  and  his  doing  so  adds  additional 
interest  to  investigations  which  independently  of  this  are  of 
great  importance.  He  constantly  keeps  in  view  the  principle 
that  morphological  characters  are  the  direct  expression  of  the 
genealogy  both  of  individual  forms  and  of  the  groups  to  which 
they  belong.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  its  real  meaning 
Classification,  if  only  all  the  necessary  data  were  known, 
would  involve  the  genealogy  of  all  organic  beings,  past  and 
present. 

The  same  principle  applies  not  merely  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  organs  of  which  the  individual  is  the  aggregate. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  organs  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  criterion  of  their  homology ;  and 
characters  depending  on  position  or  function  become,  from 
this  point  of  view,  of  secondary  importance.  A  comparative 
enquiry  into  the  mode  of  development  of  a  large  number  of 
species  closely  related  to  each  other  could  not  but  lead  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  their  affinities  than  had  been 
already  acquired.  The  study,  for  instance,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Welwitschia^  proving  the  great  analogy  of  its  "  cor- 
puscles "  with  the  embryonal  vesicles  of  other  Phanerogams, 
reveals  a  new  connecting  link  between  the  latter  and  Gymno- 
sperms. 

Again,  the  application  of  the  same  method  enables  the 
author  to  elucidate  the  still  unsettled  question  of  the  mor- 
phology of  the  ovule  in  Gymnosperms.  He  briefly  sums  up 
(p.  238)  as  follows  the  results  of  his  investigations : — 

i.  The  female  flowers  of  Coniferae  and  Gnetaceae  are 
transformed  buds.  ii.  Each  of  these  flowers  is  reduced  to  a 
naked  ovary,  destitute  of  any  distinct  perianth  homologous 
with  that  existing  in  other  Phanerogams.*  iii.  The  single 
envelope  of  the  flower  of  Coniferae  is  homologous  with  the 
outermost  of  the  three  surrounding  the  ovule  in  Gnetaceae, 
which,  being  homologous  with  the  carpels  of  superior  Pha- 
nerogams, must  be  considered  as  an  ovary,  iv.  This 
ovary  contains  a  single  owde,  which  is  naked  in  all  Coniferae, 
whilst  in  Gnetaceae  it  is  protected  by  two  integuments. 
V.  The  integuments  in  Gnetaceae  are  homologous  with  the 
ovular  integuments  in  the  higher  Phanerogams,  though  their 
evolution  takes  place  from  below  upwards.  vL  These 
envelopes  must  be  looked  upon  as  foliar  productions,  both 
in  Coniferae  and  Gnetaceae,  vii.  The  nucleus  of  the  ovule 
is  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  floral  axis.  viiL  In  both 
Coniferae  and  Gnetaceae  the  ovary  is  formed  by  two  carpellary 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  M'Nab  {Academy^  vol.  iv.  p.  13),  from  the  ex- 
amination of  Welwitschut,  diasents  from  some  of  these  conclusions*— Eds.  Acadany. 


leaves,  which  are  primitively  distinct,  but  become  coalescent 
by  the  subsequent  growth  of  their  basal  portion ;  in  some 
rare  cases,  however,  they  seem  from  the  first  to  be  com- 
pletely united  ix.  The  integuments  of  the  Gnetaceae  being 
equally  developed  all  round  the  ovules  they  enclose,  each  of 
them  may  be  considered  as  a  single  leaf.  x.  Any  foliaceous 
formation,  such  as  makes  its  appearance  in  many  Coniferae 
between  pre-existing  leaves — as,  for  instance,  the  fructiferous 
scale  in  Abietineae  or  the  cupule  in  Taxaceae — is  an  out- 
growth of  the  axis.    There  are  no  such  organs  in  GneUiceae. 

From  the  above  conclusionsT  it  appears  to  Professor 
Strasburger  impossible  to  continue  the  use  of  the  tenn 
Gymnosperms  to  include  Coniferae  and  Gnetaceae  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Angiosperms,  comprising  all  other 
Phanerogams. 

Still,  since  Cycads,  Conifers,  and  Gnetaceae  differ  widely 
from  other  flowering  plants  in  naving  "  corpuscles "  instead 
of  embryo  vesicles,  Professor  Strasburger  deems  it  advisable 
to  retain  them  as  forming  a  distinct  division  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  but  under  less  objectionable  designations.  In- 
fluenced by  geological  considerations,  he  therefore  proposes 
the  terms  Archisperms  and  Metasperms  as  substitutes  for 
those  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms  respectively. 

But  the  studies  contained  in  this  memoir  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  reproductive  system.  They  treat  with  equal 
completeness  of  roots,  buds,  leaves,  and  germination.  After 
having  carefully  detailed  his  observations  upon  these  points. 
Professor  Strasburger  endeavours  to  show  how  Archisperms 
may  be  grouped  together  when  the  various  forms  of  organs 
are  considered  as  originating  from  common  ancestral 
sources.  Assuming  that  hypothesis,  all  Archisperms,  fossils 
included,  may  be  linked  together  by  a  genealogical  tree. 
Starting  from  Cycads,  the  stem  splits  into  two  principal 
branches :  one  of  these,  formed  by  the  Araucariaceae,  ends 
with  such  genera  as  Pinus,  Cedrus,  &c. ;  the  other,  composed 
of  Taxaceae  and  Gnetaceae,  terminates  with  Welwitschia, 

C.  DE  Candolle. 


Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Geography, 

Ooeanio  Circulation. — In  the  138th  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society y  Dr.  Carpenter  publishes  the  results  of  scientific  researches 
carried  on  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
1 87 1,  in  H.M.  surveying-ship  Sheanvater,  The  Mediterranean  area 
was  again  the  field  of  examination,  and  among  the  chief  objects  pro- 
posed was  the  investigation  of  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
eastern  basin  of  that  sea,  to  ascertain  whether  its  water  corresponds  in 
these  respects  with  that  of  the  western  division.  The  temperature- 
phenomena  of  this  basin  were  found  to  agree  in  all  essential  points 
with  those  previously  determined  for  the  western,  though  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature  prevails  throughout,  due  partly  to  a  lower  latitude, 
to  the  absence  of  any  mountain  barrier  like  that  of  the  Atlas  intervening 
to  cool  the  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara,  and  to  a  greater  removal  from  the 
supply  of  the  colder  water  of  the  Atlantic  entering  at  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  density  of  the  water  in  the  eastern  basin  is  also  higher, 
and  near  the  Libyan  coast  in  365  fathoms  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0302 
was  recorded.  In  discussing  these  results,  Dr.  Carpenter  finds  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  temperature-phenomena  of  inland 
seas  and  those  of  the  open  ocean,  founding  upon  this  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  oceanic  circulation.  The  tempe- 
ratures of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  found  to  be 
nearly  uniform  throughout,  showing  clearly  that  depth  per  se  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  sea  water  occupying  a 
basin  which  has  only  a  superficial  connection  with  the  ocean.  In  the 
western  and  eastern  basins  the  uniform  temperatures  of  the  lower  strata, 
54 J°  and  57°  respectively,  agree  so  well  with  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  m  these  regions,  and  with  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  of  the  surface — whilst  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  effectually  prevents  the  acfmissionof  any  considerable 
body  of  water  of  a  temperature  below  54^°  from  the  depths  of  the 
Adantic  outside — that  **we  may  fairly  assume  these  temperatures  to  be 
the  normal  of  the  latitude  ;  and  since  in  the  eastern  Atlantic,  outside 
the  strait,  the  whole  mass  of  water  below  1000  fathoms  has  a  tempera- 
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ture  from  i6^  to  l8^  below  this  normal,  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  surface  cold  in  the  locality  itself,  the  inference  seems 
irresistible  that  this  depression  must  be  produced  and  maintained 
by  the  convection  of  cold  from  the  Polar  towards  the  Equatorial  area." 
This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  observations  recently  made  in  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  shallow  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  from 
the  deep  cold  stratum  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  of  which 
a  uniform  temperature  of  71^  has  been  found  from  the  surface  through- 
out ;  and  the  deep  temperatures  of  the  Sulu  Sea,  which,  though  not 
ostensibly  inland,  is  shut  in  by  reefs  and  shoals  on  all  sides,  so  that  it 
has  only  a  superficial  communication  with  the  ocean,  present  exactly 
the  same  contrast  with  those  of  the  China  Sea  that  the  temperature- 
phenomena  of  the  Mediterranean  show  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Atlantic.  Another  important  object  of  investigation  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  was  to  ascertain,  by  analysis  of  the  gases  contained  in 
the  deepest  water,  whether  the  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid  correspond  with  those  which  had  been  found  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  to  be  compatible  with  the  presence  of  an  abundant 
Fauna ;  or  whether,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  suggested  in  a  former  report,  the 
stagnation  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  thermic  circulation,  is  attended  by  such  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  and  diminution  of  oxygen  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  animal  life.  The  latter  view  appears  to  have  been  fully 
proved  by  the  observations  made.  The  composition  of  the  specimens 
of  deep  water  obtained  agreed  very  closely  with  one  another,  the  per- 
centages being  approximately  as  follow  :  oxygen,  5  ;  nitrogen,  35  ;  car- 
bonic acid,  60.  *'  Thus  it  appeared  that  very  nearly  the  whole  avail- 
able oxygen  had  been  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  so  that,  whilst  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  to  carbonic  acid  was  never  in  the  open  ocean  less 
than  one-third,  it  was  here  no  more  than  one-twelfth ;  a  difference  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  animal  life  on  the  deep  bottom 
of  the  Mediterranean."  The  dredgings  carried  on  between  Sicily  and 
the  coast  of  Africa  showed  that  bdow  a  depth  of  150  fathoms  animal 
life  was  very  scanty,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  is  disposed  to  believe  that  in 
the  Mediterranean  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  any  abundance  at  a 
depth  greater  than  2CX3  fathoms  will  be  found  quite  exceptional,  pre- 
senting in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  '*  those  Marine  Paradises 
which  are  continually  met  with  in  the  eastern  and  northern  Atlantic  at 
depths  between  500  and  1200  fathoms." 

Northern  Siberia. — A  forthcoming  part  of  PetermantCs  MUthei- 
lungen  for  this  year  contains  one  of  those  exhaustive  geographical  com- 
pilations which  have  rendered  this  journal  so  valuable  in  its  special 
branch.  The  subject  is  the  northmost  land  of  Asia  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Yenisei  and  Lena  rivers  ;  and  upon  the  map  the  routes  of  every 
traveller  in  this  far  comer  of  the  tundras — from  the  earliest  in  1 736  to 
that  of  Middendorf  in  1843 — ^^^^  yxKH  traced  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  delineation  of  Middendorf*s  journey,  the  latest  scientific  move- 
ment in  this  region,  is  specially  vaJuable,  since  it  has  never  previously 
been  laid  down  with  critical  accuracy.  The  compilation  was  under- 
taken for  the  leaders  of  the  Austrian  Arctic  Expedition,  now  believed 
to  be  wintering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N.E.  Cape,  to  show  them  how 
much  had  been  done,  and  how  much  more  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished, in  the  way  of  exact  determination  of  position  in  this  region. 


Zoology. 

Journal  des  Mcuidum  Godefflroy.  Part  I. — The  issue  of  the  first 
number  of  this  magnificent  journal  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as  an 
important  event  in  the  scientific  world,  and  one  which  lays  it  under 
deep  obligation  to  the  munificent  originator  of  it,  Mr.  Caesar  Godeffroy, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  large  shipowner  of  Hamburg.  Mr.  GodeiTroy 
has  for  some  years  been  collecting  specimens  of  natural  history  from 
Australia  and  the  South  Seas,  and  for  their  preservation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  research  has  established  the  museum  which 
bears  his  name.  In  the  short  preface  of  this  part  we  are  told  that  the 
founder  of  the  museum  originated  his  admirable  plan  ten  years  ago ; 
the  captains  in  his  service  were  instructed  to  collect  specimens  and 
report  their  observations  and  experiences  on  geographical  points  of 
interest ;  collectors  were  sent  out  on  special  missions ;  and  artists  em- 
ployed to  record  on  the  spot  those  delicate  variations  of  form  and  colour 
which  are  not  unfrequently  altogether  lost  in  a  dried  skin  or  plant. 
The  new  specimens  have  been  distributed  through  Germany,  England, 
and  France  to  scientific  men  for  description,  and  their  reports,  which 
have  hitherto  been  published  in  memoirs  and  journals  in  several  coun- 
tries, are  in  future  to  appear  in  the  new  journal.  Dr.  Eduard  Graffe,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Pacific,  after  a  ten  years'  scientific  explo- 
ration devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  museum,  is  one  of  the  first  who 
contribute.  The  papers  contained  in  the  present  number  are : — The 
Topography  of  the  Navigator  Islands,  by  £.  Graffe,  illustrated  with 
maps,  sections,  and  views  ;  the  Lagoons  of  the  Ebon  group  in  Mar- 
shall's Archipelago,  by  J.  Kubary,  who  has  compiled  a  vocabulary  of 
the  native  language  spoken  at  Ebon  Island ;  the  Bird-skins  collected 
at  Huahine,  by  E.  Graffe,  illustrated  with  an  excellent  coloured  plate  of 
Ptilinopus  raraio^ftfis ;  Contributioi^  to  the  History  of  the  Fern  Flora 


of  the  Pelew  Islands  and  of  Cook's  Islands,  by  C.  Luerssen;  and 
Examination  of  Diatoms  from  two  localities  of  the  South  Seas^  with 
drawings,  by  O.  N.  Witt 

Tomarla,  the  Young  Oonditian  of  Balanoglossus. — Professor  A. 
Edwards  states,  in  the  November  number  of  the  American  Naturalist^ 
that  the  position  of  Tornaria  was  formerly  considered  to  be  that  of  a 
star-fish  embry<\  its  analogy  to  Brachiolaria  being  complete.  In  1870, 
however,  Metznikoff  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  aole  to  assign  to 
Tornaria  a  later  stage  of  development,  when  to  his  astonishment  it 
changed  into  an  Annelid.  In  view  of  the  affinities  first  suggested  by 
Huxley  to  exist  between  the  Worms  and  Echinoderms,  it  was  of  course 
very  important  that  Metznikoff 's  observations  should  be  repeated,  and, 
if  possible,  the  genus  of  Annelid,  of  which  Tornaria  was  the  yoimg, 
accurately  ascertained.  The  Annelid  raised  by  Metznikoff  was  most 
peculiar,  and,  in  absence  of  other  evidence,  he  suggested  the  possibility 
of  its  being  a  young  Balanoglossus.  Professor  Edwards  states  he  has 
been  able  during  the  last  summer  to  raise  Tornaria  and  to  obtain  young 
Annelids  somewhat  older  than  those  observed  by  Metznikoff;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  trace  the  development  of  the  branchiae  as  diverticula 
from  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  to  find  the  young  Annelid  of  Tornaria, 
a  species  of  Balanoglossus  (of  which  the  adult  is  quite  common  at  low- 
water  mark  at  Newport  and  at  Beverley,  Mass.),  but  slightly  older  than 
those  raised  directly  from  the  Tornaria  stage. 

Anatomy  of  the  Limulus. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  M.  Blanchard  read  a  report  on  the  memoir  of  M.  Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards  on  the  LimuluS.  It  corroborates  the  observations  made 
long  ago  by  Professor  Owen  that  the  nervous  centres  are  contained  in 
the  ventral  artery,  and  are  in  consequence  in  direct  contact  with  the 
nutritive  fluid.  He  is  unable,  however,  to  give  any  explanation  of  this 
exceptional  phenomenon.  The  Limulus  was  formerly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Crustacea.  More  recently  many  naturalists  have 
classed  them  with  the  aquatic  Arachnida.  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards 
proposes  to  form  a  separate  sub-class,  to  which  he  applies  the  name 
Merostomata.  

Chemistry, 

The  Effect  of  High  Temperature  on  Diamond  and  Graphite. — 
An  abstract  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Professor  G.  Rose  appears  in  the 
Jahrbueh  fur  MineralogUy  1872,  part  8,  p.  873.  He  finds  that  diamond 
undergoes  no  change  either  at  tbe  temperature  at  which  cast  iron  melts 
or  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  porcelain  furnace  ;  if  however  it  be  exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  molten  wrought  iron,  it  commences,  while  retain- 
ing its  form,  to  change  into  graphite.  The  depressions  produced  on  the 
face  of  the  diamond  by  partial  combustion  are  very  remarkable  ;  they 
are  triangular,  and  have  such  a  position  on  the  octahedral  faces  that 
their  sides  are  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  ;  they  represent 
faces  of  a  ikositetrahedron.  The  other  triangular  depressions  naturally 
occurring  on  crystals  of  diamond,  and  due  to  faces  of  the  dodecahedron, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above.  The  so-called  carbonado  that 
occurs  in  rounded  masses  in  Bahia  behaves  differently  :  at  a  white  heat 
it  throws  off  fine  dust-like  particles.  It  is  a  somewhat  porous  form  of 
diamond,  and  contains  a  small  amount  of  some  forei^  substance.  The 
foliated  varietv  of  graphite  bums  far  less  readily  than  diamond ;  the 
compact  kind,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  easily  combustible. — ^The 
same  part  of  the  Jahrbuch  contains  a  paper  by  Professor  Knop  on  his 
microscopic  and  chemical  examination  of  the  xanthophyllite  of  the 
Urals,  in  which  v.  Jeremejew  found  vast  numbers  of  miscroscopic  dia- 
monds. He  states  that  these  diamonds  have  no  existence.  He  finds 
that  the  forms  which  have  been  declared  to  be  diamonds  are  really 
cavities  in  the  rock  arising  from  the  removal  by  solution  of  some  en- 
closed crystals,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  same  appearance 
in  a  piece  of  apparently  homogeneous  xanthophyllite  by  treating  it  with 
acid. 

Eleotrolysifl  of  Itaoonio  Acid.-~The  changes  brought  about  by 
passing  an  electric  current  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt  of  this  acid  have  been  determined  by  G.  Aarland  in  Pro- 
fessor Kolbe's  laboratory,  and  are  described  in  the  Journal  fur  praktische 
Cheniie,  187a,  No.  16,  p.  286.  The  gaseous  products  are  allylene  and 
carbonic  acid  ;  while  the  solution,  after  the  operation  was  concluded, 
was  found  to  contain  acrylic  acid  and  mesaconic  add. 

Diylnyl. — This  name  has  been  given  by  Pfankuch  {Journal  fur 
praktische  Chemie^  1872,  No.  13,  p.  113)  to  a  hydrocarbon  having  the 
composition  (CtH^),  or  C4H,,  lormed  by  the  distillation  of  sulphur  and 
barium  acetate.  During  the  operation  an  oily  body  passes  over,  which 
solidifies  for  the  most  part  on  standing ;  rhombic  crystals  of  sulphur 
and  fine  needles  of  the  sulphur  compound  of  the  new  body  separate. 
On  removing  the  acetone  with  water,  and  heating  the  crystals  and  oily 
portion  together  at  100°  with  finely  divided  copper  or  lead,  the  sulphur 
is  withdrawn.  By  subsequent  distillation  the  oily  body,  divinyl,  passes 
over  at  20°.  Whether  crotonylene  is  identical  or  only  isomeric  with 
divinyl  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Ether. — This  reaction  has  been  studied  by 
Schiitzcnberger    {Berichte  der  Deuischen   Chemischen  Gesellsehafl  m 
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Berlin^  18734  No.  19,  p.  1056).  Bjr  placing  bromine  in  contact  with 
absolute  ether  in  a  freezing  mixture,  there  is  formed  a  red  oystalline 
body  which  melts  at  22^  and  has  the  composition  [(C,H3)|0],6r,.  It 
deliquesces  in  moist  air,  but  gives  off  no  bromine.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition :  water  immediately  breaks 
it  up  into  the  two  constituents.  If  it  be  heated  to  100*^  in  a  closed  tube, 
the  contents  of  the  tube  form  two  layers,  the  upper  being  a  solution  of 
hydfobromic  add,  the  lower  consisting  of  bromal  CiHBriO  and  an  in- 
soluble substance,  which  has  a  boiling  point  of  175°  and  the  formula 
C4H,Br,0,. 

Blaok  Yttrotantalite. — An  elaborate  examination  of  the  minerals 
bearing  the  name  of  yttrotantalite  has  convinced  Professor  llammelsberg 
(Chemisches  Centralblatt^  1872,  No.  50,  p.  792)  that  the  dark-brown  and 
yellow  yttrotantalite  of  Ytterby,  the  grey  variety  of  Gamle  Kararfvet, 
and  the  tyrite  and  bragite  of  Arendal,  have  the  composition  of  the 
furgusonite  of  Greenland,  are,  in  short,  compounds  of  the  form 
R",NbtO„  with  varying  amounts  of  water.  The  probability  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view  had  been  suggested  bv  a  previous  examination 
of  individual  crystals  of  these  minerals.  Nordenskjold  found  the  black 
yttrotantalite  of  Ytterby  to  have  a  crystalline  form  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  varieties  mentioned,  and  in  this  case  retained  the  old  name 
for  the  mineral.  The  black  kind,  as  regards  the  tantalic  and  niobic 
acid  which  Rammelsberg  has  found  in  it,  occupies  apiece  intermediate 
between  the  furgusonite  group  and  the  normal  R'Ta^O^  of  tantalite. 
niobite,  polycrase,  &c.,  in  having  the  formula  R"tTa,Or,R"tNbtO^  R 
being  duefly  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium,  and  calcium. 

Diabase. — A  long  paper,  contributing  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  history  of  diabase,  and  giving  several  new  analyses  of 
well-defined  specimens,  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  fur  prak- 
tiscke  Chemie^  1872,  No.  15,  p.  227,  by  T.  Petersen  and  R.  Senfter. 
The  following  are  the  chief  results  of  their  investigation : — i.  Diabase 
always  contains  a  triclinic  alkali-felspar,  which  in  the  specimens  ana- 
lysed was  oligodase,  as  well  as  in  most  cases  a  lime-felspar,  probably 
labradorite.  2.  A  second  constituent  is  augite,  the  amount  of  lime  in 
which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  magnesia  and  iron  oxide  taken 
together.  3.  A  constituent  almost  as  constant,  and  derived  from  the 
augite,  is  a  ferro-magnesian  chlorite,  the  composition  of  which  accords 
with  the  usual  formula  from  this  mineral.  4.  Titaniferous  magnetite 
and  apatite  are  always  present.  5.  Calcite  also,  though  often  in  very 
small  amount,  is  constantly  met  with  in  this  rock. 

The  Amount  of  Ammonia  in  Snow.— This  has  recently  been  deter- 
mined at  Munich  by  Vogel  {Der  Naturforscher^  1873,  No.  50,  p.  406) 
in  snow  of  different  temperatures.  Freshly  fallen  snow  at  o^  C.  furnished 
water  that  contained  0*003  gramme  to  the  litre ;  snow  at  —  3^  C,  0*002  ; 
and  snow  that  fell  at  -9°  to  -15°  was  entirely  free  from  ammonia. 
Snow  that  had  lain  twenty-fottr  hours  on  a  field  which  had  been  manured 
the  previous  autumn  was  found,  when  melted,  to  contain  0*012  gramme 
per  litre  of  amtnoniA.  Other  snow  that  had  been  for  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  zinc  roof  of  a  house  had  absorbed  0*009  gramme. 

A  New  GI700I. — By  reducing  erythrite  with  formic  acid,  Henninger 
{Revui  scUntifiaue,  1872,  No.  26,  p.  612)  has  obtained  a  glycol  of  the 
form  C4H,(0H),.  By  distilUng  the  formic  ether  of  erythrite,  it  splits 
up  in  the  following  manner  :— 

^*^4  (OH),  ~  ^^»  "^  ^*^  ^  ^*^*{oH 

The  new  glycol,  thus  produced,  boils  at  199-200%  and,  when  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  forms  a  diacetate  that  has  the  boiling-point  202-203*^. 
By  saponifying  the  monoformic  ether,  which  boils  at  I90>i92%  with 
baryta,  ihe  new  glytol  is  eftsily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
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History. 

The  Great  Hanrli  Fapyraa.  {Der  grosse  Papyrus  Harris,  Ein 
tvuhtiger  BeUrag  zur  agyptischen  Gesehkkte^  tin  3000  Jahr  altes 

«  Zeugniss  fur  die  nioseUschi  Religionsstiftung  enthaltend,  Vortrag 
gehalten  im  philosophisch-historischen  Verein  zu  Heidelberg  von 
Dr.  August  Eisenlohr,  Docent  der  iigyptischen  Sprache  an  der 
Universitat  Heidelberg.]  Leipzig:  T.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhand- 
lung,  1872. 

The  great  Harris  Papjrrus  formed  a  part  of  the  collection 
made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris,  late  British  consul  in  Alexandria, 
and  recently  bought  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
When  found,  it  measured  no  less  than  4o*'"5o  in  length 
by  0-425"  in  breadth :  it  is  now  divided  into  seventy-nine 
pages.  It  is  dated  from  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Rhamses  HL,  son  of  Necht-Setiy  and  second  king  of  the 
xxth  dynasty.  Its  most  important  part  has  been  just  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Eisenlohr,  and  contains  an  account  of  some 
historical  facts  connected  with  the  Exodus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Exodus  is  derived  chiefly  from  two 
sources :  from  tne  Bible,  which  gives  us  the  Jewish  version  of 
the  event,  and  from  Manetho's  historical  work,  the  fragments 
of  which  contain  the  Egyptian  tale  of  the  same  event 
Manetho  represents  the  Israelites  as  being  leprous  outcasts, 
who,  after  having  been  thrown  into  the  Tourah  quarries  by 
a  certain  king  Amenophis,  were  afterwards  benevolently 
released  from  their  bond  of  servitude  and  sent  to  Avaris,  the 
ancient  Hyksos  stronghold.  He  identifies  Moses  with 
Osarsiph,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  whom  they  appointed  for 
their  leader  and  took  an  oath  to  obey  in  all  things.  He 
then  proceeds  to  relate  that  Moses,  after  giving  to  them  laws 
altogether  opposed  to  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
land,  asked  the  Shepherds  to  join  in  a  war  against  Eg3rpt ; 
which  they  did  accordingly,  and  conmiitted  atrocities  far 
beyond  those  attributed  to  the  first  Hyksos  invaders.  Amen- 
ophis withdrew  into  Ethiopia  with  his  son  Sethos,  also 
called  Rhamesses,  returned  with  a  great  army,  and  Anally 
ejected  the  Lepers  from  Egypt  into  the  borders  of  Syria, 
where  they  settled  by  themselves.  Before  Dr.  Eisenlohr's 
publication  it  was  a  question  with  a  few  critics  whether 
Manetho's  tale  was  a  mere  reminiscence  of  Scripture  or  con- 
tained facts  derived  independently  from  the  sacred  annals  of 
the  temples.  We  need  now  but  to  read  side  by  side  Ma- 
netho's  fragment  and  the  Harris  manuscript  to  become 
convinced  that  Manetho  borrowed  his  version  of  Exodus 
from  purely  Egyptian  sources.  What  remains  to  be  done  is 
to  examine  the  circumstances  of  his  narrative  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  data  of  the  original  monuments,  thus  discrimi- 
nating what  is  historical  in  it  from  what  is  legendary. 

And  first,  about  the  names,  i.  The  Israelites  are  said  to 
be  Lepers.  One  of  the  epithets  the  Egyptians  were  so  fond 
of  throwing  at  their  enemies  was  Aatu,  Pestiferous^  Lepers^ 
Cursed  ones*  It  is  highly  probable  that  Manetho,  seein^r 
the  Israelites  so  termed  in  old  documents,  mistook  the  epil.^N, 
for  an  indication  of  real  malady,  and  transformed  the  Aa/u 
of  the  monuments  into  the  Lepers  of  his  history.  2.  Moses 
is  called  Osarsiphy  an  Heliopolitan  priest  Osiris*  name 
forms  the  first  element  of  *0<rap<rw^  or  '0<raf<nJ^ ;  as  for  the 
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termination  -<rt<^,  -<n;<^  or  -o-owf},  it  is  to  be  found  in  Mcvtc- 
croiM^is  or  M€^€ot)v<^s  and  Sckctoi^is.  Mcktcctov^is,  borrowed 
from  the  vith  Manethonian  dynasty,  answers  to  the  hiero- 
glyphical  Ment-em-sa-w,  tAe  god  Ment  is  behind  him,  the 
god  Ment  protects  him :  liiK<rowt>i^  is  the  Egyptian  Sebek- 
EM-SA-w,  the  god  Sebek  is  behind  him,  the  god  Sebek 
protects  him.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  consider  the  final 
-oriK^  or  -arcvft^  in  '0<rap-(ru<^  as  being  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  locution  em-sa-w,  behind  him,  so  that  *0<rapcnM^ 
would  be  OsAR-EM-SA-w,  Osiris  is  behind  him,  Osiris 
protects  him.  The  same  process  of  formation  appears  in 
Anub-em-sa-w,  Hor-em-sa-w,  Mut-em-sa-w.  3.  The  in- 
vaders of  Egypt  are  called  Shepherds,  Shepherds  is  the 
translation  of  the  name  Mentiu  (cf.  C.  iloov^,  pascere),  which 
is  given  not  only  to  the  Hyksos,  but  to  all  Asiatic  peoples, 
from  the  time  of  the  xviith  dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the 
Egyptian  nationality.  The  Hyksos  were  Mentiu;  so  were 
the  Syrians  of  king  Rhamses  III.  The  name  of  Shepherds 
given  to  Moses'  auxiliaries  and  the  confusion  established 
between  them  and  the  Hyksos  are  thus  explained  easily,  and 
correcting  Manetho's  present  text  according  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  may  gather  from  his  narrative  that  "  a  tribe  of 
public  slaves,  such  as  were  the  Israelites  of  this  time,  having 
been  released  from  the  quarries  and  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avaris,  revolted  under  the  command  of  one 
Osar-em-sa-w,  the  same  as  Moses.  Those  Aatu  sent  for  help 
to  the  Mentiu,  or  Asiatic  people,  who  invaded  Egypt  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  conquering  it." 

According  to  Manetho,  this  happened  during  the  reign  of 
one  Amenophis  or  Amenephthes,  who  has  been  identified 
with  Menephthah  hotep-hi-md,  son  of  Rhamses  II.  Sesostris. 
I  have  not  space  enough  to  develop  the  considerations  that 
have  led  me  to  hold  Amenophis,  not  as  Josephus  would  have 
it,  as  being  an  invented  king,  but  as  condensing  in  itself  the 
story  and  names  of  two  or  three  different  kings,  and  to  sketch 
thus  the  royal  pedigree  of  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties : — 


According  to  Monuments. 
I.  Rhamses  II. 


According  to  Manetho  {yosephus). 


X. 

I 
in.  Ambnmesses. 

IV.    SiPHTHAH. 


II.  Menephthah. 


^  * klkivio^tS  ri  'Afuvi^rii, 


)  2e9(0«  6  KoX  'Poftcconif . 


V.  Sett  II. 

(Syrian  Invasion 

agreeing  with  Exodus.) 

VI.  NechtSbti. 

VII.  Rhamses  III. 

The  reasons  for  this  restitution  are  to  be  found  in  a 
Ze^re  d  M,  d'Eichthal  sur  les  Circonstances  de  VHistoire 
d'Egypte  qui  ontpu  favoriser  PExode  du  peuple  hkbreu,  read 
before  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  of 
Paris,  and  shortly  to  be  published  in  the  Comptes  rendus 
of  the  same. 

These  results  differ  slightly  from  those  of  Dr.  Eisenlohr. 
According  to  him,  "  Josephus'  Amenophis  is  to  be  sought  in 
Menephthah  Seti  II.,  and  young  Sethos  is  no  other  than 
Seti-Necht."  But  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  agree  in  placing 
the  Exodus  not,  "as,  is  usually  supposed,  under  the  reign  of 
Menephthah  I.,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Menephthah 
Seti  II."  This  is  the  only  time  at  which  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  was  weak  enough  to  allow  a  tribe  of  public  slaves  to 
escape  with  impunity  into  the  wilderness  ;  while  the  necessity 
of  Israel  wandering  for  forty  years  is  more  than  sufficiently 
enough  explained  by  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  Rhamses  III. 
and  his  conquest  of  Syria.  That  conquest  and  the  wars  that 
preceded  it  will  soon  be  recounted  by  Dr.  Eisenlohr  from 
new  documents,  the  principal  of  which  is  certainly  the  great 
Harris  Papyrus  itself.  G.  Maspero. 


Boman  Publio  Law.  [Handbuch  dcr  Rdmischen  Alterthunur, 
Von  J.  Marquardt  und  Th.  Mommsen.  Erster  Band.]  (Also 
entitled :  Rbtnisckcs  Staatsrecht,  Von  Th.  Mommsen.)  Leipzig, 
J871. 

The  second  title  gives  the  more  'accurate  notion  of  this 
book,  which,  professedly  forming  part  of  a  corrected  edition 
of  the  weU-known  Handbook  of  Bekker  and  Marquardt,  is 
really  a  new  and  most  important  work  on  Roman  Public 
Law.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the  Magistracy  in 
general :  the  second,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  is  to  be 
on  the  several  Magistracies ;  and  a  third  is  to  embrace  the 
civitas  and  the  Senate.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  wth 
the  author's  History  of  Rome  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  plan  embraces  everything  which  could  be  desired  to 
supplement  that  work.  Historical  students  have  sometimes 
complained  of  Mommsen*s  "  dogmatism "  :  of  his  habit  of 
giving  his  conclusions  without  argument,  and  even  without 
references  to  the  sources  from  which  they  come.  The  com- 
plaint was  not  perhaps  wholly  groundless :  for  though 
Mommsen  has  seldom  advanced  anything  which  he  has  not 
discussed,  these  discussions  are  scattered  through  his  various 
minor  works  and  occasional  papers  (such  as  his  books  on 
the  Tribes,  on  the  Roman  Chronology,  on  the  Coinage — to 
say  nothing  of  the  notes  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum),  a 
field  of  literature  which  lies  beyond  the  patience  and  even 
the  bibliographical  knowledge  of  most  readers.  The  present 
work  is  admirably  suited  for  all  who  wish  to  penetrate  be- 
neath the  text  of  the  standard  histories.  The  minute  learning 
here  shown,  the  skilful  selection  and  arrangement  of  autho- 
rities, the  power  of  dealing  with  masses  of  detail,  are  quahties 
at  least  as  remarkable  as  the  eloquence  and  imagination  of 
the  History  of  Rome, 

The  aim  of  the  work,  as  the  preface  explains,  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  extend  to  Roman  Public  Law  the  systematic 
treatment  of  which  the  Private  Law  is  so  conspicuous  an 
example.  The  great  merit  of  PMommsen's  History  lay  in 
his  profound  understanding  of  Roman  legal  conceptions,  and 
his  thorough  appreciation  of  their  ubiquity  and  permanence 
in  Roman  life.  He  now  presents  us  with  the  same  thought 
worked  out  from  the  scientific  instead  of  the  historical  side. 
The  different  periods — Regal,  Republican,  Imperial — ^are 
not  kept  apart,  but  the  materials  are  arranged  according  to 
the  filiation  of  the  conceptions  upon  which  they  depend. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  features 
common  to  different  Magistracies.  Some  repetition  is  un- 
avoidable under  this  plan  \  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  points  upon  which  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  by  the 
mere  bringing  together  of  analogous  matter. 

The  difficult  subject  of  the  Auspices  is  first  treated.  The 
intimate  connection  between  Auspices  and  other  attributes 
of  the  Magistracy  is  amply  brought  out,  and  a  good  explana- 
tion is  given  of  the  Obnuntiatio — a  mode  of  political  op- 
position which  obtained  a  brief  and  singular  importance 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Why  it  was  resorted  to 
rather  than  the  older  Intercessio  is  a  question  which  seems  to 
be  as  yet  unanswered. 

The  subject  of  the  Magistracy  proper  is  introduced  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  conceptions  denoted  by  magistratus, 
imperium,  and  potestas.  Of  these,  imperium  may  be  re- 
garded as  giving  the  source  from  which  all  Roman  govern- 
ment ultimately  springs — the  notion  of  supreme  unrestricted 
command.  The  modifications  which  were  gradually  \vl\iq- 
dMC^^—proi'ocatio,  shortening  of  tenure,  division  of  functions 
— are  always  carried  out  under  forms  which  show  an  almost 
superstitious  tenderness  for  the  original  institution.  Momm- 
sen distinguishes  three  processes  by  which  the  imperium  was 
encroached  upon :  viz.  (1)  giving  practically  independent 
authority  to  "minor"  magistrates;  (2)  creating  more  than 
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one  holder  of  the  imperium^  in  other  words,  the  "  collegiate" 
principle;  and  (3)  admitting  plebeian  magistrates  to  equal  or 
greater  powers,  that  is  to  say,  allowing  an  association  not 
coextensive  with  the  community  to  elect  magistrates  and  pass 
laws  which  should  have  all  the  attributes  of  the  magistrates 
and  laws  of  the  community.  The  first  of  these  processes 
is  that  by  which  the  wider  conceptions  of  magistratus  and 
potestas  grew  out  of  the  original  imperium.  The  second  is 
that  through  which  the  plurality  of  supreme  magistrates  was 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  two  conflicting  tasks  of  every 
community — government  in  peace  and  in  war.  Mommsen 
has  drawn  out  the  various  applications  of  this  principle  with 
the  most  careful  elaboration,  and  has  thus  enabled  us  to 
appreciate  the  political  genius  by  which  an  institution  in 
appearance  so  cumbrous,  and  even  self-destructive,  was 
moulded  by  the  help  of  a  few  distinctions — ^such  as  "  home" 
and  "  foreign,"  original  and  delegated  imperiuniy  &c. — and 
made  to  yield  the  most  flexible  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous 
government  in  all  history.  The  constitutional  doctrines 
thus  obtained  are  not,  indeed,  new,  for  they  are  familiar  in 
their  general  outlines  to  the  readers  of  Mommsen's  History. 
But  in  his  present  work  we  are  able  for  the  first  time  to 
understand  and  admire  that  union  of  logical  consistency 
with  wise  adaptation  to  varying  circumstances  which  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  strength  and  glory  of  the  Romans. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  the  discussion  oUntercessio  (pp.  209-237),  espe- 
cially if  read  in  connection  with  the  expositions  previously 
given  oi  par  majorve  potestas  (pp.  56-59)  and  the  coercitio 
of  the  magistrates  in  its  different  forms  (pp.  121-141).  The 
distinction  made  between  the  right  of  forbidding  (inherent 
in  major  potestas)  and  the  right  of  intercessio ;  the  treatment 
of  both  rights  as  belonging  theoretically  to  magistrates  in 
genera],  though  of  especial  importance  in  the  case  of  the 
tribunes ;  the  proof  that  the  tribune  has  major  potestas  com- 
pared with  the  consul — ^these  are  the  main  points  which  give 
the  exposition  its  striking  and  convincing  character.  We 
can  now  understand,  for  instance,  why  the  Senate  applied 
to  the  tribunes  when  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor  refused 
to  give  up  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  legal  period,  and  also 
why  the  support  of  three  tribunes  protected  him  in  his 
unconstitutional  course.  Tribunician  "intercession"  was 
only  available  against  particular  acts,  and  only  on  appeal. 
Any  tribune,  however,  as  holder  of  major  potestas,  could  order 
him  to  abdicate,  and  could  arrest  him  (coercere)  in  case  of 
his  refusal.  But  any  other  tribune,  as  par  potestas,  could 
(not  forbid,  but)  "  intercede "  against  his  colleague,  and  so 
quash  the  decree  or  command.  By  thus  separating  the 
X)ositive  from  the  negative  action  of  the  magistrates,  Momm- 
sen has  cleared  up  many  difficulties,  especially  regarding  the 
degree  to  which  a  tribune  was  dependent  upon  Sie  support 
of  his  colleagues. 

The  right  of  the  Magistrates  to  summon  the  Comitia  and 
the  Senate  (jus  agendi  cum  populo,  jus  referendt)  are  treated 
in  an  equally  luminous  and  systematic  manner.  The  two 
rights,  it  is  shown,  are  essentially  correlated,  although  the 
tribunes  had  only  the  jus  agendi  cum  plehe ;  the  fact  being 
that  the  tribunes  never  needed  the  right  to  summon  the 
populus,  because  full  powers  were  early  given  to  the  assembly 
of  the  plebs.  Regarding  the  election  of  magistrates,  Momm- 
sen adopts  (from  Mercklin)  the  suggestion  that  magistrates 
with  imperium  had  at  first  the  right  to  nominate  colleagues. 
Under  this  principle  he  explains  the  right  of  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator,  and  promises  to  prove  that  the  dictatorship 
is  an  original  part  of  the  republican  constitution.  The  co- 
optation  of  the  tribunes  is  historically  attested,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  it  is  probable  that  the  plebeians  fol- 
lowed patrician  precedents.    The  question  when  and  how 


the  tribunes  obtained  the  jus  referendi  is  reserved  for  the 
second  volume. 

There  is  abundance  of  new  and  interesting  matter  in  the 
sections  which  treat  of  the  attendants  on  the  magistrates 
{apparitores)^  such  as  scribes,  lictors,  accensi,  of  the  insignia 
of  office,  and  of  the  honorary  rights  attached  to  the  holding 
of  office.  All  such  details,  with  the  Romans,  were  so  per- 
vaded by  their  constitutional  doctrines  that  they  are  often 
more  instructive  than  direct  statements;  and  the  author's 
immense  knowledge  of  inscriptions  is  especially  applicable 
to  subjects  which  lie  beneath  the  surface,  as  it  were,  of  ordi- 
nary historical  narrative.  We  may  notice  especially  the 
account  of  the  sella  curulis  (pp.  31 1,  ff.)  and  of  the  distinction 
between  omamenta  consularia  and  adlectio  inter  consulares 
(pp.  369,  ff.).  Questions  of  this  kind,  in  Mommsen's  hands, 
enable  us  to  understand  why  nothing  is  beneath  the  notice 
of  philology :  for  a  trifling  detail  of  costume  or  etiquette 
may  be  the  expression  of  ideas  which  have  permanently 
moulded  human  society.  D.  B.  Monro. 


Sarly  Roman  Law.    The  Regal  Period.    By  £.  C.  Clark,   M.A. 

London :  1872. 

This  little  book  will  form  a  convenient  introduction  to  a 
department  of  philology  of  great  and  increasing  interest,  viz. 
that  which  deals  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  legal  ideas. 
Mr.  Clark  modestiy  says  that  "  for  readers  who  may  wish  to 
acquire  any  substantial  knowledge  of  the  subject  la  sauce 
vaut  mieux que  lepoisson" — the  fish  being  his  own,  the  sauce 
that  of  Varro  and  Festus.  The  text,  however — the  fish  in 
this  comparison — ^is  not  unsubstantial,  though  perhaps  some- 
what scanty.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  style,  not  always  free 
from  obscurity.  As  Mr.  Clark  tells  us  that  he  has  postponed 
the  Decemviral  legislation  "  to  a  time  of  greater  leisure,"  we 
may  look  upon  the  present  publication  as  a  specimen  of  his 
studies  rather  than  a  complete  work.  The  chief  matters 
discussed  are,  the  leges  regiae,  the  process  in  the  case  of 
perduelliOy  the  quaestorship,  the  legis  actionesy  and  the  oldest 
forms  of  conveyance,  adoption,  and  testament.  The  process 
of  perduellio,  with  the  typical  case  of  Horatius,  is  happily 
treated ;  the  idea  of  allowing  appeal  in  case  of  murder 
{paricidium)  by  the  fiction  of  regarding  it  as  treason  (acting 
as  a  public  enemy  or  perduellio)  is  eminently  Roman.  The 
value  of  the  fragments  quoted  from  so-called  leges  regiae  is 
impaired  by  the  extreme  uncertainty  regarding  their  date ; 
in  any  case  they  are  hardly  more  than  regulations  of  ponti- 
fical ritual.  Nevertheless  they  contain  many  traces  of  un- 
doubtedly ancient  custom,  and  as  such  they  are  skilfully  used 
by  Mr.  Clark.  The  treatment  of  the  le^s  actiones  is  slight ; 
probably  Mr.  Clark  will  return  to  it  in  connection  with 
the  Twelve  Tables.  On  mancipium  and  nexum,  adoption, 
testation,  &c.,  there  is  not  much  added  to  the  exposition  in 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  Ancient  Law ;  but  it  is  convenient  to 
have  the  authorities  arranged  and  digested.  On  the  side  of 
constitutional  history  Mr.  Clark  is  not  very  strong ;  his 
knowledge  both  of  the  sources  and  of  the  modern  Uterature 
is  obviously  inferior  to  that  shown  in  Mr.  Seeley's  admirable 
Examination,  An  instance  of  this  is  his  criticism  of 
Mommsen's  view  (adopted  by  Mr.  Seeley)  that  the  patres  in 
the  phrase  pairum  auctoritc^  are  not  the  senate  simply,  but 
the  patrician  part  of  the  senate.  He  there  confines  himself 
to  one  passage  of  Livy  (vi,  42),  whereas  the  view  in  question 
rests  upon  several  other  notices,  such  as  the  distinction 
drawn  between  patres  and  conscripti,  and  the  parallel  of  the 
interrex,  who  was  apparentiy  chosen,  not  by  the  senate  at 
large,  but  by  an  assembly  of  patrician  senators.  Probably 
Mr.  Clark  is  not  acquainted  with  the  discussion  of  this 
curious  topic  in  Mommsen's  Romische  Forschungen. 

D.  B.  Monro. 
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The  Roman  Blood  Phials.  [C/eS^  den  gegenwdrtigen  Stand  der  Frage 
tiach  dem  InhaUe  und  der  Bedeutuug  der  rSmueken  S/uUim/uUen,] 
F.  X.  Krau& 

The  author,  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  professor  at  Strass- 
burg,  well-known  for  his  archaeological  enquiries,  here  sums 
up  the  argument  for  some  of  the  phials  found  in  the  cata- 
combs containing  blood,  while  allowing  that  most  of  the 
red  is  merely  oxide  of  iron.  He  thinks  they  may  have 
been  deposited  with  the  bodies  of  mart)rrs,  "  non  vindicati," 
as  a  means  of  later  identification  when  the  persecution  was 
over,  in  opposition  to  Le  Blant's  view  that  they  were  de- 
posited as  a  kind  of  amulet  in  the  graves  of  other  Christians, 
who  looked  on  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
servative against  the  evil  spirits ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  a  view  in  early  times.  The  chemical  evidence  col- 
lected is  particularly  interesting.  C.  W.  Boase. 


Intelligence. 

Within  the  course  of  the  present  year  continuations  of  some  important 
historical  works  may  be  expected.  |G.  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungs- 
geschichte^  of  which  vol.  iv.,  the  second  portion  of  the  Carlovingian 
period,  was  published  in  1861,  whereas  a  new  and  very  much  altered 
edition  of  vol.  ii.,  the  Merovingian  period,  appeared  in  1870,  wiU 
reach  in  voL  v.  the  times  of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors, 
during  which  both  Church  and  State  in  Germany  had  to  undergo  the 
most  vital  changes.  Of  W.  v.  Giesebrecht's  Geschichte  derDeutschen 
ICaiserzeitf  we  have  the  first  slight  instalment  of  vol.  iv.,  the  emperors 
Lothar  HI.  and  Conrad  HI.,  and  may  look  out  now  with  certainty  for 
the  complement  containing  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  Barbarossa.  After 
the  publication  of  the  last  six  or  seven  volumes  of  Pertz's  Monumenta^ 
and  of  a  number  of  documentary  collections,  the  constitutional,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  economical  situation  of  the  twelfth  century  having  been 
discussed  minutely  in  small  and  large  works  by  the  most  competent 
scholars,  there  is  at  last  hope  of  having  a  readable  and  trust- 
worthy description  of  this  famous  epoch,  based  on  the  advanced  state 
of  methodical  study.  C.  v.  Noorden,  Europdische  Geschichte  im  aeht- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert^  of  which  the  first  volume,  down  to  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  was  received  three  years  ago  with  due  gratification,  is 
expected  to  finish,  if  possible,  in  a  second  volume,  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession in  Spain.  We  trust  that  this  sound  work  may  not  be  interrupted 
by  its  author  exchanging  at  Easter  his  chair  of  history  in  the  university 
of  Marburg  with  that  at  Tubingen. 

A  third  edition  of  Wattenbach's  Deutschlands  Geschichtsquellen  im 
Mittelalter^  a  very  meritorious  work,  and  quite  indispensable  for  every 
student  of  mediaeval  history,  is  likewise  in  course  of  preparation,  in- 
numerable alterations  and  additions  having  become  necessary  since  the 
last  edition  in  1866.  The  most  favourable  sign,  however,  of  the  advance 
and  popularity  of  historical  literature  in  Germany  is  the  circumstance 
that  Kanke's  SdmmtUche  JVerke,  a  complete  collection  in  about  forty 
volumes,  started  in  1867,  and  having  reached  as  yet  vol.  xxiv.,  require 
already  a  second  issue  of  the  be£inning.  Their  veteran  author,  the 
father  of  the  modem  critical  school  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  historian  living,  though  above  75  years  old,  is  still  hale  and 
actively  at  work,  as  is  proved  by  the  first  volume  of  the  new  and  seventh 
edition  of  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  The  reader 
will  easily  discover  some  curious  alterations  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume,  chiefly  owing  to  a  publication  of  the  Old  Catholic  Professor 
Friedrich,  in  Munich,  on  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1 52 1,  from  the  authentic 
reports  of  the  papal  agent  Aleander. 

IVinehelmanHt  sein  Ld>en^  seine  Werhe  und  seine  Zeitgenossen^  vo^ 
C.  Justi,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1866,  has  been 
lately  completed  by  another  volume  in  two  parts.  This  eminent  work, 
a  lon^  deserved  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man,  to  whose 
teaching  a  century  of  progress  in  art  owes  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
single  person,  is  just  now  widely  read.  Critics  more  or  less  seem  to 
combine  in  the  conclusion  that,  though  not  a  masterpiece  in  every  re- 
spect, the  book,  or  better  the  collection  of  excellent  essays  grouped 
around  their  common  centre,  abounds  in  first-rate  research,  m  deep 
thought  about  art  in  general  and  aU  its  ramifications,  and  is  on  the 
whole  brilliantly  written,  although  rather  more  in  a  cosmopolitan  than 
a  pure  national  style.  Perhaps  the  author  presupposes  too  much  that 
everybody,  like  himself,  will  be  acquainted  personally,  and  by  a  con- 
siderable residence  in  the  country  itself,  with  Italian  history,  life,  man- 
ners, and  feelings.  Justi,  who  has  left  Kiel  to  take  the  chair  of  history 
of  art  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  is  travelling  in  Spain  just  now  during 
the  winter  months. 

Dr.  Edmund  Pfleiderer,  author  of  4  well  known  work  on  Leibnitz 
and  his  writings,  hitherto  clergyman  in  Wiirtemberg,  is  appointed 


professor  of  history  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  the  university 
of  Kiel 

Among  the  numerous  dissertations  published  during  the  by-gone 
year  by  young  scholars  taking  their  degrees  may  be  noticed :  JCritische 
Unterstuhungen  iiber  die  Quetlen  mr  Angelsdchsischen  Geschichte  des 
achten  Jahrhunderts^  mit  besonderer  RiUksicht  aufdie  Zeit  Koniz  Offas^ 
von.  Ludwig  Theopold,  Lemzo,  1872.  They  are  distinguished  by 
researches  into  the  early  portions  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  and  by  an 
attempt  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  sort  of  rule  in  the  well-known 
chronological  discrepancies  between  the  annals  of  the  years  754-828. 
Not  only  Mr.  Earle  and  Mr.  Stubbs — whose  books  are  not  overlooked 
— but  even  beginners  in  early  English  history,  may  be  interested  to  see 
how  these  matters  are  handled  at  present  by  the  rising  generation  of 
German  historians, 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  and  Professor  W.  Stubbs  have  been  elected 
corresponding  members  of  the  "  Societal  der  Wissenschaften  in  Got- 
tingen,*'  in  honour  of  their  eminent  labours  in  early  English  and  medi- 
aeval history  in  general. 

A  book  of  considerable  interest  to  English  people  is  in  the  prc^  ^^ 
Germany  :  The  Correspondence  of  Frederich  lyilHam  IV,  with  Bunsen, 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  agreed,  after  much  consideration,  to  allow 
these  letters  to  see  die  light,  and  the  selection  and  editing  of  them  luve 
been  committed  to  von  Kanke,  who  has  also  written  a  preface.  The 
book  will  contain  many  curious  and  important  disclosures  respecting 
political  and  ecclesiastiod  events. 

The  bibliographical  catalogues,  issued  by  the  firm  of  Vandenhoedc 
and  Ruprecht  at  Gottingen,  and  superintended  by  Dr.  Miildener,  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  great  University  Library,  are  already  favourably 
known  abroi^,  in  England,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  America. 
However,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  they  continue  to  be  published 
periodically — generally  every  six  months — as  systematic  surveys  in  the 
chief  branches  of  literature,  both  German  and  foreign,  and  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  the  trade  and  libraries.  Their  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
convenient  for  book  collectors  and  scholars,  viz.  :  a.  Bibliotheca  geo' 
graphiea  ;  b.  B,  historica  (history,  biography,  and  politics) ;  c.  B,  his- 
toricO'naturatis,  physicO'Chemiea  i  mathematica;  d.  B,  mechanicO'technO' 
logica  ;  e.  B.  medicO'chirurgica,  phartnaeeutieo^hemiea  et  veterinaris  ; 

f.  B.  philologiea  (ancient  smd  modem  languages  and  archaeology)  ; 

g.  B,  theologica  (Protestant).  A  series  of  these  catalogues  serves  as  a 
most  curious  index  of  the  movement  in  the  different  branches  of  science 
and  literature. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death,  from  consumption,  of  Professor 
Kachenofsky,  of  the  university  of  Kharkov  the  well-known  writer  on 
political  economy  and  international  law.  He  died  at  Kharkof,  on  the 
2nd  of  January. 

MM.  Didot,  of  Paris,  are  about  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Joinville, 
by  M.  de  Wailly. 

New  Publications. 

Sattlrr,    C.      Die   fiandrisch-hollandischen    Verwicklungen    unter 

Wilhdm  V.  Holland,  1248-56.    Gottingen  :  Peppmiiller. 
Schiller,  H.    Geschichte  des  romischen  Kaiserreichs  unter  der  Re- 

gierung  d.  Nero.    Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
Thaner,   F.      Ueber   die   Entstehung   u.   Bedeutung  der  Formel : 

**  Salva  sedis  apostolicae  auctoritate"  in  den  papstlichen  Privilegien. 

(Academy  Reprint)    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
VOLLMER,  A.      Quaeritur  unde  Belli  Punici  Secundi  scriptores  sua 

hauserint    Diss.     Gottingen:  Peppmiiller. 


Philology. 

HeroiilanftTiBUiin  Volmninum  CoUeotio  Altewk    Tom.  YII.  Fasc  3. 

Naples:  Detken. 

This  new  fascicle  of  the  Herculansum  RoUs  has  just  been 
published.  It  contains  Ignoti  lihrum^  cujus  titulus  haud 
superfuit  The  lacerated  pages  treat  of  Poetry,  and  thus 
form  part  of  a  group  of  writings  the  classing  of  which  is  a 
task  far  from  easy,  owing  especially  to  the  strange  polemical 
relations  subsisting  among  writings  otherwise  nearly  related 
to  each  other.*    But  for  once  we  may  safely  dispense  with 

•  Cf.  r.  g.  vii.  X07 :  with  iv.  174 : 

—  <9ft  r)  A(f  i)fco<Af  0^  twr  cl(9)t^        —  (&r)ofU^Twi'  owrd^y^^iK  <cal  rA.c 
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the  lost  title-page,  for  the  whole  of  the  contents,  and  more 
particularly  the  reappearance  of  Heracleodorus  (pp.  100  and 
103),  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Philodemus  in  his  book,  IIcpl 
Uotrffioruiy  (torn.  ii.  182),  leave  scarcely  any  doubt  that  we 
have  before  us  another  part  of  that  voluminous  composition. 
Two  things  occurring  in  these  columns  are  likely  to 
attract  general  notice.    The  first  is  a  new  tragical  fragment 

(P-  93); 

w6lia  yiipQKQfiuv 

words  spoken  by  the  chor^gus  in  the  name  of  a  chorus,  com- 
posed of  old  men  (to  n-apctvai  KafiirvXas  Paicn)pCas  ^ovra9 
irp€<r/3vTa(s) ).  Close  to  it  we  find  a  quotation  from  Euri- 
pides :  riKta  <fi€fMv  o-ot  ruiv  ifjiSn^  Poa-KrffuxTujv  (Electr,  494, 
Nauck).  But  a  matter  of  far  deeper  interest  is  the  clearer 
insight  we  now  gain  into  the  allegorical  system  of  Metro- 
dorus  of  Lampsacus,  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  by  means  of 
p.  90,  the  whole  of  which  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
first  line)  can  be  easily  restored  as  follows:  koL  tt^pQ)  v6fjj(^(av) 

Ka(i  i)0ia'(ji)S>v  TSi(v)  7ra(p*)  6.v(0p<i))iroUs)»  k<u  tov  *A(ya)/i6/A- 
vova  /icv  aWipa  cTvat  [cf  Hesychius :  Ayafiifxvova'  tov  alOipa 
M^rpoScDpos  cLAAiTyopiKois],  tov  (*A);(iAAca  0  wXiov,  rrfy  'Ek€(v)7jv 
Bk  yrjy  koL  tov  *AX€($a)vSpov  aipa,  tov  TEicTo(pa)  Sk  o-cXi/vt/v,  kolL 
Tous  aX(Xou)s  dvaX<Sy(DS  (tfFO/iuur(Tai)  Tovrots*  twv  Sk  0€(av  (Trjv) 
AT^fAtjTpa  fifv  ^{ap  TOV  £ii6)vv<rov  ol  <nrX^(va,  tov  'A)7roAAcu[i] 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  that  this  ancient  precursor  of 
our  modem  Uscholds  and  Forchhammers  was  systematic 
and  thoroughgoing  enough,  and  that,  whatever  else  may  be 
righUy  laid  at  his  door,  he  did  not,  at  all  events,  merit  the 
taunt  of  inconsistency  (which  has  been  thought  to  be  implied 
in  the  remark  of  Tatian,  Adv.  Graec.  c.  37 ;  comp. 
Grote,  History^  i.  •,  563,  or  Ztjler,  Philosophie  der  Griechen, 

i.  ',  831). 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  profit  by  this  opportunity 

for  correcting  a  wrong  impression  likely  to  be  derived  from 
a  notice  of  HercuL  VolL  tom.  vL,  fasc.  1-3,  in  this  journal 
(Academy^  vol  ii.  p.  28).  The  new  fragments  of  Epicurus, 
De  NaturA  (there  mentioned),  do  not  certainly  yield  any  note- 
worthy results  to  a  cursory  or  even  a  more  than  cursory 
inspection.  But  to  a  prolonged  and  concentrated  study 
they  disclose  many  things  that  are  valuable,  and  some  that 
are  unique.      So  I  have  been  led  to  perceive  the  partial 


Or  ▼!.  IS5  =  Pap.  994,  3  (Bodleian 
facsim.) : 

itmM  Ai4  luifihf  frtpw  it  2id  rby  (^x)^" 
ytiyifnu.  xal  f(irl)  t^«  ai}^6vof  xat  rutv 
aiXXitav  hpvinVi  vSa  ^m^ucTucov  im  rov 

Ttim,  (x)Apu' ; 

And  vt.  253,  254  =  994,  29  and  34 : 

—  &tm    TOV   Ke(y)ofUv((Bv)   fim/KiiBtlt 

v^iri  3t4u<>om<,(aruv  tovto)  (?)  xartxwpicrM'i 

ZLo^imX^f  f iviy  "  fovrat  3*  cu«pt}<ravro  niht 
iirxaia"  *  (^)p^«0a  yap  tf  h  povKt(ja\ 


with      iv.  X37  and  157  (where  the  end^of  the 
last  sentence  is  found) : 

crcpov  .  .^.  rbv  ^xw^'  •  •  nrl  tm  ai^66vo9 
KoX  «^irl  T&v  aJiXuv  bpvimv.  oShw  roiwv 
KoX  eirl  ruv  iiikuvt^&vrwv  6  uhf  ^x"*^ 
airoT«(A)ffi  rb  li^uxy  xard  tt|ii'  (x)aL{pt.v  (?)* 
ft  dcu^r  Of  cii^  (rb)  6i<k  Tb¥  eMi|Fto>Lbr 
avoiFTcpcur^ai.  Mtpurtarax  ^  lo'tof  vvb 
oAAmf  rii^r,  olov  (oTa)i'  cirl  roviJU  xai* 
l)8taif  So^icA^  (9in)ji'  "  vaihrai  6'  ififfp^- 
Criuiyn  »i)(bf  urxa)i««"  '  ibto6ti*8a  ya(ft 
«^'  o  fio)vKrrat  Mil  A  (wtnyry^f  ov(fc)  «iri 
T(bv  ic)apv(i6i'j^  &9jr)tp  iirwf  y9yo§i4v{iit 
rivb)ff  irAij(y)ij«  irpb?  (t^i»  ax)oi}K,  tr  ^ 
fioAAov  ay^  tk^  J^cS^^aro  rbi»  <cap(ir)6r. 
T(b  J*  a)vT6  <cal  (c)ir*aAAMr  (rvfi/3ft(V«i 
vAci^Miiv. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  fanciful  to 
combine  the  end  of  a  column  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another,  separated  by  nine- 
teen intervening  columns.  But  the 
papyrus  in  question  belongs  to  the  class 
called  "Scorze"  in  the  OflctHa  det  Fa- 
^rtt  i.  e.  rolls  which  have  been  and  must 
nave  been  destroyed  in  the  act  of  detach- 
ing, and  in  which  the  succession  of  the 
colufnns  cannot  be  other  than  fortuitous. 
So  a  quotation  from  the  Ion,  of  Euripides 
(a37>34o),  beginning  p.  136,  is  contmued 
ana  finished  p.  240!  The  Pap^.  xo8r, 
the  subject  of  the  above  notice,  con- 
sisted likewise  of  "  Scorze." 

An  atUmpt  at  restoring  this  passage  (vi.  153-5),  which  could  not  possibly  be  more 
than  pattiafiy  successful,  has  Seen  undertaken  by  BQcheler,  Rhnnuckes  Museum, 
35»  633.  In  die  same  way  put  of  iv.  237  can  be  shown  to  have  been  idcatioU  with 
vi  244.    The  VA»b*TDf  ix^>  vil  94,  has  reference  to  iv.  277,  &c. 

>  Fcagra.  690^  Nauck.      | 


MC  Ka(l)  m  rmv  oAAwr  ovM^cuyt cv  tnro- 
Aa^/3a(rMicv). 

«'ap(a)#ck»p(ifr)^  V  Sfia  ical  rb  ^p«iv 
o|iov  e(4)a»'0(M'  «jcoy  ktyo^ra  y*iy«<r9aC 
T*»a  vAmri)K  rpoc  •n\¥  oKajv,  iv  ^  itiJJ<»v 


identity  of  the  fragments  published  in  torn.  vL  55,  se^^.  with 
those  pubhshed  at  the  end  of  tom.  x.  (Coll.  prior),*  and  by 
dove-tailing  the  mutilated  renmants  of  these  two  copies  of 
the  same  book  (not  unaided  by  the  Bodleian  facsimiles  of 
the  respective  papyri),  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  view 
which  Epicurus  had  taken  of  the  Will  Question— a  view  at 
once  deep  and  original,  and  curiously  analogous  to  that  of 
Voltaire.  Th.  Gomperz. 

Gregorii  Bar-Hobraei  Ohronicon  Ecolesiastiouzii,  quod  e  codice 
Musei  Britannici  descriptum  conjuncta  opera  edideront  J.  B.  Abbeloos 
et  T.  J.  Lamy.    Tom.  I.    Lovanii,  1872. 

It  is  already  more  than  three  years  since  subscriptions 
were  first  invited  for  the  above-named  work.  At  last  we 
reap  the  first*fruits  of  this  important  publication,  and  the 
first  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  corresponds,  we  hasten 
to  say,  to  what  was  expected  of  the  two  learned  editors. 

It  would  be  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  the  learning  of 
Bar-Hebraeus,  of  the  works  which  he  composed,  and  of  their 
importance  (see  Journal  asiatique^  1869,  pp.  240-242,  249, 
and  1872,  avril-mai;  also  preface  to  Oeuvres  grammaticales 
d* Abmlfaradj ;  ct  Journal asiatique^  1872,  ii.  pp.  240-256). 
Who,  in  fact,  does  not  know  the  variety  of  tiie  subjects  on 
which  that  £sicile  genius  exercised  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  erudition  the  criticism,  the  sureness  of  judgment, 
the  good  taste  of  which  he  has  given  proof?  Bar-Hebraeus 
is  at  last  appreciated,  though  not  as  yet  in  proportion  to  his 
merits  \  and  editions  or  interpretations  of  his  works  come 
by  degrees  to  satisfy  and  sharpen  our  curiosity. 

To-day  it  is  not  merely  a  new  source  of  information  which 
is  offered  us  in  Oriental  history ;  it  is,  above  all,  a  void,  a 
lacuna,  which  the  chronicle  of  Abulfaradj  supplies.  Till  it 
appeared,  the  history  of  the  Syrian  communities,  orthodox, 
Monophysite,  Nestorian,  had  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by 
European  writers.  There  was  not  a  single  book  in  which 
the  various  phases  of  their  pohtical,  rehgious,  and  literary 
life  were  retraced  in  order  and  detail.  Assemani  had,  no 
doubt,  for  a  century  past  thrown  some  light  on  these  Asiatic 
churches,  and  resolved  some  of  the  problems  which  were 
rife  respecting  them ;  but  whence  had  he  himself  derived  the 
documents  embraced  in  his  Eibliotheca  Orientalis,  but  from 
the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Jacobite  primate  ?  To  what 
authority  did  he  constantly  appeal,  but  to  that  of  the 
Mqphrian'oi  Tagrith?  In  what  arsenal  inaccessible  to 
Europeans  did  he  find  those  interesting  documents,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  redacted  his  biographical  notices  on  Uie 
writers  of  Christian  Syria,  but  in  the  voluminous  collections  of 
the  works  of  Abulfaradj  ?  Assemani  did  not  conceal  it  from 
himself,  and  everyone  is  now  well  aware  of  it ;  Bar-Hebraeus 
served  him  for  a  library;  now  it  is  Bar-Hebraeus  who  must 
still  be  studied  by  those  who  would  acquire  an  extended 
knowledge  of  the  matters  of  the  Christian  cast  Not  that 
Abulfaradj  knew  or  told  everything,  but  he  knew  more  than 
anyone  else,  and  relates  it  in  a  better  form,  of  the  perma- 
nendy  interesting  portions  of  his  national  history.  He  is 
therefore  the  best,  lif  not  the  only,  guide  for  an  enquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  Christian  Syria. 

In  culling  from  the  historical  works  of  Abulfaradj,  as  he 
has  done  in  the  second  book  of  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalise 
Assemani  has  been  a  benefactor  to  science,  and  his  accuracy 
may  thoroughly  be  depended  upon.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  possess  the  sources 
at  which  he  has  drawn,  that  we  might  be  able  to  verify  his 
statements,  and  judge  for  ourselves  of  their  adequacy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  the  public  will  accord  a 


■T" 
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*  A  sioiilar  process  bta  led  to  the  identification  of  the  fra^;ments  of  JUfH  ^v«ft*Ct 
contained  in  tom.  vi.  x-7,  with  part  of  those  published  long  ago  in  torn.  ii.  37,  Uff. 
(CoU.  pri*r).    Comp.  Z^iUekrifif/flfr  9tttrrHckisck4  GymnMitn,  1967,  3. 
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favourable  reception  to  this  first  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Chronicky  and  will  ardently  wish  to  have  the  whole  of  it  soon 
in  their  hands. 

When  we  recollect  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  had 
the  intention  of  publishing  this  work,  or  who  have  recoiled 
before  the  enterprise,  we  can  understand  that  the  enterprise 
of  MM.  Abbeloos  and  Lamy  has  been  environed  with  con- 
siderable difficulties.  They  have  had  to  copy  the  texts  and 
to  translate  them,  two  long  and  laborious  operations,  particu- 
larly the  second ;  for,  although  the  style  of  Bar-Hebraeus  is 
generally  pure,  limpid,  and  worthy  in  all  points  of  the  second 
golden  age  of  Syrian  literature,  it  yet  contains  many  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  of  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  catch  the  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Syriac 
lexicons  at  our  disposal  are  extremely  imperfect,  and  we 
shall  be  a  little  more  indulgent  towards  the  mistakes  which 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  editors  of  Bar-Hebraeus. 

'The  first  volume  of  the  Chronicle  contains  456  columns 
of  text  or  translation,  and  presents  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  orthodox  and  Monophysite  Syrians  almost  down  to 
the  eleventh  century.  Following  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  Bar-Hebraeus  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
all  things;  he  introduces  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  by  that  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  Old  Testament  This 
passage,  which  is  sufficiently  short  (cols,  i  to  32)  seems  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  preface.  Next  comes  tiie  history  of 
the  apostles  and  the  orthodox  or  Jacobite  patriarchs  down 
to  the  year  1399  of  the  Greeks  or  1088  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Syriac  text  is  in  general  sufficiently  correct  There 
are,  no  doubt,  a  few  errors ;  but  how  could  they  be  avoided 
in  a  long  printed  work  when  the  character  employed  is 
imperfect,  and  the  compositors  are  but  little  accustomed  to 
Oriental  type  ?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones 
— not  that  they  are  of  any  great  moment  Page  45,  line  9, 
Rdoufo  for  Rdaufio;  ibid.  14,  Pehtso  for  Pet^ho;  61,  14, 
th'rcnhcin  for  tICrcuhoun;  105, 11,  coursotHhoun  for  coursavo- 
iHhoun;  i$i,  gy  schoh  for  sok;  ^6$,  23,  notlircu  for  nofrcu; 
193,  12,  we  should  probably  read  ok  do  instead  of  ^oido^ 
see  note  on  2nd  col.  2nd  last  line;  199,  6,  Ian  for  men; 
207,  5,  ten  for  idhi;  213,  6,  tario  for  thal*'iOy  see  line  11 ; 
215,  II,  niraluin  for  nCrdein,  We  would  also  point  out  to 
the  learned  editors  a  few  passages  which  call  for  revision  : 
49)  7,  20;  63,  19;  87,3;  105,  15;  113,  3;  115,  2;  117, 
3,  9,  21;  119,  9,  22;  129,  6;  133,  22;  135,  2;  145,  8; 
159,  14;  165,  27;  167,  18;  185,  16;  197,  2;  209,  5; 
219,  11;  221,  6;  223,  10,  see  note  2  and  page  225;  225, 
16 ;  227,  6,  20 ;  233,  3 ;  235,  12,  16,  23 ;  237,  6,  12 ;  241, 
20;  243,  5;  247,  10,  20;  253,  21;  263,  8;  275,  11;  277, 
18;  279,7;  297,  23;  331,  12;  335,  II;  337,17;  351, 
12;  361,  15;  387,  4;  421,  I,  5;  429,  16. 

The  works  of  Bruns  and  Kirsch,  the  learned  remarks  of 
Bernstein  and  several  other  scholars,  have  shown  that  the 
translation  of  the  chronicle  of  Bar-Hebraeus  was  an  arduous 
work,  even  for  the  part  in  which  we  have  long  possessed 
the  Arabic  text  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  when 
we  have  nothing  but  the  Syriac  text  to  guide  us.  The 
editors  themselves  admit  that  some  errors  have  escaped 
their  attention  (p.  xxx),  and  they  propose  later  to  indicate 
all  the  corrections  they  have  found  necessary.  We  shall  see 
faults  like  the  following  removed  :  Page  122,  line  10,  sedem 
(^oumro)  Bar-chatib  for  Omar-bar-chatdb ;  150-152,  nee 
quod  aegrfe  erga  ilium  dispositus  sim,  aliis  complacere  quaero, 
for  ilium  vitupero;  172,  15,  jugulate  for  (manu)  percutite; 
184,  24,  tractaius  de  festis  for  carmina  infesta  sancta;  206, 
7,  sua  eum  modestia  morigerum  reddebat:  this  refers,  in  our 
opinion,  to  the  emperor,  and  should  be  rendered :  sed  (impe- 
rator)  viri  sanctimoniam  veritus  in  eum  injicere  manus  ausus 
non  est ;  350,  9,  nolim  tamen  domestica  mea  deprimere^ 


instead  of  ne  nimis  mea  aestimare  videar;  384,  23,  neusse 
non  habeo  gravare  intelligentiam  tuam,  instead  of  necesse  non 
habeo  depingere  intdligentiae  tuae;  see  also  373,  9;  405,  9; 
405,  23;  417,  20;  445,  26.  Instead  of /«r«w  ////  acceleravity 
p.  409,  33,  we  should  prefer  to  render  tllum  cito  abstulit 

But  these  are  only  trifles,  which  do  not  seriously  impair 
the  value  of  the  work.  The  editors  have  performed  a  real 
service,  not  only  to  Orientalists,  but  to  cultivated  readers  in 
general,  who  will  highly  appreciate  the  translation  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  the  historical,  bibliographical,  and  geo- 
graphical notes  by  which  it  is  adorned. 

L*ABB]&  Martin. 

De  Astrologiae  Indioae  *'  Hora  "  appellatae  Originibus.  Accedunt 
Laghu-J&taki  Capita  inedita  III-XIL  Dissertatio  philologica ;  scr. 
Hermannos  Jacobi.    Bonn  :  1872. 

The  subject-matter  of  Dr.  Jacobi's  dissertation  belongs  to  a 
kind  of  literature  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  little  inviting 
for  most  Sanskrit  philologers.  Yet  the  results  obtained  by 
scholars  like  Colebrooke  and  Weber  are  well  apt  to  show  to 
what  useful  ends  the  study  of  Indian  astrology  may  be  made 
subservient.  It  is  to  the  study  of  that  system  of  perverted 
ingenuity  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  and  strongest 
direct  proofs  of  the  influence  of  Hellenism  on  Indian  science 
and  quasi-science.  And  besides,  astrological  observations 
enter  so  largely  into  the  habits  of  Indian  life,  past  and  pre- 
sent, that  a  knowledge  of  the  general  features  at  least  of  the 
system  may  be  safely  recommended  to  every  Sanskritist  It 
would  be  an  unreasonable  demand,  however,  that  all  should 
devote  their  time  to  so  dull  a  task,  and  if  there  only  be  a  few 
willing  to  make  a  more  special  study  of  the  astrological 
branch  of  literature  and  communicate  the  results  of  their 
labours,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required. 

Both  by  his  translation  and  his  introduction  Dr.  Jacobi 
has  proved  how  fully  he  acknowledges  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  Indian  astrology,  especially  in  its  connection  with 
its  Greek  counterpart.  His  translation  is  generally  faithful, 
being  based  upon  the  excellent  commentary  of  Utpala, 
without  whose  care  and  industry  Varaha-Mihira  would,  it  is 
most  likely,  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  A  still  higher 
praise  should  be  awarded  to  the  interesting  introductory 
chapter  in  which  Dr.  Jacobi  exhibits  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  sources,  Firmicus  Maternus,  Manetho, 
&c.,  than,  perhaps,  any  of  his  predecessors  in  that  walk  of 
literature.  As  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  short  notice  to 
give  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  contents,  we  will  Umit 
our  remarks  to  a  few  points. 

The  question  treated  of  by  Dr.  Jacobi  in  his  introduction, 
p.  13,  seq.y  as  to  the  period  of  the  Gdrgt-Sanhitd,  is  far  from 
being  so  easily  solved  as  he  seems  to  think.  To  avoid  any 
misunderstanding.  Dr.  Jacobi  would  have  done  well  to  use 
the  term  "  author  of  the  GargOrSankitdl'  instead  of  simply 
"  Garga,"  for  even  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  some 
man  living  in  no  period,  and  possessed  of  the  felicitous  name 
of  Grumbler  (/.  e,  Garga),  will  acknowledge  that  his  author- 
ship is  as  fictitious  as  the  Sun's  and  Brahman's. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  book  ascribed  to  Garga 
dates  from  about  300  A.D.,  as  Dr.  Jacobi  opines.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible;  but  as  Variha-Mihira  flourished  550 
A.D.,  and  Kalidisa  about  the  same  time,  or  even  earlier, 
according  to  Dr.  Jacobi  himself  (see  his  Sententiae^  at  the 
end),  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  conclude  that  in  the 
interval  between  300  and  500  a.d.  changes  in  language, 
style,  taste,  and  habits  of  thought  must  have  gone  on  at  an 
unusually  swift  pace.  For  the  difference  between  Garga  and 
Kilidisa,  Aryabhata  and  contemporaries,  is  very  great 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  dangerous  to  pronounce  or  even 
to  dispute  about  the  matter  before  we  h^ve  a  complete  and 
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readable  text  of  the  GArgt'Sanhii&^'wtrt  it  only  to  make  out 
whether  the  whole  be  from  one  hand  and  of  the  same  time, 
or  not 

Among  the  many  good  remarks  occurring  in  the  disser- 
tation, we  point  out  the  most  happy  rectification  of  the  gene- 
rally adopted  opinion  (originally  Weber's,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken), that  Sanskrit  kemadruma  answers  to  xPVH'°''^^F^* 
Dr.  Jacobi  proves  that  not  this  Greek  word,  but  KeyoSpofio^y  is 
the  term  to  which  the  origin  of  kemadruma  is  to  be  traced. 
By  the  way  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  verses  quoted  from 
Utpala  the  reading  arthagamo  is  not  right ;  arth&gamo^  "  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,"  is  meant  As  to  arthakshapa,  two  lines 
before,  that  is  no  word  at  all;  the  word  is  arthakshaya, 
"  decrease  of  riches,"  "  loss  of  wealth." 

The  word  vihudha  (p.  46, 1.  22)  is  wrong,  undoubtedly,  as 
the  editor  has  pointed  out,  but  the  emendation  hudha  will 
not  do,  because  the  latter  never  occurs,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  sense  of ''  a  god,"  and  yet  it  appears  from  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Brhaj-Jdtaka  that  only  a  word  denoting  the 
same  idea  can  have  been  intended.  A  restitution  based  on 
palaeological  grounds  or  the  similarity  of  letters  will  in  this 
case  be  tried  in  vain.  Therefore  we  may  hold  that  the  error 
has  sprung  from  another  cause,  viz.  the  fact  that  the  passage 
in  the  BrhaJ-fdtaka  exhibits  vibudha^  which  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  required  dissyllable,  of  the  same  purport, 
in  the  Laghu-Jdiaka,     That  dissyllable  is  sura,  "  a  god." 

We  cannot  end  this  brief  notice  without  giving  utterance 
to  our  hopes  that  Sanskrit  philology  will  be  benefited  by 
more  works  from  the  author,  whose  first  publication  is  of  small 
compass,  but,  to  use  an  astrological  phrase,  augurs  so  well 
for  the  future.  H.  Kern. 


Intelligence. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  January  9  publishes  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  that  news- 
paper, and  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
proprietors  offer  the  sum  of  1000  guineas  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
fresh  expedition  to  Mosul,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  researches  be  concluded  within  the  space  of 
six  months.  This  very  liberal  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Museum,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who 
have  allowed  Mr.  Smith  six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  his  official 
duties  at  the  British  Museum.  Such  relics  of  Assyrian  antiquity  as 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  transport  to  England  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  British  Museum ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Telegraph  with  full  reports  of  his  proceedings  while  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  It  is  probably  the  first  time  that  a  purely  scientific  object 
has  been  thus  subsidised.  Our  best  hopes  will  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion, which  appeals  even  to  a  wider  circle  than  the  deservedly  popular 
"Palestine  Exploration  Fund."  One  little  thing  only  is  wanted  to 
crown  the  generosity  of  the  Daily  Telegraph :  a  complete  abstention 
from  pretentious  ana  sensational  writing  on  the  dangerous  subject  of 
Assyrian  antiquities. 

In  all  directions  we  notice  a  growing  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Semitic 
scholars  with  the  labours  of  cuneiform  interpreters.  Dr.  Kuenen  de- 
votes seven  pages  of  the  new  number  of  the  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  to 
the  recent  work  of  E.  Schrader,  already  reviewed  in  the  Academy. 
He  professes  to  have  been  already  converted  by  the  careful  and 
methodiad  examination  of  the  basis  of  the  decipherment  by  the  same 
writer  in  the  German  Oriental  Zeitschrift  for  1870.  But  he  hardly  does 
justice  to  Uie  merits  of  M.  Oppert,  who  had  already  in  his  most 
valuable  Expedition  en  Misopotamie  offered  explanations  of  particular 
phenomena  for  which  Dr.  Kuenen  refers  to  other  scholars,  viz.  the 
identification  of  Abel  (Hebel)  and  the  Assyrian  habal  (son),  and  the  elu- 
cidation of  Assyrian  monograms. — A  writer,  who  signs  himself  J.  G., 
in  Gratis  Zeitschrift  for  December,  gives  a  thoughtful  notice  of  Sayce's 
Assyrian  Grammar  (also  reviewed  in  the  Academy),  When,  however, 
he  represents  the  author  as  deriving  certain  grammatical  forms  from 
a  foreign  source,  he  forgets  the  passage  on  page  2  of  the  Grammar^ 
in  which  the  author  expressly  guards  himself  against  such  an  impu- 
tation. 

Assyrian  students  will  be  interested  in  the  following  note  from 
Triibner's  Record: — **  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  the  well-known  Oriental  palaeo- 
grapher and  numismatist,  has  published  in  his  Early  Sassanian  In- 
scriptions^  Seals,  and  Coins  (p.  8),  impressions  of  seven  seals  from  the 


record  chamber  of  Sanherib,  the  Assyrian  king.  Six  of  them  bear 
evidently  characters  which  resemble  very  much  the  Himyaritic  and 
Ethiopian  writing,  which  similarity  has  been  already  observed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  himself,  who  calls  them  Ethiopian  seals.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  Haug 
made  these  seals  the  subject  of  a  paper,  in  which  he  showed  that  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4  contain  the  same  name,  which  can  only  be  read  (from  left 
to  right)  Shamstt.  This  name  he  then  identified  with  Samsii,  who  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (in  those  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV.  and  of  Sargon),  and  expressly  called  sarrat  mat  AriSi,  i.  e. 
Queen  of  the  Arabs.  The  characters  on  the  seal  are  evidently  those 
which  were  current  in  ante-Christian  times  all  over  Arabia,  since  in- 
scriptions in  them  have  recently  been  found  in  the  ancient  Moabite 
country,  and  some  time  ago  at  Warka,  in  South  Chaldaea.  The  paper 
will  shortly  appear. — S." 

An  anonymous  writer  makes  this  statement  in  the  Phoenix: — *'  It  is 
said  that  over  100  students  are  now  employed  at  Yedo,  in  codifying 
and  simplifying  the  Japanese  characters,  with  a  view  of  adapting  tnem 
to  the  representation  of  sounds  used  in  foreign  languages.  A  scheme 
to  supply  the  Japanese  with  a  phonetic  alphabet,  capable  of  represent- 
ing every  one  of  the  ninety- two  consonantal  and  vowel  sounds,  as  well 
as  their  native  sounds,  will  shortly  be  submitted  by  the  writer,  the 
characters  being  founded  on  the  outlines  of  the  present  I-ro^ha^ 

Triibner^s  Record  for  January  I  contains  a  translation  of  **  A  Buddhist 
Jatika  from  the  Chinese,"  from  the  14th  kiouen  of  the  Mahd  Part 
Nirvdna  Sutra^  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal. 

Rabbi  Isaac  Weiss,  editor  of  the  Afekiltha,  and  author  of  a  book  on 
the  idiom  of  the  Mishna^  has  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  a  history 
of  the  Rabbinical  literature,  under  the  title,  Zur  Geschichte  der  jiidischen 
Tradition,  Unfortunately,  as  it  is  written  in  Hebrew,  it  will  only  be 
accessible  to  Rabbinical  scholars.  M.  Weiss  is  one  of  the  best  Talmudic 
scholars,  and,  though  orthodox,  does  not  shrink  from  modem  criticism. 
He  has  even  introduced  a  chapter  on  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  W>  expect  impatiently 
the  second  part,  which  will  treat  of  the  Talmudic  period,  for  which 
there  are  more  Rabbinical  authorities  than  for  that  between  the  6rst  and 
second  temples. 

The  first  part  of  Matzner's  Old  English  Dictionary  (in  continuation 
of  his  Altenglische  Sprachproben)  has  appeared.  It  extends  only  to 
'^  at."  Judging  from  this  specimen,  the  work  is  a  considerable  advance 
on  Stratmann's.  The  thorough  treatment  of  the  particles,  especially, 
augurs  well  for  the  general  soundness  of  the  whole. 

M.  Littre  has  completed  the  last  volume  of  his  classical  French 
Dictionary. 


Contents  of  the  yonrnals. 

Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatio 
Sooiety.  New  Series,  No.  VI.  Shanghai,  1871. — i.  Notes  on  the 
Shantung  Province,  being  a  Journey  from  Chefoo  to  Tsiuhsien,  the  City 
of  Mencius ;  by  J.  Markham.  [The  party  started  from  Yentai  (Chefoo) 
on  February  24,  1869.  Their  route  lay  through  the  Tsyhya  district, 
and  the  cities  Laeyang,  Tsimi,  Kyauchow,  Kaumi,  Weihsien,  Tsingchow- 
foo,  Chechuen,  Tsinan-foo,  Taengan-foo,  whence  they  ascended  the 
Taeshan  range  studded  with  Taouist  temples.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Kiufow,  the  city  of  Confucius,  of  whioi  an  interesting  account  is 
given,  as '  is  also  of  Tsiuhsien,  the  city  of  Mencius,  which  they  visited 
next.  The  paper  also  contains  detailed  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  products  of  the  districts  traversed.] — 2.  On  Wen-chang, 
the  God  of  Literature,  his  History  and  Worship ;  by  W.  F.  Mayers. 
[This  is  one  of  the  canonical  divinities  to  whom  worship  is  officially 
addressed  throughout  the  empire  of  China  by  imperial  ordinance. 
Twice  in  each  year  sacrifices  are  offered  before  his  altar  in  every  city  ; 
and  the  temples  erected  in  his  honour  vie  with  those  of  Kwan-Ti,  the 
God  of  War,  in  popular  respect  He  is  represented  either  under  the 
form  of  a  dignified  and  venerable  sage,  or  of  a  wild  unearthly  figure  ; 
and  is  connected  with  the  constellation  of  Ursa  AfaJor.]->—^.  The 
Fabulous  Source  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  by  E.  J.  Eitel.  [By  Chinese  Bud- 
dhists the  source  of  this  river  is  connected  with  the  Anavatapta  (or 
Manasarovara)  lake,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  HimlQaya,  whence 
four  rivers  are  said  to  issue,  viz.  the  Gangi,  Sindhu  (Indus),  Vakohu 
(Oxus),  and  Sttd.  The  last-named  river  is  said  to  disappear  in  the 
earth,  and,  after  passing  through  a  subteiTanean  channel,  to  reappear 
again  on  the  Ashmakiita  mountains  as  the  source  of  the  Chinese  river 
Hoang-ho,  and  flow  into  the  eastern  ocean.] — ^4.  Sur  les  Institutions  de 
Credit  en  Chine ;  par  M.  G.  E.  Simon. — 5.  On  the  Introduction  and 
Use  of  Gunpowder  and  Fire-arms  among  the  Chinese  ;  with  notes  on 
some  ancient  engines  of  warfare,  and  illustrations ;  by  W.  F.  Mayers. 
[Contests  the  opinion  prevalent  as  to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  by 
the  Chinese,  and  advocates  the  claim  of  India  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
invention  of  explosive  compounds.] — 6.  The  Chinese  Game  of  Chess  as 
compared  with  that  practised  by  Western  Nations ;  by  K.  Himly. 
[Shows  the  close  connection  of  the  Chinese  game  \vfth  the  Indian  and 
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Persian.  The  writer  demurs  to  Bland's  theory  on  the  Persian  origin 
of  the  game,  and  inclines  to  consider  either  India  or  Cambodia  as  its 
birthplace.]— 7.  Note  on  the  Chihkiang  Miautz' ;  by  D.  J.  Macgowan. 
[The  MiauU'  or  hill-tribes  (lit.  sons  of  the  soil,  or  aborigines)  are 
divided  by  the  Chinese  into  two  classes,  the  civilized,  or  shuh  ;  and 
the  wild,  or  sang.  Their  daughters  are  never  given  in  marriage  beyond 
their  pale,  but  girls  are  sometimes  taken  from  without  for  wives.  They 
dissent  from  the  prevailing  creeds,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism,  being 
wonhippers  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  having  neither  temples  nor  images. 
From  passages  in  Chinese  historians  it  appears  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  last  emperor  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  (about  1333  A.D.)  the  Miautz* 
were  numerous  and  formidable  in  the  departments  of  Chichau  and 
Funghwa.] — 8.  Notes  on  the  Provincial  Examination  of  Chekeang  of 
1870,  with  a  version  of  one  of  the  Essays ;  by  G.  E.  Moule.  [The 
provisional  examination  for  the  second  literary  degree  at  Hanchow. 
11,000  candidates  are  said  to  have  entered  the  examination-yard,  of 
which  112  obtained  the  degree  and  18  were  honourably  mentioned.] 
—9.  Chinese  Chemical  Manufactures;  by  F.  Porter  Smith.— 10. 
Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Lewchew  in  1801  ;  by  S.  W.  Williams.  [The 
journal  of  Li  Ting-yuen,  a  member  of  an  imperial  commission  des- 
patched from  Peking  to  Shudi,  in  which  he  narrates  his  observations  in 
a  lively  style,  and  furnishes  a  fair  idea  of  the  civilisation  of  the  people, 
with  notices  of  their  government,  customs,  and  products.] — 1 1,  Trans- 
lation of  the  Inscription  upon  a  stone  tablet  commemorating  the  repairs 
upon  the  Cheng  Hwang  Miau,  or  Temple  of  the  Tutelary  Deity  of  the 
City ;  by  D.  B.  McCartee.  [Composed  and  written  by  Ch6n  Sie,  sur- 
name^ Pan-kiau,  renowned  as  a  adligmphist,  scholar,  and  wit,  about 
A.D.  1150.]— 12.  Retrospect  of  Events  in  China  and  Japan  during  the 
years  1869  and  1870 ;  by  J.  M.  Canny. 

Zeitschrlft  fiir  Deutsohe  Phllologie,  IV.  3.— W.  Braune :  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  Heinrich  von  Veldeke.  [Proves,  chiefly  from  the 
rhymes,  that  Veldeke  wrote  not  in  High  German,  as  has  been  hitherto 
assumed,  but  in  his  native  dialect  of  Maestricht.] — Riickert :  Zur  Cha- 
racteristik  der  deutschen  Mundarten  in  Schlesien.  II.  [States  as  the 
most  general  and  characteristic  feature  of  these  dialects  the  weakness 
of  their  accentuation.]— Kem*s  Glossen  in  der  Lex  Salica ;  reviewed  by 
R.  Thiele.  [Contains  very  valuable  and  original  matter  very  incon- 
veniently arranged.  Thiele  gives  a  summary  of  the  phonetics  and  in- 
flexions of  the  Prankish  language,  based  on  the  results  of  Kern's 
investigations.] 
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Oeneral  Literature. 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

If  Lcs  Jeunes  France  had  gone  to  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  for 
their  vocabulary  (and  they  often  went  further  and  fared 
worse),  they  might  have  called  Theophile  Gautier  "  our  Resi- 
piscence,"  though  he  was  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin^  which  has  fair  claims  to  be  regai'ded  as  the  most 
audacious  book  of  a  singularly  audacious  movement  ^'  Our 
Good-nature  "  would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  appropriate, 
certainly  a  more  obvious,  sobriquet,  and  it  would  have  at 
bottom  included  the  other.  He  had  a  very  rich  and  whole- 
some nature,  which  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  was 
really  enough  to  live  upon,  and  as  he  grew  older,  he  returned 
to  it  with  increasing  satisfaction.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  talent  first  produced  itself 
were  of  a  kind  to  give  full  play  to  his  irreverence  and  a 
frankness  so  unscrupulous  as  to  approach  to  C3micism,  and 
that  the  excess  of  every  kind  of  stimulus  which  surrounded 
him  had  brought  on  a  crisis  of  over-excitement  morbid  in 
proportion  to  the  intense  vitality  and  robust  constitution  of 
the  patient 

The  works  of  this  "  period  of  storms  and  stress,"  published 
during  the'early  years  of  the  revolution  of  July,  are  morbid 
whenever  they  are  serious ;  Albertus  (the  subject  of  which 
was  repeated  with  an  immense  gain  in  clearness  and  suavity 
in  a  prose  nauvelle,  La  Morte  amoureuse)  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  them,  and  it  shows  clearly  how  unlikely  the  author 
was  to  remain  in  the  repose  of  nightmares ;  into  which  he 
had  only  strayed  because  the  craving  for  the  outre  finds  its 
most  obvious  satisfisiction  among  horrors.  The  poem  is 
lurid  and  voluptuous  enough,  but  all  the  while  the  poet  is 
laughing  at  his  own  pretensions,  and  at  the  method  of  his 
school,  and  when  he  takes  leave  of  the  book  with  a  call  for  a 
botde  of  burgundy  and  a  volume  of  Rabelais,  we  feel  no 
doubt  of  his  speedy  recovery ;  it  is  simply  a  want  of  convic- 
tions, strong  enough  to  control  and  direct  the  tumult  of  his 
desires  to  some  object  too  distant  to  be  disappointing,  which 
made  him  hanker  after  the  images  of  the  charnel-house  and 
the  Thebaid.  All  the  poems  of  this  period  are  musical  and 
eloquent,  but  they  are  too  incoherent,  too  much  the  expres- 
sion of  a  discontent  that  founds  itself  on  temporary  circum- 
stances to  be  exactly  fitted  for  immortality,  and  though  the 
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latest  of  them,  the  Comedy  of  Deaths  has  a  comparatively 
developed  structure,  this  only  serves  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  poverty  of  positive  thought  which  underlies  its 
imaginative  splendours. 

On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  really  did 
himself  less  injustice  in  the  outrageous  humour  of  his  comic 
works,  though  the  riotous  realism  is  often  carried  not  only 
beyond  the  limits  of  conventional  propriety  but  of  aesthetic 
decorum.  One  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  young  men  who 
meet  to  enact  one  of  the  orgies  described  by  Sue,  Dumas,  and 
Hugo,  when  they  provide  mattresses  on  which  to  throw 
their  mistresses  out  of  window,  and  take  off  their  shoes  to 
trample  on  them,  but  one  hardly  feels  that  to  the  great 
public,  which  never*  had  the  misfortune  of  living  with  them, 
these  heroes  are  really  worth  powder  and  shot  His  later 
grotesque,  Une  Larme  du  Didble^  is  a  good  deal  more 
ambitious  and  upon  the  whole  less  satisfactory ;  such  merit 
as  it  has  is  to  be  found  in  its  absolute  ndivetk^  in  the  frank 
credulity  of  the  whole  thing ;  it  is  very  profane  and  not  very 
amusing,  but  one  feels  Chat  the  author  is  really  trying  by 
such  light  as  he  has  to  fancy  what  God  and  His  saints  talk 
about  in  Paradise ;  it  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  one  of 
Plato's  three  classes  of  lies,  those  which  are  invented  to  take 
the  place  of  an  unknown  truth. 

Certainly  there  is  no  reason  for  ascribing  his  profanity 
to  anything  like  intentional  disrespect;  in  one  of  his 
later  works,  the  Roman  de  la  Momie^  published  in  1863, 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  patronise  the  plagues  of  Egyp^ 
and  even  to  rehabiUtate  the  horns  of  Moses.  He  was 
a  pagan  rather  than  a  rationalist,  and  when,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  opened  his  eyes  under  the  influence  of  Baudelaire 
to  the  element  of  petulance  there  is  in  neo-paganism, 
his  hearty  dislike  to  the  humanitarian  jargon  by  which 
the  Romanticists,  from  Victor  Hugo  downwards,  tried 
to  compensate  the  absence  of  both  historical  knowledge 
and  coherent  artistic  aims,  took  more  and  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  determined  dislike  to  every  possible  theory  of 
every  kind  of  progress.  The  strongest  of  his  personal  con- 
victions was  expressed  by  the  Oriental  proverb  quoted  by 
Fortunio,  that  it  is  "better  to  be  standing  than  walking, 
better  to  be  sitting  than  standing,  better  to  be  sleeping  than 
waking,  and  better  to  be  dead  than  sleeping."  Such  a 
temper,  of  course,  must  deprive  the  greater  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary motives  of  literature  of  nearly  all  their  interest ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  excite  the  desires  by  elaborate  descriptions 
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of  their  objects.  The  writer  confesses  agam  and  again  that 
it  is  a  burden  to  him  to  have  to  invent  even  the  semblance 
of  a  story  to  link  together  the  few  overwrought  tableaux^  of 
which  two  or  three  are  passionate  and  most  are  simply 
sensuous.  Throughout  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  author  who  had  wished  to  be  a  painter,  and  we  are 
not  reminded  in  the  pleasantest  way.  We  feel  that  words 
are  being  made  to  do  the  work  of  forms  and  colours,  and 
that  in  such  work  words  have  only  one  advantage,  which  a 
temperate  public  might  think  questionable.  When  the 
voluptuous  impression  has  to  be  built  up  slowly,  touch  by 
touch,  as  one  detail  is  described  after  another,  a  reader  who 
wishes  to  gloat  upon  such  impressions  feels  that  for  him  the 
wish  of  the  Greek  glutton  is  realised,  and  that  he  is  almost 
as  well  off  as  if  he  had  as  long  a  throat  as  a  crane.  And 
though,  even  with  this  drawback,  the  book  has  glow  and 
splendour  enough  to  be  intoxicating,  it  leaves  more  than  one 
unpleasant  aftertaste.  When  Fortunio  prides  himself  upon 
a  collection  of  gigantic  panoramas  and  dissolving  views  to 
supply  a  background  at  his  choice  to  the  scarcely  less  thea- 
trical gorgeousness  of  his  seraglio  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  it  is 
surprising  that  an  author  who  makes  so  many  returns  upon 
himself  should  not  have  stopped  to  sneer  at  the  inevitable 
imperfection  of  an  artificial  paradise,  even  when  fitted  up 
regardless  of  expense.  It  gives  quite  a  new  meaning  to 
the  primaeval  curse,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou 
shalt  return,"  when  we  see  that  the  last  outcome  of  cultivated 
luxury  is  to  immerse  life  again  in  the  inorganic  splendour 
from  which  it  was  evolved. 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  Gautier  occupied  him- 
self more  and  more  as  time  went  on  with  feuilletons ;  it 
may  seem  a  harsh  thing  to  say,  and  yet  we  doubt  if  he 
would  have  resented  it,  the  fetes  of  the  Tuileries  were  after 
all  his  realised  ideal,  so  far  as  it  could  be  realised.  No 
doubt  they  left  something  to  be  desired,  no  doubt  he  and 
the  public  for  whom  he  described  them  had  to  make  believe 
a  good  deal ;  but  then  descriptions  of  a  luxury  which  never 
existed,  even  at  the  Tuileries  or  St  Cloud,  are  rather  like  a 
Barmecide's  feast,  and  require  the  guests  to  make  believe 
a  good  deal  more.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  curious  that 
the  will  should  be  the  one  element  of  ordinary  human  nature 
which  such  a  writer  was  never  weary  of  exaggerating ;  but 
the  will  which  Gautier  idealises  is  not  the  will  which  makes 
efforts,  which  conquers  difficulties,  which  carries  out  plans 
adapted  to  circumstances.  It  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  omni- 
potence, an  imperious  resolve  which  excludes  the  idea  of 
resistance,  which  is  sated  with  success,  and  is  only  roused  to 
desire  by  the  appearance  of  a  difficulty  too  familiar  to  be 
endured,  and  dien  must  wait  in  helpless  arrogance  to  be 
served  by  opportunity  or  broken  by  destiny.  It  is  only  in  a 
smgle  work,  which,  with  all  its  vigour  and  liveliness,  is  hardly 
characteristic  {Le  Capitaine  Fracasse)^  that  any  ethical  effect 
is  produced  in  the  process ;  and  the  Due  de  Vallombreuse 
is  after  all  a  rather  pale  imitation  of  "  Edym,  son  of  Nudd," 
and  the  whole  story  is  a  picturesque  medley  of  somewhat 
incongruous  elements  of  which  io:?!  are  original.  Chiquita 
is  really  a  picaresque  version  of  Mi^on  and  Fenella,  Si- 
gognac  himself  is  a  very  superior  walking  gentleman,  a  sort 
of  cross  between  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  Quintin 
Durward;    Augustin   and   his   scarecrow    brigands,    Lam- 

Eourde  and  his  society  of  chivalrous  cutthroats,  are  fresher, 
ut  the  latter  at  any  rate  belong  rather  to  the  nineteenth 
century  than  to  the  seventeenth ;  they  are  simply  Romanti- 
cists of  a  somewhat  extreme  type  transported  bacjc  into  their 
golden  age,  the  age  before  the  Grand  Sihle, 

He  did  not  succeed  better  in  La  Belie  Jenny ;  the  story  is 
really  on  the  level  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  the  device  of  a 
secret  society  for  correcting  the  decrees  of  Providence  is 


hardly  worth  the  mystery  which  is  ingeniously  maintained 
up  to  the  point  when  the  disclosure  would  produce  most 
effect,  if  only  there  were  anything  to  disclose.     The  book  is 
put  together  with  the  cleverness  of  a  practised  workman,  but 
the  real  value  is  in  the  isolated  scenes.     Gautier  only  found 
his  full  originality  and  power  when  he  was  far  away  from  the 
novel  of  action  and  confined. himself  to  a  chronicle  of  moods 
and  desires.     His  greatest  work  is  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin^ 
and  his  most  perfect  is  Spirite,     Perhaps  the  fact  that  his 
greatest  work  was  produced  so  early,  when  he  was  still  under 
five-and-twenty,  may  be  taken  for  a  sign  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  direction  in  which  real  progress  wa£^  almost  impos- 
sible ;  considering  the  perfection  of  his  latest  work,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  taken  for  a  proof  that  he  had  frittered  his  powers 
away.     Both  turn  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  same  subject, 
the  perplexities  of  a  hero  who  does  not  know  whom  to  love, 
and  yet  is  in  love  or  half  in  love  with  loving.     In  Madc- 
moifeiie  de  Maupin^  the  beloved  meets  •  him  halfway  to  find 
out  what  men  are  like  who  say  they  love,  s^nd  parts  when 
she  has  found  the  secret ;  in  Spirite^  the  beloved  will  not 
seek,  and  a  series  of  small  fatalities  hinders  her  being  sought, 
and  so  she  has  to  wait  for  death  until  she  is  free  to  reveal 
herself.    In  both  the  conception  is  better  than  the  execution. 
Spirite^  with  all  its  beauty,  is  undeniably  thin  and  pale,  and 
the  ideal  background  is  a  rather  unfortunate  and  wholly  in- 
credible mixture   of  Catholicism  and  "  spiritualism."    Ma- 
demoiselle de  Maupin  is  almost  as  much  overloaded  with 
discussion  as  WiUidm  Meister;  the  story  stands  still  while 
the  hero  is  expounding  his  objections  to  Christianity,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  preference  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  to 
the  Crucifix,  and  while  the  characters  are  discussing  how 
As  You  Like  Lt  ought  to  be  acted ;  not  to  mention  such 
superficial  blemishes  as  the  way  in  which  the  story  varies 
from  letters  to  narrative  and  back  again.     No  one  can  be 
surprised  that  the  book  created  a  scandal,  and  yet  it  might 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  it  is  so  much  more 
objectionable  than  others.     Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
give  an  explanation  would  be  to  say  that,  without  being 
remarkably  wicked,  it  is  more  than  remarkably  shameless ; 
morality  cannot  exist  without  some  kind  of  conventional 
decorum,  and  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  there  is  no  decorum 
whatever ;  apparently  because  the  writer  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word.    In  general  his  attitude  to  morality 
is  rather  friendly  than  otherwise  \  it  rather  resembles  the 
feeling  of  a  savage  who  has  been  impressed  by  a  missionary 
and  is  inclined  to  dilute  his  teachmg  for  the  benefit  of  still 
heathen  friends.     The  result  of  works  like  La  Toison  d'Or 
and  Jean  et  Jeannette^  and  even  Celle-ci  et  Celle-By  is  that, 
as  morality  does  not  exist  (having  been  abolished  in  the 
necessary  and  beneficent  reaction  against  classiques  and 
spiders),  it  would  be  well  to  invent  a  little,  especially  as  a 
little  will  go  a  long  way.     During  his  life  he  was  best  known 
by  his  critical  and  descriptive  works.      Their  merits  are 
sufficiently  obvious.      He  had  a    splendid,  copious,  and 
precise  vocabulary ;  his  attention  was  always  at  leisure  and 
never  asleep  :  perhaps  both  these  qualifications   may  be 
traced  to  an  intense  and  unoccupied  vitality.     In  all  his 
works  he  describes  too  much,  simply  because  it  is  easier  to 
attend  to  still  life  than  to  invent  incident ;  not  like  Balzac, 
because  he  attaches  himself  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
genius  to  every  comer  of  his  subject.     The  same  keen  and 
indiscriminate  curiosity  makes  his  travels  more  valuable  than 
his  criticism.     It  is  said  that  he  praised  for  very  indolence, 
because  it  was  less  trouble  than  to  invent  reasons  for  a 
qualified  judgment ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  cared  more  for 
new  and  vivid  sensations  than  for  positive  beauty :  he  gives 
his  measure  as  a  critic  by  the  opening  paragraph  of  Les 
Grotesques,  where  he  lays  down  as  an  aphorism  that  for- 
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gotten  writers  are  more  interesting  than  classics  because 
there  is  nothing  to  find  in  the  latter  except  what  everybody 
admires  because  it  is  the  reflection  of  himself. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  intel- 
lectual stature  of  the  two  men,  but  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
give  an  idea  of  Gautier  as  a  whole  would  be  to  call  him  an 
irrational  Goethe.  Both  found  rest  from  the  turmoil  of 
passion  and  desire  in  the  clearness  and  repose  of  art,  but 
while  Goethe  worked  out  his  deliverance  through  a  lofty 
philanthropy  and  an  elaborate  scientific  culture,  Gautier 
owed  his  escape  to  nothing  higher  than  common  sense,  aided 
by  a  wholesome  joyous  temperament  always  open  to  the 
sweet  impressions  of  external  nature.  It  is  the  highest 
praise  of  the  author  of  £maux  et  Cantkes  to  have  preserved 
and  improved  his  magnificent  faculties  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  worthy  object,  to  have  secreted  such  pellucid  amber 
to  immortalise  such  quaint  and  pretty  flies. 

G.  A.  SiMcox. 


Shakespeare's  Southampton-Sonette.    [Deutsch  von  Fritz  Krauss.] 

Leipzig :  1872. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  contribution  to 
Shakespearian  literature  is  that  the  translator  unreservedly 
adopts  Gerald  Massey*s  clever  theory  of  the  subject  of  the 
sonnets,  and  with  a  truly  German  recklessness  treats  the  in- 
genious hypotheses  of  that  romance  as  though  they  were 
established  facts  of  history.  Thus  the  very  title  of  the  book 
contains  an  unwarranted  assumption,  while  the  sonnets  J 
themselves  are  arranged  in  a  new  order,  and  headed  with  * 
auch  titles  as  the  following : — 

"  Elizabeth  upbraids  Southampton  with  Infidelity  "  \ 
"  Elizabeth  to  her  Presumed  Rival,  Lady  Rich  ** ; 
"  Elizabeth  preaches  Morality  to  Southampton  " ; 
"  Southampton  to  Elizabeth  after  his  Return  " ; 
"  The  Poet  to  Southampton  after  a  Long  Silence." 

Massey's  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  Shakespeare, 
feeling  a  loyal  admiration  for  his  young  patron.  Lord  South- 
ampton, recommends  him  matrimony  as  a  preservative 
against  the  dangers  of  London  and  court  life.  Southampton 
fixes  his  affection  on  EUzabeth  Vernon:  Shakespeare  en- 
courages this  feeling,  and  acts  as  a  literary  go-between, 
writing  sonnets  to  the  lady  in  the  person  of  the  gentleman, 
and  to  the  gentleman  in  the  person  of  the  lady.  To  make 
this  theory  fit  the  sonnets,  we  have  to  suppose  that  in  court- 
ing Elizabeth  Vernon  for  Southampton,  Shakespeare,  "  from 
motives  of  delicacy,"  concealed  her  sex  and  addressed  her 
as  a  man.  "  No  favouring  star  smiles  on  the  lovers,"  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Herr  Krauss:  the  queen  tries  to  prevent 
Southampton's  marriage,  and  he  leaves  England  for  a  time ; 
Elizabeth  Vernon  suspects  that  Lady  Rich  is  her  rival; 
meanwhile  Shakespeare,  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  expresses  the 
despair  of  the  lover  and  the  jealousy  of  the  lady.  At  last  a 
secret  marriage  is  accomplished ;  and  Shakespeare,  breaking 
the  Prosperous  wand  of  poetry  which  he  had  wielded  in  this 
commonplace  amour,  has  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  write 
sublimely  about  the  prospect  of  his  own  death.  This  novel 
is  founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  the  sonnets 
dedicated  them  to  a  Mr.  W.  H.,  and  that  Lord  Southampton's 
oames  were  Henry  Wriothesley ;  and  partly  on  the  passionate 
desire  of  modem  critics  to  escape  firom  the  simple  conclusion 
that  the  sonnets  express  Shakespeare's  personal  feeling  for 
some  unknown  individual.  In  their  endeavour  to  get  the 
poet  out  of  one  mess  they  have  got  him  into  another.  The 
position  now  assigned  to  him  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of 


Martha  in  Goethe's  Faust;  except  that  it  becomes  almost 
ludicrous  when  we  assume  that  Shakespeare  employed  his 
genius  in  the  composition  of  poems  on  both  sides  of  the 
amorous  debate.  While  regarding  the  problem  of  the  son- 
nets of  Shakespeare  as  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulty,  I 
incline  to  what  Herr  Krauss  describes  as  "  die  personliche 
Theorie."  The  arguments  which  are  brought  against  the 
possibility  of  such  tender  effusions  having  been  addressed  to 
a  man,  would  seem  to  reveal  a  want  of  psychological  sym- 
pathy and  information,  as  well  as  unfamiliarity  with  much 
modem  European  literature,  as,  for  example,  with  Tasso's 
sonnets  to  Vincenzo  Gonzaga  and  Michel  Angelo's  to  Tom- 
maso  CavalierL  If  any  "  dramatic  theory"  must  be  adopted 
in  order  to  relieve  Shakespeare  from  the  severe  condemnation 
passed  on  him  by  Hallam,  I  should  prefer  the  very  subtle 
hypothesis  supported  by  Simpson,  who  regards  the  whole 
series  as  a  lyrical  framework  for  the  expression  of  successive 
moods  of  feeling  culminating  in  a  highly  wrought  Platonic 
passion.  At  all  events  this  theory  attains  its  object  without 
the  inversion  of  a  bulky  pyramid  of  suppositions  upon  the 
single  point  of  the  two  letters  W.  H.  like  that  which  Gerald 
Massey  has  constructed  and  Herr  Krauss  has  accepted  as 
though  it  were  a  portion  of  the  solid  substratum  of  actual 
fact  in  history.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  displayed  by  Gerald  Massey,  nor  do  I  hesitate  to 
admit  that  his  romance  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  Mr. 
Armitage  Brown  or  of  Frangois  Victor  Hugo  in  his  French 
translation.  The  question  for  consideration  really  is  whether 
we  are  at  all  justified  in  assuming  as  much  as  Masse/s  view 
implies,  when  we  know  how  easy  it  is  in  all  matters  of 
emotional  utterance  to  square  the  expression  of  the  poet 
with  our  own  pre-established  prejudices,  and  when  we  are 
forced  to  do  such  violence  to  the  poems  themselves  as  to 
suppose  that  many  which  are  obviously  addressed  to  a  man 
were  intended  for  a  woman.  The  old  theory  of  Chalmers, 
that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  all  written  as  a  compUment 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  scarcely  more  absurd  than  Masse/s, 
in  relation  to  many  of  the  verses  which  Shakespeare  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  to  Miss  Vemon  for  Southampton. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  protest  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  theories  for  facts  which  diminishes  half  the 
interest  of  this  translation,  it  remains  to  test  the  literary 
qualities  of  the  work  itself.  The  ideal  to  which  the  trans- 
lator aspires  is  a  high  one.  Not  only  does  he  preserve  the 
exact  structure  of  the  rhymes,  but  he  also  tries  to  reproduce 
the  alliteration,  antitheses,  and  pauses  of  his  original.  The 
result  is  that  on  the  whole  the  movement  of  his  version  is 
good.  Our  ear,  in  reading  it,  is  satisfied  with  true  Shake- 
spearian cadences,  which  are  in  many  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Sonnets  30,  60,  90,  109  (pp.  102,  83,  149,  160),  well 
sustained.  Where  the  point  of  the  English  turns  upon  some 
prolonged  conceit  (as  in  Sonnet  87),  the  effect  is  not  so  per- 
fect; nor  does  Herr  Krauss  seem  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  antitheses  at  any  price  in  the  sonnets 
which,  like  No.  16,  owe  all  their  value  to  a  succession  of 
epigrams.  Occasionally  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  Gerald 
Masse)r's  theory. causes  him  to  do  violence  to  Shakespeare's 
meaning.     Thus,  for  the  first  quatrain  of  Sonnet  40 : 

**  Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all : 

What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  tnie  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more  " — 

we  get: — 

''  Nimm  alles,  was  ich  liebe,  und  bekenne, 

Ob  Du  nun  mehr  hast,  als  Du  schon  bekamst  ? 
Nicht  Liebe,  Lieb  !  die  man  die  wahre  nenne  : 
Du  hattest  meine,  eh*  Du  dieses  nahmst." 
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Here  Herr  Krauss,  imagining  that  Elizabeth  Vernon  is 
addressing  her  rival,  Lady  Rich,  has  omitted  to  translate 
the  emphatic  words,  "ray  love,"  in  the  first  line.  In 
Sonnet  42,  starting  with  the  notion  that  Elizabeth  Vernon  is 
writing  to  Southampton  about  her  rival,  the  translator  makes 
her  allude  to  Southampton  as  her  "friend'';  and  to  Lady 
Rich  as  her  "  love."  Our  sjonpathies  are  strangely  perplexed 
by  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the  three  persons  are  sup 
posed  to  stand  to  each  other.  Again,  in  Sonnet  133,  the 
phrase,  '*  I  being  pent  in  thee,**  which  is  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  mistress,  has  to  be  turned 
into  **  Ich  in  Deinen  Banden,''  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  lady 
addressing  her  rival. 

Although  the  general  excellence  of  the  translation  is  con- 
siderable, the  admirer  of  Shakespeare's  peculiar  style  in  the 
sonnets  will  be  disappointed  when  he  compares  some  of  his 
chief  favourites  with  the  German.  For  example,  the  first 
quatrain  of  9onnet  106  1 

**  When  in  the  chronide  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  la4ie$  deivd  and  lovely  knights ;" 

is  rendered  thus  ^^ 

^*  Wenn  in  verschwundner  Zeit  Erinnerungen 
Die  Anmttth  ich  beschrieben  seh*  und  lera', 
Wie  Schonheit  alten  Sang  mit  Reiz  durchdrungen 
Zum  Ruhm  verstorbner  Frau'n  und  schmucker  I^err^n/' 

The  force  of  the  first  line,  the  point  of  the  second,  the  charm 
of  the  third,  and  the  paUios  of  the  fourth,  are  all  sacrificed. 
Schmucky  I  suppose,  means  "  spruce,**  which  is  a  very  stupid 
rendering  for  "lovely";  nor  are  Herren  exactly  "knights." 
Take,  again.  Sonnet  73.     For  the  line— 

"  Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang  ;'* 

Herr  Krauss  gives  us : — 

«  Zerfallne  Dome  einst  der  Vogel  Welt;'* 

and  proceeds  to  translate  the  pathetic  "  In  me  thou  seest " 
by  **  Ich  bin,"  twice  over.  Again,  in  Sonnet  29,  he  gives  us 
this  bad  rendering : — 

*<  Wenn  ich  bewein'  den  Schiflfbruch  meines  Lebens, 
Ich,  den  veystiess  die  Menschheit  und  das  Gliick," 

for— 

"  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state." 

Indeed,  the  translation  of  Herr  Krauss  is  less  iat^resting  to 
the  English  critic  on  account  of  its  artistic  merits  than  as  a 
sign  that  German  littkrateurs  are  willing  to  adopt  as  fact 
a  fiction  which  is  far  less  founded  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
though  no  Jes^  ingenious,  thaq  the  Theognis  Restitutt^  of 

Frere.  j.  a.  Symqnps, 


LITER  AR  Y  NOTES. 


Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  the  patriarch  of  the  circulating 
library,  died  on  the  i8th  of  January,  after  half  a  century  of  un- 
interrupted literary  activity.  He  was  bom  in  1805,  published 
poems  as  a  mere  boy,  as  a  youth  wrote  a  Wertherian  romance 
(Falkland)^  afterwards  disavowed,  and  a  Cambridge  prize  poem 
on  Sculpture,  the  only  academical  distinction  besides  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Union  which  he  achieved.  Pelhaniy  published  in 
1828,  made  him  popular ;  The  Disowned^  Devenux,  Paul  Clif- 
fordy  and  Eugene  Aram  (1832)  sustained  his  precocious  repu- 
tation. Godolphin  and  The  Chinese  Twins,  a  satirical  poem, 
were  published  anonymously  according  to  a  plan  which  he  often 
afterwards  adopted,  partiy  perhaps  from  a  curious,  half  jealous 
ambition,  which  made  him  wish  to  be  always  admired  afresh, 
never  taken  for  granted  as  an  already  successful  author ;  and 
partly  because  his  popularity,  though  always  considerable,  was 


never  «o  deeply  rooted  that  it  might  not  hope  to  gain  by  judicious 
transplantation.  I  n  1 833  his  England  and  the  English  appeared, 
in  two  volumes  of  such  desultory  criticism  as  is  now  more 
habitually  sqrved  out  by  the  weekly  or  the  daily  press.  His 
other  miscellaneous  essays  of  this  period  are  somewhat 
artificial  in  style,  and  the  influence  of  Charles  Lamb  and  the 
eighteenth-century  essayists  is  too  distinctly  traceable  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  better  to  follow  good  models  than 
bad  or  none.  The  novels  of  what  may  be  called  his  second 
period,  Riensiy  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii^  Harold^  The  Last  of 
the  Barons,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  yet  left  him 
leisure  to  begin  a  History  of  Athens j  its  Rise  and  Fall,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  give  their  due  weight  to  the  literary  and 
social  forces  at  work  in  the  State,  and  to  contribute  an  occasional 
pamphlet  on  the  exciting  political  controversies  of  his  own  day  ; 
at  this  time  he  was  a  whig.  His  first  drama,  the  Duchesse  de  la 
Vallierey  was  a  failure  ;  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Money  keep  the 
stage  successfully  to  this  day.  Another  poem.  The  New  Timon 
(1846),  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  attack  it  contains  on  the 
then  rising  glory  of  the  Laureate,  f^l^g  Arthur,  which 
shortly  followed,,  remained  a  favourite  with  the  author,  who 
rested  upon  it  some  of  his  best  hopes  of  a  favourable  judg- 
ment with  posterity.  In  1849  his  style  changed  again  with 
The  Caxtons,  on  the  whole  his  most  popular  work ;  My 
Novel,  Night  and  Morning,  and  What  wile  he  do  with  it  f 
continued  the  same  vein.  A  Strange  Story  was  a  return 
to  the  mystical  supernaturalism  of  Zanoni  and  other  earlier 
works.  But  the  veteran  novelist  had  one  more  and  most 
successful  mystification  in  store  for  his  readers,  if,  as  is  stated. 
The  Coming  Race,  an  ingenious  extravaganza,  more  like  a 
first  than  almost  a  last  work,  was  from  his  pen.  In  the  Pari- 
sians, now  appearing  in  Blackwood,  the  old  Bulwer  Lytton  is 
again  easily  recognisable.  We  shall  hope  to  discuss  his  position 
and  merit  as  a  novelist  more  fully  on  the  appearance  of  Kenelm 
Chillingly,  announced  as  in  the  press,  a  work  of  which,  we  are 
assured,  the  author  himself  thought  very  highly.  Apart  from  his 
extraordinary  fertility  as  a  writer,  little  need  be  said  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  held  oflice  for  a  short  time  under  a  conservative 
government,  was  infelicitous  in  his  domestic  relations  or  conduct, 
and  was  active  in  promoting  a  scheme  for  pensioning  and  pro- 
viding for  destitute  men  of  letters.  A  quasi  anonymous  romance. 
Higher  Law,  published  in  1871,  contains  a  sketch  evidently 
intended  for  Lord  Lytton,  and  as  such  more  of  personality  than 
is  usually  sanctioned  in  English  literature,  but  his  method  of 
composition  is  fairly  and  not  unskilfully  represented. 


The  Quarterly  Review  (January)  communicates  some  "  Un- 
published Letters  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,"  which,  though  they 
do  not  add  much  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  her  short  life,  give  us 
glimpses  of  a  much  more  original  and  interesting  character  than 
the  negatively  good  young  lady  whose  loss  was  such  a  blow  to 
the  British  public.  _^_^ 

The  Volksthiimliche  Dichtungen  collected  by  Dr.  M.  TQppen, 
chiefly  from  Prussian  MS S.  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  published  in  the  Altpreussische  Monats- 
schrift  for  November,  contain  a  good  many  interesting  specimens 
of  common  place  hi  verse.  Their  comparison  with  the  Moderue 
Lyrik,  very  justly  ridiculed  by  C.  A.  {Im  Neuen  Reich,  January 
17),  suggests  a  regret  that  some  hundreds  of  the  most  obvious 
sentiments  respecting  love,  money,  spring,  wine,  hope,  stars,  and 
destiny,  cannot  be  made  copyright  m  their  earliest  and  briefest 
shape  and  reproduction—**  gerichtlich  verfolgt." 


According  to  the  Gazzctta  ufficiale  (January  14)  Italy  has  of 
late  years  been  inundated  with  a  new  and  barbarous  literature, 
bearing  the  appropriately  barbarous  title  selfdpista,  in  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  we  discern  a  reference  to  the  great  work  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Smiles.  Sig.  Guerzoni  points  out  with  great  force 
that  a  living  national  literature  must  contain  something  more 
than  biographical  fragments  and  essays  on  commercial  morality  ; 
but  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  good  faith  of  Cantu,  Mante- 
gajtza,  Belgiojoso,  Boccardo,  and  the  other  indefatigable  self- 
elpisti,  he  perhaps  overlooks  the  future  gain  to  letters,  pure  and 
simple,  from  whatever  influence  helps  to  forward  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  and  to  regenerate  the  national  energy. 
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Art  and  Arohaeology- 

IVESr  FRIEZE  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  Lord  Elg^n  removed  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenpn,  be  left  the  western  side  of  the  frieze  in  its 
original  position  on  the  temple,  but  had  casts  of  this  portion 
made,  which  have  always  been  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  are  engraved  in  Museum  Marbles^  viii.  pi.  23,  35. 

A  new  set  of  casts  has  been  recently  made  from  the  original 
marbles,  by  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  a  portion  of  these  casts  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Elgin  Room, 
in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  corresponding  casts  taken 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Elgin.  By  comparing  the  two  sets 
of  casts,  we  see  at  once  how  deplorably  the  surface  of  the  marble 
has  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  seventy  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Elgin's  casts  were  made. 

I  will  note  these  injuries  on  the  successive  slabs  referring  to 
the  plates  in  Museum  Marbles,  viii.,  and  also  to  those  in 
Michaelis'  Parthenon. 

PI.  xxiii.  Youth  on  left  (Michaelis,  iii.  4),  both  arms  and  the 
face  decayed,  also  horse's  head,  fore  legs,  and  end  of  tail: 
bearded  figure  on  right  (Michaelis,  5),  beard  and  nose  decayed. 
Youth  on  right  (Michaelis,  6),  left  hand  and  wrist,  nose,  right 
band,  fingers  of  right  hand  decayed, 

PL  xxiv.  Left  hind  leg  of  foremost  horse  (Michaelis,  7)  want- 
ingfrom  a  little  above  fetlock,  left  arm  of  rider  if), 

PI.  XXV.  Left  forearm,  back  and  face  of  hindermost  horseman 
(Michaelis,  v.  10),  hind  quarter  of  his  Yiors^,  and  foreleg  of  horse 
behind  him  decayed, 

PL  xxvii.  This  slab  has,  by  some  accident,  probably  the  ex- 
plosion which  destroyed  the  Parthenon,  been  broken  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  foremost  horse.  In  consequence  the  plane 
of  the  portion  of  the  slab  on  the  right  of  the  fracture  is  below 
that  of  the  portion  on  the  left.  This  inequality  has  been  con- 
cealed in  the  Elgin  cast  by  unsightly  botching.  The  corrosion 
on  the  shoulder,  neck,  and  hind  quarter  of  the  hindermost  horse, 
which  had  slightly  commenced  when  the  Elgin  cast  was  taken, 
has  spread. 

PL  xxviii.  The  head  of  the  man  (Michaelis,  viii.  15)  has 
disappeared.  The  corrosion  on  the  body  of  the  horse  has 
increased. 

In  the  Archdologische  Zeitung  of  Berlin  for  1872,  p.  31,  is 
an  interesting  article  by  O.  LUders  on  the  present  state  of  the 
western  frieze,  which  he  was  enabled  to  examine  minutely  by 
getting  on  the  scaffolding  erected  by  Signor  Martinelli  when  he 
recently  moulded  the  frieze  for  the  British  Museum.  Herr  Liiders 
notes  all  the  holes  drilled  in  the  marble  for  the  insertion  of  metal 
reins,  &c.,  and  the  portions  of  bronze  still  remaining  on  the 
sculptures.  C.  T.  Newton. 


ART  NOTES. 


We  learn  from  the  Chronique  des  Arts  that  important  changes 
are  at  this  moment  taking  place  at  the  Louvre  in  the  division  of 
ancient  art.  In  the  course  of  removing  several  statues  and 
groups  from  the  public  gardens,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather,  several  fragments  of  Greek  work  have 
come  to  light.  In  addition  to  these,  the  collections  have  been 
greatly  enriched  by  the  number  of  works  recently  acquired. 
The  direction  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  making  rearrangements,  and  nas  turned  its 
attention  specially  to  the  placing  in  a  proper  position  many 
statues  which  have  for  a  long  whue  been  left  to  suffer  from  an 
unfavourable  light.  In  the  gallery  of  Diane  chasseresse  have 
been  brought  together  all  the  most  important  examples  possessed 
by  the  collection  which  illustrate  Greek  art  from  its  most  ancient 
date  down  to  the  period  of  Phidias,  such  as — the  bas-reliefs 
from  the  architrave  of  the  temple  of  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor ;  those 
which  were  brought  back  by  M.  Miller  some  years  ago  from  the 
island  of  Thasos  ;  the  fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  metope  from  the  same  temple,  formerly 
acquired  by  the  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier ;  the  funeral  urns 
found  at  Marathon;  the  bas-reliefs  brought  back  from  Mace- 
donia by  M.  Heuzey,  &c.   The  bronzes  taken  from  the  Tuileries, 


and  several  antique  fragments,  are  destined  to  decorate  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  museum  at  the  Pavilion  Deuon,  as  well  as  the 
gallery  which  extends  from  this  pavilion  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. The  following  are  some  of  the  examples  which  have 
recently  found  a  place  among  the  antiques  : — A  maenificent  torso 
of  Apollo ;  another  of  Perseus ;  a  charming  partly  araped  Venus, 
and  several  fine  heads  from  the  Campana  collection;  a  ver>' 
fine  torso  of  one  of  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the  Sleeping 
Faun ;  a  Bacchus,  and  a  Venus  from  tne  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg ;  a  head  of  Caesar,  admirable  in  character,  from  the 
filysle ;  a  torso  of  a  younig  man,  a  very  refined  bit  of  Greek 
work,  given  to  the  Louvre  in  1871  by  M.  Guillon,  the  sculptor ; 
a  head  of  Jupiter,  of  Greek  work,  which  bears  traces  of  colour ; 
a  small  head  of  a  young  laughing  Satyr. 


Professor  Dr.  Karl  Lemcke,  the  well-known  author  of  Pofu- 
Icire  Aesthetik,  living  at  that  time  as  Honorarius  at  Munich, 
has  received  a  very  flattering  invitation  from  Amsterdam,  and 
has  accepted  the  post  of  professor  of  aesthetics  and  art-history 
at  the  Academy  of^Arts  in  that  city. 


The  January  number  of  the  ZeitschriftfUr  bildende  Kunst 
contains  an  article  in  memory  of  Heinrich  Petri,  by  Jacob  Falke. 
Petri  was  bom  in  1833,  a^^^d  entered  the  Diisseldorf  Academy 
when  about  nineteen.  For  some  time  his  special  tendency  in 
art  did  not  develop  itself ;  ultimately  he  fell  in  with  Deger,  and 
the  word  went  round  that  '^  Petri  ist  unter  die  Nazarener  und 
Heiligenmaler  gegangen."  The  article  is  accompanied  by  an 
illustration,  an  engraving  from  Petri's  altar-pamting  of  the 
"  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,"  the  original  of^  which  is  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscan  nuns  at  Nonnenwerth  ;  this  is  not, 
however,  held  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst  this 
artist's  work.  The  great  altar-piece  which  he  completed  in  1871 
for  Lisbon  lays  claim  to  being  considered  his  chef-d^oeuvre.  In 
consequence  of  the  success  of  this  work  he  received  a  second 
considerable  commission,  which  he  did  not  live  to  execute. — C. 
Clauss  contributes  a  notice  of  the  Meyer  collection  at  Dresden, 
which  is  accompanied  by  an  admirable  engraving  after  Meis- 
sonier  by  Friednch,  and  also  by  an  engraving  by  the  same  artist 
after  Achenbach  ;  both  the  originals  are  in  the  Meyer  gallery. — 
G.  Keleti  continues  his  notice  of  Karl  Markd. — Phil.  Silvanus 
comments  Hubert  Stier's  design  for  the  German  Houses  of 
Parliament. — Bruno  Meyer  continues  his  critique  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Academy  at  Berlin.  Alma  Tadema's  work  has 
excited  much  interest,  but  Bruno  Meyer  seizes  with  a  true 
instinct  on  the  weak  place  in  the  work  of  this  admirable  artist, 
i.e.  that  he  too  often,  instead  of  giving  us  a  picture,  gives  us  an 
illustration ;  that,  instead  of  striving  after  the  universal  elements 
of  human  interest,  he  is  too  often  contented  to  take  up  his  stand 
on  mere  archaeology. — A.  Horawitz  begins  a  series  of^ articles  on 
"  Kunstgeschichtliche  Misccllen  aus  deutschen  Historikem," 
which  promise  to  contain  many  valuable  and  interesting  odds 
and  enas  of  information  on  German  art. 


Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke  has  published  the  address  delivered  by 
him  to  the  Art  School  at  Stuttgart  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  under  the 
title  Ueber  Kunstpflege.  He  reproaches  the  modem  German 
bourgeoisie  with  being  behind  their  ancestors  in  zeal  for  art ; 
for  anything  like  monumental  art,  he  says,  they  have  been  be- 
holden to  princes,  and  points  out  that  in  this  respect  the  South 
is  far  inferior  to  the  North.  Whilst  towns  like  Leipzig,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  have  founded  their  own  museums,  whilst  Frank- 
furt has  its  Stadelsches  Institut,  and  Koln  its  Wallraifsches 
Museum,  "  was  konnen  wir  dem  in  Suddeutschland  gegeniiber 
stellen  ? "  

The  present  number  of  Im  Neuen  Reich  opens  with  an  article 
on  the  early  development  of  painting  in  the  Netherlands  from 
the  pen  of  J.  A.  Crowe,  which  will  prove  worth  the  attention  of 
art  students.  Mr.  Crowe  treats  with  pains  and  acuteness  the 
obscure  question  of  Hubert  van  Eyck,  and  also  adds  some  details 
concerning  the  scholars  of  the  two  brothers.  The  article  has 
the  value  of  accurate  technical  archaeological  knowledge. 
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The  Queen  has  recently  presented  to  the  British  Museum  the 
bronze  figurehead  of  a  small  ancient  vessel,  probably  a  barge, 
which  was  dredged  up  in  the  harbour  at  Actium  in  1839,  ^^^ 
was  obtained  at  that  date  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  then  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  whose  family 
Her  Majesty  received  it.  The  figurehead  represents  a  female 
bust,  helmeted,  anH  with  an  Aegis  on  the  breast,  which  may 
represent  Rome.  The  style  of  this  bronze  is  coarse,  but  forcible, 
and  its  date  may  very  possibly  be  that  of  the  battle  of  Actium, 
on  the  site  of  which  it  was  found.  There  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  this  figurehead  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature^  2nd  series,  i.  p.  246. 


A.  Horawitz  has  called  attention  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  bildende 
Kunst  to  the  following  passage  in  a  work  of  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  deciding  finally  in  favour  of  Augsburg's 
claim  to  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  younger  Holbein : — 
"  Apud  Germanos  hodie  sunt  inter  primos  clari,  Albertus  Durerius 
apud  Norimbergam,  Argentorati  Joannes  Balduynus,  et  in  Saxo- 
nibus  Lucas  Cronachius,  apud  Rauricos  Joannes  Holbeinus 
Augustae  Vindelicorum  quidem  natus,  verum  jamdiu  Basil!- 
ensis  civis,  qui  Erasmum  nostrum  Roterodanum  anno  superior! 
in  duabus  tabulis  bis  pinxit  felicissime,  et  cum  multa  gratia, 
quae  postea  sunt  in  Britanniam  transmissae  "  (Beatus  Rhenanus 
Selezestadiensis  ///  C.  Plinium^  Basileae,  apud  Joannem  Fro- 
benium,  mense  Martio,  anno  1526,  p.  29).  The  passage  was  pro- 
bably written  in  1^25,  as  the  portraits  are  said  to  have  been 
painted  "  last  year,"  while  we  learn  from  two  of  Erasmus'  letters, 
bearing  date  respectively  June  3  and  September  4,  1524,  that  he 
had  then  recently  {ttuper)  sent  two  portraits  of  himself  by  an 
"  artifice  satis  eleganti "  to  England. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  highest  prices  fetched  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Th^ophile  Gautier,  which  took  place 
at  the  Hdtel  Drouot,  as  previously  announced,  on  January  14th 
and  1 5th  : — P.  Baudry,  "  Diane  au  repos,"  6000  frs. ;  L.  Bonnat, 
"  Pasqua  Maria,"  3700  frs. ;  Eug.  Delacroix,  "  Lady  Macbeth," 
7000  frs. ;  Delacroix  and  Poterlet,  "  Combat  du  Giaour," 
3350  frs. ;  W.  Diaz,  "  View  in  the  East,"  4000  frs. ;  G^rome, 
"  Panther,"  8100  frs. ;  Ingres,  " The  Three  Great  Tragic  Poets" 
(Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides),  3600  frs. ;  Th.  Rousseau, 
"  Forest  Scene  by  Moonlight,"  3000  frs.  Amongst  the  drawings, 
the  largest  sum  was  g^ven  for  Decamps'  "  Dance  of  Albanians," 
2220  frs. — The  Sedelmeyer  sale  attracted  great  attention  at 
Vienna  at  the  close  of  December.  A  Rembrandt,  "  Portrait  of 
a  Young  Woman,"  went  for  8290  fl. ;  Ostade's  **  Bauernunter- 
haltung,"  8500  fl. ;  Teniers'  "  Flemish  Interior"  went  to  1 5,000  fl. ; 
and  Ruysdael's  "  Oakwood  "  to  18,500  fl.  Amongst  the  modern 
pictures,  "  An  Artist's  Atelier,"  by  Stevens,  went  for  8500  fl.^ 
and  Knaus'  "  Muttergluck"  for  15,010  fl. 


We  learn  from  the  Chronique  des  Arts  that  M.  Jean  Gigoux 
intends  to  sell  his  collection  of  drawings  of  the  French  school  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  collection,  into  which  neither 
doubtful  drawings  nor  copies  have  been  admitted,  contains  all 
the  most  valued  names  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  Saint- 
Aubin,  Carmontel,  Chardin,  Watteau,  Boucher,  &c.  &c.  Want 
of  space  is  M.  Gigoux's  motive  for  parting  with  them  ;  he  finds 
himself  overburdened  by  his  collections  of  drawings  of  the 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  other  schools. 


Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  of  the  British  Museum,  proposes  in 
the  Athenaeum  to  explain  the  singular  object  painted  in  the 
foreground  of  Holbein's  picture  of  the  "  Two  Ambassadors," 
now  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington 
House.  The  object  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  the  bones  of  a 
fish,  the  shell  of  a  Venus,  a  roll  of  parchment,  &c.  ;  but 
Mr.  Woodward  conceives  it  to  be  the  image  of  a  normal  human 
skull  distorted  in  a  cylindrical  or  convex  mirror.  If  viewed 
from  a  point  close  to  the  edge  of  the  frame  on  the  right-hand 
side,  the  skull  loses  its  elongated  appearance,  and  "  erects  itself 
into  a  well-shaped  human  cranium."  He  adds  an  engraving 
after  a  drawing  oy  Mr.  de  Wilde. 
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Lessing,  G.  £.  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated 
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Theology. 

A  Oommentary  on  the  Fsalnui.  By  George  Phillips,  D.D.,  Pre- 
sident of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Two  Volumes.  Williams 
and  Norgate,  1872. 

This  Commentary,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface 
is  "  to  a  great  extent  a  recast  of  the  work  on  the  Psalms  " 
which  he  published  in  1846,  but  differs  from  that  work  (i) 
"  by  many  corrections  and  amendments  in  every  part,"  and 
(2)  by  the  substitution  in  numerous  passages  of  *^a  new 
commentary  and  new  criticisms "  for  the  old.  These 
changes  he  regards  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  the 
Commentary  in  its  present  form  the  character  of  a  new  and 
independent  work.  Still,  a  great  part  of  the  earlier  publi- 
cation remains  unchanged.  The  introduction,  for  example — 
which  consists  of  three  chapters  :  (i)  on  the  authorship  and 
arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  (2)  on  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  (3)  on  the  titles  of  the  Psalms — is  little 
more  than  a  reprint  of  the  introduction  of  1846.  These 
chapters  are,  in  consequence,  necessarily  defective  ;  the 
middle  one  singularly  so,  as  its  historical  sketch  of  opinions 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  stops  with  Lowtli, 
no  mention  being  made  in  it  even  of  Herder  or  Ewald. 

The  earlier  introduction  contained  a  fourth  chapter  on 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  the  omission  of  which  in  the 
present  publication  is  significant,  and  points  to  a  change  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  author,  the  nature  and  direction  of 
which  will  appear  by  comparing  a  single  sentence  of  the 
omitted  chapter  with  a  portion  of  the  new  preface.  In  the 
former  the  author  wrote,  "  My  plan  in  the  following  Com- 
mentary has  been  to  make  the  New  Testament  as  much  as 
possible  a  key  for  understanding  the  Old '' :  in  the  latter  he 
says,  p.  vi,  "  It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  leave  the 
Psalms  to  speak  for  themselves,  to  tell  their  own  tale  " ;  and 
again,  p.  vii,  "  For  myself,  I  must  say  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  that  on  which  I  have  usually  depended,  as  the  basis 
of  a  Messianic  interpretation.  If,  in  addition  to  this  evi- 
dence, the  Psalm  was  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
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there  treated  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  I  felt  sure  of 
such  an  interpretation  being  the  correct  one/*  In  other 
words,  the  author,  in  the  earlier  commentary,  followed  the 
New  Testament  as  his  primary  guide ;  in  the  present  work 
he  assigns  to  it  only  a  secondary  place.  And,  in  doing  so, 
he  has  but  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  modern  criti- 
cism. For  now  a  commentary  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  gram- 
matical. But  what  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  a 
grammatical  interpretation  but  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
Old.  In  citing  Old  Testament  utterances,  the  object  of  the 
first  Christian  teachers  was  not  to  set  forth  the  actual  truth 
which  they  disclosed,  but  rather  to  bring  to  light  the  germs 
of  hidden  truth  which  they  concealed,  not  to  elicit  the 
doctrines  and  lessons  which  they  plainly  taught,  but  those 
rather  which,  when  spiritually  interpreted,  they  were  capable 
of  teaching.  But  to  make  this  spiritual  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  the  first  duty  of  an  inter- 
preter now.  His  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  grammatical 
import  of  the  document  before  him.  When  this  is  done,  he 
may  proceed  to  search  for  deeper  meanings ;  but  if  this  is 
left  undone,  he  builds  without  a  foundation,  and  his  labour 
is  lost 

Dr.  Phillips,  however,  does  not  uniformly  adhere  to  the 
new  canon  of  interpretation  by  which  he  announces  his 
intention  to  be  guided.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  though  his 
judgment  approves  the  new  method,  his  sympathies  are  still 
on  the  side  of  the  old.  And,  consequently,  much  of  the 
earlier  work  is  allowed  to  remain  which  would  certainly  have 
been  altered  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  new  view 
with  perfect  consistency.  Thus,  in  his  exposition  of  Psalm 
cix.,  which  he  still  "  inclines  "  to  think  Messianic,  he  says, 
"  My  first  reason  for  this  preference  is  that  such  interpretation 
has  the  support  of  the  New  Testament"  (alluding  to  the 
citation  in  Acts  L  20).  His  second  reason  is  that  he  thinks 
the  Psalm  will  bear  this  interpretation  quite  as  well  as  any 
other.  But  if  he  had  in  this  case  acted  on  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  Psalm,  in  the  first  instance,  to  "  speak  for  itself," 
without  reference  to  the  citation  in  Acts,  which  he  certainly 
would  have  done  had  that  much  misused  citation  been  out 
of  the  way,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  how  alien  is 
much  of  the  language  of  this  Psalm  from  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Christ. 

There  are  other  similar  instances  in  which  the  Psalms  are, 
quite  unintentionally,  as  we  fully  believe,  subjected  to  undue 
pressure,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  New  Testament  facts 
or  doctrines.  Thus,  by  Adonaiy  in  Ps.  ex.  5,  is  understood 
the  Messiah.  The  Rock,  in  Ixi.  4,  is  Christ  The  words, 
"  Thy  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life,"  in  Ixiii.  4  (3),  are 
thus  expounded:  "The  mercy  through  which  life  to  come 
is  obtained  is  of  more  value  than  that  by  which  we  enjoy 
the  continuance  of  this  life."  And,  to  take  one  instance 
more,  Ps.  1.  8,  "  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices,"  &c. 
is  paraphrased  as  follows :  '^  I  do  not,  saith  God,  complain  of 
sacrifices  not  being  offered  ...  Do  not,  however,  think  that 
these  are  of  themselves  particularly  pleasing  to  me  .  .  .  But 
I  design  by  these  oblations  to  lead  you  to  that  one  great 
oblation  which  I  accept  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind.  This  great  oblation  will  be  made  of  which  yours 
are  the  types,"  &c.  Now  we  think  that  the  author,  in  all 
this,  under  the  unconscious  influence  of  his  personal  beliefs, 
has  lost  sight  of  the  excellent  canon  which  at  the  outset  he 
formally  adopted  as  his  guide,  viz.  "  to  elicit  what  may  be 
termed  the  natural  sense  of  a  Psalm,  such  as,  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained,  seemed  the  most  probable  j  and 
with  that  sense  to  remain  content "  (Preface,  p.  vii). 

Still,  this  Commentary  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
matter.    Perhaps  its  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  large  use 


its  author  makes  of  the  leading  Rabbinical  commentators. 
Dr.  Phillips  is  well  known  as  a  Syriac  scholar,  and  has  natu- 
rally directed  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  later  Jewish 
writings.  His  copious  citations  from  these  writings  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  students.  And  the  devout  and  candid 
spirit  which  pervades  the  Commentary  is  very  commendable. 
Dr.  Phillips  never  forgets  that  he  is  handling  a  portion  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  he  never  fails,  however  strong  his  own 
convictions,  to  treat  with  respect  the  convictions  of  others. 

Duncan  H.  Weir. 

Blbliotheca  Novi  Testamenti  GrasoL    £.  Reuss. 

Under  the  above  title.  Professor  Reuss,  of  Strassburg,  ex- 
pands into  a  volume  the  careful  and  independent  section  of  his 
History  of  the  New  Testament  devoted  to  the  printed  text. 
By  noting  the  variations  in  1000  selected  places,  he  has 
explored  the  sources  of  the  text  in  all  the  editions  (nearly 
600)  to  which  he  has  had  access.  The  chief  fact  established 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  15 16  is  the  great  variety  of 
texts  current,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  combinations  of  readings  derived  almost  wholly 
from  four  sources — Erasmus,  the  Complutensian,  Estienne, 
and  Beza  :  to  the  last-named  editor  the  ill-gotten  fame  of  the 
Elzevirs  is  restored.  The  history  professedly  deals  exclu- 
sively with  entire  texts :  on  the  discovery  and  publication  of 
documents  it  touches  only  incidentally ;  on  the  criticism 
which  leads  from  documents  to  texts  scarcely  at  all.  Hence, 
with  all  his  cordial  appreciation,  the  author  can  hardly  give 
its  due  prominence  to  the  special  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  accumulation  and  at  last  the  study  of  materials 
chiefly  by  the  scholars  of  England,  Ussher,  Walton,  Gregor}'^, 
Fell,  and  Mill.  But  he  calls  attention  to  two  forgotten 
English  editions,  those  of  Wells  (1709-19)  and  Mace  (1729), 
as  being  the  first  (except  Toinard's  Latinising  text)  to 
introduce  a  mass  of  new  readings  from  good  MSS.  As  the 
sources  used  come  to  be  documents  instead  of  printed 
editions,  genealogical  classification  breaks  down.  Modestly 
disclaiming  criticism,  Reuss  is  left  without  any  better  mea- 
sure of  progress  than  agreement  with  the  latest  critical  texts, 
a  rude  standard  at  best,  which  becomes  "more  and  more 
misleading.  Accordingly  what  ought  to  be  the  really  im- 
portant part  of  the  history,  from  Bengel  and  Griesbach 
onward,  leaves  no  distinct  impression ;  and  the  incidental 
critical  remarks  are  with  the  best  intentions  as  loose  as  if 
Bentley,  Griesbach,  and  Lachmann  had  never  written.  An 
English  journal  ought  perhaps  to  notice  the  omission  of 
Dr.  Scrivener's  reprints,  in  which  the  variations  of  the  three 
latest  editors  is  marked  by  difference  of  type ;  and  the  failure 
(p.  271)  to  seek  access  to  Dr.  Tregelles'  elaborate  edition, 
though  it  has  been  coming  out  at  intervals  for  fifteen  years. 
A  writer  so  generous  and  impartial  will  thank  us  for  suggest- 
ing that  he  might  often  enrich  his  pages  from  the  special 
treatises  of  both  these  scholars.  His  own  work,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  disabled  by  its  defective  plan  from  affording  the 
instruction  which  students  most  need  ;  but  it  is  full  of  inte- 
resting facts,  obtained  by  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour, 

F.  J.  A.  HoRT. 

Intelligence. 

Mr.  P.  £.  Pusey  is  actively  engaged  on  his  new  critical  edition  of 
St,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  It  is  offered  at  the  subscription  price  of  I  Zr. 
per  volume.  The  first  three  volumes  can  be  delivered  at  once  ;  vol.  iv. 
in  July,  vol.  v.  in  January,  and  vol.  vi.  in  June,  1874.  The  subscription 
for  1872  should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Parker  with  that  for  1873  1>X  ^o^ 
who  desire  the  first  two  volumes  as  well  as  those  for  1873.  We  trust 
such  an  indefatigable  worker  as  Mr.  Pusey  may  some  da^  be  induced 
to  take  in  hand  a  really  critical  edition  of  the  Peshito  version. 

What  is  the  characteristic  of  "modem"  or  independent  theology? 
This  question  is  answered  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner  by  Professor 
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van  Bell  in  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Groningen^  the  head-<)uarter8  of  the 
moderate  orthodox  school  in  Holland.  The  characteristic  of  the  theo- 
logy he  professes  to  teadi  is  its  connection  with  the  anthropological 
researches  of  the  day.  This  feature  does  not  exclude  metaphysics  from 
theology,  but  requires  that  the  laws  governing  the  phenomena  of  the 
religions  life  should  be  ascertained  scientifically  before  examining  into 
their  permanence  and  foundation  in  human  nature.  The  result  is  an 
anthropological  in  contradistinction  to  a  speculative  idealism. 

We  referred  in  our  last  number  to  Mr.  Russell  Martineau's  acute 
suggestion  as  to  the  autiiorship  of  Gen.  ii.  1-3.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how  nearly  he  anticipated  it,  on  grounds  of  a  necessarily  subjective 
character,  in  his  former  papers  on  the  narratives  of  the  Creation  in  the 
Theological  Review^  vol.  v.,  where  he  concludes  in  favour  of  600  or 
650  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  first  cosmogony  (in  its  present  form  ?).  He 
also  analyses  Gen.  i.  into  two  separate  narratives,  though  he  does  not 
distinctly,  say  which  is  due  to  the  Elohist,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  the 
second  of  the  two  writers  concerned  should  be  supposed  to  have  done 
more  than  bring  the  original  eight  acts  of  creation  into  a  framework  of 
six  days,  whidi  of  course  involved  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with 
the  text.  (See  Schroder y  as  before  quoted.)  Why  should  not  this 
second  writer  be  the  Deuteronomist,  whom  Mr.  R.  Martineau  has  so 
well  shown  to  be  the  author  of  Gen.  ii.  1-3  ? 

Tradition  principally  with  reference  to  Mythology  and  the  Law  of 
Nations  (Bums,  Oates,  and  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Lord  Arundell 
of  Wardour.  Its  main  position  is  the  well-known  but  exploded  position 
of  Bryant,  '*  that  the  heroes  of  mythological  legend  embody  the  re- 
miniscences of  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Biblical  narrative,'' 
connected  with  which  is  the  doctrine,  defended  at  length  against  Sir 
H.  Maine,  that  the  maxims  of  the  law  of  nations  are  based  on  a  primi- 
tive tradition.  The  author  aspires  to  a  measure  of  scientific  accuracy, 
and  is  scrupulously  exact  in  his  quotations  and  references.  Unfortunately 
he  is  not  always  acquainted  with  the  best  authorities  ;  thus,  for  Manu 
and  the  Deluge  he  goes  to  a  French  translation  of  the  story  in  the 
Matsya  Purana,  He  mentions  the  remarkable  ceremony  in  comme- 
moration of  the  deluge- found  by  the  late  Mr.  Catlin  among  the  Mandan 
Indians,  but  tidces  no  notice  of  the  Important  chapter  on  the  deluge- 
stories  in  Dr.  Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  Worlds  But  what  can  be 
expected  of  a  writer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  very  language  in  which  the 
best  works  on  his  subject  are  written  ? 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

MonatflfichHft  fUr  Geschichte  und  Wissensohaft  des  Juden- 
thums.  (Biblical  articles.)  December. — The  so-called  Little  Hermon 
or  the  G'ebel  ed-Duhy.  [Duhy  is  identified  with  the  hill  of  Moreh 
(Judges  vii.  i ;  cf.  verse  22).  The  well  of  Charod  is  the  modem  ' Ain 
Djahid,  Cheth  being  often  confounded  by  the  Arabs  with  Djim,  and 
Resh  with  Lam.] — Studies  on  the  LXX.  and  Peshito  versions  of  Jere- 
miah ;  by  P.  F.  Frankl.   [Concluded.] ^January. — The  LXX.  Codex 

of  Ulfilas  ;  by  A.  Kisch.  [The  first  discovery  of  fragments  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  Ulfilas  was  made  in  1817  at  Milan  by  Mai.  In  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  which  Dr.  Kisch  examines,  the  text  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  both  the  versions  given  in  the  LXX.,  and  in  some  parts  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  Masoretic  text.] 

Jahrbttoher  fUr  deutsche  Theologie,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  4.— The 
mediatorial  work  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Munus  Triplex;  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  dogmatics  ;  by  A.  Krauss. — Schleiermacher's 
theological  doctrine  of  God  examined  in  its  relation  to  his  philosophical 
doctrines  and  estimated  according  to  its  scientific  value ;  by  W.  Bender. 
— Notices  of  books  : — Orelli*s  nebrew  Synonyms  of  Tinu  and  Eternity 
(Diestcl). — Meyer's  and  Eadie*s  Commentaries  on  Ctf/fl//Vj«.f  (Schmoller). 
[Gives  high  praise  to  Dr.  Sadie's  work,  especially  for  its  philological 
accuracy.] — Meyer  on  Corinthians,  and  Hausrath's  Vier-Capitel'Brief 
an  die  CoritUhtr  (Schulze).  [Unfavourable  to  Hausrath's  hypothesis, 
as  unnecessary  and  based  on  a  wrong  view  of  the  facts  ;  cf.  Academy^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  37.  J — Holtzmann^s  Criticism  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  (Weiss).  [Rejects  the  author's  conclusions,  but  does 
justice  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  critical  apparatus.] — Eitel's  Lectures 
on  Buddhism  (Grill).  [An  attractive  summary  of  facts.  But  several  of 
the  most  striking  parallels  between  the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Buddha 
and  of  Christ  occur  in  writings  of  the  prae-Christian  period  :  this  has 
not  been  observed  by  the  author.] 

ZeitsohrLt  fOr  wissensohaftliche  Theologie,  Vol.  XVI.  No.  i. 
— 'The  Epistle  of  James  examined  by  A.  Hilgenfeld. — On  Phil.  ii.  6-1 1; 
by  W.  Grimm. — Researches  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philinpians ;  by 
E.  Hinsch. — Luke  and  Josephus ;  by  H.  Holtzmann.  [The  writer 
abandons  his  former  view  that  Luke  may  have  composed  not  only  the 
^fifis  passages,  but  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  He  now  thinks  that 
the  notes  of  time  point  us  to  the  finit  decennia  of  the  second  century. 
The  wider  historical  framework  of  the  book  is  now  shown  to  be  derived 
from  Josephus.] — Bel  this  again  j  by  II.  Ilitzig.    [Answer  to  Gcigen] 


-^Nathanael;  by  O.  L.  [«*Nathanael  is  the  apostle  Paul!"]— John 
in  Asia  Minor;  by  A.  Hilgenfeld. — Among  the  notices  of  books,  see 
especially  that  of  Wellhausen  on  the  text  of  Samuel,  by  Noldeke ;  of 
Lagarde's  Genesis  Grcteca,  by  Ronsch  $  and  of  Heinze's  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Logosy  by  A.  H. 


New  Publications. 

Bell,  F.  W.  B.  van.     Het  Karakter  der  orathankelijke  Theologie. 

Groningen:  Noordhoff. 
CoLENSO,  J.  W.     The  New  Bible  Commentary  Critically  Examined. 

Part  IV.    Book  of  Numbers.     Longmans. 
Keim,  T.    Geschichte  Jesu  nach  den  Ergebnissen  heutiger  Wissenschaft 

iibersichtlich  erzahlt    3.  Bearbeitung.    Zurich :  Orell,  Fiissli  und  Co. 
Reifferscheid,  a.    Bibliotheca  Patrum  Latinoram  Italica.     2.  Band, 

3.  Heft.    [Academy  Reprint.]    Wien  1  Gerold's  Sohn  in  Comm. 
Zahn,  D.  a.    De  Notione  Peccati,  quam  Johannes  in  Prima  Epistola 

docet,  Commentatio.    Halle :  MUhlmann. 


Physical  Science. 

Carus'  History  of  Zoology.  [Geschichte  der  Zoologie  bis  auf^ohanms 
Milller  und  Charles  Darwin,  Von  J.  Victor  Cams.]  Miinchen : 
Oldenbourg,  1872. 

Of  all  sciences,  that  which  deals  with  the  pheDomena  of  life, 
and  is  at  present  assuming  definite  shape  and  purpose, 
affords  the  most  promising  material  for  historical  treatment 
The  growth  of  biological  theory,  never  wholly  emancipated 
from  the  tranmiels  of  superstition,  from  time  to  time  receiving 
new  determining  impulses  from  the  progress  of  other 
sciences,  from  the  widening  of  men's  field  of  vision  by  the 
discovery  of  new  lands  and  new  means  of  observation,  and 
from  the  diffusion  of  broader  views  of  the  nature  of  things, 
has  culminated  in  the  development  of  a  doctrine  which  in 
turn  acts  as  a  powerful  source  of  advance  on  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  identification  of  the  forces  manifested 
in  living  things  with  the  general  forces  of  the  universe,  by 
Darwin's  theory  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  constitutes  the  last 
great  step  in  human  knowledge:  to  trace,  therefore,  the 
history  of  that  step  in  a  complete  manner,  and  fully  to  esti- 
mate the  significance  of  its  antecedents,  is  to  point  out  how, 
when,  and  where  all  the  various  streams  of  mental  activity 
have  contributed  to  an  epoch-making  result  Such  a  his- 
tory may  well  be  valuable,  not  only  as  a  contribution  to 
psychology,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  future  efforts  of  zoologists 
and  botanists. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  bibliographical  and 
educational  works  for  which  his  fellow-naturaluts  are  so 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Carus  will  expect  to  find  in  a 
history  of  zoology  written  by  him  a  laborious  and  judi- 
ciously arranged  treatise.  This  bulky  volume,  one  of  the 
Munich  series  of  histories  of  science  in  Germany,  but  by  no 
means  limited  in  its  scope  to  that  country,  commences  with 
the  zoological  conceptions  of  primaeval  times,  and  cannot 
disappoint  any  student  who  desires  a  careful  exposition  of 
the  condition  of  knowledge  of  animal  forms  during  successive 
centuries. 

Dr.  Carus  divides  the  history  of  zoology  into  three  great 
periods — the  ancient,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modem.  The 
notice  of  the  ancient  period,  after  a  short  sketch  of  zoological 
knowledge  in  the  "Urzeit,"  passes  to  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  where,  of  course,  Aristotle  stands 
almost  alone.  His  knowledge  of  animal  forms  and  of  animal 
structure  is  methodically  placed  before  the  reader,  whilst 
to  Pliny  an  altogether  unimportant  position  is  justly  assigned. 
The  relation  of  the  science  of  classical  times  to  the  culture 
of  succeeding  ages  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The  decline 
of  ancient  science  may  be  compared  to  the  overwhehxiing  of 
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an  edifice  by  the  ashes  and  lava-streams  6f  d.  season  of 
volcanic  eruption  and  violence.  The  middle  ages  enveloped 
these  ruins  with  mystery  and  contemplated  them  with 
reverence :  the  modern  epoch  has  proceeded  to  rear  new 
structures  on  these  foundations.  Physical  enquiry  in  the  dark 
ages  was  checked  by  the  development  of  astrology  and 
sorcery,  things  foreign  to  the  hitherto  dominant  Greek  cast 
of  thought,  whereby  nature  became  strange  and  uncanny  in 
the  eyes  of  men — whilst  furthCf  the  spread  of  Christianity 
and  the  persecution  of  Christians  caused  a  revulsion  from 
the  heathens  and  their  philosophy.  Coming  to  the  middle 
ages,  the  stock  of  zoological  knowledge  is  found  to  be  almost 
wholly  comprised  in  the  popular  treatise  known  as  the 
Physiologus — of  which  and  its  successive  editions,  existing 
in  almost  all  the  languages  of  Christendom,  and  extending 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteehth  century,  Dr.  Carus  gives 
a  lengthy  account  The  zoological  knowledge  of  the  Arabs 
like  that  of  the  Physiologus  appears  to  have  been  very  in- 
considerable. In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  commencement 
of  a  Uterary  activity,  the  revival  of  Aristotle,  and  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo  are  pointed  out  as  tew  factors  in  the  progress 
of  zoology.  The  foundation  of  universities  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  printing  of  books  in  the  fifteenth  prepare 
the  way  for  the  zoology  of  modem  times,  the  history  of 
which  Dr.  Carus  dates  from  the  first  work  on  systematic 
zoology,  that  of  Edward  Wotton,  of  Oxford,  published  in 
1551.  The  modern  period  is  divided  by  the  author  into 
three  minor  periods — namely,  the  period  of  encyclopaedic 
treatment,  the  period  of  systematism,  the  period  of  morpho- 
logy. We  cannot  but  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  give  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  volume  to  this  modem 
period,  in  which  the  actual  development  of  zoology  has 
taken  place ;  and  still  more  are  we  disposed  to  lament  that 
Dr.  Cams  should  be  so  obviously  pressed  for  space  in  his 
treatment  of  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  epoch,  that 
which  he  terms  the  period  of  morphology.  Between  a  fourth 
and  fifth  only  of  the  whole  book  is  given  to  this  phase  of 
the  development  of  zoology,  so  brief  in  years,  but  so  rich  in 
great  names  and  varied  fmit-bearing  conceptions.  In  the 
account  of  the  encyclopaedic  period  we  find  notices  of  such 
general  treatises  as  those  of  Wotton,  Aldrovandi,  and  Gesner, 
and  the  influence  of  the  anatomists  Coiter,  Fabricius,  Seve- 
rinus,  Willis,  and  Harvey.  The  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  marks  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  systematists, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  microscope 
into  zoological  research  by  Malpighi,  Leuwenhoek,  Swam- 
merdam,  and  Redi,  as  well  as  by  the  foundation  of  academies 
of  learning — the  Royal  Society,  the  Naturae  Curiosomm,  the 
French  and  Italian  academies — and  of  public  museums  and 
gardens  for  the  preservation  of  live  specimens.  The  sys- 
tematic work  of  Linn^,  led  up  to  by  the  attempts  of  Charleton, 
Ray,  and  Klein,  is  the  culminating  point  of  this  period  of  the 
growth  of  zoological  science.  At  the  same  time,  amongst 
other  figures  of  importance  whose  work  and  influence  are 
recorded,  stand  forth  the  first  naturalist-traveller,  Pallas ;  the 
first  experimental  physiologist,  Haller ;  together  with  Spal- 
lanzani,  Caspar  Wolflf,  John  Hunter,  and  Viq  d'Azyr. 

The  final  sub-period  of  the  modem  growth  of  zoology,  in 
which  it  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cams  that  we  are 
still  living — that  of  morphology — is  most  justly  introduced 
with  a  sketch  of  the  "  Naturphilosophie  "  of  Schelling,  Oken, 
and  Goethe.  The  doctrine  of  types  in  its  various  forms  as 
associated  with  the  names  of  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Blainville,  St.- 
Hilaire,  von  Baer,  is  given  in  only  too  brief  a  space.  Pander, 
Baer,  Rathke,  and  embryology ;  Schwann,  and  the  cell- 
theory  ;  the  morphological  doctrines  of  Miiller  and  OWen ; 
palaeontolog)' ;  the  influence  of  special  exploring  expeditions, 
travels,  and  the  knowledge  of  faunas  j  the  investigations  of 


particular  groups  by  later  zoologists— form  a  series  of  short 
chapters  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  statement  and,  6n  the 
whole,  just  ascription  of  discoveries  to  their  rightful  authors. 
But  a  zoologist  who  reads  this  book  will  inevitably  wish  that 
Dr.  Cams  had  given  a  shorter  account  of  the  Fhysidlogus^ 
and  a  longer  one  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Uie  great 
students  of  animal  structure ;  and  when  he  comes  to  find  the 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  animal  world — ^identified  as 
it  is  with  the  names  of  Lamarck,  St-Hilaire,  and  Darwin — 
finished  off"  in  seven  pages,  he  will  be  tempted  to  wish  that 
so  competent  an  Author  as  Dr.  Carus  had  omitted  the 
Physiologus  and  some  of  its  compeers  altogether. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  this  desire, 
for  the  work  as  it  stands  is  a  very  valuable  one.  Future 
historians  of  zoology  will  find  in  it  a  mass  of  material  and 
references,  and  may  feel  themselves  at  Hberty  to  pass  lightly 
over  those  periods  of  childish  extravagance,  of  little  or  no 
moment  to  the  development  of  the  science,  which  Df.  Cams 
has  so  carefully  illustrated. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  excellent 
introductory  and  valedictory  chapters  in  (connection  with 
each  section  of  the  History y  there  is  a  want  of  perspective 
and  proportion  in  the  treatment  of  doctrines  and  persons 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  possibly  accidental  hyper- 
trophy of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  explanation  seems 
to  lie  not  in  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  drawn  up  the  scheme  of 
histories  of  science,  of  which  series  Dn  Cams'  book  is  one. 

In  Setting  about  to  trace  a  history,  it  is  desirable  not  to 
limit  the  subject  of  it  too  closely,  otherwise  by  stringent  exclu- 
sion of  what  seems,  in  the  light  of  the  initial  limitation,  to  be 
foreign  matter,  the  varied  sources  of  tme  history  may  be 
lost  or  but  partially  appreciated.  Physiology,  botany,  and 
zoology  have  been  separated  in  the  Munich  scheme  as 
three  distinct  subjects,  the  history  of  each  of  which  is  to  be 
traced.  No  doubt  valuable  material  will  be  brought  together 
in  each  case,  but  the  history  of  a  great  science  will  still 
remain  to  be  written  of  which  these  three  subjects  give  but 
a  rough  and  ready  analysis,  not  a  logical  division;  that 
science  or  branch  of  science  is  biology,  and  its  scope  the 
reference  of  the  phenomena  of  life  to  the  general  laws  of 
matter.  Had  tlie  limitations  of  the  scheme  permitted, 
whilst  such  a  series  of  zoologists  as  Linni,  Cuvier,  Miiller, 
and  Darwin  was  selected  as  a  framework,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  illustrate  in  their  successive  grasps  at  the 
final  doctrine  of  biology  the  influence  of  the  great  antecedent 
or  contemporary  physiologists,  botanists,  and  geologists. 
This  would  have  given  the  vast  array  of  names  necessarily 
cited  some  order  more  significant  than  a  chronological  one, 
whilst  the  relative  size  of  men  like  Harvey,  Malpighi,  von 
Baer,  Schwann,  and  the  four  named  above,  dbuld  have  beeti 
more  adequately  rendered.  E.  RaV  LANKEStER. 


Notes  of  Scientific  Work. 

Botany. 

Beooari's  Bxpedition  to  Kew  GulneA.— Two  letters  from  Beccari 
are  reproduced  in  the  Ntuwo  Giorn,  BoL  itaL  (1872^  pp.  291-294).  In 
the  latest,  dated  Soiong,  June  21,  he  speaks  of  having  already  collected 
about  50O  species  of  flowering  plants,  but  that  the  New  Guinea  flora  is 
not  half  as  rich  as  that  of  Borneo.  This  is  a  disillusion  to  him  j  on  the 
other  hand»  he  finds  that  all  the  northeast  coasts  ans  acceasible,  and 
that  he  can  penetrate  some  distance  into  the  interior. 

fi£Ebet  of  Manures  on  the  ProduoUon  of  Alkaloids  In  Cin- 
chonfts. — Mr.  Broughton  has  given  in  a  government  paper,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  January  4*  p.  S'^i  ^^  results  of 
the  application  of  manures  to  cultivated  cinchonas.  The  experiments 
were  made  At  the  Ootacamund  plantations  on  C.  succimhra  and  C  of^ 
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c'malis.  The  manures  used  were  ammonium  sulphate,  Peruvian  guano, 
and  stable  manure.  No  greater  luxuriance  was  noticed  in  the  growth 
of  manured  trees  than  in  those  not  so  treated,  but  in  every  case  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark.  Tlie  greatest  increase  was 
with  C.  officinalis  treated  with  stable  manure ;  the  result  was  most 
remarkable : — 


Manured. 

Total  alkaloids 7*49 

Quinine 7*15 

Cinchonidine  and  cinchonine   ....    0*34 


Unmanured. 
4*68 
a '40 
a'aS 


The  (}uinine  is  nearly  trebled,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
alkaloids. 

Amyloid  CJorpusoles  in  the  Fovilla  of  Pollen. — Saccardo  has 
described  (Nuovo  Giom,  Bot.  Hal,  1872,  pp.  241-243)  the  amyloid 
particles  existing  in  the  fovilla  of  the  pollen  of  numerous  plants  belong- 
ing to  very  different  natural  families,  and  which  are  probably  of 
general  occurrence.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  ^^  to  ^^  of  a 
millimetre.  Their  usual  shape  is  circular  passing  to  elliptical ;  in 
Oettothera  they  are  fusiform.  Treatment  with  iodine  colours  their 
nuclear  portion  violet. 

The  Synonymy  of  Brazilian  Ferns. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society,  on  January  16,  Mr.  J.  G.  Barker  criticized  an  elaborate 
monograph,  published  by  Fee,  containing  descriptions  and  figures  of 
nearly  two  hundred  new  species.  Of  these  Mr.  Baker  was  not  prepared 
to  admit  more  than  10  per  cent,  as  really  valid.  The  remainder  he 
considered  to  consist  of  old  well-known  species  which  had  not  been 
recognised,  or  of  mere  individual  forms  not  possessing  real  specific 
value. 

Welwitsohia. — Professor  M'Nab  points  out  in  Nature  (January  16, 
p.  202)  that,  in  the  appendix  to  his  paper  read  before  the  Linnean 
Society,  he  expressed  his  belief,  after  examining  Strasburger's  figures  of 
Ephedra,  that  that  author  is  right  in  regarding  the  outer  parts  of  the 
female  flower  of  Wehoitschia  as  carpellary.  In  the  paper  itself  Pro- 
fessor M'Nab  had  described  the  outer  parts  as  forming  a  perianth,  a 
view  he  now  abandons.  To  this  extent  the  notes  in  the  Academy 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  13  and  31)  require  correction. 


Geology, 

Cooooliths  and  Rhabdoliths. — Mr.  O.  Schmidt  has  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  deep-sea  dredging  in  the  Adriatic  between  the 
Apulian  and  the  Dalmatian  coasts,  the  greatest  depth  reached  being 
630  fathoms.  At  depths  exceeding  50  fathoms  the  sea-bottom  has 
been  foimd  to  be  covered  with  Bathybian  mud,  which  at  greater  depths 
contains  Foraminifers  (Ghbigeritia,  Orbulinay  Ihfigerina,  Rotalia, 
Textilaria),  as  well  as  the  peculiar  flat-shaped  calcareous  bodies  which 
have  been  called  Coccoliths.  Associated  with  them  are  numerous  other 
long  bodies,  until  now  unknown,  which  the  authof  has  named  Rhab- 
doliths.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  form  part  of  the 
Bathybiae,  but  are  independent  organisms,  which  live  as  parasites,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Bathybian  mud,  like  the  above-mentioned  Foraminifers. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  greater  depths  of  the  Adriatic,  at  least 
in  this  more  southern  part,  are  extremely  poor  in  animal  life,  and  that 
higher  organized  forms,  like  Echinoderms  and  Molluscs,  are  entirely 
al»ent.  The  author  attributes  this  remarkable  fact  to  the  absence  of 
currents  at  those  depths.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Jefrre)rs  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  {Sitzungsberichte  der  Akademic  der  JVissenschaften, 
Vienna,  1872,  p.  6)59.) 

The  PoBt-TerUarles  of  the  Sahara  Deaert— M.  C.  Grad,  who 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  scientific  researches  in  North  Africa, 
especially  in  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara,  gives  in  the  Archkfes  des 
Sciences  de  la  BibL  univ.  Genive  of  1872  a  statement  of  his  results, 
which  differ  widely  from  the  teachings  of  the  supporters  of  the  elacial 
theory.  The  author  found  that  the  Quaternary  deposits,  which  are 
composed  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  marls  yieldmg  gypsum, 
and  which  attain  great  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  Atlas,  everywhere 
yield  only  land-  and  freshwater-shells,  as  well  as  Cardium  edule,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  lives  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the  Sahara ;  that 
genuine  marine  shells  are  never  met  with  in  these  deposits ;  and 
that  consequently  the  Sahara  could  not  have  been  covered  by  the  sea 
during  the  Diluvial  epoch.  The  occurrence  of  Buccinum  gibbernlum 
and  BaJanus  miser,  as  recorded  by  Desor,  have  reference  to  a  single 
imperfect  specimen,  which  until  now  remained  unique.  Moreover, 
the  autlior  could  discover  no  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  in  the  Atlas 
range,  and  he  believes  that  all  the  statements  respecting  the  existence 
of  moraines  and  ice-marks  are  erroneous. 

Geological  Notes  on  Central  South  AMca.— Adolf  Hubner,  who 
travelled  in  South  Africa  in  1869  and  1870,  gives  in  Petermann^s 
Mittheilungett,  vol.  xviii.  p.  422,  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  country 
between  Potschefstroom  and  Inyati.  Round  a  granitic  nucleus  is 
ranged  a  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks,   that  are  much  intersected  by 


greenstones;  older  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  on  the  southern  and 
northern  (20^  S.  lat.)  side  of  this  crystalline  nucleus.  The  granite, 
which  nearly  everywhere  shows  the  normal  composition,  is  very  poor  in 
useful  minerals.  At  one  point  only,  on  the  Mangwe  river,  did  he  find 
red  copper  ore.  The  metamorphic  rocks,  gneiss,  granulite,  hornblende 
rock,  iron  mica  schists,  clay  slate,  chloritic  schists,  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone, contain  no  useful  ores ;  true  mica  schists  were  not  observed. 
The  greenstones  consist  of  a  dense  mixture  of  oligoclase  and  amphibole, 
and  Hiibner  failed  to  detect  any  useful  minerals  associated  near  them. 
The  sedimentary  rocks,  which  occur  at  a  few  places,  consist  of  beds  of 
plant-bearing  sandstones,  belonging  to  the  Karoo  formation.  The  gold- 
fields  on  the  Tati  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Shasha,  which  flows  into  the 
Limpopo,  were  also  visited.  They  are  situated  in  metamorphic  rock, 
consisting  chiefly  of  chloritic  schists,  which  contain  gold-bearing  quartz 
reefs.  The  present  yield  is  so  sniall,  and  the  necessary  expenses  so 
great,  that  Hiibner  does  not  expect  them  to  prove  lucrative. 

The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  AMoa.— Dr.  £.  Cohen,  of  Heidel- 
berg, in  a  letter  to  Professor  Leonhard,  published  in  the  Jahrhtch  fiir 
Mincralogie,  part  viii.  1872,  p.  857,  gives  a  short  risumi  of  his  ob- 
servations in  the  diamond-bearing  districts  of  Griqualand  West.  The 
diamond-bearing  material  is  chiefly  found  in  round-  or  oval-shaped 
isolated  basins,  which  are  formed  by  ''riffs'*  and  walls  of  other  rocks, 
principally  greenstones  and  sedimentary  rocks ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
generally  much  disturbed  and  inclined.  The  greenstone,  the  "iron- 
stone ''  of  the  diggers,  is  most  like  olivin  gabbro.  The  walls  or  "  riffb' 
of  these  basins  vary  in  their  geological  structure,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  Dr.  Cohen  considers  the  diamond-bearing  strata  independent  of 
the  "riffs."  The  basins  are  filled  with  a  greyish -green  or  greyish- 
yellow  tufa-like  mass,  which  encloses  various  other  rocks,  such  as 
sandy  shales,  sandstones,  and  boulders  of  greenstone.  None  of  the 
materials  have  apparently  been  rolled  by  water,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  water  having  been  an  agent  in  the  accumulation  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  basins.  In  addition  to  the  above  rocks,  associated  with 
the  diamond-bearing  material,  were  observed  granite  and  hornblende 
rocks,  and  among  mmerals  large  quantities  of  mica,  garnet,  and  ilmenite, 
and,  less  abundantly,  olivine,  augite,  and  hornblende,  and,  probably, 
topaz.  In  Tagersfontein,  Dr.  Cohen  discovered  sapphire  and  gold  in  a 
fragment  of  granitic  rock.  Very  remarkable  are  the  so-called  "floating 
riffs,"  which  are  large  pieces  of  loose  rock,  surrounded  by  diamond- 
bearing  tufa.  The  latter  material  is  occasionally  covered  with  porous 
or  white  chalk-like  recent  limestone,  which  not  unfrequently  fills  up  the 
deep  fissures  in  the  ground,  caused  by  excessive  drought ;  the  author 
considers  that  this  deposit  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  diamonds,  as  Mr.  £.  T.  Dunn,  the  state  geologist  of  the  Cape, 
appears  to  believe.  Dr.  Cohen  is  of  opinion  that  these  diamond  locali- 
ties represent  the  centres  of  eruptions  of  tufa,  by  which  means  a  large 
share  of  the  material  of  older  crystalline  rocks,  containing  the  diamonds 
and  most  of  the  associated  minerals,  has  been  thrown  up  from  below 
the  surface.  The  diamonds  were  partly  preserved,  partly  broken  into 
fragments,  which,  together  with  the  tufa,  were  deposited  at  places  often 
widely  distant.  The  diamond-bearing  material  undoubtedly  more  nearly 
resembles  a  tufa  than  a  sedimentary  deposit.  In  some  instances  walls 
or  "riffs"  of  the  basins  have  been  destroyed,  and  their  contents  carried 
away  by  water,  to  be  deposited  in  the  alluvisd  of  rivers,  as  is  the  case  at 
the  Vaal  river  and  other  places. 

A  $hort  time  ago  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  pterodactyl  was  found  in  a 
quarry  at  Eichstadt,  which  shows  the  membrane  of  the  wing  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  The  membrane  of  the  wing  is  smooth,  without 
feathers  or  hairs,  and  is  traversed  by  several  extremely  faint  lines ;  one 
finger  of  the  wing  is  40  cm.,  the  other  11  cm.  in  length,  the  membrane 
itself  4  cm.  broad.  The  specimen  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  M,  Krauss,  of  Eichstadt,  and  is  for  sale.  {Jahrbuch  fiir  Mine- 
ralogie,  part  viii.  1872,  p.  861.) 


Physiology, 

The  Regulation  of  Animal  Heat  in  Warm-blooded  Animals.— 
As  all  animals  generate  heat  and  give  off  heat,  the  question  arises.  Is 
a  constant  equilibrium  established  between  this  production  and  loss? 
Such  an  equilibrium  is  generally  admitted  to  exist  for  the  higher  ani- 
mals ;  hence  their  name  of  animals  having  a  constant  temperature,  and 
phjTsiological  experiment  has  shown  this  to  be  true,  /'.  e,  that  within 
certain  limits  the  temperature  is  maintained  independently  of  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  regulates  its 
heat.  As  regards  the  nature  of  this  regulation,  authors  differ,  some 
considering  that  animals  regulate  the  loss  of  heat,  others  that  they  regu- 
late its  generation^  The  question  has  recently  been  discussed  by 
Rosenthal  in  an  inaugural  dissertation,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Revue  scientifique,  ii.  2,  p.  591.  His  experiments  have  chiefly  had 
for  their  object  the  effects  of  exposure  of  animals  to  a  high  temperature. 
He  finds  that  at  temperatures  between  1 1°  and  32^  Cent,  rabbits  vary 
but  little  in  their  temperature  between  i(P  and  32° ;  exposed  to  a  tem« 
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perature  of  3^°  to  36°,  their  temperature  rises  to  4i°-42°  while  the 
respirations  are  hurried,  and  the  pulse  becomes  frequent.  Exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  36^-40°,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  rises  to  44°-45% 
the  above  symptoms  become  stiU  more  marked,  the  pupil  dilates,  and 
death  soon  follows.  In  all  cases  the  temperature  of  the  animal  is  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  it  therefore  constantly  loses  heat. 
If,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  be  constant,  in  proportion  as 
the  surrounding  temperature  rises,  the  difference  between  this  and  that 
of  the  animal  diminishes,  and  the  loss  of  heat  on  the  part  of  the  animal, 
which  is  determined  by  this  difference,  ought  to  diminish  also.  The 
temperature  of  the  animal  ought  consequently  to  rise,  and  in  fact  it 
does  rise,  though  in  less  proportion.  A  regulatory  apparatus  now 
comes  into  operation,  that  may  either  act  in  diminishing  the  generation 
of  heat,  which  has  not  been  demonstrated,  or  in  increasing  the  loss  of 
heat,  which  is  what  actually  occurs.  The  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated, 
the  periphery  of  the  body  receives  a  larger  amount  of  blood,  which, 
being  wanner  than  the  surrounding  medium,  becomes  cooled.  At  the 
same  time  evaporation  of  aqueous  vapour  becomes  more  rapid,  and  this 
also  causes  considerable  loss  of  heat.  The  action  of  the  nervous  system 
in  this  regulatory  process  is  not  quite  satisfactorily  established,  but  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  due  to  its  vaso-motor  power. 

The  Number  of  the  Red  Blood  Ck>rpuscles  in  Mammals, 
Birds,  and  Fishes. — M.  Malassiz  {Comptes  rendtts,  75,  p.  1528) 
describes  a  method  by  which  the  red  as  well  as  the  white  corpuscles 
can  be  readily  counted.  According  to  the  method  recommended  by 
M.  Potam,  a  drop  of  blood  is  mixed  with  some  preservative  liquid  and 
introduced  into  an  artificial  capillary,  which  consists  of  a  flattened 
glass  tube,  in  which  the  volume  is  calculated  for  each  unit  of  length. 
By  means  of  a  microscope,  the  eye-piece  of  which  is  divided  into 
squares,  the  number  of  corpuscles  comprised  within  a  certain  number 
of  squares  can  be  counted.  Knowing  the  length  of  tube  corresponding 
to  the  squares  and  the  corresponding  volume,  the  number  of  corpuscles 
in  the  cubic  millimetre  can  be  easily  calculated.  In  Mammals,  the 
number  varies  from  3,500,000  to  18,000,000  in  the  cubic  millimetre. 
The  average  number  in  man  is  4,000,000 ;  in  the  camel,  from  10,000,000 
to  10,400,000;  in  the  goat,  18,000,000;  and  in  the  porpoise, 
3,600,000,  a  number  exceeding  that  found  in  P'ishes.  Birds  have  fewer 
than  Mammals:  the  maximum  is  4,000,000,  the  minimum  1,600,000; 
the  mean  being  alx)ut  3,000,000.  In  Fishes  they  are  still  less  numerous, 
and  there  is  a  difference  between  osseous  and  cartilaginous  fishes  : 
osseous  fishes  having  700,000  to  2,000,000,  cartilaginous  fishes  from 
140,000  to  230,000.  Thus  the  number  of  corpuscles  diminishes  as  we 
descend  the  animal  series.  But  the  richness  of  the  blood  depends  not 
alone  on  the  number,  but  also  on  the  surface,  volume,  and  weight  of 
the  globules  in  the  cubic  millimetre,  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  in  each  corpuscle.  The  author  has  not  been  able  to 
solve  these  questions,  but  compares  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  with 
their  dimensions.  The  corpuscles  increase  in  size  as  we  descend  the 
animal  scale,  so  that  there  is  an  inverse  proportion  between  the  size 
and  the  number  of  the  corpuscles.  This  proportion,  however,  is  not 
altogether  constant,  for  man  has  fewer  corpuscles  than  the  dromedary 
or  llama,  and  at  the  same  time  smaller  ones.  A  consequence  of  this 
inverse  proportion  is  that  the  diminution  in  number  is  compensated  by 
an  increase  in  volume.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for 
Birds  gain  more  by  the  augmentation  in  volume  than  they  lose  by  the 
diminution  in  number,  the  weight  of  a  bird's  being  greater  than  that  of 
a  mammalian  corpuscle. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Movements  of  the 
Oesophagus  and  Stomach. — Professor  Goltz,  of  Strassburg,  has 
published,  in  Pfluger's  ArchiVy  vol.  vi.  pt.  xi.,  the  following  results  of 
a  recent  investigation  : — i.  After  destruction  or  ablation  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  the  oesophagus  becomes  persistently  contracted,  and 
the  stomach  exhibits  livelv  movements.  2.  Section  of  both  vagi  also 
induces  persistent  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  and  continuous  move- 
ments of^the  stomach.  3.  Contraction  of  the  oesophagus  and  movements  of 
the  stomach  occur  reflectorially  through  the  medulla  oblongata  as  a  centre 
when  the  external  skin  or  the  abdominal  viscera  are  violently  irritated. 

Action  of  Nicotin  on  the  Intestinal  Movements. — Dr^  S.  Basch 
and  Dr.  L.  Oser  contribute  an  interesting  essay  on  the  action  of  nicotin 
to  the  last  part  (Heft  iv.)  of  Strieker's  Medieinisehe  JahrhiUher  for 
1872,  especially  in  regard  to  its  action  on  the  movements  of  the 
intestine.  They  find  as  the  natural  result  of  their  enquiries  that — 
I.  The  first  transient  peristaltic  movement  coincides  with  the  first 
retardation  of  the  pulse  and  the  first  reduction  of  the  blood  pres- 
sure, and  consequently  occurs  in  Traube's  first  stage.  2.  The 
tetanic  contraction  and  the  pallor  of  the  intestine  begin  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  pressure,  and  continue  about  as  long  as  the 
latter  lasts.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  in  the  first  instance  lowered, 
but  subsequently  rises.  Thus  the  tetanus  of  the  intestine  occurs  in 
Traube's  second  stage.  3.  Coincidently  with  the  reduction  of  the 
blood  pressure  and  augmentation  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the 
contraction  of  the  intestine  ceases,  it  becomes  perfectly  quiescent,  and 
then,  in  consequence  of  renewed  vascular  injection,  b^ns  to  be  redder. 


The  period  of  rest  of  the  intestine  is  thus  seen  to  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  stage  of  Traube.  4.  The  second  series  of 
peristaltic  movements  takes  place  while  the  pulse-frequency  dimi- 
nishes for  the  second  time,  and  the  blood  pressure  gradually  falls, 
and  thus  occurs  at  the  end  of  Traube's  third  stage.  5.  The  second  peri- 
staltic movements  appear  during  the  period  when  the  pulse  diminishes 
in  frequency  for  the  second  time,  [and  the  blood  pressure  gradually 
falls,  and  consequently  show  themselves  at  the  end  of  Traube's  third  stage. 
It  appears,  then,  that  both  the  first  and  second  period  of  peristaltic 
movements  are  coincident  with  excitation  of  the  vagus,  that  is,  with 
the  first  and  second  retardation  of  the  pulse,  and  that,  as  the  blood 
pressure  is  always  below  the  normal  at  this  time,  and  the  vessels  are 
also  dilated,  the  intestine  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  during  the 
two  periods  of  peristaltic  movement.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the  view 
propounded  by  Schiff  and  Nasse  that  anaemia  causes  peristaltic  move- 
ments. Rest  of  the  intestines  is  associated  with  lowered  excitability  of 
the  vagus  and  of  the  vaso-motor  structures  (exalted  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  lowered  blood  pressure,  and  vascular  injection). 

Structure  of  Muscular  Fibre. — A  paper  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  Medicinisches  Ceiitralblatt  for  December  28,  1872,  by  M.  E. 
Grunmach,  whose  researches  have  chiefly  been  made  upon  Insects.  He 
places  the  muscles  to  be  examined  in  white  of  egg,  and  in  this  men- 
struum is  able  to  observe  spontaneous  contraction  of  the  fibres  which 
do  not  take  place  in  a  solution  containing  075  per  cent,  of  common 
salt.  On  tetanising  a  fascictdus  with  magneto -electrical  shocks,  a  very 
slow  contraction  occurs  ;  the  extent  of  shortening  amounting  to  one 
half  the  original  length  of  the  bundle.  M.  Grunmach  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Kiihne,  that  a  sarcolemma  is  present  in  the  primary 
fasciculi  (fibres)  of  the  muscles  of  Insects  :  at  least,  he  ascertained  its 
existence  without  doubt  in  the  muscles  of  the  blowfly.  He  gives  the 
following  general  results  of  his  examinations : — i.  The  structural 
element  of  transversely  striated  muscular  fibre  is  the  ** muscle-column" 
{Muskelsaulchen)f  or  eolumiia  mitscu/aris  of  Kolliker.  2.  The  columtta 
musadaris  is  composed  of  a  clearly,  highly  refractive  matrix,  in  which, 
at  definite  distances  from  each  other,  lie  dull  prismatic  bodies  (sarcous 
elements),  which  are  either  all  of  equal  size  or  are  alternately  broad 
and  slender.  3.  The  columnae  luiiscidarcs  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  an  "  interfibrillar "  or  "intercolumnar"  substance,  in 
which,  besides  fat  drops,  other  granular  particles  are  suspended. 
4.  A  certain  number  of  muscular  columns  form  a  primitive  muscle- 
fasciculus,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  sarcolemma.  5.  The  prismatic 
bodies  appear  to  be  doubly  refractive  in  polarized  light,  whilst  the 
matrix  is  singly  refractive.  6.  The  so-called  yellow  muscles  of  Insects 
are  to  be  included  amongst  the  transversely  striated  muscles.  7.  Tlie 
essential  difference  between  the  so-called  yellow  muscles  of  Insects  and 
other  muscles  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  former  the 
conception  of  the  columna  museularis  and  the  fibrils  are  identical. 

Haematozoon  in  Man. — Dr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  attached  on  special  duty 
to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet  in  Calcutta  on  a  kind  of  Filaria — the  Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis — which  he  found  in  the  blood  of  man.  He  states 
that  in  July  1872,  whilst  examining  the  blood  of  a  native  suffering 
from  diarrhoea,  he  observed  nine  minute  nematoid  worms  in  a  state  of 
great  activity,  on  a  single  slide.  His  colleague.  Dr.  Douglas  Cunning- 
ham, fully  coincided  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  they  were  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  those  observed  by  Dr.  Lewis  two  years  ago  as  being 
constantly  present  in  chylous  urine.  He  gives  woodcuts  of  the  Haema- 
tozoon, from  which  they  appear  to  be  long,  worm-like  animals,  either 
presenting  a  granular  aspect  throughout,  or  having  a  hyaline  membrane 
projecting  beyond  the  head  extremity ;  and  a  ribbon-like  tail.  So 
numerous  were  they  that  several  were  observed  in  a  small  drop  of 
blood  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  by  a  prick  with  a  needle. 
Their  average  diameter  is  about  that  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  and 
the  length  forty-six  times  the  greatest  width,  or  about  i-75th  of  an 
inch.     They  appear  to  be  constantly  associated  with  chylous  urine. 
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History. 

The  HiBtory  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  HiatorianBi  The  Muham« 
madan  Period.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot,  K.C.E  Edited  and  continued  by  Prof.  J.  Dowson,  M.R.A.S. 
Vol.  IV.    TrUbner  and  Co.,  1872. 

Having  in  these  pages  repeatedly  enlarged  on  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
great  undertaking,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  editor  and  co-author,  Professor  Dowson, 
we  resign  ourselves  simply  to  advert  to  the  most  noticeable 
literary  facts  brought  forward  by  this  new  volume,  which  in 
every  respect  equals  its  predecessors. 

That  period  in  Indian  history  which  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  the  contents  of  this  volume  extends  over  167  years,  t,e, 
from  A.D.  1389  to  1556,  comprising  the  decline  and  last 
struggles  of  the  Tughlak  dynasty,  the  inroads  of  Timur  and 
his  devastation  of  Delhi,  the  dictatorship  of  several  grandees 
(such  as  Ikbil  Khin  and  Daulat  Khin)  over  more  or  less 
of  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  the  Afghdn  d)masty  of  the  L6dls, 
the  reigns  of  Bdbar  and  Humdydn,  and,  lastly,  the  Afghan 
dynasty  Siir,  who  held  India  under  their  sway  during  the 
time  when  Humiyiin  wandered  as  an  exile  in  Afghanistan 
and  Persia.  By  the  accession  of  Akbar  to  the  throne  (1556) 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  India  was  inaugurated. 

Among  the  thirteen  chronicles  described  in  this  volume 
we  notice  particularly  three,  which  were  hitherto  altogether 
unknown,  the  contents  of  which  are  communicated  for  the 
first  time.  One  of  them  is  the  Tarikh-i-Mubdrak  Shdhi,  by 
Yahyd  ben  Ahmad  Sirhindf.  He  was  contemporary  with 
the  Sayyids,  and  for  their  history  his  chronicle  is  the  chief 
source.     According  to  his  own  statement,  he  wrote  for  the 


period  from  1388  till  the  end  of  his  book  (1448),  '^  upon 
trustworthy  information  and  personal  observation.'*  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  second  Sayyid,  who,  when  prince  royal, 
held  FiroEpur  and  Sirhind,  uie  home  of  the  author,  as  fiefs 
from  his  father  (p.  48).  '*  Yahyd  has  no  claims  to  be  ranked 
as  an  historian,  but  he  is  a  careful  and  apparently  an  honest 
chronicler."  His  work  has  largely  been  drawn  upon  by 
later  historians  for  the  history  of  the  Sayyids. 

Also  the  Tarikh-i'Shir  Shdhi,  by  Abbds  Khin  Sarwinf,  is 
contemporary  with  the  events  it  relates.  It  was  a  standard 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Stir  dynasty,  with  the  founder  of 
which  the  author  was  connected  by  marriage.  He  wrote 
"  probably  not  long  after  a.d.  1579"  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Akbar.  Unfortunately,  of  the  three  parts  of  the  book, 
only  the  first  one  is  extant,  which  contains  a  minute  account 
of  Uie  origin  and  rise  of  Sh^r  Shih.  In  the  other  parts  the 
author  had  narrated  the  fate  of  his  successors  till  the  restora- 
tions of  Humiyiin.  Abbds  Khdn's  work  is  valuable  as  a 
historical  record,  but  of  no  great  literary  merit,  and  certainly 
to  be  used  cautiously,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  be  free  from 
partiality  for  his  countrymen,  the  Afghans. 

The  third  chronicle,  the  Tarikh-i-Ddudl^  by  Abdallah,  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  two  Afghin  dynasties  Lddf  and 
Stir.  It  has  received  its  name  from  the  last  Afghan  prince 
Didd-Shdh,  who  was  beheaded  under  Akbar,  A.D.  1575.  Of 
the  author  nothing  is  known  except  this,  that  he  must  have 
written  after  the  accession  of  Tehingfr,  that  is,  after  a.u. 
1605.  The  author  is  silent  as  to  his  sources;  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  lived  contemporaneously  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  events  which  he  records. 

The  other  historical  works  are  of  less  rare  occurrence,  and 
were  known  before,  such  as  the  autobiography  of  B£bar,  &c. 
They  have  yielded  much  interesting  matter  regarding  the 
same  period  as  well  as  earlier  times.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  the  appendix,  in  which  poems  of  historical  import  by 
Unsurf  and  Saimdn  are  communicated  in  translation. 

If  Professor  Dowson,  besides  those  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  and  the  India  Office  Library,  had  had,  e.g,^  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  his  disposal,  he  would  have  worked  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances.  On  p.  557  he  quotes  a  short  note 
of  Sir  W.  Ouseley's  regarding  a  Persian  manuscript,  now  in 
the  Bodleian,  which  is  so  curious  and  valuable  that  the 
following  description  may  not  appear  out  of  place.  The 
MS.,  it  seems,  was  copied  for  Jonathan  Scott,  a-d.  1782. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  complete,  but  contains  only  certain, 
and  in  several  places  disconnected,  portions  of  a  much 
larger  work.  The  author  was  a  pupil  of  Biruni  by  the 
name  of  Abd-Safd  Abd-alhay  ben  Abd-aldahhdk  b.  MahmUd 
Kardlzf.  He  wrote  a.d.  1049^50,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Ghaznawf  prince  Abd-alrashfd,  to  whose  name  he  always 
adds,  ^*  May  God  give  long  duration  to  his  rule.*'  The 
original  seems  to  have  contained  three  parts  : — 

1.  A  general  history  down  to  his  time,  special  regard 
being  had  to  the  determination  of  the  chronological  dates. 
For  the  history  of  the  Ghaznawf  kings  till  Abd-alrashfd,  it  is 
a  contemporaneous  record. 

2.  On  the  festivals  and  festive  days  of  different  nations, 
with  an  account  of  their  origin. 

3.  An  essay  on  the  history  of  civilisation  of  the  then 
known  nationalities.  In  the  parts  extant  he  treats  at  great 
length  of  the  Hindus  and  of  Northern  nations,  Turkish, 
Slavonian,  and  others.  Even  to  the  Hungarians  (Almaj- 
ghariyya)  a  chapter  is  devoted. 

The  whole,  which  probably  bore  the  title  of  Zain- 
alakhbdr^  is  worked  out  in  the  critical  spirit  of  Biiiini, 
whose  works  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  Kardfzf. 
It  is  of  great  literary  interest  in  consequence  of  the  tendencies 
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which  it  displays,  and  the  pkn  upon  which  it  is  carried  out, 
containing  besides  much  useful  information  scarcely  to  be 
found  anywhere  else.  Ed.  Sachau. 


The  GaUloan  Ghuroh.  A  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from 
the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  a.d.  15 16,  to  the  Revolution.  With 
an  Introduction.  By  Rev.  W.  Henley  Jervis,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  Heytesbury,  Author  of  The  Stitdm^s  History  of  France,  Two 
Volumes.    Murray. 

This  book  has  two  titles,  of  which  one  would  be  better 
away.  On  the  cover  it  is  called  "  Church  of  France ; "  at 
the  head  of  the  pages,  "The  Galilean  Church,"  and  on  the 
title-page,  both.  Now,  a  "  History  of  the  Church  of  France," 
even  within  the  chronological  Umits  defined,  it  scarcely  is : 
but  it  is  a  history  of  "  The  Galilean  Church,"  if  that  name 
be  understood  to  restrict  the  subject,  not  only  to  a  history 
of  the  national  Catholicism,  but  to  a  history  of  one  special 
aspect  of  that  religion. 

A  history  of  France  would  include  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  France ;  a  real  history  of  the  Church  of  France 
would  include  a  history  of  Gallicanism  in  this  narrower  sense 
— of  the  relations  of  the  national  Church  with  Rome  and 
with  the  civil  power.  And  it  is  possible  to  say  that  nothing 
less  than  a  general  history  of  the  nation  could  show  even 
this  in  its  true  significance :  else  we  must  be  content  if  a 
departmental  history  be  suggestive,  without  pretending  to  be 
exhaustive.  And  suggestive  this  book  is :  not  the  less  so 
for  the  avowed  personal  opinions  of  the  author,  though  these 
are  of  an  order  not  very  often  combined  with  historical 
insight.  He  need  not  have  argued  so  apologetically  in  his 
preface  that  "impartiality  does  not  mean  indifference." 
Surely  nobody  supposes  that  Gibbon's  account  of  primitive 
Catholicism  is  "  cQspassionate."  The  question  of  Gallicanism 
is  one  that,  to  be  treated  seriously,  requires  the  two  postulates 
that  Catholicism  is  valuable,  and  that  it  is  open  to  dispute 
wherein  lies  the  essence,  or  at  least  what  are  the  conditions, 
of  CatholicisnL  These  assumptions  harmonize  with  few  minds 
better  than  with  that  of  an  Anglican  of  "  reunionist "  sym- 
pathies :  and  Mr.  Jervis  is  singularly  free  from  the  incapa- 
city to  look  at  a  question  otherwise  than  in  the  Ught  of  his 
theory  as  to  its  solution.  For  an  ideal  Gallicanism — the 
principle  of  self-government  of  the  national  Church,  opposed 
to  absolutism  either  Erastian  or  ultramontane — he  plainly 
enough  avows  his  sympathy :  but  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fesses that  in  practice  the  fight  has  been  between  Pope  and 
King,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  religious  conscience  has  been 
the  arbiter,  the  Pope  has  won,  and  won  because  he  deserved 
to  win — ^because  he,  of  the  two,  was  the  champion  of  religion. 
Whether  from  an  incapacity  to  theorise,  or  from  a  voluntary 
and  probably  judicious  self-restraint,  there  are  fewer  opinions 
enunciated  in  this  book  than  are  suggested  by  its  narrative ; 
and  in  particular  there  is  a  studied  avoidance  of  pressing 
tempting  historical  parallels,  or  of  anything  like  "  insularity  " 
of  treatment  Mr.  Jervis  is  right  in  relegating  to  an  appendix, 
as  a  mere  episode,  the  negotiations  between  Dupin  and  Arch- 
bishop Wake :  his  S3rmpathy  with  the  object  in  view  does  not 
blind  him  to  their  unpractical  character.  But  more  might 
have  been  said  on  the  likeness,  sometimes  even  verbal,  of 
Galilean  formulae,  like  those  in  vol.  i.  pp.  259,  280,  306-9, 
to  the  English  "Oath  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration":  the 
same  disposition  showing  itself,  on  the  royalist  side,  to  avail 
itself  of  the  "  fallacy  of  many  questions,"  and  to  lump  together 
or  confound  the  theories  of  the  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide,  the 
lawfulness  of  the  deposition  of  a  king  by  the  national  will, 
and  the  competence  of  the  Pope  to  visit  a  sovereign  per- 
sonally with  ecclesiastical  censures.  In  fact,  one  is  led  by 
this  book  to  think  of  the  contrast  between  English  and 


French  history,  as  less  fundamental  than  Englishmen  are 
pleased  to  assume.  The  general  question  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  was  the  same — except  in  dates.  There  is  the  con- 
flict between  the  royal  supremacy  and  the  papal,  complicated 
by  that  between  the  King  (often  supported  by  the  Pope)  and 
the  national  liberties.  But  the  exception  made  is  the  more 
important  because  not  only  were  the  absolute  dates  of  each 
event  different  in  the  two  countries,  but  the  course  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  history  respectively  was  not  parallel  in 
time,  nor  were  the  relations  of  one  to  the  other  the  same. 
In  England,  as  in  France,  the  sympathies  of  the  national 
Church  were  on  the  absolutist  side ;  but  in  England  it  was 
forced,  in  1688,  rov  Svjfiov  irpoa-traipiCeir&ai,  because  the 
national  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  was  more 
sharply  defined  than  the  theological,  and  was  recofi;nised  to 
be  of  more  importance ;  while  in  France  the  nationsd  question 
did  not  affect  the  nation,  but  only  the  crown  and  the  supe- 
rior clergy.  Gallicanism  and  Jansenism  (after  the  death  of 
the  great  Port-Royalists)  were  feebler  moral  forces  than 
Anglicanism  and  Puritanism,  by  almost  as  much  as  a  French 
Parlement  of  the  eighteenth  century  differed  from  an  English 
Parliament  of  the  seventeenth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France 
the  ecclesiastical  parties  had  the  advantage  to  which  we 
attribute  the  better  fortune  of  England  in  her  secular  history 
— the  continuity  of  the  national  life  was  preserved,  and 
patriotism  and  loyalty  were  not  party  questions.  Absolutism 
had  struck  deeper  roots  in  France  than  in  England,  and 
some  of  them  must  be  traced  far  into  the  Middle  Ages ;  but, 
even  at  the  worst  period  of  French  despotism,  there  was  a 
national  life  of  whose  healthy  and  harmonious  development 
it  would  have  been  unjust  and  premature  to  despair. 

The  common  temptation  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian  is  to 
let  his  work  sink  into  a  series  of  admiring  biographies  of 
ecclesiastical  worthies :  so  it  is  an  error  on  the  right  side  if 
Mr.  Jervis  has  given  less  prominence  than  he  might  to  the 
personal  element  of  history.  Of  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIV. 
perhaps  he  was  not  bound  to  say  more  than  he  does.  Of 
the  former's  religious  character,  he  takes  as  favourable  a 
view  as  the  case  admits  of :  he  argues  plausibly  that  he,  like 
his  grandson  Charles  II.,  sincerely  preferred  a  mysterious 
religion  to  a  common-sense  or  subjective  one.  But  it  is 
likely  that  very  much  depended  on  the  fact  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  a  better  Catholic,  perhaps  a  better  man,  than 
Henry  VII 1. ;  and  while  Mr.  Jervis  is  not  unjust  to  Louis 
personally,  he  seems  to  regard  him  too  much  as  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  was  surely  the 
duty  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian  to  give  us  life-like  portraits 
of  men  like  St  Cyran,  Pascal,  and  Bossuet.  For  Amauld, 
Mr.  Jervis  has  scarcely  evaded  the  task ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  Port-Royalists,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  it  has  often 
been  done  before.  We  may  fairly  complain  of  it  being 
neglected  by  a  man  who  could  appreciate  their  moral  and 
spiritual  greatness  without  being  tempted  to  ignore  the 
gloomy,  unlovely  tone  both  of  their  theology  and  their 
ethics.  William  Henrv  Simcox. 


The  Feudal  System  in  Muhfluoimadan  Countries.  [Das  Lchns- 
wesen  in  den  Moslemiscken  Staaten^  insbesondere  im  Osntanischen 
Reiche,  Mit  dem  Gesetzbuche  der  Lehen  unter  Sultan  Ahmed  I. 
Von  P.  A.  V.  Tischendorf,  Ph.D.]    Leipzig :  1872. 

To  everybody  who  once  had,  theoretically  or  practically,  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Muhammadan  landed  property,  it 
will  be  for  long  afterwards  a  Noli  me  tangere,  and  will  dis- 
turb his  rest  as  some  ugly  phantom  of  a  nightmare.  The 
most  intricate  puzzle,  the  chief  stumbhng-block  for  the 
internal  poHcy  of  British  India,  was  the  land  question  ;  and 
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that  for  this  sole  reason,  that  the  old  Muslim  conquerors 
had  in   their    heads — and  generally  carried  out— a  great 
variety  of  notions  regarding  property,  except  the  very  sim- 
*  plest  one,  that  of  personal  property. 

To  Dr.  P.  V.  Tischendorf  we  owe  an  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature on  this  subject,  a  treatise  on  the  feudal  system  in 
Muhammadan  countries,  especially  in  Turkey.  In  an  intro- 
ductory chapter,  the  author  expatiates  on  the  different 
species  of  landed  property  according  to  Muslim  law.  Next 
the  theory  of  the  feudal  system  (Iktd)  is  explained  with 
some  notes  regarding  its  historical  development  Passing 
over  to  the  Osmanlis,  he  delineates  their  system  from  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  in  Asia  Minor  till  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Ahmad  I.  (died  a.d.  1607),  during  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Turkish  history.  By  order  of  this  sultan,  a  high 
official,  Ainf  Alf,  made  a  collection  of  feudal  laws,  with 
certain  proposals  regarding  the  best  way  of  opposing  various 
signs  of  decay  already  then  apparent  This  composition  of 
Ainf  Alf's,  which  came  out  in  a.d.  1609,  is  communicated  in 
translation,  having  before  been  translated  into  French  by 
B(flin.  In  a  last  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  the  decay  of 
the  feudal  system,  till  its  abolition  by  the  Hatti-sherff  of 
Giilkhane,  in  1839.  The  appendix  contains  some  useful 
explanatory  notes,  mostly  of  a  philological  nature. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  Dr.  v.  Tischendorf's  book 
is  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
"  the  sick  man."  It  is  very  well  written,  and  gives  a  clear 
survey,  condensed  from  various  scattered  materials.  The 
sources  which  he  has  chiefly  drawn  upon  are  Mdwardf,  Ibn 
Tamia,  Hammer,  B^in,  &c. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  we  should  have  wished 
that  the  author  had  more  limited  the  field  of  his  research, 
in  which  case  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  actually  in 
increasing  our  knowledge  on  some  point  or  other.  There 
is  an  utter  want  of  proportion  between  the  title  of  the 
book  and  the  book  itself.  Professing  to  treat  of  "  the  feudal 
system  in  Muhammadan  empires,"  what  does  it  teach  us,  for 
instance,  on  the  feudal  system  of  India,  Egypt,  Spain? 
Wherever  Muslims  settled,  they  followed  the  same  theory, 
but  it  was  varied  according  to  circumstances.  What  is  its 
origin?  The  author  merely  repeats  what  everybody  says, 
viz.  that  it  is  of  Sassanian  origin.  But  that  has  never  been 
proved.  Has  the  theory  itself  undergone  any  important 
changes  since  the  time  of  Abu  Hanlfa,  Muhammad  b. 
Alhasan  (whose  Kitdb-alsair  o/kaMr yields  al3undant  materials 
on  this  subject),  and  Mdwardf  ?  Having  hoped  on  these  and 
similar  questions  to  be  enlightened  by  the  author,  we  con- 
fess we  are  disappointed.  Nevertheless  we  readily  admit 
that  he  has  produced  a  decidedly  useful  book. 

A  particular  difficulty  attaches  to  all  investigations  on 
political  institutions  of  Muhammadan  countries.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
theories  as  propounded  by  the  chief  law-doctors,  and  this 
is  not  so  particularly  arduous.  But  then  the  relation  be- 
tween these  theories — which  are'  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  Muslim  world — and  the  life  of  the  nations  has  to  be 
shown  and  illustrated,  and  this  task  presupposes  almost  life- 
long historical  researches.  It  is  the  more  unavoidable  as  it 
is  a  far  spread  error  to  believe  that  public  life  in  Muslim 
states  was  never  based  upon  any  rule  but  the  will  or  whim 
of  the  ruler.  Ed.  Sachau. 


Histoire  de  TEmpire  ottoman.    Par  Tli.  d*Oksza.    Tome  I. 

Constantinople  :  1 87 1. 

The  author  of  this  new  and  comprehensive  History  of  tJu 
Turkish  Empire  is  a  Polish  gentleman  who  has  for  a  long 
time  resided  in  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  the  East     He 


has  enjoyed  ample  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  the  Turkish  empire  of  our  time,  and 
with  Eastern  modes  of  thought  In  the  preface,  p.  6,  he 
says: — "J'ai  consacr^  des  anndes  \  r^unir  les  faits,  k  les 
soumettre  k  T^preuve  d*une  critique  sdvfere;  et  le  travail 
intdrieur  n^cessaire  pour  se  bien  p^ndtrer  d'un  dtat  social  si 
diflKrent  de  celui  de  TEurope  a  €x.i  mon  occupation  princi- 
pale  depuis  le  jour  oh  les  malheurs  de  mon  pays  m'ont  rendu 
rhdte  des  Osmanlis." 

The  author  proposes  to  himself  to  carry  Turkish  history 
down  to  our  time,  in  four  parts : — (<z)  From  the  time  when 
Osman  declared  himself  independent  till  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (i  300-1453).  {b)  The  period  of  Turkish 
grandeur  till  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699).  {c)  The  period 
of  stagnation  and  decay  (till  1826).  {d)  The  period  of  re- 
generation. This  first  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  three 
first  rulers — of  Osman  and  Orkhan,  who  founded  the  empire 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Murad,  who  first  carried  the  victorious 
crescent  deep  into  European  Turkey ;  besides,  in  an  intro- 
duction, the  origin  of  the  Turks  is  discussed,  the  Saljuk 
empire  of  Iconium,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first 
leaders  of  the  Turkish  tribes  rose  to  power  and  importance. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  period  in  human  history,  and  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  painting  it  in  appropriate  and  vivid 
colours ;  he  lays  open  before  the  reader  die  whole  organism 
of  the  time,  the  character  of  the  Turkish  race,  their  insti- 
tutes and  warlike  exploits,  the  condition  of  the  demoralised 
and  impoverished  Byzantine  empire,  the  inroads  of  Northem 
nations,  &c. 

The  number  of  works  on  Turkish  history  in  European 
tongues  is  legion,  whilst  we  know  of  very  few  historians  in 
this  field  besides  Hammer  and  Rosen.  Almost  all  books  of 
this  kind  are  more  or  less  able  condensations  from  Hammer's 
great  and  most  meritorious  work.  But  who,  after  him,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  wade  through  the  verbose  and  volumi- 
nous annals  of  the  Osmanli  dynasty?  who  has  brought 
criticism  to  bear  upon  the  manner  in  which  Hammer  made 
use  of  his  sources  ?  Indeed,  we  cannot  deny  that  very  litde 
has  been  done  for  Turkish  history  since  Hammer,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  work  of  a  historian  widely  differs  from  that 
of  any  educated  man  who,  after  having  amassed  a  certain 
amount  of  second-hand  information  regarding  the  fate  of  a 
people,  begins  to  write  their  history.  Turkey  has  mostly 
been  the  prey  of  the  latter  class  of  men. 

M.  d'Oksza  cannot  claim  to  be  a  Macaulay  or  Ranke  in 
his  line.  The  first  condition  for  this  would  be  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Eastern  literature  and  languages,  which,  it 
seems,  cannot  be  accorded  to  him.  His  work  is  based 
mostly  upon  Hammer,  besides  other  materials  available  in 
European  languages.  We  think  he  would  have  gained  a 
much  greater  merit  if  he  had  undertaken  to  fill  up  a  severely 
felt  lacuna  in  the  literature  of  the  day — ^if  he  had  composed  a 
history  exclusively  of  modern  Turkey  since  1826,  of  the 
reform  in  all  branches  in  public  and  private  life.  Rosen's 
very  useful  book  is,  in  this  respect,  too  short  and  too  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  external  history.  Every  year,  every  day 
may  make  Turkey  the  most  prominent  topic  of  European 
politics,  when  everybody  will  like  to  inform  himself  of  its 
internal  life,  of  the  very  roots  of  its  existence.  And  that  is 
at  present  extremely  difficult,  regarding  many  subjects 
nothing  short  of  impossible.  For  such  a  task  M.  d'Oksza 
would  be  better  prepared ;  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  draw 
from  second-hand  information,  and  could  increase  and 
rectify  the  results  of  his  investigations  by  personal  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  fourth  volume, 
in  which  this  period  will  be  treated  of,  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  author  with  less 
reserve.  Ed.  Sachau. 
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New  Publications. 

Bagshot,  W,  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application 
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Philology. 

Madvig's  Adversaria.  [/<?.  Nic,  Madvigii^  Professoris  Hauniensis^ 
Adversaria  Critica  ad  Scriptores  Graecos  et  Latitios.  Vol.  I.  De 
Arte  Coniecturali,     Etnendationes  Graccae^    Copenhagen,  1871. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Madvig  as 
facile  princeps  among  European  scholars  in  handling  the 
texts  of  Latin  prose  authors  will  marvel  at  the  resources 
and  fertility  of  mind  which  have  enabled  him  to  issue,  as  a 
first  instalment  of  Adversaria  Critica^  some  thousands  of 
emendations  in  Greek  authors.  The  preface  to  this  volume 
— a  simple  and  modest  narrative  of  the  study-life  of  the 
man  who  at  present  divides  with  Theodor  Mommsen  the 
highest  honours  of  European  scholarship — assures  us  that 
it  was  accident  rather  than  choice  which  turned  Madvig*s 
attention  chiefly  to  Latin  criticism.  A  mind  like  his,  how- 
ever, vras  never  likely  to  specialise  unduly  :  and  indeed  his 
work  upon  Cicero  would  have  been  impossible  without  a 
profound  study  of  Greek.  Meanwhile  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  accidental  circumstances  to  which, 
apparently,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Livy  and  the  De 
Finibus, 

This  first  volume  of  Adversaria  consists  of  two  parts : 
the  first  book  (pp.  1-184),  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  methods 
of  emendation,  illustrated  copiously  by  examples;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  volume,  which  contains  critical  notes  upon 
the  chief  poets  and  prose-writers  of  Greece,  the  latter  of 
whom  receive  by  far  the  largest  share  of  Madvig's  attention. 
Among  these  Plato,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and 
Strabo  are  most  copiously  dealt  with,  but  the  author  has  not 
neglected  the  Greek  orators,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Lucian. 

In  a  short  Praemonitum  Madvig  says  that  no  one  will 
read  more  of  this  work  at  a  stretch  than  the  first  two  or 
three  chapters  of  the  first  book :  but,  though  to  read  the 
book  through,  however  instructive  an  exercise,  would  be 
fatal  to  its  being  noticed  in  these  pages  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  limit  which  the  author  assigns  to  his  reader's 
patience.  Within  our  narrow  Hmits,  however,  almost  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  indicate  the  salient  points  of  the  first 
book,  which  is  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  part  of  the 
whole,  and  select  from  many  good  and  not  a  few  masterly 
emendations  a  few  specimens  as  a  sample  of  the  style  of 
the  rest 

The  true  method  of  emendation  is  to  scholarship  what 
the  true  method  of  induction  is  to  physical  science :  it  grows 


under  the  hands  of  a  long  series  of  workers.  No  one 
can,  perhaps,  ever  formulate  wiith  complete  exactness  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  emendation  or  a  perfect  scientific 
induction,  but  our  sense  of  truth  may  be  quite  satisfied  by 
particular  cases  in  the  one  kind  as  in  the  other,  and  approxi- 
mations to  a  true  formula  may  be  made  which  shall  come 
indefinitely  near  the  fact  Meanwhile,  though  no  number 
of  formulae  will  supply  future  workers  with  the  judgment 
and  divining  power  which  must  always  supplement  labour 
in  striking  out  new  lights,  great  scholars  and  great  men  of 
science  who  take  the  trouble  to  inform  the  world  about  their 
own  method  confer  upon  it  an  immense  service.  They 
show  what  has  been  the  force  of  the  long  continued  study 
of  facts  in  moulding  and  tempering  the  habit  of  research, 
in  narrowing  the  domain  of  futility  and  waste  labour,  and 
in  concentrating  the  attention  more  and  more  upon  the 
material  which  is  strictly  available.  You  cannot,  by  any 
logic,  create  a  great  discoverer  or  a  great  emender  of  texts, 
but  you  can  guard  the  student,  by  pointing  out  the  lines  in 
which  his  science  has  been  formed  in  the  hands  of  his  pre- 
decessors, from  useless  experiment,  and  thus  keep  longer 
alive  and  turn  to  better  purpose  what  spark  of  original  light 
he  may  possess. 

""  In  this  view,  the  first  book  of  these  Adversaria  will  be  of 
inestimable  use  to  philological  students.  It  is  an  effort  to 
systematize  the  methods  of  emendation,  or  (we  should  rather 
say)  of  restoration  of  texts :  to  point  out  the  circumstances 
which  render  it  necessary,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in 
attempting  it,  and  the  limits  of  its  possibiUties.  We  say,  of 
use  to  philological  students,  not  to  really  advanced  scholars : 
for,  as  far  as  method  goes,  Madvig  does  and  can  do  no  mor^ 
than  point  out  the  lines  of  proceeding  in  these  matters  which 
all  our  teachers  in  Israel,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
must  now  keep  before  their  eyes :  the  only  diflference  be- 
tween him  and  others  being  a  difference  of  native  power  in 
handling  his  materials.  But  to  students  it  is  of  immense 
importance  to  have  clearly  pointed  out  to  them  what  the 
verdict  of  the  best  modern  scholarship  declares  to  be  the 
conditions  of  the  material  at  the  command  of  those  who 
would  attempt  the  task  of  restoring  classical  texts. 

The  principles  of  criticism  laid  down  by  Madvig  are 
obvious  enough  when  stated,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
their  full  extent  they  have  been  practically  realised  as  he 
expounds  them.  Putting  together  into  a  short  space  what 
he  says  in  various  parts  of  the  first  book,  we  may  briefly 
sum  them  up  as  follows.  The  need  of  restoring  texts  at  all 
rests  on  the  imperfection  of  the  copies  in  our  possession, 
an  imperfection  greater,  on  the  whole,  in  the  case  of  Latin 
than  of  Greek  MSS.,  but  varying  very  much  according  to  a 
number  of  circumstances  :  the  general  rule  however  being 
that  the  most  widely  read  authors  are  the  best  preserved. 
Scholars  have  been  prone  both  to  exaggerate  and  to 
underestimate  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  testimony 
of  MSS. :  some  tending  to  adhere  servilely  to  their  tra- 
dition at  the  expense  of  sense  and  grammar,  others  in- 
clining to  correct  them,  whenever  apparently  at  fault,  like 
bad  exercises.  But  MSS.  have  no  absolute  value  :  the 
MSS.  of  each  separate  author  must  be  examined  for  them- 
selves, and  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  real  text, 
determined  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  scholar  in  dealing  with  MSS.  has 
to  deal  with  documents  in  which  mistakes  are  sure  to 
abound :  mistakes,  it  should  be  remarked,  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  mere  error  of  various  kinds  on  the  part  of 
the  scribes.  In  order  to  correct  these  mistakes  and  restore 
the  author's  real  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  conjecture,  that  is,  the  MSS.  themselves  may  give  little 
or  no  due  to  the  true  reading.    An  alteration  based  on  such 
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conjecture  can  only  be  admissible  when  it  exactly  suits  what 
the  sense  of  the  context  demands,  and  therefore  requires,  as 
well  as  considerable  power  of  divination,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  author's  circumstances,  of  the  probabilities  of 
his  diction,  and  in  general  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  But  the  limits  of  con- 
jecture should  be  narrowed  as  much  as  possible  by  a  thorough 
study  of  the  best  MS.  tradition.  It  is  far  better  to  restore 
than  to  guess :  and  often  a  repeated  examination  of  a  MS. 
will  reveal  the  traces  of  the  obliterated  reading,  and  lead  to 
a  certain  restoration. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  in  this  kind  of  restoration 
that  Madvig  excels,  as  will  be  shown  by  instances  further  on. 
All  the  best  modern  scholars,  indeed,  make  it  their  chief  aim 
to  pursue  this  method  :  of  which  Studemund*s  Plautine  studies, 
and  Munro's  beautiful  restorations  in  the  Aetna^  may  be 
taken  as  felicitous  examples.  The  two  great  characteristics 
of  modem  scholarship  are  the  habit  of  careful  examination 
and  re-examination  of  MS.  tradition,  and  the  increase  of 
general  grammatical,  antiquarian,  and  historical  knowledge. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  Madvig  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  weaknesses  to 
which  even  the  best  MSS.  are  liable.  These  are  either  the 
involuntary  errors  of  incorrect  or  ignorant  copyists,  or  the 
intentional  modifications  which  scribes  have  introduced  into 
texts  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  grammar  or  sense.  Of 
involuntary  errors  Madvig  makes  six  classes,  under  each  of 
which  he  gives  numerous  specimens  of  his  own  corrections 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  texts.  We  will  briefly  indicate 
these  heads,  and  give  an  instance  or  two,  under  each,  of 
Madvig's  emendations. 

(a)  Similar  letters  or  syllables  are  confused:  as  in  Greek 
A  and  A,  ©  and  O,  in  Latin  /  and  /,  i«,  ui,  &c.  In  Plutarch, 
Adv,  Stoicos,  32,  I,  the  MSS.  give  ovBtv  dTroXctiroiwrt  twv 
TrpayfMLTtov,  lev  iov,  <f>€v  ^cv  fioSa^€^  (of  the  Stoics*  abuse  of 
Epicurus).     For  wpayfiaTtav  Madvig  restores  KtKpayiidr^v, 

(b)  MSS.  are  liable  to  erroneous  punctuation  and  division 
of  words.  In  Seneca,  Epist  89,  4,  Haase,  giving  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba  of  the  MSS.,  but  adding  a  mark  of  omission,  edits 
thus :  "  Philosophia  unde  dicta  sit,  apparet :  ipso  enim  nomine 
fatetur.  Quidam  et  sapientium  ita  .  .  .  .  quidam  finierunt, 
ut  dicerent  divinorum  et  humanorum  scientiam."  Madvig 
restores,  **  Philosophia  unde  dicta  sit,  apparet :  ipso  enim 
nomine  fatetur,  quid  amet,  Sapientium,"  &c.  In  Gellius, 
vi.  (vii.)  3,  34,  the  MSS.  give  "  Usum  esse  Catonem  dicit " 
(Tiro)  "  argumentis  parum  honestis  et  non  viri  et  qui  alio 
fuit,  sed  vafris  ac  fallaciosis."  Madvig  :  **  et  non  viri  aegui 
ahoqui^  sed,"  &c.      In  Thucydides,  8,  46,  the  MSS.  give 

c^cXcoTcpa  8c  TO.  8civa  )9pa;(€i  fiopua  rtfi  hairmnffi  xcpl  iavrov^ 
rovs  *EAXi;vas  Kararpupai}  for  ra  Stiv^  Madvig  and  Classen 
correct  toS*  civai. 

(c)  JVordSf  syllables,  or  letters,  are  omitted  or  repeated,  A 
fragment  of  Varro  is  thus  quoted  in  Nonius,  p.  248  :  "  So- 
cius  es  hostibus,  socius  ita  bellum  geris,  ut  bella  omnia 
domum  auferas."  Madvig  would  write  :  "  Socius  es  hostibus, 
liostis  sociis:  ita  bellum  geris,"  &c.  Seneca,  Q,  N,  30,  5, 
most  probably  wrote :  "  Quam  multa  animaha  hoc  primum 
cognovimus  saeculo  :  quam  multa  7ie  hoc  quidem  I  Multa 
venientis  aevi  populus  ignota  nobis  sciet":  from  which  the 
scribe  first  wrote  negotia  for  ne  hoc,  and  afterwards  corrected 
himself,  so  that  the  editions  give,  "  quam  multa  negotia  ne 
hoc  quidem  saeculo." 

{d)  Words,  syllables,  or  letters,  not  similar,  omitted  through 
haste.  In  Quintilian,  5,  10,  56,  the  best  MSS.  give,  "  Genus 
ad  probandam  speciem  minimum  valet,  plurimum  ad  refel- 
\endum :  .  .  .  nee,  quod  est  virtus  "  (or  "  quod  virtus  est  *') 
'utique  non  potest  esse  iustitia"  (or  "  iniustitia  ").  Out  of 
this  confusion  Madvig  elicits,  ^'nec,  quod  virtus  est,  utique 


est  iustitia,  sed,  quod  virtus  non  est,  utique  non  potest  esse 
iustitia." 

{e)  Tlie  ending  of  a  word  is  erroneously  altered  to  suit  the 
case  or  number  of  a  following  word  ("  accommodatio  gramma- 
tical'), Cic  De Inv,  i,  91,  wrote:  "Quodsinon  P.  Scipio 
Comeliam  filiam  Ti.  Graccho  coUocasset  atque  ex  ea  duos 
Gracchus  procreasset,  tantae  seditiones  natae  non  essent" 
Gracchus  was  altered  into  Gracchos  to  suit  duos^  and  hence 
Scipio  is  represented  in  the  MS.  text  as  the  husband  of  his 
own  daughter. 

(J)  Notes  or  glosses  are  erroneously  given  as  part  of  the 
text.  Thus,  in  Plato,  liep,  2,  p.  364  E,  Madvig  thinks  that 
i^^ovcuv  is  a  mere  gloss  on  iratdta?. 

Distinct  from  all  these  is  interpolation  proper,  or  inten- 
tional tampering  with  the  text,  whether  by  insertion,  or 
omission,  or  alteration  of  words,  by  the  scribe.  In  some 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  mere  error ;  as  in 
Sen.  Epist  14,  14,  where  the  best  MSS.  give,  "  Sed  postea 
videbimus  an  sapientiora perdenda  sit'y"  edited,  "an  sapienti 
opera  perdenda  sit,"  but  emended  by  Madvig,  "  an  sapienti 
opera  r,  p,  ( =  rdpublicae)  danda  sit " :  perdenda  having 
arisen,  in  his  opinion,  from  r,  p,  danda,  A  clearer  instance 
is  Justin,  7,6:  "  Post  hos  bello  in  lUyrios  translate  multa 
milia  caedit:  urbem  nobilissimam  Larissam  (capit.  Hinc 
Thessaham)  non  praedae  cupiditate,  sed  quod  &c.  .  .  .  im- 
provisus  expugnat."  Capit,  Hinc  Thessaliam,  in  brackets, 
is  Jeep's  reading :  some  MSS.  for  hinc  give  hie  or  hie  in, 
Madvig  considers  capit  to  be  the  correction  of  a  scribe,  who 
wanted  a  verb,  for  caput :  and  that  Justin  wrote,  "  Larissam 
{caput  hoc  Thessaliae)  .  .  .  expugnat."  A  more  brilliant 
example  of  Madvig*s  power  is  his  emendation  of  Plato, 
^^SS'  i>  P-  633  D.     Plato  there  is  made  to  speak  of  ^owrcwu 

KoXoKiKat,  at  Kttl  Twv  crc/jtvwv  olofifvwv  ttvai  toijs  ^/lovs  Krjplvovs 

woLova-i,  or  /jLoAaTTovcrat  k,  it.  Now  in  Bekker's  best  MS. 
icqpivov^  is  only  put  in  in  the  margin  :  a  later  MS.  inserts  it 
in  the  text  after  irovoxxrw,  and  in  the  same  MS.  a  second  hand 
adds  /loAarrouo-ai.  The  cause  of  these  additions  Madvig 
discerns  in  the  word  iroiovaiv,  a  corruption  misunderstood 
by  the  scribe,  which  he  simply  corrects  into  Trrotow-ti' :  dX 
Kai  Twi/  crefjLVijjiV  olofieymv  eXvoL  rov^  Ovfiov^  irrovownv. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  treats  of  the  method 
of  restoring  true  readings  from  the  MSS.  themselves,  or  from 
the  traces  which  they  offer.  We  give  three  instances  of 
Mad vig's  skill  in  this  proceeding.  In  the  Theaetetus,  p.  175 
C,  Socrates  is  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  com- 
mon mind  when  the  philosopher  attempts  to  draw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  men's  ordinary  talkings  and  questionings 
to  higher  things.     An  instance  of  these  questionings  is  d 

^SacnXcus  cvSai/uuov    KtKrqfiivo^    r    aZ    iroXv    )(pv(riov    (so    the 

editions).  But  the  Oxford  MS.  omits  voXv.  Now  Hes}'chius 
has  the  following  glosses :  raife,  /leya^  iroXvs :  rawas,  /icya- 
Awas,  irA.€ovao-as.      Evidentiy  the  true    reading  must    be, 

€t  )8ao-iA.€V5  tvSaifjLiav  kckttji/xci/os  rav  ^(pxxrCov :  PlatO  quoting  a 

popular  word  of  common  (though  not  literary)  usage. 
Seneca,  Ep.  92,  12,  says,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  punc- 
tuated by  Madvig,  "  Itaque  non  est  bonum  per  se  munda 
vestis,  sed  mundae  vestis  electio,  quia  non  in  re  bonum  est, 
sed  in  electione  quali  (Trota).  Actiones  nostrae  honestae 
sunt,  non  ipsa  quae  aguntur."  This  gives  far  better  sense 
than  the  common  reading  of  the  editions,  **  sed  in  electione, 
quali  actiones  nostrae  honestae  sunt,"  &c.  Seneca  means 
that  excellence  lies  in  the  quality  of  our  choice,  Ovid  is 
made  to  say  in  the  common  editions  {A,  A,  3,  440),  "  Vix 
mihi  credetis ;  sed  credite  1  Troia  maneret  |  Praeceptis 
Priami  si  foret  usa  sui."  But  the  best  MSS.  have  Priame, 
tuis,  for  Priami,  pd,  Prianic  stands  simply  for  Priamei, 
vocative  of  Prianms,  i.  e.  Cassandra.  **  Troia  maneret, 
Praeceptis,  Priamei,  si  foret  usa  tuis."    We  have  not  space 
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to  notice  other  brilliant  restorations  in  this  chapter,  as  e.  g. 
Tlfiunroirov  Ovyarpaxny  for  vpocmoXov  OvyaTpwriy  in  Plutarch 
(ircpl  T0V9  Sri  /xoXurra  rol$  riyifuxrii  &c),  p.  J 18. 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  number  of  restorations  of 
proper  names  obscured  in  MSS.  We  may  notice  in  parti- 
cular E(8mc(vov9  for  oi  S*  ^Kctvovs  in  Strabo,  5,  p,  342  (p,  132) : 
SvfiOiidov  Kol  IlaiTaKiov  p€6vniw  for  aw^Oowrai  koX  wavro, 
KaTa^6vmvt  id.  6,  p.  367  (p.  133)  :  iccu  tirfX^m  for  KoXia^ 
in  Lucian,  A^iv,  Indoctum^  4  (p.  143). 

The  fourth  chapter  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  extent  to  which 
MSS.  are  liable  to  err  in  matters  of  grammar,  which  resolves 
itself  chiefly  into  a  protest  against  those  scholars  who  have 
refused  to  accept  the  distinctions  laid  down  by  Madvig 
between  the  use  of  the  aorist  and  the  future  infinitive. 

Madvig  seems  to  us  far  less  happy  in  dealing  with  the 
poets  than  with  the  prose  authors  of  Greece.  To  see  what 
a  poet  could  not  have  written  is  easier  than  to  guess  what 
he  must  have  written.  Not  only  are  the  corrections  which 
Madvig  proposes,  to  our  mind,  seldom  convincing,  but  he 
professes  (perhaps  as  a  propitiation  of  Nemesis)  to  think  it 
possible  that  Sophocles  could  have  written  kovScIs  hrurraraC 

fioL  (rvWa^elv  TOTTO^  (P-209),  H.  NettleshIP. 


Seztl  Aurelii  Fropartii  Garmina.    By  F.  A.  Paley.    Second  Edition, 

Bell  and  Daldy,  1872. 

Gratifying  as  the  fact  will  not  be  denied  to  be  that  a 
second  edition  of  an  author  so  difficult  and,  for  various 
reasons,  so  little  read  in  England  as  Propertius  has  been 
called  for  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  it  is  disappointing  to 
know  that  in  that  interval  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
to  clear  up  the  obscurities  of  reading  and  meaning  which 
the  laborious  care  and  admirable  scholarship  of  Hertzberg 
had  left  unsolved.  No  one,  we  think,  who  has  investigated 
the  style  of  Propertius  will  feel  satisfied  with  the  flimsy  and 
quite  inadequate  performance  of  the  latest  continental  editor, 
L.  Miiller :  still  less  with  the  gratuitous  and  absolutely  ground- 
less transpositions  of  Dominico  Garutti's  Cynthia^  a  work 
which,  if  possible,  would  make  criticism  impossible.  Yet  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  still  I  Are  these  obscurities  hope- 
less ?  We  are  persuaded  that  they  may  still  be  unravelled, 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  path  to  their  interpretation  is 
yet  open  to  anyone  who  will  patiently  ransaclc  the  less 
explored  fields  of  Greek  and  Roman  hteraturo,  e,g,  poets 
like  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  with 
their  scholia,  or,  again,  such  information  as  is  contained  in 
the  varied  and  miscellaneous  remains  which  constitute  the 
J^ragmmta  Historicornm  and  Geo^ap/iorum  Graccorum^  In 
one  word,  Propertius  wrote  like  a  learned  man,  and  with 
very  little  simplicity;  and  he  must  not  be  interpreted  as  if 
his  language  were  anything  short  of  complex  or  his  allusions 
anything  but  easy  to  discover. 

We  are  doing  Mr.  Paley  no  injustice  when  we  say  that  his 
edition,  useful  and  suggestive  as  it  is,  does  not,  in  the  above 
mentioned  particular,  attain  to  the  highest  mark — perhaps 
a  life's  study  only  could  :  and  yet  from  an  editor  of  Aeschylus 
we  had  looked  for  more  certainty.  There  are,  we  think,  many 
interpretations  in  this  edition  which  a  repeated  study  of  the 
author  makes  not  only  improbable,  but  certainly  wrong ; 
there  are  cases  where  a  more  recondite  MS.  reading  is  either 
ignored  or  rejected  without  suflicient  investigation  ;  some 
where  the  editor  has  unnecessarily  admitted  conjectures — a 
fault,  however,  from  which  Mr.  Paley  is,  compared  with  the 
latest  continental  editor,  fortunately  free.  And  is  not  Mr, 
Paley  unjustifiably  severe  on  one  of  the  greatest  of  philolo- 
gists, Scaliger  ?  or  could  Scaliger  have  proposed  so  bad  an 
emendation  as 

Aut  gnid  tpe  Cku^  tM^^rasuni  carmiaa  Ucta  f 


or  Auersis  rhythmis  cantos  ?  It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory, at  least  to  English  admirers  (and  they  are  more  than 
might  be  supposed)  of  Propertius,  if  Mr.  Paley,  instead  of 
crowding  his  pages  with  the  crudities  of  L.  Miiller,  had 
weighed  more  deliberately  the  observations  of  that  older 
school  of  critics  who,  like  Barth  and  Passerat,  concentrated 
their  learning  on  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  with- 
out seeking  the  doubtful  cure  of  conjecture,  or,  again,  had 
not  neglected  or  ignored  those  occasional  solutions  of  diflli- 
culties  which,  out  of  the  way  of  foreign  editors,  were  in  the 
immediate  reach  of  an  Englishman.  We  allude  e^.  to  the 
diflicult  lines,  iii.  26,  81-84  : 

l^ec  minor  his  animist  aitt  si  minor  ort^  canorus 
Anseris  itidocta  carmine  cessit  oior^ 

on  which  Professor  Munro  has  written  a  short  article  in 
the  Journal  of  Philology^  ii  p.  143.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  t)ie  main  view  there  put  forward,  viz.  that  haec  and 
animis  refer,  not  to  the  Eclogues  and  Gcorgics  together,  but 
to  the  Eclogues  alone,  is  right ;  and  this  whether  wq  accept 
Ribbeck's  transposition  and  Munro's  Anseri  or  not 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Propertius  to  most  readers 
is  the  first  four  books,  which  are  mainly  occupied  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  Cynthia  amour ;  but  it  is  the  last,  in 
this  edition  the  fifth,  book  on  which  Mr.  Paley  has  accumu- 
lated most  new  material,  and  where  his  commentary  has,  in 
his  own  judgment,  most  claim  to  originality.  We  offer  the 
following  remarks  here.  In  L  31,  for  Liucresque  colonic  the 
Naples  MS.  gives  Soloni^  and  that  this  nominative  plural  is 
right  is  probable,  not  only  from  the  first  reading  of  the 
Hamburg  MS.  solcmni,  but  from  the  comparative  rarity  of 
the  word.  Hertzberg  remarks  on  the  miraculous  coincidence 
of  this,  to  him,  mistaken  reading  with  Dion.  H.  ii.  37,  ij*cc 

8^  avTif  Tv^prjvwy  iiriKovpiay  ucavrp^  iK  SoXcovtov  ?roA.co)$  Aoko/amv  ; 

it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  poet  and  the  historian 
are  alluding  to  the  same  tradition.  Mr.  Paley  has  himself 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  so  signally  true  of  Propertius, 
that  his  allusions  are,  to  the  less  known,  more  recondite 
legends,  e.g.  when  he  makes  the  Simois  of  the  Trojan  Ida 
the  birthplace  of  Jupiter  (iv.  i,  27),  or  represents  Melampus 
as  submitting  to  imprisonment  from  love  of  Pero,  whereas 
the  ordinary  story  makes  the  lover  of  Pero  to  be  Bias, 
Melampus'  brother  (ii.  3,  53).  In  the  same  elegy  we  cannot 
approve  of  Mr.  Paley's  transpositions  of  vv.  83-86,  necessi- 
tating, as  this  does,  so  improbable  an  interpretation  of  vv. 
81,  9,  as  he  is  induced  to  give ;  for  that  i/crata  can  either 
mean  "  hackneyed  "  or  is  equivalent  to  iUrata  sunt  is,  in  our 
judgment,  equally  improbable.  Lachmann,  in  his  unpre- 
tending but  admirable  edition  of  1829 — as  far  above  his 
former  edition  as  his  Lucretius  is  above  both — points  out 
the  construction ;  obHguae  signa  iterata  rotae  begins  a  new 
clause,  which,  with  vv.  83-86,  depends  on  Dicam  :  then  the 
words  Troia  cades  et  JVoica  Eomc^  resurges  are  a  sudden 
apostrophe,  quite  in  Propertius'  style.  In  v.  3,  56,  Ilia  tui 
partem  uindicat  una  torOy  we  demur  to  the  meaning  "  vindicat 
sibi  partem  quam  tu  debebas  (solebas)  capere  in  toro,'*  which 
would  surely  require  tuam ;  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
lap-dog  is  the  only  thing  which  is  admitted  to  its  mistress's 
couch  as  claiming  some  part  of  the  affection  which  be- 
longed to  the  husband,  literally,  *'  she  alone  claims  some  part 
of  you  as  her  own."  In  v.  7,  64,  Narrant  historiae pectora 
nota  suae  is  at  least  intelligible ;  the  two  wives,  Andromede 
and  Hypermnestre,  faithful  bosoms  well  known  to  the  annals 
of  their  country,  each  tell  their  story :  the  harshness  of  the 
naked  narrant  is  quite  relieved  by  being  drawn  out  at  greater 
length  in  the  following  lines,  Hc^c  queritur — Narrant  Hyper- 
mnestre: in  Y,  78  of  the  same  elegy,  laudes  meas  must  surely 
be  '*  praising  me»"  not  *^  the  crecUt  you  gain  from  me."    In 
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V.  8,  a  difficult  elegy,  and  one  in  which  Mr.  Paley's  com- 
mentary seems  to  us  less  trustworthy  than  usual,  we  should 
prefer  to  take  primo  tetnone  with  sedens,  not  \\\\h pependit  (21); 
to  explain  impnros  (22)  as  "disreputable,"  not  "rough" — a 
meaning  which  the  use  of  puriis^  like  KoBofm  for  "  clear," 
**  unimpeded,"  hardly  justifies ;  to  interpret  Recidit  inque  suos 
mensa  supina  pedes  (44)  of  the  table  toppling  over  and  falling 
backwards,  rather  than  of  the  movable  slab  slipping  from 
the  top,  in  which  case  in  suos  pedes  is,  to  say  the  least, 
obscure ;  to  explain  gaudet  in  exuviis  (63)  not  like  gatuieat 
in  puero  (ii.  4,  18),  but  in  the  same  sense  as  cum  fuit  in 
tunica^  i.e.  holding  in  her  hands  the  tatters  of  dress  and 
shreds  of  hair  which  are  the  signs  of  her  rival's  defeat : 
lastly,  to  retain,  as  Mr.  Paley  himself  half  inclines,  toto  toro 
(88)  against  the  more  decorous,  less  characteristic  tuio.  In 
book  L  20,  Ah!  dolor  I  ibat  Hylas^  ibat  Hamadryasin^  we 
do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  noticed  the  close  corre- 
spondence of  the  expression  with  a  line  in  Parthenius 
(*Epa)r.  Ila^.  xiv.  22),  Avros  S*  1%  Nu/jw^s  <?X*^'  *E^v8pia8as : 
a  correspondence  sufficiently  marked,  we  think,  to  determine 
the  construction  oi  Hamadryasin  after  ibat^  not,  as  Hertzberg, 
after  dolor;  the  probability  is  scarcely  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  nominative  in  the  line  quoted  by  Parthenius  is  not  a 
person,  but  a  pail  (yduXos).  That  Parthenius  was  known  to 
Propertius  is  likely  not  only  from  other  resemblances,  e,g, 
the  story  of  Tarpeia  betraying  her  country  to  Tatius,  and 
as  a  punishment  being  buried  beneath  the  shields  of  his 
soldiers,  as  compared  with  Parthenius'  narrative  of  Peisidike 
betraying  Methymna  to  Achilles,  and  being  stoned  by  his 
army  in  consequence  CEpa>r.  n.  xxi.),  but  from  the  attraction 
which  such  a  writer  would  have,  partly  as  the  narrator  of 
the  less  known  love-stories,  partly  from  his  connection  with 
Propertius'  great  predecessor  in  elegy,  Cornelius  Gallus,  to 
whom  the  book  Ilcpt  'Epoirucwv  Ila^/jtaTwv  is  dedicated, 
partly  from  the  favour  which,  according  to  Suetonius, 
Tiberius  extended  to  this  recondite  and  somewhat  affected 
author. 

The  editor  of  this  Propertius  may  fairly  be  congratulated 
on  the  general  tone  of  his  commentary.  He  might  have 
been  pedantic  or  squeamish :  he  has  avoided  either  fault. 
No  one  will,  we  think,  complain  that  he  has  dwelt  unneces- 
sarily on  vicious  terms  or  allusions;  still  less  that  an  over- 
sensitive morality  has  deterred  him  from  stating  as  much  as 
is  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of  his  author. 
Mr.  Paley  has  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  description  of 
one  of  the  most  genuine  passions  extant  in  the  writings  of 
classical  antiquity,  not  to  offiend  in  either  direction. 

R.  Ellis. 

THE  LATE  VICOMTE  DE  ROUGE, 

The  death  of  Vicomte  de  Rouge  makes  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Egyptologists  greatly  to  be  deplored.  His  earliest  contributions  to 
Egyptology  were  in  1846,  when  he  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
Bunsen's  Egypfs  Place  in  the  World's  History^  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  texts  than  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Revue  archiologique^  in  which  various  texts  were  discussed  with 
accuracy  and  extraordinary  ability.  Two  translations,  one  of  a  stele 
in  the  Papalacqua  collection,  tlie  other  of  the  so-called  statuette 
Naophore  in  the  Vatican,  appeared  in  1849  and  1851,  but  unac- 
companied by  the  original  texts  or  by  explanatory  commentaries.  In 
the  Mhnoire  sitr  V Inscription  dn  Tontbeau  d'^Ahmh  (1851),  M.  de 
Rouge  discussed  every  word  and  sign  with  minute  care,  and  set  an 
example  of  the  method  of  treatment  which  alone  can  lead  to  satis- 
factoiy  results.  In  1852  he  published  a  translation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  D'Orbigny  papyrus  {Tale  of  the  Tkvo  Brothers),  of  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  perusal,  long  before  the  text  was 
published  by  the  British  Museum.  In  1856  appeared  a  translation  of 
the  poem  of  Pentaour,  from  the  Sallier  papyrus  No.  3,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  curious  stele  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  relating  to  the  cure  of  an  Asiatic  princess  who  was  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit.    In  i860  commenced  the  explanation  of  the  Ritual  in 


the  Revue  archiologiqiie,  and  in  this  year  M.  de  Rouge  was  installed  in 
the  chair  of  Egyptology  in  the  College  of  France,  where  for  many 
years  his  lectures  were  attended  by  a  small  but  appreciative  auditory, 
to  whom  he  expounded  the  principles  of  careful  analysis  upon  which  he 
himself  proceeded.  In  1803  he  went  upon  a  mission  to  Egypt,  and 
brought  back  a  rich  harvest  of  inscriptions.  The  Recherches  sur  Ics 
Monuments  des  six  premieres  Dynasties,  a  work  of  great  care  and  elabo- 
ration, appeared  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  was  commenced  the 
publication,  in  parts,  of  a  Hieratic  Ritual  from  papyri  in  the  Louvre. 
This  work,  unfortunately,  is  yet  incomplete.  The  Chrestomathie 
egyptienne,  a  systematic  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  was  begun  in  1867,  and  a  second  fascicule  appeared  in  1868. 
Papers  on  the  Pianchi  stele  of  Gebel  Barkal,  on  the  intercourse  of 
European  nations  with  Egypt,  and  on  many  inscriptions  of  historical 
importance,  have  also  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Roug^  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  our  catalogue  of  his  contributions  to  Egyptolo- 
gical science  must  not  be  considered  by  any  means  a  complete  one.  A 
scrupulous  philological  accuracy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
all  of  them,  and  no  writer  in  the  school  of  ChampoUion  has  been  more 
successful  in  'the  scientific  application  and  expansion  of  the  principles 
of  the  great  master. 

M.  de  Rouge  had  the  singular  happiness  of  having  a  son  who  shared 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  father  for  Egyptological  research,  and  who 
has  already  distinguished  himself  by  various  articles  of  great  merit, 
principally  in  the  Revue  arch^logique,     * 


Intelligence. 

Professor  A.  Weber's  essay  on  the  Rdmdyana,  which  was  published 
in  the  Abhatuilungen  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  which 
an  English  translation,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  appeared  in  Mr.  Bur- 
gess* Indian  Antiquary  for  April,  June,  and  August,  1872,  is  beginning 
to  be  severely  commented  upon  by  Hindu  scholars.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  paper  referred  to  attempts  to  prove  that  Vilmlki,  the 
composer  of  the  Hindu  epic,  was  acquainted,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  Homer's  Iliad;  and  that  the  main  plot  of  his  composition 
-—the  abduction  of  Siti  to  Lanki  (Ceylon),  as  well  as  sevend  other 
incidents — were  taken  from  the  Greek  poem.  Professor  Weber  also 
maintains  the  story  of  R^a,  as  contained  in  a  Buddhist  treatise,  the 
Da^ratha  Jdtaka,  to  be  a  more  ancient  version  of  the  legend,  not  yet 
adulterated  with  elements  of  Western  origin.  The  current  w^eekly 
numbers  of  the  Native  Opinion,  of  Bombay,  contain  a  very  able  and 
dignified  review  of  the  essay,  by  Mr.  Ktshinath  Trimbak  Telang, 
"Was  the  Rdmiyana  copied  from  Homer?"  being  a  paper  read,  on 
September  2,  1872,  before  the  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
at  Bombay.  This  writer  endeavours  to  refute  Professor  Weber's 
arguments  one  by  one.  showing  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit 
literature  and  the  writings  of  European  scholars.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  the  total  want  of  correspondence  in  the  delineation  of  the  various 
characters  introduced  in  the  two  poems.  The  first  number  of 
Mr.  Mookerjge's  Magazine  (July  1872)  also  contains  a  brief  notice  of 
the  essay,  by  Babii  Rajendralll  Mitra,  who,  without  at  all  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  tries  to  pooh-pooh  the  matter,  and  to 
treat  the  whole  discussion  as  a  joke  of  Professor  Weber's.  He  also 
believes  that  European  savants  are  generally  disposed  to  receive 
Professor  Weber's  views  as  facts.  We  are  not,  however,  aware  of  any 
European  scholar  having  as  yet  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  matter, 
either  for  or  against  the  views  of  Professor  Weber. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  Sanskrit  students  in  this  country  to  learn 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  books  in  the  British  Museum  is  now 
complete,  and  may  henceforth  be  consulted  in  the  Reading  Room.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  Sanskrit  bibliography 
will  be  made  available  to  all  students.  Next  to  the  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Goldstucker,  the  British  Museum  probably  contains  the  most 
complete  collection  of  printed  Sanskrit  works  ;  and  no  catalogue  of  the 
former  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  preparation,  the  trustees  would  no 
doubt  render  a  good  service  to  Sanskrit  scholars  by  allowing  their 
catalogue  to  be  printed. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Kuhn's  Beitrage  (VII.  3)  consists  this  time  of  only  two  articles. 
The  one  by  Spiegel,  on  Burnoufs  Zend  investigations,  combats  the 
prevalent  supposition  ''that  Bumouf  obtained  his  results  by  means  of 
comparative  philology  ;  that  he  discovered  the  meaning  of  Zend  words 
by  comparison  with  Sanskrit ;  and  that  he  thought  next  to  nothing  of 
the  assistance  of  tradition — in  fact,  Spiegel  asserts  that  he  entirely 
departs  from  tradition  in  only  twenty-eight  words  out  of  a  thousand." 
The  other  is  by  Fick,  on  Lagarde's  Phrygian  glosses.  By  means  of 
these  he  proves  that  tlie  Phrygians  were  not  only  Indo-Europeans,  but 
that  they  were  more  closely  related  to  the  Aryans  of  Europe  than  of 
Asia ;  whether  of  the  north  or  of  the  south  of  Europe,  he  leaves  to  be 
decided  another  time.    As  to  5/>ov,  <*  above,"  the  most  certain  analogue 
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occurs  in  the  Gaulish  ver-^  Welsh  guor-^  gor-^  and  'gwar^  rh  lipca ;  nor 
need  d^o^ctv  (zr^iXcZ^)  be  Iranic — compare  the  Old  Irish  proper  name 
Adamndft. 

Zeitschrift  ftir  vergleichende  Spraohforschung,  Vol.  XXL  Pt.  2 
and  3. — ^This  double  number  is  chiefly  devoted  to  **  Umbrian  Studies," 
by  J.  Savelsbei^.  [The  article  (or  book,  for  it  occupies  140  pages)  calls 
for  a  detailed  examination^  The  matter  is  arranged  under  the  different 
phonetic  changes  exemplified ;  and  several  collateral  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed, in  particular  (under  the  change  from  v  to  A)  questions  relating 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  conjugation.] — Miscellanea,  by  H.  Kern,  are — 
(i)  ffSvl,  "cow  j"  (2)  the  Oscan  perfect  in  -Ue ;  (3)  the  Oscan  words 
brains  and  cadets, — E.  Windisch  reviews  Dr.  H.  Brunnhofer's  TciAa, 
Lact  the  Graeco-Italian  Name  of  Milk,  [Rejects,  after  a  most  careful 
examination,  the  author's  theory  that  the  root  is  ^a/,  **  to  swallow," 
and  proposes  gal^  **  to  drip,"  instead.] — Schweitzer- Sidler  reviews 
several  important  recent  books  : — Enderis,  Versuch  einer  Fornienlehre 
dtr  oskischen  Sprache ;  Abel,  Ueber  einige  Grundziige  der  latemischen 
IVortsUllung.  [Thoughtful,  connecting  language  with  psychology.] 
Ascoli,  the  German  translation  of  his  Corsi  di  Glottologia;  Hadley, 
On  the  Nature  and  Theory  of  the  Greek  Accent ;  Whitney,  On  the 
NcUure  and  Designation  of  the  Accent  in  Sanskrit.  [Papers  from  the 
7>fl«jflr/i<?;/j  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  1869-70,  which 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Academy.'\  Mhnoires  de  la  SocUti  de  Lin- 
guistique  de  Paris,  t  i.  4°  fasc.  [Valuable  papers.] — Rumpelt,  Die 
detitschen  Pronomina  und  Zahkoorter  historisch  dargestellt. — Works  of 
Professor  Elia  Lattes,  of  Milan,  viz. :  (i)  Osservazioni  sopra  alcune 
Iscrizioni  etrnschc  (Memoria  del  professore  Elia  Lattes,  s.  corresp.  del 
R.  L  Lombardo ;  9  die.  1869)  ;  (2)  Osserv,  cet.y  lette  nell'  adunanza 
del  9.  nov.  1871,  del  R.  L  Lomb.  di  scienze  e  lettere ;  (3)  Osserv.  in- 
torno  alle  Epigrafi  etrusche  fiorentine  del  tipo  dell'  undecima  bilingue, 
lette  nelP  ad.  del  28  die.  1871  ;  (4)  Intorno  alle  Ep.  etr.  (Fabr.  384-397) 
del  t  dell'  und.  bil.,  ed  intorno  ad  altre  unilingue,  comprese  fra'  numeri 
(Fabr.  73-231) ;  osserv.  lette  nell'  ad  del  25  gennajo  1872  ;  (5)  Intorno 
at  tipi  delle  Ep.  latine  delV  Etruria,  confrontati  con  quelli  delle  Ep.  etr. ; 
osserv.  presentate  nell'  ad.  del  21  marzo  1872 ;  (6)  Intorno  alle  Uni" 
lingui  etr.  (Fabr.  402-462  ter)  del  t.  dell'  und.  bil.  ed  intorno  alle 
varietli  di  quel  tipo  ;  osserv.  pres.  nell*  ad.  del  21.  m.  1872.  [The 
result  of  these  investigations,  which  Dr.  Schweitzer-Sidler  accepts  as 
certain,  is  that  Etruscan  is  an  Indo-Germanic  language,  one  of  the 
Italian  group  ;  and  that  the  inscriptions  contain  chiefly  proper  names, 
among  them  a  large  proportion  of  female  names.  They  ofler  a  rich  har- 
vest for  the  subject  of  Italian  declension,  word-formation,  and  nomen- 
clature, and  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  Italian  phonetics  and 
palaeography.  It  is  reported  that  Corssen  has  arrived  at  similar  results.] — 
L.eskien  reviews  Miklosich,  Die  slavischen  Elemente  im  Neugriechischen. 
[The  influence  of  Slavonic  on  modern  Greek  has  been  very  slight :  that 
of  Albanian  has  been  the  most  important,  next  that  of  Romance  and 
Turkish.] — Gothic  vopija,  **  I  call ;"  by  Joh.  Schmidt. — Two  Indian 
similes,  by  Windisch.  [Exemplify  the  use  of  the  potential,  as  in 
Homer.] 

The  Indian  Antiqueury.  Part  IX.  Bombay,  September  1872. — 
Biographical  Notices  of  Grandees  of  the  Mughul  Court  j  by  H.  Bloch- 
mann.  [Continued  ;  on  the  titles  in  use  at  the  Dehli  court ;  biography 
of  Vazir  Khan  Hakim  'Alim  Uddin  ;  and  RAjah  Basu  of  Niirpiir  in  the 
district  of  Kangrah.] — On  the  Bhar  kings  of  Eastern  Oudh  ;  by  W.  C. 
Benett  [This  dynasty  appears  to  have  reigned  from  about  iioo  A.D., 
their  kingdom  stretching  from  Malwa  to  Mirzapur  and  Faizabad,  with 
its  principal  strongholds  at  Kalangar  and  Karra  ;  and  was  overthrown 
by  Nasiruddin  in  1247  A.D.,  when  the  last  kings,  Dalki  and  Malki,  were 
slain  under  the  walls  of  the  Dalman  fort.] — A  specimen  of  Kashmiri : 
The  Ddstdn  Sheikh  Shibli^  in  Kasmiri  verse,  with  an  interlinear  and  a 
literal  translation  ;  by  G.  W.  Leitner. — Translation  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Prithirdja  Rdsau  ;  by  Kavi  Chand  Barddi.*!  [A  paraphrase  of  the 
first  book,  except  the^ introductory  portion.] — The  Bhutds  of  Nagara 
Maln4d  in  Maisur ;  by  V.  N.  Narasimmiyengar.  [On  the  superstition, 
-woiship  of .  demons  (bhdtas),  &c.  in  Mysore.] — Bengali  Folklore  : 
Legenos  from  Dinajpur ;  by  G.  H.  Damant.  [Continued.] — Review 
[favourable]  of  M.  A.  Sherring's  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  as  represented 

in  Benares.  —  Correspondence. Part   X.     October  1872.  —  Stone 

Monuments  in  the  district  of  Singhbhum ;  Chota  NAgpur  ;  by  V.  Ball. 
[On  the  practice  of  the  Chotd  Ndgpur  Kols  to  erect  monuments  to 
their  deceased  friends.] — Notes  on  the  Rasakallolaf  an  ancient  Oriya 
p>oem ;  by  J.  Beames.  [Continued.] — The  Caves  of  the  Brazen  Glen 
and  oUier  remains  about  Mauje  Pdtna,  Taluka  Chalisgaum ;  by  W.  F. 
Sinclair.  [Description  of  some  caves,  supposed  to  have  been  viharas, 
in  a  valley  in  the  Satmala  range.] — The  Date  of  the  Nydydkusumdnjali ; 
by  Kashinath  T.  Telang.  [Contests  Professor  Cowell's  determination  of 
the  date  of  that  work  (twelfth  century),  by  showing  that  Udayandchirya, 
its  author,  was  a  different  writer  from  the  Udayana  who  has  commented 
on  a  work  of  Vachaspatimisra.  According  to  the  writer's  reasoning, 
the  Kusumdnjali  cannot  have  been  composed  later  than  the  eleventh 
century.] — On  the  Date  of  Patanjali,  and  the  King  in  whose  reign  he 
lived ;  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar.  [From  a  passage  in  Patanjali's  com- 
mentary on  Pii^ini,  the  Alahdbhdshya,  Professor  Goldstiicker  maintained 


that  Patanjali  must  have  lived  about  144  B.c.  Mr.  Bandarkar  now 
adduces  another  passage,  which  seems  to  point  to  Pa^aliputra  as  the 
residence  of  Patanjali,  under  King  Pushpamitra,  who  probably  reigned 
from  178  to  142  B.C.]— On  the  Vrihatkathd  of  Kshemendra;  by  G. 
Biihler.  [Somadeva,  the  author  of  Kathdsaritsdgara,  states  that  his 
work  contains  the  essence  of  the  Vrihatkathd,  written  by  one  Gui^idhya 
in  Prikrit.  It  is  also  evident  from  Da^din  and  Subandhu  that  such  a 
work  existed  in  their  time,  and  that  it  was  divided  into  sections  called 
lambas.  Dr.  Biihler  now  has  discovered  a  MS.  of  a  Vrihatkathd  in 
Sanskrit,  by  Kshemendra,  in  lambas,  wherein  the  author  states  to 
have  rewritten  GunS^hya's  work  in  Sanskrit.] — An  Interesting  Passage 
in  Kum^la  BhatJa's  Tantravdrttika ;  by  A.  C.  Bumell.  [In  this 
passage  Kumirila  (seventh  century)  mentions  some  Telugu  words  which 
are  still  current.] — Sketches  of  Mathudi ;  by  F.  S.  Growse.  [Con- 
tinued :  IV.  Barsdna  and  Nandginw.  The  former  town,  the  home  of 
Krishna's  favourite  mistress  RAdhA,  dates  from  the  time  of  Riipa  R^ma, 
a  Katara  Brahmin  and  Purohita  to  Bharatpur,  Sindhia,  and  Holkar. 
Nandginw,  the  reputed  home  of  Krishna's  foster-father,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Rdpa  Sinha,  a  Sinsinwftr  Ja^.] — On  some  Eminent 
Characters  in  Sanskrit  Literature ;  by  Sashagiri  Sastri.  [Account  of 
Vikram^tya  ( Vikramirka)  ;  and  Bhoja,  king  of  Dh&ri  in  Malwa.] — 
Asiatic  Societies. — Miscellanea. Part  XI.  November  1872. — Kir- 
tans,  or  hymns  from  the  earliest  Bengali  poets ;  by  J.  Beames.  [Six 
popular  Vaishnava  hynms,  Bengali  text  and  English  translation.] — 
The  Celts  of  Toungoo  ;  by  F.  Mason.  [Descriptions,  illustrated,  of 
ancient  stone  and  copper  implements,  found  in  Burmah.  The  writer 
supposes  them  to  have  been  introduced  in  former  times  from  India  and 
China  ;  as  copper  and  basalt,  and  other  stones  of  which  they  are  made, 
are  foreign  to  Burmah.] — Dondra  Inscription  ;  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
[Elu  (ancient  Sinhalese)  stone  inscription  of  a  king,  Sanga  Bo,  supposed 
by  the  writer  to  date  from  about  A.D.  712.] — Nax&yan  Svami ;  by  the 
editor.  [Historical  account  of  Naralya^  Svimt  and  his  sect  in  Gujar&t 
and  Kithiiwad.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  born  at  Chupiyd,  near 
Ayodhyd  (Oudh),  in  1780,  and  died  at  Did&  Khachar  in  1829.]— Some 
Account  of  the  Pilis  of  Dinajpur  ;  by  G.  H.  Damant.  [Account  of  the 
customs  of  this  tribe,  which  are  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  diflerent 
from  those  of  other  Hindus.] — On  Some  Enunent  Characters  in  Sanskrit 
Literature  ;  by  M.  Sashagiri  Sdstrt.  [Continuation  :  Kilidasa.]— 
Srivapa  Saturdays  in  Southern  India;  by  V.  N.  Narasimmiyengar. 
[Account  of  a  vow  made  in  honour  of  the  god  Srinivisa  Sv&m!  of  Tiru- 
pati,  consisting  of  a  begging  excursion  on  Saturdays  in  the  month  of 
§dlvai^] — Bengali  Folklore  :  Legends  from  Dinajpur ;  by  G.  H.  Da- 
mant. [Continued.] — Man^  Raja's  or  Kavi  Manga's  Abhidhdna  ;  by 
F.  Kittel.  [Account  of  a  MS.,  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  Raja's 
library  at  Maisur,  of  a  hitherto  unknown  Canarese  dictionary  of  consi- 
derable value,  entitled  Manga  Rija's  Nighaiffu.] — Archaeology  in  the 
K|ishni  District  [Extracts  from  the  Proceiedings  ef  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment, June  7,  1 87 1  :  Letter  from  Sir  W.  Elliot  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.] — On  the  Gonds  and  Kurkus  of  the  Baitul 
District ;  by  W.  Ramsay.  [From  the  Report  on  the  Land  Revenue 
Settlement  of  the  Baitul  District :  Accounts  of  those  two  tribes,  both  of 
which  claim  a  RSjput  origin.  The  language  of  the  Gonds  is  said  to 
contain  no  element  of  Sanskrit  or  other  roots  of  the  present  Hindu 
language  ;  whilst  that  of  the  Kurkus  is  held  to  have  a  decided  aflinity 
to  Telugu.] — Asiatic  Societies. — Review  [favourable]  of  F.  Kittel's 
Yajnatantrasudhdnidhi,  Mangalore,  1872 ;  by  A.  B. — Correspondence 
and  Miscellanea. 

The  Pandit  Vol.  VII.  Nos.  74-77.  Benares,  July-October  1872. — 
The  Sabdakhanda,  or  foiurth  chapter,  of  the  Chintdma^i  (a  celebrated 
work  on  the  Nydya  philosophy),  with  Ruchidattamifra's  commentary. 
(Continued.] — The  Brahma-mtmdnisA,  or  Veddnta  aphorisms,  with 
Kantha^ivdcharya's  comment.  [Continued  :  Adhydya  I.  pddas  3  and  4 ; 
Adhyiya  II.  p&das  i  and  2  (one  pllda  in  each  number).] — The  JCarp^ra- 
manjart  [A  Sa^aka,  or  dramatic  composition  in  the  Prikfit  dialect, 
by  Raja^ekhara ;  edited,  with  a  Sanskrit  translation,  by  Vamandcharya. 
Concluded  in  Nos.  74-76  :  Acts  {Javanikdntara)  2-4.] — Obituary  No- 
tices (in  Sanskrit)  of  Dharmdrima  (Ceylon)  and  Professor  Goldstiicker 
(No.  74). — The  Vidvanmanoranjint,  or  "  Rejoicer  of  the  Mind  of  the 
Learned,"  a  commentary  on  Saddnanda's  Veddntasdra,  by  Rdmatirtha  ; 
edited,  with  an  English  translation,  by  A.  E.  G.  and  G.  D.  [Continued 
in  Nos.  75-77.] — ICatipayaprafnavichdra,  [Problems  and  solutions,  in 
?lokas,  by  Vinayaka?astri ;  Nos.  76  and  7 7. J — Catalogue  of  Benares 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts.    [Continued.] 

Fhilologischer  Anzeiger,  Vol.  IV.  No.  11. — The  principal  works 
reviewed  are :  On  National  Education,  by  the  author  of  Letters  on 
Berlin  Education.  [Advocates  greater  prominence  to  Greek  as  com- 
pared with  Latin,  suppressing  composition,  teaching  grammar  by  read- 
ing instead  of  by  the  learning  of  rules,  simplifying  examinations,  &c. 
The  reviewer  recognises  the  evils  to  be  met,  especially  the  tendency  to 
exercise  the  memory  and  not  the  judgment,  but  doubts  the  efficacy  of 
some  of  the  remedies  proposed.] — Dr.  J.  Lattmann  :  The  reform  in  the 
elementary  teaching  of  the  ancient  languages  brought  about  by  the 
modern  science  of  language.  [Wishes  to  t)ase  the  teaching  of  compara- 
tive science  of  language  upon  a  Grerman  grammar,  of  which  the  kernel 
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shall  be  Middle  High  German  :  the  reviewer  prefers  Greek,  beginning 
with  Homer.] — ^J.  Lattmann  and  H.  D.  Miiller:  School  Latin  Grammar. 
— Dr.  A.  Drager :  Historical  Svntax  of  the  Latin  language.  [Recog- 
nises the  great  merit  of  the  book  as  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  of 
the  kind.] — H.  Lutze :  De  Homericorum  carminum  ratione  strophica. 
— Gul.  Fries :  De  anacoluthis  Sophocleis,  pars  prior. — Roesner :  Rerum 
Praenestinanim,  pars  iii. — Dr.  H.  Babuche :  The  development  of  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  army. — August  Boeckh :  Collected  minor 
writings,  sixth  volume,  viz.  Academic  Dissertations  delivered  ia  the 
years  1836- 1858,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 


New  Publications. 

Afuleii    Psyche   et  Cupido  rec.  et  emend.    O.  Jahn.    £d.  altera. 

Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  u.  Hartel. 
BucHHOLZ,  £.    Die  homerischen  Realien.    2.  Abth.   Die  drei  Natur- 

reiche.     Leipzig :  Engelmann. 
Carnuth,  O.    De  Etymologici  Magni  Fontibus.    Berlin :  Bomtriiger. 
CuRTius,  Geo.    Studien  zur  griechischen  u.  lateinischen  Grammatik. 

$.  Bd.  2.  Hft.     Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
Grumme,  Dr.  Alb.     Commentatio  de  Taciti  Historianim  libri  primi 

capite  Lxx.    Gerae.     (Berlin  :  Calvary  und  Co.) 
Hayman,  H.     The  Odyssey  of  Homer.     Vol.  IL  Bks.  Vn.-XH. 

Edited  with  Notes,  &c.    Nutt. 
Malinowski,  L.     Beitrage  zur  slavischen  Dialectologie.     i.  Ueber 

die  Oppeln'sche  Mundart  in  Oberschlesien.     i.  Hft.  Laut-  und  For- 

menlehre.     (Inaugural  Dissertation.)    Warschau  :  Wende. 
Mnemosyne.    Bibliotheca  Philologica  Batava.    Nova  Series.    Vol.  I. 

[A  continuation  of  the  periodical  which  became  celebrated  under 

Cobet's  editorship,  185  2- 1862.]    Leipzig :  Richtcr  u.  Harrassowitz. 
Phillips,  G.    Die  Wohnsitze  der  Kelten  auf  der  pyrenaischen  Halb- 

insel.     (Academy  Reprint.)    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn  in  Conmi. 
ScHELER,  A.    Dictionnaire  d'£tymologie  fran9aise  d'aprb  les  resul- 

tats  de  la  science  modeme.    Nouvelle  edition  enti^rement  refondue 

et  considerablement  augmentee.    Bruxelles  :  Muquardt.    Londres  : 

Nutt. 

Vahlen,  J.  Aristotelische  Aufsatze.  II.  Ueber  ein  Capitel  aus 
Aristoteles'  Politik,    (Academy  Reprint.)    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

Weske,  M.  Untersuchungen  zur  vergleichenden  Grammatik  d.  fin- 
nischen  Sprachstammes.    X^ipzig :  Breitkopf  u.  Hartel. 
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Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books^  Articles^ 
&*c,,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance. 

The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertdke  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  published  on  Saturday^  February 
15,  and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by  February  1 1. 


Now  Ready, 

THE   ODYSSEY   OF    HOMER. 

Vol.  I.,  Books  z  to  6.    Vol.  II.,  Books  7  to  za. 
Edited^  with  Marginal  References ^  Various  Readings^  Notes,  and  Appetidices, 

By  HENRY   HAYMAN,  D.D., 
Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

8vo.,  cloth,  Z4X.  each  Vol. 
London :  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 


^orks  by  T,  S.  Barrett. 

z.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  A  PRIORI.  2j. 

8.  A  NEW  VIEW  OF  CAUSATION. 

N.B. — ^This  is  out  of  print,  but  has  been  republished,  as 
3.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.    4X.  td. 

Provost  &  Co.,  36,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Zoological  Mythology ;  or,  the  liegends  of  Animals.    By 

ANGELO  DE  GUBERNATIS,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  Institutio  di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Perfezionamento,  at  EloreDce, 
&c    Two  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  xxvi— 43a,  and  vii — ^442,  cloth,  28*, 

Myths  and  Myth-Makers :  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions,  Inter- 
Dretcd  by  Comparative  Mythology.  By  JOHN  FISKE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of 
Harvard  University.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  260,  cloth,  xar.  6rf. 

The   Romance  of  Siamese    Harem   Life.     By  Mrs.  A.  I{. 

LEONOWENS,  Author  of  "  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court," 
Crown  8vo.,  with  x^  full-page  Woodcuts,  pp.  300^  doth,  14*. 

The  Chinese  Classics.    With  a  Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical 

Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.   By  JAMES  LEGGE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  \ 
Vol.  V.  Part  I,  royal  8vo.,  doth,  42J.    Contents:  Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Chwang, 
Min,  He,  Wan,  Seuen  and  Ch'ing,  and  the  Prolegomena. 

Vol.  V.  Part  2,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  526,  cloth,  42*.    Contents :  Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aou, 
Ting,  and  Gae,  with  Tso's  Appendix  ;  and  the  Indexes. 

The  Hymns  of  the  Big- Veda,  in  Sanhiti  and  Pada  Texts, 
without  the  Commentary  of  SSyana.  Edited  by  Prof.  MAX  MULLER.  Four 
vols.  8vo.,  pp.  x6oo.  [/«  ihe^ess. 

The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henxy  Thomas 

COLEBROOKE.  The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  COLEBROOKE. 
Bart,  M.P.  The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  CO  WELL.  3  vols.  Vol.  L,  The 
Life.  {Nearly  ready. 

Oriental    Religions    and    their  Belation    to    Universal 

RELIGION.  India.  By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  8vo.,  pp.  vi— 802,  doth,  24J. 
London:  TRUBNER  &  CO..  8  &  60*  Paternoster  Row. 


The  Rev.  W.  W.  BRADLSyS  Latin  Prose  OouTBe. 


Revised  Edition,  in  x2mo.,  price  3*.  6rf.,  and  Key,  price  5*. 

Latin     Prose    Exercises :    Consisting    of 

-«•  English  Sentences  translated  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  to  be  re-tzanslated 
into  the  Onginal  Latin.  By  W.  W.  BRADLEY,  M.A.  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
adapted  throughout  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

*»*  To  lead  on  beginners  to  write  Latin  paragraphs,  and  to  teach  in  the  simplest 
manner  the  right  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  are  the  main  objects  of  this  work. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  5^.,  and  Key,  price  5^.  &/. 

LESSONS  IN  LATIN  PROSE,  fonning  an  Easy  Introduction  to 
the  Writing  of  Continuous  Latin  Prose.  Revised  luiition,  with  copious  Indexes, 
English  and  Latin. 

"We  think  highly  both  of  the  plan  and  its  execution."— .4 /^l^mrMM. 
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General  Literature  and  Art. 


P.-J.  Proudhon.    Sa  vie  et  sa  correspondance.     Par  C.-A.  Sainte 

Beuve.     Michel  X^vy. 

The  literary  world  was  surprised  and  somewhat  shocked 
when,  in  1865,  the  jRSvu^  Contemporaine  published  the  first 
of  the  Etudes  collected  in  the  present  volume.  Sainte 
Beuve,  it  was  weU  known,  was  the  most  indulgent  as  well  as 
the  most  conscientious  and  penetrating  of  critics  ;  but  why 
he  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  tolerate  the  intolerant  foe  of 
property,  God,  and  the  romantic  literature — how,  not  con- 
tent with  tolerating,  he  should  evidently  sympathize  and 
avowedly  admire, — these  were  indeed  perplexing  questions. 
In  the  work  as  it  now  appears  (still  unfortunately  incom- 
plete), tlie  points  of  sympathy  are  made  more  evident  than 
the  grounds  of  admiration ;  it  is  Proudhoii  as  a  man  rather 
than  as  .an  author  that  the  critic  aims  at  appreciating  and 
vindicating,  and  though  in  his  case  the  two  characters  blend 
more  closely  than ,  usual,  the  positive  value  of  his  literary 
work  is  less  clearly  defined  than  is  customary  with  Sainte 
Beuve.  This  defect  might  have  been  supplied  had  the  life, 
which  stops  before  1848,  been  continued  down  to  the  date 
when  Proudhon  delivered  his  protest  against  the  eflfeminate 
literature  of  the  day  in  La  yu^ticc  dans  la  RtvoltUiony  or  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  literary  copyright  by  the  light  of  his 
peculiar  views  about  property  m  general.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  what  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eminent 
feuilletonist  to  the  not  less  eminent  pamphleteer  was  a  cer- 
tain versatile  cathoUcity  of  mind  common  to  both,  while  on 
a  nearer  acquaintance  it  appeared  that  the  revolutionary 
economist  and  the  romantic  poet  had  a  still  deeper  ground 
of  sympathy  in  the  scepticism  which  was  their  common 
salvation  from  the  opposite  dangers,  charlatanism  and  plati- 
tude. Sainte  Beuve  was  touched  to  find  a  politician,  an 
agitator,  like  Proudhon,  professing,  not  sound  philosophy, 
but  any  philosophy,  showing,  not  a  correct  critical  taste,  but 
at  least  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  taste.  Proudhon,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  but  be  mollified,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  two  came  in  contact,  by  the  complete  absence  of 
prejudice  in  the  Imperial  senator,  who  looked  upon  property 
as  an  afi'air  of  police  regulation,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  anybody  had  a  divine  right  to  anything,  but 


wished  sincerely  well  to  the  many  practical  reforms  that  such 
a  doctrine  suggests. 

Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon  was  bom  at  Besan9on,  in  January, 
1809.  His  father.worked  in  a  brewery,  his  mother  was  a 
peasant  girl  who  had  been  in  service ;  but  they  gave  their 
son  what  education  they  could,  and  at  fourteen  he  began  to 
firequent  the  public  -library  of  the  town,  and  astonished  the 
librarian  by  sometimes  asking  for  eight  or  ten  books  at  a 
sitting.  At  nineteen  he  took  to  printing  as  a  trade,  and 
after  making  the  tour  of  France  as  a  journeyman,  and 
passing  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  compositor  and 
prote^  he  became  a  corrector  for  the  press,  and  found  means 
to  learn  Latin  and  a  little  Hebrew  while  revising  the  proofs 
of  an  edition  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Vulgate.  W'hat  he 
learnt  in  this  way  was  certainly  better  than  nothing,  and 
enabled  him  to  write  an  Essay  on  Grammar,  which  ser\^ed 
as  a  tide  for  his  election  to  a  pension  of  1,500  francs,  tenable 
for  three  years,  which  the  Academy  of  Besan^on  had  to 
award  to  the  most  promising  poor  student  of  the  place.  It 
gave  a  piquancy  to  his  later  controversial  writings  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  French  laymen  who  could  quote  Scrip- 
ture, and  his  habit  of  beginning  every  discussion  rather 
*'  avant  la  crtation  du  monde^^  may  have  seemed  to  himself 
and  the  more  candid  of  his  proletarian  readers,  as  an  earnest 
of  scientific  impartiality.  His  occasional  display  of  obsolete 
or  undigested  learning  was  never  more  than  a  harmless 
pedantry,  not  affecting  the  substance  of  his  real  work  ;  but 
his  judgment  was  usually  so  clear  that  we  have  to  think  of 
him  as  practically  self-taught  to  explain  the  peculiarity. 
His  intellectual  sympathies  were  so  varied  that  whatever 
subject  he  knew  anything  about  interested  him,  and 
consequently  found  a  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  his 
meditations ;  but  as  his  knowledge  was  far  from  universal 
these  subsidiary  studies  do  not  join  on  to  the  rest  as 
harmoniously  as  if  they  had  been  deliberately  chosen. 
Sainte  Beuve  lays  some  stress  on  this  unfamiliar  side  of 
Proudhon,  as  a  savant  spoilt,  and  it  certainly  appears, 
from  letters  to  his  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  as 
if  there  had  been  a  time  when  philology  or  metaphysics 
might  have  offered  scope  enough  for  his  reforming  zeal. 
His  pension  was  forestalled  to  discharge  his  business  debts 
(his  partner  in  a  printing  speculation  had  committed  suicide), 
and  it  was  during  the  three  lonely  years  of  privation,  bordering 
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on  misery,  which  he  spent  in  studying  at  Paris,  that  he  seems 
first  to  have  accepted  as  a  vocation  the  redress  of  the  economic 
wrongs  of  his  order.  In  his  first  metnoir,  containing  the 
famous  definition,  "  Property  is  theft,"  he  calls  himself 
"  chercheur  de  v^rit^,  en  grec  skeptikos,"  yet  just  before  the 
publication  of  the  work  he  had  written  to  a  friend,"  pray  God 
I  may  find  a  publisher ;  it  may  be  the  salvation  of  the 
country."  All  through  life  his  mental  attitude  remained  the 
same.  He  believed  there  were  salutary  economical  truths 
waiting  to  be  discovered  ;  while  in  the  first  fervour  of  produc- 
tion he  believed  that  he  had  already  discovered  and  was  able 
to  reveal  them  :  calmer  reflection  or  the  indiffefence  of  the 
world  would  then  persuade  him  that  the  revelation  was  still 
incomplete ;  but  he  never  made  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
truths  he  was  seeking  depend  on  the  success  of  his  indivi- 
dual efforts ;  nearly  all  his  outbursts  of  hope  and  pride  end 
with  a  sigh  of  self-distrust :  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
magnify  my  part :  I  am  telling  my  dreams,"  "  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  they  who  can  be  satisfied  with  themselves  ! "  is 
his  answer  to  the  taunt  that  he  wishes  to  demolish  every- 
thing, private  property,  community  of  goods,  monarchy, 
democracy,  God  and  the  devil,  and  is  not  even  satisfied  with 
himself  He  never  troubled  himself  to  avoid  inconsisten- 
cies :  to  see  a  tnith  was  to  be  obliged  to  tell  it :  if  he  had 
failed  to  see  it  before,  so  much  the  worse,  but  still,  better  late 
than  never.  Only,  as  he  grew  older  and  less  sanguine,  his 
discoveries  and  his  criticism  became  more  uniformly  negative 
and  destructive  :  it  was  still  his  ambition  to  reconstruct,  but 
time  and  allies  failed  him.  Sainte  Beuve  does  not,  of  course, 
discuss  at  length  the  elaborate  arguments  by  which  Proudhon 
defends  his  initial  paradox ;  probably  he  thought  that  eternal 
justice  and  reason  had  as  little  to  do  witih  the  ri'ght  of 
possession  as  with  the  right  of  property,  and  his  criticism  is 
only  "  il  s'etait  log^  dans  la  t^te  un  absolu  de  v6rit6 ;  il  mc 
connaissait  I'^temel  A  peu  prh  des  choses  humaines  et  la 
marche  boiteuse  des  societes."  But  this  is  not  quite  juSt,  for 
Proudhon,  while  believing  in  the  absolute  equity  of  what  he 
calls  mutualism^  never  ventured  to  prbphesy  its  universal  ac- 
ceptance, or  to  ignore  the  passions  which  founded  and  per- 
petuate the  present  anti-social  order.  His  favourite  meta- 
physical doctrine  was  of  a  necessary  flux,  rhythm,  or  oppo- 
sition throughout  the  universe ;  the  lameness  of  progress 
was  an  a  priori  truth,  and  it  was  certainly  present  to  his 
mind  when  he  gave  Prince  Napoleon  the  famous  answer : 
"  *  Mais/  dit  le  prince  etonn^,  et  qui  ne  s'6tonne  pourtant  pas 
volontiers,  *  quelle  soci6te  r^vez  vous  done  ? ' — *  Prince,'  r^- 
pondit  Proudhon  avec  son  eclat  mordant,  *je  r^ve  une  soci6t6 
o  je  serais  guillotine  comme  conservateur.' "  Opposition 
was  a  law  of  nature,  and  he  was  its  prophet ;  if  his  friends 
were  in  power  they  were  sure  to  go  too  far  (r^ternel  k  peu 
pr6s  des  choses  humaines)  and  it  would  then  be  his  hard 
fate  to  oppose  their  errors ;  hence  his  comparative  content 
with  an  established  government  that  he  was  free 'to  oppose, 
like  the  Empire,  or,  what  he  had  thought  more  probable, 
Henri  V. ;  since  offences  must  come,  and  since  it  was  his 
mission  to  call  down  woe  upon  the  man  through  whom  they 
came,  he  preferred,  other  things  being  equal,  to  have  to  de- 
nounce a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bourbon  rather  than  Louis  Blanc 
or  Pierre  Leroux.  He  was  one  of  those  impracticable 
politicians  who  take  the  crimes  of  an  enemy  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  are  only  seriously  distressed  by  the  backslidings 
of  their  own  partizans.     But  we  are  anticipating  1848. 

His  Memoires  sur  la  Propriety  contained  the  germ  of 
the  mutualistic  theory  of  morality  which  he  never  actually 
developed  into  a  system.  He  does  npt  here  seek  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  justice  in  general,  which  the  defenders  of  pro- 
perty were  not  likely  to  deny ;  but,  taking  the  moral  law  for 
granted,  he  places  its  sanction  in  the  objective  characteristics 


of  the  race,  which  makes  a  law  to  itself  of  whatever  has  to 
be  done  or  forboijie  under  penalty  of  the  disintegration  of 
society.  It  is  admitted  to  be  theft  or  dishonesty  for  one 
man  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  another,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  that  every  advantage  is  "  unfair,"  because  no  one 
consents  willingly  to  a  bargain  by  which  he  is  a  loser ;  his 
consent  can  oiUy  be  secured  by  force  or  fraud,  constraint  or 
deception,  both  of  which  are  unjust.  The  only  lawful  pro- 
perty is  the  p&ssession  of  the  instruments  of  production,  and 
if  these  are  limited  in  extent  (like  land)  they  ought  to  be 
equally  divided,  even  at  the  cost  of  limiting  the  production 
of  some,  a  consequence  which,  \t  may  be  observed,  could 
scarcely  follow  under  a  "mutualist"  regime^  though  he 
accepts  it,  apparently  regarding  nature  as  a  great  capitalist 
whose  wages  fund  is  limited.  Insufficient  wages  lead  to 
competition  amongst  the  labourers  for  a  monopoly  of  work, 
whi^  is  a  fresh  source  of  inequality  and  misery,  or  rather 
an  artificial  reproduction  of  die  natural  "anrinomy,"  or 
strife,  between  man  and  God.  God,  in  his  second  fan.ous 
paradox,  "  IJieu,  c'est  le  mal,"  seems  to  stand  for  all  the 
brute  forces  of  the  natural  world  which  make  the  conditions 
of  human  life ;  but  the  conclusion  to  which  all  his  far-fetched 
lines  of  reasoning  point  is  simple  and  harmless  enough :  that 
in  the  battle  with  nature  the  interest  of  the  race  is  one  and 
identical,  and  that  the  community  loses,  while  individuals 
cannot  gain,  when  men,  instead  of  uniting  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  waste  their  strength  in  empty  rivalry  or  the  vain 
endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  each  other.  Men  thought  it 
was  possible  to  overreach  their  neighbours,  but  this  was  an 
"erreur  de  compte,"  a  simple  miscalculation,  though  it 
reduced  society  to  a  state  of  things  "  oU  la  production,  enfin, 
^tait  servitude,  et  T^change  escroquerie  mutuelle."  He  ends 
by  showing  that  when  every  one  is  bent  on  exacting  the 
most  he  may  and  on  giving  die  least  he  must,  the  friction  of 
society  in  its  contracts  and  exchanges  will  cause  a  positive 
fractional  loss  on  every  undertaking,  resulting  in  a  sensible 
deficit  in  the  common  wealth.  Political  econoinists  may 
object  that  the  friction  is  moral,  and  does  not  aflfec't  produc- 
tion, but  this  "  erreur  de  compte  "  is  amiable,  especially  as 
coming  from  an  ex-operative,  whose  livret  was  full  of  favour- 
able testimonials. 

Proudhon's  second  considerable  work,  "Systenie  des 
Contradictions  Economiqes,  ou  Philosophie  de  la  Misere," 
is  indispensable  for  the  history  of  his  opinions,  but  might  be 
spared  without  much  loss  to  his  reputation  or  influence  as 
a  writer.  In  1844-6  he  believed  himself  to  be  accomplishing 
for  France  the  work  which  his  German  friends  assured  him 
Hegel — continued  by  Strauss  and  Feuerbach — had  done  for 
Germany.  A  sprightiy  young  German  atheist  who  had 
come  to  Paris  to  interview  and  evangelize  the  French 
socialists,  concluded  a  lecture  on  the  neo-Hegelian  philosophy 
"Done  I'anthropologie,  c'est  la  mdtaphysique  en  action." 
"  Et  moi,"  said  Proudhon,  "  je  vais  dAnontrer  que  T^conomic 
politique,  c'est  la  m^taphysique  en  action."  But  as  his 
political  economy  was  ready  made  and  circu^lstantial,  while 
his  metaphysics  had  to  be  evolved  from  conscientiously 
scanty  premises,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  connect  his 
particular  conclusions  with  the  a  priori  truth  of  which  the)- 
were  supposed  to  be  the  counterpart  His  "Contradictions  " 
are  a  mixture  of  Kanfs  antinomies,  HegeVs  Gegefisatz,  and 
his  own  rooted"  conviction  that  every  thing  has  a  wrong  and 
a  right  side.  Besides  the  fimdamental  antagonism  between 
man  and  nature,  he  dwells  on  the  tendency  of  all  things  to 
decay  as  a  step  towards  renewal.  Religion  is  purified  and 
elevated  by  the  liberty  of  thought  and  criticism  which  finally 
destroys  it ;  in  the  state,  the  principle  of  authority  is  under- 
mined by  the  attempt  to  give  it  an  unassailable  foundation 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  for  the  people  ;  to  be  supreme, 
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must  be  free  as  well  as  absolute,  which'is  the  real  meaning 
of  his  third  paradox :  "  the  true  form  of  government  is 
anarchy."  Elsewhere  he  declares  the  government  of  man 
by  man  to  be  slavery,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  a  narrow 
escjpe  of  a  still  harder  name:  "Cannibalism  still  sub^sts 
amongst  us  :  witness  the  Eucharistic  sacrament  and  the  Code 
Penal  ! "  A  government  is  by  nature  the  "  scourge  of  God," 
and  he  was  accused,  not  without  some  reason,  of  trying  to 
square  the  political  circle,  when  he  continued  tQ  preach 
revolution  after  explaining  that  the  only  durable  revolution 
is  one  in  which  the  masses  do  not  become  the  government, 
and  the  government  does  not  become  revolutionary.  He 
looked  upon  revolution  as  an  organic  process,  while  every 
government  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  mechanical  and 
executive;  the  social  revolution  would  be  accomplished 
whenever  society  had  changed  its  mind,  and  the  political 
revolution  would  be  ripe  when  the  people  had  learnt  to 
prefer  the  blessings  of  anarchy  to  the  delusive  glories  of 
self-government.  With  the  same  inconvenient  logic,  he 
opposed  the  droit  au  travail  as  wrong  in  principle,  because 
a  right  against  the  state  or  the  moneyed  classes  implied  that 
both  institutions  were  legitimate ;  while  he  consented  to  its 
recognition  in  practice  as  sure  to  be  fatal,  first  to  property 
and  then  of  course  to  itself  In  1848  such  a  man  could  do 
little  but,  as  Proudhon  did,  keep  his  hands  clean,  and  get 
sent  to  prison  as  soon  as  possible  for  an  attack  on  the 
coming  tyrant.  Without  being  in  the  least  doctrinaire^  he 
was  too  scrupulous  and  too  logical  to  be  a  successful  man  of 
action,  and  on  looking  back  he  admitted  as  much  with  the 
melancholy  impartiality,  peculiar  to  him.  "J'ai  appris  \ 
mes  d^pens  qu'aux  instants  m^mes  oh  je  me  croyais  le  plus 
libre,  je  n'^tais  encore  dans  le  torrent  des  passions  politiques 
auquel  je  prdtendais  faire  obstacle,  qu*un  instrument  de 
cette  inintelligible  Providence  que  je  nie,  que  je  recuse." 

In  1856-7  when  Proudhon  was  preparing  his  book  "La 
Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans  TEglise,"  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  he  had  several 
conversations  >vith  Sainte  Beuve  about  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  the  latter  endeavoured,  he  thought  at  the  time  with 
some  success,  to  bring  the  reformer  to  a  more  lenient  view 
of  its  most  eminent  representatives,  notably  George  Sand. 
He  was  soon  undeceived.  Proudhon  was  almost  a  fanatic 
in  what  regarded  morality.  The  idea  of  duty  was  essential 
to  his  political  theories,  and  if  the  claims  of  art  were  once 
admitted  to  compete  with  the  claims  'of  morality,  what 
would  become  of  the  point  d'appui  for  his  economical 
reforms?  Other  more  legitimate  considerations  had  their 
weight  as  well.  Sainte  Beuve  quotes  a  letter  written  in 
1 840,  in  which  he  develops  in  his  paradoxical  fashion  the 
opinion  of  Fontanes,  "  tou^  les  vers  sont  faits  "  :  all  the  cor- 
rect verses  that  are  not  stupid  have  been  written,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  to  tolerate  incorrectness  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change  or  in  the  name  of  liberty  ;  art,  too,  had  its 
duties,  and  his  heresy,  according  to  modem  notions,  was  in 
supposing  that  its  duties  were  ascertainable  by  reason, 
instead  of  by  the  aesthetic  intuition  which,  on  his  own  con- 
fession (Du  Principe  de  TArt),  he  lacked.  Yet,  it  is  Sainte 
Beuve  who  says  so,  "  Proudhon  eut  ^t^  un  fort  bon  et 
m^me  un  fin  critique  littdraire ;  il  en  avait  T^toffe  "  ;  and  one 
has  only  to  remember  Lessing  to  know  how  large  a  share 
pure  intellect  may  have  in  the  highest  class  of  criticism. 
Some  of  his  judgments  are  fair,  and  neatly  expressed. 
Lamartine  was  incapable  of  intellectual  achievements;  his 
Meditations  Poetiques  purely  negative,  a  lamentation  over  the 
end  of  the  ages  of  faith  :  "/cw  ce  cdte  funkraire  ce  poeme  se 
rattache  k  la  revolution ;  aussi  le  succbs  fiit  grand  et  m^ritd ; " 
but  this  vein  exhausted,  the  poet  seems  to  him  a  "  littera- 
teur d^sherite  " ;  and  of  Victor  Hugo,  who,  while  hunting 


subjects  in  mediaeval  Catholicism  or  the  Mahometan 
East,,  does  not  see  the  revolution  couching  at  his  feet,  he 
asks,  "n*est  ce  pas  aussi  un  poete  desherite?  "  Of  course 
now  Victo  Hugo's  name  suggests  the  further  doubt  whether 
Proudhon  was  right  in  thinking  the  revolutionary  idea  a 
sufficient  inheritance  for  art ;  his  criticism  remains  negative, 
like  the  "idea"  of  the  romantic  literature  he  denounces, 
for  though  it  were  granted  that  the  highest  art  always 
expresses  sound  moral  ideas,  he  never  defined  what  other 
elements  were  necessary  to  its  existence.  "Toute  cette 
litt^rature  ^rotique  "  seemed  to  him  trivial  as  well  as  inar- 
tistic, and  he  would  not  admit  that  any  treatment  could 
make  the  loves  of  Indiana  or  Jeanne  as  fit  a  subject  for  art 
as  the  old-fashioned  conflict  between  love  and  duty  typified 
in  Chimene.  But  then,  unfortunately,  as  his  own  remarks 
on  y^ocelyn  prove,  men's  notions  of  duty  fluctuate,  and  a 
sacrifice  that  is  tragical  to  one  generation  is  grotesque,  nay, 
immoral,  to  another.  The  ideal  of  beauty  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  naturally  more  stable  than  that  of  virtue,  but  he 
does  it  less  than  justice  by  making  it  dependent  on  another 
variable  quantity,  because  to  him  it  appeared  naturally  and 
necessarily  secondary.  This  is  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  after  declining  to  distinguish  between  the 
matter  and  the  form  in  the  works  of  such  artists  as  George 
Sand  and  Victor  Hugo,  after  all  his  tirades  against  licentious 
idealism,  he  ended  as  an  apologist  of  the  "  realist "  Courbet. 
In  his  secret  mind  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  Courbet's 
pictures  were  too  ugly  to  be  seductive,  and  accordingly  he 
interpreted  their  cynicism  as  a  backhanded  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  virtue.  There  is  much  clever  writing  and  some 
good  art-criticism  in  the  work,  one  of  his  last,  and  published 
posthumously — which  contains  this  curious  corollary  of 
aesthetic  puritanism. 

If  authors  had  been  influential  enough  as  a  class  to  be 
worth  outraging,  Proudhon  would  probably  have  enlivened 
his  book  Les  Majorats  Litteraires  with  a  sous-titre,  "  Copy- 
right is  simony."  Ignoring  the  existence  of  publishers,  he 
treated  the  question  as  one  between  men  of  genius,  the  dis- 
coverers of  truth,  and  the  general  public,  which  he  held  to 
be  capable  of  apprehending  all  truths  when  fitly  set 
before  it  Works  of  genius  being  priceless,  it  was  absurd 
to  attempt  to  estimate  their  money  value,  and  besides,  in  a 
"  mutualist "  society  all  kinds  of  work  will  be  paid  on  the 
same  scale ';  meanwhile,  he  argued,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  sold  twice,  and  an  intellectual 
creation  ceases  to  be  the  exclusive  property  6f  the  original 
owner  when  it  has  once  been — ^for  a  consideration — given  to 
the  outside  world.  To  know  a  thing  is  to  have  all  the  pos- 
session possible  of  its  truth,  and  whoever  has  learnt  it  owns 
it  as  much  as  the  first  discoverer,  or  ir\deed,  if  he  can  apply 
his  knowledge,  even  more.  Proudhon  in  his  zeal  for 
equality  would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  denounce  the 
tyranny  of  talent ;  a  dead  level  of  educated  mediocrity  did 
not  terrify  him  in  imagination,  and  he  had  an  optimistic 
theory  that  the  different  capacities  in  society  are  propor- 
tioned to  its  wants — that  one  Newton  is  enough  for  many 
centuries,  and  that  Newtons  will  certainly  not  be  made 
rarer  by  anything  that  makes  astronomical  text-books  cheap. 
To  console  the  authors  for  any  pecuniary  loss  his  plan 
would  inflict  on  them,  he  magnifies  their  office  to  hearts  con- 
tent, and  suggests  the  example  of  Mahomet,  who,  though  by 
no  means  exempt  from  literary  vanity,  derived  no  pecuniary 
profit  from  the  Koran.  In  the  discussions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  brochure  it  is  noticeable  that  Sainte  Beuve  was  also 
on  the  side  opposed  to  privilege. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suggestion  of  his  biographer 
will  be  acted  on,  and  Proudhon's  complete  correspondence 
published  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  offence  ;  but  we 
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shall  still  have  to  regret  the  incompleteness  of  the  little  work 
which  has  shown  us  two  able  men  in  a  somewhat  new  light 
equally  advantageous  to  both.  H.  Lawrenny. 


Parables  and  Talee.    By  T.  Gordon  Hake.    Chapman  and  Hall, 

London.     1872. 

Dr.  Hake  has  re-issued  the  four  parables  which  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  most  telling  and  taking  portion  of  his 
former  volume,  which  was  published   a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  received,  we  fear,  more  recognition  from  the  press  than 
from  the  public,  together  with  four  new  poems,  of  whfch  the 
last  is  a  parable.  Of  tlie  four  parables  which  appeared  before 
the  AcaiUmy  has  spoken  already.      "  Old  Souls  "  and  the 
"  Lily  of  the  Valley '^  are  reprinted  either  without  alteration 
or  with  alterations  purely  verbal;   they  stand  still  to  all 
intents  as  they  stood  .in  the  Worlds  Epitaph^  which  was 
issued  for  private  circulation  in  1866.     "Deadly  Night- 
shade "  was  altered  for  the  worse  before  publication ;  and 
though  it  has  been  elaborately  retouched  for  the  present 
edition,  we  hardly  think  it  has  been  improved.     In  its 
original  form  the  versification  was  no  doubt  perceptibly  rough 
and  bald,  and  even  now  it  has  not  been  raised  to  the  same 
high  level  of  simple  elegance  as  is  maintained  in  three  at 
least  of  the  new  poems ;   still,  superficially,  something  has 
no  doubt  been  gained.     But  the  great  merit  of  the  poem  as 
it  stood  in  1866  was  its  faithful  actuality,  and  this  has  only 
been  impaired  by  successive  efforts  at  simplification  and 
emphasis.     The  misery  of  the  mother  and  child  was  more 
effective-when  we  were  told  that  it  was  farmed  by  the  lodging- 
house  keeper ;  and  we  miss  the  redeeming  trait  that  from  the 
first  she  gave  the  baby  its  share  of  the  gin.     Both  these 
changes  were  made  when  the  poem  ^vt^  first  published  in 
the  volume  which  contained  "Madeleine/'  since  then  one  or 
two  vigorous  lines  have  been  pruned  away,  and  two  weak 
stanzas  have  been  added,  which  may  be  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  first  line  of  each — "  Oh  what  a  theme  in  evil 
dwells ; "  and  "  A  theme  more  sad  in  evil  dwells."     The 
fourth  parable,  now  called  the  "  Poet " — in  its  two  previous 
shapes  the  title  was  "  Immortality  " — has  been  recast  still 
more  thoroughly,  and|here,  though  doubtfully,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  changes  have  been  improvements.     In  its 
original  form  the  poem  was  very  touching ;  viewed  as  the 
almost  undisguised  confidence  of  the  author,  it  expressed  all 
the  pathos  of  the  situation  of  a  man  who,  with  the  highest 
aspirations,  and  with  lofty  powers  both  of  thought .  and 
imagination,  finds  that  he  is  growing  old  without  having 
made  his  mark.     The  confidence  was  touching  because  it 
was  naive ;  but  confidence  on  such  a  subject  can  hardly  be 
naive  without  being  querulous.     In  its  new  form  the  poem  is 
more  impersonal,  more  manly ;  the  arrogance  gains  dignity 
by  the  suppression  of  complaint,  and  there  is  an  artistic  gain 
in  the  picture  of  the  poet's  communion  with  nature  which 
first  feeds  his  aspirations  and  then  stimulates  his  unrest,  and 
in  th&  sudden  revulsion  to  home  which  precedes  the  final 
solution. 

Of  the  new  poems  two  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
definite  subject.  In  one  the  author  describes  the  daily  Hfe 
of  a  cripple  who  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse  when  his  mother 
died ;  in  the  other  he  describes  one  of  thewalks  a  blind  boy 
used  to  take  with  his  sister,  making  her  describe  everything 
that  she  saw.  There  is  a  short  but  complete  story  in 
"  Mother  and  Child."  A  young  lady  leaving  the  opera  with  her 
lover  sees  a  destitute  mother  and  child  crouching  under  the 
colonnade ;  she  is  haunted  by  the  face  of  the  child,  but  her 
lover's  image  takes  its  place,  and  she  does  not  carry  out  her 
purpose  of  searching  for  them  for  several  days.     She  finds 


them  in  church,  however,  before  it  is  too  late,  is  fascinated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  baby,  detects  its  resemblance  to  her 
lover,  and  learns  that  the  mother  has  been  discarded  for  her 
own  sake  \  whereupon  she  breaks  off  the  marriage,  and 
adopts  the  baby.  "  Old  Morality  "  is  perhaps  the  least  satis- 
factory thing  in  the  book.  The  versification  halts  more  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  story  is  rather  obscure  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting.  So  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  it  appears  to 
be  as  follows : — A  sexton  is  digging  a  grave  for  a  popular 
and  estimable  squire ;  while  he  is  thus  engaged  Old  Morality 
comes  up  ituognko  and  asks  for  his  own  epitaph,  which 
naturally  the  sexton  cannot  show  him.  "The  righteous 
perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart,"  is  really  more  im- 
pressive as  well  as  more  intelligible. 

Taking  the  volume  as  a  whole  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  anything  the  author  has  previously  published,  and  we 
shall  be  curious  to  watch  its  reception  by  the  public,  though 
its  reception  will  not  affect  our  opinion  of  its  value.     Popu- 
larity is  only  one  element  in  the  success  of  a  paintei- ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  still  should  be  almost  the  only  element 
in  the  success  of  the  poet.     The  explanation  of  course  is 
simple  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  picture  only  has  to 
be  sold  once,  it  takes  longer  to  read  a  poem  than  to  look  at 
a  picture,  and  it  is  harder  to  recognize  good  work  in  a  poem 
that  we  do  not  care  to  read  twice  than  in  a  picture  that  we 
do  not  care  to  see  often.    Whether  people  care  about  it  or 
not.  Dr.  Hake's  work  is  certainly  very  good.    To  illustrate 
again  from  the  plastic  arts,  we  should  say  that  he  com- 
bines at  his  best  the  feeling  of  Flaxman  or  Blake  in  his 
simpler  designs  with  the  clear,  sober  daylight  pleasantness, 
the  plain  finish,  the  pathetic  repose  of  good  Dutch  painting. 
It  would  be  natural  in  some  respects  to  compare  him  to 
Wordsworth ;  but  Wordsworth,  even  when  he  is  most  de- 
liberately Jiomely,  is  more  spiritual,  less  concrete.     Words 
worth  only  gives  us  human  nature  as- it  existed  among  the 
hills  and  l^es  of  Cumberland,  and  in  the  few  and  early 
poems,  where  he  tries  to  bring  out  the  pathos  of  a  town 
subject,  he  always  conceives  it  with  a  perceptible  something 
of  rustic  surprise.      Perhaps  it  is  another  side  of  the  same 
tendency  that  Wordsworth  always    treats  common  things 
as  if  they  were  uncommon,  whereas  Dr.  Hake  rather  insists 
upon  their  commonness  as  a  new  element  of  their  signifi- 
cance.    Then  again  Wordsworth's  m3^ticism  is  given  off, 
so  to  speak,  by  a  rational  philosophy,  which  can  be  stated 
separately ;  Dr.  Hake's  mysticism  is  a  substitute  for  articulate 
thought,  and  in  this  reminds  us  of  Blake.     Of  course  the 
mysticism  of  Blake  is  far  subtler,  richer,  deeper,  as  well  as 
wilder,  but  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  his  side;  there  is 
something  infantile  andfragmentary  about  Blake's  best  poems; 
while  if  Dr.  Hake's  inspiration  is  more  diluted,  its  expression 
is  always — at  least  in  this  volume — ^mature  and  complete. 
Still  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  rediscovery 
of  Blake  helped  Dr.  Hake  to  form  his  style  and  obtain  ftill 
possession  of  his  talent    Blake's   influence,  if  it  existed, 
would  certainly  be  a  natural  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
transition  to  the  manner  of  Parables  and  Tales  from  the 
manner  of  Poetic  Lucubrations  which  the  same  author  pub- 
lished in  1828,  with  a  doubtful  prophecy  that  "the  world 
would  find  "  them  "  after  many  days."     Poetic  Lucubrations 
have  a  certain  sincerity  and  depth ;  otherwise  they  produce 
the  eflfect  of  a  crabbed  and  unmusical  continuation  of  Camp- 
bell, with  a  sort  of  uneasy  craving  to  be  wild  and  volcanic 
without  quite  knowing  how. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  level  excellence 
of  Dr.  Hake's  best  poems  that  extracts  do  him  less  than 
justice;  we  quote  the  three  prettiest  stanzas  from  the  "  Crip- 
ple," with  the  warning  that  they  are  far  more  valuable  in 
their  place : — 
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'*  A  sheep- worn  walk  along  the  brook 
The  cripple  loved  to  trace  ;  the  gush 

Of  water  thralled  him  as  it  shook 
The  ragged  roots  of  the  green  rush, 

Which,  with  its  triple  flowers  of  pink, 

Stood  ripe  for  gathering  at  the  bnnk. 

**  The  heather  bristles  round  the  knoll, 
Where  inlaid  moss  and  leaflets  blend : 
'Tis  there  he  sits  and  ends  his  stroll> 

His  crutch  beside  him  as  his  friend, 
And  looks  upon  the  other  bank, 
Where  blue  forget-me-not  grows  rank  ; 

**  Where  purple  loosestrife  paints  the  sedge  ; — 
Where  bryony  and  yellow  bine, 
Locked  in  blush -bramble,  climb  the  hedge, 

And  white  convolTulus  enshrine, 
Nestled  in  leaves,  they  all  appear 
Each  other's  flowers  to  nurse  and  rear." 

There  are  eight  illustrations  besides  the  frontispiece  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hughes.  None  are  wanting  in  grace  and  feeling. 
In  the  frontispiece  and  'one  or  two  others  we  seemed  to 
trace  an  excess  of  childlike  sweetness,  and  even  a  defect  of 
manly  knowledge.  The  starving  child  in  the  illustration  to 
"  Deadly  Nightshade  "  is  very  pathetic,  but  the  smug  trades- 
men in  the  background  are  a  little  too  fit  for  a  picture- 
alphabet  of  the  very  highest  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  tinker  and  the  tipsy  watchman  in  the  illustration 
to  "  Old  Souls  "  are  thoroughly  good,  they  have  exactly  the 
combination  of  quaintness  and  power  which  suits  the  poem. 
There  is  so  mething  grandiose  in  the  cowering  mother  in  the 
illustration  to  '*  Mother  and  Child " ;  and  the  stooping 
figure  of  Time  is  certainly  impressive,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  what  the  radiant  boy  seated  by  the  bier  has  to 
do  with  the  dead  poet,  and  impossible  to  make  out  what 
Time  is  kissing,  or  how  to  complete  the  figure  which  seems 
to  lie  under  the  half-lifted  pall.  The  elaborate  cover  com- 
bines a  great  deal  of  ingenious  symb61ism  with  a  general 
effect  both  rich  and  pleasing  ;  perhaps  it  is  too  realistic,  the 
details  strike  us  as  too  emphatic  to  be  delicate. ' 

G.  A.  Sim  cox. 


Hannibal :  An  Historical  Drama*    By  John  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxford. 

Maclehose  and  Co.,  Glasgow.     1873. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  by  what  standard  an  historical 
drama  ought  to  be  tried,  for  history  is  not  fruitful  in  really 
dramatic  actions  or  catastrophes,  and  the  historical  dramatist 
has  to  compromise  as  he  can  with  his  story  and  his  cha- 
racters, and  look  for  ideal  completeness  of  effect  rather  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  scenes  he  selects  from  history  than 
to  any  high  organic  unity  which  it  is  possible  to  establish 
between  them.  Certainly  Mr.  Nichol  has  maintained  a 
very  high  level  both  of  elevation  and  energy  through  a  play 
that  is  longer  than  any  of  Shakespeare's  historical  tragedies. 
His  characters  talk  very  vigorously,  as  well  as  very  cleverly, 
it  never  occurs  to  us  that  the  conversation  stands  still  to 
give  them  time  to  be  clever ;  though  there  are  one  or  two 
long  descriptive  speeches,  like  that  of  Sosilus  on  the  march 
of  Hannibal's  army  through  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  of 
Hannibal  on  the  view  of  Rome,  which  seem  as  if  they 
would  be  more  in  place  in  a  drama  constructed  rather  on 
the  Greek,  than  on  the  Elizabethan  model.  This  is  not  the 
only  incongruity.  Mr.  Nichol  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  women's  rights ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  his  clients  will  thank  him  for  ha\'ing  shown  his 
irrepressible  interest  in  such  questions  by  going  out  of  his 
way  to  introduce  a  femmdibre  in  the  person  of  Fulvia,  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman  consul,  who  leaves  everything  to  be 
the  mistress  of  Hannibal,  and  takes  the  place  of  Calavia,  a 
daughter  of  a  Campanian  senator,  who  prefers   to   cheat 


her  own  lover  and  save  her  father  by  marrying  Otacilius 
(whose  name  is  spelt  Otalicius  throughout  the  play).     After 
all,  Fulvia  is  a  puppet,  like  Imilce,  an  imaginary  Spanish 
wife   of  Hannibal,  and  though   she  is    more  theatrically 
effective,  the  effect,  such  as  it  is,  seems  hardly  worth  pur- 
chasing at  the  expense  of  such  a  flagrant  anachronism.     Of 
course  the  ideal  purpose  of  both  episodes  is  to  bring  out  Mr. 
NichoFs  conception  of  the  character  of  Hannibal,  but  this 
is  hardly  a  sufficient  justification.     In  fact,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  been  satisfied  with  presenting  the  great 
deeds  of  his  hero,  without  trying  to  invent  a  great  ideal  for 
him  on  purpose  to  make  him  realize  it  Hannibal's  heroism, 
we  suspect,  was  mainly  of  the  silent  order :  he  did  not  make 
fine  speeches  about  his  mission,  or  nurse  fine  feelings  about 
it ;  he  was  simply  a  great  cofidottiere  at  feud  with  Rome. 
The  greatness  he  displayed  during  his  long  and,  upon  the 
whole,  successful  career,  was  of  a  kind  to  which  history  can 
do  more  justice  than  fiction.     He  is  only  lowered  by  scenes 
where  he  is  represented  as  disguising  himself  as  a  spy  to  see 
if  the  guards  can  be  trusted  to  arrest  him,  or  as  giving 
Mutines  a  dagger  to  perform  the  Happy  Despatch.     The 
climax  to  the  play,  where  Hannibal  swears  to  perform  his  vow 
to  the  uttermost  in  spite  of  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  reminds 
us  of  a  tragedy  of  Mason's,  where  the  play  goes  on  long 
after  the  action  is  over  in  order  that  the  heroine  may  vow 
with  adequate  solenmity  not  to  marry  again.     It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Mason  had  the  excuse  of  imitating  the  Greeks.     But 
we  do  not  wish  our  last  word  to  be  of  censure.     After  all, 
Hannibal  is  a  very  spirited  and  very  creditable  performance  : 
if  Mr.  Nicholas  great  command  of  the  eloquence  of  dramatic 
poetry  were  to  be  employed  on  a  subject  of  more  concen- 
trated interest  he  might  produce  an  admirable  and  lasting 
work.  G.  A.  SiMCOx. 


Histoire  crenerale  de  la  Mualque.    Depuis  les  temps  les  plus  anciens 
jusqu'i  nos  jours.  Tome  Illme.     Par  F.  F^tis.     Paris.  1872. 

In  this  volume,  which  treats  of  the  music  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy,  M.  F^tis  labours  under  the  serious  drawback  of 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.     On  p.  45 
he  writes  the  word  cvv-^mUinav  (**  conjoint,"  a  kind  of  tetra- 
chord)  synhnenoriy  adding  in  a  note,  "  du  verbe  «ri5i/ei/xi,  aller 
ensemble."      This   ignorance   leads  him  into  more  than 
one  doubtful  speculation.    For  instance,  he  finds  in  Aristides 
Quintilianus  a  table  of  an  ancient  scale  ("ancient"  to  a  writer 
of  the  first  century,  a.d.)  containing  two  octaves,  the  lower 
of  which  is  divided  into  quarter-tones,  the  upper  into  semi- 
tones.    The  notes  (of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  on  p.  29) 
are  corrupt  in  all  the   MSS. :   it  is   plain,   however,    that 
they  are  those  of  the  ordinary  Greek  notation.    Above  each 
is  marked  the  number  of  quarter-tones  (or  dieses),  counting 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  and  these  numbers,  which 
are  given  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are 
mistaken  by  M.  F^tis  for  an  archaic  musical  notation,  of  won- 
derful symmetry  and  perfection.     Some  interesting  but  (we 
fear)  fallacious  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  discovery. 
Again,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Melopoea  of  the  Greeks,  M. 
F?tis  has  given  from  Aristoxenus  (pp.  204-207)  a  number  of 
rules  which  refer  to  the  succession  of  intervals  in  a  musical 
scale,  but  which  he  takes  to  refer  to  the  structure  of  every 
melody.     Naturally  he  finds  that  they  are  **^trang^res  h. 
Tobjet  r^el  de  la  musique,'' that  they  "  tombent  souvent> 
faux,"  that  the  ancient  writers  were  not  true  musicians,  &c. 
On  the  question  whether  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
harmony  (in  the  modem  sense),   he  has  a  long  but  quite 
inconclusive  chapter.     The  subject  is  one  in  which  accurate 
interpretation  is  peculiarly  needed.     Yet  there  is  much  in 
the  volume  which  shows  both  knowledge  and  ability.     The 
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infonnation  given  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  musical 
instruments  must  have  cost  no  inconsiderable  labour  to 
collect  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  M.  F^tis  should 
have  undertaken  a  task  for  which  accurate  philological 
training  is  an  indispensable  condition.  As  it  is  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  of  misdirected  ability,  useful  possibly  as  a 
quarry  of  materials,  but  wholly  unfitted  to  hold  the  place  of 
a  standard  work.  D.  B.  Monro. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART 


A  new  fortnightly  review,  on  the  model  of  the  Parisian  Revue 
Critique f  has  been  lately  founded  in  Portugal,  under  the  title 
Biblwgraphia  Critica  da  Historia  e  Litteratura,  The  editor, 
S.  A.  Coelho,  proposes  to  try  the  current  literature  of  his  own 
country  by  the  strictest  cosmopolitan  standards,  and  to  recom- 
mend by  example  and  precept  the  results  and  methods  of  modem 
science  and  research.        * 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  seems  at  last  to  have  recovered 
from  the  disturbance  in  its  usual  placid  habits  produced  by  the 
war.  The  number  for  February  i  contains,  besides  other  read- 
able articles,  part  of  a  novel  ("M6ta  Holdemis'')  in  M.  Victor 
Cherbuliez's  liveliest  manner ;  an  account  of  the  popular  poetry 
of  Central  Asia,  by  Mme.  Dora  D'l stria  ;  an  unintelligent  re- 
view of  *'  Middlemarch,"  by  M.  Bentzon  ;  M.  Gmzoi  apropos  of 
Madame  Recamier  et  ses  amis ;  and  a  notice  of  M.  A.  de 
Cando lie's  Hisioire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savans  depuis  deux 
Siecles ;  a  work  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gallon's  "Hereditary 
Genius/'  containing  some  fresh  and  interesting  statistics. 


Recent  excavations  in  the  Vigna  Casali  on  the  Appian  road 
have  disclosed  an  interesting  family  sepulchre,  apparently  of  the 
age  of  Septimus  Severus,  with  painted  walls  and  sarcophagi 
covered  with  mythological  subjects,  all  in  a  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

Macmillan  (January)  contains  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  on  "  Instinct,"  studied  chiefly  in  chickens  and  other 
domestic  birds,  and  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  theory  of  inherited  experience  meets  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  except  the  popular  belief,  which  it  is  hard  to  justify, 
that  instinct  has  something  peculiarly  mysterious  about  it. 


The  North  American  Review  (January)  has  an  article  on 
"Bjomson  as  a  Dramatist,"  apparently  written  by  a  fellow- 
countryman,  which  may  be  recommended  to  English  readers, 
whose  knowledge  of  Norwegian  literature  is  likely  for  some  time 
to  come  to  be  at  best  second-hand. 


The  most  brilliant  event  in  Danish  literary  society  this  winter 
has  been  the  production  of  Herr  Ernst  von  der  Recke's  clever 
drama  of  "  Bertran  de  Bom  "  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  young  poet  has  achieved  great  success  not  only 
on  the  boards,  but  also  before  the  reading  public. 


Frederick  Christian  Sibbem,  the  most  eminent  of  Scandina- 
vian psychologists,  has  lately  died  at  Copenhagen,  in  his  88th 
year. 


Buda  Pest  Review  (Btulapesti  Szemle)  for  January  and 
February,  1 873,  begins  a  new  series.  Edited  by  M.  Paul  Gyulay 
(Pest  Rath).  The  first  article  in  this  number  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Salamon.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  freer  artistic  and  scientific 
handling  of  the  existing  materials  of  Hungarian  history. 


•  An  article  in  the  same  by  M.  Imre  on  the  neologisms  in- 
troduced into  the  Hungarian  language  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  on  the  errors  committed  in  the  process  of  innovation, 
points  out  the  immense  extent  of  the  changes  made,  far  surpass- 
ing anything  of  the  like  kind  in  Latin  or  the  modem  languages 
of  Western  Europe.  The  article  is  but  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work,  to  which  the  Hungarian  Academy  awarded  the  Marczi- 
bdnyi  prize  for  1871-72. 


M.  Pulszky  contributes  to  the  same  an  account  of  the  engraver 
Marc  Antonio  Raimundi  and  his  school,  followed  by  a  catalogue 
of  the  180  specimens  of  his  work  at  the  National  Museum,  of 
which  M.  Pulszky  is  director.  We  have,  besides,  the  first  part 
of  an  article  entitled  "  Some  Glances  at  the  Progress  of  Natural 
Science,"  commenting  on  Dr.  Carpenter's  address  to  the  British 
Association  ;  a  chapter  from  Vambery's  History  of  Bokhara— 
a  critique  of  Mr.  Mill's  Programme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Associa- 
tion, questioning  its  conclusions  ;  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  the  Manager  of  the  National  Theatre  on  the  reorganization 
of  that — for  Hungary — important  institution.  The  editor's  review 
of  recent  Hungarian  novels  suffers  from  the  extreme  slightness 
of  the  subject  matter.  The  conventional  modicum  of  poetry,, 
original  and  translated,  and  of  fiction,  with  short  critical  notices 
of  pictures  and  books,  completes  the  number,  which  shows 
almost  throughout  the  infiuence  of  English  thought  and  models. 
Thus  we  have  a  translation  of  the  Saturday  Revievfs  critique 
of  Thomas  Maitland  or  Mr.  Buchanan's  notorious  article. 


Some  amusing  parodies,  which  originally  appeared  in  an 
American  magazine,  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Hot  ten,  we 
hope  with  the  sanction  of  the  authors,  under  the  title  of  Diver- 
sions of  the  Echo  Club.  The  writers  have  not  taken  individual 
poems  to  burlesque,  but  have  tried  to  compose  semi-seriously  in 
the  manner  of  their  models ;  there  are  no  less  than  four  imita- 
tions of  Browning,  all  more  than  tolerable,  a  very  good  one  of 
Tennyson's  more  prosaic  idylls,  one  still  better  of  Poe,  on  the 
promissory  note  for  fifty  dollars  he  gave  to  Greeley,  who  offered 
to  sell  the  only  autograph  of  the  poet  he  possessed  half-price. 
Longfellow  is  well  done ;  so  also,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  some 
other  American  poets  less  familiar  to  an  European  public. 
The  authors  succeed  better  with  their  owij  latest  school — Bret 
Harte,  Hay,  Whitman,  and  Joaquin  Miller — than  ^^ith  our  latest, 
Swinburne,  Morris,  and  D.G.  Rossetti ;  the  imitation  of  the  last 
is  made  unrecognizable  by  the  intrusion  of  weak  and  obvious 
criticism. 


Gustave  Ricard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  por- 
trait painters  of  the  present  day,  died  suddenly  at  Paris,  on 
Friday,  January  24th,  at  the  early  age  of  49.  M.  Ricard  was 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1824,  and  made  his  first  studies  in  his 
native  town  ;  then  he  established  himself  in  Paris,  and  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1850  a  head  of  a  "  Young  Gipsy  Girl,"  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  both  artists  and  amateurs  by  the  large- 
ness of  character  and  distinction  of  style  which  stamped  it  as 
the  work  of  a  genuine  and  penetrating  artist.  In  1852  he 
obtained  the  first  medal,  and  in  1853  he  produced  his  fine  por- 
trait of  Wilhelmine  Clauss,  and  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Philips.  In 
1855  he  exhibited  nine  portraits  and  a  portrait  study.  At  the 
Universal  Exhibition  the  special  public  of  artists  and  connois- 
seurs found  him  justifying  their  high  expectations,  but  he  only 
received  from  the  jury  an  "  honourable  mention."  In  1857  and  in 
1859  he  still  continued  to  exhibit,  sending  successively  a  lar^e 
number  of  portraits,  of  which  many  have  become  celebrated  m 
the  world  of  art.  Up  to  this  moment  Ricard's  works  were 
familiar  to  every  frequenter  of  the  Salons;  but  now  satisfied  with 
the  position  which  he  had  achieved,  and  irrevocably  classed 
beyond  and  above  the  common  line,  Ricard  retired  wholly  from 
public  exhibitions,  only  reappearing  last  year  with  a  portrait  of 
M.  Paul  de  Musset.  In  Germany  his  works  were  well  known 
and  highly  valued,  and  quite  recently  he  made  a  stay  in  this 
country,  painting  several  persons  more  or  less  known  in  London 
society.  M.  Ricard's  powers  were  not,  however,  solely  devoted 
to  portraiture;  he  executed  for  the  hotel  of  M.  Paul  Demidoff  a 
considerable  decorative  work  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  was 
also  the  author  of  several  decorative  panels  for  M.  Lavall^e. 
In  these  works,  as  in  his  portraits,  M.  Ricard  showed  the  same 
distinguishing  qualities,  the  same  poetry  of  line,  the  same  pro- 
found sobriety  which  gave  strength  and  beauty  to  his  portraits. 
Amongst  those  which  have  obtained  the  most  marked  success 
we  may  add  to  the  three  above  mentioned  his  portraits  of  M. 
Anatole  de  la  Forge,  Mme.  de  Calonne,  Mme.  Sabatier,  M. 
ArlSs  Dufour,  M.  Chenavard.  It  was  on  this  last  menfioned 
portrait  that  M.  Ricard  was  engaged  but  a  few  hours  before  the 
sudden  death  which  snatched  him  from  the  many  attached 
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friends  who  held  him  dear,  and  from  the  assured  and  successful 
future  which  lay  before  him.  We  learn  from  the  Chronique  des 
ArtSy  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  above,  that  M. 
Ricard  was  intending  to  make  a  serious  and  considerable  exhi- 
bition of  his  works  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
friends  will  carry  out  in  his  honour  those  intentions  which  he 
has  left  unfulfilled;  such  an  exhibition  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  helping  us  to  appreciate  the  true  quality  and  rank  of  an 
artist  whose  refinement  of  character,  width  of  view,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  stamped  everything  which  he  did.  The  Figaro 
for  January  30th  contains  a  careful  article  on  M.  Ricard  by  M. 
Albert  Wolff,  and  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  i^xomxsQs  us  a 
full  and  carefully-considered  notice. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  February  i  commences  with 
the  concluding  article  on  "  Les  Estampes  des  peintres  graveurs," 
by  M.  Henri  Delaborde.  M.  Louis  Courajod  contributes  a  first 
article  on  the  writing  and  ornamentation  of  the  charters  and 
diplomas  in  the  Museum  of  the  National  Archives.  M.  Saint 
Cyr  de  Rayssac  continues  his  notice  of  the  correspondence  of 
Henri  Regnault,  edited  by  Arthur  Duparc.  M.  Louis  Menard 
gives  us  a  study  on  the  Graces  as  symbol  of  the  social  tie.  M. 
R6n6  Mtoard  writes  a  brilliant  superficial  article  on  Portraits  in 
the  English  School,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  discriminating . 
criticism  of  Sir  Joshua,  Gainsborough,  and  Lawrence,  which  is 
however  just,  as  far  as  it  goes.  M.  Alfred  Michiels  continues 
his  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the  German  school  of  paint- 
ing. M.  Alfred  Darcel,  the  director  of  the  Gobelins j  contributes 
a  second  article  on  the  archaeological  movement  inasmuch  as 
it  concerns  the  middle  ages.  The  number  is  accompanied  by 
a  vigorous  etching  by  M.  Rajon  after  Gainsborough's  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Siddons.  It  is  a  forcible,  spirited,  attractive  piece  of 
work  of  thoroughly  artistic  quality,  only  it  is  the  quality  of  M. 
Rajon,  not  of  Gainsborough.  The  vivid,  sharp,  acute  transi- 
tions of  tone  do  not  stand  in  any  appreciable  relation  to  ^he 
suave  refinement,  and  naive,  sweet,  harmonious  quickness  of  the 
original.  One  might  fitly  say  of  M.  Rajon' s  translation  from 
Gainsborough  as  was  said  of  Morghen's  rendering  of  Leonardo's 
Last  Supper,  **  si  belle  de  burin  si  fausse  de  caract^re" 

M.  Le  Gros,  who  is  now  in  Rome,  has  left  behind  him  a 
painting  which  will  worthily  represent  his  powers  in  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  Boulogne  yearly 
takes  place  the  pathetic  ceremony  of  blessing  the  waters  when 
the  fishing  fleet  set  out  on  their  hazardous  voyage.  This  cere- 
mony forms  the  subject  of  the  picture ;  the  moment  chosen  is  that 
when  the  priestly  procession  has  approached  the  brink  of  the 
sea  and  the  benediction  is  actually  being  bestowed.  But  the 
interest  of  the  painting  does  not  centre  on  this  group,  which  is 
indeed  seen  but  in  the  distance  forming  only  the  continuation  of 
the  snake-like  curve  of  the  composition,  conducting  the  eye  to 
the  centre  point  of  bright,  fathomless,  sun-lit  sea,  and  there 
ending,  just  as  the  massive  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
composition  form  the  solid  base  and  point  of  departure.  The 
interest  of  the  whole  centres  in  the  two  groups  subtly  detached 
from  each  other,  and  so  made  to  carry  on  the  circular  wave  of 
line  up  to  the  procession,  which  finally  diverts  it  to  the  sea. 
These  groups  are  composed  of  the  wives  and  mothers  who  are 
praying  and  hoping  on  shore.  The  right-hand  group  face  the 
spectator,  then  occurs  thebreak,  and  the  remainder  kneel,  turn- 
ing their  faces  to  the  waters.  But  this  finely  felt  and  masterly 
composition  is  not  the  only  charm  of  M.  Le  Gros'  powerful  work. 
The  draperies  are  faultlessly  excellent  and  severe,  and  the  hands 
arc  drawn  with  admirable  precision  and  sense  of  character ;  it 
is  not  until  we  dwell  on  the  faces  that  any  suggestion  of  adverse 
criticism  arises  in  our  minds.  Here  we  feel  a  want  of  trans- 
parency, which  destroys  the  flesh  tint  and  conveys  even  into  the 
beautiful  group  of  the  young  mother  and  child  a  dash  of  un- 
reality. And  surely  M.  Le  Gros,  who  can  give  us  such  strong, 
full,  manly  work,  can  give  us  this,  so  that  when  we  see  draperies 
and  hands  which  stand  forth  in  life,  in  character,  in  sobriety  as 
grand  as  Holbein,  we  may  not  feel  shy  of  Hfting  our  eyes  for 
fear  of  missing  in  the  heads  that  vitality  which  informs  every 
other  portion  of  the  picture.  We  understand  that  this  admirable 
work  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eustace  Smith. 

M.  Rudolf  Lehmann  has  just  completed  a  portrait  of  Helen 
Faucit  (Mrs.  Theodore  Martin),  which  is  in  course  of  being 


engraved  by  M.  F,  Joubert,  a  pupil  of  Messrs.  Dupont  and 
Ingres.  The  celebrated  actress  is  represented  standing  in  a 
balcony;  she  is  wrapt  in  a  white  burnous  (with  shinine  and  dull 
stripes  alternating) ;  her  left  arm  is  leaning  on  the  bsucony,  the 
right  hand  holds  up  the  folds  which  nearly  cover  the  whole 
figure,  so  that  only  a  small  bit  of  the  blue  dress  which  it  conceals 
is  seen.  Laurel-trees  are  in  the  background,  and  in  front  some 
oleander  flowers  and  leaves  hide  part  o^the  balcony.  The  pic- 
ture has  given  great  satisfaction  to  private  friends,  which  augurs 
well  for  its  reception  by  the  public.  M.  Lehmann  has  also 
recently  painted  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  well-known 
American  banker,  partner  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  considerable  work  representing  the 
Ratification  of  a  Concession  granted  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to 
Baron  Julius  de  Reuter. 

From  time  to  time  the  leading  continental  engravers  under- 
take some  chef  d'ceuvre  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  completing  in  the  course  of  years,  as  they  may  be  able 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  task,  a  perfect  work  of  reproduction 
in  their  own  art.  MuUer,  Forster,  Keller,  and  now  Blanchard, 
have  done  this ;  the  latter  having  just  completed  one  of  the 
most  lovely  pieces  of  modem  line  engraving  of  the  picture  by 
Francia  of  the  Virgin  and  Ikoo  A  ngc/s  weeping  over  the  dead 
Christ,  This  picture,  which  was  painted  about  1495  for  the 
Buonvisi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Frediano  at  Lucca,  was  the 
lunette  of  the  altar-piece,  and  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  typical  examples,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in 
sentiment,  of  the  art  called  by  some  Italian  writers  anttco^ 
modernOy  that  is  to  say,  the  art  just  before  the  cinquecento, 
when  naturalism  and  the  classics  combined  to  make  the  graces 
of  style  and  execution  supersede  every  higher  motive  recognized 
in  the  previous  age. 

With  us,  ^e  are  sorry  to  say,  engraving  of  this  kind  has 
almost  become  extinct,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  its 
own  merits,  this  print  deserves  particular  mention.  The 
thorough  study  of  a  notable  picture  such  as  this,  by  an  able 
artist  engraving  it,  is  itself  sometimes  of  great  importance. 
Two  years  ago  or  so  a  line  engraving  of  similar  dimensions 
appeared  by  Keller  of  the  Sistina  Madonna  at  Dresden,  on  the 
upper  rim  of  which  appears  for  the  first  time  the  rod  passing 
from  side  to  side  of  the  picture  on  which  the  curtain  hangSw 
This  curtain,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  all  previous  engravings 
appeared  on  either  side  of  the  background  of  angels'  heads  as 
if  it  came  simply  from  the  top  edge  of  the  painting,  whereas  it 
was  ascertained,  on  that  great  work  of  Raphael  being  taken 
from  its  frame,  that  several  inches  of  the  pamted  surface  con- 
taining the  rod  on  which  the  curtain  hangs  in  front  of  the 
luminous  background  had  been  turned  over  and  concealed  by 
the  frame.  This  of  course  was  an  accidental  result,  but  the 
completion  of  elaborate  line  engravings  such  as  these  must  be 
considered  of  the  highest  advantage  to  public  taste,  and  the 
best  monument  to  the  master.  We  have  examined  this  print 
by  Blanchard  after  the  Piet^  of  Francia  with  care,  and  find  it 
worthy  of  being  placed  among  the  finest  works  of  modem 
times.  This  engraver,  it  will  be  recollected,  did  Holman  Hunt's 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  in  our  opinion  rendered  it  a  little 
thin  in  texture,  but  here  we  see  nothing  of  that  defect ;  the 
tones  of  all  the  draperies  are  particularly  full,  and  the  faces  of 
the  angels  rich  in  execution,  expressing  with  great  charm  the 
redness  of  weeping  and  the  pathos  of  the  original.  Blanchard 
is  now  employed  on  Alma  Tadema's  Vintage. 
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Bnglish  Botany.     Edited  by  J.  T.  Boswell  Syme.    3rd  edition. 
Vols.  I.— XI.    Hardwicke.     1863-1872. 

The  first  edition  of  English  Botany  appeared  during  the  in- 
terval between  1790  and  18 14,  and  reached  when  completed 
thirty-six  volumes,  Si»  J.  E.  Smith  wrote  the  descriptions, 
and  the  drawings  were  made  under  his  supervision  by 
James  Sowerby.  They  were  published  as  the  plants  they 
were  made  fjrom  came  to  hand,  and  consequently  in  no 
systematic  order,  and  cryptogamic  as  well  as  flowering  plants 
were  included.  Each  plate  was  coloured  by  hand,  and 
gave  so  much  of  the  plant  drawn  from  as  could  be  repre- 
sented without  reduction  within  the  compass  of  an  octavo 
page.  No  doubt  the  folio  size  adopted  by  Curtis  for  his  Flora 
LondinensiSy  which  was  by  no  means  by  the  way  restricted 
to  the  plants  of  the  London  district,  was  in  many  respects 
more  satisfactory.  But  that  work  will  probably  always  re- 
main a  fragment,  while  Efiglish  Botany,  if  less  ambitious 
in  form,  has  accomplished  the  complete,  illustration  of  all 
the  flowering  plants  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles. 

The  second  edition  was  merely  a  reprint.  The  third, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  is,  except  for  the 
use  made  of  a  large  number  of  Sowerby's  old  figures,  an 
entirely  new  work.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  the  case  with 
illustrated  books,  it  certainly  owes  its  importance  in  great 
measure  to  the  descriptive  text.  The  first  of  the  eleven 
published  volumes  appeared  ten  years  ago,  and,  besides  the 
general  editing,  the  elaboration  of  the  descriptions  has  ' 
continuously  engaged  Dr.  Boswell  Syme's  attention  since  that 
time.  The  result  is  worthy  of  the  labour  spent  upon  it, 
and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  as  regards  a  carefiil 
study  of  the  materials  collected  by  Dr.  Boswell  Syme  him- 
self and  communicated  to  him  by  correspondents  and  friends, 
or  as  regards  a  critical  appreciation  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  foreign  authorities.  The  use  which  Dr.  Hooker  has  con- 
stantly made  of  these  volumes  in  collating  with  them 
the  descriptions  in  his  Studmfs  Flora  of  the  British  Islands 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  value. 

Without  the  tedious  process  of  actual  counting,  there  is 
no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  number  of  distinct 
species  of  indigenous  flowering  plants  which  Dr.  Boswell 
Syme  has  recognized.  Dr.  Hooker's  specific  standard 
seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  value,  and  the  Studenfs 
Flora  appears  to  contain  1,207  species.  English  Botany 
includes  probably  therefore  about  the  same  number,  and 
these  are  illustrated  by  1,824  plates.  This  gives  a^  average 
of  three  plates  to  two  species,  which  shows  that,  besides  the 
typical  and  most  normal  form,  the  most  prominent  variety 
in  the  case  of  half  the  species  has  been  figured  as  well. 

It  is  one  merit  of  the  present  edition  that  the  series  of 
plates  has  been  adapted  to  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the 
species.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  a  mere  haphazard  col- , 
lection  of  illustrations,  copious  in  some  places,  most  defective 
in  others.  Many  of  these  have  been  discarded,  being  often 
inadequate,  and  sometimes  even  erroneous,  especially  from 
the  confusion  of  closely  allied  plants  not  critically  discrimi- 
nated at  the  time  the  drawings  were  made.  For  this  class  of 
plants,  indeed,  an  immense  deal  had  been  done  subsequently 
by  the  attentive  study  of  different  botanists,  and  the  beautiful 
figures  illustrating  many  of  them  which  were  made  by 
Salter  for  the  supplement  to  Efiglish  Botany  have  been 
intercalated  in  the  present  work  where  they  were  needed. 
New  figures  have  also  been  given,  and  if  these  compare 
somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  work  of  the  older  hands 
they  still  serve  their  purpose  suflficiently.  If  indeed  an 
exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  some  of  Salter's  best  plates, 
the  whole  work  might,  judged  by  a  purely  artistic  standard. 


fall  into  somewhat  unjust  discredit  But  modem  botanical 
drawings  demand  a  peculiar  kind  of  conventional  treatment 
almost  diagrammatic.  The  careless,  spontaneous  attitudes 
of  living  plants  are  far  from  always  bringing  out  discri- 
minative details  of  structure  with  the  clearness  required  in  a 
technical  illustration.  Few  botanical  artists  can  draw  plants 
with  this  end  in  view  and  yet  avoid,  even  to  a  moderate  extent, 
the  hardness  and  primness  which  is  often  distressingly  unfit- 
ting. It  is  often  melancholy  to  turn,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
the  woodcut  illustrations  of  the  old  herbals,  especially  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Then  the  artist  was  content  to  render, 
with  sometimes  almost  audacious  conventionalization,  at  least 
in  matters  of  size  and  general  arrangement,  the  general 
fades  of  the  plant.  The  result  is  almost  always  fehcitous, 
jiot  seldom  marvellously  so.  There  was  no  demand  or 
temptation  to  aim  at  anything  more;  discrimination  was 
founded  on  clear  diffierences  of  general  aspect,  and  the 
artist  evidently  devoted  study  to  obtain  a  distinct,  perhaps 
even  a  slightly  exaggerated,  'idea  of  what  the  individual 
character  of  the  plant  consisted.  But  with  the  progress  of 
observation,  diagnostic  structural  details  of  a  more  and  more 
recondite  sort  have  gradually  taken  the  place  oi  fades,  or 
habit.  In  bringing  out  these  into  prominence  tiie  grace 
which  belongs  to  individualized  living  forms  either  evaporates 
or  is  even  deliberately  neglected. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  in  this  article  in  any 
adequate  fashion  the  numerous  matters  of  technical  interest 
which  suggest  themselves  in  turning  over  Dr.  Boswell  Syme's 
pages.  The  only  want  which  is  not  satisfied  is  the  geo- 
graphical distribution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facts 
about  our  indigenous  plants  have  never  been  set  forth  before 
with  such  completeness  and  accuracy.  Indeed  as  regards 
all  details  of  structure  which  are  not  merely  histological  this 
chapter  of  scientific  work  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
closed.  At  any  rate.  Dr.  Boswell  Syme's  volumes  are  likely 
to  be  held  authorities  for  the  next  century. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  flora  of  a  country  should  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  of  national  education.  Every 
naturalist  worth  anything  at  all  has  passed  through  the 
phase  of  ardent  collecting.  Apart  from  the  various  kinds  of 
mental  and  physical  enjoyment  which  grow  out  of  it  as  a 
recreation, 'there  is  no  other  training  which  so  well  brings  to 
the  mind  keenness  of  observation,  and  the  power  of  seizing 
and  weighing  objective  distinctions.  It  would  therefore  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  government  to 
preserve  spots  of  primitive  land-surface  of  which  the  vegeta- 
tion was  especially  interesting.  Some  of  these  already  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  protection  given  to  game.  But 
under  these  circumstances  botanizing  is  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  poaching.  In  the  future  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  botanist  studying  the  surviving  remnants  of  an 
ancient  vegetation  on  some  one  of  our  mountain  tops  may 
do  so  with  all  the  sanction  which  a  visit  deserves  to  a  mon- 
ument, if  one  may  so  call  it,  of  our  early  physical  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  pliocene  period  northern  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  greater  portion  of  the  British  Isles,  which  were 
then  connected  with  the  continent,  was  covered  with  a 
continuous  sheet  of  ice.  If  any  fi^gments  of  an  arctic 
vegetation  held  possession  of  spots  which  the  ice  left  un- 
invaded,  even  these  would  be  destroyed  by  the  subsequent 
gradual  submergence  beneath  the  sea,  which  left  nothing  but 
the  mountain  tops  exposed.  The  British  Isles  were  therdfore, 
as  regards  terrestrial  vegetation  at  this  period,  a  complete 
tabula  rasa.  As  their  surface  gradually  emerged,  it  would  be 
stocked  with  animal  and  vegetable  life  from  the  adjoining- 
continent,  with  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  again 
continuous.  The  climate,  which  had  been  milder  during  the 
period  of  submersion,  now  again  became  cold ;  the  moun. 
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tains  were  once  more  clothed  with  glaciers,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensive or  so  confluent  as  before.  The  vegetation  must  have 
been  therefore  at  first  of  the  character  we  now  know  as 
arctic,  and  this  would  give  place,  as  the  climate  ameliorated, 
to  new  northward-spreading  waves  of  vegetation.  Mountain 
summit"  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  preserve  some  fragments  of 
this  old  ^lora,  which  on  the  continent  has  shrunk  away 
towards  arctic  and  alpine  Scandinavia,  and  is  perhaps  still 
retreating.  The  Scotch  fir  (Finus  sylvestris)  found  in  the 
bogs  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  bottom  of  those  of  Denmark,  has 
retreated  also  ;  in  Denmark  it  is  no  longer  indigenous,  and 
as  a  native  tree  survives  doubtfully  with  ourselves.  Gradually 
the  plants  of  east  Europe  spread  towards  Scandinavia  and  the 
British  area,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  a  wave  from  the  south, 
to  which  period  the  beech  belongs.  At  the  same  time  Ireland 
and  south-western  England  received  contributions  from  the 
western  flora  of  Europe.  The  native  plants  of  Ireland 
number  only  two-thirds  of  those  found  in  Great  Britain. 
This  is  at  once  explicable  if  the  latter  area  was  nearer  to  the 
common  source  of  origin.  Nor  is  this  all :  of  120  plants 
which  are  characteristically  eastern  as  regards  the  British 
Isies  only  18  reach  Ireland,  and  but  five  extend  to  its 
western  side.  The  distribution  of  reptiles  furnishes  facts 
with  a  precisely  similar  bearing.* 

The  British  flora  is  therefore  simply  an  extension  of  the 
continental  flora,  with  which  it  is  no  longer  continuous  in 
area.  A  question  of  great  biological  interest  at  once  arises  : 
What  amount  of  change  or  differentiation  can  be  detected 
in  the  severed  portions  of  what  was  once  a  common  flora  ? 
An  elaborate  descriptive  work  like  the  present  ought  to 
supply,  as  to  some  extent  it  no  doubt  does,  .the  material  for 
making  the  comparison.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  British  botanists  have  tried  hitherto  rather  to  identify 
their  "  critical "  plants  with  those  of  the  continent  than  to 
discriminate  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  species  in  the  British  Isles 
which  is  peculiar  to  them.  There  are  consequently  no  such 
marked  differences,  whether  accounted  for  by  the  dying  out 
of  some  species  on  the  mainland  or  by  the  differentiation  of 
others  after  their  migration,  as  exist  between  the  vegetation 
of  the  Madeiran  Archipelago  and  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents. But  there  is  reason  for  believing  the  Madeiran 
vegetation,  which  was  not  however  derived  through  land 
extension  but  by  other  agencies,  to  be  as  old  as  the  miocene, 
and  compared  to  this  the  antiquity  of  isolation  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Isles  becomes  inconsiderable. 

When  a  flora  migrates  it  will  fail  necessarily  to  preserve 
its  homogeneity.  To  begin  with,  the  rate  of  migration  of 
individual  constituents  will  vary  very  greatly  :  some  will 
fall  out  of  the  march  altogether,  and  those  that  transfer 
themselves  to  new  localities,  or  are  transferred,  will  be 
differently  affected  by  the  change.  Some  it  will  agree  with 
better  than  it  does  with  others,  and  these  last  will  go  down 
sooner  or  later  in  the  competition.  The  rest  may  either 
find  themselves  holding  much  the  same  place  in  their 
new  quarters  that  they  did  before,  or  they  may  prove  to  be 
better  fitted  altogether  for  their  new  conditions  of  life  than 
for  their  old  ones.     The  optimist  view  of  natiu-e  is  dying 


•  Four  species  in  the  west  of  Ireland  have  been  held  to  point  to  a 
former  connexion  with  North  America.  Of  these  Sisyrinchium  dgr- 
mudianum  has  probably  been  introduced ;  Naias  flexilis^  is  also  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Two  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World  ; 
but  Eriocaulofi  septangularc  is  an  aquatic  plant,  and  therefore  one  of  a 
kiad  notorious  for  wide  distribution  by  the  aid  of  migratory  birds ; 
ipiranlhds  romanzooiana  cannot  however  be  explained  away ;  perhaps, 
as  well  as  Eriocauhn^  it  may  be  a  straggling  survivor  of  the  miocene 
European  Flora  which  had  a  strong  resembUnce  to  that  now  existing 
in  North  America. 


out ;  hardly  anyone  believes  that  every  living  thing  is  in 
the  place  best  suited  for  it. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  some  plants  transferred  to  a  new 
area  will  evidence  symptoms  of  constitutional  in  response 
to  environmental  changes.  And  this  once  set  up  is  apt  to 
continue  till  amongst  the  continuously-varying  offspring 
some  form  makes  its  appearance  which  happens  to  And 
itself  better  adjusted  than  others  to  its  surrounding  conditions, 
and  these  in  the  long  nm  it  will  as  a  consequence  supplant. 
It  results  from  this  that  even  on  a  continent  a  species 
extended  over  a  laige  area  and  embracing  on  that  account 
diverse  physical  conditions,  will  give  rise  to  races  more 
and  more  differentiated  from  one  another  centrifligally,  and 
at  the  same  time  blending  together  towards  the  centre. 
Insular  position  prevents  this  blending,  and  brings  the 
differentiation  consequently  into  sharper  contrast  The 
amount  of  the  contrast  will  clearly  depend  on  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  separation.  The  British  flora  is  as  a 
whole  only  of  postpliocene  age,  though  individual  specific 
forms  are  of  course  of  far  greater  antiquity.  But  the  amount 
of  diversity  from  the  continental  flora  has  not  yet  become  in 
any  one  case  specific.  Mr.  Bentham  however  remarks*  that 
the  British  student  of  brambles  or  roses,  "  transported  to  the 
south  of  France  or  to  Hungary,  will  still  find  one,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three,  forms  of  bramble  and  dog-rose  with  which  he 
is  familiar ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  discriminate  the  thirty  or 
forty  varieties  of  sub-species  upon  which  he  had  spent  so 
much  labour  and  acuteness  at  home,  he  will  find  tJiat  he 
must  recommence  with  a  series  of  forms  and  combinations 
of  characters  quite  new  to  him.  The  species  is  still  the 
same ;  the  varieties  are  changed."  To  establish  clearly 
facts  of  this  kind  shows  that  even  what  has  been  thought, 
in  the  case  of  brambles,  to  be  a  thoroughly  useless  study,  is 
not  after  all  without  its  biological  value. 

W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


Notes  on  Scieyitijic  Work. 

Geography. 
The  Unknown  Regions  of  the  Olobe.— The  unexplored  regions  of 
the  world  have  at  all  times  had  a  mysterious  and  enticing  interest,  and 
the  desire  to  know  what  lies  concealai  within  their  borders  seems  at  no 
time  to  have  been  stronger  than  at  present.  Year  by  year  \heir  limits 
are  narrowing.  Four  vast  areas  which  have  never  been  traversed  by 
civilized  man  stand  out  prc'eminently  among  these,  and  taken  together 
constitute  about  a  seventeenth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Of 
these  the  greatest  is  in  the  Antarctic  Region,  the  extent  of  which  is 
about  seventy-five  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  lies  about 
the  North  Pole,  the  third  is  in  Central  Africa,  and  the  fourth  is  in 
Western  Australia.  That  which  lies  round  the  South  Pole  is  almost 
conterminous  with  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  can  be  traced  out  by  the 
furthest  points  reached  by  the  voyagers  Cook,  BelKnghausen,  Weddell, 
Biscoe,  Kemp,  Balleny,  d'Urville,  Wilkes,  Ross,  and  Moore  from  ' 
1772  to  1S45.  That  part  of  its  boundary  of  barrier  ice  which  lies  nearest 
the  South  Pole,  in  lat.  78''  10'  south  of  New  Zealand,  was  attained  by 
Ross  in  February,  1842.  The  unknown  region  of  the  Arctic  pole  is  also 
more  or  less  cii'oular  in  form,  except  where  it  stretches  .southward  to  the 
^vast  in]and*ice  fields  of  Greenland.  In  the  long  list  of  * '  furthest  points  " 
which  constitute  its  margin,  the  inroads  made  on  the  previously  unknown 
by  Gillis,  Wrangell,  Parry,  Collinson,  Maclintock,  Kane,  Rogers, 
Iiayes,  Payer,  and  Mack  from  1707  till  1871  remain  perhaps  the  most 
notable.  No  one  has  as  yet  approached  nearer  the  North  Pole  than 
Parry,  who  reached  the  latitude  of  81**  45'  over  ice,  to  northward  of 
Spitzbergen,  in  July  of  1827.  The  unexplored  African  area  of  tropical 
forests  and  great  population,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  because  it  is  the 
most  promising  in  useful  results,  stretches  from  the  furthest  points 
explored  by  the  Portuguese  travellers  of  1806,  of  the  Hungarian  Ladislaus 
Magyar  in  1850,  and  of  Livingstone  in  later  years,  on  th^  south,  to  the 
points  nearest  the  equator  reached  by  Barth  in  1855  on  the  north. 
Eastward  its  outline  is  given  by  points  on  the  routes  of  Speke  in  1862, 
Baker  in  1864,  Schweinfurth  in  1870,  and  Livingstone  in  1870-1872. 
On  the  west  the  limits  of  unknown  Africa  approach  very  closely  to  the 
coast,  and,  near  the  equator,  have  only  been  driven  inland  at  the  ex- 

♦  Address  to  Linn.  Soc.,1870.      p.  8. 
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tremities  of  Du  Chaillu's  journeys  of  1865  and  1866,  and  by  the  high 

tx)int  on  the  Ogowai  River  attained  by  Walker  in  1866.    The  settled 

parts  of  the  coastland  of  Angola  give  the  boundary  on  the  south-west. 

If  it  be  successful,  the  "Livingstone-Congo"  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 

Grandy,  will  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the  unknown  space.     In 

Australia  the  great  unknown  desert  region  lies  west  of  the  track  explored 

from  south  to  north  by  Stuart  in  1861-62  which  now  marks  the  line 

of  telegraphic  communication  across  the  continent.     On  the  south  it 

extends  almost  to  the  steep  shores  of  the  great  Australian  Bight ;  on  the 

north,  the  greatest  inroad  on  its  domain  was  made  by  A.  C.  Gregory 

in  1856 ;    westward  its  outline  is  fooned  by  the  turning-points  of  the 

journeys  made  by  Roe,  A.  C.  Gregory,  Austin,  F.  Gregory,  and  Forrest 

from  1846  to  the  present  tim«.    The  areas  of  these  unknown  regions  are 

approximately  as  follow  : — 

Square  miles. 

South  Polar  Area  • .  6,800,000 

North  Polar      „  .  •  2,900,000 

Central  African,,  ..  ..  1,050,000 

Australian        ,,  ..  ..  850,000 


Chemistry. 

TheOxidesof  PhosphoniB.— A.  Gauthierhas  communicated  to  the 
Sociiti  Chhnique  {Rhme  ScimHfique,  25th  January,  1872,  715)  the  results 
of  his  researches  on  these  substances.  When  phosphorous  acid  acts  on 
chloride  of  phosphorus  at  70**  a  yellow  body  is  formed,  which,  after  it 
has  been  washed  with  water,  is  found  to  have  the  formula  P4  HO.  At 
100°  it  is  likewise  formed  mixed  with  amorphous  phosphorus;  at  165"  to 
175°  the  only  products  are  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  pyrophosphoric 
acid.  The  substance  P*  HO  is  a  definite  compound,  and  does  not 
undergo  decomposition  when  heated  to  250**;  at  275"  it  gives  off 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  only  at  360"  does  the  disengagement  of 
phosphorus  commence.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  soda.  Gauthier 
has  since  found  that  biniodide  of  phosphorus  when  treated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  produces  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids, 
and  a  new  body,  having  the  formula  Pj  H,  O,  which  readily  changes 
into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 

HyoBcyamlna— The  researches  of  Merk  pomt  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  other  ol»ervers,  that  hyoscyamine  is  not,  as  has  usually 
been  stated,  a  crystalline. body.  The  author  {Ckem.  Cmtral-blatt,  1873, 
No.  I,  3)  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  a  soft  mass,  which,  when  distilled  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  forms  a  colourless  li(juid,  having  an  odouc 
resembling  that  of  conine.  It  is  readily  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  taken  up  to  a  considerable  amount  by  water.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  it  soon  turns  yellow  and  then  brown,  becomes  viscous,  and  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  ether.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  completely 
neutralizes  acids,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
^vater  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  crystals.  The  nitrate  and  oxalate 
crystallize  best. 

The  Flame-test  for  I'otasaium- — When  testing  for  potassium  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  a  sodium  compound  by  examining  the  flame 
of  the  mixture  with  cobalt  glass,  or  a  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid, 
the  method,  as  is  well  known,  fails  unless  the  former  metal  be  no  incon- 
siderable constituent.  If  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  be  used 
in  place  of  either  of  these  media,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  is  greatly 
enhanced  ;  for  instance,  in  the  flame  given  by  a  chloride  of  sodium 
which  contained  0.4  per  cent,  of  potash  converted  into  chloride,  the 
presence  of  potassium  was  clearly  recognized.  It  is  possible  in  this 
way  to  determine  potassium  in  a  mineral,  though  we  should  fail  to 
recognize  it  by  means  of  a  pocket  spectroscope.  According  to  H.  B. 
Cornwall  \{Amtncan  Chemi^^  2,384)  it  appears  that  a  mixture  in 
proper  portion  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  aniline  blue  and  aniline  violet 
when  used  in  the  prism  will  shut  off  the  light  emitted  by  both  sodium 
and  lithium  compounds,  and  Tacilitate  the  detection  of  potassium  in  the 
presence  of  both  metals. 

New  Synthesis  of  Anthracene.— It  has  been  observed  by  W.  A.  Van 
Dorp  \Ber,  Dent,  Chern.  G€seU.y\.  20,  107 1 )  that  benzyltoluol,  prepared 
by  Zincke's  method,  and  having  a  boiling  point  of  275*^  —  280^,  is  decom- 
posed when  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice  at  a  low  red  heat 
into  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  an  oily  body,  and  hydrogen,  which  escapes. 
The  liquid  substance  is  separated  from  the  solid  by  pressure,  and  the 
latter  crystallized  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  slightly  yellow  crystal- 
line plates  melt  at  213°  and  have  the  composition  Cu  Hio.  The  iden- 
tity of  this  substance  with  anthracene  was  established  by  confirmatory 
tests  by  treatment  with  picric  acid,  by  the  conversion  into  anthrochi- 
none,  and  by  the  formation  of  alizarine  by  heating  the  anthrochino- 
sulphuric  acid  with  potash.  This  process  of  forming  anthracene  is  to  be 
recommended  because  it  readily  furnishes  t)  e  product  in  a  pure  state. 
Benzyltoluol  yields  about  10  per  cent,  of  anthracene.  The  oil,  which  was 
mentioned  among  the  products,  yields  further  anthracene  if  passed 
through  the  tube  a  second  time.  The  reaction  is  as  follows:  CuHh= 
Oh  Hw  -h  H4. 

Epidote. — Several  papers    have  appeared  of    late    respecting  the 
formula  of  this  mineral.  Rammelsberg,  after  an  examination  of  numerous 


analyses,  maintains  that  it  contains  90  water,  and  has  a  composition 
represented  by  the  formula,  Si«  Ale  Ca»  Os ;  and  he  produces  in  support 
of  this  conclusion  the  oxygen  ratios  of  an  analysis  of  the  beautiful 
crystals  of  epidote  of  Sulzbach.  Tschermak,  and  still  more  recently 
Kenngott,  on  the  other  hand,  have  assigned  to  it  the  formula  Si«  Al^  Ca, 
Ht  Ofli.  A  very  careful  chemical  examination  has  recently  been  made 
by  E.  Ludwig  {Miner aloguc he  Mitikeilungen,  1872,  beft  3,187),  of  some 
large  and  pure  crystals  from  the  Sulzbach  locality,  and  he  finds  his 
results  agree  with  those  of  the  last- mentioned  observers.  He  regards  the 
varieties  of  epidote  as  mixtures  6f  the  two  isomorphous  constituents, 
Si«  Al,  Ca  H,  0«  and  Si.  Fe,  Ca*  H,  0«. 

Valerltrlne. — N.  Ljufaiawin  has  read  a  furtner  paper  on  the  action  of 
alcoholic  ammonia  on  Valerianaldehyde  before  the  Chemical  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg.  {Ber,  Deut.  Chetn.  Geseli.  v.  20,  i,ioi.)  In  addition 
to  valeritrine  there  is  formed  a  base  the  hydrochlorate  of  which 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  has  the  formula  Cm  H^  N.  HCl,  or  Cu  Ha  N, 
HCi,  a  dear  indication  that  amylic  alcohol  took  part  in  the  formarionof 
the  new  alkaloid.  By  the  reaction  a  part  of  the  aldehyde  must  split  up 
into  amylic  alcohol  and  valerianic  acid ;  this  view  gains  support  from 
the  fact  of  this  acid  having  been  found  among  the  bye-products  of  the 
action. 

Mineothlogrical  Notices.— In  the  Jahrimchfur  Mineralogies  1872,  No. 
viii,  the  venerable  Breithaupt  has  published  a  few  notes  bearing  the 
above  title.  Nautokite  occurs  in  small  brilliant  colourless  crystals 
belonging  to  the  tesseral  system.  It  has  the  composition  Cu,  CI,.  It 
was  found  in  Chili,  and  is  associated  with  atacamite  and  cuprite. 
Nantokite  is  probably  isomorphous  with  common  salt  and  horn  silver. 
Winklerite  is  an  amorphous  compact  mineral,  having  a  bluish  black 
colour  and  dark  brown  streak.  It  occurs  at  Oria,  near  Montril,  in  the 
Sierra  Alhamijla.  It  has  a  very  complex  constitution,  being  probably 
composed  of  carbonates  of  cobalt  and  copper,  with  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  cobalt  and  arseniate  of  lime. — In  part  ix.  of  the  Jahrbuch  is  published 
a  paper  on  ardennite,  by  A.  v.  Lasaulx.  This  new  mineral,  which 
occurs  near  Ottrez,  in  Belgium,  consists  of  fibrous  aggregates  of  small 
crystals  that  have  no  terminal  faces,  and  much  resemble  cyanite.  The 
colour  is  brown  or  bright  yellow,  and  the  cleavage  very  marked  along 
two  directions.  The  crystals  are  dichroic.  The  mineral  contains 
silicic  acid,  vanadic  acid  (about  six  per  cent.),  alumina  and  sesquioxide 
of  manganese  (29.4  per  cent.),  as  well  as  a  few  per  cent,  of  accidental 
ingredients. 

Absorption  of  Chlorine  by  CharcoaL—M.  Melsens  has  {Comi>t, 
rendtisy  13th  January,  93)  determined  the  quantities  of  this  gas  taken  up 
by  varieties  of  charcoal,  and  states  that  one  kind  is  able  in  the  cold  to  ab- 
sorb neariy  its  own  weight  of  chlorine.  Charcoal  thus  charged,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  dry  hydrogen  in  the  dark,  forms  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  combination  being  attended  by  a  fall  of  temperature.  In 
contact  with  water  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed. 
The  oxygen  acids  of  chlorine,  as  well  as  organic  acids,  though  sought  for 
among  the  products  of  this  action,  were  not  detected. 

The  Colour  of  Raw  Silk.— The  yellow  colour  of  silk  has  been  found 
by  Pfeiffer  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3]  i  424)  tb  be  a  more  or  less  altered 
chlorophyll  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  blue  colour.  From  the  green 
cocoons  or  the  greenish  raw  silk  he  extracted  unchanged  chlorophyll, 
which  by  treatment  with  ether  containing  hydrochloric  acid  could  be 
split  up  into  blue  and  yellow  constituents. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  Gazetta  Chemica  Roster,  of  Florence,  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  new  organic  acid  in  urinary  culculi.  Full  particulars 
have  been  sent  to  the  forthcoming  part  oiLiebigs  Annalen. 


Zoology, 
On  the  SaUvary  Organs  of  the  Honey-bee.  By  C.  Th.  v.  Siebold. 
—At  the  annual  agricultural  meeting,  held  in  October,  1871,  at 
Munich,  a  well-known  Apiarian,  Hr.  Mehring,  exhibited  a  peculiar 
kind  of  honev  that  he  named  Kumt-Honig  (artificial  honey),  and 
which  he  had  produced  by  feeding  his  bees  exclusively  with  malt. 
This  honey  excited  great  interest,  and  the  question  was  raised 
whether  this  substance  wa§  real  honey,  and  whether,  consequently, 
the  bee  was  able  to  change  malt-sugar  in  its  stomach  into  honey. 
The  physiologico-chemical  part  'of  the  inquiry  was  taken  up  in 
Liebigs  laboratory  by  Dr.  von  Schneider,  who,  unfortunately,  was 
prevented  from  carrying  the  investigation  to  the  end  ;  he  arrived, 
however,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  carbo-hydrates  sucrose  and  dextrose 
contained  in  the  malt  are  actually  changed  by  the  bee  into  honey-sugar, 
and  that  Meh  ring's  honey  only  differs  from  other  honeys  in  the  absence 
of  the  specific  aroma  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  flowers  on  which 
the  bees  have. been  gathering.  Practically,  Mehring's  discovery  is  of 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  malt- food  prepared  by  him  contains  not 
only  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  bee,  but  also  those 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  honey,  and  therefore  it  can  be  used  vith 
advantage  in  districts  where  flowering  plants  are  scarce.  With  rcgarxl 
to  the  wax.  Dr.  von  Schneider  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
secretion  of  the  honey-bee,  which  is  formed  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
different  kinds  of  sugar;  but  he  considers*  that  the  production  of  wax 
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from  sugar  cannot  be  maintained  without  simultaneous  access  to  food 
containing  nitrc^en. 

AAer  the  fact  had  been  established  that  honey  and  wax  are  not 
substances  found  as  such  by  the  bee,  but  are  productions  which  have 
undergone  chemical  change  through  contact  with  the  secretions  o'  the 
insect,  Prof,  von  Siebold  directed  his  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
the  secreting  organs,  a  branch  of  anatomy  which  indeed  had  not  been 
entirely  neglectai,  but  which  is  now  treated  for  the  first  time  with 
regard  to  the  special  functions  those  organs  appear  to  perform  in  the 
preparation  of  the  products  of  the  bee  Prof,  von  Siebold  distinguishes 
three  entirely  distinct  and  very  complicated  systems  of  salivary  glands, 
two  of  which  (a  lower  and  upper)  are  situated  in  the  head,  and  the  third 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  the  latter  having  been  erroneously 
regarded  by  Fischer  as  a  lung.  Each  of  them  has  separate  excretory 
ducts,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  specifically  different  form  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  vesicules  secreting  the  saliva.  Each  consists  of  a  right  and 
left  glandular  mass,  with  right  and  lefl  excretory  ducts.  For  the  detailed 
accoimt  of  their  minute  structure  we  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself,  and 
the  plate  accompanying  it.  It  may  however  be  mentioned  that  this 
extraordinary  development  of  the  salivary  organs  has  been  observed  by 
Prof,  von  Siebold  in  the  workers  only.  The  queen  possesses  only  a 
rudiment  of  the  lower  cephalic  system  m  the  form  of  the  two  orifices  of 
the  ducts,  while  the  ducts  themselves  as  well  as  the  glands  are  absent ; 
and  the  two  other  systems  are  much  less  developed  than  in  the  workers. 
In  the  drones  not  even  the  orifices  of  the  lower  cephalic  system  could  be 
found.     {Biemnzeitung^  J%'J2^  No.  23.) 

Observations  in  Myoloery.  By  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Cambridge,  1872,  8vo.,  pp.  192. — This  is  a  re-issue  of  Prof.  Humphry^s 
valuable  papers  originally  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^^  excepting  only  a  chapter  on  the  myology 
of  (/romastyx.  The  collection  contains  a  description  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  of  Cryptobranchus  and  Lepidosiren^  of  the  muscles  of  the  dog- 
fish, Ceratodus  and  Pseudopus^  and  a  chapter  on  the  disposition  of 
muscles  in  vertebrate  animals  generally. 

Buller*sHistorvof  the3irds  of  NewZealand.— The  rapid  progress 
of  this  work,  of  which  parts  3  and  4  have  been  published  together,  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  subscribers.  We  are  very  glad  to  learn 
that  in  consequence  of  a  request  made  by  our  leading  ornithologists, 
Mr.  BuUer  will  issue  a  series  of  supplementary  plates  so  as  to  include  a 
coloured  representation  of  every  species  of  New  Zealand  bird. 

Annall  delMuseo  Civioo  dl  Storla  Naturale  dl  Geneva.  236  pp. — 
The  Marquis  Doria  published  the  third  volume  of  this  journal  in 
December,  1872.  It  contains.the  following  papers  : — A.  PaLadilhe,  on 
the  new  Asiatic  genus  Francesiay  and  on  some  new  species  of  moUusks 
from  Aden.  W.  Peters,  amphibians  from  Sarawak.  R.  Gestro,  note 
on  some  coleoptera.  L.  Fairmaire,  on  new  Italian  species  of  the  genus 
Adelops.  E.  H.  Giglioli,  craniological  notes  on  the  chimpanzee.  A. 
Morelet,  notice  of  land  and  freshwater  shells  from  Abyssinia.  P.  M. 
Ferrari,  the  species  of  Aphtaida  hitherto  found  in  Liguria.  .  This 
volume  is  illustrated  by  9  plates. 
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Philology. 

Vlrgilio  nel  Medio  Evo.  By  Dominico  Comparetti,  Professor  in 
the  Royal  University  of  Pisa,  Leghorn.  Francesco  Vigo.  1872. 
2  vols. 

When  the  Florentine  periodical-  Afiiologia^  made  so  famous 
by  Vieusseux,  after  succumbing  to  the  unfortunate  political 
circumstances  of  those  days,  was  revived  in  1866  by  the 
enterprise  of  some  Italian  patriots  of  high  rank,  under  the 
title  Nuova  Antoiogia,  the  first  number,  besides  contributions 
bearing  the  honoured  names  of  the  former  minister  Count 
Terenzio  Mamiani,  the  Princess  Cristina  Belgiojoso,  the 
political  economist  Ferrara,  and  others,  ^  contained  at  its 
head  an  essay,  Virgilio  nelle  tradizione  litterariafino  a  Dante^ 
which  was  subsequently  (vol.  iv.  and  v.)  continued  under  the 
title  Virgilio  Mago.  The  place  assigned  to  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  in  an  undertaking  of  so  much  importance,  destined  to 
command  increasing  consideration  and  sympathy  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  shows  sufficiently  the  place  held  by  the  author, 
Prof.  Comparetti,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public — an  opinion 
based  on  his  very  valQable  and  scholarly  works  (cf.  Acad. 
1870,  No.  ix.)  and  his  conspicuous  activity  in  the  University 
of  Pisa.  This  study  on  Virgil  contained,  indeed,  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  representation  of  the  after  life  of 
that  poet  during  the  middle  ages,  of  which  the  first  part,  that 
relating  to  the  literary  tradition,  treated  of  a  theme  either 
entirely  new,  or  new  at  least  by  the  exhaustive  way  of 
stating  all  the  relationships  of  the  subject.  Comparetti's 
treatise,  however,  was  only  a  sketch ;  and  prolonged  and 
comprehensive  studies  have  at  .last  put  him  in  a  position  to 
represent  Virgil  in  the  light  of  poet,  scholar,  prophet,  and 
magician,  as  he  appeared  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  explain  the  development  and  the  phases  through 
which  his  celebrity  has  passed  at  different  periods,  as  well 
as  its  nature  and  sources  and  the  links  connecting  it  with 
the  history  of  European  thought.  By  beginning  his  researches 
with  the  lifetime  of  the  poet,  Comparetti  is  enabled  to  pene- 
trate deep  into  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  so  to 
discern  the  internal  connection  of  these  phases  more  clearly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  We  see,  for 
instance,  how  from  the  first  the  Virgilian  poetry  was  more 
felt  than  reasoned  about,  its  merits  came  home  to  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  more  than  to  the  intellect  As  the 
most  faithful  organ  of  national  sentiment,  as  an  artistic  pro- 
duct standing  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  taste, 
the  tendencies,  the  culture,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
national  mind,  it  possessed  a  rare  and  well-founded  prestige 
before  which  the  name  even  of  the  great  Roman  orator  grew 
pale.  Those  who  had  attempted  to  ascend  from  this  impres- 
sion to  its  causes  and  to  an  analysis  of  the  Virgilian  poem 
had  hitherto  stopped  short  with  its  external  or  formal  side, 
and  considered  it  almost  exclusively  as  a  subject  for  the 
learned  critical  researches  of  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  ; 
partly  because  of  the  general  tendency  of  all  studies  in  this 
direction,  and  partly  because  the  true  nature  of  the  epopee 
had  not  yet  been  recognized.  The  poetic  and  national  value 
of  Virgil,  the  mighty  enthusiasm  which,  though  universally 
felt,  could  not  be  defined  by  criticism  of  so  narrow  a  scope, 
served  to  exaggerate  the  apparent  proportions  of  the  part 
which  had  been  defined.  One  does  not,  indeed,  yet  per- 
ceive the  idea  of  the  poef  s  universal  knowledge,  but  that  of 
his  literary  universality  exists  already  and  made  his  authority 
supreme  in  poetry  and  prose,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  that 
is,  in  the  most  important  and  characteristic  elements  of 
the  culture  of  the  time.  Those  who  speak  of  him  are  apt 
to  exaggerate  the  number  and  variety  of  his  merits,  and 
Martial  was  not,  doubtless,  expressing  a  merely  individual 
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opinion  when  he  said  that  if  Virgil  had  chosen  to  try  his 
skill  in  lyrics  or  the  drama,  he  would  easily  have  surpassed 
the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  or  tragedians.  Thus  from  the 
first  the  poet's  fame  reveals  the  tokens  and  causes  of  that 
exaggeration  which  we  are  to  trace  in  its  later  phases*  and 
fuller  development  For  though  Roman  literature  continued 
to  decay  notably  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Virgil 
still  maintained  his  place  amongst  the  honoured  names  of 
the  classical  period,  though  the  character  of  his  celebrity 
was  naturally  modified  by  the -changes  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  it  survived.  The  time  for  truly  poetic 
creations  was  past  for  Roman  literature,  but  rhetoric,  which 
lives  by  imitation,  in  taking  the  place  of  poetry  continued 
to  regard  Virgil  as  the  supreme  model.  Only  as  such  imi- 
tations were  poetic  in  form  rather  than  substance,  VirgiFs 
influence  was  purely  formal  and  superficial ;  notwithstanding 
which  many  poets  of  the  period  enjoyed  high  favour  and 
satisfied  the  popular  taste.  But  how  could  any  one  capable 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  poetical  declamation  of  Statius  form  a 
just  Estimate  of  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  and  free  his  admiration 
for  the  latter  from  contamination  by  the  false  feeling  and 
perverted  taste  which  extolled  his  stilted*  and  bombastic 
imitators  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  fame  of  Virgil  and 
his  misconceived  traditional  greatness  imposed  upon  men's 
minds,  and  led  to  an  almost  superstitious  veneration.  As 
early  as  under  the  Antonines  we  meet  with  the  Sortes 
VirgiliattcBy  which  after  being  consulted  by  Hadrian,  con- 
tinued all  through  the  middle  ages  to  be  used  like  Homer 
and  the  Bible  for  the  same  purpose.  Alexander  Severus 
placed  the  bust  of  Virgil  with  those  of  other  heroes  and 
writers  in  a  special  Lararium,  but  not  before  the  enthusiasm 
of  many  poets  had  already  well  nigh  deified  him.  Silius  Italicus 
celebrated  Virgil's  birthday  every  year  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
his  grave,  which  he  regarded  as  a  temple ;  Statius  did  the 
like  ;  Martial  speaks  of  the  Ides  of  October  as  a  festival  con- 
secrate to  Virgil,  as  the  Ides  of  August  to  Hecate,  or  of 
May  to  Mercury.  Thus  we  find  Virgil  considered  as  the 
patron  saint  of  poets,  and  amongst  the  numerous  apotheoses 
of  the  Roman  empire  this  one  at  least  was  dictated  by  a 
genuine  feeling,  though,  no  doubt,  springing  from  confiised 
sources  and  carried  to  extravagant  results.  The  condition 
of  Roman  literature  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  is 
well  known,  and  if  now  and  then,  amids  t  the  crimes  and 
orgies  of  the  imperial  court  a  faint  echo  of  the  Virgilian 
muse  might  still  be  heard,  this  proved,  not  the  existence  of 
a  true  poetic  sentiment,  but  only  that  the  poet's  popularity 
defied  the  most  unfavourable  ages.  He  was  then  chiefly  and 
almost  exclusively  employed  as  a  school-book  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  or  as  material  for  the  childish  exercises  of 
adults.  In  the  schools  he  was  studied  so  diligently  that  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  know  him  by  heart  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  whence  the  fashion  for  Virgilian  centos.  The 
explanations  with  which  the  study  of .  the  poet  was  accom- 
panied must  naturally  have  had  great  influence  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  was  regarded,  so  that  an  exhaustive  critical 
history  of  the  numerous  commentaries  on  Virgil  would  be  of 
great  value  and  importance ;  for  all  through  the  middle  ages 
fresh  ones  were  constantly  appearing,  and  as  constantly 
varying  with  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they  wei*e  incessantly 
exposed.  All  who  left  the  schools  of  the  grammarians  and 
rhetoricians  had  learnt  to  regard  Virgil  as  the  prototype  of 
both,  the  author  par  excellence^  who  contained  within  him- 
self the  ideal  of  knowledge  and  culture  peculiar  to  each  age. 
"What  fruit  this  seed  brought  forth  amongst  mature  men  and 
professional  students  we  see  in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius, 
where  Virgil  is  celebrated  as  a  marvellous  encyclopaedic 
author.  The  way  had  long  been  prepared  for  Macrobius's 
work,  both  in  what  concerned-  the  materials  which  he  used 


and  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  The  intellectual  decline, 
so  \nsible  in  the  author  despite  his  efforts  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  his  time,  had  begun  long  before,  as  we  have  seen. 
Composed  in.  the  last  days  of  the  old  heathen  world  by  a 
writer  who  himself  still  belonged  to  that  world,  the  Saiurfialta 
thsew  the  clearest  light  upon  the  character  of  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  the  poet  in  the  last  moments  of  Paganism,  when  * 
his  name  was  about  to  be  transported  into  the  new  atmo- 
sphere of  mediaevalism.  Two  other  authors  belonging  to  this 
period  of  decadence,  the  great  grammatical  luminaries 
Donatus  and  Priscian,  also  helped  to  maintain  the  heathen 
tradition,  and  contributed  to  keep  the  fame  of  Virgil  alive 
during  the  centuries  of  barbarism.  But  even  outside  the 
learned  and  scholastic  world  the  poet  had  not  lost  his  early 
popularity;  theatrical  pieces  derived  from  his  works  continued 
to  be  represented,  and  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  was  the 
misfortunes  of  Dido,  which  moved  the  spectators  to  tears, 
and  were  so  much  in  vogue  as  to  be  reproduced  on  carpets, 
in  painting,  and  in  works  of  art  of  every  existing  kind. 
Public  recitations  were  not  wanting,  and  in  the  sixth  century 
the  thronging  people  still  came  to  hear  the  -^neid  read  in 
the  Forum  Trajanum,  As  centre  and  summit  of  the  literary 
inheritance  bequeathed  by  the  Romans,  as  the  expression  of 
the  universal  Roman  feeling  which  survived  the  Empire,  the 
name  of  Virgil  received  such  a  lofty  and  comprehensive  sig- 
nificance as  to  become  in  Latin  Europe  almost  synonymous 
with  civilization.  With  this  mission  the  dying  heathen 
society  passed  him  on  to  later  ages ;  and  some  centuries 
before  Dante  designated  Virgil  virtu  sommay  Justinian  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  his  name  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  divine  Greek  poet  who  was  his  pater  omnis  virtutis, 
upon  the  most  durable  monument  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  Romans.  Meanwhile  grammar  was  still  regarded  as  the 
first  of  the  liberal  arts,  belonging,  indeed,  always  to  the  tri- 
viuniy  and  we  even  find  a  Gothic  king,  Atalarich,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  Senate,  solenmly  rehearsing  its  praises, 
and  recommending  a  proper  care  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
teachers.  But  where  grammar  reigned,  there  also  reigned 
Virgil  as  its  highest  authority  and  inseparable  companion. 
In  the  middle  ages  Virgil  and  grammar  were  almost  con- 
vertible terms.  Thus  when  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that,  in 
his  youth,  Andarchius  "de  operibus  Virgili,  legis  Theo- 
dosianae  libris  arteque  calculi  adprime  eruditus  est,"  one 
can  only  understand  de  operibus  Virgili  as  referring  to  the 
study  of  grammar ;  and  even  when  modern  literature  began 
to  exist,  and  the  thought  of  Europe  began  to  stir  along  a 
new  course,  grammar,  and  Virgil  with  it,  continued  to  occupy 
in  popular  recognition  the  same  leading  place  which  the 
above-mentioned  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  assigned  to  it 
m  the  sixth  century.  Classical  antiquity  survived  the  middle 
ages  only  by  its  hold  upon  the  schoolroom.  Together  with 
Virgil,  or  rather  as  satellites  of  that  great  planet,  reigned 
Ovid  and  Lucan,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  and  yet  a 
few  others,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  favour 
which  they  enjoyed  amongst  the  teachers  of  youth.  The 
names  of  these  ancient  authors  with  those  of  the  elder 
grammarians  were  the  first  lesson  impressed  on  the  memory 
of  children.  When  the  child  had  become  a  man,  and  i>er- 
haps  himself  an  author,  it  was  impossible  to  efface  these 
early  reminiscences,  which  were  kept  alive  by  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  quotations  from  Virgil  and  other  Pagan 
authors  met  with  in  Christian  writers  after  the  final  extinction 
of  Paganism  and  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible,  for  Christian  feeling  not  to 
experience  a  certain  repulsion  for  these  representatives  of 
Paganism,  in  consequence  of  which  the  same  course  of 
conduct  was  always  pursued  respecting  them.     The  fathers 
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of  the  Church,  indeed,  who  had  written  much  against  the 
heathen  authors,  had  not  ceased  to  make  use  of  them  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  this  example  was  accurately  followed 
all  through  the  middle  ages.  I'hese  authors  were  carefully 
studied,  quoted  when  necessary  in  original  compositions, 
and  even  in  theological  controversies  or  biblical  exegesis, 
yet  denounced  as  "  idolatrous  dogs  "  whenever  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  But  if  some  pipus  scribes  allowed  themselves 
to  indulge  in  these  outbreaks,  others  again  carried  their 
admiration  for  Virgil  to  the  point  of  fanaticism — €.g,j 
Radbert,  who  gave  his  vote  in  chapter  in  Virgilian  verses ; 
the  monk  Probus,  who  had  such  an  enthusiasm  for  Virgil  and 
Cicero  that  his  confratres  ridiculed  him,  and  pretended  he 
wished  to  rank  them  amongst  the  saipts ;  Bishop  Rigbod 
of  Treves  was  said  to  know  the  iEneid  better  than  the  gospel, 
&c. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  MSS.  of  Virgil  which  we 
possess  is  a  further  proof  of  the  wide  dissemination  of  his 
works  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  their  use  in  schools  ;  for 
one  sees  that  many  of  them  were  evidently  only  transcribed 
for  that  special  purpose,  by  the  carelessness  which  makes 
them  useless  for  criticism  of  the  text  Meanwhile  it  was 
not  only  in  language  and  style  that  the  heathen  authors 
were  regarded  by  their  Christian  successors  as  masters  and 
authorities  ;  any  passage  that  could  be  made  to  support  a 
doctrine  of  the  faith  was  used  for  that  purpose  without 
scruple,  even  though  the  natural  sense  might  sometimes  be 
forced,  or  even  perverted,  in  the  process.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Virgil ;  for  the  high  consideration  in 
which  he  stood,  as  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  his  morality  and  the  extraordinary  wisdom 
ascribed  to  him,  led  the  Christian  theologians  to  refer  to 
him  for  such  purposes  more  frequently  and  more  confidentiy 
than  to  the  other  heathen  poets,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  showed  that  he,  of  all  the  heathens,  was  the  one  who 
had  approached  most  nearly  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  the  fourth  eclogue  was  the  chief 
source  of  his  mediaeval  fame,  as  it  was  that  which  caused 
him  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  prophets  who,  like  David, 
Isaiah,  &c.,  had  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  appeared, 
accordingly,  with  them  in  the  religious  plays  of  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and  as  by  this  means 
even  the  lowest  classes  were  familiarized  with  his  name,  the 
idea  of  him  in  this  new  legendary  shape  gradually  blended 
with  the  other  popular  conceptions  of  Virgil  as  a  magician, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on.  For  the  rest, 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  were  not  the  first  to  find  in  VirgiFs 
works  whatever  they  chose  to  look  for  in  them.  The 
heathen  commentators,  too,  were  led  by  the  prevailing  taste 
for  allegorical  interpretations  to  apply  the  same  method  to 
his  poems,  and  all  the  more  because  they  failed  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  mighty  sage  as  Virgil  was  supposed  to  be 
should  have  omitted  to  conceal  something  much  deeper  and 
more  profound  under  the  apparently  simple  narrative  of  the 
i^neid.  He  was  not  indeed  used  by  the  apologists  of 
Paganism  against  the  Christians,  but  his  works  were  allego- 
rized by  philosophers  as  well  as  by  grammarians,  by  Pagans 
as  well  as  Christians,  and  the  hidden  mysteries  discovered 
by  both  were  held  to  refer  only  to  points  of  ethics  and 
philosophy,  especially  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  in 
its  struggles  after  perfection. 

The  loss  of  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity  is  the  reason 
that  few  specimens  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  as  we  find 
it  in  Donatus,  Servius,  and  Macrobius,  have  survived  till 
our  time.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  work  of 
Fulgentius,  a  Christian  writer  of  uncertain  date,  who  cannot, 
however,  have  lived  later  than  the  sixth  century.  His 
work,  De  Cmtinentia  Virgiiiana  (/>.,  what  is  contained,  or 


rather  hidden,  in  Virgil),  is  one  of  the  most  strange  and 
curious  productions  of  the  Latin  middle  ages,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  characteristic  monument  of  the  fame  of 
the  poet  in  the  midst  of  Christian  barbarism.  In  the  pre- 
amble the  author  declares  that  he  shall  limit  his  labours  to 
the  iEneid  alone,  because  the  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics 
contain  a  mystic  sense  so  profound  that  scarcely  any  human 
skill  would  be  able  to  penetrate  them  entirely.  But  neither 
'in  this  work  nor  in  its  continuation,  the  Mythologicon  of  the 
same  author,  is  there  a  single  word  bearing  upon  the  struggle 
between  the  two  faiths.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
latter,  as  of  the  Continefttia^  is  purely  philosophical,  and  aims 
at  reconciling  the  ancient  myths,  not  with  Christianity,  but 
with  philosophy.  It  was  thus  brought  about  in  the  most 
natural  way,  and  without  interruption  of  the  classical  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Virgil  of  Fulgentius,  that  is  to  say  the  Virgil 
of  Christian  barb^sm,  appealed  to  sympathies  which  were 
well  calculated  to  smooth  away  the  incompatibility  between 
the  great  heathen  poet  and  the  followers  of  Christianity. 
And  this  type — in  which  we  trace  the  mediaeval  conception 
of  human  reason  approaching  as  nearly  as  its  fallible  nature, 
without  the  succour  of  miracles  or  revelation,  would  allow, 
to  principles  akin  to  those  of  Christianity, — this  type  is  only 
a  rough  foreshadowing  of  that  which  we  find  purified  and 
sublimated  in  the  poetry  of  Dante. 

The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  thus  far  is  that  there 
were  many  different  sides  to  Virgil's  mediaeval  celebrity  :  a 
philosophic-religious  side,  an  historical  side — for  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Augustan  reign,  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
and  the  near  approaching  birth  of  Christ  offered,  taken 
together,  the  most  favourable  conditions  under  which  a 
great  literary  name  could  be  historically  presented — and, 
lastly,  a  grammatical-rhetorical  side.  The  latter  is  certainly 
the  lowest  and  most  trivial,  the  coarsest  and  most  barbarous ; 
for  what  is  one  to  think  of  a  commentator  on  Virgil  who 
explains  efficiens  by  effigiem^  imaginem  ?  or  who  reads  for 
"  Quo  te,  Moerij  pedes ? "  "  Quot^  Emori,  pedes"  and  sees 
in  it  an  allusion  to  the  four  legs  of  a  breed  of  very  swifl 
Saracen  steeds  called  Emoris  f*  Or  what  is  to  be  said  of 
another  commentator  who  begins  his  explanation  of  the 
Bucolics  :  "  In  those  days,  when  Julius  Caesar  was  at  the 
head  of  the  empire,  Brutus  Cassius  ruled  over  the  twelve 
communities  of  the  Tusci ;  and  there  began  a  war  between 
Caesar  and  Brutus  Cassius,  who  had  with  him  Virgil,  and 
Brutus  was  defeated  by  Caesar;  but  not  long  afterwards 
Julius  was  beaten  to  death  with  stools"?  Nevertheless,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  the  grammatical  side  of  Virgil's 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  was  really  the  most  important, 
and  the  one  upon  which  tiie  others  essentially  depended :  as 
for  the  purely  aesthetic  side,  it  was  simply  not  recognized  at 
all ;  though  if  its  existence  had  been  recognized,  however 
imperfectly,  all  the  other  substitutes  for  it  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  or  would  have  been  very  differently  con- 
ceived. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  or  part  of  his  work,  Com- 
paretti  begins  to  discuss  the  Virgil  of  Dante,  and  points  out 
at  starting  that  Dante's  strong  Italian  feeling  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  the  sympathy  and  preference  which  he 
displays  for  Virgil ;  he  treats  him  as  peculiarly  a  national 
poet,  and  calls  him  "la  nostra  maggior  musa,"  and  **il 
nosfro  maggior  poeta."  His  Italian  soul  was  enraptured 
with  the  iEneid,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  reading  the 
ancient  history  of  Italy  ;  for  Italy,  as  he  thought. 


•  This  is  crazy  enough  :  yet  I  cannot  help  referring  to  the  reading 
Stii  ffT'/rrriv  for  Staon/p-rfif  (II.  i,  6),  which  has  not  fail^  to  find  an 
interpretation  and  advocates. 
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"  Mori  la  vergine  Camilla 
Eurialo  e  Tumo  e  Niso  di  ferute.** 

His  admiration  for  Virgil  was  independent  of  the  tradition 
which  asserted  his  greatness;  he  felt  Virgil's  power  him- 
self, he  recognized  the  dependence  upon  him  of  so 
many  other  poets,  which  made  Virgil  the  otiore^  the 
lume  of  all ;  he  knew  that  to  him  all  ^^fanno  onorcy'  and 
that  "  di  cibfanfw  bene^  As  a  true  poet  he  was  sensible  of 
all  the  perfections  of  Virgil's  poetry ;  as  an  Italian  he  was 
proud  of  such  a  miracle  of  art,  for  both  Latin  and  Italian 
were  the  national  language  of  Italy,  and  Vfrgil  is  the  gloria 
dei  Laiini,  Still  Dante's  Virgil  is  not  the  real  Augustan 
poet,  but  that  ideal  Virgil  we  have  already  described; 
though  it  was  not  altogether  in  virtue  of  the  mediaeval  halo 
that  he  had  selected  Virgil  as  his  guide  through  the  nether 
regions.  Virgil  was  the  favourite  writer,  whose  works  sup- 
plied food  for  more  than  one  of  his  most  intimately  cherished 
visions,  but  at  the  same  time  Virgil,  like  Beatrice,  was 
liabls  to  be  drawn  into  the  currents  of  that  majestic  mind, 
and  following  its  course,  was  idealized  as  the  disciple's 
nature  demanded.  For  Dante  Virgil  was  not  merely  the 
representative  of  Italian  nationality  and  patriotism,  of 
Italian  glory  and  empire,  but  he  found  in  the  iEneid, 
interpreted  after  the  allegorical  fashion  of  the  day,  the  same 
journey  along  the  path  of  contemplation  \\hich  he  had 
taken  for  the  subject  of  his  own  poem,  according  to  his 
conception  of  the  relations  between  reason  and  faith,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  attain  certain  primary 
tniths  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  Virgil  shone  forth  from 
amongst  the  hosts  of  illustrious  ancients,  and  especially 
from  amongst  the  poets,  as,  according  to  mediaeval  ideas, 
the  purest  and  most  enlightened  of  all,  while  in  point  of 
time  he  was  also  the  nearest  to  Christ,  and  had  even  pro- 
phesied .  of  him  unknowingly.  Finally,  from  Virgil  he  bor- 
rowed the  first  idea  and  many  details  of  his  journey  through 
the  lower  world,  and  throughout  his  great  work  he  makes 
use  of  him  more  frequently  than  of  any  other  author. 

It  is  evident  that  with  Dante's  high  ideas  of  Virgil,  he 
must  have  been  revolted  by  the  legends  of  his  magical 
power  which  abounded  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  Naples, 
and  were  only  too  readily  accepted  by  contemporary  writers. 
Besides  this,  the  way  in  which  sorcerers  and  astrologers  are 
treated  in  his  poem  shows  that  he  did  not,  like  the  populace, 
look  upon  these  arts  as  constituting  the  deepest  wisdom, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wisdom  of  Virgil,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  was  quite  incompatible  with  their  exercise.  We 
see  thus  that  the  Virgil  of  Dante,  even  when  the  latter  adopts 
some  of  the  ideas  of  his  time,  still  belongs  to  him  alone ; 
and  may  serve,  as  an  original  conception,  for  contrast  with 
another  personification  of  the  mediaeval  Virgil,  belonging  to 
the  same  century,  the  Virgil  of  Dolopat/ios.  This  is  a 
romantic  work,  from  the  cycle  of  the  Sn^en  Wise  Masters^ 
proceeding  from  the  commonplace,  uncultivated  mind  of  a 
monk,  in  which  the  literary  idea  of  Virgil  appears  at  its 
lowest  point  of  approach  to  the  vulgar  popular  conception ; 
just  as  the  Virgil  of  Dante  belongs  to  the  highest  intellectual 
sphere,  in  which  we  see  the  decaying  literary  mediaeval 
traditionalism  at  the  point  of  passing  into  the  living  classical 
feeling  of  the  renaissance.  In  Dolopathos  Virgil  is  repre- 
sented as  he  must  necessarily  appear  to  the  common  scholastic 
conception  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  fantastic  romance, 
though  we  need  not  ascribe  to  that  work  a  popular  origin 
independent  of  the  schools.  He  appears  as  the  great  master 
of  all  secular  wisdom  ;  his  only  fault  is  that  he  is  a  heathen, 
but  he  is  as  little  of  one  as  it  was  possible  to  be  before 
Christ ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  him  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  God ;  he  is  of  pure  morals,  and  a  great  philosopher, 
no  one  is  more  famous  than  he,  or  more  honoured  by 


Augustus  ;  kings  and  emperors  bowed  before  his  words ;  he 
was  the  "r/<r;r"  par  excellence^  the  greatest  poet,  and  the 
most  learned  of  men.  In  this  travestied  personage  it  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  Virgil  of  the  mediaeval  schools  and 
grammarians,  of  the  text-books  of  the  seven  liberal  arts. 
The  first  part  of  the  work  before  us  ends  with  the  Viigil  of 
the  Divina  Comnudia^  and  of  the  DolopathoSy  in  which  we 
see  the  summary  of  all  that  goes  before.  They  represent 
the  two  extremes  of  Virgil's  mediaeval  celebrity :  the  noble 
idea  of  a  rare  and  powerful  mind,  and  the  trivial  idea  of  a 
vulgar  mind  combined  with  romantic  elements ;  they  belong 
to  different  tendencies,  and  are  both  distinct  from  the 
scholastic  conception  which  was  their  common  source, 
though  one  exceeded  it  as  much  in  loftiness  and  dignity  as 
the  other  fell  short  in  poverty  and  coarseness.  After  Dante 
we  come  to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  beginning  of 
modem  thought,  both  of  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  inquiry;  while  the  Virgil  of  Dolopathos^  by  the 
introduction  of  a  romantic  element,  leads  the  way  to  a 
study  of  the  poet's  fame  in  a  different  region  from  that 
already  handled,  and  so  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the 
work. 

The  subject  of  the  second  part  of  Professor  Comparetti's 
work  is  Virgil  as  a  magician — ^a  character  which  was  seldom 
ascribed  to  those  ancient  sages,  amongst  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  Virgil  was  reckoned,  and  then  only  momentarily  or 
in  consequence  of  a  confusion  of  names ;  for  though  every 
magician,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
a  wise  man,  not  every  wise  man  was  a  magician.  No  other 
ancient  sage  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  ^egend  so 
circumstantial  and  complete  as  that  of  the  sorcerer 
Virgil.  Such  a  legend  could  only  arise  if  a  special  popular 
idea  of  Virgil  existed  quite  independently  of  literature, 
and,  in  fact,  a  closer  investigation  shows  clearly  that  the 
conception  of  Virgil  as  sorcerer  and  thaumaturge  was 
originally  derived  from  the  people,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently absorbed  in  the  literary  tradition,  with  which  it  had 
some  points  of  kindred.  The  "people"  in  this  case  was  the 
Italian  people.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is 
often  a  foundation  of  ancient  historic  of  mythological  facts  for 
the  legends  which  took  their  rise  in  Italy ;  still  more  com- 
monly they  are  suggested  by  ancient  monuments,  though 
sometimes  nothing  but  the  names  preserved  in  them  are 
ancient,  for  many  of  the  great  Roman  names  lingered  in 
the  memory  after  they  had  been  dissociated  from  the  facts 
with  which  history  connected  them,  though  they  might  still 
be  associated  with  some  characteristic  trait ;  but  whatever 
historical  circumstances  might  survive,  could  only  do  so 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  men  and 
women  of  the  populace,  like  her  of  whom  Dante  says  : — 

*'    .  .  .  Traendo  alia  rocca  la  chioma 
Favoleggiava  coUa  sua  famiglia 
De'  Trojani,  e  di  Fiesole  e  di  Roma. " 

A  most  striking  proof  of  what  has  just  been  asserted  is 
afforded  by  the  legend  of  Virgil  which  took  its  rise  in 
Naples,  and  thence  spread  over  the  whole  of  European 
literature,  but  most  rapidly  and  vigorously  out  of  Italy.  In 
that  countr}*  the  legend  was  essentially  a  popular  product, 
free  from  all  poetical  or  literary  admixture,  a  popular  belief, 
superstitious  in  character,  and  founded  partly  upon  local  re- 
miniscences of  Virgil's  long  residence  at  Naples,  and  partly 
on  the  presence  and  celebrity  of  his  tomb  in  that  city.  The 
superstitions  related  to  places,  images,  and  monuments  in 
Naples,  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  Virgil  had  imparted  a 
talismanic  potency.  These  legends  remained  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  Naples  without  finding  any  poetical  or  artistic 
expression  ;    in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  they  were  litde 
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known  or  considered,  but  foreign  visitors  to  Naples  collected 
them,  and,  thus  transferred  from  their  native  plebeian  to 
cultivated  and  literary  spheres,  they  made  their  appearance 
simultaneously  in  popular  romance  and  in  learned  Latin 
works.     In  both  spheres  the  idea  of  Virgil  as  a  typical  sage 
was  already  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  an  easy  accept- 
ance for  the  legends.    And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the 
twelfth  centiuy,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  rise  of  the  so-called 
romantic  fiction,  in  prose  and  verse,  we  encounter  a  new, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  popular  phase  of  Virgilian  renowTi,  with 
various  springs  and  accretions,  and  a  history  peculiar  to 
itself.     We  do  not  call  this  phase  popular  because  it  con- 
tinued strange  to  learning  and  the  learned,  for  our  knowledge 
of  its  history  is  in  great  part  derived  from  works  by  the 
latter  class ;  but  because,  as  has  been  said,  it  arose  amongst 
the  people,  and  was  nourished  upon  popular  ideas.  Amongst 
the  earlier  works  bearing  on  the  investigation,  three  are  of 
importance  from  the  fulness  of  their  details,  all  written  in 
Latin,  and  intended  for  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  that 
by  Konrad  of  Querfurt,  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VL,  and  his  viceregent  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hildesheim ;  another  by  Gervasius  of  Tilbury, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire  at  Aries  under  Otho 
IV. ;  and  lastly  that  of  Alexander  Neckam,  footer-brother  of 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Abbot  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at   Cirencester, 
The  two  first  not  only  give  us  the  earliest  accjount  of  the 
Virgilian  legends,  which  they  gathered  in  Naples  itself  from 
popular  tradition,  but  they  point  to  a  Neapolitan  origin  for 
the  tradition,  which  is  confirmed  from  other  independent 
sources.      Konrad  mentions  the  legends  in  a  letter  from 
Sicily  addressed  to  his  friend,  the  prior  of  a  monastery  at 
Hildesheim,  in  1194,  in  which  he  describes  his  impressions 
of  Italian  travel.     This  letter  is  a  very  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  the  spirit  in  which  even  educated  foreigners  at  that 
time  visited  Italy.     Their  imagination  was  heated,  and  they 
had  formed  at  a  distance  such  a  phantastic  conception  of 
the  country  whose  name  was  so  glorious,  that  even  a  near 
vision  of  the  reality  failed  to  shake  their  beliefs.  A  thousand 
strange    tales  which  they  had  heard  before,   a  thousand 
classical  reminiscences  of  half-forgotten  school  lore,  crowded 
on  the  visitor's  brain,  who  seemed,  as  in  an  enchanted  land, 
to  see  very  different  and  much  greater  things  than  he  really 
did  see.     In  no   other  way  can   one  explain  the  gross 
absurdities  which  the  worthy  Chancellor  writes  down  wdth 
quite  distracting  gravity  and  good  faith.     What  had  he  not 
seen  in  Southern  Italy !     Olympus,  Parnassus,  the  Hippo- 
krene,  and  he  is  delighted  to  find  that  all  these  wonders  are 
contained  within  the  German  dominion.    After  passing  with 
profound  awe  between  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  he  finds — 
Heaven  knows  where  ! — the  island  of  Seyms,  where  Thetis 
kept  Achilles  concealed,  and  he  was  made  happy  in  Taor- 
mina  by  the  sight  of  the  Minotaur's  labyrinth,  and  by  intro- 
duction  to  the  Saracens,   a  people  possessing  the  same 
enviable  faculty  'as  St.  Paul,  of  killing  snakes  with  their 
spittle.     He  fulfilled  punctually  his  master's  commands  to 
raze  the  Mfalls  of  Naples,  and  yet  did  not  hesitate  about 
accepting  the  belief  then  prevailing  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  that  these  very  walls  had  been  erected  by  Virgil, 
who  had  provided  a  palladium  for  theii  defence,  to  >vit,  a 
small  model  (imago)  of  the  town,  contained  in  a  narrow- 
necked  flask.     Konrad  ought  certainly  to  have  been  the 
first  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  palladium ;  but  there  is  no 
shaking  the  faith  of  those  determined  to  believe,  and  accord- 
ingly Konrad   says   that  the  failure   of  the  talisman  was 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  a  slight  rifl  in  the  flask, 
which  the  Germans  also  succeeded  in  discovering  on  close 


inspection.  This  might  be  taken  for  a  jest  but  for  the  whole 
tone  of    the  letter,   and   the  numerous  other  absurdities 
recorded  with  equal  seriousness.  Wp  now  come  to  Gervasius 
of  Tilbury,  who,   in  his  Otia  Imperialia^  written  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  has  given  us  as  it 
were  an  encyclopaedia  of  fables  and  usages  of  all  kinds, 
forming  a  most  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  popular 
superstitions.     Many  of  his  Virgilian  legends  are  substan- 
tially identical  with  those  related  by  Konrad,  though  there 
is  the  degree  of  variation  in  points  of  detail  usually  met  with 
in  oral  traditions  such  as  they  both  relied  upon.     Others 
again  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  transport  us  at  once  to 
Naples  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  legends 
still  throve  in  their  original  home  amongst  the  people.     As 
for  Alexander  Neckam,  but  little  is  known  of  his  life  (1157- 
12 17),  and   it  canAot  be  positively  decided  whether  he 
ever  visited  Naples  or  not.     The  date  of  his  work,  De 
fiaturis  rerum^  is  doubtful,  but  certain  indications  allow  us  to 
infer  that  it  must  have  been  written  between  11 80-1 190, 
whence  it  follows  that,  at  that  time,  the  Virgilian  legends 
were  known  in  Europe  independently  of  the  writings  of 
Konrad  and  Gervasius,  and  must  have  been  disseminated  by 
earlier  visitors  to  the  city.   For  what  concerns,  the  substance 
of  these  legends,  we  have  abready  seen  that  in  their  earliest 
form  Virgil  appears  as  the  protector  of  Naples,  while  the 
wonders  ascribed  to  him  consist  chiefly  of  talismans ;  since, 
apart  from  the  traditions  of  antiquity  and  the  importation 
into  Europe  of  ideas  pertaining  to  the  Semitic  races,  the 
belief  in  talismans  had  gathered  strength  in  the  south  of 
Italy  during  the  Byzantine  rule.     In  fact,  we  find  in  Con- 
stantinople itself  objects   of  the  same   kind  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  as  in  Naples  to  Virgil,  and  connected 
in  the  same  way  with  particular  monuments  of  the  city; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Gregory 
of  Tours.     If  one  connects  with  the  above  legends  another 
given  by  John  of  Salisbury,  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement  in  1160,  had  crossed  the  Alps  ten  times,  and 
travelled  through  the  south  of  Italy,  and  consequently  knew 
Naples  well,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  original  form  of 
the  Virgil  legend  as  it  existed  amongst  the  Neapolitan  popu- 
lace.    The  leading  idea  seems  tq  have  been  that  Virgil  not 
only  resided  in  that  city,  but  that  he  was  either  its  actual 
ruler,  or  at  least  had,  by  means  of  his  relations  with  the 
court,  a  considerable  share  in  its  government ;  and  that  in 
either  case  he  never  failed  to  display  an  earnest  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare.     There  were,  moreover,  various  ancient  and 
mediaeval  monuments  to  which  the  vulgar,  there  as  else- 
where, ascribed  marvellous  and  mystical  properties,  and  we 
have  already  seen  what  a  halo  of  profound  wisdom  seemed 
to  the  learned  of  the  middle  ages  to  encircle  the  nmne  of 
Virgil,  sa  that  the  people  of  Naples  were  naturally  led  by 
the  same  idea  to  ascribe  all  such  talismans  to  him.     But  as 
this  idea  was  universal,  the  question  arises  how  the  legend 
relating  to  him  came  to  have  an  exclusively  Neapolitan 
origin ;  and  this  is  the  last  and  simplest  expression  to  which 
the  problem  of  the  legend  can  be  reduced.     To  begin  with, 
the  existence  of  VirgiFs  tomb  at  Naples  is   one  of   the 
principal  facts  which  explain  the  survival  of   his  name 
amongst  the  traditions  of  the  Neapolitan  people.    Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  authenticity  of  the  site  pointed  out 
now  or  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  resting-place  of  the  poet, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virgil  both  wished  to  be  and 
actually  was  interred  at  Naples,  "  via  Puteolana  intra  lapidem 
secundum,''  as  his  biography  in  Donatus  says.     This  notice 
is  apparently  derived  from  Suetonius' (a.  d.  98-138)  Life  of 
Virgil,  and  is  confirmed  by  other  statements,  which  show 
that  Virgil's  tomb  became  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Naples, 
and  attracted  visitors  almost  in  the  same  way  as  a  favourite 
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temple  of  some  god,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  Silius 
Italicus  and  Statius.     In  the  fifth  century  Sidonius  ApoUi- 
nans  still  regards  the  grave  of  Virgil  as  the  glory  of  Naples, 
It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  city,  witnessing  the 
veneration  in  which  the  poet  was  held,  could  not  fail  to  keep 
at  least  his  name  in  memory.     For  the  earlier  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  true,  we  have  no  direct  information  on 
the  subject ;  but  one  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  great  and 
increasing  reputation  of  the  poet  that  the  Neapolitans  must 
have  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  hear  the  name  of 
Virgil  repeated  and  his  grave  asked  for  by  every  visitor  of 
any  degree  of  cultivation.   We  see  from  the  same  biography 
how  familiar  the  people  of  Naples  were  with  his  mild,  modest 
expression  of  countenance,  so  that  they  were  accustomed 
from  it  to  call  him  Parthtnias.     Comparetti  also  thinks  that 
his  name  was  kept  in  remembrance  partly  by  plots  of  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  which  had  belonged  to 
him,   like  the    Garden  of    Virgil  on  the  present   Monte 
Vergine,  of  which  Gervasius  tells  that  all  manner  of  raedi- 
cmal  herbs  grew  there.     The  name  of  this  hill  has  under- 
gone several  transformations,  for  it  was  called  in  the  middle 
ages  Mons  Virginis,  Mons  Virginum,  and  Mofis  Virgilianus, 
The  latter  designation,  like  the   Garden  of  Virgil^  is  most 
easily  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  poet  had  really 
owned  a  piece  of  ground  there ;  and  it  is  certainly  clear 
from  Aulus  Gellius  (ii.  213,  cf.  Serv.  iEn.  vii.,  740)  that 
scarcely  150  years  after  Virgil's  death  people  spoke  of  ^is 
possessions  in  that  neighbourhood.     The  circumstances  we 
have  mentioned  prove  sufficiendy  that  Virgil's  fame  survived 
in  Neapolitan  folk-lore  even  during  the  ages  in  which  history 
and  written  records  have  nothing  to  tell  us  of  the  mode 
of  its  preservation.    By  way  of  final  result  we  ascertain  that 
there  were  two  distinct  elements  in  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Neapolitan  Virgil  legend  :  first,  thename  of  Virgil  connected 
with  the  belief  in  his  especial  affection  for  the  city  of  Naples ; 
and  secondly,   the  belief  in  certain   talismans  attributed 
to  him.     The  first  element  is  exclusively  Neapolitan,  and 
goes  back,  perhaps,  to  the  time  when  he  lived  at  Naples 
and  chose   to  be   buried   there ;  the  second  is  not  ori- 
ginally peculiar  to  Naples,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  later  date 
than  the  first.      The  two  became  amalgamated  together 
because   the    mediaeval   idea  of  Virgil's  infinite  wisdom, 
combined  with  the  old  recollection  of  his  preference  for 
Naples,  caused  him  to  be  credited  with  works  of  wonder 
that  were  supposed  to  be  of  public  utility  as  well  as  crea- 
tions of  secret  and  profound  knowledge.  In  this  oldest  form 
of  the  legend  Virgil  never  appears  in  a  ludicrous  light,  and 
all  thought  of  magic  or  diabolical  arts  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Gervasius  of   Tilbury  attributes  Virgil's  talismans  to  the 
ars  mathematical  i.e,  astrology ;  and  Boccaccio,  who  lived 
later,  when  the  Virgil  legend  had  already  begun  to  change 
its  character,  did  not  think  he  was  injuring  the  fame  of  the 
poet  he  honoured  so  highly  by  making  him  accomplish  his 
wonders  by  the  help  of  ^^  strologia,**  as  he  had  been  a  ^^so- 
lennissimo  strologo,''  an  idea  which  we  find  expressed  before 
by  Servius  and  others.     But  here  arises  the  further  question, 
when   the  belief  in  these  talismaiis  arose  in  Naples,  and 
when  it  became  associated  with  th*e  name  of  Virgil.     And 
to  this  our  written  authorities  can  give  no  reply,  for  it  would 
be  folly  to  suppose  that  ideas  of  the  kind  were  no  older 
than  the  earliest  mention  of  them  which  we  chance  to  find 
in  John  of  Salisbury.    Everyone  who  has  studied  legendary 
lore  knows  how  slowly  and  secretly  the  mythology  of  different 
nations  forms  itself,  and  then  all  at  once  rises  to  the  surface 
amongst  writers  of  books — ^a  process  which  leaves  it  probable 
that  part,  and  probably  the  greater  part,  never  reaches  us  at 
all,  but  falls  a  prey  to  oblivion.    We  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  at  not  meeting  with  the  Viigil  legends  before  the 


twelflh  century,  for  it  was  exactly  in  that  century  that  light 
began  to  break  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Italian  towns,  and 
therefore  of  Naples  as  well,  which  then  began  to  issue  from  its 
state  of  isolation,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom 
founded  by  Roger,  while  it  increased  so  much  in  importance 
and  consideration  as  to  become  ere  long  the  capital  of  an 
influential  state. 

We  turn  now  to  the  later  legends  respecting  Virgil,  in  which 
he  appears  as  a  magician,  and  here  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  first  and  most  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  legends 
always  begins  when   they  leave  the  soil  from  which  they 
sprang,  especially  when  they  owe.  their  existence  to  some 
local,  historical,  or  traditional  motive.     In  strange  countries 
they  cannot  of  course  be  understood  as  easily  as  in  their 
native  home,  and  so  they  are  exposed  to  be  misunderstood 
and  metamorphosed.   Thus  while  the  primitive  Virgil  legend 
could  not  tell  of  diabolical  arts  because  the  feeling  of  the 
Neapolitans  forbade  the  belief  that  their  town  owed  its  sup- 
posed advantages  to  such  arts,  or  that  Viigil,  its  protector, 
could  have  practised  them,  these- objections  lost  their  weight 
when   the  legend  spread  from  Naples  all   over   Europe. 
Besides  this,  it  was  only  a  step  from  the  ars  mathematica  or 
astrologica  to  the  Black  Art  or  necromancy,  and  if  for  the 
above  reasons  the  Neapolitans  declined  to  take  that  step, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Virgil,  who  was  a  heathen  to 
begin  with,  from  being  made  in  other  countries  to  share  the 
fate  of  Gerbert  and  other  famous  students  of  mathematics 
and  astrology,  who  were  transformed  into  magicians  and 
necromancers.     We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the 
Virgil  legend,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  beyond  Naples, 
promptly  utilized  by  those  jongleurs,  those  cantores  Fran- 
cigenarum,  who  were  at  once  poets,  ballad  singers,  and 
mountebanks,  and  had  no  higher  object  than  to  amuse  the 
people  in  public  places  by  their  arts  as  well  as  by  their 
Contes  and  Fabliaux,  and  so  to  charm  the  money  from  their 
pockets ;  accordingly,  so  early  as  the  begiiming  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  we  find  in  tYvQfabliaux  versions  of  the  Virgil 
legend  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Naples.     Nor  did 
it  fare  differently  amongst  men  of  letters.     As  with  Neckam, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably  never  at  Naples,  so  with 
Helinand,  the  author  of  a  Latin  chronicle,  who  also  wrote  a 
little  before  Gervasius,  but  cannot  either  have  visited  Naples; 
while  from  the  French  poets,  popular  and  courtly,  their 
German  imitators  of  the  thirteenth  century — Wolfram  of 
Eschenbach,  Frauenlob,  Enenkel,  the  author  of  the  IVart- 
burgkrieg,  &c. — ^learnt  to  know  Virgil  as  a  magician  and 
necromancer,  and  thus  helped  to  spread  his  fame  amongst 
the  people  as  well  as  amongst  the  learned.     And  here  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  relations  between  Virgil   and  Naples, 
characteristic  of  the  oldest  Virgil  legends,  always  occupied  a 
very  subordinate  place  in  the  learned  tradition ;  for  Viigil 
was   one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in   the  ancient 
literary  world,  and  his  name  therefore  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  natural  centre  of  the  latter ;  the  legendary  Virgil 
could  not  exist  apart  from   the  legendary  Rome.     How 
could  it  be  believed  that  he  whose  magic  arts  had  done  such 
wonders  for  the  benefit  of  Naples,  should  have  done  nothing 
for  Rome,  Roma  aurea,  Roma  caput  mundi,   Rome  whose 
origin  he  had  made  immortal   in  immortal  verse?    This 
omission  in  the  Neapolitan  legends  had  to  be  supplied,  and 
was  supplied  as  soon  as  they  began  to  spread  over  Europe. 
We  find  accordingly  in  Neckam  and  Helinand  a  Roman 
Virgil  legend,  that  of  the  ScUvatio  Roma,  which  refers  to 
the  capitol,  and  it  must'  be  admitted  that  the  invention  of 
such  legends  did  not  call  for  any  great  exercise  of  the 
imagination.     For  as  in  Naples  the  belief  in  certain  miracu- 
lous objects  existed  independently  of  Virgil's  name,  which 
was  arbitrarily  associated  with  them  by  the  people,  things  of 
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the  same  kind  had  long  existed  in  Rome,  and  it  was  easy  to 
give  them  a  godfather  in  the  mode  ahready  practised  by  the 
Neapolitans.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  Neapolitan 
legends  acquired  a  Virgilian  cast  in  Naples  and  at  the  hand 
of  the  Neapolitan  people,  while  the  Virgil  legends  of  Rome 
were  invented  outside  the  city,  in  more  literary  fashion, 
and  certainly  in  imitation  of  those  of  Naples.  The  above- 
named  legend  of  the  Salvatio  Ronue  is  the  earliest  instance 
connecting  Virgil  with  Rome;  for  though  we  know  that 
Virgil  possessed  a  house  on  the  Esquilinum,  he  does  not 
seem  usually  to  have  resided  in  Rome,  and  even  had  he 
done  so,  the  fact  would  have  left  less  vivid  recollections  than 
at  Naples ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world  were  too  much  accustomed  to  striking 
personalities  and  remarkable  things  of  all  kinds  to  retain  so 
deep  and  lasting  an  impression  of  Virgil's  personality,  though 
they  might  be  able  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  his  value. 
Accordingly  when  we  find  in  Rome  this  or  that  monument 
connected  with  the  name  of  Virgil  we  are  not  to  see  in  this 
the  result  of  a  living  tradition  respecting  him  preserved  by 
the  Roman  people,  but  only  a  reflection  of  the  Neapolitan 
legend  transplanted  to  Rome.  When  the  latter  had,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  its  way  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  it 
became  more  and  more  developed,  in  all  sorts  of  versified 
works,  especially  some  French  ones  iiijhich  were  much  read ; 
such  as  the  Image  du  Monde^  the  Roman  des  Sept  Sages^  the 
Cteomadks^  as  also  in  the  German  rhyming  chronicle  of 
Enenkel  (1250)  ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  Renart 
Cantrefait^  the  'Visiter  des  Histoires  romaine's,  a  translation 
of  the  Gesta  Romanorum^  &c.,  &c.  In  all  these  works  Rome 
was  naturally  the  chief  scene  of  Virgil's  exploits  ;  for  even 
when  the  Neapolitan  legends  were  retained,  they  were  some- 
times so  far  altered  as  to  be  transferred  to  Rome,  while  the 
number  of  those  peculiar  to  Rome  increased.  And  at  this 
point  it  was  natund  to  transfer  to  Virgil,  whose  transforma- 
tion into  a  magician  was  already  complete,  the  stories  told 
of  eminent  personages  whose  destinies  resembled  his  own,  so, 
for  instance,  the  Gerbert  legend  which  tended  the  more  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Virgilian,  as  many  well-known  authors 
had  related  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  Sibyl  legend  must 
also  be  noticed  here  on  account  of  its  relation  to  Virgil.  At  the 
time  to  which  the  magical  part  of  the  Virgil  legend  belongs, 
there  ^-as  a  widely-spread  behef  that  the  Sibyl  had  prophesied 
the  coming  of  Christ;  it  originated  amongst  the  Apologists, 
and  had  then,  after  the  twelfth  century,  been  introduced  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  religious  world,  and  took  firm 
root  even  amongst  the  laity.  Now  as  the  prophecy  in  the 
fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  was  applied  to  Christ,  was 
familiar  to  the  whole  religious  world  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
popularity  of  the  Sibyl  was  transferred  to  his  account,  and 
this  the  more  easily,  as  he  was  already  popular  in  other  ways. 
Sermons,  especially  about  Christmas  time,  gave  frequent 
occasion  to  couple  his  name  with  that  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  in 
Christian  art  the  two  were  often  placed  side  by  side,  or  else 
the  passage  of  the  eclogue  was  added  to  paintings  of  the  Sibyl, 
and  lastly,  in  more  than  one  religious  mystery-play  amongst 
other  characters  Virgil  and  the  Sibyl  appeared  together. 
Hence  and  through  many  other  circumstances  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  original  conception  of  Virgil  as  a  prophet  of 
Christ  passed  through  several  phases,  and  finally  connected 
itself  with  one  of  the  legends  respecting  him,  which  related 
how  Virgil  became  a  magician,  or  procured  the  book  from 
which  he  learnt  magic  art ;  though  the  same  legend  is  to 
be  found  in  other  versions  without  any  reference  to  this  pro- 
phecy. The  legend  of  Virgil's  skill  in  magic  elaborated 
itself  more  and  more,  and  penetrated  further  and  further 
into  all  Latin  and  German  countries ;  it  was  familiar  to 
every  writer,  and  it  was  the*  more  certain  to  grow  that  the 


proverb  "  On  ne  pr^te  qu'aux  riches  "  holds  good  also  of 
romantic  legends. 

A  more  abstract  expression  of  the  idea  formed  of  the  magi- 
cian Virgil  may  be  found  in  a  curious  Latin  book,  which  does 
not,  indeed,  contain  any  Virgil  legends,  but  is  connected 
with  him  by  the  name  which  the  author  assumes,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  things  contained  in  the  work.  It  bears 
the  title  VirgUii  Cordubensis  phiiosophia,  and  this  Cordovan 
Virgil  is  ostensibly  an  Arabian  philosopher  whose  work  was 
translated  into  Latin  at  Toledo  in  1290.  The  author,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  no  Arab,  and  knew  very  little  of  Arabian 
matters,  or  he  would  never  have  believed  that  an  Arabian 
philosopher  could  be  called  Virgil,  much  less  have  mentioned 
Seneca,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  Algazel  as  his  contem- 
poraries at  Cordova.  He  is  a  charlatan  who  wished  to, 
attract  consideration  by  taking  the  name  of  Virgil  and  the 
character  of  an  Arab  sage.  With  rare  impudence  he  relates 
at  the  beginning  of  his  book  how  the  most  learned  men  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  met  together  at  Toledo  to 
discuss  the  most  difficult  problems,  used  to  appeal  to  him 
because  they  knew  how  vast  was  the  knowledge  of  all  secret 
and  abstruse  subjects  which  he  had  attained  to  by  means  of 
the  science,  called  by  others  necromantia,  h\^i  by  him  reful- 
gentia.  The  Latinity  of  the  book  swarms  with  the  grossest 
blunders ;  the  philosophical  idea  is  a  gigantic  hodge-podge 
of  rabbinical  and  Christian  doctrines,  apiongst  others  that 
of  a  triune  God.  Of  Virgil  there  is  nothing  but  the  name, 
and  yet  one  sees  from  the  whole  nature  of  the  work  that  the 
author's  reason  for  assuming  it  lay  in  the  ideal  conception 
of  Virgil  the  magician ;  just  as  a  similar  conception  of  Virgil's 
relation  to  the  study  of  grammar  led  the  no  less  mad  gram- 
marian Maro  Virgilius  of  Toulouse  (perhaps  sixth  century)  to 
assume  the  same  name.  This  correspondence  between  the 
results  produced  in  two  totally  different  phases  of  the 
Virgilian  name,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  that  name,  which  has  not  only,  in  the  cowrse  of 
its  varying  fortunes,  undergone  the  influence  of  many 
changes  in  the  world  of  thought,  but  also  resumes  them  so 
vividly  in  itself  that  it  has  become  their  symbol  and  repre- 
sentative. The  legend,  however,  did  not  spare  Virgil  a 
single  trait  belonging  to  the  popular  conception  erf"  a  magician 
and  adept  in  the  Black  Art,  for  when  once  he.  had  been 
accepted  in  this  character,  and  the  legendary  nucleus  of 
which  it  was  the  development  had  become  familiar  to  all^ 
everything  else  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that,  at  last, 
his  legend,  instead  of  being  a  simple  register  of  miraculous 
works  associated  with  his  name,  came  to  contain  a  series  of 
incidents  portraying  his  personality  and  presenting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  biography.  To  these  elements  must  be  added 
another  part  that  may  be  called  sporadic,  and  consists  of 
narrati^s  to  which  the  name  of  Virgil  is  seldom  attached, 
and  which  are  not  included  in  collections  bearing  on  his 
magical  exploits  ;  his  name  seems  rather  to  have  been  added 
arbitrarily  by  some  editor  or  compiler  from  association  of 
ideas,  without  the  incident  being  of  any  importance  or 
recurring  anywhere  else.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  There  is  one  more  side  wanting  to 
complete  the  legendary  form  of  Virgil,  for  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a  familiar  favourite  in  the  world  of  romance  should 
always,  in  spite  of  the  fame  of  his  actions,  have  avoided 
coming  in  contact  with  the  fair  sex.  And  the  legend  is  far 
from  being  deficient  in  this  particular,  where  the  omission 
would  certainly  have  been  abnormal.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated  may  be  guessed  by  anyone  who  con- 
siders that  notwithstanding  a  few  pure  pictures  presented  by 
hagiography  and  Christian  legend,  notwithstanding  the 
incense  hberally  offered  to  women  in  romances,  tournaments, 
and  courts  of  love,  the  female  sex  has  never  been  more 
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shamefully  abused,  ridiculed,  and  degraded  than  was  the 
case  during  the  middle  ages  in  the  works  of  grave  theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  in  poetry  and  on  the  stage.  An  incredible 
number  of  trivial  and  obscene  stories  and  anecdotes  dragged 
it  through  the  mire,  and,  what  is  scarcely  credible  at  the 
present  day,  figured  not  only  in  the  repertory  of  the  ballad 
singer  who  aimed  at  raising  a  laugh  in  open  market-places, 
but  in  that  of  the  preacher  as  well,  who  would  relate  them 
from  the  pulpit,  under  the  pretext,  it  is  true,  of  some  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  really  often  only  with  the 
same  motive  as  the  other  mountebanks.  Anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  these  storehouses  of  illustration  will  under- 
stand Dante's  wrath  as  he  exclaims  : — 

"  Ora  si  va  con  motti  e  con  iscede 
A  predicare,  e  pur  che  ben  si  rida 
Gonfia  il  cappuccio,  c  piii  non  si  richiede.** 

All  the  earlier  part  of  the  Virgil  legend,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  women,  is  in  a  spirit  harmonizing  with  .this  degraded 
view  of  the  female  sex.  Of  the  many  well-known  versions 
of  this  class  of  incident  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  briefly 
to  three  :  one  in  which  Virgil  makes  an  assignation  with  a 
lady  by  night,  and  was  to  be  drawn  up  to  her  window  in  a 
basket,  instead  of  which  she  leaves  him  suspended  half  way 
till  the  morning,  so  that  he  saw  himself  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  all  Rome,  and  in  consequence  executed  frightful 
vengeance  on  her  (a  farcical  incident  of  which  Bulwer  has 
made  use  in  Pelham^  of  course  with  omission  of  the  latter 
part);  the  story  of  the  Bocca  della  Verit^y  in  which  a  faithless 
wife  artfully  clears  herself  firorti  guilt  without  direct  false- 
hood ;  and  lastly,  the  incident  only  given  in  the  early 
English  book  on  Virgil,  in  which  he, makes  some  women 
believe  by  glamour  that  they  are  passing  through  water, 
which  causes  them  to  hold  up  their  clothes  rather  higher 
than  was  needful — a  practical  jest  which  is  mentioned  here 
chiefly  because  it  seems  to  me,  like  other  Virgil  legends,  to 
be  derived  from  India  (cf  Polier,  Mythologie  des  Indous^  ii. 
40-42).  If  we  return  to  the  general  character  of  these 
legends  we  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken  down 
by  Konrad  and  Gervasius  at  Naples,  they  were  nearly  all 
first  applied  to  Virgil  out  of  Italy,  and  found  little  accept- 
ance amongst  Italian  writers.  The  most  important  Nea- 
politan record  bearing  on  the  Virgil  legend  is  the  Cronica  di 
Fartenope  by  Bartolomeo  Caraczalo  dicto  Carafa^  cavaliere  di 
Napoli,  which  goes  down  to  the  year  1382,  and,  as  the 
author  himself  says,  is  a  compilation  from  different  chronicles, 
a  character  which  it  preserves  even  in  what  relates  to 
Virgil,  for  though  himself  a  Neapolitan,  the  author  does  not 
restrict  himself  to  the  traditions  still  current  in  his  native 
place,  but  incorporates  everything  bearing  on  his  subject  in 
Gervasius  and  a  certain  Alexander,  both  of  whom  he  quotes. 
If  by  the  latter  he  means  Alexander  Neckam,  he  can  only 
have  read  his  work  De  naturis  rermn  in  a  mutilated  and 
interpolated  MS.,  or  in  extracts  by  some  other  author,  or  in 
some  imperfect  and  incorrect  version.  Besides  a  few  addi- 
tions conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  rest,  we  find  the 
legend  substantially  the  same  in  the  fourteenth  as  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Nothing  diabolical  is  ever  attributed  to 
Virgil ;  on  the  contrary,  the  author  always  speaks  of  him 
with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  is  never  tired  of  calling 
him  "  esimio  poeta,"  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  gallant  adventures.  In  lower  Italy  the  Neapolitan 
legends  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as  well  known  as  in 
Naples ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country  they  spread  slowly,  at 
least  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  national  and  the 
foreign  element  became  likewise  fused,  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  the  relations  which  are  well  known  to  have  existed  at  that 
time  between  the  literature  of  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 


At  Rome  too,  as  has  been  said,  the  name  of  Virgil  was  in 
the  first  instance  only  connected  with  separate  spots   or 
monuments,  such  as  the  Casa  di  Virgilio  (the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Pluvius),  the  Torre  di  Virgilio  (the  Meta  sudans),  the 
Scuola  di  Virgilio  (the  Septizonium),  and  if  we  connect  these 
names  with  the  report  of  the  annoyances  to  which  Petrarch 
was  exposed  at  the  Roman  court  on  account  of  his  Vir- 
gilian  studies,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  at  that 
time  the  charge  of  magic  in  its  worst  sense  was  held  to  blot 
the  fair  fame  of  the  poet  in  Rome.     But  this  idea  did  not 
arise  there  earlier  than  elsewhere,  for  while  the  MSS.  of  the 
Mirabilia    Urbis  Romce  (the  guide-book  of  the  mediaeval 
traveller  or  tourist  at  Rome)  belonging  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury contain  no  notice  of  Virgil's  name,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Viminal  hill  is  mentioned  as  the  place  "  from 
whence  Virgil,  having  made  himself  invisible,  departed  to 
Naples  from  his  prison."     The  same  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mantuan  rhymed  chronicle  of  Bonaventura 
Aliprando,  composed  in  14.14.     We  must  take  this  occasion 
of  "pointing  out  that,  of  the  three  towns  associated  with 
Virgil's  life,  Naples  was  the  one  in  which  he  left  the  most 
lively  impressions,  while  Mantua,  where  he  was  born,  but 
seems  seldom  to  have  resided,  never  produced  any  fanciful 
reminiscences  of  his  person.     Of  course,  Mantua  did  not 
forget,  in  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  the  poet's  birth-place, 
and  some  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  bore  his  name,  or 
otherwise  commemorated   his  existence ;   but   these  were, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  connected  with  real  events  or  circum- 
stances in  Virgil's  life,  and  excluded  any  notion  of  mira- 
culous powers.     Aliprando's  chronicle,  moreover,  shows,  by 
its  primitive  style  and  the  absurdities  heaped  together  in  it, 
that  if  Mantua  had  had  any  peculiar  Virgil  legends,  the 
author  was  the  very  man  to  have  retailed  them  conscien- 
tiously, if  they  had  come   to  his  knowledge ;  but  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sort.     Speaking  generally,  the  Virgil  legend 
never  took  the  same    proportions  in    Italy  as  .  in   other 
countries ;  we   hear  only,   as  it  were,  a  faint  echo  of  the 
Ample  narratives  which,  beyond  the  Alps,   trace  out  his 
character  as  a  sorcerer  and  a  dealer  in  all  the  devil's  arts. 
It  is  the  more  intelligible  that  these  legends  failed  to  thrive 
in  Italy  if  we  consider  that  there,  just  at  this  time,  classical 
studies  werjc  beginning  to  revive  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
ancient    authors    began  to  be    studied  with   methodical 
earnestness  and  their  real  character  ascertained,  the  tradi- 
tional admiration,  with  its  artificial  or  legendary  adjuncts, 
*  of  which  they  had  been  the  objects  during  the  middle  ages, 
naturally  tended  to  disappear.     In  Italy,  where  the  torch  of 
such  studies  was  first  relighted,  the  Virgil  legend  burnt  its 
wings  and  had  to  keep  aloof  so  that  it  could  only  flutter 
timidly  about,  protected  with  great  pains  by  superstition  and 
burlesque.     We  come  now  to  the  last  phase  through  which 
the  Virgil  legend   passed    outside   Italy.      This  consisted 
naturally  in  a  kind  of  synthesis  of  all  its  predecessors,  of 
which  it,   at  the  same  time,  gave  the  final  result.    The 
legends  in  point  are  collected  together  into  a  circumstantial 
biography  in  the  Li^ge  Chronicle  of  Jean  d'Outremeuse, 
called  Myreur  des  Histors^  a  compilation  from  writers  of 
various  dates  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.     The 
life  of  Virgil  is  mixed  up  with  other  narratives  which  firom 
time  to  time  interrupt  the  chronological  order,  yet  it  is  easy 
to  consider  it  as  a  separate  work  which  the  author  afterwards 
divided  and  introduced  at  different  points  in  his  chronicle ; 
it  is  in  several  respects  a  curious  composition.     The  author 
has  amplified  or  developed  the  old  materials  before  him,  but 
he  has  kept  the  historical  Virgil  as  much  at  a  distance  as 
possible ;  and  this  although   Aliprando  and    others  had 
made  use  of  the  notices  of  Virgil  given  by  Donatus,  and 
even  Jean  d'Outremeuse  had  some  knowledge  of  the  poefs 
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own  works  and  the  earlier  accounts  of  his  life.  The  scene 
of  Virgil's  exploits  is  still,  according  to  him,  Rome  and 
Naples ;  but  he  was  not  of  Italian  origin,  but  the  son  of 
Goigilius,  King  of  Bugia,  in  Lybia.  Setting  forth  in  search 
of  adventures,  he  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Latins,  whose 
king,  the  uncle  of  Julius  Caesar,  tells  him  so  much  about 
Rome  that  he  wished  to  go  there,  and  finally  did  so.  This 
sample  may  suffice,  as  we  have  no  space  here  to  enter  further 
upon  this  farrago  of  fantastic  absurdities,  though  to  do  so 
might  not  have  been  entirely  without  interest,  and  only 
observe  that  Jean  d'  Outremeuse  cannot  have  had  any  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  the  legend,  because,  though  he  brought 
all  the  scattered  anecdotes  of  Virgil  together  and  worked 
them  up  into  a  coherent  whole,  the  result  was  concealed  firom 
public  notice  in  an  obscure  and  voluminous  chronicle.  In 
fact  the  book  on  Virgil  which  was  most  popular  and  most 
widely  known  in  Europe  after  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
few  stories  in  common  with  the  version  of  Jean  d'Olitre- 
meuse,  and  possesses  quite  a  different  character.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  it  had  its  origin  in  France,  and  that  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  Its  title  is  Les  faits  merveilleux  de 
Virgille,  In  consequence  of  its  popularity  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Dutch,  and  Icelandic,  the  translations 
containing  few  departures  from  the  original.  The  idea  of 
Virgil  as  a  Christian  prophet,  which  is  so  •  elaborately  de- 
veloped in  the  Li^ge  chronicle,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
popular  version,  and  so  are  many  of  the  other  wonders 
which  the  chronicler  had  gathered  together  from  every 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  some  parts  of  the  legend  are 
much  more  freely  handled. 

Here,  closes  the  long  list  of  the  strange  and  various 
vicissitudes  of  Virgil's  fame,  down  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  After  the  sixteenth  oentury  the  Virgilian  legend  dis- 
appears, and  the  memory  of  it  is  only  kept  dive  by  students ; 
for  the  power  of  credulity  tottered  and  fell  before  the  rising 
light,  the  irresistible  advance  of  reason  and  criticism,  before 
the  philosophy  of  experience  which  prescribed  the  only  true 
road  to  a  knowledge  of  truth.  After  the  middle  iages  the 
Virgil  legend  was  only  kept  alive  by  oral  tradition  in  its 
native  home  in  Naples  and  Sicily, -and  there,  too,  it  is  now 
extinct.  A  young  Neapolitan  scholar,  a  diligent  student  of 
folk-lore,  has  assured  Comparetti  that  he  has  never  met  with 
any  traces  of  it,  though  the  latter  believes  himself  to  have 
discovered  something  of  the  kind  amongst  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Grotto  of  Pozzuoli  and  in  other  places  in  the 
south  of  Italy  ;  while  the  following  love  song  was  heard  not 
long  since  by  a  friend  of  Comparetti,  sung  by  a  peasant 
girl  near  Lecce  : — 

"  Diu  !  ci  tanissi  I'arte  da  Vargiliu  ! 
'Nnati  le  porte  to'nducla  lu  mare, 
Ca  da  li  pisci  me  fada  pupillu, 
'Mmienzu  le  riti  to*  enia  'ncappare; 
Ca  di  racelli  m^  facia  cardillu, 
'Mmienzu  lu  piettu  to*  lu  nitu  a  fare; 
E  suttu  I'umbra  de  li  to'  capilli 
Eni4  de  menzugiumu  a  rrepusare." 

(Dio !  ch*avessi  I'arte  di  Virgil io !  Innanzi  le  porte  tue  condurrei  il 
mare.  Perche  tra  i  p^sci  pi  farei  un  pesciolino, — In  mezzo  alle  reti  tue 
andrei  incappare  ; — Tra  gli  uccelli  mi  farei  un  cardellino. — In  mezzo  al 
tuo  petto  il  nido  a  fare  ; — E  sotto  I'ombra  dei  tuoi  capelli — Andrei  di 
mezzo  giomo  a  riposare.) 

Here  ends  the  second  section  and  volume  of  the  work 
before  us,  which  examines  with  exhaustive  learning  every 
side  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  has  only  been 
possible  here  to  indicate  shortly  its  principal  results,  without 
dwelling  on  details,  such  as  the  particular  actions  and 
prodigies  ascribed  to  Virgil  as  a  magician,  the  origin  of 
which  is  in  each  case  carefully  investigated  by  the  author. 
But  enough  must  have  been  said  to  prove  the  scientific 


value  and  the  interesting  character  of  the  whole.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  author  has  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  his  second  part  all  the  original  passages  in  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  German  writers  which  refer  to  Virgil  as 
a  magician,  and  are  either  of  importance  for  the  subject  or 
not  easily  accessible  (as  for  instance  the  whole  of  the 
popular  French  book,  Les  faits  merveilleux  de  Virgille\ 
and  for  this,  too,  we  must  be  grateful  If  the  treatment  is 
sometimes  more  difiiise  than  might  have  been  wished,  and 
the  author  has  not  always  avoided  digressions  and  repetitions, 
these  are  but  slight  blemishes  in  comparison  with  the  solid 
merits  of  the  work.  Felix  Liebrecht. 
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Dr.  O.  Donner  has  published,  at  Helsin^fors,  a  very  modest  but 
complete  history  of  Finnish  philology,  with  a  bibliographical  summary. 
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the  Revue  Critique,  for  January  i8th. 
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Roman  proper  names  in  «  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  old  1  r  sh 
corpitnagas  goes  with  Latin  names  in  a  and  not  with  the  masculiuf  s  in 
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US,  Prof,  lladley's  paper  on  Greek  accentuation,  though  published 
before,  still  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  as  containing  the  newest  and 
most  rational  account  of  the  subject  ever  given ;  possibly  in  a  generation 
or  two  his  views  may  find  their  way  even  into  thie  most  conservative  of 
our  public  schools.  The  editor  republishes  a  paper  of  hfs  own  on 
aoristic  forms  discovered  in  Latin :  among  others  the  following  are 
pointed  out  in  early  Latin : — tago,  tagam,  tagit,  attigas  fuat,  attulat . 
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Madame  B^camler  et  lee  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse.    Par  Tauteur  des 
Souvenirs  de  Mme.  Ricamier.     Michel  Levy.     1872. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  when  Mme.  Lenormant,  the  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  of  Mme.  Ricamier,  published  two 
volumes  of  Souvmirs  et  Correspondances  tirh  des  Papier s 
de  Mme.  Recamier^  there  were  still  amongst  the  living  some 
who  had  felt  the  power  of  her  strange  fascination,  and  many 
with  whom  the  tradition  of  her  sway  was  fresh.  M.  Guizot, 
who  then  tried  (in  the  Revue  des  deux  MondesS  de  faire 
comprendre  cette  personne  si  belle  et  si  rare,  plus  rare  encore 
que  belle,  and  who  ^ow  is  almost  the  only  survivor  of  those 
whose  names  meet  us  in  the  present  volume,  might  not 
unnaturally  doubt  whether  a  generation  which  knew  not 
Juliette  would  have  any  interest  to  spare  for  these  last 
gleanings  from  her  Correspondance  intime.  This  volume, 
however,  shows  us  a  side  of  Madame  R^camier's  character 
which,  though  not  exactly  new,  gives  a  new  explanation  of 
her  unparalleled  social  power.  In  1812  she  spoke  of  being 
forgotten  by  her  friends,  and  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  one  of 
the-  earliest  and  most  constant  amongst  them,  writes  in 
answer :  "  Je  crois  votre  crainte  mal  fondde.  Vous  ^tes  la 
personne  la  moins  oubli<fe,  et  ce  n'est  pas  parceque  vous  etes 

bonne,  douce,  facile ce  qui  vous  rend  si  sdduisante,  c'est 

votre  bontd.  Peut-etre  suis-je  la  seule  qui  ait  os^  vous  le 
dire  ;  il  parait  si  bizarre  de  louer  la  bontd  de  la  plus  jolie 

femme  de  I'Europe  I c'est  parceque  vous  etes  bonne  que 

vous  avez  fait  tourner  tant  de  tetes  et  ddsesp^r^  tant  de  mal- , 
heureux ;  ils  ne  s'en  doutent  pas,  mais  c'est  pourtant  vrai." 
The  letters  which  Mme.  Lenormant  has  at  length  made  up 
her  mind  to  publish  fully  confirm  this  view.  Mme.  Rica- 
mier was  "  bonne  " — fundamentally  kind — to  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  ministers  and  exiles,  to  men,  women,  and 
children,  -to  the  septuagenarian  Chateaubriand,  to  the  boy 
Ampere,  to  the  little  niece  whose  happiness  was  to  be  her 
consolation ;  and  all  repaid  her  disinterested  friendship 
with  a  devoted  attachment  almost  too  absorbing  and  pas- 
sionate to  bear  the  same  name.  If  she  started  on  a 
journey  alone  her  friend's  uneasiness  was  calmed  by 
imagining  her  at  once  "  Tidole  des  postilions,  et  la  meilleure 
amie  des  maitresses  d'auberge;'*  and  it  would  not  have 


occurred  to  any  of  the  privileged  circle  of  TAbbaye-au- 
Bois  to  smile,  except  sympathetically,  when  J.  J.  Ampere, 
newly  admitted  to  the  society,  and  nineteen,  falls  on 
his  knees  exclaiming,  **  Ah !  ce  n'est  pas  pour  elle  I " 
when  Madame  Ricamier  (at  forty-three)  gave  him  a  gentle 
hint  not  to  fall  in  love  with  her  niece :  they  had  all  passe 
par  Id,'  No  coquette  ever  carried  the  art  of  pleasing  to  a 
higher  point  of  perfection ;  but  except  perhaps  in  her  very 
earliest  social  triumphs,  Madame  Ricamier  aimed  at  pleasing, 
not  from  vanity,  not  to  satisfy  her  own  affections,  but  out  of 
pure  charity  and  philanthropy  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  seems 
ungracious,  and  even  in  questionable  ta^te,  to  speculate, 
as  her  countrymen  are  fond  of  doing,  whether  she  ever 
actually  experienced  "  ce  sentiment  passionn^,  exclusif,  in- 
comparable, qui  s*appelle  Tamour,  et  qu'elle  a  inspire  ii 
tant  de  gens."  A  professional  philanthropist  learns-  to  know 
human  nature  too  wpll  to  have  illusions  or  disenchantments, 
except  about  the  species  ;  and  from  these,  with  their  atten- 
dant melancholy,  Mme.  Ricamier  was  not  exempt. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
only  the  last  appears  too  long.  In  the  first,  we  have  the 
letters  to  and  from  Mme.  Ricamier  and  her  most  intimate 
friends,  written  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century. 
The  editress  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  use  of 
Christian  names  throughout  the  correspondence.  All  her 
life  Mme.  Ricamier  was  Juliette  to  her  intimates,  and 
at  this  time  Camille  (Jordan),  Mathieu  (de  Montmorency), 
Adele  (de  Boigne),  Benjamin  (Constant),  Prosper  (de 
Barante),  with  a  few  others  of  the  same  coterie,  agree 
in  dropping  all  formalities  of  style,  titles,  &c.  Men  after- 
wards famous  were  the  better  for  the  habit  (if  would  have 
done  Chiteaubriand  good  to  be  plain  Francois  for  a  space), 
and  it  was  protected  from  abuse  by  the  instinctive  exclusive- 
ness  of  a  picked  society :  it  may  have  been  merely  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  fashions  of  the  revolution,  and  a  protest  against 
the  revival  of  courtly  forms  by  the  Consul-Gen eral,  but  the 
effect  was  undoubtedly  pleasant.  Mme.  Recamier's  letters, 
for  instance,  to  "cher  Camille"  are  generally  short,  not 
eloquent,  not  brilliant,  containing  no  news,  no  scandal,  not 
so  much  as  a  ton  mot;  if  they  had  been  numerous  it  would 
have  been  rash  to  publish  them ;  but  as  simple  statements  of 
friendly  affection  or  sympathy,  varying  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer  and  the  person  so  unafl'ectedly  addressed,  and 
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always  marked  by  the  most  perfect  tact,  they  do  more  than  M. 
Guizot's  analysis  to  explain  the  nature  of  her  almost  unique 
talent,  if  indeed  genius  would  not  be  a  more  fitting  word  for 
it.  We  have  no  exact  equivalent  for  the  idiom  facile  d  vivre, 
as  Dr.  Johnson's  **  clubbable  "  would  lose  its  force  wherever 
the  salon  was  an  institution ;  but  Mme.  R6camier  had 
undoubtedly  the  genius  of  living  :  social  life,  viewed  abso- 
lutely, apart  from  the  opinions,  the  employments,  the  minor 
affections  (Mme.  Recamier  never  lost  a  .friend  through 
marriage)  of  its  members ;  the  exchange  of  entirely  personal 
sentiments,  of  what  may  be  called  secondary  convictions,  the 
elaboration  of  a  running  commentary  on  the  less  grateful 
realities  of  existence,  an  enchanted  shadow  or  reflection,  like 
the  Lady  of  Shalott's,  of  the  outer  world — this  was  Madame 
R^camier's  kingdom,  and  her  grateful  subjects  wondered  that 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  ruling  it.  The  expressions  of  discou- 
ragement which  fell  from  her  occasionally  in  society,  which  it 
was  against  her  principles  to  sadden  even  when  least  cheerful 
herself,  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  her  con- 
fidential letters  to  the  "  Mre  enfant  de  mon  cceur^'  for  whom 
she  tries  to  plan  a  happier  if  a  less  brilliant  destiny  than  her 
own.  If  ambition  had  been  her  ruling  passion  it  would  be 
easy  to  account  for  her  discontent  as  the  satiety  of  conquest, 
the  craving  for  new  worlds  of  admirers.  M.  Guizot  (in 
1857)  thought  that  she  might  have  been  happy  if  Chateau- 
briand had  been  some  one  else,  and  she  had  known  him 
earlier  in  life  ;  other  critics  meet  the  difficulty  by  insinuating 
that  her  heart  was  cold,  and  that  women  are  made  for  love, 
not  friendship.  But  it  must  have  been  a  warm,  and  indeed 
an  insatiable,  heart  that  could  not  be  satisfied  with  Ballanche*s 
life-long  devotion,  Mathieu  de  Montmorency's  grave  affec- 
tion, Ampere's  faithful  worship,  and  such  adoration  as 
the  hero  oi  Memoires  d^ outre  Tombe  had  to  spare  for  any 
heroine  at  all ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowds  of  lesser 
admirers  whose  passion  might  wear  out  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  less.  Madame  Recamier  was  a  very  clever,  as 
well  as  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  charming  woman,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  void,  the  something  wanting  of  which 
she  was  dimly  conscious,  whenever  not  pre-occupied  with  an 
exacting  friendship,  was  intellectual  rather  than  moral. 
Though  banished  on  political  grounds  by  Napoleon,  she  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  political  principles,  except 
personal  dignity  and  fidelity  to  friends  whatever  their  way  of 
thinking.  Though  perfecdy  intelligent  and  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  whatever  study  was  occupying  her  courtiers,  she 
was  so  far  from  any  natural  literary  bent  that  Lemontey 
could  write  to  her,  when  banished  from  Paris  :  "  J'en  veux 
k  tous  ces  imbeciles  de  profession  qui  font  des  livres,  de 
n'avoir  pas  mis  au  jour  un  seul  ouvrage  que  je  puisse  vous 
envoyer  avec  la  certitude  qu'il  vous  int^resserait."  Even 
in  friendship  she  was  not  a  fanatic,  and  her  judgment 
was  never  clouded  by  her  affections.  All  these  were 
so  many  conditions  of  her  social  success.  As  a  poli- 
tical enthusiast,  an  hpritfort^  or  a  cosur  sensible^  her  empire 
would  have  been  limited  to  a  fraction  of  society, 
instead  of  including  all  its  most  brilliant  elements.  But 
social  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  passion 
with  her,  and  though  she  spent  her  life  in  commanding  it, 
it  did  not  supply  her  with  the  absorbing  interest  \\  hich  she 
might  have  found  in  pursuits  more  or  less  unfavourable 
to  its  attainment.  In  fact,  she  was  probably  the  victim  of 
her  genius  ;  it  was  her  destiny  to  tenir  salon,  and  wherever 
she  was,  in  an  hotel  at  Paris,  in  her  "ceir'  at  TAbbaye 
au  Bois,  in  the  meanest  country  auberge,  a  few  magic 
touches,  and  the  mere  fact  of  her  presence,  turned  those 
present  into  a  perfect  societty  which,  having  met  once,  was 
sure  to  wish  to  meet  again.  But  while  Madame  Rdcamier 
charmed  all  the  world,  who  was  to  charm  Madame  Recamier? 


Like  other  and  greater  geniuses,  she  did  not  always  find  the 
consciousness,  nor  €ven  the  exercise,  of  her  powers  sufficient 
for  happiness. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  Mme. 
Lenormant's  recollections  of  her  aunt,  and  the  letters 
exchanged  during  their  short  absences  or  after  the  former's 
marriage.  It  was  an  education  of  a  thousand,  for  the  child 
was  allowed  in  the  famous  salon  from  the  first,  while  her 
studies  were  looked  after  by  all  the  amis  de  la  maison.  She 
tells  an  amusing  story  of  the  weekly  themes  she  used  to 
write  for  Mme.  de  Genlis,  and  how  one  day  having  lost 
her  way  in  a  sentence,  Lemontey  came  to  her  aid  and 
finished  it ;  when  the  theme  came  back  corrected,  a  marginal 
note,  "cette  phrase  manque  de  jeunesse,"  testified  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  neplus  ultra  of  governesses.  The  third  part, 
relating  to  Madame  R^camier's  intercourse  with  J.  J. 
Ampere,  appears  disproportionately  long,  because  Ampere 
is  already  sufficiently  well  known  from  other  sources,  and 
few  of  his  friend's  letters  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  The 
absence  of  letters  to  or  fi-om  Ballanche  is  explained  by  their 
being  reserved  for  publication  in  a  new  and  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  that  writer,  who  is  much  admired  by  the 
very  few  who  read  him.     Edith  Simcox 

(H.  Lawrenny). 


Bwald'8  Scottish  Woman  at  Tjele.  \^Dm  Skotske  Kvinde  paa  Tjele. 
Uvsbillede fra  Reformationstiden  af  H.  F.  Ewaid.]  Copenhagen: 
Hegel. 

A  GENUINE  picture  of  the  customs  and  household  life  of  a 
country  is  always  a  hundredfold  more  valuable  than  the 
cursory  notes  of  a  mere  tourist.  Consequently  when  a 
foreign  novelist  who  is  really  national  succeeds  in  attracting 
attention  away  from  the  fatherland,  when,  that  is,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  writer  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  respect,  he 
is  sure  of  appreciation  in  all  communities  where  there  is 
largeness  of  sympathy  and  breadth  of  vision.  I'he  works  of 
Frederika  Bremer  and  Tourgenieff"  have  taught  us  here  in 
England  more  about  life  in  Sweden  and  Russia  than  many 
sensational  books  of  travel  could  do,  and  it  is  just  when 
these  authors  are  most  national  that  they  are  most  delightful 
Without  claiming  for  Ewald  a  place  beside  the  distinguished 
names  just  quoted,  we  may  safely  say  that  he  is  the  most 
individual  and  characteristic  romancist  that  Denmark  has 
produced.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Denmark,  where  they  do 
so  many  things  well,  they  do  not  tell  a  story  very  forcibly. 
The  novelists  in  posse  find  a  readier  field  for  their  talents  on 
the  boards  of  the  very  well  sustained  and  enterprising  theatres. 
Ewald's  name  is  not  quite  unknown  over  here ;  his  first  im- 
portant book,  Valdemar  Krofies  Ungdomshistorie,  had  some 
success  in  England  when  it  appeared  in  translation,  in  1867, 
as  Wdldemar  Krone's  Youth, 

Between  Valdemar  Krone  and  the  book  before  us  lies  a 
goodly  series  of  romances,  all  scenes  from  Jutland  and  Zea- 
land, and  all  lingering  lovingly  over  the  features  of  sober 
middle-class  life  in  Denmark,  all  picturesque,  quiet,  and 
tender.  To  enter  fully,  into  the  charm  of  such  a  book  as 
the  Scottish  Woman  at  Tjele  one  must  have  been  in 
Denmark  and  among  the  Danes,  and  know  their  country  a 
little.  One  is  transported  to  4:he  desolate  lakes  in.  Jutland, 
where  the  water  reflects  all  the  silent  beauty  of  the  great 
beech  woods,  broken  only  by  the  wild  duck  leading  her 
troop  of  ducklings,  or  the  sudden  whirr  of  the  white  egret 
from  the  reeds  upon  the  shore ;  and  again,  one  is  treading 
the  vast  flat  sands  of  the  western  islands,  watching  the  foam 
and  curl  of  the  long  white  waves,  and  picking  shells  and 
amber  from  the  shore  ;  and  yet  again  one  is  assisting  at  some 
queer  ceremony  of  bygone  times  at  an  old  baronial  hall, 
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deep  in  the  blowing  woods.  And  the  characters  are  like 
the  landscapes  that  surround  them,  they  are  fresh  and  pure 
and  vigorous,  lads  lilue-eyed  and  yellow-bearded,  and  lassies 
flaxen-haired  and  rosy,  even  as  one  may  see  to-day  in  any 
Zealand  village. 

The  Scottish   Woman  at  Tjele  is  a  story  of  more  than 

300  years  ago.     It  deals  with  the  time  of  struggle  between 

the  new  Reformed  faith  and  the  old  effete  Popery.     Denmark 

was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.     Frederick  I.  was  just  dead, 

and  his  son  and   successor.  Christian,  was  not  only  not 

crowned  king,  but  not  even  in  possession  of  the  country ; 

the  Hanse  Cities  were  raising  the  banner  of  the  imprisoned 

king,  Christian  II.,  and  the  clouds  that  afterwards  fell  in 

rain  of  blood  were  closing  over  the  land.     Meanwhile  the 

Protestant  religion  was  fighting  a  bloodless  war  against  the 

old  faith,  and  popular  feeling  was  already  half  upon  its  side. 

The  story  turns  upon  the  condition  of  Mistress  Mogens,  a 

Scotch  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Grahames,  who  had 

married  a  Evanish  nobleman,  Mogens,  in  Scotland,  and  come 

out  to  live  with  him  at  Tjele,  his  estate  in  Jutland,  near 

Viborg.   In  the- process  of  years  her  husband  becomes  weary 

and  jealous  of  her,  and  slights  her  publicly,  and  an  old 

scandal,  which  whispers  that  they  have  never  been  married 

at  all,  is  carefully  cultivated  by  all  the  relatives  to  whose 

interest  it  would  be  to  oust  her  and  her  two  children.      The 

peasants,  who  consider  that  she  has  the  power  of  witchcraft, 

and  look  upon  her  with  suspicion,  call  her  always  the  Scotch 

Woman,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  book.     It  is  impossible 

to  give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  in  our  narrow  limits;  it    is 

exceedingly  well  conceived  and  sustained,  and  depicts  the 

sorrows  and  shames  of  the  poor  alien  woman,  scorned  and 

dishonoured  in  her  own  house,  and  the  .injuries  which  the 

suspicion   works  for  her  two   children,  a  boy  and  girl  of 

proud  and  noble  natures,  and  more  brilliant  impulses  than 

most  of  their  companions.    A  very  fine  sketch  is  tliat  of  a 

young  Reformed  noble,  who  is  betrothed  to  Margaret,  the 

Scotch  Woman's  daughter.     At  last  the  honour  of  the  family 

is  cleared,  and  the  various  love-threads  are  disentangled  and 

drawn  duly  together  at  the  end.     But  to  most  non-Danish 

readers  the  great  value  of  the  book  will  consist  more  in  its 

antiquarian  and  historical  details  than  in  the  mere  story. 

The  time  was  perhaps  the  most  important,  though  not  the 

most  showy,  in  the  history  of  the  people.    The  independence 

of  Denmark,  the  very  coherence  of  its  component  parts, 

hung  in  the  balance ;  a  touch  might  have  decided  against 

prosperity.     All  the  great  political,    social,  and  religious 

struggles   of  Danish  thought  of  the  time  are  lucidly  and 

powerfully  sketched  in  this  book ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  detaU  of  life  and  custom,  the  minutia  of  architecture, 

and  ornament,  and  dress,  are  given  with  gusto  and  manifest 

fidelity.     Ewald  has  the  picturesque  manner  of  a  painter  in 

describing;  his  scenes  remind  one  of  the  works  of  that 

excellent  Danish  artist,  Exner,  whose  pictures,  unfortunately, 

are  little  known  out  of  Scandinavia ;  there  is  the  same  warm 

colour,  soberness  of  sentiment,  and  untiring  accuracy  of 

detail. 

Herman  FrederikVEwald  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1 82 1, 
but  it  was  not  till  1859  that  his  first  great  work  appeared. 
Thackeray  was  hardly  so  old  when  Vanity  Fair  was  pub- 
lished. From  a  quiet  and  happy  home  in  the  south  of 
Jutland  the  unknown  novelist  sent  Valdemar  Krones 
Ungdom^  and  its  success  was  as  sudden  and  lasting  in  the 
little  reading  world  of  Denmark  as  that  of  Vanity  Fair 
was  in  our  wider  arena  at  home.  The  warm  reception  of 
the  first  book  encouraged  Ewald  to  continue,  and  as  he  has 
been  too  wise  to  damage  his  reputation  by  hasty  writing, 
but  has  gained  every  year  in  polish  and  force,  he  has  met 
with  the  reward  that  is  due,  and  reigns  now  quite  undisputed 


as  the  first  of  Danish  novelists.  Valdemar  Krone,  the 
least  mature  of  his  works,  found  favour  amongst  us  in  a 
translation;  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  one  with  the 
time  to  spare  would  give  us  a  translation  of  Dm  Skotske 
Kvinde  paa  Tjele,  It  is  sadly  wanting  in  bigamy  and 
murder,  but  it  contains  fresh  and  healthy  elements  that 
some  of  us  may  consider  quite  as  precious  as  these. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse, 


LORD  LITTMASS  AND  LORD  LYTTON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ACADE»rv. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  your  notice  of  Lord  Lytton  (February  i)  is  not 
alone,  I  find,  in  supposing  that  the  character  of  "Lord  Littmass"  in 
Higher  Law  was  intended  as  a  sketch  of  the  great  novelist.  WiU  you 
allow  me,  as  author  of  the  book  referred  to,  to  say  that,  while  I  agree 
mcst  heartily  in  reprobating  personalities,  and  abhor  the  ruffianly  ex- 
(5esses  in  that  direction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  press,  I  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  being  personal  in  the  sketch  in  question.  If  there  be  any 
coincidence  such  as  that  alleged,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it,  and  not  least 
for  the  sake  of  a  writer  whom  I  have  ever  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  rank  so  low  in  the  moral  scale  as  my 
"  Lord  Littmass. "  But  I  assure  you  positively  that  any  coincidence  is 
purely  accidental.  The  name  was  based  solely  upon  the  chemical  test- 
paper  called  litmus  ;  and  tlie  character,  which  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent one  whose  actual  life  would  not  stand  being  judged  by  the  tat  of 
bis  own  written  principles,  was  built  up  step  by  step  with  reference  to 
nothing  but  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  consistency  with  itself. 
Such  coincidences  may,  if  you  please,  constitute  a  "curiosity  of  litera<* 
ture ;"  but  even  so,  there  is  a  yet  further  coincidence  and  curiosity  in 
the  fact  that  both  the  feal  and  the  imaginary  characters  died  suddenly, 
and  pen  in  hand.  I  trust  that  the  impossibility  of  there  being  any 
design  in  this  latter  coincidence  will  help  to  acquit  me  of  a  like  design 
in  the  former. — I  am,  yours  obediently, 

The  Author  of  "  Higher  Law." 

Perhaps  Lord  Lytton 's  paper  on  Literary  Clairvoyance,  in  Caxtomana, 
may  suggest  a  solution  of  such  a  problem  as  these  *' coincidences"  seem 
to  involve. 

NOTES    ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART 


Mr.  Gerald  Massey  writes  to  us  to  complain  that  Mr. 
Symonds  in  reviewing  Herr  Krauss'  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  leads  readers  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Massey  has  identified 
H.  W.  in  the  dedication  with  W.  H.,  whereas  the  latter  has 
written  700  pages  to  prove  the  difference  of  Henry  Wriothesley 
and  William  Herbert.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  print  Mr. 
Massey's  letter  in  full— but  we  are  glad  to  receive  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Symonds,  apologizing  for  his  unintentional  inaccuracy 
on  this  point,  which  arose  from  his  having  read  Mr.  Masse/s 
book  a  long  time  ago,  and  not  at  present  possessing  a  copy  of  it. 


The  French  Government  has  resolved  not  to  take  any  share 
in  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  the  present  year, 
wishing  to  reserve  all  its  resources  for  the  "grand  solemnity 
autrichifenne." 

The  first  concert  of  the  Wagner  Society  took  place,  on  the 
19th  February,  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  before  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  musi- 
cal celebrities.  The  aim  of  these  concerts  is  to  familiarize 
the  English  pubhc  with  the  works  of  Wagner  preparatory  to 
the  performance  next  year  of  the  Nibelungen  Tetralogy  at 
Bayreuth,  and  so  to  encourage  the  English  to  lend  their  support 
to  that  extensive  enterprize.  The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dannreuther,  to  whose  credit  it  should  be  said  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  satisfying,  after  but  a  single  general  rehearsal,  the  intellec- 
tual and  technical  requirements  of  compositions  in  great  measure 
n^w,  and  at  the  same  time  enormously  difficult.   The  rendering 
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was  all  but  perfect,  and  in  spite  of  the  smallness  and  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  a  concert  room,  compared  favourably  with  the 
stage  representation  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1 870.  At  every  moment  one  felt  the  want  of  scenery  and  dra- 
matic action  to  br  ng  out  the  full  effect,  although  there  was  of 
course  some  compensating  advantage  in  engaging  the  attention 
of  an  English  public  by  purely  musical  means.  The  single  point 
which  we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
conductor  is  whether  there  was  sufficient  repose  in  the  opening 
bars  of  the  introduction  to  "Lohengrin,"  and  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Graal  motive.  The  only  vocalist  Herr  Franz  Diener, 
who  has  been  selected  by  Wagner  to  take  the  part  of  Siegfried 
next  year,  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  his  ren- 
dering of  th« "  Liebeslied "  from  the  "  Walkiire  '*  was  encored.  He 
has  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  and  an  essentially  dramatic  style  of 
declamation,  though  we  occasionally  missed  the  smoothness 
and  freedom  from  guttural  intonation  which  is  so  rare  even 
amongst  the  best  representatives  of  the  German  school  of 
singing. 

The  programme,  which  was  intended  to  indicate  the  gradual 
development  of  Wagner's  peculiar  genius,  will  be  repeated  at 
the  next  concert.  This  is  an  exceedingly  sensible  arrange- 
ment for  those  who  desire  to  study  Wagner.  Upon  the  whole 
we  may  say  that  the  new  music  seems  at  last  thoroughly  to 
have  taken  hold  of  an  English  audience;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  success  that  we  wish  the  movement  will  be 
realized.  The  tickets  of  the  succeeding  concerts  will  be  reduced 
to  the  ordinary  price. 

The  Hungarians  who  claim  Albert  Diirer  as  a  countr^'man 
appeal  in  evidence  to  the  arms  used  by  the  painter,  and  known 
through  his  portraits,  which  are  the  same  (a  gate,  ajtSy  with 
steep  roof  and  open  doors)  as  those  borne  by  the  noble  family 
"  Ajtdsi-Ajtds."  Diicer's  father,  it  is  argued,  must  have  prided 
himself  on  his  extraction  to  continue  the  use  of  arms  after  sinking 
to  the  condition  of  a  workman. 


The  papers  mention  the  discovery  at  Athens,  near  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  of  two  fine  but  headless  statues  of  ^sculapius  and 
Hygeia,  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Hadrian. 


that  they  may  have  noticed  on  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  old 
Pinakothek  at  Munich.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  these 
marks  meant,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  they  pointed  out 
those  pictures  that  were  to  be  rescued  first  in  case  of  a  fire, 
those,  in  fact,  which  were  considered  most  valuable.  This 
seems  a  useful  precaution  that  might  well  be  adopted  in 
other  galleries,  but  Dr.  Eisenmann  expresses  great  indignation 
at  the  way  in  which  the  protecting  providence  that  watches  over 
the  Munich  pictures  has  directed  its  operations.  Many  of  the 
elect  he  considers  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  sayed,  whilst 
some  that  are  consigned  to  the  flames  deserve  a  better  fate. 
Of  course  such  an  exercise  of  predestinating  power  demands 
the  utmost  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  the  fiat  should  only 
be  issued  by  a  body  of  well  qualified  judges  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  a  foolish  notion  that  some  recognized  order  of  salvation 
should  be  followed  in  the  event  of  a  fire  at  a  large  picture 
gallery. 

We  heajr  that  an  international  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
old  art  of  the  Netherlands  is  projected,  to  be  held  at  Brussels 
in  1874.  Special  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  most  valuable  to 
the  art  student  as  bringing  together  all  the  more  important  works 
of  a  master  or  a  period.  This  one,  no  doubt,  will  have  especial 
interest  from  the  fact  that  recent  researches  have  thrown  much 
new  light  on  the  histor>^  and  work  of  the  old  masters  of  the 
Netherlands,  whose  painting  will  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
exhibition.  Several  Engjish  picture  owners,  the  Queen  among 
the  number,  have  promised  to  contribute. 


The  new  number  of  the  Archceologische  Zeitung  (N.  S.  V., 
pt,  3,  p.  72)  contains  a  short  article  by  Professor  E.  Curtius  on 
the  sculptured  drum  of  a  column  fi-om  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  From  so  high  a 
quarter  we  would  naturally  expect  some  new  light  on  two  points 
which  have  caused  much  perplexity  among  those  to  whom  it  is 
the  custom  to  turn  in  the  first  instance  for  explanations  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  These  points  are,  the  meaning  of  the  subject  re- 
presented on  the  drum  and  the  exact  merits  of  the  sculpture.  As 
regards  the  subject,  however,  the  learned  Professor  neither 
attempts  to  explain  it  as  a  whole  nor  recognizes  wtih  any  degree 
of  confidence  the  individual  figures,  always  excepting  the  Hermes, 
about  whom  it  is  impossible  to  disagree.  The  winged  youth  on 
the  left,  who  has  had  so  many  names  since  his  arrival  here,  and 
none  more  plausible,  as  we  think,  than  that  of  Tha?iatos,  as 
proposed  by  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review,  may  represent, 
according  to  Curtius,  Agon,  a  kindred  figure  to  Eros.  But 
Agon  has  not  hitherto  been  found  wearing  a  sword,  and  that  is 
precisely  where  the  difficulty  occurs  in  all  the  interpretations 
that  have  been  suggested  except  that  of  Thanatos.  On  the 
merits  of  the  sculpture  we  are  told  little  beyond  this,  that  the 
figure  of  Hermes  resembles  in  style  the  work  of  Lysippos,  and 
that  the  sculpture  generally  is  not  unworthy  of  thel  school  of 
Scopas.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  less  impatient,  as  some 
further  discoveries  have  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Wood, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  contribute  very  valuable  assistance 
in  determining  the  position  of  these  Ephesian  sculptures  rela- 
tive to  the  other  surviving  monuments  of  Greek  art.  The 
principal  interest  of  the  article  lies  in  the  historical  sketch 
which  it  gives  of  how  the  learned  have  blundered  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  colum?iae  coelatae  U7ia  a  Scopa, 


Dr.  O.  Eisenmann,  in  an  article  in  the  Beiblatt  ziir  Zeits- 
chrift  fur  hildende  Kunst,  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  certain  little  red  marks  about  the  size  and  shape  of  wafers 


The  Zettschrift  fur  bildetide  Kunst  of  February  14,  opens 
with  a  long  article  on  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  by  G.  Guten- 
berg. Only  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  school  are  noticed  in 
it,  for  the  article  is  not  finished,  but  will  be  continued  in  other 
numbers.  The  critic  points  out  that  the  charming  Madonna 
and  Child  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  whose  history  the 
catalogue  is  "  too  discreet "  to  give,  is  probably  a  painting  that 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Northwick,  and 
then  assigned  to  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  His  reason  for  think- 
ing this  is  that  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  speak  of  this  work  in  his 
account  of  the  Hertford  Collection  in  the  "  Treasures  f  but  in 
another  place  he  warmly  claims  for  Leonardo  the  before-named 
Ghirlandajo  of  the  Northwick  Collection.  This  collection  was 
sold  in  1859,  and  very  possibly  the  picture  might  then  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  If  so,  it  is 
one  of  the  great  title-giver  Dr.  Waagen's  advancements  to 
honour.  Prof.  Gutenberg  considers  that  the  advancement  was 
merited. 

In  a  manuscript  codex  preserved  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbutlel 
some  remarkable  sketches  have  been  discovered,  apparently 
the  work  of  an  Italian  master  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  These  sketches,  three  of  which  are  re- 
produced in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,  are  not  the 
work  of  an  illuminator,  but  point  to  a  master  who  was  accustomed 
to  large  and  dramatic  compositions,  and  who  appears  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  antique  art.  There  is  certainly  more 
nature  and  motion  in  his  figures  than  is  usual  with  the  masters 
of  the  Byzantine  Italian  school.  The  sketches,  pen  drawings 
with  *the  shadows  somewhat  darkened  with  Indian  ink,  were 
apparently  made  before  the  manuscript  was  written.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  some  learned  writer  made  use  of  the  blank  leaves  of 
an  artist's  sketch-book  as  writing  material. 


MM.  Leighton,  Mateijko,  and  Dauban  have  been  named 
corresponding  members  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place 
of  the  late  MM.  Schwin  d*  Aligny  and  Bodiner. 


Three  new  rooms  in  the  Louvre  have  recently  been  opened  to 
the  public.  These  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  large  works  of 
Reubens,  Van  Dyck,  Sneyders,  Gaspard  de  Grayer,  and  other 
masters  of  the  same  school  which,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
alterations,  have  been  displaced  from  the  great  gallery. 


The  Chronique  des  Arts  tells  us  that  the  "event  of  the 
season  for  the  artistic  world  of  Vienna  "  has  been  the  sale  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  paintings  in  the  collection  of  M.  Sedel- 
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meyer.  Among  the  modem  oaintings,  the  highest  price  was 
realized  by  a  Meissonier,  "  (Jentleman  oif  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.,"  20,000  fr. ;  while  of  the  old  masters,  Ruysdael's  "  Forest 
of  Oaks  "  was  sold  for  44,000  fr.,  and  "  A  Flemish  Interior,"  by 
Teniers,  for  36,000  fr.  There  were  no  important  Italian  works 
in  the  collection. 

■ 

A  new  magazine  for  children,  with  the  title  of  Deutsche 
Jugend,  has  appeared  in  Germany.  The  illustrations  are  chiefly 
by  Oscar  Pletsch,  the  most  charming  delineator  of  child's  life. 

IVew  Publications, 

BrOll,  a.     Trachten.der  Juden  im  nachbiblischen  Alterthume.     Ein 
Beitrag   zur  allgem.   Costiimkunde.     i    Thl.     Frankfurt  am  Main  : 
S.  Goar. 
Dasent,  G.  W.     Jest  and  Earnest.     Chapman  and  Hall.  • 
Jahns,  F.  W.     Carl  Maria  von  Weber.     Eine  Lebenskizze.     Leipzig  : 

Grunow. 
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Theology. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Criticcklly  Examined.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Part  Vl.     London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     187 1. 

It  must  be  an  inveterate  prejudice  indeed  which  can  with- 
stand the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  mature  character  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  criticism  presented  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  his  work.     The  slightly  naive  realism  of  the 
first  volume,  the  obviousness  of  much  that  was  advanced  in 
the  succeeding  parts,  are  now  exchanged  for  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  treatment  and  an  assured  grasp  of  the  subject, 
which  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  a  bishop  in  a  dis- 
tant colony  scarcely  entitled  us  to  expect.     This  is  the  least 
acknowledgment    which   liberal     and     liberal-conservative 
critics  both  in  England  and  Germany  owe  to  the  author. 
Some,  however,  and  among  them  the  present  writer,  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  slender  recognition.     Those  who 
have  received  their  first  introduction  to  the. historical  criti- 
cism of  the  Scriptures  from  a  German  source,  and  have, 
followed   the  development  of  the  Pentateuch  controversy 
principally  in  German  monographs,  may  be  exc^ised  if  they 
are  surprised  into  a  warmer  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
English  author  of  the  (in  some  respects)  greatest  work  as  yet 
produced  on  the  subject.     It  may  be  hoped  that  our  German 
friends,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  stimulus  and 
sympathy,  will  more  and  more  abandon  their  attitude  of 
comparative  isolation,  and  recognize  the  international  cha- 
racter of  biblical  criticism.     In  a  subject  which  has  suffered 
so  much  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  imagination  or 
tradition,  a  constant  interchange  of  thought  between  students 
of  various  schools  is  more  than  usually  necessary.     At  any 
rate,  a  writer  who  is  so  scrupulously  just  to  otiiers  as  the 
Kshop  of  Natal,  deserved  a  less  disparaging  treatment  than 


he  has  lately  received  from  two  well-known  German  scholars, 
Dr.  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzic,  and  Dr.  Merx,  ofTiibingen. 

A  work  which  presupposes  such  a  multitude  of  special 
researches  cannot  be  criticized  in  detail  within  the  limits  of  a 
comprehensive  journal  like  the  Academy.     There   can,    I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  important  results  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  allies  (Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Kalisch)  will  be 
confirmed  by  an  increasing  number  of  critics,  though  theo- 
logical prejudices  in  England,  combined  in  Germany  with 
prepossessions  induced  by  a  long  critical  tradition,  may  for 
some  time  retard  the  conclusion.     (Cf  notice  of  Kalisch's 
Leviticus,  Academy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  248.)     The  main  lines  of 
the  argument  are  all  that  I  can  attempt  to  give  here.     The 
first     point    established     by    the    Bishop     is    that    Lev. 
xviii. — xxvii.    were    written     during    or    after   the    Baby- 
lonian exile.     The  proofs  of  this  have  been  given  sufficiently 
by  Graf  {Die  gesc/i,  BUcher  des  A.  7!,  p.  75,  &c.),  whose 
view  as  to  the  partial  authorship  of  Ezekiel  has,  I  think, 
been  victoriously  asserted  by  the  Bishop  in  Appendix  §124 
and  125    against  Kuenen   and  Noldeke.      Dr.  Kalisch*s 
somewhat  dogmatic  remarks  on  Lev.  xviii.  do  not  affect  the 
Bishop's  arguments.    This  result  at  once  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  other  portions  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
naay  not  have  been  written  during  the  same  period.     It  is 
important  that  we  have  a  fixed  point  to  start  from  in  the 
well  ascertained  date  of  Deuteronomy  (i.e.,  the  seventh  cen- 
tury,. B.C.),  the  main  part  of  which  (chaps,  v.— xxvi.,  xxviii.)* 
contains  a  number  of  references  to  the  facts   related   in 
Exodus  and  Numbers,  proving  that  the  writer  was  acquainted 
\\ith  something  closely  resembling   the  present  narrative. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  offers  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
account  of  the  making  of  the  ark  in  Exodus,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  he  had  had  that  record  before  him. 
This  involves  the  late  origin  not  only  of  Ex.  xxv. — xxxi.  17, 
XXXV. — xl.,  but  of  all  those  passages  of  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers which  refer  explicitly  or  by  implication  to  the  contents 
of  thos§  chapters.     The  author  next  points  out  the  passages 
of  later  legislative  origin  in  Num.  xi. — xxxvi.,  Deut.  xxxi. — 
xxxiv.,  Joshua,  and  Exodus,  noting  also  those  parts  which 
belong  to  the  older  narrative  and  the  Deuteronomist-editor 
respectively.      The  "  original  story  "  in  Exodus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  is  given  at  full  length,  and  a  series 
of  notes,  in  which  Keil's  counter-arguments  are  examined. 
(See  especially  chap,  xx.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Passover.)  The 
date  assigned  to  the  later  legislative  passages  is  confirmed 
historically  by  a  great  variety  of  details,  which  would  no 
doubt  have  gained  much  had  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Kalisch's 
Lrciticus  been  accessible  to  the  author,  with  copious  refer- 
ences to  Keil  on  the  conservative  and  Graf  on  the  liberal 
side.     Ezra,  "  the  scribe,"  is  indicated  as  the  collector,  and 
probably  to  a  large  extent  the  writer,  of  most  of  these  later 
passages,  though  the  process  of  revision,  and  even  to  some 
extent   of  composition,   was  not    finished   till   afterwards. 
(Cf.  Dr.  Kalisch's  conclusion,  Lrciticus,  Partii.,  pp.  637-639.) 
This  is  the  thread  of  Bishop  Colenso^s  argument,  and  though 
the  paragraph  form  in  which  it  is  displayed  is  wanting  in 
elegance,  it  will  probably  be  found  extremely  convenient  to 
those  who  are  beginning  the  subject,  or  are  unwilling  to  be 
burdened  with  many  books  of  reference.     The  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  author  in  excerpting  the  best  standard  works, 
such  as  those  of  Graf,  Popper,  Kuenen,  and  Keil,  instead 
of  serving  up  their  contents  as  his  own,  cannot  be  too  much 
respected. 

The  concluding  chapters  contain  (i.)  an  inquiry  how  far  the 
date  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  in  Part  v.  (Avhich  still  seems  to 
me  too  ancient)  is  borne  out  by  the  data  contained  in 
Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Joshua;  (2.)  a  statement  of  the  author's 
views  with  regard  to  those  Elohistic  narratives  in  Genesis 
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and  Exodus  which  are  unconnected  with  the  Levitical  legis- 
lation, in  opposition  to  the  earlier  hypothesis  of  Graf  on  the 
one  hand,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Kuenen  on  the  other ;  (3.) 
a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  chiefly 
after  Kuenen  ;  and  (4.)  a  summary  of  the  religious  reforms 
in  which  criticisms  like  the  foregoing  may  be  expected  ti§ 
issue — a  summary  which  one  would  have  been  sorry  to  miss, 
though  it  is  here  scarcely  in  its  right  place. 

There  still  remains  the  Appendix,  which  has  a  value  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  tone  of  the 
latter  has  often  an  app'earance  of  dogmatism,  or  rather  of 
over-confidence  in  the  power  of  criticism,  which  will  be 
repellent  to  many  readers.  "  Zwar  weiss  ich  viel,"  it  seems 
to  say,  "doch  mochf  ich  AUes  wissen.**  The  fault,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  is  amply  redeemed  by  the  thoroughness  and  cir- 
cumspection of  the  phraseological  analysis,  with  which  no 
similar  continental  work  can,  so  far  as  my  experienpe  goes, 
pretend  to  compare.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  examples  where 
there  is  so  much  to  commend,  but  I  would  especially  call 
attention  to  the  analysis  on  which  the  Bishop  mainly  founds 
his  opinion  that  the  Decalogue  in  Ex.  xx.  1-17  is  entirely 
due  to  the  author  of  Deuteronomy^  (Appendix,  p.  99,  cf. 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  pp.  147,  168  top.,  and  608  foot.) 
That  it  is  in  no  sense  Mosaic  had  been  already  argued  by 
Dr.  Land  {TheoL  Tijdsch.  iii.,  359,  &c.),  who  is  answered, 
but  not  satisfactorily,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Tiele  in  his  History  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Religions ^  p.  564,  note. 

Hardly  less  important  for  the  moment,  though  it  would 
have  found  a  fitter  place  in  an  international  organ  of  criti- 
cism, is  the  Bishop's  detailed  examination  of  the  rival 
hypotheses  of  Kuenen  and  Noldeke.  The  arguments  of  the 
former  scholar,  to  which  the  criticisms  of  the  Bishop  refer, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Religion  of  Israel  and  the  Theological 
Journal^  now  published  at  Leyden.  I  cannot  refrain  in 
passing  from  offering  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  rare 
union  of  excellences  in  the  former  work,  which  coinpares  not 
unfavourably  in  several  respects  with  Ewald's  more  ambitious 
and  brilliant  History  of  the  People  of  Israel^  for  even  if  it 
displays  less  psychological  insight,  and  fewer  of  the  intuitions 
of  genius,  it  also  presents  far  more  of  that  careful  scientific 
method  which  is  too  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
critic  of  Gottingen.  The  second  volume,  to  which  Bishop 
Colenso  refers,  seems  to  have  as  yet  escaped  the  attention 
of  any  but  Dutch  reviewers.  A  cognate  form  of  hypothesis, 
maintained  in  his  last  dissertation  by  the  late  K.  H.  Graf, 
was  examined  in  an  instructive  essay  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken  by  Prof.  Riehm,  of  Halle,  but  the  objections  urged 
by  that  very  able  critic  only  affect  the  position  of  Dr.  Kuenen 
to  a  very  slight  extent.  That  position  is,  that  the  principal 
Elohim-record,  generally  called  the  Grundschrift,  is  con- 
tinuous and  self-subsistent  (against  Graf  in  his  later  stage), 
and  that  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  only,  as  Colenso  thinks, 
the  Levitical  legislative  passages,  was  composed  during  or 
after  the  Babylonian  exile.  If  this  view  is  tenable,  one  of 
owe  main  sources  of  Israelitish  tradition  is  cut  off,  for  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Dr.  Kuenen  will  undertake  the  task 
which  his  reviewer  in  iht  Academy  (vol.  iii.,  p.  12)  suggested, 
"  of  analyzing  these  records,  with  the  view  of  detecting  still 
more  ancient  ones.''  The  importance  of  this  result  justifies 
entering  into  somewhat  more  detail. 

Bishop  Colenso,  then,  begins  by  re-stating  the  grounds  on 
which  he  holds  the  antiquity  of  the  Elohistic  narrative  in 
Genesis.  His  first  point  is  that  this  narrative  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  Later  Legislation  in  the  last  five  books  of  the 
Hexateuch  by  its  continuity.  11.  The  Jehovistic  passages 
are  not  continuous,  but  were  written  to  supplement  the 
primary  Elohistic  story.  The  proof  of  this  is  assumed  from 
the  previous  volume.    Appearances  are  in  favour  of  its 


correctness,  but  it  should  be  sifted  anew  after  the  determi- 
nation of  the  fresh  questions  which  have  arisen,  iii.  The 
stress  laid  upon  Hebron,  in  the  Elohistic  narratives,  which 
points  to  a  time  when  it  "  filled  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  Israel."  (Kosters,  Theol.  Tijd,^  vol.  vii.,  p.  48, 
replies  that  the  author  was  referred  to  Hebron  by  tradition, 
that  it  was  the  principal  of  the  priests'  cities,  and  that  no 
city  but  Hebron  had  a  claim  to  be  so  honoured,  Shechem 
being  obnoxious  to  a  writer  who  lived  after  the  exile,  and 
Jerusalem  being  a  comparatively  modern  name.)  iv.  The 
suppression  of  the  name  Yahweh,  previously  to  the  revelation 
in  Ex.  vi.  2-5,  is  inexplicable  in  a  later  writer,  who  had 
before  him  the  narratives  of  the  Jehovist ;  and  equally  so  is 
the  insertion  of  Ex.  vi.  2-5  by  a  writer  who  had  before  him 
the  account  in  Ex.  iii.  1-15.  (But  the  Elohist  may  easily 
have  had  some  method  of  harmonizing  the  discrepancy. 
And  as  for  Ex.  vi.  2-5,  it  was  essential  to  the  completeness 
of  a  record  which  ex  hyp,  was  self-subsistent)  v.  The  form 
in  which  th^  notice  of  Hadar  appears  in  Gen,  xxxvi.  39,  im- 
plies the  hand  of  a  con  temporary  of  Samuel.  (Cf.  Ewald,  Gesch, 
i.  113.  The  Bishop's  view  implies  that  the  list  of  kings  is 
defective.)  vi.  There  appear  to  be  references  to  diese 
narratives  in  prae-exile  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (True, 
but  they  are  not  always  convincing.)  vii.  If  Gen.  ix.  4, 
belonged  to  the  Later  Legislation  we  should  expect  the 
formula,  "  He  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people,"  as  in  Lev. 
vii.  27,  &c.  VIII.  There  is  no  sign  of  priestly  interest  in 
the  Elohistic  narratives  ;  above  all,  no  mention  of  sacrifice. 
(But,  according  to  Kuenen,  the  latter  circumstance  arises  out 
of  the  Elohist's  favourite  theory  of  the  successive  stages  of 
divine  revelation.) 

The  Bishop  next  passes  to  the  arguments  of  Kuenen  for 
a  later  post-exile  origin  of  the  debatable  passages.  The 
minuteness  of  the  discussion  is  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  i.  *^  There  is  .the  unquestionable 
fact  of  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  in  phraseology 
between  these  passages  and  the  Later  Legislation,"  from 
which  the  Leyden  professor  infers  an  identity  of  authorship. 
Bishop  Colenso  accounts  for  this  fact  by  the  veneration 
which  late  writers  would  naturally  feel  for  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  their  religious  literature.  And  against  it,  as 
appears  from  an  earlier  passage  (p.  583),  he  would,  set  the 
facts — (i.)  That  almost  all  the  expressions  peculiar  to  the 
non-Elohistic  portions  of  Genesis  appear  in  the  Later 
Legislation  or  in  the  kindred  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  and 
(2.)  That  the  Later  Legislation  contains  numerous  formulae 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  Elohist  in  Genesis.  11. 
Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  priestly 
interest  and  artificial  calculations  of  those  narratives.  For 
proofs  of  the  former  Kuenen  refers  to  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  Gen.  ii.  1-3,  the  law  of  abstention  from  blood, 
Gen.  ix.  4,  and  the  law  of  circumcision.  Gen.  xvii.  The 
Bishop  remarks  in  reply  that  special  prominence  is  given  to 
each  of  these  points  either  in  the  laws  of  the  Original  Story 
or  the  prophetical  narratives  written  about  the  time  of 
Samuel.  The  idea  of  the  Sabbath  in  Gen.  ii.  is  free  from 
the  sternness  with  which  it  was  invested  in  the  Later  Legis- 
lation. (Cf.  R.  Martineau's  paper,  noticed  in  Academy^  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  30,  48.)  As  for  circumcision,  it  is  rather  assumed  in  the 
Later  Legislation  than  anxiously  enforced,  as  in  Gen.  xvii. 
The  passages  quoted  as  bearing  a  statistical  character,  so 
far  as  they  are  really  Elohistic,  have  nothing  in  them 
sufficiently  artificial  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  very 
early  date.  The  view  adopted  by  Kuenen,  fi-om  Noldeke, 
that  the  Elohist,  by  a  familiar  artifice,  arranged  his 
figures  so  that  2,666  years  should  elapse  between  the 
Creation  and  the  Exodus,  />.,  exactly  two-thirds  of  4,000 
years, — "  depends  entirely  upon  the  datum  in  Ex.  xii.  40, 
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which  makes  up  the  number  2,236  to  2,666.  But  this 
datum  is  due  to  the  Later  Legislation ;  whereas  the  number 
of  years  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  to  the  Flood  (1656)  and 
to  the  Descent  into  Egypt  (2236)  are  quite  unsymmetrical, 
and  indicate  no  system  whatever." 

Passing  over  the  more  special  arguments  for  a  later  date, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  most  plausible  one  of  all, 
drawn  from  the  prosaic  simplicity  and  high  religious  stand- 
ing-point of  the  Elohist,  which  contrasted  with  the  dramatic 
fulness  of  detail,  the  imperfect  morality,  and  the  anthropo- 
morphisms of  the  Jehovist.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
by  Kuenen  and  his  friends  whether  Bishop  Colenso 
has  given  enough  space  to  the  consideration  of  this 
argument,  which  has  been  developed  anew  with  much 
force  by  W.  H.  Kosters  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Theological  journal  of  Leyden.  The  Bishop  is 
of  opinion  that  the  difference  between  the  Elohist  and 
the  Jehovist  in  descriptions  of  the  same  events  can  be 
accounted  for  more  easily  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
almost  contemporaneous  than  that  they  were  divided  by  a 
long  interval.  And  he  remarks  that  a  "priestly  writer" 
would  have  had  no  interest  in  "  contradicting  "  the  Jehovist 
on  such  a  minute  point  as  the  cause  of  the  separation 
between  Abram  and  Lot.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  reply 
that  though  the  work  of  the  Jehovist  was  ancient,  it  was 
certainly  not  "  canonical "  in  the  time  of  the  Elohist,  and 
that  from  the  standing-point  of  the  latter  it  was  more  pious 
towards  the  patriarchs  to  represent  them  as  separating 
amicably  than  as  the  result  of  a  dispute.  Still  I  do  not 
myself  see  that  the  difference  in  standing-point  between  the 
two  writers  is  conclusive  as  to  their  dates.  It  is  easy  ta 
suppose  that  the  Elohist  belonged  to  a  different  circle  from 
the  Jehovist,  and  we  know  too  little  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  diflferent  ages  and  communities  of  Israel  to  deny  this. 

The  justification  of  the  slightness  of  the  Bishop's  mode  of 
treatment  in  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  line  of 
argument  as  that  adopted,  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Kosters  is 
unfruitful  at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion.  Many,  if  not 
all  of  the  passages  quoted  by  him,  obviously  admit  of  two 
interpretations.  When,  for  instance,  in  the  Elohistic  account 
of  the  Deluge  the  months  are  referred  to  as  the  first,  second, 
and  so  on,  mstead  of  by  their  proper  names,  it  may  be,  as 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
because  the  names  had  gone  out  of  fashion ;  but  it  may  also 
be  because  the  writer  considered  that  the  use  of  them  would 
involve  an  anachronism,  as  in  the  case  of  Yahweh.  The 
second  alternative  is  left  out  of  sight  by  Dr.  Kosters  (77/. 
^I'j  '873,  pp.  34,  3S).  His  next  instance  is  equally  doubtful. 
It  is  not  clear  Qiat  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  in  Gen.  iv. 
is  the  original  of  that  of  the  Sethites  in  Gen.  v.,  because 
the  former  has  (or  appears  to  Dr.  Kosters  to  have)  fewer 
names.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  of  Schrader  (in  his  first 
stage)  and  Kosters  that  v.  29  originally  stood  after  iv.  22 
(or  24) ;  it  is  more  obvious  to  explain  it  as  a  Jehovistie  sup- 
plement to  V.  28.  If  so  we  have  exactly  ten  patriarchs  in 
both  genealogies,  that  is,  if  we  reckon  in  the  three  sons  of 
Lamech,  two  of  whose  names  w^ere  evidently  formed  by  the 
narrator  on  the  model  of  the  third,  simply,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  make  up  the  round  number  ten. 

But  one  instance  more.  Dr,  Kosters  {ibid,  p.  38)  rejects 
Bishop  Colenso's  view  that  Gen.  xvii.  is  alluded  to  in  xxiv.  7, 
on  the  ground  that  a  covenant  is  not  the  same  as  an  oath. 
But :  "  I  swore  that  the  waters  of  Ncah  should  no  more 
go  over  the  earth "  (Isa.  liv.  9)=="  I  establish  my  covenant 
with  you,  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  oflf  any  more  by  the 
waters  of  the  flood  *'  (Gen.  ix.  11).  The  identity  is  complete. 

Such  are  the  points  which  seem  to  at  least  one  reader  of 
this  work  among  the  most  important  of  its  multifarious  con- 


tents. It  must  suffice  merely  to  mention  the  able  though 
incomplete  reply  to  Prof,  de  Goeje's  attempt  to  prove  the 
late  origin  of  Gen.  x.  (see  Tk,  Ti.,  1870,  pp.  233-268).  It 
is  unwise,  perhaps,  to  pronounce  decidedly  against  that  acute 
critic's  hypothesis  till  we  have  more  complete  information  as 
to  the  geographical  names  current  among  the  neighbours  of 
the  Jews  in  the  prae-exile  period.  I  think  however  that  the 
extension  given  to  the  Grundschrift  by  Professor  Noldeke 
has  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by  the  Bishop  in  section 
125  of  the  Appendix.  His  depreciation  of  the  Elohist,  or 
however  else  we  please  to  call  the  author  of  that  document, 
seems  to  me,  in  common  with  the  Bishop,  to  be  largely  ex- 
aggerated, and  based  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  on  a  precon- 
ceived opinion.  It  is  of  course  no  wonder  that  both  Noldeke 
and  Kuenen  were  fascinated  by  the  brilliant  suggestion  of 
Gutschmid  (so  agreeable  to  analogy)  that  the  Elohist  had  a 
symmetrical  chronological  system,  and  must  therefore  have 
written  late,  but  most  readers  will,  I  think,  agree  with  the 
Bishop  (Appendix,  p.  133)  in  consigning  it  to  the  limbo  of 
imperfect  inductions. 

It  must  also  suffice  to  allude  to  a  few  minor  points  which 
seem  to  deserve  reconsideration.  Page  165,  Is  Joel  as  a 
whole  really  so  ancient  ?  P.  424,  This  derivation  of  Pesakh 
is  questionable.  P.  582,  Do  Gen.  \ii.  i6b,  viii.  20,  refer 
to  the  foregoing  portion  of  the  Elohistic  narrative  ?  P.  584, 
Is  the  rendering  of  Gen  i.  3  adopted  by  Ewald  and 
his  able  English  editor  sufficiently  natural?  (I  venture  to 
prefer .  Grafs  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  passage.) 
P.  585,  Has  the  Bishop  given  the  right  explanation  of  the 
archaisms  ?  (Cf.  Geiger  Urschrift,  P.  235,  &c.)  P.  609, 
May  not  Yahweh  have  been  imported  into  Phoenicia 
from  Judea  as  Asshur  was  imported  from  Assyria? 

Of  course  the  questions  re-opened  in  this  volume  by 
Bishop  Colenso  must  not  be  taken  for  settled.  His  main 
point  is  in  all  probability,  as  I  have  remarked  already,  certain 
of  ultimate  acceptance;  but  it  is  presented  to  us  in  connexion 
with  a  group  of  hypotheses,  the  arguments  for  which  demand 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
hypotheses  are  (i.)  the  large  share  given  to  the  Deuteronomist 
and  Later  Legislator  in  editing  and  interpolating  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  (2.)  the  separation  of  the 
Elohistic  narratives  from  the  Levitical  legislation.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  several  independent  scholars 
should  investigate  the  first  four  books  with  reference  to  these 
positions.  As  to  the  first,  a  distant  approximation  to  the 
procedure  of  these  ancient  editors,  who  were  by  no 
means  so  mechanical  as  their  modem  successors,  is  all  that 
can  fairly  be  expected.  And  as  to  the  second  a  valuable 
hint  is  offered  by  the  Bishop  himself  in  section  549, 
where  he  points  out  that  the  Levitical  legislation  contains 
most  of  the  distinctive  phrases  not  only  of  the  Elohistic 
but  also  of  the  non-Elohistic  elements  of  Genesis,  in 
addition  to  numerous  formulae,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
comparison  must,  however,  be  extended  to  the  ideas  as 
well  as  to  the  phraseology  of  the  disputed  portions, 
and  here  no  doubt  is  the  chief  difficulty.  Our  only  chance 
of  overcoming  it  is  the  persistent  development  of  an 
international  conception  of  biblical  criticism. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Dr.  Pusey'8  University  Sermons.  [Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  between  A.D.  1859  and  1872.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of 
Christchurch.     Second  Thousand.]    Parker  and  Rivington.    1872. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  for  the  most  part  given 
without  dates,  and  not  in  the  order  of  their  delivery :  an 
arrangement  which  one  may  the  more  venture  to  regret  on 
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account  of  the  statement  of  the  preface,  that  they  were 
preached  "mostly  at  distant  intervals/'  and  "suggested 
mainly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  or  the  occasions 
on  which  they  were  preached."  The  historical  interest,  so 
to  call  it,  of  the  volume  is  thus  considerably  impaired.  It 
would  of  course  be  possible  for  anyone  who  had  convenient 
access  to- University  records  to  identify  and  tabulate  the 
dates,  but  to  an  ordinary  reader  the  republication  of  some 
passages  produces  the  effect  of  raking  the  ashes  of  con- 
troversies now  either  extinct  or  shifted  to  different  ground. 

In  truth,  this  disappointing  effect  would  not  be  altogether 
effaced  by  an  index  of  dates  added  to  the  next  edition.  It 
is  not  owing  to  occasional  blemishes,  such  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  lay  a  finger  on  :  words  like  "engraced,"  "enwise," 
"engodded,"  " instrengthen,^' sentences  like  "let,  he  who 
will,  let  them  go  "  (p.  432),  are  not  English  ;  and  where,  as  at 
pp.  143-4,  this  inaccurate  language  is  imported  into  transla- 
tion, and  the  changes  rung  on  "  he  who  "  and  "  him  whom," 
as  though  they  were  identical  in  construction  and  meaning, 
the  defect  is  one  of  matter  as  well  as  form.  But  let  anyone 
read  the  book  through,  and  he  will  feel  that  such  criticisms  as 
these  are  captious ;  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  has 
"a  genius  for  godliness," — whose  spiritual  power  is  amply 
sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  philosophical  accuracy  or  literary 
grace.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  the 
preacher  without  being  something  very  like  a  great  one  : 
agree  or  not  with  his  opinions,  no  reader  or  hearer  can 
deny  that,  in  things  of  the  spirit,  he  has  made  good  his 
right  to  hold  them  and  recommend  them.  In  one  place 
he  has  subjected  our  deference  to  a  very  strict  test — there 
is  probably  not  another  man  in  England  who  could  have 
made  the  personal  confession  which  we  read  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  sermon  without  offending  either  the  taste 
or  the  judgment. 

Yet  the  book  is  disappointing.  The  reason  is  stated  in 
the  preface  in  terms  that  seem  tQ  imply  that  the  author 
is  disappointed  himself.  "  A  few  of  the  last"  (and  best) 
"  in  the  volume  were  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  necessity 
for  Roman  controversy  had  subsided  ;  and  the  writer 
hoped  to  be  able  for  the  rest  of  his  time  to  preach  to 
the  younger  part  of  his  audience  on  practical  subjects. 
This  hope  was  destroyed  by  the  publication  of  the  Essays 
and  Reviews,  ..."  And  thus  the  sermons  are  devoted 
quite  as  much  to  controversy  as  to  edification :  and  one 
often  feels  that  the  strength  of  the  winter's  mind  is  wasted 
on  an  ungenial  and  uncongenial  task — perhaps  frittered 
away  on  matters  of  small  and  temporary  interest.  Possibly 
it  was  unavoidable  :  if  a  proposition  be  denied,  those  who 
mean  to  build  on  it  will  be  charged  with  ignorance  if  they 
assume  it  as  certain,  and  so  may  be  forced  to  re-assert  and 
defend  it ;  and  a  man  in  Dr.  Pusey's  position  should  be 
trusted  to  know  Avhen,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  con- 
troversy thus  becomes  a  necessity  or  a  duty.  Else,  as  a 
matter  even  of  polemical  strategy,  one  might  question 
whether  a  different  course  might  not  have  been  more  effective; 
and  as  a  matter  of  literary  interest,  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all.  The  Essays  and  Raie^vs  were  in  a  way  a  repre- 
sentative book  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  their  spirit  in  the 
air,  which  their  publication  served  to  precipitate.  But  their 
authors,  >\ithone  exception,  were  in  no  sense  leaders  of 
thought ;  and  Dr.  Pusey,  who  to  some  extent  is  one,  seems 
to  lower  himself  by  attempting  detailed  replies  to  them, 
instead  of  quietly  seeking  to  counteract  the  spirit  he  thinks 
unhealthy  by  concentrating  and  diffusing  his  own. 

Granting  that  the  sermons  are  to  be  argumentative,  their 
arguments  fall  into  different  classes  of  different  degrees  of 
value.  Three  were  delivered  on  the  annual  stated  subject 
of   the  Jewish  Inlerprctation  of  I'rophccy,  for  which   Dr. 


Pusey  has  been  selected  by  each  of  the  three  Vice-Chan- 
cellors  who  have  held  office  within  these  dozen  years.     It  is, 
in  fact,  a  subject  that  seems  especially  designed  for  him;  for, 
among  the  few  men  that  have  the  special  knowledge  of 
Rabbinical  literature  required  for  it,  there  are  few  orthodox 
English  clergymen,  and  fewer  great  pr'eachers.  The  reasoning 
of  these,  and  of  the  three  others  which  are  also  occupied  more 
or  less  with  the  evidential  argument  from  prophecy,  scarcely 
calls  for  detailed  examination  :  their  main  purpose  is  to  sup- 
port the  received  Messianic  interpretation  by  common-sense 
Hebrew  scholarship  and  appeal  to  Old  Testament  usage, 
often  attested  by  Rabbinical  tradition.     As  a  statement  of 
the  case  they  may  be  a  fair  one,  but  as  an  argument  to 
carry  conviction  to    the  unconvinced  they  are  necessarily 
inadequate  :  the  conditions  of  a  sermon  do  not  admit  of  the 
subtlety,  hardly  of  the  accuracy,  required  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  demand  that  anyone  preaching  on  a 
text  from  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  should  enter  on 
the  question  of  its  authenticity ;   even  on  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  we 
do  not  complain  that  we  are  not  told  that  the  words  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.,  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,"  and 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  "  And  Israel,  which  will  not  be  gathered," 
may  very  plausibly  be  taken  to  mean  the  exact  reverse.     It 
is  indeed  a  little  too  much  when  on  p.  86  we  read,  as  a 
translation  of  Isaiah  liii.  10,  "  His  soul  shall  make  an  offering 
for  sin,"  while  on  p.  92  in  the  same  sermon  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  is  restored  and  an  argument  founded  on  it.     But 
as  a  rule  it  is  enough  to  say  of  such  things  that  a  preacher 
has  the  privileges,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities,  that  come 
from  his  audience  having  no  reply. 

The  objection  to  « //-/-c^r/ arguments,  such  as  that  of  the 
first  in  the  volume,  "  Grounds  of  Faith  difficult  to  analyze 
because  Divine,"  is  deeper.  The  writer  seems  to  have  no 
common  canons -of  argument  with  those  whonv  he  seeks  to 
convince.  We  meet  with  the  same  confusion,  or  what  looks 
like  confusion,  as  in  Dr.  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assetit : 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  complexity  of  causes,  reaching 
beyond  our  powers  of  analysis,  is  the  same  thing  with  essential 
unity  that  admits  of  no  analysis,  or  with  uncaused  self- 
origination.  Dr.  Pusey  may  hold  that  the  parental,  or  at 
least  the  conjugal,  relation  is  itself  a  "  mystery,"  with  a  super- 
natural element  that  makes  it  a  fit  illustration  for  other 
things  supema^^ural ;  but  the  love  of  country,  however 
nearly,  when  developed,  it  may  amourft  to  an  instinct, 
clearly  admits  being  traced  to  known  principles  of  human 
nature.  And  what  weight  has  a  passage  like  this  ?  "  Analyze 
eloquence  !  Analyze  the  whirlwind  or  the  lightning !  Yes  I 
these  you  may  analyze,  for  they  are  material ;  eloquence  you 
can  no  more  analyze  than  the  soul  itself,  whose  voice  it  is, 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  immateriality,"  Are  not  men  at- 
the  mercy  of  oratory  nearly  in  proportion  as  their  reasoning 
powers  are  feeble,  or  their  judgments  uneducated?  If  from  the 
intensity  of  such  influence  any  inference  at  all  can  be  drawn, 
it  will  be,  not  that  faith  is  supernatural,  but  that  natural  and 
even  vulgar  causes  can  produce  effects  as  completely  sui 
generis  as  faith  itself  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  preface  renews  his 
old  protest  against  the  use  at  Oxford  of  "  ill-chosen  text- 
books." Certainly  an  undergraduate  who  has  read  Mill's 
Logic  could  not  be  convinced  by  an  argument  like  the 
above  even  if  he  already  accepted  its  conclusion.  Not  only 
is  it  mere  rhetoric :  it  is  the  rhetoric  of  a  past  generation, 
that  now  fails  as  completely  to  persuade  as  to  convince. 

Dr.  Pusey's  life,  even  his  public  life,  has  already  been  a 
long  one;  but  on  the  alarm  of  his  recent  illness  many  must 
have  felt  that  they  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him,  and  that 
not  only  on  personal  and  still  less  on  party  grounds.  Both  ' 
in  its  strength  and  its  weakness  this  volume  suggests  the 
hope  that  he  may  at  length  have  rest  from  the  wars  which 
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were  about  him  on  every  side,  and  be  left  free  for  what  he 
is  much  fitter  for,  to  sing  a  Diligam  te  Dotnine, 

William  Henry  Simcox.  " 


New  Publications, 

Baudissin,  'W.  W.  v.    Eulogius  und  Alvar.    Ein  Abschnitt  spanischer 

Kirchengeschichte   aus  der   Zeit   der  Maurenherrschaft.      Leipzig: 

Grunow. 
Frankl,  p.  F.     Studien  lib.   die  Septuaginta  11.  Peschito  zu  Jeremia. 

Breslau :  Schletter. 
Gratz,  H.      Dep  einheitliche  Charakter  der  Prophetic  Joels  u.  die 

kiinstlerische  Gliederung  ihrer  Theile.     Breslau:  Skutsch. 
I.EATHES,   S,      The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament.     Hodder   and 

Stoughton. 
rRE.ssENSfi,  E.  de.     Heresy  and  Christian  Devotion.      Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 
Syed  Ahmed.     Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and   Teaching  of 

Mohammed.     Williams  and  Norgate. 
TiscHENDORF,  C.  V.      Haben  wir  den  achten  Schrifttext  der  Evan- 

gelisten  u.  Apostel  ?    Leipzig  :    Giesecke  u.  Devrient. 


Physical  Science. 

Al  exander  von  Humboldt :  eine  wissenschaftliche  Biographic  im 
Verein  mit  R.  Av^-Lallemant,  J.  V.  Carus,  A.  Dove,  H.  \V.  Dove, 
J.  W.  Ewald,  AH.  R.  Grisebach,  J.  Lowenbeig,  O.  Peschel,  G. 
H.  Wiedemann,  W.  Wundt ;  bearbeitet  und  herausgcben  von  Karl 
Bruhns,  Professor  und  Director  der  Stemwarte  in  Leipzig.  In 
drei  Banden.     Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brockhaus.     1872. 

As  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1869,  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  drew 
near,  it  was  remarked  that  there  did  not  exist  any  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  philosopher 
whose  name  was  about  to  be  celebrated  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  This  arose  mainly  from  the  fact  that  no  single 
biographer  was  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  many  sides  of 
Humboldt's  nature.  Then  it  occurred  to  Professor  Bruhns 
to  invite  a  number  of  learned  men  to  join  him  in  composing 
a  biography  which  should  depict  Humboldt  from  every 
view-point  of  his  activity.  The  general  scheme  of  the  work 
embraced  two  greater  divisions — first,  Humboldt's  outer 
life  ;  second,  his  doings  in  the  various  domains  of  science. 
In  its  preparation  the  editor  was  enabled  to  make  use  of 
a  much  more  extensive  and  rich  original  material  than  ever 
was  anticipated.  The  Berlin  Observatory  lent  Humboldt's 
manuscripts  \  the  Ministerin  von  Biilow,  a  niece  of  Hum- 
boldt, permitted  the  use  of  the  diaries  of  his  travels  ;  many 
hundreds  of  letters  to  personages  in  high  station,  to  learned 
men  at  fiome  and  abroad,  to  friends  and  relations,  have 
been  collected  and  examined;  some  larger  collections — 
specially  that  of  Herr  Seifert,  Humboldt's  faithful  chamber- 
lain— were  bought,  so  that  the  descriptions  contained  in 
these  volumes  lay  claim  to  completeness  and  truth.  The 
first  volume,  which  tells  the  story  of  Humboldt's  youth  and 
middle  age,  as  well  as  of  his  journeys  in  America  and  Asia, 
is  written  by  Julius  Lowenberg,  who  was  possessor  of  many 
original  documents  relating  to  these  periods.  In  the 
second  volume  Dr.  Robert  Av^-Lallemant,  who  has  himself 
personally  moved  in  the  scientific  circles  of  the  French 
capital,  depicts  the  period  of  Humboldt's  years  of  study  and 
labour  in  Paris ;  and  Dr.  Alfred  Dove,  aided  by  a  rich 
store  of  existing  material,  and  with  great  experience  of 
Berlin  life,  has  described  Humboldt's  later  years  most  fully. 
A  bibliographic  list  of  works,  treatises,  and  scattered  papers 
by  Humboldt,  compiled  by  Julius  Lowenberg,  and  numbering 
upwards  of  six  hundred,  concludes  the  second  volume. 

The  third  treats  of  Humboldt's  researches  in  the  various 
■branches  of  science,  and  is  composed  of  eight  essiiys  by 
masters  in  each  of  the  scientific  domains  into  which  Hum- 


boldt's genius  led  him  to  explore.  Professor  Bruhns  takes 
up  Humboldt's  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mathematical 
geography;  Hofirath  Gustav  Wiedemann  his  separate 
physical  and  chemical  experiments ;  Professor  H.  W.  Dove 
the  meteorology;  Professor  Julius  Ewald  the  geology; 
Professor  Oskar  Peschel  the  Erdkunde^  ethnology,  and 
political  economy  ;  Hofrath  August  Grisebach  the  botany  ; 
Professor  Victor  Carus  the  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  ;  and  Professor  Wilhelm  Wundt  the  physiology,  of 
Humboldt's  works,  notably  of  his  travels  and  of  the.  Kosmos, 

Three  portraits  of  Humboldt,  at  the  ages  of  twenty-seven, 
forty-five,  and  eighty-one  years  respectively,  accompany  the 
work ;  tl^e  first  is  from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ministerin  von  Biilow,  which  was  taken  in  1796,  and  has 
never  hitherto  been  copied;  the  second  has  a  special 
interest,  since  its  original  was  drawn  by  Humboldt  himself 
from  a  mirror  in  Paris  in  18 14;  the  original  of  the  third  is 
one  of  the  few  portraits  painted  by  Edward  Hildebrant, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Humboldt  in  his  later  years. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  notice  to  deal  spe- 
cially with  each  portion  of  this  many-authored  work,  and 
it  may  be  of  greater  interest  and  utility  to  trace  from  its 
pages  the  rough  outline  of  Humboldt's  life  and  working, 
somewhat  in  chronological  order. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  sprang  from  an  ancient  noble 
family  of  the  house  of  Zemmenz,  in  further  Poraerania. 
His  father.  Major  von  Humboldt,  married,  in  1766,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Ernst  von  Hollwede,  a  daughter  of  the 
Director  of  the  East  Frisian  Chamber,  Johann  Heinridi 
von  Colomb.*  From  this  marriage  were  born  a  daughter, 
who  died  early,  and  the  two  sons,  Friedrich  Wtlhelm 
Christian  Carl  Ferdinand,  bom  in  Potsdam  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1767,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  l^€\viziQ^  Alexander ,  bom 
at  22,  Jager  Strasse,  in  Berlin,  on  the  14th  September,  1769. 

"  In  the  year  of  Alexander's  birth  Napoleon,  Cuvier, 
Chateaubriand,  Canning,  Wellington,  and  Walter  Scott 
were  born.  The  hour  of  his  birth  was  the  culminating  one 
of  the  victorious  career  of  Prussia's  greatest  monarch. 
Lessing  already  illuminated  the  horizon  of  German  spiritual 
life,  Kant  ruled  the  laws  of  thought,  and  in  Goethe,  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  storm  and  power  of  the  period  of 
our  German  classical  literature  already  sounded.  Such 
were  the  brilliant  stars  of  his  horoscope."  The  Prince  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  was  sponsor 
at  his  baptism. 

The  early  years  of  the  brothers  Humboldt  were  spent 
together,  the  summers  in  the  little  chateau  of  Tegel  on  the 
Havel,  their  paternal  residence,  the  winters  in  Berlin. 
Kunth,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Baruth,  became 
tutor  to  the  brotliers  in  1777,  and  of  all  their  earlier  in- 
structors appears  to  have  exercised  the  strongest  influence 
in  developing  their  powers  and  in  guiding  their  bent. 
Alexander  began  early  to  show  a  preference  for  the  objects 
of  natural  history ;  plants  and  flowers,  sparrows  and  beetles, 
mussels  and  stones  were  his  favourite  playthings,  and  he 
arranged  and  classified  his  collections  with  such  zeal  as  to 
earn  for  himself  the  by-name  of  the  "  Young  Apothecary." 

The  desire  of  his  parents  being  that  he  should  devote 
himself  to  finance,  he  entered  the  University  of  Frankfurt 
on  the  Oder  in  1787  as  a  student  of  political  economy;  but 
this  -branch  of  education  was  of  such  a  low  standing  at 
Frankfurt,  that  "  er  studirt  cameralia  "  had  become  a  name 
for  one  who  learned  nothing.  Returning  to  Berlin  in  the 
following  year,  a  friendship  sprung  up  between  Humboldt 


*  Thus  by  a  remarkable  freak  of  destiny,  the  mother  of  "the 
scientific  discoverer  of  America  "  bore  the  same  name  as  its  geogra- 
phical discoverer  of  the  1 5th  century. 
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and  the  botanist  Willdenow;  from  this  date  Humboldfs 
botanical  studies  commenced,  and  the  first-fruit  of  his  pub- 
lished work  was  a  botanical  paper,  "  Sur  le  Bohon-Upas," 
in  the  Gazette  littr,  de  Berlin  of  the  sth  and  12th  January, 
1789.  In  this  year  Humboldt  went  to  Gottingen,  whither 
his  brother  had  preceded  him.  The  University  was  at  that 
time  in  the  flower  of  its  scientific  repute,  and  its  faculties 
boasted  men  whose  learning  was  famed  throughout  Germany. 

In  the  house  of  Professor  Heyne,  Humboldt  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  George  Eorster,  who  sympathized  tho- 
roughly with  his  aspirations,  and  had  great  influence  in 
moulding  his  plan  of  life.  Forster  had  already  accom- 
panied Cook  in  his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
was  a  master  of  almost  every  branch  of  natural  history, 
phjrsics,  and  chemistry.  With  Forster,  Humboldt  made  his 
first  tour  abroad  to  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and 
France.  Following  out  his  studies  of  finance  and  political 
economy,  Humboldt  attended  the  Academy  of  Trade  in 
Hamburg  during  1790-91.  His  next  movement  was  to  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  where,  among 
others  whose  names  were  afterwards  to  become  famous,  he 
met  Leopold  von  Buch  as  a  fellow  student.  "  In  Freiberg, 
Humboldt  concluded  his  years  of  academic  study.  It  was, 
however,  neither  mineralogy  nor  mining,  botany,  physics, 
or  chemistry  that  had  exclusively  occupied  his  attention  \ 
it  was  rather  the  general  conditions  of  organic  life  that  he 
sought  to  decipher  even  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  comers 
of  the  mines.'*  In  1792,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Hum- 
boldt took  public  service  as  Berg  Assessor,  and  favoured 
by  his  social  position  and  great  acquirements  found  the 
gates  which  led  to  honours  from  the  State  thrown  wide  open 
to  him.  Appointed  soon  after  to  the  office  of  Oberberg 
meister,  he  was  sent,  at  his  own  suggestion,  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  mines  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  Galicia, 
and  Upper  Siksia  in  a  series  of  tours.  In  1794  he  was 
politically  engaged  in  the  suite  of  the  Minister  von  Harden- 
berg,  in  the  negociations  which  terminated  the  war  with 
France  in  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  September  of  that  yea  r.In 
May,  1795,  Humboldt  decided  to  leave  the  Government 
service,  and  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  exploration ;  and 
this  resolve  he  followed  up  by  a  tour  throughout  the  Alps, 
to  examine  the  bearing  and  connection  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  chain,  and  collect  material  for  a  work  "  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Earth  in  Central  Europe,"  which  however 
did  not  appear  in  this  form. 

During  the  war  of  1796  we  find  Humboldt  again  em- 
ployed as  a  diplomate  in  preserving  the  neutrality  of  the 
4)rovinces  of  Franconia  and  Hohenlohe ;  later  in  the  same 
year,  however,  he  had  returned  to  more  congenial  labours, 
and  was  engaged  in  meteorological  investigations  at  Berlin. 
The  death  of  Humboldf  s  mother  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  formed  a  turning-point  in  his 
career ;  it  fireed  him  from  the  bonds  which  had  tied  him  to 
home,  and  gave  him  the  fiillest  means  of  carrying  out  the 
long  treasured  plans  of  travel,  of  gratifying  his  ardent  de- 
sire to  visit  the  tropics.  In  November,  1797,  a  wealthy 
Englishman  made  a  proposal  to  Humboldt  that  he  should 
accompany  him  to  Upper  Egypt.  "This  was  Lord  Bristol, 
Bishop  of  Derby,  decidedly  a  firee  spirit  in  spite  of  his  high 
function  in  the  Church,  and  with  an  income  of  ;^6o,ooo  a 
year,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  men  of  the  world,  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  the  fine  arts."  But  shortly  after 
Humboldt's  arrival  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  join  him,  the  news 
arrived  that  Lord  Bristol  had  been  arrested  in  Milan  on  sus- 
picion of  being  about  to  agitate  in  Egypt  for  England  against 
France.  Thus  the  projected  journey  to  Egypt  had  to  be 
abandoned;  but  a  more  extensive  plan  took  the  place 
of  this  one.    Writing  to  Willdenow  at  this  time,  Humboldt 


says  : — "  I  was  received  in  Paris  in  a  manner  such  as  I  never 
could  have  anticipated.  .  .  .  Old  Bougainville  has 
projected  a  new  voyage  round  the  world,  to  be  directed 
specially  towards  the  South  Pole.  He  asks  me  to  follow 
him,  and  since  I  am  just  at  present  engaged  in  magnetic 
investigations,  a  voyage  to  the  South  Pole  has  greater  attrac- 
tions for  me  than  even  a  journey  to  Egypt  I  was  full  of 
hope  and  expectation,  when  suddenly  the  directors  arrived 
at  the  heroic  resolve  not  to  send  Bougainville,  who  is 
seventy  years  old,  but  to  allow  Captain  Baudin  to  make  a 
voyage  round  the  world.  -  Scarcely  had  I  heard  this  decision 
when  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  Government  to 
accompany  the  *  Vulcan,'  one  of  the  corvettes  of  the  expedi- 
tion. All  the  national  collections  are  thrown  open  to  me  that 
I  may  choose  from  them  whatever  instruments  I  may  wish. 
I  am  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  naturalists,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  preparations.  .  .  .  The  first  year  is  to 
be  passed  in  Paraguay  and  Patagonia ;  the  second  in  Peru, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  California ;  the  third  in  the  South  Seas ; 
the  fourth  in  Madagascar ;  and  the  fifth  in  Guinea."  Later 
he  writes :  "  What  an  inexpressible  grief  is  it  to  me  that  in 
fourteen  days  each  and  all  of  these  hopes  have  been  shattered. 
The  causes  assigned  for  relinquishing  the  project  are  the 
cost,  and  the  fear  of  an  approaching  outbreak  of  war." 

Humboldt  now  conceived  the  plan  of  following  Buona- 
parte's Eg3rptian  army  by  the  land  route  from  Tripoli,  through 
the  desert  to  Kairo,  and  with  this  intent  left  Paris  for  Mar- 
seilles in  company  with  the  young  botanist  Bonpland. 
Here  a  fresh  delay  occurred  in  procuring  a  sea  passage. 
Meanwhile  came  the  nev^  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  pre- 
vented the  caravans  from  starting  for  Mecca,  that  they  might 
not  pass  through  Egypt  defiled  by  the  presence  of  Christians. 
Turning  now  to  Spain,  Humboldt  and  hb  companion 
travelled  through  the  peninsula,  engaged  in  collecting 
botanical  specimens,  in  determining  the  positions  of  places, 
measuring  elevations,  and  making  meteorological,  geological, 
and  magnetic  observations.  In  Madrid,  Humboldt  expe- 
rienced the  fulfilment  of  his  long  cherished  wish,  by  obtain- 
ing from  the  king  permission  to  travel  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  South  America. 

Now  follows  Humboldt's  great  journey  of  five  years  in 
America — from  the  5th  of  June,  1799,  when  the  "  Pizarro" 
weighed  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Corufia,  till  his  return  to 
Bordeaux  in  August,  1804.  At  the  end  of  last  century  the 
American  colonies  of  Spain  stretched  without  a  break  firom 
the  north-west  point  of  CaUfomia  to  beyond  the  most 
southerly  part  of  Chile,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  present 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  all  the  South  American 
continent  except  the  Brazils,  Patagonia,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Up  to  this  time  this  vast  territory  had  not  been  explored  by 
any  scientific  traveller,  and  Humboldt's  journey  lay  through 
an  almost  unknown  region.  Whilst  former  travellers  had 
gone  to  satisfy  simple  curiosity,  and  had  set  down  every 
experience  as  of  equal  moment,  taking  care  to  relate  their 
own  personal  adventures  with  epic  fulness,  Humboldt,  care- 
fully avoiding  personal  details,  made  nature  in  the  manifold 
relations  and  connections  of  her  phenomena  the  object  of 
his  study,  referring  every  object  to  its  place  in  the  one  great 
system.  As  far  back  as  1796  he  had  written,  "  Je  concue 
ridee  d'lme  physique  du  monde : "  the  comparison  of 
observed  facts  was  to  him  of  greater  value  than  the  search 
after  scattered  novelties.  But  such  a  journey  could  not  but 
yield  immense  additions  to  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Among  his  many  remarkable  discoveries  was  that  of  the 
hydrographical  union  of  the  basins  of  the  Amazons  and  Rio 
Negro  in  the  natural  cai^l  of  the  Casiquiare ;  his  ascent  of 
the  giant  Chimborazo,  then  believed  to  be  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  world,  to  an  elevation  of  18,069  Paris  feet,  an 
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elevation  above  the  earth's  surface  never  previously  reached 
by  man  ;  the  exploration  of  the  volcanic  plateau  of  Jorullo 
^in  Mexico  which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  one  night  of  1759 ; 
and  the  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  colossal  M^  Popo- 
catapetl,  the  summit  of  North  America,  are  among  the  well 
remembered  points  of  interest  in  his  journey. 

On  setting  out  for  America,  Humboldt  had  left  France  a 
Republic ;  he  returned  to  find  an  usurper  on  its  throne,  and 
its  people,  still  delirious  in  the  glory  of  victories,  were 
celebrating  the  "Napoleon's  Day"  as  he  entered  Paris  in 
August,  1804.  But  science  had  been  progressing  with  rapid 
strides,  and  Paris  had  undoubtedly  become  the  world's 
school  of  the  exact  and  especially  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Humboldt  renewed  old  friendships,  and  many  men  now 
sought  his  acquaintance,  among  whom  were  the  famous 
chemist  Gay-Lussac,  and  Franz  Arago,  the  astronomer. 
Wherever  he  appeared  in  private  assemblies  or  in  meetings 
of  learned  bodies  Humboldt  was  a  hero.  One  man  only 
there  was  who  met  him  with  rudeness  and  lasting  dislike — 
Napoleon — ^whose  almost  contemptuous  words  on  receiving 
Humboldt  are  recorded,  "  You  busy  yourself  with  botany ; 
my  wife  occupies  herself  with  that"  The  arrangement  of  the 
treasures  of  his  collections  and  the  preparation  of  an  account 
of  his  journey  now  busily  occupied  hun.  In  March,  1805, 
however,  he  visited  his  brbther  Wilhelm  in  Rome,  and  nature 
appears  to  have  favoured  his  visit  to  Italy,  for  just  then  an 
outbreak  of  Vesuvius  occurred,  and  was  witnessed  by  Hum- 
boldt, Gay-Lussac,  and  Leopold  von  Buch  together.  Hjiving 
returned  to  Berlin  in  November,  1805,  Humboldt  was 
nominated  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and  received  a  royal 
pension  of  10,000  francs.  At  this  time,  besides  actively 
progressing  with  the  work  of  his  travels,  Humboldt's  papers 
read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  were  very  numerous  :  "  On 
the  Laws  of  the  Reduction  of  Temperature  in  the  Higher 
Regions  of  the  Atmosphere ;"  "  On  Steppes  and  Deserts ;" 
"  On  the  Aborigines  of  America ;"  "  On  the  Species  of  Chin- 
chona  /'  were  among  their  varied  subjects. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  the  Prussian  Government,  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  by  means  of  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  resolved  to 
send  the  younger  brother  of  the  king.  Prince  William  of 
Prussia,  to  Paris,  and  Humboldt,  to  his  astonishment,  was 
ordered  to  accompany  the  Prince  in  his  difficult  diplomatic 
mission.  The  residence  of  the  Prince  lasted  till  autumn 
of  1809,  and  Humboldt,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  cairy  on 
the  preparation  of  his  work  in  Germany,  received  permission 
fix)m  the  king  to  remain  in  France  as  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Paris  Academy.  Henceforward  for  a  series 
of  years  Humboldt  remained  in  this  city,  actively  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  the  many  fruits  of  his  great  journey,  the 
" inierminable  voyage" and  in  closest  intercourse  with  a  circle 
of  men  whose  names  will  in  all  time  be  remembered.  Long 
before  this  great  work  was  completed  Humboldt's  mind  was 
occupied  with  plans  for  the  execution  of  what  seemed  to  him 
the  second  mission  of  his  life — to  explore  scientifically  the 
continent  of  the  Old  World  also.  In  this  view  he  studied 
the  Persian  language,  with  the  orientalists  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
and  Andrd  de  Nerciat,  as  being  the  easiest  among  Asiatic 
tongues,  and  in  18 10  he  had  decided  to  accompany  a 
Russian  expedition  then  preparing  to  visit  Upper  India,  the 
Himalaya,  and  Tibet.  But  the  Russian  plans  were  suddenly 
overturned,  and  the  expedition,  for  which  Humboldt  had 
made  every  preparation,  was  not  carried  out  In  1812  a 
new  expedition  was  planned  in  Russia  to  pass  from  Siberia 
by  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  to  the  Thibetan  highland ;  but 
Napoleon's  campaign  intervened,  and  this  hopeful  opportu- 
nity was  also  lost  Then  came  the  year  1813  with  its  ever 
memorable  events.      When  the  -Cossacks  were  in  Paris, 


Humboldt  made  use  of  his  international  position  to  save 
the  collections  of  the  yardin  des  Plantes  from  spoliation, 
and  without  his  intervention  these  would  certainly  have  been 
destroyed.  On  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1 8 1 4,  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm in.,  King  of  Prussia,  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  Humboldt  was  immediately  summoned  to  personal 
attendance  on  the  monarch.  From  this  time  till  1823  Hum- 
boldt was  almost  constantly  with  the  Prussian  king,  during  his 
visit  to  London,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  18 18, 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona  m  1822,  and  afterwards  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  Three  years  of  undisturbed  labour  in  Piaris 
then  followed,  and  in  1826,  at  the  renewed  desire  of  King 
William,  Humboldt  again  took  up  his  abode  in  Berlin. 

In  1827  the  then  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  had 
occasion  to  request  Humboldt's  opinion  regarding  the  utili- 
zation of  platinum,  of  which  a  great  store  had  just  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Ural  mountains,  as  a  metal  for  coinage,  and 
Count  Cancrin  remarked  in  his  letter  that  "  the  Ural  would 
be  well  worth  a  visit  from  a  naturalist"  This  suggestion  so 
fully  met  Humboldf  s  long-cherished  views  as  to  lead  to  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  exploration,  and 
this  terminated  in  a  request  firom  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that 
Humboldt  should  make  a  scientific  tour  in  Eastern  Russia, 
the  necessary  funds  being  placed  at  his  disposal.  At  his 
request  Professors  Ehrenberg  and  Rose  were  permitted  to 
accompany  him.  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1829,  after  a 
splendid  reception  at  Petersburg,  the  expedition  set  out 
The  journey  extended  beyond  the  Ural,  and  across  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  to  the  mines  of  the  Altai  and  the  borders  of 
Chinese  Zungaria.  On  the  return  route  the  Caspian  Sea 
was  visited,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  chemical  composition 
of  its  waters  and  its  level  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  to  form 
a  collection  of  its  fishes  to  enrich  the  great  work  of  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes.  The  fame  of.  Humboldt  had  spread 
beyond  the  Ural,  and  everywhere  he  wa9«  received  with 
almost  regal  honours. 

In  December,  1829,  Humboldt,  then  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  was  again  in  Berlin  \  the  fiiU  desire  of  his  earliest  youth 
to  journey  in  distant  lands  had  been  satisfied,  and  the  years 
of  his  travelling  life  were  past  Then  began  the  calm  years 
of  untiring  labour  in  his  home  study  in  Berlin,  during  which 
he  collected  the  sum  and  results  of  all  his  travels,  studies, 
and  observations  in  the  Kosmos^  the  work  of  his  life,  "  a 
monument  of  the  restless  advance  of  modem  science."  From 
1830  till  1848,  indeed,  he  was  sent  on  various  diplomatic 
missions  to  Paris ;  but  these  visits  were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Berlin,  where  his 
renown  attracted  men  of  science  and  travel  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Humboldt  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1859.  The 
Kosmos  remained  incomplete  ;  "  slowly  as  it  had  dawned,  at 
last,  in  the  late  evening  of  this  much  experienced  life,  the 
night  had  broken  in — the  *  night  when  no  man  can  work.'" 

We  have  seen  that  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of 
Humboldt  were  surrounded  by  every  possible  advantage 
which  could  be  given  by  social  position  and  aristocratic 
birth.  His  talents  had  not  to  strive  upwards  through  op- 
posing poverty  and  obscurity.  But  the  strength  of  his 
character  is  shown  in  resisting  the  attractions  and  tempta- 
tions to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  such  as  his  interests  com- 
manded, and  in  devoting  himself  firom  earliest  youth  with 
increasing  eagerness  and  most  untiring  industry  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge,  even  in  spite  of  bodUy  weakness.  At  the 
universities,  and  up  to  the  close  of  his  academical  career, 
the  warmth  and  openness  of  his  character  everywhere  won 
for*him  the  true  and  lasting  friendship  of  his  fellows.  The 
only  fault  of  his  earlier  life  is  that  of  ^'  conceit  and  desire  of 
reputation,"  recorded  in  a  letter  written  by  his  broUier 
William.    Eckermann  relates  how,  meeting^with  Goethe,  the 
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poet  said  to  him,  "  Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  been  with 
me  for  some  hours  this  morning.  What  a  man  he  is  !  I 
have  known  him  so  long,  and  yet  I  am  ever  newly  astonished 
at  him.  One  may  truly  say  that  in  learning  he  has  not 
his  equal,  and  such  many-sidedness  I  have  never  seen  before. 
On  whatever  subject  one  may  touch  he  is  at  home,  and  over- 
flows with  mental  treasures.'*  Of  Humboldt  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  Schiller  wrote  the  somewhat  harsh  opinion, 
afterwards  fully  withdrawn  :  "  About  Alexander  I  can  give 
no  definite  opinion ;  but  I  fear,  in  spite  of  all  his  talents 
and  resdess  activity,  that  he  will  never  reach  any  very  high 
position  in  science  ;  a  narrow,  inquiet  conceitedness  seems 
to  pervade  everything  that  he  does." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Humboldt,  whose  leading  idea 
throughout  life  was  that  of  the  harmony  of  all  created  things, 
should  have  been  perfectly  averse  to  music  of  any  descrip- 
tion :  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  music  was  unbearable ; 
Alexander  held  it  to  be  a  "  calamity  sociale.*' 

In  Paris,  after  his  return  from  South  America,  Humboldt^s 
comprehensive  and  varied  occupations  were  only  possible 
with  the  most  rigid  allotment  and  utilfzation  of  time ;  and 
throughout  his  later  life  the  same  daily  rule  and  punctuality 
were  maintained.  He  rose  early,  at  eight  o'clock  went  into 
Paris  to  an  "  impenetrable  inner  chamber  of  my  friend  Arago 
in  the  basement  of  the  Institute,"  to  \vrite  or  study  there ;  at 
twelve  he  breakfasted ;  then  continued  his  labours  till  seven 
o'clock,  dined,  visited  the  salons  of  his- friends  till  midnight, 
always  a  centre  of  attraction  and  entertaining  and  lively 
conversation  ;  and  afterwards  again  wrote  or  studied  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Most  frequendy  he  chose  out  of 
the  way  houses,  in  order  to  be  as  little  3isturbed  as  possible. 
Towards  young  aspirants  in  science  Humboldt  was  espe- 
cially gracious,  and  very  many  stories  of  his  practical  good- 
will are  related. 

A  vivid  pictmre  of  Humboldt  in  his  later  life  in  Berlin  is 
given  by  Bayard  Taylor,  an  American  traveller,  who  visited 
him  in  November,  1856.  Of  Humboldt's  personal  appear- 
ance, which  is  scarcely  touched  upon  in  other  parts  of  the 
biography,  he  says  : — "  The  first  impression  which  Hum- 
boldt's features  makes  is  that  of  a  great  and  warm  humanity. 
His  massive  brow,  laden  with  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  almost  a  century,  inclines  forward  and  shades  his  breast 
like  a  ripe  ear  of  com  ;  yet  when  one  looks  beneath  it  one 
meets  a  pair  of  clear  blue  eyes,  of  the  innocence  and  mirth  of 
a  child's  ;  out  of  these  eyes  speak  the  truth-loving  nature  of 

the  man,  the  undying  youth  of  the  heart The  first 

look  begets  confidence,  and  one  feels  that  he  will  confide 
in  us  if  we  are  worthy  of  his  trust.  I  had  approached  with 
a  naturally  distant  feeling  of  reverence,  but  in  five  minutes 
I  felt  that  I  loved  him,  and  that  I  could  speak  as  freely  as  with 
a  friend  of  my  own  age.  .  .  He  thought  as  he  spoke — without 
trouble.  I  might  compare  his  nature  to  the  fountain  of  Vau- 
cluse,  or  to  a  calm  lake  outflowing  in  a  deep  river." 

In  several  of  the  essays  of  the  concluding  volume,  which 
treat  of  the  branches  of  science  that  Humboldt's  labours 
tended  to  illustrate  and  extend,  a  half  apology  is  made  at 
their  outset  that  Humboldt's  knowledge  of  a  special  subject 
was  not  such  as  would  compare  with  that  of  one  or  other 
of  his  contemporaries  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  one 
particular  science.  This  is  very  readily  understood,  for  the 
"  system  of  the  world  "  which  Humboldt  conceived  em- 
braced in  its  grasp  every  branch  of  learning  and  every 
science — a  scheme  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any  human 
mind  to  work  out ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  aflfirmed 
with  confidence  that  no  man  has  surpassed  Humboldt  in  the 
reach  and  variety  of  acquirements  which  he  brought  to  bear 
on  his  vast  study  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Keith  Johnston. 


Nbies  on  Scientific  Work. 
Geology, 

Footprints  in  Carboniferous  Rocks.— Principal  Dawson  has  de- 
scribed  (^w<^.  ^«r.  o/Sa'ertcf,  JanuAryf  1873,  i6/some  footprints  which 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  dark  coloured  flagstones  of  the  millstone 
grit  at  McKay's  Head,  Nova  Scotia.  These  he  refers  to  the  genera 
ProtichniteSy  Owen,  Rusichnitts^  Diplichnites^  and  Rabdichnites^  Dawson, 
and  Arenicolitcs^  Salter.  Of  Protichnites  two  species  are  described,  1\ 
Carbonarius  and  Acadkus,  ITie  former  appear  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  small  animal  allied  to  the  Limulus.  Like  its  ancestors  in  the  Silu- 
rian,  it  has  left  no  trace  of  the  edges  of  the  carapace,  but  some  very 
distinct  impressions  of  a  sharp  pointed  tail,  and  of  several  pairs  of  shar}) 
pointed  walking  feet,  the  posterior  feet  having  three  or  four  toes.  On 
the  same  slabs  occur  series  of  impressions  with  no  tail-marks,  and  tail-- 
marks  with  but  traces  of  .those  of  the  toes.  The  imprints  /*.  Acadkus 
from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  at  Horton  Bluff  were  apparently  pro- 
duced by  a  pair  of  flat  organs,  crenated  at  the  edges,  if  o  remains  of 
the  animals  themselves  have  yet  been  found.  Many  of , the  cylindrical 
markings  which  have  been  described  as  plants  imd'er  the  names  PaUo- 
chorda,,  Buthotrephis^  PalccophyaiSy  Anthrophycus^  &c.,  are  believed  by 
the  author  to  be  worm-burrows,  and  referred  to  Arcnisolifes,  specimens 
from  the  Primordial  and  Carboniferous  rocks  having  suggested  to  him 
an  explanation  of  their  branching  or  radiate  characters.  They  present 
a  central  burrow  from  which  the  creature  probably  extemled  and  with- 
drew its  body  in  several  directions.  To  'Diplkhnites  and  Rabdkhnitcs 
are  attributed  markings  prdbably  produced  by  the  pectoral  or  ventral 
fins  of  fishes  armed  with  spines.  To  the  latter  he  refers  the  Eophyton, 
Torell,  from  the  Primordial,  and  considers  that,  as  fish  remains  are  un- 
known in  these  beds,  they  may  have  been  caused  by  the  feet  or  spinous 
tails  of  swimming  crustaceans. 

The  Oolites  of  Northamptonshire.— In  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Geological  Society  on  Pebruary  5th,  Mr.  Sharp 'shows  that  the 
"  Lincolnshire  Limestone  "  of  Mr.  Judd,  which  occurs  between  Ketter- 
ing and  Stamford,  and  traverses  Rutland  and  Lincolnshire  to  Yorkshire, 
and  which,  being  sometimes  oolitic  in  structure,  has  hitherto  been  con- 
founded with  the  Great  Oolite  Limestone,  is  really  distinct  from  it,  and 
belongs  to  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Between  Northampton  and  Kettering 
the  Great  Oolite  Limestone  in  the  surface  rock  and  sections  between  these 
points  exhibit  the  following  order  of  beds  : — 

Great  Oolite  Limestone 

,,        „  Upper  Estuarine  Clays 

Inferior  Oolite  Lower  Estuarine  Beds  1  Northampton  Sands 

,,        ,,  Ferrugmous  Beds   ^       )  ^ 

Upper  Lias  Clay 

On  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Ise  valley,  one  mile  east  of  Ketter- 
ing, the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  makes  its  appearance  as  a  thin  bed  in 
the  following  section  : — 
Great  Oolite  Limestone 

„        „  Upper  Estuarine  Clays 

Inferior  Oolite  Lincolnshire  Limestone 

Lower  EstuW  Beds  )  Northampton  Sands 
Ferruginous  Beds  j  ^ 


»» 


Upper  Lias  Clay 

This  is  repeated  on  the  western  escarpment  and  in  numerous  other 
instances,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  the  Great  Oolite  Clay,  in 
other  escarpments  in.  Northampton  and  the  above-mentioned  counties. 
At  Weldon  the  limestone  has  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet,  but  thins  out 
very  rapidly  to  the  eastward,  and  is  not  met  with  in  the  Nene  escarp- 
ment at  Oundle.  Palaontological,  as  well  as  stratigraphical  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  "Lincolnshire  Limestone  "  belongs  to  the  serie* 
of  the  Inferior  Oolites. 

A  New  Sub-Class  of  Fossil  Birda — Prof.  Marsh  points  out  [Amtr. 
Jour,  of  Science^  February,  1873,  161)  some  further  remarkable  charac- 
teristics in  the  fossil  birds  with  biconcave  vertebrae  from  the  Kansas  Creta- 
ceous Shale.  The  Ichthyornis  dispar^  Marsh,  possesses  numerous  small, 
wdl-developed  teeth,  implanted  in  sockets  in  both  jaws,  and  inclined 
more  or  less  backwards.  There  are  twenty  in  each  ramus,  the  maxillary 
appearing  to  have  contained  about  the  same  number.  The  skull  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  lower  jaws  long  and  slender,  and  apparently  not 
encased  in  a  homy  sheath.  The  bones  of  the  wings  and  legs  are  of 
ornithic  type,  the  bones  of  the  posterior  extremities  resembling  those  of 
swimming  birds.  Mr.  Marsh  proposes  to  establish  a  new  sub-cla.<;5 
Odontornithest  or  Aves  DentatiVj  for  the  reception  of  these  animals,  the 
order  receiving  the  name  Ic/ithyornidic.  He  suggests  that  the  Arc/ue- 
opteryx  likewise  had  teeth  and  biconcave  vertebrae  ;  the  elongated  tail  of 
that  bird  however  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ichthyotfudib, 

•Mrfl.TT>mft.ia  of  the  order  Dinocerata.— The  Museum  of  Yale  College 
possesses  specimens  of  the  remains  of  many  individuals  of  animals  of 
the  order  Dinocerata  from  the  Eocene  beds  of  Wyoming,  and  amongst 
them  a  very  complete  skull  of  the  species  Ditioccras  tmrabilis^  Mar.sh. 
The  remarkable  cranial  characters  ejchibited  by  this  specimen,  and  the 
erroneous  views  which  have  been  promulgated  relative  to  the  osseous 
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structure  of  this  group  of  large  mammals  have  induced  Prof.  Marsh  to 
print  a  short  description  of  their  prominent  peculiarities,  preliminary  to 
a  fuller  one  which  is  in  preparation.      The  skull  is  long  and  narrow, 
supporting  three  separate  pairs  of  horns  rising  successively  above  each 
other,  those  of  the  posterior  being  supported  on  an  enormous  crest  con- 
stituted by  the  great  development  of  the  supraoccipital,   with  the 
parietal  and  frontal  bones.    This  crest  descends  rapidly*  in  front  of  these 
horns,  and  concludes  nearly  over  the  centre  of  the  orbit.      The  maxil- 
laries,  which  are  very  mas^ve,  support  the  second  pair.  These  cores  are 
conical,  their  summits  being  obtuse  and  round,  those  of  the  posterior 
being  transversely  flattened  towards  the  top  as  if  the  horns  had  been 
expanded  and  perhaps  branched.     Below  are  the  huge  canine  teeth, 
resembling  those  of  the  walnis,  the  extremity  of  the  fang  being  im  • 
planted  in  the  base  of  the  horn  core.     Moreover  the  maxillaries  contain 
six  small  premolar  and  molar  teeth,  and  near  the  end  of  the  nasal  bones 
there  is  a  pair  of  low  tubercles  which  support  *•  dermal  horns."     The 
horn  cores  are  all  solid  and  smooth,  giving  no  indications  of  a  burr. 
Several  parts  of  the  skeleton  resemble  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  of 
the  Proboscidea,  but  exhibit  the  following  distinctive   characters  :    i. 
The  absence  of  upper  incisors.     2.  The  presence  of  canines.     3.  The 
presence  of  horns.      4.  The  absence  of  large  air  cavities  in  the  skull. 

5.  The  malar  bone  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

6.  The  presence  of  large  postglenoid  processes.  7.  A  large  perforated 
lachrymal,  forming  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbit.  8.  A  small  and 
horizontal  narial  orifice.  9.  Greatly  elongated  nasal  bones.  10.  The 
premaxillaries  do 'not  meet  the  frontals.  ii.  The  lateral  and  posterior 
cranial  crests.  12.  The  very  small  molar  teeth,  and  their  vertical  re- 
placement. 13.  The  small  lower-jaw.  14.  The  articulation  of  the 
astragalus  with  both  the  navicular  and  cuboid  bones.  15.  The  absence 
of  a  true  proboscis.  These  extraordinary  animals  were  equal  in  size 
lothe  elephant.    {Anier.  Jour,  of  Science^  February,  1873  117.) 

M.  Munier-Chalmas  announces  {Rei'uc  Scictttifique^  15th  February), 
that  he  has  discovered  in  the  eocci.e  travertine  of  Suzanne  a  species  of 
Vitis  similar  to  certain  varieties  of  the  cultivated  vine,  but  more  nearly 
resembling  two  exotic  species,  the  Asiatic  Vitis  persica  and  the  American 
Vitis  riparia.  It  will  be  described  in  a  work,  now  in  preparation  by  M. 
Comu  and  himself,  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Sezanne. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Zcitschrift  der  dcutschen  gcologischcn 
Gesellschaft  (Band  xxiv,,  hefl  3)  Prof.  Gustav  Rose  corrects  an  impor- 
tant error  which  occurs  in  Kosmos.  In  Band  iv. ,  page  468,  appears  his 
classification  of  the  trachytes,  founded  on  the  enclosed  crystals  observed 
in  each  variety,  and  drawn  up  in  1852  for  Humboldt's  use.  He  arranged 
these  rocks  in  four  classes,  to  ^  which  a  fifth  and  sixth,  including  the 
flolerites  and  leucitic  porphyry,  were  added  by  the  author  of  Cosmos, 
These  are  to  be  struck  out.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  appear  in  the  same  part  of  the  Zeitschrift^  Prof.  Virchow 
exhibited  a  human  skull  of  the  more  rare  brachycephalic  form,  found  at 
Domitz  in  a  bed  of  brown  coal  and  fish  remains,  at  a  depth  of  28 
feet,  or  20  feet  below  low-water  of  the  Elbe.  He  considers  it  the  oldest 
prehistoric  skull  which  has  been  found  in  North  Germany. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  the  Wollaston 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  and,  on  the  first  occa-  * 
sion  of  its  being  conferred,  the  Murchison  bronze  medal  to  Mr.   W. 
Davies,  of  the  Geological  Department,  British  Museum. 


Physiology. 

Structure  of  the  Nerve-Elements  in  Gasteropoda.— ^Ir.  Solbrig 
has  just  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  histology  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  Gasteropoda,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived:  — i.  The  ganglion-cells  very  rarely  possess  a 
proper  membrane  ;  that  of  the  nucleus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  de- 
monstrable. 2.  The  cell  substance  consists  of  an  albuminous  material, 
through  which  granules  of  various  size  are  distributed,  sometimes  ap- 
parently irregularly,  sometimes  with  a  certain  amount  of  regularity,  so 
that  after  the  application  of  certain  re-agents,  they  present  a  tendency  to 
concentric  striation.  3.  There  are  no  apolar  ganglion-cells  in  Gastero- 
pods.  4.  Most  of  the  cells  possess  a  single  process,  or  are  unij^olar  ; 
bipolar  and  multipolar  cells  are  comparatively  rare,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  being  as  one  to  eight.  Of  the  unipolar  cells 
those  predominate  the  diameters  of  which  do  not  exceed  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  a  millimeter.  5.  The  cell  processes  either  run  directly  into  a 
nerve  fibre  or  undergo  previous  division.  In  the  latter  case  they  either 
give  off  several  branches  which  da  not  further  divide,  or  the  division  is 
continued  again  and  again  till  they  become  immeasurably  fine.  Fibres 
are  occasionally  met  with,  which  after  a  short  course  break  up  into  a 
brush  of  fibres.  From  each  of  the  above  kinds  of  fibres  delicate  fibrils 
may  be  given  off.  6.  In  no  instance  was  the  anastomosis,  or  junction  of 
two  adjoining  cells  by  a  direct  branch,  observed  by  the  author.  7.  The 
cell  substance,  in  passing  into  a  fibre,  becomes  gradually  attenuated,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  fibres  arise  from  the  cells  by  a  conical  process.  In 
some  of  the  bipolar  cells  fine  striae  run  to  the  nucleus  and  nucleoli.    8. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  gasteropods  have  no  sheath  of  Schwann.    9.  No 


differentiation  of  the  fibre  into  nerve  medulla  and  axis  cylinder  can  be 
detected.  10.  Tiie  nerve  fibres  are  as  a  whole  comparable  to  the  axis 
cylinder  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  vertebrata  having  the  appe  irance  of  a 
homogeneous  band  in  which  no  fibrillation  is  in  the  fresh  state  visible. 
II.  The  passage  of  the  processes  of  the  cells  into  nerve  fibres  takes 
place  either  directly,  in  which  case  the  fibres  arise  both  from  the  c^ll 
substance  and  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  or  indirectly,  and  in  this  instance 
true  primitive  fibres  spring  from  an  intermediate  granulo- fibrous  tissue, 
in  which  the  cell  processes  undergo  extremely  minute  subdivision. 

The  Mode  of  Termination  of  Sensory  Nerves.— In  a  paper  con  ' 
tained  in  the  Rendieonti  del  R.  Istituto  Lomlfardo  (Vol.  v. )  M.  E.  Sertoli 
states  that  he  has  examined  the  tactile  hairs  of  the  dog  and  horse  by  the 
chloride  of  gold  method,  and  found  that  in  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
tactile  hairs  very  numerous  dark  violet-coloured  nucleated  bodies  of  ir- 
regular stellate  ur  conical  form  occur  between  the  columnar  cells,  which 
form  the  outer  layer  of  the  external  root-sheath.  These  bodies  give  off 
fibrous  and  frequently  varicose  processes,  which  anastomose  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  plexus,  in  each  of  the  meshes  of  which 
from  two  to  four  of  the  columnar  cells  of  the  external  root-sheath  are 
enclosed.  M.  Sertoli  compares  these  cells  with  those  found  by  Langer- 
bans  in  the  stratum  malpighii  of  the  skin  of  man,  though  they  differ 
from  them  not  inconsiderably  in  number,  position,  form,  and  size.  In 
the  upper  half  of  the  hair  follicle,  howeveri  smaller  stellate  corpuscles 
occur,  which  closely  correspond  with  those  described  by  Langerhaus  and 
Eberth.  Sertoli  has  succeeded  in  tracing  nerves  directly  into  the  larger 
bodies,  situated  in  the  external  root-sheath  ;  as  yet  he  has  only  observed 
them  in  the  tactile  hairs  of  the  horse.  Sertoli  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  nerves  in  the  papilla  of  the  hair. 

Peptic  Action  of  the  Pyloric  Glands. — Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  physiologists  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  secre- 
tion formed  by  the  glands  of  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  Fick 
and  Friedinger  on  the  on^  side  consider  that  this  secretion  has  no  diges- 
tive properties,  whilst  Ebstein  and  Griitzner  maintain  that  it  possesses 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  power  of  converting  albumen  into  peptones. 
V.  Wittich  has  just  published,  in  the  last  part  of  Pfliigers  Archiv^ 
(1873^  i)  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which  coincide  with  those  of 
Fick.  V.  Wittich  does  not  think  the  weight  of  albumen  dissolved  can 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  fluid,  since  a  dis- 
proportionately small  quantity  of  pepsin  will  dissolve  a  large  amount  of 
albumen.  He  is  rather  disposed  to  seek  in  a  comparison  of  the  rapi* 
dity  of  action,  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  pepsin  present, 
the  temperature  and  other  conditions  being  the  same  in  all  cases.  His 
experiments  performed  on  pigs  and  rabbits  have  satl%fie<i  him  that  in 
these  animals  at  least  the  pyloric  glands  furnish  no  pepsin. 

Amount  of  Nitrofiren  in  Muscle.—  S.  L,  Schenk  in  his  anatomico — 
physiological  observations — has  made  some  experiments  on  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  contained  in  flesh,  a  subject  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  experiments  bearing  upon  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body. 
He  finds  that  the  amount  varies  with  the  quantity  of  water,  or  the  suc- 
culency  of  the  tissue,  the  amount  of  fat  which  it  contains,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  connective  tissue  that  is  mingled  with  the  muscle.  The  first  two 
factors  can  be  readily  removetl  by  drying  and  maceration  with  ether, 
but  the  third  is  not  easy  to  estimate  or  remove.  When  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity  it  largely  increases  the  amount  of  nitrogen  apparently 
contained  in  the  flesh,  for  from  experiments  made  on  connective  tissue 
taken  from  the  fasciae  of  muscles,  from  the  periosteum  of  long  bones, 
from  the  pericardium,  and  the  external  coat  of  the  arteries,  and  from  the 
mesentery,  he  finds  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  no  less  than  5  per 
cent,  and  in  muscle  rich  in  connective  tissue  376  and  392  per  cent. 
These  numbers  considerably  exceed  Volt's  average  of  3*4  per  cent.,  and 
would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  value  as  an  artiele 
of  diet. 

The  Effect  of  Suppressing  the  Excretion  of  the  Skin.— It  is  well 
known  that  if  a  rabbit  or  other  small  animal  be  shaved,  and  the  skin 
be  painted  over  with  some^  material  impervious  to  gases  or  vapours, 
death  will  soon  ensue.  The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated  by 
M.  N.  SocolofT,  at  Prof.  Botkin's  Laboratory,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
he  gives  the  following  of  the  results  he  has  obtained  in  a  provisional  com- 
munication to  the  Centralblatt  fiir  die  mediciniscfte  Wissenschaften  (1872, 
No.  44): — I.  A  few  hours  before  death  the  animals  experimented  on 
exhibited  clonic  or  intermittent,  and  tetanic  or  persistent  cramps  and 
convulsions  in  various  groups  of  muscles,  whilst  the  temperature  in  the 
rectum  fell  to  a  considerable  extent.  2,  Even  wrapping  the  animal 
in  cotton  wool  failed  to  produce  any  material  increase  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  intestine,  or  delay  death.  3.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  was 
equally  powerless  in  preserving  life.  4.  Ulcers  arising  from  deep-seated 
extravasations  were  found  in  thestomach.  5.  Albumen  m'ade  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  shortly  after  the  animal  had  been  varnished.  6.  Some 
of  the  animals  were  covered  with  inert  substance^  like  gelatine  and 
gum,  while  others  were  painted  ndth  a  varnish  of  asphalt  in  oil  of 
turpentine ;  in  all  cases  diffuse  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
kindneys  was  observed,  sometimes  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the 
cell  elements,  and  sometimes  by  fatty  degeneration  of  them. 
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The  FertlUzatioii  of  Orasaea.— Hildebrand  has  published  an  im- 
portant paper  on  an  exceedingly  careful  series  of  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  Monatsbericht  der  Akad,  der  Wissensckaftm  zu  Berlin  for 
September  and  October,  1872.  The  agent  of  fertilization  in  all  grasses, 
except  those  few  the  flowers  of  which  never  open,  is  the  wind  ;  insects 
appear  to  play  no  part  in  it.  With  this  object  the  pollen  grains  are 
very  flne-grained  and  smooth,  so  that  they  are  at  once  dispersed  by  a 
breath  of  air  ;.  the  filaments  are  usually  not  stiff,  but  versatile,  and  the 
stigma  is  either  feathery  or  otherwise  presents  a  large  surface  with 
numerous  indentations,  in  which  the  pollen  is  easily  lodged.  These  con- 
trivances render  cross-fertilization  inevitable ;  and  while  self-fertilization 
is  in  most  cases  not  absolutely  prevented,  it  is  generally  rendered  very 
difficult.  Previous  observers  had  considered  that  self-fertilization  must 
take  place,  because  they  had,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  never  observed 
the  flower  open  ;  this  arose,  however,  from  a  want  of  close  observation, 
the  fact  being  that  the  flower  does  almost  invaciably  open,  but  often  re- 
mains so  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  frequently  only  at  a  particular 
period  of  the  day,  which  varies  in  different  species.  The  weather  also  ap- 
pears to  exercise  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  mode  of  fertilization  in 
grasses  ;  many  species  which  are  ordinarilv  self-fertilized  never  opening 
their  flowers  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  ramy,  and  being  in  such  circum- 
stances necessarily  self-fertilized.  Hildebrand  then  takes  up  in  detail 
the  various  modifications  of  the  sexual  organs  found  in  grasses.  Dioecious 
grasses  are  very  rare,  the  only  certainly  known  kinds  being  two  species 
of  Spim/exy  described  by  Engelmann  in  America.  Monoecious  grasses 
are  more  common,  the  relative  positions  of  the  male  and  female  flowers 
presenting  interesting  differences ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  poly- 
gamous species.  Of  grasses  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  a  few  are 
protogynous  and  hence  necessarily  cross-fertilized  ;  and'  among  these  is 
the  sweet  vernal  grass  Anihoxanthum  odoratum.  In  by  far  uie  larger 
number  of  grasses,  however,  the  male  and  female  organs  are  developed 
at  the  same  time,  and  special  contrivances  are  displayed  for  ensuring 
cross-fertilization.  In  the  rye  SecaU  cereale^  the  position  of  the  organs 
is  such  that  a  part  of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  must  almost  necessarily 
fall  on  the  stigma  of  another  flower.  In  the  wheat  each  separate  flower 
remains  open  only  for  an  extremely  short  time,  the  glumes  separate  from 
one  another  suddenly,  the  anthers  immediately  protruding,  and  at  once 
opening  and  discharging  the  whole  of  their  pollen,  only  about  one-third 
of  their  pollen  falling  on  the  stigma  of  its  own  flower,  the  remainder  being 
dispersed  through  the  air,  and  the  whole  of  this  process  not  occupying 
more  than  half  a  minute.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  stigma  remains 
receptive  only  for  a  very  short  period,  and  then  dies,  while  m  others  the 
stigma  remains  in  a  receptive  condition  till  long  after  the  anthers  have 
dropped  off,  and  then  must  necessarily  be  open  to  the  access  of  foreign 
pollen.  In  comparatively  few  cases  the  natural  contrivances  appear 
to  &vour  self-  xather  than  cross-fertilization  ;  this  is  the  case  in  Avena 
satwa  and  Hordeum  irulgarep  in  both  these  cases  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  never  open,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  self-fertilized-;  there 
appear,  however,  in  almost  all  cases  to  be  a  small  number  of  flowers, 
often  arranged  in  one  or  two  separate  rows,  which  do  open,  and  there- 
fore may  introduce  occasional  cross-fertilization.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  species  behaves  differently  in  relation  to  its  arrangements  for 
fertilization  under  different  circumstances  of  climate,  while  species  very 
nearly  related  to  one  another  exhibit  phenomena  which  offer  a  marked 
contrast. 

Flora  of  Burox>e  durincr  the  Upper  Eocene. — I'^e  Count  de 
Saporta  has  given  in  the  Annales  dts  Sciences  Naiurelles  for  September, 
1872,  a  critical  view  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  period  of 
fossil  botany  with  more  especial  reference  to  the  materials  derived  from 
th*  gypseous  beds  of  Aix  in  Provence.  He  expresses  with  perfect  justice 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  methods  pursued  by  many 
industnous  workers  in  this  subject.  Their  determinations  seem  to  have 
been  checked  by  no  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  to  have  been  guided 
merely  by  individual  caprice.  Fragmentary  remains  have  been  referred 
to  genera  on  analogical  grounds  so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  seize 
their  bearing.  ^  He  maintains  as  an  essential  condition  for  arriving  at 
sound  conclusions  that  the  ancient  flora  must  be  studied  in  regard  to  its 
continuity  with  the  flora  of  the  present  time.  The  relationship  of  the 
tertiary  vegetation  of  Europe  with  that  now  existing  in  other  countries 
is  becoming  intelligible.  Its  relations  m  different  directions,  while 
varying  from  period  to  period,  lie  w^ithin  an  area  of  which  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  future  to  assign  the  limits  at  any  given  epoch.  Indeed 
in  certain  cases  this  can  already  be  done. 

Eocene  Europe  was  a  tropical  country  as  much  sui  generis  as  Central 
Africa  or  the  Indian  Archipelago.  To  restore  the  elements  of  its  vege- 
tative physiognomy  we  must  go  to  regions  which  have  been  less  influ- 
enced than  Europe  has  been  by  change  of  climate,  and  which  conse- 
quently have  preserved  plants  which  it  has  lost.  From  what  the 
frontiers  retain  it  will  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  flora  of  the  central 
area.  But  De  Saporta  justly  condemns  the  attempt  to  identify  in 
Europe  types  of  vegetation  belonging  to  regions  extremely  distant  from 
the  centre.    To  introduce  into  it  Melast<macea,  the  antarctic  beeches. 


and  the  Australian  Epacris — ^as  Unger  has  done  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  inconclusive  leaf— is  to  wantonly  risk  the  reputation  of  a  Immch 
of  science  with  a  great  future  before  it.  Fortunately  the  process  has 
sometimes  brought  its  own  refutation  ;  two  plants  described  by  Unger 
from  Radoboj — one  being  referred  to  a  tropical  American  genus— were 

E roved  by  an  Aix  specimen  to  be  parts  of  one  and  the  same  plant, 
aving  a  quite  different  affinity.  As  to  identifications  with  Australian 
plants,  De  Saporta  believes  that  the  vegetation  of  Australia  has  per- 
sisted from  a  remote  antiquity  with  little  change,  and  that  the  eocene 
European  flora  exhibited  a  certain  parallelism  without  implying 
that  it  was  derived.  Mr.  Bentham,  firom  an  examination  of  the 
whole  question,  believes  that  the  possession  by  many  eocene  leaves  of 
a  general  character  which  is  now  "more  frequent  in  Australia  than 
elsewhere,''  proves,  '*not  any  genetic  affinity  with  Australian  races, 
but  some  similarity  of  causes  producing  similarity  of  adaptive  characters. 
(Address,  Linn.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  17.)  De  Saporta  accepts  the /Vvi^«?, 
from  Aix,  though  none  app^r  to  be  indubitable  determinations. 

A  new  source  of  error  in  fossil  botany  is  confessed  with  laudable 
frankness.  An  ingenious  person  employed  himself  in  imprinting 
leaves  with  a  greasy  ink  upon  pieces  of  stone  which  were  afterwards 
etched  with  an  acid.  This  brought  out  the  nervation  and  outline  of 
the  leaf  with  a  brown  colour  and  in  slight  relief.  De  Saporta  named 
ten  such  specimens,  which  he  now  of  course  withdraws.  He  declares 
that  the  forgeries  are  easily  to  be  detected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
is  so ;  the  method  certainly  looks  as  if  it  would  be  dangerously  success- 
ful. There  is  a  perverse  malignity  in  adding  fresh  piSalls  to  a  subject 
in  which  Nature  has  already  done  her  best  to  baffle.  These  forgeries 
afford  a  curious  test  of  the  value  of  the  interpretations,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  show  no  very  serious  error  except  in  the  case- 
intelligible  enough — ^where  a  species  of  maple  was  fronded  on  the 
impression  of  a  small  vine-leaf. 

The  fossil  flora  of  Aix  numbers  250  species — Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons  bearing  about  the  same  proportion  as  at  the  present.  The 
vegetation  was  principally  arborescent,  with  few  herbaceous  species,  and 
if  one  may  judge  from  negative  evidence  like  that  of  Borneo,  it  was  poor 
in  Composita,  The  principal  families  were  such  as  characterize  tropical 
vegetation,  especially  Indian — Ebenacea,  Anacardiaca^  Sapindacea^  Sta- 
cattacecBt  Legumionsay  &c.  The  affinities  of  the  ancient  gypseous  vege- 
tation in  respect  of  generic  t3rpes,  general  fades,  and  composition  with 
that  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan  at  the  present  day  are  in  peifect  accordance  with  the  theory  that 
these  regions  formed  the  shores  of  an  ancient  nummulitic  sea,  extending 
from  Morocco  to  Japan,  and  entirely  comprised  in  the  tropical  zone  of 
the  eocene  world,  which  extended  to  the  35th  parallel.  Besides  its  rela- 
tion to  South  Eastern  Asia,  the  Aix  flora  exhibits,  according  to  De 
Saporta,  a  strong  affinity  with  that  of  Africa,  lying  between  Abyssinia 
and  the  Cape. 

After  the  end  of  the  eocene,  European  climate  gradually  became  more 
severe.  The  flora  of  GEningen,  belonging  to  the  upper  miocene,  is  only 
sub-tropical.  Some  sub-tropical  forms  still  lingered  on  into  the  lower 
pliocene,  as  we  know  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons. 
*  As  to  the  annual  distribution  of  climate,  De  Saporta  follows  the 
example  of  Heer  with  regard  to  CEningen,  and  deduces  with  more  in- 
genuity than  certainty,  an  alternation  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  during  the 
first  01  which  trees  cast  their  foliage  as  they  do  now  during  winter  with 
us,  but  from  a  different  cause,  namely  cold. 
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Letters  and  Life  of  Francis  Baoon.    By  James   Spedding.    Vol. 

VI.    London:  Longmans.     1872. 

"  Honour,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  those  Essays  which  so 
thoroughly  give  the  outline  and  proportions  of  his  own 
mind  ajid  character,  "  hath  three  things  in  it ;  the  vantage 
ground  to  do  good ;  the  approach  to  kings  and  principal 
persons ;  the  raising  of  a  man*s  own  fortunes."  The  great 
philosopher's  climax  will  perhaps  supply  the  key  to  the 
line  of  action  taken  by  him  in  public  affairs  during  that 
section,  of  his  life  which,  beginning  in  July,  161 6,  and 
closing  with  the  year  1618,  is  the  subject  matter  of  Mr. 
Spedding's  sixth  volume.  Opening  with  the  rise  of  Villiers 
to  the  peerage,  it  follows  the  upward  course  of  Bacon's  own 
fortunes  in  sequence  to  those  of  the  favourite.  On  March 
7th,  16 1 6-7,  Bacon  received  the  Great  Seal  with  the  title 
of  I^rd  Keeper,  a  title'  exchanged  for  the  higher  rank  of 
Chancellor  in  the  following  January  at  a  great  banquet  given 
by  Buckingham  on  the  occasion  of  having  himself  received 
his  patent  of  Marquis  as  a  new  year's  gift  from  James.  In 
July,  161 8,  Bacon  was  created  Baron  Verulam.  This  volume 
gives  the  history  of  the  most  prosperous  and  the  busiest 
period  of  bis  career.  Arrived  at  an  eminence  which  afforded 
fiill  scope  for  his  unwearied  industry  and  transcendent 
powers,  he  set  himself  to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  his  great 
place  with  the  strong  energy  of  a  man  to  whom,  as  he  him- 
self justly  says,  "  the  duties  of  life  are  more  than  life."  Not 
only  this,  but,  small  margin  for  other  activity  as  the  claims 
of  that  office,  so  strictly  fulfilled,  could  have  left  him,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  his  occasional  works,  his  proposition 
for  a  digest  of  laic's  embracing  the  reform  of  the  whole  iuris- 
prudence  of  England,  belongs  to  the  months  between  June, 
1616,  and  March,  1616-7. 

The  leading  events  of  English  history,  as  well  as  those  of 
Bacon's  own  biography,  during  this  period  are  already  so 
familiar  that  the  points  open  to  discussion  in  this  volume 
mainly  consist  of  the  editor's  own  views  of  a  series  of  well- 
known  facts,  with  the  light  in  which  those  facts  are  set  under 
his  comments.  As  examples  of  Mr.  Spedding's  treatment  in 
this  kind  we  may  select  the  remarks  upon  the  Spanish  Match, 
those  upon  the  execution  of  Ralegh,  and  the  explanations 
offered  touching  Bacon's  personal  relations  towards  James 
and  Buckingham  during  the  time  that  he  held  the  Great  Seal. 
The  first  question,  that  of  the  Spanish  Marriage,  is  handled 
with  that  consummate  ability  which  we  might  expect  from 
a  writer  who  has  given  such  ample  proof  that  he  possesses 
in  a  high  d^ee  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  task  so 
difficult  as  a  special  monograph  of  Bacon.  We  may  add 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  his  justification  of  the  Lord 
Keeper's  conduct^  not  only  has  Mr.  Spedding  hit  upon  the 
very  arguments  with  which  the  great  lawyer  might  himself 
have  defended  both  that  piece  of  State  policy,  and  his  own 


action  in  veering  round  to  sanction  it,  but  that  his  conclusions 
are  drawn  with  a  force  and  dexterity  which  may  suggest 
Bacon's  own  powers  of  special  pleading  as  reflecting  them- 
selves in  his  biographer.  Only,  were  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Spedding  as  favourable  to  the  Spanish 
Marriage  at  all  possible  in  that  age,  as  they  might  be  possible 
in  our  own  ?  For  what  was  the  real  situation  ?  James  had 
from  the  outset  of  his  reign  set  himself  up  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe  as  the  mainstay  and  pillar  of  Protestantism.  So  far 
as  words  went,  the  King  of  England  stood  out  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  giving  proof  of  his  sincerity 
by  a  tyrannical  anti-Catholic  policy  in  Ireland,  by  enforcing 
drastic  penal  laws  against  English  Catholics  in  violation  of 
his  promises  made  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  Spain, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  a  great  Catholic  power, 
but  informed  with  a  spirit  ardently  militant  and  propa- 
gandist ;  her  sovereign  pledged  equally  by  strong  religious 
feeling  and  close  family  ties  to  help  forward  the  Catholic  re- 
action in  Germany  then  organizing  under  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  In  view  of  these  circumstances 
could  a  ilose  alliance  between  the  royal  houses  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain  have  been  anything  better  than  a  monstrous 
paradox,  at  once  revolting  to  common-sense  and  dis- 
paraging to  the  honour  of  this  country?  Although  in 
the  national  resistance  to  the  Spanish  Marriage  there 
was  doubtless  a  strong  infusion  of  unreasoning  fanaticism, 
there  was  also  at  bottom  a  strong  and  wholesome  sense 
of  national  honour.  Even  had  the  amount  of  religious 
toleration  such  an  alliance  involved  been  reciprocal,  the 
English  people  could  hardly  have  borne  it.  But,  its  re- 
jection being  certain,  no  demand  for  equal  toleration  was 
made  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Other  grounds  for  dissatis- 
faction apart,  this  in  itself  would  have  involved  the  King, 
had  he  actually  carried  out  his  purpose,  in  endless  and 
hopeless  complications  with  his  subjects.  Fact-proof  in  his 
supreme  wisdom,  Bacon's  master  was  entirely  blind  to  signs 
of  the  times  which  would  have  been  easily  interpreted  by 
any  clear-sighted  statesman.  Bacon  himself  was  not  blind. 
At  first  he  had  openly  condemned  the  project,  and  had 
honestly  expressed  his  sentiments  to  the  King.  But  after- 
wards, when  James,  anxious  to  secure  the  dowry,  showed 
himself  bent  upon  its  accomplishment,  and  formally  sub- 
mitted the  scheme  to  a  chosen  number  of  councillors  of 
whom  the  Attorney-General  was  one,  deliberately  quashing 
his  personal  scruples,  he  became  an  active  and  useful  in- 
strument of  the  royal  pleasure.  As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Spedding's  defence  of  this  inconsistency  is  most  carefully 
elaborated.  But  unfortunately  the  eflfect  of  the  editor's 
justification  is  considerably  marred  by  a  paragraph  imme- 
diately following  it,  which  reads  like  a  revelation  of  the  true 
cause  for  Bacon's  change  of  tactics : — 

"The  part  which  he  took  in  this  deliberation  (a  conference  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Marriage,  March  7th,  1616-7)  was  probably  his 
last  service  as  Attorney-General.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  long  been  begging  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
office,  succeeded  at  last  in  inducing  the  King  to  accept  his  resignation. 
He  was  allowed  to  deliver  up  the  Great  Seal  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  7th 
it  was  given,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Bacon."    P.  151. 

Here  we  see  Bacon  at  last  grasping  the  splendid  prize,  on 
which  doubtless  his  heart  had  long  been  set  That  prize  was 
his  by  just  right  Great  learning,  legal  acuteness,  and  splen- 
did genius — ^all  these  qualities  constituted  him  the  man  in  the 
whole  kingdom  best  fitted  for  that  office.  And  yet  the  ques- 
*  tion  presents  itself;  Would  a  servant  of  James  who  had  dared 
to  cross  any  cherished  plan  of  his  master's  have  achieved  that 
elevation  solely  in  right  of  high  qualifications;  would  the 
Great  Seal  at  that  particular  juncture  have  passed  into 
Bacon's  hands  had  he  not  shown  himself  servilely  willing 
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to  sacrifice  on  a  great  political  question  both  his  personal 
honour  and  the  honour  of  England? 

Upon  another  point,  that  of  the  necessity  for  Ralegh's 
execution,  Mr.  Spedding's  exhaustive  and  masterly  summary 
of  the  facts  should,  we  think,  close  all  controversy.  With  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  it  is  clear  that 
Ralegh  was  guilty  of  freebooting,  and  that,  being  guilty,  his 
punishment  was  by  the  law  of  nations  a  righteous  act.  Mr. 
Spedding  appears  anxious  to  clear  the  King  in  this  unfortu- 
nate business,  and  holds  him  blameworthy  only  in  refusing, 
against  the  advice  of  his  Council,  to  let  proceedings  against 
lUlegh  be  taken  in  a  court  thrown  open,  partially  at  least, 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Gardiner,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
insists  upon  the  King's  culpability  in  countenancing  an 
enterprise  which  might  bring  on  "hostilities  with  Spain  with- 
out having  procured  trustworthy  information  respecting  the 
course  of  Spanish  colonization  in  Guiana.  This  charge  Mr. 
Spedding  passes  over  in  silence,  contenting  himself  with 
criticising  a  hyperbolical  phrase  employed  by  Mr.  Gardiner. 
Again,  too,  can  James  be  any  way  justified  in  the  matter  of 
granting  a  dangerous  commission  to  a  convicted  traitor — a 
man  in  the  eye  of  the  law  civilly  dead  ?  Had  the  King, 
acting  with  common-sense  and  common  generosity,  granted 
Ralegh  a  free  pardon  before  despatching  him  in  quest  of 
a  gold  mine,  the  issue  of  the  affair  might  have  been  less 
deplorable.  He  could  then  have  been  legally  put  upon 
his  trial  for  the  outrage  committed  at  St.  Thom^,  and  the 
people  would  have  acquiesced  in  his  execution  as  an  act  of 
justice.  But,  blunderingly  as  the  matter  was  conducted, 
could  Ralegh  have  seemed  to  them  other  than  a  great  and 
brave  Englishman  brought  to  the  block  through  a  machinery 
of  legal  fence  and  quibble,  and  this  solely  in  propitiation  of 
a  detested  foreign  power  ?  Much  of  Mr.  Spedding's  ingenious 
and  elaborate  argument  for  James's  Government  leads  up  to 
a  vindication  of  the  famous  despatch  after  Ralegh's  execu- 
tion, charging  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  let  the 
Spaniards  know  that,  able  man  as  Ralegh  was  "  to  have 
done  his  Majesty  service,  if  he  should  have  been  pleased  to 
employ  him';  yet  to  give  them  content  he  hath  not  spared 
him,  when  by  preserving  him,  he  might  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  his  subjects,  and  had  at  his  command  as  useful 
a  man  as  served  any  prince  in  Christendom."  Words  like 
these,  we  venture  to  think,  stand  out  from  editorial  comments 
in  open  and  honest  distinctness.  They  offer  their  own 
"  true  and  natural '  interpretation,"  and  refuse  to  be  read  in 
any  other  light.  That  letter,  which  has  stirred  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  English  historians  of  the  transaction,  surely  goes 
far  to  justify  the  bitter  popular  feeling  at  the  time.  If  mere 
justice  were  dealt  to  a  criminal,  what  need  for  this  abject 
protest ;  if  complaisance  to  a  foreign  power  did  really  help  on 
the  catastrophe,  in  Ralegh's  death,  however  justifiable  in  itself, 
was  not  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England  actually  prostrated 
to  the  vengeance  of  Spain  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that  Bacon, 
who  took  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  Declaration  put  forth 
by  Government  to  justify  the  execution,  has  in  his  corres- 
pondence during  Ralegh's  trial  kept  strict  silence  upon  the 
matter. 

Bacon's  conception  of  the  "approach  to  kings  and 
principal  persons "  as  an  essential  component  of  honour 
is  illustrated  in  mournful  wise  by  his  own  correspondence 
with  James  and  the  favourite — a  set  of  letters  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  irresistibly  bring  to  mind  the  verdict  passed 
upon  the  political  correspondence  of  a  great  ancient, — 
one  who,  like  our  great  modem,  so  completely  fascinates  the 
imagination  tlirough  the  splendour  of  his  intellect  that  we 
can  hardly  accept  him  as  the  adroit  flatterer  and  slippery 
statesman  which  stands  revealed  in  his  political  letters. 
What  has  been  said  of  Cicero  justly  applies  to  Bacon :  had 


that  part  of  his  correspondence  been  reduced  to  tinder,  the 
loss  to  posterity  would  have  been  so  much  gain  to  his 
reputation.     Never  surely  was  terse  and  compact  English, 
with  a  native  elevation  of  style,  put  to  such  servile  use  as  by 
James's  Lord  Keeper.     Flattery  was  perhaps  inevitable ;  no 
man  could  have  approached  the  King  without  paying  tribute 
in  that  base  but  current  coin  of  the  age.     But  these  letters 
betray  a  meanness  of  spirit  which  goes  deeper  than  foraial 
complaisance.     They  give  the  terms  upon  which  Bacon  was 
willing  to  keep  Court  favour ;  when,  too,  he  had  happened  to 
take  the  wrong  side  in  Coke's  matrimonial  quarrel  and  that 
favour  was  in  consequence  withdrawn,  they  exhibit  him  suing 
for  its  recovery  with  abject   and  slavish  submission;  they 
reveal  him  straining  his  legal  dexterity  to  the  utmost  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  favourite  and   the '  favourite's 
creatures;  they  show  him  in  so  flagrant  a  matter  as  Mompes- 
son's  monopoly-patent  making  no  stand  whatever  against  an 
enormous  abuse,  but  only  anxious  to  secure  himself  against 
undivided  blame  by  procuring  that  it  should  "pass  other 
judgments  than  his  own."     But  the  dishonour  culminates  in 
that  portion  of  the  correspondence  which  throws  light  upon 
what  Mr.  Spedding  mildly  terms  "  Buckingham's  bad  habit" 
of  tampering  with  Bacon's  decisions  in  his  own  Court  of 
Chancery.     The   Chancellor  had    surely    enough    worldly 
sagacity  to  know  how  pernicious  must  be  the  constant  in- 
terference of  an  omnipotent  minister  of  the  Crown  in  causes  • 
actually  under  legal  discussion  ;  to  know  that  in  being  sub- 
jected to  such  interference  not  only  was  his  judicial  position 
dangerously  compromised,   but  th^t  his  judicial  integrity 
might  at  any  time  give  way  under  too  strong  a  pressure. 
To  enlighten  him  upon  this  article  of  professional  ethics 
he   surely  stood  in  no  need  of  a  code  either  of  official 
honour,  or  of  personal  morality  in  advance   of  his  age. 
To  us  it  seems  that  he  yielded  on  so  vital  a  point  as  he 
yielded  on  others,  simply  because  only  at  that  price  could 
he  keep  Court  favour  ;  because  only  through  that  favour, 
and  not  through  his  high  personal  merits,  could  he  hold 
the    "  vantage    ground    to  do   good "    in-  public   service 
of  his  country  which  he  sincerely  loved,  and  other  things 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  he  loved  as  well,  if  not  better — office 
with  its  train  of  show  and  glitter,  its  "  much  ado  and  a 
great  deal  of  world,"  which  he  mentions  so  complacently  to 
Buckingham ;  those  riches  of  which  he  has  elsewhere  written 
in  the  fulness  of  his  own  sad  experience  that  they  are  the 
impedimaita  and  hindrances  to  virtue.     After  all,  with  all  his 
compliances,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Bacon  even  in  these  years  of 
his  life,  when  outwardly  he  stands  high  in  his  master's  good- 
will, had  in  reality  achieved  more  than  a  hollow  and  heartless 
show  of  royal  favour.     Signs  are  not  wanting  here,  though 
we  have  not  space  to  point  them  out,  that  James,  while' he 
availed  himself  of  his  Chancellor's  genius,  secretly  recoiled 
from  it  in  that  mingled  disturbance  and  irritation  which,  as 
Coleridge  finely  remarks,   contact  with  genius  excites  in 
natures  too  mean  and  too  self-centred  to  be  capable  of  tnic 
homage  before  it.     This,  we  think,  will  explain  the  King's 
frequent  attitude  of  self-assertion ;  the    barely    concealed 
jealousy  which  prompts  him  to  thwart  Bacon  at  every  turn 
with  his  own  petty  and  peddling  interference,  and,  whenever 
occasion  offers,  his  eager  willingness  to  humble  his  illustrious 
servant. 

Bacon's  conception  of  honour  is,  as  we  have  seen,  purely 
material.  It  may  be  justly  defined  as  worldly  prosperity  at 
its  highest  pitch.  Montesquieu's  ideal  of  honour  in  a  seryant 
of  the  Crown  is,  on  the  other  hand,  strictly  ethical.  He 
considers  loyal  and  strict  obedience  to  the  Prince  as 
one  of  its  main  elements.  This  proposition  the  English 
philosopher  would  doubtless  have  been  ready  to  accept. 
But  we  question  whether  he  would  have  as  readily  followed 
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the  Frenchman  when  he  insists  upon  the  statesman's  honour 
in  a  finer  sense  -,  that  quality  which  taking,  as  he  says,  the 
fonn  of  high  and  heroic  courage,  withstands  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign  whenever  those  commands  clash  with  the 
supreme  law  of  conscience  and  of  personal  integrity.  For, 
after  all  that  could  fairly  have- been  said  in  -Bacon's  behalf 
has  been  said  by  so  able  an  advocate  as  Mr.  Spedding,  we 
must  still  hold  that  at  the  essence  of  his  character  there  was 
a  fatal  incapacity  for  this  fine  sense  of  honour.  More  than 
one  man  among  Bacon's  predecessors  in  office  had  given 
signal  examples  of  the  virtue.  Within  his  own  century  the. 
Chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  obeying  its  inspiration,  had 
stripped  himself  of  power  and  place,  and  so  doing,  left 
his  name  a  glory  on  a  dark  page  of  English  history ;  lack- 
ing that  inspiration,  the  Chancellor  of  James  I.  set  at  barter 
against  power  and  place  the  nobility  of  his  own  soul,  and  so 
doing,  left  his  great  name  a  focus  for  the  meanness  and  the 
baseness  of  one  of  its  most  shameful  pages. 

George  Waring. 


Historical  Sketches  by  J.  H.  Newmem,  D.D.     2  vols.    Pickering, 

London.     1 872. 

Dr.  Newman  told  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Occasional  Verses 
that  he  included  everything^he  had  written  because  he  found 
himself  unable  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  different 
pieces.  Perhaps  he  would  justify  the  publication  of  the 
present  collection  upoji  a  similar  principle,  and  it  is  certainly 
curious  that  such  a  wide  diversity  of  positive  substantial 
worth  in  the  mattes  should  co-exist  with  such  an  uniform 
excellence  of  manner.  One  great  charm  of  Dr.  Newman's 
writings  is  that  he  looks  at  all  things  by  the  same  light — a 
light  which  he  carries  with  him  and  holds  as  he  pleases;  the 
light  is  always  clear  and  always  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  but 
there  is  less  certainty  about  the  importance  of  the  objects  it 
shows  and  of  the  side  (or  corner)  of  them  which  it  happens 
to  fall  upon.  The  result  of  this  uncertainty  is  a  sort  of 
unreality ;  the  writer's  view  is  coherent  and  plausible,  it  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  reasonably  well  established,  and  yet, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  more  or  less  out  of  relation  to  the 
principal  facts;  sometimes  it  is  not  even  inconsistent  with 
them,  it  simply  leaves  them  out.  Perhaps  the  extremest 
instance  of  this  is  the  series  of  papers  on  "  Convocation,"  re- 
printed froni  the  British  Magazine.  The  writer  is  much 
more  in  earnest  about  the  indecorum  of  priests  resisting 
bishops  than  about  the  turpitude  of  bishops  playing  into  the 
hands  of  a  latitudinarian  ministr}- ;  and  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  the  burning  question  of  the  relation  of  Convocation 
to  the  Crown,  he  winds  up  with  the  decision  that  the  purely 
apostolical  power  of  the  Church  is  still  intact — that  in  matters 
merely  ecclesiastical  she  still  exercises  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, e,g.^  in  the  so-called  Spiritual  Courts>  though  it  is  an 
anomaly  that  the  power  of  excommunication  should  rest 
with  them,  and  consequently  the  writer  has  "  no  wish  to 
contend  that  the  existing  state  of  the  law  is  in  every  part 
as  consistent  as  the  theory  of  it  is  just."  The  fact  is  that 
when  Dr.  Newman  had  compiled  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  history  of  the  quarrel  he  did  not  care  to  help  his  readers 
to  understand  the  actual  state  of  the  question — he  preferred 
to  give  them  something  which  was  safe  and  edifying  for  them 
as  Churchmen  to  think  about  it.  Again,  the*  paper  on 
"  Mediaeval  Oxford  "  is  beautifully  written,  but  it  is  written 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  thesis  that  Oxford  is  a 
"  survival  "  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  she  is  to  be  true  to 
herself  must  always  remain  old-fashioned  and  appear  behind- 
hand. Here  of  course  there  is  some  excuse  for  2i  parti pris, 
though  we  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Laud's  energetic 
organization  of  the  university  has  had  more  to  do  with  its 


conservatism  than  the  number  of  colleges  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  transformed  or  resuscitated  monasteries.  It  is 
difficult  to  fonn  any  conclusion  about  the  beautiful  fragment 
on  the  "  Northmen  and  Normans  in  England  and  Ireland,'* 
except  that  its  incompleteness  is  a  reason  for  regretting  that 
the  writer  suddenly  ceased  to  be  editor  of  the  Rambler,  The 
parallel  between  Ireland  and  England  as  the  most  civilized 
portions  of  Christendom  until  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Northmen  is  very  suggestive;  it  is  founded  on  unquestionable 
data,  but  it  leaves  one  large  class  of  facts  altogether  in  the 
background.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  society  in  Gaul  and 
the  Rhineland  was  still  much  more  highly  organized  than  it 
was  in  England  under  the  Heptarchy,  when  Alcuin  was  less 
illiterate  than  any  man  Charlemagne  could  find  in  his  own 
dominions  to  preside  over  the  School  of  the  Palace.  And  it 
is  surely  a  hazardous  inference  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  was 
more  civilized  than  England  as  a  whole  in  the  eleventh 
century  because  slaves  were  exported  to  Bristol  from  Ireland. 
Apprentices,  who  did  not  practically  differ  from  slaves,  and 
even  political  prisoners,  were  exported  to  the  plantations  in 
the  seventeenth  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century^ :  "xioes 
this  prove  that  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  more 
civilized  than  England  ?  And  it  might  be  a  further  question 
whether  it  is  the  most  important  point  we  want  to  know 
about  the  Norman  conquests  of  both  islands,  whether  the 
Holy  See  was  justified  in  sanctioning  them,  though  of  course 
it  is  a  fair  point  that  if  there  was  justification  for  either  there 
was  justification  for  both,  and  thit  of  the  two  the  Normao 
conquest  of  England  produced  far  more  immediate  suffering 
than  the  Norman  conquest  of  Ireland.  But  it  is  a  one-sided 
statement  that  it  was  the  Tudor,  not  the  Plantagenet,  that 
begun  the  Iron  Age  of  Ireland.  No  doubt  up  to  the  Re- 
formation the  natives  were  able  to  assimilate  the  conquerors, 
and  afterwards  they  were  only  able  to  brutalize  them ;  no 
doubt  till  then  the  Irish  retained  at  least  one  privilege— their 
conquerors  only  made  them  miserable  in  ways  that  they 
could  understand  ;  but  for  all  that  they  were  miserable.  The 
Burkes  and  the  Geraldines  and  the  rest  were  content  to  ad- 
minister Irish  institutions ;  but  they  administered  them 
badly — the  people  had  to  support  all  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  received  hardly  any  of  its  benefits.  There 
was  a  constant  appeal  to  the  English  crown  from  the  suflfer- 
ing  Commons  both  English  and  Irish;  they  entreated,  and 
always  in  vain,  that  the  Lord  Paramount  would  give  them  the 
benefit  of  law  and  order.  Though  the  later  conquests  did  far 
more  to  break  down  Irish  civilization  than  to  set  up  English; 
though  the  material  development  of  even  the  English  colony 
was  seriously  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother 
country,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  we  compare  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  fifteenth,  that  relatively  as  well 
as  positively  the  land  had  become  less  poor  in  becoming  less 
Irish. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  re- 
print of  the  series  of  letters  on  university  matters  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  the  University  of  which  Dr. 
Newman  was  rector  when  he  wrote  them,  and  were  published 
in  1856  under  the  title  of  "  Office  and  Work  of  Universities." 
The  title  has  been  altered  in  the  present  edition  to  **  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Universities,"  which  the  writer  regards  as 
more  accurate ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  accurate  a  tide  as  could 
be  given  to  what  is  really  a  series  of  considerations  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  all  previous  universities  for  the  en- 
couragement and  guidance  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin.  The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  clear  and  brilliant 
writing ;  the  best  bit  in  it  is  the  report  which  the  agent  of  a 
London  company  might  make  if  sent  out  to  prospect  in 
Attica.  One  idea  runs  through  all  the  book,  that  the  essence 
of  an  university  is  teachers  who  can  attract  learners ;  that 
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everything  else — degrees,  endowments,  discipline,  the  colle- 
giate system — is  in  a  sense  secondary ;  they  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  integrity  of  the  university,  to  its  well-being,  but 
not  to  its  being.  This  suggests  more  than  one  observation. 
The  writer  does  not  give  nearly  weight  enough  to  the  fact 
that  universities  were  once  a  necessity  of  knowledge,  and 
now  are  only  a  luxury.  Knowledge  can  exist  and  increase 
without  them,  though  an  enthusiast  might  maintain  that  it 
can  reach  a  more  exquisite  perfection  in  them  than  else- 
where. He  seems  to  suppose  it  possible  for  universities  to 
maintain  themselves  without  material  inducements  of  any 
kind  ;  it  was  possible  once — experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
possible  now.  Again,  the  ideal  relation  between  colleges 
and  universities,  between  tutors  and  professors,  is  attractively 
sketched ;  but  the  writer  stops  short  of  the  question,  Who 
is  to  attend  the  professors'  lectures  if  all  students  are  to  be 
members  of  colleges,  prepared  for  their  arts'  degree  by 
college  tutors  ?  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  compare  his 
account  of  the  transformation  of  mediaeval  education  with 
M.  Rdnan's  in  Averrhoes  etPAverrhoisme,  of  to  insist  too  much 
on  the  indistinctness  with  which  he  slurs  over  the  contrasts 
which  existed  between  the  Athens  of  Socrates  and  Xht 
Athens  of.  Cicero,  and  even  between  the  Athens  of  Eunapius 
and  the  Athens  of  Proclus.    » 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  position.  Dr.  Newman  lays 
great  stress  on  the  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  fostering  uni- 
versity education.  The  point  he  selects  for  special  eulogy 
is  the  readiness  of  popes,  among  the  most  pressing  em- 
barrassments of  the  present,  to  provide  for  a  distant  future. 
No  doubt  they  have  always  been  ready  to  give  such  plans  a 
thoughtful  sanction ;  sometimes  the  initiative  has  been  their 
own ;  in  either  case  when  the  plans  have  succeeded  their 
successors  have  always  been  there,  and  probably  they  always 
will  be,  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  success,  and  this  of  itself 
gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  other  founders  and  bene- 
fectors ;  a:nd  the  plans  have  succeeded  quite  often  enough  to 
make  the  characteristic  an  useful  one,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
a  proof,  to  outsiders  it  is  hardly  a  presumption  of  any  super- 
natural insight  in  its  possessors. 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  same  subjective  way  of 
looking  at  things  in  the  very  striking  lecture  on  the  "  Pope 
and  the  Turk : "  the  perpetual  appeal  to  Christendom  against 
the  Turk  and  the  Turk  only,  not  against  the  Saracen,  not 
against  the  Tartar,  kept  up  without  intermission  from  St 
Gregory  VH.  to  St.  Pius  V.,  undeniably  makes  a  subject  for 
a  very  telling  and  impressive  picture,  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  Dr.  Newman  treats  it  like  a  master.  If  we  could 
regard  it  as  exclusively  addressed  to  Roman  Catholics  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Other  readers  have  a 
right  to  remember  that  the  Turks  were  the  first  Mahometan 
power  which  seriously  impeded  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Places,  that  afterwards  they  were  the  only  Mahometan  power 
which  menaced  the  establishments  of  Western  Christendom 
in  the  Levant,  that  the  Popes  preached  many  other  Crusades, 
and  that  the  Western  powers  tried  the  experiment  fairly 
before  they  gave  it  up  as  too  hard  for  their  resources  and 
their  virtue,  and  lastly,  that  the  Popes  themselves  were 
very  far  from  making  the  Holy  War  the  sole  or  the  chief 
object  of  their  administration. 

The  whole  series  of  the  lectures  upon  the  Turks  is  at 
bottom  simply  a  marvellous  tour  de  force.  The  Crimean 
war  had  just  made  the  Turks  a  subject  of  general  thought, 
so  Dr.  Newman  read  up  all  the  French  and  English  autho- 
rities upon  their  history  and  their  relation  to  Europe,  com- 
pressed the  result  into  a  readable  and  intelligible  form  with 
a  mastery  less  ostentatious  than  Gibbon's  and  hardly  less 
astonishing,  and  proceeded  to  distil  from  the  whele  the 
maximum  of  sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  ^11  of  them  and 


hardly  wishing  well  to  them.  The  main  thesis  of  the  book 
is  that  the  Turks  are  a  Tartar  tribe  who  have  intruded  them- 
selves into  Europe,  where  as  might  be  expected  they  have 
done  nothing  but  mischief,  and  whence  they  will  be  cer- 
tainly and  justly  expelled  as  irreclaimable  barbarians.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  writer  for  not 
recognizing  that  there  has  always  been  a  comparatively 
sedentary  population  in  Turktstan,  and  that  Central  Asia 
has  never  been  whoUy^abandoned  to  Nomads.  Still  even  if 
we  assume  that, this  population  was  purely  Aryan,  the  Turkish 
race  must  have  been  much  affected  by  intermarriages  before 
they  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  granting  tfie  Turks  to  have  been 
pure  Mongols  it  is  probable  that  the  mixture  of  race  had 
more  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  their  ugliness  than 
even  the  delightful  climate  of  Sogdiana.  But  the  Turks  were 
to  bear  the  whole  blame  of  the  devastation  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  (and  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  where  no 
Turk  has  ever  settled),  and  accordingly  their  Tartar 
origin  is  insisted  upon  again  and  again.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  goint  out  that  Greece  was  ruined  before  the  Turks 
set  foot  m  it,  that  even  in  Asia  Minor  the  population  had 
been  thinned  by  Byzantine  fiscal  oppression,  and  by  the 
excessive  estates  of  the  nobility,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
desolating  slave-hunts  of  the  Caliphs,  long  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Alp  Arslan,  and  that  Mr.  Finlay  is  not  alone  in 
attributing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Osmanlis*  under  the 
first  sultans  to  the  fact  that  the  peaceable  and  industrious 
population  found  it  easier  to  thrive  under  their  rule  than 
under  the  decrepit  despotism  of  the  Palaeologi.  Again,  it 
was  certainly  relevant  to  the  writer's  thesis  that  2,500  Turks 
thought  it  quite  natural  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  routed 
by  500  musqueteers ;  but" he  should  have  remembered  that  in 
the  fifteenth  Mahomet  the  Second  had  had  the  most  for- 
midable artillery  in  Europe.  And  as  the  order  of  Janissaries 
had  become  hereditary  long  before  their  extinction,  it  is  hard 
that  Mahmoud  should  be  charged  by  implication  with  the 
guilt  of  the  apostacy  of  the  victims  of  his  massacres. 

The  essay  on  Cicero,  which  was  written  in  haste  for  the 
EncydopcuUa  Metropolitana  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  presents 
with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  and  feeling  what  were  then 
the  accepted  facts  about  his  life  and. writings;  the  most 
remarkable  points  about  it  are  the  decision  with  which  his 
admiring  biographer  sacrifices  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, and  a  passage  in  which  the  Latin  language  is  appre- 
ciated with  a  somewhat  extreme  severity.  The  other  article 
contributed  to  the  EncyclopcRdia^  on  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
treats  his  personality  just  fiilly  enough  to  show  that  it  was 
not  written  exclusively  in  support  of  the  easy  thesis  that  the 
romance  of  Philostorgius  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of 
the  canonical  gospels.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  the  polemical  chapters  of  the  Chujch  of  the 
Fathers  here  printed  separately  under  the  title  "  Primitive 
Christianity."  They  are  vigorously  written,  and  it  is  a  triumph 
for  the  writer  that  their  substance  already  seems  hackneyed. 
The  section  on  Jovinian  and  other  pseudo-Protestants  of 
the  fourth  century  is  amusing  still.  G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


Intelligence, 

M.  Nasilievsky  has  published  in  the  Russian  Journal  of  the  Ministry 
of  Instruction  a  historical  article  on  the  relations  between  Byzantium 
and  the  Petchenegs. 

The  Annual  of  the  Polish  Society  of  History  and  Literatfire  in  Paris 
re-appears  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  It  is  at  present  published  by 
the  house  Zupanski,  of  Posen.  Among  other  interesting  matter  it  con- 
tains the  correspondenoe  of  Stanislaus  Augustas,  from  1784  to  I792> 
and  the  correspondence  of  Joachim  Lelew3  with  Charles  Sienkiewicz. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  publications  relating  to  Slavonic 
history  is  that  of  the  Pontes  Rerum  Bohemicarum.  Three  numbers 
have  already  appeared,  contjiining  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  the  original 
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text  with  a  translation  in  Bohemian.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the 
Rdiquia  tabularum  terra  regni  Bokemut^  of  which  five  numbers  have 
appeared  in  quarto,  and  the  Regesta  diplomatica  nee  non  epistolaria 
Bohemia  et  Moravia.  Both  these  collections  are  edited  by  M.  Emler, 
conservator  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Prague. 


New  Pttblications. 

Bagehot,  W.   Physics  and  Politics.    (International  Series  II)..  King. 
Beer,  A.  Friedrich  der  Grosse  u.  Van  Swieten.     Leipzig :  Duncker  u. ' 

Humblot. 
BsESSLAU,  Dr.     Tahrbucher  der  deutschen  Geschichte  unter  Heinrich 

11.     Leipzig :  l)uncker  u.  Humblot. 
Die    preussische  Expedition  nach  Ost-Asien,   nach  amtlichen 

Quellen.     Mit  i  Karte.     III.  Bd.     Berlin  :  Decker. 
FoNTES  Rerum  Austriacarum.      2te  Abth.  Diplomataria  et  Acta 

27  Bd.     Urkundenbuch  d.  ehemal.  Cistercienstiites  Goldenkron  in 

Bdhmen.     Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Hathe,  Th.      Neuere  Geschichte  von  Sachsen.      1806-66.     Gotha: 

Perthes. 
Koskinen,   G.      Geschichte  von  Finnland.      Leipzig :    Duncker    u. 

Humblot. 
Leist,  B.  W.     Das  pnito'rische  Erbsystem  im  classischen,  nachclassi- 

schen,  u.  heutigen  Rechte.     Erlangen :  Palm  u,  Encke. 
MoNUMENTA  HisTORiCA  Episcopatus  Zagrabiensis.     Saec  xii.  et 

xiii.     Ed.  J.  B.   Tkalcic.     Vol.   I.     (Mit  Titel  u.   Vorrede  in  kroat. 

Sprache).     Agram  :  Suppaif. 
Rolls    Series.     Calendar  of  State  Papers,  domestic  series,  of  the 

reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.     Addenda — 1580- 1625.     Preserved 

in  H.M.  Public  Record  Office.     Ed.  by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green. 

Longmans. 
Rolls  Serves.     Letters  and  papers,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  reign 

of  Henry  VIII.     Preserved  in  tlie  Public  Record  Office,  the  British 

Museum,  &c.     Arranged  and  cataloguod  by  T.  S.  Brewer.     Vol.  iv., 

part  2..  1 526- 1 5 28.     Longmans. 
Twesten,    C-       Die    religiosen,    poUtischen   u.  socialen    Ideen    der 

asiatischen   Culturvolker  u.  der  A^ypter  in  ihrer  historischen  Ent- 

wickelung.     Berlin:  Diimmler. 
VAmb^ry,  a.     Bokhara :  its  History  and  Conquest.     King. 
Von  Helfert,  J.  A.     Maria  Louise,  Erzherzogin  von  Oesterreich, 

Kaiserin  der  Franzosen.     Mit  Beniitzung  von  Briefen  an  ihre  A  el  tern, 

u.  von  SchriftstUcken  des  k.k.  Haus-Hof-u.  Staats- Archives.  Wien  : 

Braumiiller. 
VoN  Ranke,  L.     a  us  dem  Briefwechsel  Friedrichs  IV.  mit  Bunsen. 

Leipzig  :  Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
Von    Ranke,    L.     Die  Genesis  des  preussischen  Staates.     Leipzig: 

Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
Von    Si  vers,  Jegor  :    **  Smilkn,"  ein   Beitrag  fur  die  Entwickelung- 

geschichte  Livlands.     Riga  :  Kymmel. 
Von   Wurstemberger,    L.      Die    gegenwartigen    Agrarverhaltnisse 

Russlands.     Leipzig :  Duncker  u.  Humblot. 
Wood,  Capt.  J.     A  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus,  by  the 

Indus,  Kabul,  and  Badakhshan.     New  Ed.,  with  Essay  on  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  by  Col.  Yule.     Murray. 


Philology. 

Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal  With  a  Commentary  by  Jojin  E.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
edition,  enlarged.     Part' 1 1.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1872. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Mayor's 
Juvenal  will  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who  had  looked 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  the  commentary  on  the  same 
scale  on  which  it  was  commenced.  With  the  exhaustive 
note  on  Recitations  which  was  begun  in  the  first  part, 
this  style  of  commentary  for  the  present  ends,  and  though 
we  are  promised  that  the  tenth  satire  shall  be  treated  as 
fully  as  the  first,  yet  the  remainder  of  the  notes  are  more  on 
the  scale  of  the  first  edition ;  and  the  whole  work  sinks 
back  to  the  level  of  a  school  book,  however  excellent  of  its 
kind,  instead  of  being  the  compreRensive  commentary  on 
the  literature  of  the  silver  age  for  which  we  had  been  led  to 
look.  The  critical  notes  are  also  deferred  to  a  future 
edition,  and  we  are  for  the  most  part  left  to  conjecture  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Mayor  has  been  led  to  deviate  in 
many  places  from  the  readings '  of  Jahn,  whom  he  followed 
almost  implicitly  in  his  previous  edition. 

But  yet  this  new  issue  is  something  better  than  a  mere 
reprint     Besides  the  improvement  in  the  text,  which  was 


dwelt  upon  in  a  former  number  of  the  Academy^  the 
present  part  bears  constant  marks  of  twenty  years'  diligence, 
in  the  study  of  the  silver  age ;  and  in  several  places  Mr. 
Mayor  has  boldly,  and  for  the  most  part  advantageously, 
changed  his  views  about  disputed  passages.  There  will 
probably,  for  instance,  be  few  scholars  who  may  not  learn 
something  new  from  his  fresh  notes  about  the  assumption  of 
divine  honours  by  the  Emperor  (Sat  iv.,  71);  on  the 
semestris  tribunatus  (Sat.  vii,  88)  \  or  on  Bellona  (Sat  iv., 
124).  On  Sat  iiL,  218,  he  happily  lays  aside  his  usual 
reticence  about  readings,  and  gives  his  reasons,  supported 
by  the  weight  of  Mr.  Munro's  authority,  for  adopting  Roth's 
conjecture,  "  Fhcecasiatorum  Vetera  omamenta  deorum,"  as 
the  most  probable  solution  of  the  various  readings  of  the 
MSS.  It  could  have  been  wished  that  he  had  shown  the 
same  readiness  to  explain  his  reason  for  abandoning  Ritter's 
conjecture,  "  Discipii/awque  senex,"  in  v.  117  of  the  same 
satire,  which*  he  formerly  maintained  to  be  a  necessary 
emendation :  but  such  inconsistencies  follow  naturally  on 
the  undecided  plan  on  which  the  book  is  composed.  In 
Sat  v.,  153 — 155,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  not  only 
gives  up  the  somewhat  prosaic  view  that  Juvenal  is  si>eaking 
of  a  recruit  learning  drill  from  one  Serjeant  Capella,  but 
that  he  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  understanding  ab 
capella,  instead  of  ex  capella,  to  be  "  from  a  goat's  back," 
by  adducing  two  unquestionable  parallels  from  no  less 
authorities  than  Ovid  and  Propertius.  On  Sat  vii.,  165,  he 
resigns  the  reading,  "accipe,  quid  do" — of  which  he 
formerly  gave  a  very  forced  and  artificial  rendering — in 
favour  of  the  simpler  "  quod  do ; "  though  at  the  same  time 
he  quotes  a  novel  and  at  least  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
harder  reading  suggested  by  Mr.  Munro.  On  Sat  iv.,  1 22, 
he  gives  a  new  view  of  the  meaning  of  "  velaria,"  as  meaning 
not  the  awning  itself,  but  "  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre  or 
amphitheatre  over  which  the  awnings  were  stretched." 
Other  passages  might  be  quoted  where  the  present  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  edition,  but  it  is  not  what  it  promised 
to  be,  and,  even  though  it  prove  to  be  the  best  edition  of 
the  Satirist,  it  must  yet  be  always  an  ill-proportioned  book, 
too  large  for  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  student,  yet 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  expectations  which  it  began  by 
holding  out  J.  R.  King. 


Intelligence. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  vii.,  part  2,  contains  a 
description  by  Professor  Wright  of  a  Syriac  translation  of  tlie  famous 
KaHlah  v  Dimnahy  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  and  found  in  a  MS.  of 
the  library  of  Trinity.  College,  Dublin.  The  translation  is  made  from 
one  of  the  first  redactions  of  the  later  Arabic.  From  the  specimen 
given  by  Dr.  Wright  in  Syriac  and  English,  containing  the  story  of  the 
lion  and  the  ox,  and  accompanied  by  interesting  notes,  it  is  evident  that 
an  edition  of  the  entire  work,  which,  we  believe,  this  eminent  Semitic 
scholar  intends  to  publish,  would  be  of  much  importance  for  Syriac 
lexicography,  and  no  doubt  also  for  the  history  of  the  Arabic  translation 
of  JCalilah  «/'  Dimnah, 

Letires  assyriologiques,  seconde  sSrie^  par  Francois  Lenormant.  Paris  : 
Maisonneuve.  The  new  series  of  M.  Lenormant*s  Lettres  consists  of  two 
volumes,  to  be  followed  by  a  third,  bearing  the  second  title  Etudes 
accadiennes.  They  contain  a  systematic  exposition  of  Accadian  gram- 
mar, which  is  at  once  full,  able,  and  clear.  The  work  will  be  most 
useful  to  cuneiform  students,  and  we  hope  will  be  printed  in  a  more 
readable  form  :  lithographed  handwriting  is  not  pleasant  to  peruse.  We 
would  note  that  the  postposition  which  answered  to  the  Assyrian  cima 
**  like  **  was  turn  or  dim  in  Accadian,  not  gim;  and  that  one  form  of  the 
substantive  verb  was  ^fl/,  not  ik,  affording  an  instance  of  the  interchange 
between  /  and  n.  We  believe  that  the  views  expressed  throughout  the 
work  are  just  and  accurate ;  and  it  is  with  especial  satisfaction  that  we 
find  the  author  (p.  20)  brought  by  the  evidence  ol  the  bilingual  gram- 
matical tablets  to  say  :  "  I  must  remark  by  the  way  that  they  justify 
Ilincks  against  M.  Oppert  on  the  two  essential  points  of  controversy 
between  these  eminent  scholars,  the  existence  in  Assyrian  of  a  Perman- 
sive  formed  like  the  Preterite  of  the  other  Semitic  languages,  and  of  a 
Kal  Present  with  the  second  radical  doubled,  that  is  almost  exactly  like 
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the  Pael  and  differing  only  in  the  Vocalisation."  Another  scholar  who 
had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  lexical  and  grammatical  side  of  the 
monuments,  the  late  Mr.  Norris,  had  come  also  to  the  same  conclusions. 
In  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  he  says,  "  I  have  always 
believed  in  Hincks's  Permansive.  but  do  not  like  the  name.  I  believe 
in  a  Future  or  Present  tense  used  for  either  tense,  the  added  u  and  urn 
making  both  indirect." — A.  H.  S.  _j  tt  • 

Another  of  the  great  lexicographical  enterprises  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  is  making  satisfactory  progress  towards  completion.  This  is  the 
Hebrew- Arabic  dictionary  of  Ibn  Janah,  edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  the 
first  fasciculus  of  which  is  announced  below.  The  sale  of  the  Oxford 
Sanskrit-English  dictionary  by  Prof.  M.  Williams  is  reported  to 
have  been  so  considerable,  that  the  author  is  already  meditating  a  new 
edition. 

The  deaths  are  announced  of  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  the  veteran 
Sinolc^e,  and  Prof.  Julius  Fiirst,  the  Hebraist. 

New  Publications, 

Abu'l-walId,  Marwdn  Ibn  Janih.  the  Book  of  Hebrew  Roots.  Now 
first  edited,  with  an  appendix,  containing  extracts  from  other  Hebrew- 
Arabic  dictionaries,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.  Fascic,  I.  Oxford  :  Clar- 
endon Press 

Ryssel,  V.  Die  synonymades  Wahren  u.  Guten  in  den  Semitschen 
Sprachen. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  Vol.  I. 
Longmans. 

WiLHKLM,  E.  De  infinitivi  linguarum  sanscritae,  bactricae,  persicae, 
gnecae,  oscae,  umbricae,  latinae,  goticae  forma  et  usu.  Eisenach  : 
Bacmeister, 
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Page  65  (a)  line  30,  for  "  so  mething  "  read  "  something." 
»     *)      fi    ft   ^4t    If  "  femmelibre"  read  "  femme  libre." 
„     70(a)    ,,   21,    „*•  Gauthierhas"  read  "  Gauihier  has." 
»  (b)     „     7,    ..  "beft"  read  "Heft." 

„  24,    „  "Nautokite  '  read  "Nantokite." 
»  35,    M  "  Cyanitc  "  read  "  Kyaniie." 
M    »»    »»      i»   S*^'    »»  "  Cheniica "  read  *•  Chimica." 
„    7z  (a)  last  line  but  one,  for  "  Redcntung"  read  "  Bedeutung." 
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Biograpbical  and  Critical  Eseaye.      By  A.  Hay  ward.       (Second 

Series.)     Longman  &  Co. 

"  *  To  the  merit  of  novelty/  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
'  whether  of  facts  or  arguments,  he  can  prefer  but  a  very 
trifling  claim.  To  compress  scattered  and  curious  informa- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  to  amuse,  have  b^en  the  primary 
objects  of  the  author.  The  result  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  popular  literature,  containing  a  good  deal  that  will  be 
new  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whose 
amusement  he  is  in  the  habit  of  catering.' "  The  author  is 
Mr.  Jesse,  who  has  written  some  Memoirs  of  Richard  III., 
and  we  have  quoted  Mr.  Hayward's  appreciation  of  them 
because  it  serves  exactly  to  characterize  the  most  prominent 
merit  Of  his  own  two  handsome  volumes.  Mr.  Hayward 
goes  on  to  say,  "  If  the  life  of  Richard  was  to  be  rewritten  at 
all,  the  task  should  have  been  undertaken  in  a  more  serious 
and  meditative  mood,  with  a  full  sense  of  its  responsibilities, 
and  a  keener  insight  into  the  complex  causes  of  the  strange 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  legality  and  illegality,  which 
marked  the  period  in  dispute." 

Since  Mr.  Hayward  has  reprinted  his  essays  he  cafinot 
object  to  be  judged  by  his  own  standard ;  and  certainly, 
whatever  their  other  merits,  insight  is  not  one  of  them,  and 
we  think  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  would  have  made 
them  as  thorough  as  they  are  clear,  sober,  accurate,  and 
readable.  For  instance,  if  Sainte  Beuve,  who  was  a  lajman, 
had  written  on  the  author  of  the  penal  code  of  Louisiana, 
he  would  have  been  more  careful  to  form  an  estimate  of  his 
rank  and  characterisrics  as  a  jurist  than  to  reproduce  his 
sensational  argument  against  capital  punishment,  and  his 
equally  sensational  placards  for  the  cells  of  murderers ; 
perhaps,  too,  he  would  have  refrained,  even  in  1 864,  from 
sneers  at  American  institutions  many  of  which  are  already 
obsolete.  We  doubt  again  whether  Sainte  Beuve  would 
have  been  content  to  re-issue  an  essay  on  Marie  Antoinette 
printed  in  1859  without  making  use  of  her  authentic  corre- 
spondence, which  has  been  edited  by  Von  Ameth  in  reply  to 
the  apocryphal  letters  to  which  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
stood  godfather,  or  whether  he  would"  have  ever  been  con- 
tent, if  he  spoke  at  all  of  the  charge  that  she  desired  and 


invited  tlie  invasion  of  France,  to  have  spoken  so  vaguely 
and  evasively  as  Mr.  Hayward.  As  it  stands  the  essay  deals 
mostly  with  the  scandal  about  her  married  life  before  the 
Revolution.  Lord  Holland,  who  was  in  a  position  to 
check  Madame  de  Campan*s  narrative,  said  that  her  loyalty 
had  made  her  disingenuous,  and  that  in  conversation  she 
was  comparatively  frank.  Lord  Holland  may  have  been 
mistaken,  but  Mr.  Hayward  fails  to  set  aside  his  evidence 
by  proving  that  there  were  people  who  derived  an  opposite 
impression  from  Madame  de  Campan's  conversation ;  she 
may  have  been  more  or  less  unreserved  at  different  times 
and  to  different  persons. 

The  essay  on  Richard  III.  gives  no  intelligible  impression 
of  his  character  as  a  whole,  but  proves  that  Shakspeare 
followed  More  pretty  closely  (which  would  be  more  impor- 
tant if  we  knew  whom  More  had  to  follow),  and  gives  some 
■^  picturesque  details  about  the  fight  at  Bosworth  from  NichoU's 
edition  of  Hutton.     That  on  the  Countess  of  Albany  and 
Alfieri  tells  all  that  most  people  would  care  to  know  about  the 
amour  from  Von  Reumont's  book  and  St.  Rene  Taillandier*s 
articles  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes ;  admirers  of  Alfieri 
might  complain  that  the  depth  of  his  passion  was  underrated. 
Perhaps  the  most  substantial  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
elaborate  reply  to  Parkes'  and  Merivale's  memoirs  of  Sir 
Philip    Francis.      Mr.   Hayward  leans  to  the  theory  that 
Earl  Temple  wrote  or  inspired  the  Junius  Letters,  and  he 
reproduces  in  an  appendix  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  a  few  days  ago,  giving  the  Lord  Aberdeen's  authority 
for  Pitt's  contradiction  of  the  Francis  theory.     The  prin- 
cipal  arguments  against   that   theory  are   very   eflfectively 
stated.     It  is  shown  that  if  Francis  was  Junius  he  must 
have  been  something  like  a  psychological  monstrosity,  a 
combination  of  cowardly  temerity,  fatuous  mendacity,  and 
motiveless  malignit)',  and  yet  with  all  this  that  he  contrived 
to  thrive  by  subservience  in  his  own  name  while  posing  as 
a  model  of  grandiose  independence  under  his  nom  de  plume. 
It  is  shown  also  that  of  the  numerous  coincidences,  which 
the  advocates  of  that  theory  rely  upon,  many  are  indecisive 
and  not  a  few  apocryphal ;  more  stress  than  it  will  bear  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  Francis  affected  dissipated  habits  and 
had  plenty  to  do  in  the  War  Office.     Gentz  was  dissipated, 
and  wrote  quite  as  elaborately  as  Junius  in  the  fragments  of 
his  time. 
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The  essays  on  Gentz  and  George  Canning  as  a  man  of 
letters  give  a  good  deal  of  information  pleasantly.  They 
both  suggest  the  reflection  what  a  shabby,  stupid  business 
most  of  Qie  resistance  to  Napoleon  really  was,  though  the 
Tugend  Bund  made  it  respectable  in  Germany  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  for  four  or  five.  The 
haughtiest  nobility  in  Europe  were  delighted  to  pay  and 
pamper  a  dissipated  sentimental  pamphleteer  (who  to  be 
sure  was  a  very  agreeable  confidant)  into  an  European  person- 
age because  there  was  no  one  else  who  could  make  their  case 
look  plausible  on  paper;  even  the  British  aristocracy  "keeping 
the  continent  at  bay  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,"  as 
Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has  it,  were  glad  to  fee  him  to  get  up 
their  budgets  for  them.  Compared  with  Gentz,  Canning  was 
one  of  themselves ;  his  useful  squibs  and  his  connection 
with  Pitt  gave  him  a  right  to  cultivate  and  display  to  the 
utmost  his  admirable  talent  for  the  highest  eloquence  of  the 
best  debating  clubs  ;  but  it  was  only  the  intellectual  poverty 
which  drove  them  to  Gentz  that  made  it  possible  for  Canning 
to  force  his  way  to  the  premiership,  and  even  gave  his  party 
reason  to  regret  that  they  managed  to  keep  him  out  so  long. 
Mr.  Hayward  is  too  good  a  Tory  to  make  these  reflections 
himself,  but  it  was  surely  a  needless  concession  to  virtue  to 
*nsist  that  Gentz  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  been 
frugal  enough  to  decline  presents ;  of  course  it  was  foolish  of 
him  to  play  high,  but  to  mortify  his  taste  for  cooks  and 
carriages  would  have  cost  him  more  in  the  way  of  self-denial 
than  he  would  ever  have  gained  in  the  way  of  self-respect. 

The  point  best  worth  noticing  in  the  paper  on  Marshal 
Saxe  is  the  discussion  of  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  hardly  succeeds  in  refuting  the  Duke  of  Richelieu's 
story,  which  owes  its  currency  to  Voltaire,  and  is  repeated  by 
Mr.  Carlyle;  but  he  shows  clearly  thi^t  Marshal  Saxe's  story 
was  accepted  at  the  time  by  the  King  and  everybody  else  ; 
in  short,  we  have  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu's  memory  leant  itself  to  some  pardonable 
exaggeration  of  the  part  that  he  had  played,  or  that  Saxe 
less  pardonably  distorted  all  the  official  accounts  of  the 
battle.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  essay  on  Dumas 
or  that  on  Maria  Edgeworth  is  the  greatest  service  to  the 
public ;  the  first  contains  the  cream  of  twenty-four  volumes, 
the  second  contains  the  cream  of  three ;  but  Dumas'  memoirs 
are  published,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  are  not.  Again,  in 
criticizing  Dumas  Mr.  Hayward  had  only  to  bring  the  average 
opinion  of  his  own  generation  into  focus ;  in  dealing  with 
Miss  Edgeworth  he  had  to  perform  the  same  function  for  a 
generation  which  has  passed  away.  In  the  latter  case  it 
would  have  increased  our  obligations  to  him  if  he  had  com- 
pared Miss  Edgewortli's, talent  with  Miss  Austen's  and  Mrs. 
Gore's,  neither  of  whom,  though  their  strength  was  widely 
different,  ever  weighted  it  with  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
copy-book  morality. 

The  essay  on  Whist  we  fear  will  be  mischievous.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  game,  and  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  long  suit  system,  and  a  proof  that  it  must 
be  the  foundation  of  all  first-rate  play ;  but  the  writer  does 
not  consider  the  disturbance  which  its  universal  adoption 
would  produce  among  many  estimable  players  who  have 
been  used  to  conduct  an  intelligible  and  interesting  game 
on  the  principle  of  making  their  own  and  their  partner's 
court  cards  and  spoiling  those  of  their  enemies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ulterior  danger  that  under  the  long  suit  system 
whist  among  inferior  players  would  become  monotonous 
and  mechanical.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Hayward  is  of  opinion 
that  here  to  owe  cannot  help  entering  upon  a  period  of 
decadence ;  it  may  be  that  there  are  no  first-rate  whist- 
players  under  forty,  as  there  are  no  first-rate  poets,  painters, 
or  politicians.     This  lamentable  observation  occurs  in  the 


paper  on  Sir  Henry  Holland's  recollections,  which  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  reviewer  liked  and  respected  his  author 
too  much  to  let  slip  any  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  deferential 
sparring. 

The  articles  which  will  have  most  permanent  value  are  the 
short  notices  of  Van  de  Weyer,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lady 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  Dalling.  The  last  contains  some 
truly  charming  letters  to  the  Princess  of  Lichtenstein,  then 
Marie  Fox,  and  the  Countess  de  Puliga,  then  Henriette 
Sansom,  and  known  by  her  success  in  private  theatricals. 
Here  are  some  remarks  on  marriage  from  a  letter  to  the 
former : — 

**  Love,  in  its  passionate  meaning,  is  not  required.  I  will  give  you  a 
similtf  which  I  gathered  from  a  water  establishment.  Apply  a  coU, 
not  icy,  piece  of  wet  linen  to  your  chest,  and  cover  it  nicely  over,  it  gels 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  at  last  produces  perspiration.  Put  on  a  hot 
one,  and  it  gets  colder  and  colder,  until  it  gives  you  the  rheumatism. 
Passion  decreases  after  passing  too  often  through  the  madness  of 
jealousy.  Liking  and  affection  increase — increase  constantly,  even  in 
spite  of  bad  temper,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  happy  association." 

We  should  never  leave  off  if  we  were  to  begin  quoting 
from  the  two  sparkling  papers  on  the  Pearls  and  Mock 
Pearls  of  History,  and  the  Varieties  of  Literature  and  Art, 
each  of  which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  volume ;  but 
we  cordially  recommend  them  and  all  the  rest  of  the  book, 
except  perhaps  the  paper  on  Junius,  to  the  large  and 
increasing  class  of  readers  who,  like  a  celebrated  Athenian 
epicure,  prefer  to  have  their  food  chewed  for  them. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


NOTES    ON  LITERATURE, 


Fraiilein  Ludmilla  Assing,  well  known  through  her  share  in 
preparing  the  Varnhagen  correspondence  for  publication,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  editing  the  correspondence  and  literary 
remains  of  a  more  extraordinary  if  a  less  eminent  personage, 
the  Prince  Piickler-Muskau,  author  of  the  once  famous  Briefc 
eines  Verstorbenen^  and  the  original  of  Immermann's  satire. 
The  mere  biography  of  such  a  hero  would  scarcely  call  for 
notice,  as  the  social  celebrity  which  he  laboriously  achieved 
was  only  a  caricature  of  that  of  Byron  or  Alfieri,  with  a  double 
portion  of  extravagance  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  genius. 
But  he  was  in  correspondence  with  a  good  many  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  his  time,  and  it  was  thought  that  his  correspondence 
would  contain  some  details  of  interest  for  the  literar>'  history  of 
the  century.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  they  are 
smothered  in  a  mass  of  trivial  Liebes-Brie/chen  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  and  of  which  the  publication  shows,  to  say  the  least,  a 
curious  conception  of  decorum.  Apart  from  his  eccentricities, 
the  prince  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  marvels  of  landscape 
gardening  executed  under  his  superintendence  at  Muskau ;  on 
these  he  spent  two  fortunes,  his  own  and  his  wife's,  and  as  they 
were  still  incomplete,  procured  her  consent  to  a  divorce,  that  he 
might  marry  another  heiress,  for  which  purpose  he  came  to 
England.  The  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen  were  addressed  to 
her  to  whom  he  had  died  in  this  singular  manner,  but  the  main 
purpose  of  his  journey  was  not  fulfilled.  The  most  amusing 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  that  between  Piickler-Muskau  and 
Bettina  von  Arnim  ;  but  the  extravagancies  of  the  lady  seem  to 
have  had  a  sobering  effect  upon  her  friend,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  outdone  in  his  own  line.  Bettina's  accounts  of 
her  relations  with  Schleiermacher  in  some  of  the  letters  are 
abenteuerlich  to  a  degre^. 

The  February  number  of  the  Atlantic  reproduces  the  almost 
forgotten  story  of  Bettina's  English  translation  of  the  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  einem  ICinde,  how  in  disgust  with  the  prosaic 
language  of  an  Oxford  and  a  Cambridge  student  whom  she 
successively  employed  to  translate  her  favourite  rhapsodies,  she 
resolved  to  learn  English  and  to  do  the  work  herself,  and  actually 
did  so,  in  language  that  was  sometimes  pathetic  in  its  gram- 
matical unreason.  A  colossal  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  this 
remarkable  production  was  shipped  withdut  warning  to  this 
country,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  who,  sad  to  say, 
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declined  to  receive  it,  and  not  being  ransomed,  the  consignment 
was  finally  sold  for  waste  paper,  as  unclaimed  stock.  This  and 
the  following  number  of  the  same  magazine  also  contain  some 
interesting  recollections  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Owen  of  his  father, 
Robert  Owen,  and  New  Lanark. 

In  Uasere  -Z'l?/-^  (February  15)  R.  Gottschall  discusses  the 
"Modem  Historical  Drama,"  with  a  view  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  though  90  per  cent,  of  the  plays  annually  published  in  Ger- 
many are  historical  in  subject  only  one  per  cent,  of  those  acted 
are  so.  He  points  out  that  an  historical  play  is  ViO\.ij^so  facio 
emancipated  from  all  concern  for  dramatic  exigencies,  and  his 
remarks  tend  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  dramatist  to  historical 
incidents  which  have  a  natural  dramatic  unity  and*  completeness, 
or  to  the  illustration  of  a  striking  historical  character  by  the 
help  of  more  or  less  imaginary  circumstances,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  flagrantly  at  violence  with  truth. 

M.  Mont^ut  in  the  Revue  (March  i)  gives  from  tradition  a 
characteristic  anecdote  told  of  Bonaparte  during  his  stay  at 
Auxonne  between  1788  and  91  :  there  was  a  slight  tumult,  and 
the  crowd  had  been  vainly  summoned  to  disperse  ;  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  load,  and  then  stepping  forward  said :  **  Citoyens, 
que  les  honn^tes  gens  se  r^tirent  bien  vite  ;  je  n'ai  ordre  de  tirer 
que  sur  la  canaille  ;**  of  course  the  street  cleared  instantaneously. 

We  learn  from  the  Nation  that  Mr.Brownson,  the  represen- 
tative of  independent  Roman  Catholic  thought  in  America,  has 
begun  a  new  and  "last  series  "  of  his  Quarterly  Review y  which 
will  treat  of  religion,  politics,  philosophy,  and  general  literature. 

Professor  Bemhard  ten  Brink,  whose  Chaucer  studies  have 
met  with  due  acknowledgment  from  English  scholars,  will  soon 
remove  from  Marburg  to  his  new  position  in  the  University  of 
Strassburg.  We  hear  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  English 
Literature^  coming  down  to  Gascoyne^  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Dr.  C.  Th.  Heigel  writes  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
(March  9,  10)  to  combat  the  prevailing  impression,  explicitly 
countenanced  by  Baron  Hormayr,  that  the  extracts  from  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  published  by  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1740 
in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  were 
falsified  or  forged.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Hapsburg  male 
line  Charles  Albert  claimed  to  succeed,  under  this  will,  to  all 
the  States  governed  by  the  late  Emperor,  though,  like  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  on  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I. 
he  had  renounced  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  had  subsequently  recognized  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
on  his  own  account.  Authorities  then  and  later  were  divided 
on  the  question  whether,  according  to  German  usage,  the 
claim  of  the  male  representative  of  an  elder  female  line  was 
better  than  that  of  the  Erbtoehter  of  the  last  direct  male  heir. 
But  an  examination  of  the  original  documents  in  the  Vienna 
Archives — so  liberally  opened  to  students  under  the  direction 
of  H.  von  Arneth — has  convinced  Dr.  Heigel  that  Ferdinand*s 
will  did  really  speak  of  eheliche  Leibeserben,  lawful,  not  male 
heirs,  as  the  partizans  of  the  Bavarian  claim  insinuated. 


•  TYie  Allgemeine  Zeitung  {Y€t>,  16)  publishes  some  personal 
recollections  of  Friedrich  Riickert,  together  with  additional  ex- 
tracts from  the  correspondence  between  Riickert  and  Stockmar 
made  use  of  in  Baron  Stockmar*s  memoirs.  The  latter  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  181 2-13,  the  period  of  Riickert's  earliest 
loves  and  love-poems,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  intellectual 
tone  of  what  was  then  Young  Germany.  As  he  approached  mid- 
dle age,  Riickert's  Oriental  studies,  like  Uhland^s  mediaeval  and 
historical  ones,  had  somewhat  the  effect  of  withdrawing  him  from 
the  leading  place  he  might  have  claimed  amongst,contemporary 
German  poets  ;  though  the  author  of  Geharnischte  Sonetten 
could  not  well  escape  the  tribute  of  a  little  patriotic  doggerel  in 
1863.  It  appears  from  these  reminiscences  that  the  Persian 
mysticism  naturalized  in  his  verses  was  a  fair  representation  of 
his  attitude  towards  graver,  subjects  of  speculation,  but  we  are 
assured  that  he  died  a  Theist. 

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Feb.  15),  M.  Maxime  Du 
Camp  reviews  the  condition  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 


education  in  Paris.  In  the  elementary  schools,  which  have  a 
strong  family  likeness  all  the  world  over,  he  thinks  the  substance 
and  methods  of  teaching  all  that  can  be  wished,  but  buildings 
and  playgrounds  are  urgently  wanted.  He  repeats  the  com- 
plaints so  often  made  of  the  effect  of  the  concours  general  on 
the  lyceums  and  private  schools,  and  points  to  the  obvious 
remedy  of  making  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureat-es- 
lettres  a  reality.  The  University  education  has  been  ruined,  he 
considers,  by  politics,  the  Government  not  daring  to  appoint  the 
best  professors,  because  they  were  probably  its  enemies,  while 
the  actual  professors  found  it  easier  to  draw  audiences  by  a 
display  of  liberalism  than  by  seriotis  zeal  for  tuition.  M.  Chef- 
buliez  cqncludes  the  history  of  M^ta  Holdenis,  a  sentimental 
pietist  adventuress  from  German  Switzerland,  with  strange  bliTe 
eyes,  who  ends  as  a  Protestant  deaconess.  It  is  natural  to  com- 
pare her  to  Becky  Sharp  ;  without  being  as  powerfully  conceived, 
she  is  much  more  realistically  painted,  the  subtlest  point  being 
that  it  is  an  indulgence  to  her  to  deceive  herself  by  fancying 
that  she  is  giving  way  to  feelings  which  all  the  while  are  per- 
fectly under  control.  Even  when  unmasked  she  still  continues 
to  think  herself  what  it  suits  her  best  to  seem  ;  she  has  none  of 
the  cynicism  of  Becky,  who  never  for  a  moment  in  her  own 
inmost  heart  forgets  that  she  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  it  pleases 
the  author  to  call  her.  M^ta's  intrigues  are  very  ingeniously 
invented,  but  the  writer  scarcely  allows  himself  time  to  work 
them  out ;  as  soon  as  she  has  begun  to  do  serious  mischief,  she  is 
baffled  by  a  cou^  de  theatre^  which  would  be  more  in  place 
upon  the  stage.  

Anew  tragedy,  entitled  ^^  King  Vukashin^^  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  the  fertile  Serb  dramatist,  M.  Ban. 

The  Journal  officiel  de  la  Republique  fran^aise  has  re- 
cently -published  a  report  of  M.  Dozon,  the  French  consul  at 
Philipopoli,  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  popular 
songs  collected  among  the  Bulgarians  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. M.  Dozon  has  himself  made  a  collection,  embracing  all 
the  varieties  of  popular  Bulgarian  poetry,  which  is  now  ready 
for  publication. 

M.  Zubek,  the  biographer  of  Komensky  (Comenius),  is 
about  shortly  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  pedagogue.  The  first  volume  will  contain  his 
didactic  works  ;  the  second,  his  philological  works  ;  the  third, 
his  philosophical  and  metaphysical. 

*  ■    ■ "^ 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

studies  In  the  Histoxy  of  the  Benaissanca    By  Walter  H .  Pater. 

Macmillan  and  Co.     1873. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  criticism.  The  one,  which  may  be 
called  dogmatic,  attempts  to  fix  a  standard  of  taste,  pro- 
priety, .and  beauty,  and  judges  by  rule ;  the  other,  which 
may  be  called  esthetic,  refers  its  judgments  to  the  sensation 
of  the  individual  critic,  and  sets  up  no  other  standard.  If 
the  former  leads  to  a  hard  arid  Pharisaical  lack  of  sympathy, 
the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  mere  intellectual 
Sybaritism.  The  asthqjtic  critic  too  easily  becomes  a  vo- 
luptuary, seeking  to  stimulate  his  sensibilities  by  subtle 
flavours,  instead  of  discriminating  what  is  valuable  from 
what  is  worthless  for  tfie  information  of  the  world.  Yet  his 
method  is  really  right,  for  criticism  is  not  a  science,  neither 
is  there  any  absolute  djefiniton  of  beauty.  The  dogmatic 
critic  is  palpably  absurd  in  trying  to  impose  upon  the  world 
his  peculiar  canons  of  taste.  The  aesthetic  critic,  if  he  has 
been  resolutely  careful  to  train  his  aiffOijai^  by  the  study  of 
great  works,  and  if  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  explaining 
and  giving  a  reason  for  his  conclusions,  is  far  more  helpful 
to  the  cause  of  general  culture.  To  expect  an  objckiivc 
Giiltigkeit  in  matters  of  criticism  is  clearly  false.  It  is 
enough  that  the  critic  should  be  accomplished,  sincere, 
gifted  with  delicate  perceptions,  and  rational.  Mr.  Pater 
professedly  belongs  to  the  second  class  of  critics  ;  his  book  is 
.a  masterpiece  pf  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  aestheric 
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criticism.  "What  is  the  peculiar  sensation,  what  is  the 
peculiar  quality  of  pleasure,  which  his  work  has  the  property 
of  exciting  in  us,  and  which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere?" 
This  question,  which  Mr.  Pater  asks  (p.  40)  of  Botticelli, 
strikes  the  keynote  to  his  critical  method.  He  further  ex- 
plains his  purpose  in  the  preface ;  and  each  of  his  eight 
studies  is  a  wonderfully  patient  and  powerful  attempt  to  do 
that  which  is  most  difficult  in  criticism,  to  apprehend  for  his 
own  mind,  and  to  make  manifest  to  the  minds  of  others,  the 
peculiar  virtue  which  gives  distinction  to  the  work  he  has 
to  treat  of  In  this  way  the  critic  becomes  himself  an  artist,  a 
creator.  He  undertakes  at  once  a  higher  and  more  difficult 
task  than  the  Aristarchus  of  the  schools,  who  is  contented 
with  applying  his  shallow  foot-rule  of  preconceived  opinion. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Pater's 'own  tem- 
perament strongly  modify  his  perceptions.  We  find  in  him 
(to  use  his  own  phrase)  "  a  lover  of  strange  souls."  Nor 
is  he  wholly  free  from  the  intellectual  Sybaritism  to  which  the 
critics  of  his  school,  who  feed  themselves  on  beautiful 
things — "  en  exquis  amateurs,  en  humanistes  accomplis  " — 
are  liable.  Comparatively  isolated,  indifferent  to  common 
tastes  and  sympathies,  careless  of  maintaining  at  any  cost  a 
vital  connection  with  the  universal  instincts  of  humanity,  they 
select  what  gives  them  the  acutest  pleasure,  and  explain 
the  nature  of  that  pleasure  to  their  readers. 

The  great  distinction  of  this  book  is  that  its  author  has 
been  completely  conscious  of  what  he  wished  to  achieve,  and 
has  succeeded  in  the  elaboration  of  a  style  perfectly  suited  to 
his  matter  and  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  has  studied  his 
prose  as  carefully  as  poets  study  their  verses,  and  has  treated 
criticism  as  though  it  were  the  art  of  music.  Yet  he  is 
no  mere  rhetorician.  The  penetrative  force  and  subtlety 
of  his  intellect  are  everywhere  apparent  There  is  scarcely  a 
superfluous  word  or  a  hasty  phrase  in  the  whole  volume. 
Each  paragraph,  each  sentence  is  saturated  with  thought; 
not  with  that  kind  of  thought  which  Novalis  described  as  a 
"  dead  feeling,  a  wan,  weak  life,"  but  with  the  very  substance 
of  the  feeling  which  only  becomes  thought  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  expression  in  words.  To  do  justice  to  such  a  style 
either  by  quotation  or  by  description  is  difficult.  Yet  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  may  be  extracted  as  containing  in  brief 
something  of  the  peculiar  flavour  which  gives  value  to  the 
book : — ".  A  certain  strangeness,  something  of  the  blossoming 
of  the  aloe,  is,  indeed,  an  element  in  all  true  works  of  art ; 
that  they  shall  excite  or  surprise  us  is  indispensable"  (p.  62). 
"  No  one  ever  expressed  more  truly  than  Michel  Angelo  the 
notion  of  inspired  sleep,  effaces  charged  with  dreams"  (p.  59). 
"  The  spiritualist  is  satisfied  in  seeing  the  sensuous  elements 
escape  from  his  conceptions ;  his  interest  grows,  as  thq  dyed 
garment  bleaches  in  the  keener  air  "  (p.  195).  "I  suppose 
nothing  brings  the  real  air  of  a  Tuscan  town  so  vividly  to 
mind  as  those  pieces  of  pale  blue  and  white  porcelain,  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  like  firagments  of  the  milky  sky  itself 
fallen  into  the  cool  streets  and  breaking  into  the  darkened 
churches  "  (p.  53).  So  consummate  is  Mr.  Pater's  style  that 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  should  ever  have  allowed 
himself  to  repeat  the  same  phrase  (pp.  64,  dd^  "  but  only 
blank  ranges  of  rock  and  dim  vegetable  forms  as  blank  as 
they").  In  like  manner  he  is  so  patient  and  perfect  in  his 
study  of  picturesque  details  that  we  are  almost  in  spite  of 
ourselves  forced  to  challenge  the  veracity  of  his  images.  For 
the  most  part,  he  will  be  found  as  accurate  as  he  is  subtle.  Yet 
» when  he  speaks  (p.  30)  of  "  that  map  or  system  of  the  world 
held  as  a  great  target  or  shield  in  the  hands  of  the  grey-headed 
father  of  all  things,  in  one  of  the  earlier  frescoes  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,*'  he  has  forgotten  that  the  point*  of  this 
old  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  creative  Deme- 
urgus,  but  Christ,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  who  supports 


the  disc  of  the  universe,  with  its  concentric  rings  of  created 
•beings.     Such  minute  criticism,  however,  is  mere  cavilling. 

The  unity  of  the  book,  which  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  essays  collected  from  periodicals  and  polished  by 
their  author,  consists  in  this,  that  each  article  treats  of  some 
phase  of  the  Renaissance  through  a  representative  character 
or  work  of  art  Two  are  devoted  to  French  literature,  and 
Mr.  Pater  is  particularly  happy  in  his  exposition  of  the 
theory  that  the  renaissance  of  modem  Europe  originated  in 
France.  The  truth  of  this  theory,  which  may  easily  be 
exaggerated,  is  that  the  renaissance  was  not  a  sudden  and 
violent  explosion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  that  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  possessed  the  elements  of  culture 
— in  southern  Spain,  in  Provence,  in  Frederick  the  Second's 
Sicily,  in  the  Paris  of  Abdlard,  in  the  Florence  of  Boccaccio, 
and  in  the  Lombardy  of  the  Paterini  heretics — the  qualities  of 
renaissance  striving  after  liberty  were  discernible  within  the 
middle  age  itself.  Of  Mr.  Pater's  two  French  studies,  that  on 
Du  Bellay,  in  whom  he  sees  "  the  subtle  and  delicate  sweet- 
ness which  belong  to  a  refined  and  comely  decadence,"  is 
perhaps  the  more  interesting.  Like  Th^ophile  Gautier  and  like 
Baudelaire,  Mr.  Pater  has  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  beauty 
of  autumn  and  decay.  He  is  not  even  insensible  to  "  what 
may  be  called  the  fascination  of  corruption."  This,  which  is 
a  very  genuine  note  of  his  aesthetic  temperament,  leads  him 
at  times,  I  think,  to  make  mistakes  of  criticism.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  interpretation  of  Botti- 
celli's Madonnas.  They  are  all  painted  after  one  fixed  type 
of  beauty — Botticelli,  like  all  true  artists,  having  selected  and 
assimilated  for  himself  from  the  multitudes  of  forms  just  that 
which  represented  his  peculiar  ideal.  Mr.  Pater  imagines 
that  in  that  sad,  languid,  sleepy,  pallid  woman,  Botticelli 
sought  to  depict  one  who,  "  though  she  holds  in  her  hands 
the  'Desire  of  all  nations,*' is  one  of  those  who  are  neither 
for  God  nor  for  his  enemies"  ....  one  to  whom  the 
visit  of  Gabriel  brought  an  "  intolerable  honour."  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  eloquence  and  grace  with  which 
this  theory  is  worked  out  in  the  essay  on  Sandro  Botti- 
celli. But  I  must  suggest  that  it  ascribes  to  the  painter 
a  far  greater  amount  of  sceptical  self-consciousneSs  than  he 
was  at  all  likely  to  have  possessed.  However  we  may  ex- 
plain Botticelli's  preference  for  that  melancholy  type  of 
beauty,  we  must  remember  that  Lippo  Lippi,  his  master, 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  his  fellow-student,  present  us  with  two 
other  varieties  of  the  same  type,  markedly  different,  it  is 
true,  in  Sentiment  from  Botticelli's,  but  yet  like  enough  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  type  itself  was  the  note  of  a 
specific  school,  and  not  the  deliberate  invention  of  an  anta- 
gonist of  the  most  cherished  Catholic  tradition.  It  is  far 
more  consistent  with  Florentine  feeling  to  suppose  that 
in  his  Madonna's  melancholy  Botticelli  tried  to  delineate 
her  premonition  of  the  coming  sword,  and  not  her  weariness 
in  beipg  the  mother  of  the  sinless  Saviour.  A  criticism  of 
Michel  Angelo,  which  is  marked  by  the  same  subtlety  and 
originality,  may  be  questioned  in  like  manner  as  somewhat 
over-refined.  In  the  essay  on  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  Mr. 
Pater  jdefines  with  much  delicacy  what  are  the  different 
methods  by  which  great  sculptors  have  spiritualized  their 
several  kinds  of  work.  Passing  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
noticing  the  incompleteness  of  much  that  he  has  left,  he 
says :  "  Well !  that  incompleteness  is  Michel  Angelo's 
equivalent  for  colour  in  sculpture ;  it  is  his  way  of  ethe- 
realizing  pure  form,  relieving  its  hard  realism,  communi- 
cating to  it  breath,  pulsation,  the  effect  of  life."  This  is 
extremely  ingenious,  and  subjectively  it  is,  perhaps,  true : 
we  gain  by  the  suggestive  ruggedness  of  much  of  Michel 
Angelo's  work — in  which  it  seems  as  if  a  soul  were  escaping 
from  the  stone.      But  did  Michel  Aiigelo  really  calculate 
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this  effect?  That  is  what  is  more  than  doubtful.  When  he 
had  the  time,  the  will,  the  opportunity,  he  finished  with  the 
utmost  polish.  His  "  Moses  "  and  his  ".Night  "—the  latter 
of  which  he  illustrated  by  one  of  his  most  splendid  poems 
— are  smoothed  and  rounded  and  completed  in  their 
slightest  curves.  And  to  this  perfection  of  finish  his  work 
was  always  approximating.  That  it  often  fell  short  may  be 
explained  simply  by  the  facts  of  his  life  and  the  strange 
qualities  of  his  temperament. 

In  the  essay  on  "The  Poetry  of  Michel  Angelo"  Mr. 
Pater  shows  the  truest  sympathy  for  what  has  generally  been 
overlooked  in  this  stem  master — his  sweetness.  The 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  that  sweetness  is  one  of  the 
triumphs  ot  Mr.  Pater's  criticism.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
attracts  him  le'ss  as  an  artist  merely  than  as  a  personality  of 
deep  and  splendid  fascination.  Pico  della  Mirandola  again 
receives  a  separate  study,  in  which  we  are  made  to  feel  with 
an  intensity  peculiar  to  Mr.  Pater's  style,  the  charm,  as  of 
some  melody,  which  clung  about  him.  The  longest  essay 
in  the  book  is  on  Winckelmann,  which,  besides  containing 
a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  man,  is  full  of  good  criticism 
of  the  Greek  in  contrast  with  the  modern  spirit.  What  is 
said  on  p.  195  about  the  way  in  which  Winckelmann  was 
privileged  to  approach  Greek  art  is  perfect.  As  the  book 
begins  with  a  preface  which  sets  forth  the  author's  theory  of 
criticism,  so  it  ends  with  a  conclusion  in  which  he  expresses 
his  theory  of  life.  Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  we 
have  but  a  short  breathing  space.  How  are  we  to  use  it  best 
by  "  getting  as  many  pulsations  as  possible  into  the  given 
time  ?  "  Mr.  Pater's  answer  is  that  Art  is  after  all  the  most 
satisfactory"  pursuit :  "  Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic  passion, 
the  desire  of  beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art's  sake  has  most ; 
for  art  comes  to  you  professing  frankly  to  give  nothing  but 
the  highest  quality  to  your  moments  as  they  pass,  and 
simply  for  those  moments'  sake."  J.  A.  Symonds. 


ART  NOTES. 


The  death  of  Gustave  Ricard  has  excited  universal  regret  in 
France.  At  Marseilles,  where  he  was  bom,  his  portrait  (one  of 
his  latest  works),  crowned  in  gold  and  veiled  in  crape,  has  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grande  salle  of  the  Cercle  Artisque. 
M.  Joseph  Autran,  of  the  Acaddmie  Frangaise,  has  published  a 
sonnet  to  the  "  Noble  artiste  aimd,  dont  nous  creusons  la  tombe," 
and  M.  Charles  Yriarte  in  the  present  number  of  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts  QQXi\.TCa\x\^^  an  appreciative  biographical  and 
critical  article.  Gustave  Ricard  was  born  in  1824,  at  Marseilles, 
and  went  to  Paris  in  1844  to  study  in  the  atelier  of  Ldon  Coynet, 
and  from  thence  in  1847  to  Italy,  where  he  passed  some  time  at 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice.  It  was  the  great  Venetian  masters 
who  chiefly  attracted  him,  and  their  influence  was  to  the  last 
apparent  in  his  painting.  In  1850  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  a 
little  painting  of  "  Une  Boh^mienne  tenant  un  chat,"  which  at 
once  brought  him  into  notice,  and  from  that  time  he  contributed 
regularly  to  the  great  French  exhibition,  sometimes  sending  as 
many  as  eight  or  nine  portraits,  until  1859,*  when  for  some  un- 
kno^Ti  reason  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  exhibition.  He 
lived,  we  are  told,  a  simple  retired  life  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  and 
never  sought  to  attract  popularity  ;  his  work  indeed  was  more 
calculated  to  please  the  critical  few  than  the  undiscerning  many. 
His  portrait,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  etching  by  M.  Le  Rat  in 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts^  is  more  like  that  of  a  Venetian 
senator  by  Titian  or  Moroni  than  a  modem  French  artist  by 
himself. 

The  Gazette ^es  Beaux- ArtSy  the  publication  of  which  was 
delayed  from  the  ist  to  the  6th  of  March  on  account  of  the 
extra  number  of  plates,  contains— i.  An  article  by  M.  Ren^ 
Menard  on  the  important  collection  of  paintings  of  the  French 
school  in  the  possession  of  M.  Laurent  Richard.  Several 
engravings  from  the  pictures  in  this  collection  are  given ;  among 
others  a  strong,  and  somewhat  coarse  etching  by  M.  Feyen 


Perrin  of  Delacroix's  M^d^a,  of  which  M.  Laurent  Richard 
possesses  a  reduced  copy,  and*  a  charming  etching  by  M.  Greux 
after  Duprd  called  La  Riviere.    We  understand  that  this  col- 
lection is  to  be  sold  at  Paris  early  in  April.    2.  A  notice  by 
Emile  Galichon  of  J.-C.  Robinson's  Critical  account  of  the 
drawing  by  Michel-Angelo  and  Raffaello  in  the  University 
Galleries^  Oxford.     3.  An  account  of  the  writing  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  charters  and  diplomas  in  the  Musde  des 
Archives  Nationales,  illustrated  with  several  quaint  examples  of 
grotesque  Gothic  ornament.    4.   The  biographical  account  of 
Gustave  Ricard,  before  mentioned.     5.  An  article  entitled  **  Un 
coUectionneur  de  I'an  VI.,"  which  makes  known  a  most  impor- 
tant collection  of  pictures  that  has  been  hoarded  away  in  the 
Rue  Castiglione,  by  M.  Papin,  without  any  one  suspecting  its 
existence.      The  collection  includes  paintings  of  the  Italian, 
the  German,  the  Flemish,  and  the  French  schools,  but  the  later 
Dutch  masters  are  the  best  represented.    The  Gazette  furnishes 
us  with  etchings  from  pictures  by  Isaac  van  Ostade,  Philip 
Wouverman,  Phil.  Debucourt,  and  Ruysdael  in  this  hitherto 
unknown  collection.    6.  M.  Alfred  Darcel  concludes  his  article 
on  "Le  Mouvement  Archdologique  relatif  au   moyen  age." 
7.  In  an  article  entitled,  though  for  what  reason  does  not  appear. 
'*  From  Hugo  van  der  Goes  to  John  Constable,"  M.  Henn 
Perrier  deigns  to  acknowledge   the  existence  of  an  English 
school  of  painting,  and  to  regret  that  it  is  unrepresented  in  the 
Louvre.     M.  Perrier  gives  a  slight  and  somei^hat  inaccurate 
account  of  several  of  our  English  landscapists,  and  then  passes 
on  to  some  of  the  least  noteworthy  of  the  later  Dutch  masters. 
The  article  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  Canova  by  Jackson,  an 
etching  of  a  Fishmonger's  stall,  after  Abram  van  Beyeren,  and 
"  Les  bords  de  la  Meuse,"  after  Van  Goyen.     It  will  be  seen 
that  this  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  was  well  worth 
waiting  for. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Ldon  Vaudoyer,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the  present  day,  is  open  for  a 
few  weeks  at  the  fecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  His  greatest  work,  the 
Cathedral  of  Marseilles,  begun  in  1855,  was  unfortunately  left  un- 
finished at  his  death,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  drawings  and  plans 
he  has  made  for  it  will  be  suflicient  to  enable  his  friend  and 
pupil  M.  Esperandieu  to  continue  the  work  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  begun  by  the  master.  Ldon  Vaudoyer  was  one  of 
those  architects  who  aspire  to  create  a  modem  style. 


A  sale  was  announced  for  March  i  of  the  studies  and  sketches 
of  Aug.  Anastasi,  the  French  artist  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  struck  with  blindness  in  1870.  In  the  preface  to  the  cata- 
logue there  is  a  short  account  of  Anastasi' s  life,  distinguished 
alike  by  its  talents  and  its  misfortune.  The  finished  works  of 
the  artist's  studio  were  sold  about  a  year  ago,  and  met  with  suc- 
cessful competition,  but  at  that  time,  when  he  was  still  hoping  to 
regain  his  sight,  Anastasi  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  his  cherished  studies  and  sketches  for  future  paintings. 
Now,  however,  all  hope  is  over,  and  the  poor  blind  painter  sells 
everything.  The  catalogue,  besides  a  few  paintings,  contains  a 
list  of  400  studies  painted  from  nature,  and  200  water-colour 
drawings. 

At  a  recent  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge 
of  ancient  and  modern  engravings,  the  property  of  a  well-known 
print-collector,  the  following  high  prices  were  realized  :---By 
Albrecht  Durer,  "  Adam  and  Eve,"/73  ;  "  St.  Hubertus,"  ^36  ; 
^'*  Melencolia,"  £i\  los.  By  Marc  Antonio,  **  Adam  and  Eve, 
;^59 ;  «  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens,"  ;^84  ;  "  St.  Cecilia,"  ;^5o  ; 
"  Judgment  of  Paris,"  ;^8o ;  *'  A  Woman  Watering  a  Plant," 
;^94.  By  Raphael  Morghcn,'  "  Aurora,"  ;f  53  ;  and  lastly  the 
celebrated  print  of  the  "  Three  Trees,"  by  Rembrandt,  ^123. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Hippisley  collection,  from  whence  this  impres- 
sion was  derived,  it  fetched  ;^83 . 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cercle  de  I'Union  Artisque  in 
the  Place  Vendome  is,  we  are  told,  crowded  every  day.  This 
exhibition  of  the  great  art  club  of  Paris  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
anii'Chambre  to  the  "  Salon,"  for  many  French  artists  allow 
their  pictures  to  be  criticised  here  before  sending  them  to  the 
greater  exhibition  of  the  Champs- Elysdes,  which  does  not  open 
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until  May.  The  great  attraction  of  the  present  collection  is  a 
full-length  life-size  portrait  of  Madame  Rattazzi,  by  Charles 
Jalabert,  which  ^tands  forth  from  a  brilliant  scarlet  back- 
ground. It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness  as  well  as  a 
most  striking  painting.  Other  works  of  great  merit  are — "  Sur 
la  Plage,"  a  fine  effect  of  sea  and  -sky,  by  G.  Jundt ;  **  Le 
Rosario,  Souvenir  d'Espagne,"  by  Gustave  Dor^  ;  "  Le  Passage 
du  Gu^/'  by  Broun  ;  and  "  Laveuses  k  Medinet  en  Egypte/'  by 
Bonnat.  

The  March  number  of  the  Portfolio  contains  the  beginning 
of  a  narrative  called  "  The  Sylvan  Year/'  by  Raoul  Dubois. 
The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  "  whatever  Nature  may 
be  from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to 
the  artist  (whether  literary  or  pictorial)  mainly  as  it  is  related  in 
ways  more  or  less  mysterious  to  the  world  of  feeling  which  lies 
within  our  own  breasts."  He  has  therefore  deemed  it  advisable 
to  **  introduce  one  or  two  fictitious  personages  and  an  element  of 
human  interest "  into  what  promises  to  be  a  descriptive  history 
of  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  "  The  Sylvan  Year  " 
is  enriched  by  two  splendid  etchings^one,  a  flight  of  wild  geese 
-over  a  barren  moor,  by  Karl  Bodmer,  and  the  other,  some  trunks 
of  forest  trees  in  weird  sunlight,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Among  Professor  Brunn's  ArchcBologische  Miscellen  which 
appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich 
for  November  last,  we  find  notice  of  two  monuments  which  have 
a  special  interest  for  students  of  ancient  art  in  this  country  : 
(i)  the  so-called  Harpy  monument  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  in  1838  on  the  acropolis  of  Xanthus,  and  now  in  the 
Lycian  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  (2)  an  archaic  figure 
of  Apollo  acauired  for  the  national  collection  about  ten  years 
ago  from  Lord  Strangford,  and  now  in  the  Phigaleian  Room.  The 
peculiarly  archaic  style  of  its  sculpture,  in  which  the  elements 
of  an  Attic  and  a  provincial  school  seem  to  be  blended,  has  ob- 
tained for  the  Harpy  monument  aplace  of  considerable  importance 
among  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  while  the  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ject which  it  represents  has  given  rise  to  a  conflicting  variety  of 
opinions.  As  regards  the  peculiarities  of  style,  Brunn  had  pre- 
viously (1870,  ii.,  p.  205)  communicated  his  opinion.  His  pur- 
pose is  now  with  the  interpretation  of  the  subject.  Curtius,  the 
most  recent  authority  on  the  matter,  had  discovered  in  the  egg- 
shaped  bodies  of  the  Harpies,  from  which  the  monument  derives 
its  name,  a  profound  symbolical  manifestation  of  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  What  suggested  this  idea  was  the  fact 
that  the  Harpies  are  undoubtedly  represented  as  in  the  stct  of 
carrying  off  the  souls  of  deceased  persons^  whether  the  daughters 
of  Pandareos,  as  is  supposed,  or  not.  And  what  further  lent 
colour  to  the  theory  was  the  presence  of  such  attributes  as  the 
apple  and  pomegranate,  which  were  associated  in  the  Greek 
mind  with  thoughts  of  a  life  in  the  lower  world.  On  tlyj  other 
hand^  Brunn  points  out  that  the  primary  signification  both  of 
the  pomegranate  and  apple  was  that  of  a  symbol  of  marriage, 
and  that  it  was  only  through  their  occurrence  as  symbols  of  the 
marriage  of  Hades  and  Persephone  that  they  came  to  have  some 
indirect  reference  to  after  life.  Of  the  other  attributes  which 
occur  on  the  monument,  the  cow  with  its  sucking  calf,  the  egg, 
and  the  dove  of  Aphrodite  are  obvious  emblems  of  family  life. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  three  stages  of  life  represented 
by  the  figures  of  a  boy,  a  youth,  and  a  man.  Starting,  there- 
fore, with  the  idea  that  the  artist's  design  was  simply  to  indi- 
cate the  ties  of  family  life  which  had  been  broken  by  the 
death  of  the  person  or  persons  whom  he  was  employed  to 
commemorate,  the  subject  admits  of  easy  explanation.  It  is 
unusual,  no  doubt,  to  find  in  the  sepulchral  art  of  Greece  such 
an  obvious  representation  of  death  as  that  of  Harpies  carrying 
off  souls,  the  mere  existence  of  a  stele  ox  a  tomb  bemg  sufficient 
evidence  of  that  event.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  work  of  a  people  not  purely 
Greek,  and  distinguished  above  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  tor  the 
veneration  of  their  dead.  That  people  accustomed  to  the  con- 
templation of  death,  as  the  Lycians  appear  to  have  been,  may 
have  regarded  such  representations  of  it  without  horror,  is  not 
unlikely.  That  they  had  arrived  at  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  at  the  early  period  to  which  this  monument  is  as- 
signed, is  highly  improbable. 

With  regard  to  the  Strangford  Apollo,  Brunn  has  found  from 
a  detailed  comparison  of  it  with  the  Aeginetan  statues  in  Munich 


that  it  belongs  to  the  same  school,  the  differences  being  only 
such  as  would  be  expected  among  the  individual  artists  attached 
to  one  school,  and,  indeed,  not  much  greater  than  those  which 
have  been  observed  between  the  sculptures  of  the  western  and 
those  of  the  eastern  pediments  of  the  temple  at  Aegina,  The 
expression  of  face  in  the  Strangford  Apollo  and  the  position  of 
the  eyes  and  mouth  are  more  pleasant  than  in  the  Aeginetan 
figures,  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
when  we  turn  from  the  finely  rendered  anatomy  of  the  body  to 
the  petrified  smile  of  the  face. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Edward  Magnus  has 
recently  been  opened  at  Berlin.  There  is  a  notice  of  it  in  a 
recent  number  of  Im  Neuen  Reich,  The  critic  considers  that 
Magnus's  chief  significance  for  the  present  generation  lies  in 
the  peculiar  conception  of  womanhood  in  his  paintings. 

Now  that  the  Cesnola  collection  of  antiquities  from  Cyprus 
has  left  this  country  for  good,  and  the  air  has  again  become 
clear  of  the  thunders  of  our  watchful  monitors  in  the  press,  it  is 
consoling  to  find  that  the  opportunity  was  not  also  lost  of  secur- 
ing photographs  of  such  of  the  objects  as  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  might  be  deemed  the  most  important  for  purposes  of 
historical  study.  A  series  of  photographs  from  objects  selected 
for  this  purpose  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  The  Anti- 
quities discovered  in  Cyprus  by  General  di  Cesnola^  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sidney  ColviUy  M,A,  (London  :  Mansell  and 
Co.  1873.)  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Colvin  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  placing  in  a  vivid  light  the  very  scant  knowledge  which 
we  as  yet  possess  in  reference  to  that  very  obscure  problem,  the 
relationship  of  early  Greek  sculpture  to  the  contemporary  art  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  a  problem  upon  which  the  time  appears  not 
to  have  arrived  yet  for  an  influx  of  new  light.  At  all  events  the 
hopes  recently  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  discoveries  in  Cyprus 
seem  to  have  little  promise  of  being  speedily  realized.  Further 
research  may  do  a  great  deal,  especially  if  attended  with  the 
discovery  of  sculptures  in  the  more  precious  materials  in  which 
those  artists  loved  to  work,  by  whom  the  craft  in  Cyprus  is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  influenced.  Again,  before  we  can  be  satis- 
fied of  a  genuine  Greek  influence  having  been  exercised  on  the 
art  of  that  island,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce,  instead  qf  a 
multitude  of  heads,  att  least  a  few  bodies  in  which  a  sincere  effort 
has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  human  form  with  some  degree 
of  truth  to  nature.  For  Greek  sculpture,  it  would  seem,  had  not 
itself  shaken  off  Asiatic  influence,  and  certainly  had  not  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  fine  art,  until  it  took  to  statuary  and  the  close  study 
of  the  human  form.  That  which  is  most  striking  in  the  remains 
of  Greek  sculpture,  the  scarcity  of  heads  as  compared  with 
torsoes,  is  exactly  inverted  in  the  case  of  Cyprian  remains. 
Meantime  we  must  be  thankful,  even  though  these  photographs 
are  not  the  best  that  could  be  produced,  for  the  service  which 
has  been  rendered  by  preserving  the  typical  objects  qf  the  Ces- 
nola collection  in  a  manner  with  which  serious  students  ot 
ancient  art  can  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Athenceum,  of  March  8th,  Mr.  Wood  com- 
municates an  account  of  his  excavations  at  Ephesus,  together 
with  a  ground  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  accuracy  of 
which  appears  ijpr  the  most  part  to  be  vouched  for  by  remains 
found  in  situ.  Short  as  it  is,  the  letter  conveys  a  striking' 
picture  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  which  beset  enterprize 
of  this  kind  in  a  country  where  the  population  is  enervated  by 
marsh  fever  and  degraded  by  superstition.  The  marvel  is  that 
even  the  ambition  of  finding  one  of  the  lost  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world  should  have  sustained  Mr.  Wood  through  these 
years  of  incessant  toil  and  vexation.  As  an  architect  he  would 
also  of  course  have  derived  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  fact 
that  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot 
on  which  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture might  be  finally  determined.  The  temple  is  now  found 
to  have  been  octastyle,  that  is,  with  'k  row  of  eight  columns  in 
front,  not  decastyle,  as  had  sometimes  been  supposed^  for  the 
sake  of  working  in  Pliny's  measurement  of  the  width  (220  feet) 
without  requiring  what  was  obviously  much  too  large  an  inter- 
columniation.  And  yet  Pliny's  measurement  seems  to  be 
correct,  the  fact  being  that  it  applies  very  well  to  the  lowermost 
step  of  the  raised  platform  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  not 
to- the  uppermost  step.    This  lowermost  step  measures  238  feet 
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35  inches  English.    Mr.  Wood  is  not  yet  prepared  to  verify 
the  dimension  of  length  given  by  Pliny.    With  regard  to  the 
number  of  external  columns,  Pliny  is  again  found  to  have  been 
accurate  in  reckoning  them  at  one  hundred.     Of  these  thirty-six 
were  sculptured  (columnac  coelatae).    Having  found  important 
remains  of  sculptured  columns  in  front,  Mr.  Wood  proposes  to 
account  for  the  thirty-six  by  placing  two  rows  of  eightjeach  at 
either  end,  though  as  yet  no  trace  of  sculptured  drums  has 
been  found  in  the  rear,  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  antae.     It 
still  remains  a  puzzle,  however,  whether  we  are  to  interpret 
Pliny's  expression  as  meaning  that  the  columns  were  sculptured 
all  the  way  up,  or  whether  only  a  portion  at  the  base  was 
decorated  with  figures  in  relief.     From  Mr. Wood's  letter  in  the 
Times  (25th  February)  they  would  appear  to  have  been  sculptured 
to  the  distance  of  at  least  three  drums  up  from  the  base.     Each 
drum  being  of  the  height  of  the  figures  upon  it,  that  would  give 
three  tiers  of  figures.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  singular  that  the  bronze 
medallion  in  the  Biblioth^que  in  Paris,  which  presents  a  view 
of  the  front  of  the  temple,  should  only  show  one  row  of  figures 
on  the   columns.    As  to  Pliny's  other  statement  that  twenty- 
seven  of  the  columns  were  the  gift  of  kings,  the  only, evidence 
as  yet  found  consists  of  some  fragments  of  base  mouldings,  on 
which  large  finely-cut  letters  occur,  which  are  so  far  intelligible 
that  they  must  be  parts  of  proper  names,  and  possibly  the 
names  of  the  donors.    The  excavations  now  employ  a  large 
force  of  workmen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the  un- 
healthy season  sets  in  the  entire  area  of  the  temple  will  have 
been  explored.     When  this  is  done  it  would  be  advisable  to 
clear  away  the  soil  to  some  distance  round  the  outside  of  the 
platform  to  see  whether  or  not  the  sculptures  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  if  there  were  any,  may  not  have  been  thrown 
outwards  by  the  fall. 

During^  the  summer  of  1874  ^  ^^^Y  interesting  exhibition  will 
take  place  in  Russia.  The  venerable  city  of  Kief  has  been 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  Russian 
Archaeological  Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  Moscow 
Archaeological  Society,  Count  Ouvarof,  has  issued  circulars 
calling  the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  the  exhibition  which  will 
then  and  there  be  held.  All  kinds  of  objects  in  any  way  illus- 
trative of  Slavonic  archaeology  will  be  gladly  received  for 
exhibition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  most  valuable  and  instructive 
collection  will  be  brought  together.  The  period  which  it  is  chiefly 
intended  to  illustrate  is  that  which  lies  "  between  the  seventh  or 
ninth  century  and  the  end  of  the  fourteenth/'  that  is  to  say : — 
For  Russia,  up  to  the  death  of  Dmitry  Donskoi  (1389) ;  for 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  to  the  death  of  Wcnceslas  IV. 
(14 19) ;  for  Servia,  to  the  battle  of  Kasof  (1389)  ;  for  Poland,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  of  Hungary  (1382);  for  Galicia,  to  the  death 
of  Casimir  III.  (1370) ;  for  Pomerania,  to  the  death  of  Wralislas 
VII.  (1457) ;  for  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Lusatia,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Roumania,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 

The  '*  Wagner  Society  "  repeated  the  scheme  of  their  first  con- 
cert at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  March  6th,  as  arihounced.  The  hall 
was  densely  crowded,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  even 
greater  than  the  first  time,  which  shows  how  decided  a  mark  the 
works  of  Wagner  have  made  in  this  country,  as  they  had  to  appeal 
this  time  not  to  a  narrow  circle  of  special  friends,  but  to  a  mis- 
cellaneous gathering.  The  engagements  of  Herr  Diener  on  the 
continent  had  made  his  stay  for  this  concert  impossible.  In 
consequence  his  place  as  vocalist  had  been  taken  by  Mdlle. 
Girardi  and  Signor  Garcia.  The  former  sang  "  Elizabeth's 
Prayer  "  from  Tannhauser  and  "  Elsa's  Song  "  from  Lohengrin 
with  good  taste  and  a  fresh  voice.  Signor  Garcia  gave  but  Httle 
satisfaction  in  Wolfram's  "  Romance"  from  Tannhauser,  while 
two  French  songs  written  in  Wagner's  earlier  style  seemed  to 
be  more  congenial  to  his  powers  of  rendering.  The  orchestra 
followed  their  excellent  leader  Mr.  Dannreuther  with  unabated 
enthusiasm  and  bravura. 


Mr.  Walter  Bache's  ninth  annual  concert  took  place  on 
February  28th.  The  most  interesting  features  were  two  new 
works  by  Franz  Liszt,  the  introduction  of  whose  compositions 
into  this  countiy  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  meritonous  zeal 
of  bis  distinguished  pupil.  They  were  Psalm  xiii.,  and  the 
"Chorus  of  Reapers"  from  Herder's  *'  Prometheus."  The  former 


work  is  an  elaborate  setting  of  the  biblical  text  for  tenor  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  in  which  the  style  of  contemplative 
repose  which  is  generally  thought  to  befit  the  musical  ren- 
dering of  religious  subjects  is  changed  for  the  most  modern 
expression  of  personal  feeling.  Since  Beethoven's  *'  Missa 
solemnis,"  the  former  style  would  indeed  seem,  to  say  the 
least,  antiquated,  and  we  can  only  give  our  fullest  consent  to 
Liszt's  attempt  to  individualize  the  character  of  the  struggling 
and  despairing  psalmist  in  the  most  dramatic  manner.  The 
effect  of  the  work  depends  in  consequence  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  rendering  of  the  solo  part,  and  in  the  qualities  required 
for  this  most  difficult  task  Mr.  Henry  Guy  was  entirely 
deficient.  His  agreeable  but  not  very  strong  tenor  was  almost 
crushed  by  the  pressure  of  Liszt's  passion  combined  with  a 
full-scored  orchestral  accompaniment.  Chorus  and  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bache,  were  excellent  both  in  the  sur- 
mounting of  diflSculties  of  counterpoint  and  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  melodious  passages.  The  "Chorus  of  Reapers"  is 
a  musical  idyll,  full  of  delicious  melody  and  orchestral  colour- 
ing, reminding  one  of  Beethoven's  "  Pastoral  symphony"  with 
its  songs  of  nightingale  and  quail.  The  public  were  charmed 
and  surprised  by  this  mild  form  of  the  "  music  of  the  future," 
and  demanded  the  chorus  <//z  ca^o.  Wagner's  "Huldigungs 
Marsch,"  a  piece  full  of  broad  melody  and  festfve  brilliancy, 
but  of  a  strongly  occasional  type  and  only  partly  scored  by 
the  composer  himself,  was  the  third  novelty  of  the  evening.  It 
remains  to  add  a  few  words  about  Mr.  Bache's  playing  of 
Schumann's  concerto  in  A.  (Op.  54).  We  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  great  technical  skill,  combined  with  a  rare 
perception  of  poetical  intentions,  .which  advantageously 
characterize  Mr.  Bache's  style.  It  required  all  these  quali- 
ties to  render  successfully  the  plaintive  passion  of  the  first 
part,  and  to  surmount  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  brilliant 
finale  in  the  way,  which  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  audience.  This  piece,  and  the  choral  march  from 
Beethoven's  *'  Ruins  of  Athens,"  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Manns.  

New  Publications. 

Grimm,  H.       Zur   Abwehr  gegen   Herrn  Prof.   Dr.  A.  Springer's 

Raphael- Studien.     Berlin  :  Dtimmler. 
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u.  Uebersetzung,  mit  Einleitung,  Notcn  u.  Excursen  verschen  von  A. 

Ilf[-     (Quellenschriften  fiir  Kunstgeschichte    u.    Kunsttechnik   des 

MittelaJtcrs  u.  der  Renaissance.)   iv.  Bdchen.    Wien  :  Braumiiller. 
HiPLER,  F.      Literaturgeschichte  des  Bisthums  Ermland.      Leipzig: 

Peter. 
HiPLER,  F.     Spicilegium  Copemicanum.     Leipzig :  Peter. 
HiRSCHE,  K.     Prolegomena  zu  einer  neuen  Ausgabe  der  Imitatis  Xti, 

(Endeavour  to  establish  authorship. )     Berlin  :  Luderitz. 
Kaufmann,  J.  Traite  de  la  langue  du  poete  Ecossais  William  Dunbar, 
'  precede  d*une  esquisse  de  sa  vie  et  de  ses  poemes,  ct  d'un  choix  de 

ses  poesies.    Bonn :  Weber. 
Massaloff,  N.      Les   Rembrandt   de  I'Ermitage  Imperial  de  Saint 

Petersbourg.  40  planchs  gravees  \  I'Eau  Corte.  Leipzig  :  Drugulin. 
Pater,  W.  H.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance.  Macmillan. 
Prinzessin  Amalie,  Herzogin  zu  Sachsen,  Drauiatische  Werke :  im 
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vervoUstandigt u. hrsg.  V.  R.Waldmiiller.  i  Bd.  Leipzig:  Tauchnitz. 
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Physical  Science. 

(1.)  Voyaere  en  Abyssinia  Execute  de  1862  ^  1864.  Par  Guillaume 
Lejean.     Text  and  atlas  folio.     Paris  :  L.  Hachette  et  Cie.     1872. 

(2.)  GiiUlaumd  L^ean  et  ses  Voyacres.  Par  Richard  Cortambert. 
Extrait  du  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  G^graphie.  Paris  :  Ch.  Dela- 
grave  et  Cie.    1872. 

From  M.  Cortambert's  very  pleasant  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
well-known  French  traveller,  whose  posthumous  work  on 
Abyssinia  is  now  before  us,  we  learn  that  Guillaume  Lejean 
was  the  son  of  a  humble  Breton  farmer,  of  Plou^gat-Guerrand, 
in  Finisterre.  Distinguished  as  a  youth  by  his  intelligence^ 
love  of  work,  and  retentive  memory,  he  was  taken  in  hand 
by  the  priests  of  the  College  of  St  Pol  de  L^on,  who  hoped 
one  day  to  see  him  take  a  high  place  in  their  brotherhood. 
But  his  independent  spirit  rebelled  against  the  monotonous 
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calm  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  chose  rather  the 
uncertainties  of  a  free  life.     Appointed  secretary  to  the  Sous- 
Pr<$fecture  of  Morlaix  at  an  early  age,  •  and  availing  himself 
of  his  position  to  gratify  his  love  of  historical  research,  he 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  town  the  materials  for  a  "  Com- 
munal  History  of  Finisterre,"  which  he   published   in   his 
twenty-second  year,  and,  later,  for  a  work  on  "  Brittany  and  its 
Historians."     In  1847  ^^  came  to  Paris,  where  he  maintained 
himself  for  a  time  as  a  journalist.    Ancient  geography,  closely 
allied  as  it  is  to  history,  became  a  favourite  study :  Lejean 
was  specially  attracted  towaids  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
which  offered  striking  comparisons  of  a  bygone  age  with  a 
story  in  process  of  formation ;  a  great  past  to  examine,  and  a 
strangely  curious  present  period  of  nationalities  the  most 
diverse  and  tendencies  the  most  opposite  submitting  to  the 
rule  of  a  handful  of  Asiatic  Mohammedans,  who  for  centuries 
have  been,  as  it  were,  camped  in  Europe.     It  was  now  his 
good  fortune,  favoured  by  recommendations  from  several 
distinguished  men,  to  obtain  a  mission  from  the  Institute  to 
travel  in  the  East,  and  soon  Lejean  was  traversing  on  foot 
the  mountains  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  the  Roumanian  Princi- 
palities,   Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,   noting  alike  the 
diversified  topography  and  ethnology  of  those   countries. 
This  tour  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  monograph  on  the  peoples 
of  Turkey,  accompanied  by  a  map,  which  was  published  as 
one  of  the  supplementary  parts  of  Peferma/m's  MUiJieilungeny 
and  is  still  perhaps  the  most  important  work  on  the  ethno- 
graphy of  that  part  of  Europe.   A  few  years  after  his  return  to 
Paris  from  this  undertaking  he  formed  the  project  of  ascend- 
ing the  Nile  as  far  as  its  sources,  and,  favoured  by  the  support 
of  some  one  in  high  station,  took  his  departure  for  Africa. 
To  avoid  a  tedious  passage  up  the  Nile  from  Egypt  he  chose 
the  route  from  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea  across  the  lower 
Akbara  to  Khartum,  at   the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles.     After  some  months  spent  at  this  point  he 
ascended  the  WTiite  Nile,  but  was  not  successfiil  in  attaining 
any  higher  place  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondokoro, 
where  a  succession  of  fevers  and  the  hostility  of  the  native 
tribes  compelled  a  retreat,  leaving  it  to  Speke,  Grant,  and 
Baker  to   solve  the  enigma  of  the  upper  course  of  tlie 
mysterious  river.     Two  years  later,  however,  we  find  Lejean 
again  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  this  time  charged  with  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  King  Theodore,  who,  believing  him- 
self .to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  by 
whom  the  diverse  factions  of  Abyssinia  should  be  forced  into 
unity,  had  claimed  the  recognition   of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.     The  geography  of  this  most  interesting  journey  in 
the  Abyssinian  Highland,  and  the  narrative  of  the  stirring 
events  through  which  it  led  until  Lejean's  fortunate  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  fomi  the  subject  of  his  special 
work,  which  we  shall  notice  further  on.     In  1864,  having 
accepted  a  mission  to  Persia  and  Cashmere,  he  recrossed  the 
scene  of  his  former  labours  in  Turkey,  and  journeyed  thence 
on  horseback  through  Asia  Minor,  visiting  Mount  Argaeus 
and  examining  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia  on  his 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India.     Scarcely  had  he  come 
back  fi"om  this  magnificent  tour,  when,  still  urged  by  the 
spirit  of  travel,  he  once  more  turned  to  his  chosen  field  of 
labour  in  European  Turkey,  this  time  to  begin  an  undertaking 
beyond  his  powers — the  topographical  survey  of  the  whole 
country.     Each  year  he  departed  for  a  surveying  campaign 
of  seven  to  eight  months,  returning  to  Paris  only  to  arrange 
the  notes  which  he  had  collected,  and  then  to  start  afresh. 

Worn  out  with  incessant  labour,  and  suffering  much  from 
the  calamities  which  had  overtaken  France,  whither  he  re- 
turned on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Lejean  was  carried  off,  in 
February,  187 1,  by  fever,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  when 
residing  at  his  birth-place  in  Brittany, 


Lejean's  narrative  of  his  journey  in  Abyssinia  was  de- 
signed chiefly  as  a  descriptive  companion  to  the  atlas  of 
maps  which  show  the  topography  of  his  lines  of  route,  and 
in  this  respect  it  has  a  high  geographical  and  ethnographic 
value.     But  Tt  also  possesses  a  more  general  interest  as  a 
graphic  recital  of  the  events  in  the  career  of  the  strange 
King  Theodore,  which  formed  a  middle  period  between  his 
first  successes  and  his  ultimate  downfall  and  tragic  end. 
The  traveller  made  his  way  into  Abyssinia  from  the  western 
side,   going  in  an  almost  direct  line  from  Khartum,  by 
Matamma  and  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Tsana,  to  the  hill 
camp  of  Debra  Tabor  in  the  centre  of  Abyssinia,  then  the 
headquarters  of  King  Theodore.     His  first  interview  with 
the  king  took  place  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gafat, 
which  Theodore  had  given  over  to  the  Europeans  then  in 
his  service,  and  whither  he  had  gone  to  witness  the  testing 
of  a  mortar  which  had  just  been   completed.      At  the 
audience  granted    next    day  at  Debra    Tabor,  Theodore 
remarked  with  suspicion  that  the  letters  from  the  French 
Government  were   signed   "  Thouvenel,"    and  not    "  Na- 
poleon."    But  at  first  all  went  well,  and  Lejean  was  able  by 
frequent  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  to  map  out 
accurately  a  large  portion  of  the  central  province.     War 
having  been  declared  against  the  rebellious  chief  of  the 
southern  province  of  Godjam,  Lejean,  with  other  Europeans 
from   Gafat,  were  required  to  follow  the    movements  of 
Theodore's  army  in  a  raid,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the 
insurgent  country  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
mountains  round  which  the  Abai  flows  after  leaving  the 
Lake  Tsana.    From  this  country  Theodore's  army,  demoral- 
ized rather  than  beaten,  was  compelled  to  retreat    The 
campaign  over,  Lejean  found  orders  awaiting  him  to  repair 
to  the  port  of  Massowa,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  impru- 
dently demanded  an  audience  of  the  king.     Exasperated 
by  defeat^  and  learning  that  the  Egyptians  were  about  to 
invade  his  northern  provinces,  Theodore,  in  place  of  grant- 
ing Lejean  the  desired  leave  to  depart,  ordered  him  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  heavily  chained.     A  new  humour  of 
Theodore  released  him  from  captivity,  and  gave  him  per- 
mission, as  a  prisoner  on  parole,  to  go  whither  he  would  in 
the  central  part  of  the  kingdom.     Taking  advantage  of  this 
liberty,  Lejean  visited  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Tsana,  and  journeyed  thence  northward  to  Gondar, 
the  capital  city,  before  returning  to  Gafat.     Political  events 
now  led  Theodore  to  move  with  his  army  to  Gondar,  and  in 
the  September  of  1863  all  the  Europeans  of  Gafat  had  orders 
to  repair  thither.     They  found  Gondar  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation  ;  the  king  inhabited  its  palace,' and  his  army  was 
encamped  on  the  heights  to  westward  \  he  was  waiting  for 
the  English  Consul,  Cameron,  and  a  messenger,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Paris  to  bring  a  reply  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    At  length  this  messenger  arrived,  and  the  letter  was 
opened  at  an  audience,  all  the  Europeans  being  present; 
but  the  missive  lacked  the  imperial  seal,  and  Theodore,  to 
defy  the  French  Government,  threw  the  letter  at  his  feet, 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  Lejean^s  expulsion  from  Abys- 
sinia.    Never  was  a  command  more  acceptable  or  more  for- 
tunate.    Consul  Cameron  had  laughingly  said  to  Lejean  on 
meeting,  "  Well,  colleague,  are  the  king's  chains  heavy  ? " 
little  thinking  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  himself  was  to  prove 
their  weight.     The  traveller's  route  to  northward  lay  across 
the  Lamalmon,  a  grassy  and  undulating  slope  on  the  southern 
side,  but  on  the  north  an  abrupt  and  terrible  line  of  cliffs ; 
then  by  Axum  and  Adowa  to  the  coast.     His  escape  was  a 
narrow  one,  but  it  was  not  till  later  that  Lejean  knew  that 
Theodore  in  a  changed  mood  had  sent  men  to  follow  and 
bring  him  back  to  Gondar,  saying, "  The  man  has  escaped  me, 
and  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  he  is  a  firiend  or  an  enemy." 
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Although  Lejean's  routes  rarely  if  at  any  point  touch 
upon  new  ground,  since  the  whole  country  which  he  traversed 
had  been  described  either  by  Bruce,  Ruppell,  D'Abbadie, 
Beke,  or  Heuglin  in  former  years,  they  yet  form  a  very  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  work  of  these  travellers,  and  must 
henceforward  be  considered  an  important  geographical 
"materiar*  for  the  delineation  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Abyssinian  plateau.  The  maps  of  his  atlas,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  on  the  large  scale  of  three  miles  to  an  inch,  bear 
evidence  of  a  minute  record  of  every  detail  and  accident  of 
the  ground.  In  laying  down  these  routes,  however,  Lejean 
has  depended  entirely  upon  the  astronomical  positions 
deterarined  by  former  travellers ;  if  he  had  been  able  to 
make  such  observations  independently  from  point  to  point, 
the  value  of  his  work  would  have  been  more  than  doubled. 
"  Lejean  saw  rather  the  inspiration  than  the  true  science  of 
topography." 

A  sketch  of  the  history  ot  Abyssinia  before  the  sixteenth 
century  is  appended  to  the  descriptive  part  of  M.  Lejean's 
work,  and  is  an  attempt  to  critically  adjust  the  infonnation 
given  by  native  chronicles  with  the  known  history  of  the 
surrounding  countries  at  that  period.  It  traces  the  progress 
of  the  country  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  down 
to  the  time  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  and  dis- 
plays a  great  amount  of  careful  research. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  in  a  note  on  the  title  page  of  the 
descriptive  volume  that  M.  Lejean's  correspondence  and 
manuscripts  Save  been  collected  and  arranged,  and  that  the 
publication  of  his  geographical  and  historical  works  is  to  be 
continued.  His  materials  for  the  geography  of  Euro'pean 
Turkey  must  be  especially  rich  and  valuable, 

Keith  Johnston. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geography, 

Western  Mosgolia. — The  route  map,  made  during  the  Russian  trade 
expedition  of  1870  under  Matusovski  and  Pavlinov  in  Western  Mon- 
golia, a  copy  of  which  is  published  in  Petemianr^s  Mitiheilungen^  gives 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  incessant  activity  of  Russia  in  extending  its  scien- 
tific know'ledge  of  and  commercial  relatigns  with  the  districts  far  south 
of  its  present  Asiatic  possessions.  The  track  followed  passes  round  the 
margin  of  the'chief  basin  of  continental  drainage  in  Western  Mongolia, 
which  includes  the  lakes  Ubsa  and  Kirgis«nor  tis  its  central  points. 
From  the  outpost  of  Suok,  near  the  boundary  of  the  Siberian  govern- 
ment of  Tomsk,  the  travellers  went  nearly  due  east  by  Kobdo  to  UUia- 
sutai ;  then  turning  to  the  north-west  they  crossed  the  range  of  the 
Tannu-ola,  and  reached  the  Russian  territory  again  at  Ussa,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Yenisei  in  the  gcrvemment  of  Yeniseisk.  The  whole 
distance  traversed  is  about  700  miles.  Wc  may  expect  to  have  impor- 
tant and  fresh  information  on  this  region  from  the  English  traveller  Mr. 
Ney  £lias,  who  has  just  returned  to  England  after  a  splendid  tour 
across  Mongolia  from  the  Chinese  side. 

South  Africa. — Letters  received  by  Dr.  Petermann  from  African 
merchants,  and  published  in  the  Mittheilungcfi^  communicate  the  im- 
portant information  that  Portuguese  traffic  on  the  Zambezi  has  again 
sprung  into  activity,  and  encourage  the  hope  of  a  speedy  opening  up  of 
this  almost  unknown  basin.  Zumbo,  a  station  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Zambezi,  about  450  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  mcuth  of  the  river, 
was  a  complete  ruin  when  Dr.  Livingstone  passed  it  in  1856.  It  was 
again  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 861,  and  has  become  the  centre  of 
a  brisk  traffic  with  the  districts  watered  by  the  northern  tributary  rivers 
Aruangoa  and  Cafue.  Other  factories  have  since  been  founded  higher 
up  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Cafue.  On  the  other  hand  the 
hold  which  the  Portuguese  retain  of  their  possessions  in  Western  Africa 
appears  to  have  been  much  loosened  of  late  years  ;  their  authority  is 
said  to  have  almost  disappeared  on  the  lower  Congo,  w]iilst  southward 
the  whole  district  of  the  Dembo  tribes  in  central  Angola  is  in  open 
revolt  against  Portuguese  rule.  The  only  route  that  now  appears  to  be 
open  to  an  expedition  going  inland  from  that  side  is  that  which  has 
already  been  twice  traversed  by  Dr.  Livingstoixe,  as  well  as  by  other 
travellers,  from  Loanda  eastward  to  Cassange  on  the  Quango  river, 
which  is  still  under  Portuguese  dominion.  It  seems  probable,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  English  expedition  of  the  Lieutenants 


Grandy,  now  perhaps  on  its  way  inland  from  Ix>anda,  may  have  been 
compelled  to  take  this  course  to  gain  the  interior  instead  of  that  pro- 
jected at  leaving,  which  lay  to  north-past  from  the  starting  point  on  the 
coast  towards  the  Congo. 

New'Giiinea. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  English  occu- 
pation or  colonization,  from  the  side  of  Australia,  of  that  unclaimed 
portion  of  the  vast  and  rich  island  of  .New  Guinea  ^v^  lies  east  of  the 
141st  meridian  of  longtitude,  the  recognized  Dutch  boundary,  seem 
agaiii  to  demand  notice.  A  pamphlet  recently  published  at  Rome 
by  Signor  Guido  Cora,  ♦  the  editor  of  a  new  geographical  publication 
named  the  Cosmos^  has  a  special  interest  at  this  time.  It  describes  the 
Italian  voyage  of  explqration  to  New  Guinea  under  Signor  Odoardo 
Beccari,  now  in  progress,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  our  present  Knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  chief  island  and  its  surrounding  islets,  with  useful 
references  to  the  works  of  the  voyagers  on  whom  we  are  dependent  for 
information  respecting  it,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese navigator  Don  Jose  de  Menezes  in  1526.  The  scheme  of  exploring 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Guinea  for  the  purposes  of  colonization  was  first 
projected  by  the  English  in  1866.  In  1867  ^^  attempt  was  made  at 
Sydney  to  organize  a  company  to  colonize  the  island,  but  the  plan  failed 
chiefly  through  the  opposition  raised  by  the  Rev.  Tennison  Wo©d  in 
various  articles  published  at  that|time  in  the  A usfralasMn  journal  of  Mel- 
bourne. The  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  1869,  when  a  proposal  for 
a  new  exploration  of  New  Guinea,  on  behalf  of  the  German  colonists  in 
the  Antipodes,  was  made  by  Dr.  Petermann  in  his  Mitthiilungen.  In  the 
following  year  the  Russian  scientific  voyage  of  Nicolaus  Miclucho- 
Maclay  was  announced,  and  the  exploration  of  New  Guinea  formed  a 
chief  part  of  its  programme. f  At  this  time  also  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1871  by 
articles  in  the  Australasian^  drew  public  attention  to  New  Guinea  as  a 
field  for  exploration  and  trade.  Dutch  jealousies  having  been  awakened 
by  these  proposals,  despatches  were  sent  to  the  Governor-General  of  the 
colonies  at  Batavia,  ordering  him  to  send  a  vessel  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  island.  In  consequence  of  this  mandate 
the  steamship  **  Dasson  "  was  sent  in  1 87 1.  The  ship  visited  Maclure 
Bay,  then  Dorey  on  the  west  side  of  Geelvink  Bay,  and  reached  as  far 
as  Humboldt  Bay,  in  140?  east  longitude,  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  The  expedition  was  planned  to  visit  the  whole  of  the  north 
coast,  but  a  dangerous  malady  common  on  these  coasts,  and  known  as 
Beri-Beri,  broke  out  among  the  crew,  and  compelled  the  commander  to 
return  without  having  accomplished  his  mission.  Torres  Strait,  where 
it  separates  the  northmost  settlement  of  Queensland  at  Port  Simpson 
from  the  south  shore  of  New  Guinea,  is  scarcely  sixty  miles  in  width, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  gateways  to  the  Pacific. 


Zoology, 
Spontaneoua  division  in  Star-flflhea.— Mr.  C.  Liitken,  of  Copen- 
hagen, so  well  kriown  for  his  important  researches  on  the  Natural 
History  of  certain  groups  of  the  Echinoderms,  has  recently  laid  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Copenhagen  the  results  of  some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  investigations  on  the  spontaneous  division  of  the  star-fishes 
and  brittle-stars.  Professor  Verrill  has  recently  described  a  new  genus 
of  brittle-star,  OpJdothela^  all  the  known  species  of  which  possess  a  num- 
ber of  arms  greater  or  less  than  five,  generally  six,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances three  or  two  ;  very  rarely  indeed  does  the  normal  number 
of  five  make  its  appearance.  Liitken  describes  a  new  species  of  this 
genus,  O,  isidicola,  on  a  certain  number  of  specimens  of  which  he 
finds  six  nearly  equal  arms,  but  in  the  majority  of  these  specimens 
thdre  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  three  arms  on  one  side  of  the 
body  and  the  three  arms  on  the  other ;  in  another  set  the  difference 
is  still  more  marked,  the  one  set  of  three  arms  being  quite  small 
and  the  other  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  others,  again,  this  difference 
is  extended  to  the  disk  itself,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in 
two  by  a  knife.  In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
appearances  result  from  a  primary  division  and  then  a  regeneration  of 
the  parts  that  had  been  divided  off.  It  becomes  an  interesting  question 
how  often  such  division  could  take  place  in  any  individual;  without  being 
able  to  pronounce  any  positive  opinion  on  this  point,  Liitken  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  up  to  a  certain  oge  it  can  be  repeated  several  times. 
Allowing  that  the  faculty  of  regeneration  is  very  great  among  the 
ophiuroids  (a  disk  of  an  ophiura  deprived  of  all  its  arms  will  sometimes 
under  favourable  circumstances  renew  them  all),  still  the  phenomenon 
witnessed  in  ophiotkela  differs  from  a  mere  t:asual  renewal  of  lost  parts 
of  an  accidental  lesion  ;  there  is  a  regiilarity  and  symmetry  about  it 
which  certainly  points  to  a  true  natural  spontaneous  division  having  for 
its  object  the  multiplication  of  the  individual.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  that  Profs.  Steenstrup  and  Sars  have  observed  the  same 
phenomena  in  certain  small  ophiuroids  with  six  arms,  especially  among 

*  Spfdizione  Italiana  alia  Nttova  Guinea;  Cenni  di Guido  Cora.  Roma :  Civelli. 

t  An  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  from  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  by 
M.  Kazimoff,  coBunander  of  the  '*  Vitiaz,"  the  chief  vessel  of  the  Russian  expedition, 
is  communicated  to  the  Built  tin  eU  la'Sociiti  dt  Gipgrapkie  for  January,  by  M. 
Blis€e  Redus. 
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species  of  the  genus  OphiacHs  that  live  mtertwine4  among  corals  and 
sponges,  nor  that  the  truth  of  (heir  observations  has  been  conhnned  by 
Liitken  himsplf.     In  one  or  two  species  of  another  genus,  Ophtoconui 
((9.  pumild)^  the  same  thing  occurs ;  in  these  instances  it  becomes  cl^"/ 
apparent  that  in  young  individuals  only  this  agamic  furm  of  reproduc- 
tioi4  takes  place,  and  that  with  the  adult  forms  the  results  of  the  division 
are  truly  sexual.     Similar  phenomena  have  been  remarked  in  certain 
Astnidts,  notably  in  Asterias  probUma  Stps.j  and  in  some  allied  specif 
desciibid  by  Vcrrill,aswellasinZ/w>bVi^fVf2V>itf/«jand  Ophidiaster  cnb- 
rarius.  Liitken  is  of  opinion  that  though  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
spontaneous  division  is  merely  gemmation  more  or  less  disguised,  there  are 
likewise  many  instances  in  which  it  is,  so  to  speak,  simple  division  and 
nothing  else.     In  the  case  of  the  ophiuroids  and  asteroids  he  inclines  to 
think  it  a  normal  form  of  multiplication,  which  takes  the  place  of  gemma- 
tion. It  would  have  a  near  relationship  to  the  power  of  regeneration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  that  of  gemmation  on  the  other  ;  and  while  it  may  not 
always  be  possible  to  clearly  define  the  exact  limits  of  these  **  powers, 
it  is  convenient  to  preserve  to  "  Schizogony "  an  independent  place 
among  the  different  forms  of  agamic  multiplication.     The  classifying  of 
the  phenomena  above  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  ophiuroids  and 
asteipids  in  the  category  of  "  Schizogony,"  conclusively  indicates,  in 
short,  that  there  is  in  this  spontaneous  division  something  altogether 
different  from  gemmation.    The  following  general  propositions  arc  laid 
down  by  Liitken  :— i .  The  most  energetic  manifestation  of  the  faculty 
of  regeneration  in  animals  is  the  power  of  divisibility  ;  2.  In  certain 
forms  of  Radiates,  in  which  the  feculty  of  regeneration  is  very  highly 
developed,  spontaneous^  division  takes  place  only,  as  in  aphiuroids  and 
asteroids,  or  together  with  gemmation  as  in  Actinia ;  3.  Actujil  spon- 
taneous division  or  Schizogony  in  the  Actinia,  Medusa  asteroids  and 
ophiuroids,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  disguised  form  of 
gemmation  met  with  in  Infusoria  and  certain  hetopods,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  agamic  reproduction,  such  as  Blastogony,  Sporo- 
gony,  and  Parthenogony. 

Researches  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Tiininll. — M.  A.  Milne- 
Edwards,  who  has  studied  more  particularly  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems  of  the  king-crabs,  holds  the  following  views  regarding  the 
affinities  of  these  animals  : — The  Limuli  differ  much  less  from  the 
scorpions  than  from  the  crustaceans  proper  that  form  a  portion  of  the 
recent  fauna  ;  a^d  in  a  natural  system  they  cannot  be  associated  in  the 
same  class  with  the  latter  animals.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  they 
be  referred  to  the  arachnids,  from  which  they  differ  not  only  by  their 
mode  of  respiration,  but  also  by  their  compound  eyes,  absence  of  frontal 
appendages,  continuous  prolongation  of  the  ventral  appendiculary  series 
on  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  several  other  peculiari- 
ties of  organization.  They  differ  also  from  all  the  other  articulate 
animals  in  the  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  system;  and  consequently, 
in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  species  in  this  group,  they  must  be  re- 

farcled  as  a  distinct  class  intermediate  between  Crustacea  and  Arachnida. 
n  former  geological  epochs  the  type  from  which  the  king-crabs  are 
derived  was  represented  by  animals  the  general  form  of  which  ap- 
proached still  more  that  of  the  scorpions,  for  instance,  by  the  gigantic 
PterygQtus  and  Euryptei-us ;  and- it  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
H.  Woodward  that  all  these  animals  form  a  natural  group  for  which  the 
name  of  Mcrostomata  may  be  retained ;  but,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
they  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  crustaceans,  as  is  commonly 
done.  The  Mcrostomata  were  contemporaneous  with  the  trilobites  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  there  exist  not  only  points  of  very  great  resem- 
blance between  these  two  groups,  but  also  intermediate  forms,  by  which 
a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  established.  Therefore,  some  authors 
have  thought  proper  to  unite  them  under  a  common  name ;  but  this 
appears  to  M.  Milne-Edwards  to  be  at  least  premature,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  legitimately  a  view  on  this  point  before  we  have  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  appendiculary  system  of  the  trilobites;  and. the 
author  considers  it  to  be  very  probable  that  the  trilobites  differ  from 
the  crustaceans  proper  as  much  as  the  Merostomata  do,  and  that  they 
should  likewise  form  a  distinct  class.  {Annales  des^  Sciences  Naturelles. 
Ser.  5,  Art.  4,  pp.  67,  with  16  plates.)  (We  refer  our  readers  for  articles 
on  the  same  subject  to  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Academy,  viz.,  to  one  by  Van 
Bcneden,  p,  30,  and  to  another  by  Prof.  Owen,  p.  73.) 

Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spidera— Notes  and  Observa- 
vations  on  their  habits  and  dwellings.  By  J.  Traheme  'Moggridge. 
1873.  This  is  one  (5f  those  few  admirable  little  books  the  contents  of 
which  are  as  attractive  to  the  general  reader  as  interesting  to  the 
zoologist,  on  account  of  the  originality  of  investigation.  As  indicated 
by  the  title,  the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  the 
author,  whose  observations  were  made  at  Mentone,  shows  that  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients,  discredited  by  modem  naturalists,  of  ants  col- 
lecting and  storing  grain  and  other  seeds  for  food,  are  strictly  true  with 
regard  to  certain  species  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  one  of 
these  species  is  an  ant  very  common  in  central  Europe  (Attn  sirtutor), 
the  habits  of  which  have  been  studied  by  numerous  observers,  but  which 
has  never  been  seen  to  gather  seeds  of  plants.  None  of  the  seeds  found 
in  their  granaries  germinate  whilst  they  remain  there,  but  they  produce 


vigorous  plants  when  removed  and  sown  in  a  proper  localHy.  In  the 
second  .part  ^r.  Moggridge  describes  the  trap-door  spiders  and  their 
various  kinds  of  nests  as  observed  by  him  at  Mentone.  JBesides  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  the  author  has  discovered  another  with  two  doors,  one  of 
which  is  lower  down  the  tube,  and  a  tliird  in  which  the  spider  constructs 
a  branch  tube  opening  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  main  tube,  and  likewise 
closed  by  a  hinged  door.  The  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  em- 
bellished  are  from  the  author's  own  hands,  and  are  executed  with  great 
skill  and  neatness.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Moggridge  has  deposited 
specimens  of  the  animals  and  their  nests  in  the  British  Musemn  and  that 
they  are  exhibited  in  one  of  the  public  galleries. 

The  University  Press  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  just  issued  the  lUuS' 
trated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard 
College,  No.  VII,  Revision  of  the  Echini,  By  Alexander  Agassiz. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  The  author  of  this  work  has  evidently  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  collections  of  Klein,  Lamarck,  Gray, 
and  others.  The  preliminary  part  on  nomenclature  is  especially 
valuable,  but  some  readers  will  desire  that  in  the  preparation  of  this 
catalogue  less  attention  had  been  devoted  to  nomenclature,  and  more  to 
the  description  of  the  actual  characters  of  specimens.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  maps,  showing  the  areas  of  species,  and  forty-nine  ex* 
cellent  plates,  some  lithographic  drawings,  and  some  autotype  repre- 
sentations of  American  specimens. 

It  is  witli  extreme  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Julius  Brenchley,  of  Maidstone,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
six  years.  His  love  for  adventure,  and  a  deep  interest  for  ethnographi- 
cal and  natural  history  pursuits  induced  him  to  commence  in  the  year 
1849  a  series  of  travels,  which  may  be  said  to  have  only  terminated  in 
1867.  He  went  first  to  North  America,  which  he  traversed  in  every 
direction,  then  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  revisited  North  America, 
whence  he  turned  southwards  to  follow  the  tract  of  the  Andes  as  far  as 
Chili.  Afters  short  excursion  to  Algeria  and  Morocco,  Mr.  Brenchley 
started  for  a  second  long  journey  to  the  East,  crossing  India  to  the 
borders  of  Thibet,  visiting  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  1865  he  accompanied  Commodore  Sir  W.  Wiseman  in  H.M.  ship 
**  Cura9oa  "  in  a  cruise  through  the  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  ;  and  it 
is  an  account  of  this  part  of  his  travels,  and  a  description  of  the  collec- 
tions made  by  him  on  that  occasion,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
public  in  a  work  that  has  been  the  employment  and  recreation  of  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  readv 
for  publication.  From  this  last  journey  he  returned  home  through 
China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia.  The  vast  collections  illustrating  natural 
history  and  ethnography  which  he  formed  have  been  deposited  by  him 
in  the  British  and  Maidstone  Museums.  The  latter  institution  was  an 
object  of  his  constant  solicitude,  and  the  munificence  with  which  he 
embellished  and  enriched  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  town  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  provincial  museum. 


Chemistry. 
New  Veeuvian  Minerals.— Scacchi  has  published  a  preliminary 
notice  (Rendiconto  Accafl,  Sci,  fis»  e  mat.  di  Napoliy  'Fasc.  10,  1872)  on 
some  new  minerals  occurring  in  the  lava  and  bombs  of  the  eruption  in 
April  last  year.  Red  deliquescent  orthorhombic  crystals  were  very  oAen 
met  with,  of  erythrosiderite,  4  KCl,  Fcj  Cli  2  HiO.  A^red  sublimation, 
associated  with  sal-ammoniac,  on  the  lava  of  S.  Sebastiano  proved  to 
be  kremersite,  2  H4  N,  CI,  2  KCI,  Fe»  Cl«,  3  H»0.  Chlorocalcite  was 
found  on  a  large  bomb  which  had  been  carried  by  the  lava  current  as 
far  as  Massa  di  Somma  ;  it  consists  of  very  deliquescent  somewhat 
transparent  and  often  violet-tinged  crystals  exhibiting  the  faces  of  the 
cube,  octahedron  and  rhombic  dodecahedron.  They  contain  5876  per 
cent,  of  calcium  chloride,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  the  chlorides 
of  potassim,  sodium  and  manganese.  Calcium  chloride  and  manganese 
chloride  therefore  are  isomorphous  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline 
metals.  Hydrofluoric  acid  has  again  been  detected  among  the  emana- 
tions of  the  volcano,  and  the  sh^  of  the  fumaroles  when  placed  over 
potassium  carbonate  under  glass  covers  corrodes  the  glass  and  converts 
the  carbonate  into  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  fluoride.  Cupromagnesite, 
(Cu  Mg)  SO4,  7  HsO,  occurs  in  thin  bluish-green  crusts.  When 
recrystallized  from  water  it  3delds  monoclinic  crystals  isomorphous  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  containing  seven  equivalents  of  water.  The  crystals 
of  sal-ammoniac  of  this  eruption,  besides  exhibiting  faces  of  the  cube, 
octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  leucitohedron,  has  been  met 
with  in  thfe  form  having  forty-eight  faces  (321).  The  yellow  colour  ot 
some  of  the  crystals  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  basic  chloride  of 
iron. — Scacchi  found  lava  in  the  shape  of  green  transparent  pliant 
threads,  in  which  little  rounded  masses  were  entangled,  and  resembling 
in  every  respect  the  Pole's  Hair  of  Mauna  Loa.  ^  Rammelsbeig  has 
analyzed  (Ber.  Deut,  GeoL  Gesell,  Berlin,  xxiv.,  3  Heft)  the  ashes  which 
fell  at  La  Cercola,  and  finds  they  have  the  same  composition  as  the  lava. 
He  directs  attention,  "alsCuriosum,"  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Brighton  last  year  by  G.  Gladstone, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  this  dust  consists  of  magnetite  and  qnartz, 
and  that  by  treatment  with  acid  a  residue  of  pure  quarts  is  obtained. 
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Rammelsberg  has  found  that  nearly  forty  i>er  cent,  of  the  ash  enters  into 
the  composition  of  neither  of  these  minerals,  and  that  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  insoUible  portion  is  not  silica  but  oxides  of  metals. 

The  Refractive  Powers  and  Boillnfir  Points  of  the  Sulphur 
Derivatives  of  Carl>onlc  Ether.  — E.  Wiedemann  {Jour,  prakt 
Cfum.t  1873,  No.  19  and  20,  453}  has  determined  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  following  derivatives  of  carbonic  ether,  (C  H«),  COj,  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  one,  two  or  three  atoms  of  the  oxygen  of  that 
substance  by  sulphur : 


ir. 


III. 


IV. 


SCi  Hi 

O  C.  Ha 


V. 


^^  Q  I  S  C  H, 

^  ^  {  O  Ci  H, 

i-«  o  f  S  Cj  H5 
^  ^  \  O  C  H, 

csjs 


SC«  H, 
C  Hi 

Of  these  I.  and  III.,  as  well  also  as  II.  and  IV.,  are  isomeric.  In 
each  instance  the  index  of  refraction  increases  with  the  introduction  of 
.sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen,  the  increment  being  the  greater  the 
lai^r  the  amount  of  sulphur  already  present  in  the  compound.  CaUris 
paribus  the  index  of  compounds  containing  CS  as  radicle  exceeds  that  of 
analogous  compounds  in  which  the  radicle  CO  occurs.  Again,  the  index 
increases  by  the  replacement  of  first  one  and  then  two  atoms  of  the 
remaining  oxygen  of  the  compound,  and  the  effect  in  the  latter  case 
exceeds  that  due  to  the  introduction  of  sulphur  in  place  of  oxprgen  in  the 
radicle.  The  isomeric  compounds  I.  and  III.,  and  likewise  II.  and 
IV.,  have  quite  different  indices,  and  in  each  case  that  compound  has 
the  greater  index  the  sulphur  of  which  is  present  in  the  radicle.  The 
position  then  of  the  sulphur  atom  materially  affects  the  magnitude  of  the 
refractive  index.  The  boiling  points  of  these  compounds  have  been 
determined  by  F.  Salomon  {Ibidy  433),  and  he  has  found  that,  the 
radicle  being  the  same,  the  introduction  of  an  atom  of  sulphur  in  every 
instance  raises  the  boiling  point  of  the  ether  40°C.  The  exceptional 
increase  in  the  case  of  carbonyldioxydiethyl  and  carbonyloxysulpho- 
diethyl  of  31''  may  be  ascribed  to  a  condensation  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  sulphur.  A  rise  of  boiling  point  of  4 — 5^  attends  the  introduction 
of  sulphur  into  the  radicle. 

The  Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids  with  Su^rar  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 
— It  is  proposed  by  R.  Schneider  (your, prakt,  Chem.^  No.  19  and  20, 
455)  to  make  use  of  the  bright  colours  developed  by  the  contact  of 
certain  alkaloids  with  sugar  and  concentrated  sulpfiuric  acid  as  a  means 
for  determining  their  presence.  Morphia  under  these  conditions  strikes 
a  fine  purple,  O'ooooi  gramme  of  this  alkaloid  distinctly  exhibiting  this 
reaction.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  the  colour  turns  to  a  bluish 
violet.  Codeine  undergoes  the  same  change,  which  however  is  b^st 
shown  with  less  concentrated  acid.  Narcotine  and  narcetne  give  no 
characteristic  reaction ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  cinchona  bases. 
Aconitine  develops  a  fine  rose  colour  which  rapidly  becomes  of  a  dirty 
violet.  Delphimne,  chelerythrine  and  chelidonine  also  show  characte»- 
btic  colour  reactions. 

An  laomer  of  Hydrooyanlo  Add.— With  the  object  of  testing  the 
action  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  on  epichlorhydrin  O.  I^nge 
{fier,  Deut,  Chan,  Gesell,  Berlin^  1873,  No.  3,  99)  enclosed  these  sub- 
stances in  a  glass  tube  and  exposed  them  to  sunlight.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  mixture  had  become  solid  and  black.  The  carbona- 
ceous nmss  after  extraction  with  water  yielded  by  treatment  with  ether 
a  new  substance,  which  when  purified  formed  crystals  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  by  reflected  light,  a  garnet  red  by  transmitted  light ;  some  of 
them  were  2  mm.  in  length.  Analysis  showed  it  to  have  a  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  C  N  H.  The  solution  of  this  body  has  a  neutral 
reaction  and  undergoes  decomposition  when  heated,  with  a  separation  of 
a  humus-like  flocculent  substance.  The  crystals  on  being  heated  decrepi- 
tate and  emit  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  An  aqueous  solution  when 
treated  with  baryta  gives  off  ammonia  and  deposits  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  liquid  containmg  a  body  possessing 
a  sweet  taste  and  all  the  properties  of  glycocoll.  Analysis  appears  to 
confimi  this.  The  author  explains  the  reaction  in  the  following  way  : 
C,  H,  N,  +  Ba  H.  O.  -I-  3  fl,  0=0.  H,  N  O,  +  Ba  C  O,  +  2  N  H,. 

Synthesis  of  Fhenanthrene. — C.  Graebe  having  recently  observed 
that  carbazol  is  formed  when  diphenylamine  is  passed  through  red  hot ' 
tubes,  it  appeared  probable  to  him  that  stilbene,  if  submitted  to  similar 
treatment,,  might  yield  phenanthrene.  This  he  has  now  found  to  be  the 
case,  {BfT,  Deut,  Chem,  GesdL  Berlin^  1873,  No.  3,  125.)  Stilbene 
was  passed  through  a  strongly  heated  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass, 
and  the  products  were  collected.  No  hydrogen  is  given  off,  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  toluol  is  formed.  On  distillmg  the  mixed  condensed 
substances  the  latter  passed  over  at  no — 120°  and  the  temperature  then 
rapidly  rose  to  310 — 340^  To  identifjr  this  body  with  phenanthrene 
some  of  it  was  oxidized,  and  the  oxanthracene  formed  gave  on  analysis 
numbers  that  accorded  with  the  formula  Cu  Ha  Ot.  The  author  explains 
the  decomposition  of  stilbene  in  the  following  way  : 


3  Cm  H„  =  2  Cu  H„  +  2  Ht  H, 

Moreover  dibenzyl  furnishes  under  similar  circumstances  phenanthrene 
in  addition  to  stilbene  and  toluol. 

Anhydrous  Liquefied  Ammonia. — A  great  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  by.  G.  Gore  (J^roc.  Royal  Soc.,  No.  141,  140)  to  test 
the  behaviour  of  this  liquid  towards  other  substances,  250  different 
solids  and  liquids,  simple  and  compound,  having  been  placed  in  contact 
with  it.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  no  action  takes  place. 
Iodine  liquefies  and  then  forms  a  clear  and  slightly  yellow  solution. 
Liquid  C  Cl«  mixes  perfectly  with  the  ammonia  and  is  left  behind  after 
evaporation.  Sulphur  dissolves  sparingly,  liquid  chloride  of  sulphur 
becomes  dark  red  and  solid  inthe  ga$  and  purple  in  the  liquid.  Bisul- 
phide of  carbon  turns  yellow  and  opaque  m  tne  gas,  and  'in  the  Uquid 
ammonia  it  is  changed  into  a  bulky  yellow  solid.  The  terchlorides  of 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  each  converted  into  white  solids  with 
manifest  chemical  action.  Oxide  of  silver  swells  visibly,  but  does  not 
dissolve ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  freely  taken  up  and  is  deposited  on  evapo- 
ration in  long  crystalline  needles.  Iodide  of  silver  dissolves  rapidly  and 
freely;  the  chloride  and  phosphate  are  insoluble  and  undergo  no  chemical 
change.  The  chlorides  of  mercury  dissolves  readily  and  the  sulphate  of 
this  metal  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  the  liquid.  Thallium  undeVgoes 
no  change,  but  lithium,  potassium,  sodium  or  rubidium  induces  strong 
action  and  forms  a  deep  indigo-blue  coloured  liquid  ;  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon  prevents  the  development  of  this  colour. 
Chloride  of  ammonium  dissolves  very  freely  and  does  not  crystallize  till 
nearly  all  the  liquid  has.evaporated. 

SyntJtieels  of  Naphthalene. — This  has  been  accomplished  by  B. 
Aronheim  by  passing  bromide  of  phenyl-butylene  in  the  form  of  vapour 
through  a  tube,  filled  with  caustic  lime  and  raised  to  a  low  red  heat. 
Scarcely  any  charring  takes  place,  and  the  oily  product  which  crystallizes 
on  cooling  is  easily  identified  by  its  properties  with  naphthalene.  The 
decomposition  is  thus  effected  : 

Cy»  H„  Br,  —  2  H  Br  —  H,  =  Ci«  H.. 
The  gas  which  escap^  was  found  to  be  hydrogen.    As  the  bromide  has 
been  formed  synthetically  the  synthesis  of  naphthalene  has  thus  been 
accomplbhed. 

By  reducing  erythrite  with  fomiic  acid  A.  Henniger  has  obtained 
{Revue  icienHfique,  15th  February,  1873,  785),  in  addition  to  the  glycol 
C4  Hs  0«,  that  has  already  been  described,  a  hydrocarbon  which  is 
absorbed  by  bromine  and  produces  a  solid  bromide.  This  body  is  te- 
trabromide  of  crotonylene,  C4  He  Bn.  It  fuses  at  1 16  and  sublimes  with- 
out decomposition.  Heated  with  water  it  saponifies,  forming  a  compound 
soluble  in  that  liquid. 

Writing  last  month  from  Florence,  H.  Schiff  describes  {Ber,  Dmt. 
Geseil.  Berlin,  1873,  No.  3,  143)  a  peculiar  condensation  product  of 
glyoxal.  It  is  formed  by  adding  some  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  glyoxal  in  acetic  acid  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
some  days.  It  forms  a  brilliant  white  powder,  bearing  a  great  resem. 
blance  to  starch  granules,  and  havmg  the  composition  indicated  below'. 

C„  Hu  0„  =  6  Ca  H,  O,  +  H,0. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  ordinary  solvents,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  stability.    The  new  compound  he  believes  contains  only  a  hydroxyl 
and  no  aldehyde  group. 

At  recent  mectmgs  of  the  Royal  Society,  papers  bearing  the  following 
titles  have  been  communicated  to  the  Society:  "The  Synthesis  of 
Aromatic  Monamines  by  Intramolecular  Atomic  Interchange,"  by  A. 
W.  Hofmann  ;  «*  A  New  Method  for  producing  Amides  and  Nitriles,*' 
by  E.  A.  Letts ;  and  "  Colouring  Matters  derived  from  Animatic 
Azodiammes  (part  ii.,  Safranine),"  by  A.  W.  Hofmann  and  A.  Geyger. 
These  contributions  to  the  Proceedings  of  tke  Royal  Society  were 
already  some  months  previously  communicated  to  another  society,  the 
German  Chemical  Society  of  Berlin.  The  first  two,  reproduced  in  the 
Chemical  News,  January  3rd,  appears  in  the  Ber,  Deut  Chem.  Geseil. 
Berlin,  13th  August,  1872,  704  and  669,  and  the  last,  reprinted  in  the 
Chemical  News,  December  27th,  is  in  the  Berichte,  24th  June,  1872,  526. 
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History. 

Etudes  BUT  I'antlQiiit^  hlstorique,  d'apres  les  sources  figyptiennes 
et  les  monuments  r^put^s  prehistoriques.  Par  F.  Cha^as.  Paris  : 
Maisonneuve  et  Cie.     1872. 

The  object  of  M.  Chabas'  work  is  to  protest  against  the 
conclusions  at  which  some  of  the  disciples  of  Prsehisto- 
ric  Archaeology  have  arrived,  and  to  bring'  the  light  of 
Egyptian  history  to  bear  upon  epochs  hitherto  reputed  to 
be  praehistoric.  M.  Chabas,  long  well  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  trustworthy  explorers  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quity, had  his  attention  drawn  to  praehistoric  speculation  in 
the  year  1865  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  two  flint  knives 
embedded  in  the  bank  of  the  river  Saone,  at  a  spot  situated 
some  distance  above  the  town  of  Chalon.  Continuing  his 
researches  he  subsequently  found  immense  numbers  of  ob- 
jects of  antiquity  of  various  kinds,  and  was  able  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
deposited.  Other  explorers  were  meanwhile  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
that  different  opinions  have  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  epochs 
at  which  the  various  beds  which  have  revealed  themselves 
have  been  formed.  M.  Chabas  inclines  to  a  much  more 
modem  origin  for  the  Saone  formations  than  some  other 
explorers  attribute  to  them,  and  he  shows  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  distinctions  of  ages  which  have  been  made. 
His  reasonings  apply,  however,  only  to  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  objects  found,  and  he  guards  himself 
from  being  supposed  to  contest  those  drawn  from  purely 
geological  considerations. 

The  term  praehistoric  is  one  open  to  much  misconception. 
What  is  anterior  to  historic  records  in  one  country  may  be 
synchronous  with  a  historical  epoch  in  another,  and  in  fact 
some  parts  of  the  globe  are  even  to  the  present  day  in  their 
praehistoric  period.  In  Europe  all  beyond  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  b.c.  lies  in  praehistoric  darkness,  while  in 


Egypt  the  clear  light  of  history  stretches  back  to  3,000  if  not 
4,000  years  b.c.  Whatever  view  we  may  ultimately  arrive 
at  as  to  the  absolute  antiquity  of  man  upon  our  earth,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  useful  in  our  inquiries  to  have  a  clear 
perception  of  the  distance  to  which  history  in  one  part  at 
least  of  the  world  really  goes  back,  and  of  the  state  of  civi- 
lization which  it  presents  in  its  earliest  strata.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  the  vision  of  nearly  the  entire  educated 
world  is  limited  by  a  chronology  founded  upon  Greek  and 
Hebrew  records.  Bunsen's  well-founded  idea  of  taking 
Egypt  as  the  standard  of  all  historical  chronology  has  hardly 
emerged  beyond  the  small  circle  of  professed  Egyptologists. 
It  is  true  that  exactitude  cannot  be  pretended  to  in  calcu- 
lating the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties;  but  the 
relative  places  of  all  are  well  determined,  and  there  are 
records,  for  the  most  part  contemporary  monuments,  atnply 
sufficient  to  fill  out  4,000  years.  What  is  most  remarkable 
is  that  at  a  very  early  point,  nearly  the  extreme  point  at 
which  monuments  commence,  the  culture  of  the  Egyptians 
is  found  already  at  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  the 
later  ages  gradually  retrograde  from  the  standard  thus  eariy 
attained.  A  clear  recognition  of  this  fact  is  certainly  indis- 
pensable to  any  soimd  discussion  of  the  archaeological  phe- 
nomena of  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
must  at  least  be- a  problem  worth  considering,  whether  the 
stone  and  bronze  epochs,  which  in  Europe  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  history,  were  anterior  to  or  coaeval  with  that  re- 
splendent period  of  Egyptian  civilization  which  lies  3,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  with  some  part  of  the  long 
period  of  growing  civihzation  which  preceded  it,  or  whether 
they  may  not  extend  very  much  later  down  towards  the  time 
when  Greece  first  gained  historic  consciousness. 

It  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  considerations  such  as  these 
that  M.  Chabas  has  put  together  a  series  of  disquisitions 
upon  a  variety  of  points  connected  with  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  may  be  taken  as  embodying  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  soundest  Egyptological  inquirers  have  up  to  the 
present  moment  arrived  upon  Uie  several  points  discussed. 

In  his  first  chapter  M.  Chabas  shordy  summarizes  the 
various  chronological  schemes  of  Egyptian  history  which 
have  been  put  forward,  and  judiciously  rejecting  all  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy,  where  the  materials  for  accurate 
calculation  do  not  exist,  accepts  as  most  probable  the  view 
that  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  limit  of  historical  time,  may  be 
placed  4,000  B.C.,  with  a  praehistoric  background  of  three 
or  four  thousand  years  for  the  unrecorded  growth  which 
brought  Egypt  to  the  point  of  civilization  at  which  we  then 
find  her.  The  second  chapter  discusses  the  metals  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  in  relation  to  which  we  will  only  note  that 
M.  Chabas  maintains  that  iron  and  even  steel  must  have 
been  in  use  in  the  earliest  times,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  specimens  preserved  are  few  and  the  evi- 
dence of  their  antiquity  defective.  The  Egyptian  names  of 
the  various  metals  have  been  recently  much  discussed  by 
both  Lepsius  and  DUmichen,  and  some  questions  must 
still  be  considered  as  stibjudice. 

A  chapter  follows  on  the  implements  and  arms  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  which  they  are  found  as  completely 
furnished  at  the  earliest  as  at  the  latest  periods  of  which  we 
have  record. 

The  longest  and  most  interesting  chapter  in  the. book  is 
that  upon  the  nations  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In 
the  very  earliest  times  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  inter- 
course between  Egyptian  and  surrounding  nations.  Yet 
the  northern  people,  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty. 
In  later  times  the  races  of  the  world  were  divided  roughly 
into  four — ^tiie  Egyptians,   Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  North 
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Africans  (the  last  probably  including  the  peoples  of  Europe). 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  in  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  (fourteenth  century  B.C.)  the  Sardinians,  Sicilians, 
Etruscans,  Lycians,  and  Achseans  joined  with  the  Lybians 
in  an  invasion  of  Egy|)t,  and  to  these  M.  Chabas  now  adds 
Daunians,  Oscans,  Teucrians,  and  Pelasgi. 

The  people  called  in  Egyptian  spelling  Tzakkriu  were 
supposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Hincks  to  be  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
Others  have  quartered  them  elsewhere,  but  the  identification 
with  the  Teucrians    seems    well-grounded.     The  Dardans 
were  already  known  as  figuring  in  the  campaign  of  Rameses 
II.    The  people  called  Purista  or  Pulista  have  been  hitherto 
taken  for  Philistines,  but  there  is  little  more  to  support  the 
view  than  the  resemblance  of  names.     The  Pulista  as  drawn 
on  the  monuments  are  not  of  Asiatic  type,  and  they  are 
expressly  said  in  one  record  to  have  come  with  the  Tuirsha 
(Etruscans),  from  the  midst  of  the  sea.     We  have  little 
doubt  that  in  Pulista  we  have  a  form  of.  the  name  neXaffyoi^ 
and  thus  'this  mysterious  people  is  brought  into  the  full 
light  of  history,  with  its  arms,  costume,  and  accoutrements. 
The  picture  of  a  naval  conflict  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Pelasgi  Teucrians  and  their  allies,  one  or  two  hundred 
years  before  the  presumed  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  although 
not  a  very  choice  specimen  of  Egyptian  art,  is  worthy  in 
many  respects  of  the  attention  of  Homeric  commentators. 
Another  picture  of  a  skirmish  between  the  Sardinian  mer- 
cenaries of  Egypt  with  the  Pelasgian  and  Teucrian  invaders, 
shows  us  that  these  people  brought  with  them  their  wives 
and  children,  and  we  have  representations  of  the  carts 
drawn  by  oxen  in  which  they  carried  them.     This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  invaders  contemplated 
permanent  settlement  in  Egypt. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  stone  arms  and  implements 
used  by  the  Egyptians,  M.  Chabas  shows  that  flint  knives, 
saws,  and  cutting  instruments  were  not  only  in  use  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  Pharaeonic  history,  but  that  they 
continued  to  be  employed  under  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Arabs ;  nay,   that  their  use  is  not  wholly  extinct  at 
the  present  day.     Tools  of  flint  appear  to  have  been  used 
almost   exclusively  in  the  working  of  the  copper  or  tur- 
quoise mines  of  Sinai,  under  the  early  Pharaohs.     In  Egypt 
itself  immense   numbers    of   flint    implements   of    every 
kind  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and 
cemeteries,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  finished  of 
these  instruments  are  those  to  which  the  highest  antiquity 
is  attributable,  while  those  which  belong  to  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Roman  epochs  are  of  a  ruder  character.    The  conclu- 
sions which  had  been  hastily  drawn  as  to  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  immense  repositories  of  flint  tools  which 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  fall  to 
the  ground.     A  great  many  of  the  specimens  which  have 
been  picked  up  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  fragments 
split  by  natural  causes ;  but  a  certain  number  show  indu- 
bitable marks  of  human  skill.     How  far  back  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  may  have  availed  themselves  of  the  rude  tools 
with  which  Nature  furnished  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
bilt  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  they  continued  to  use 
them  in  a  rough  state  until  the  latest  times.     Thus  the  prse- 
historic  stations  which  it  was  thought  had  been  detected  on 
the  barren  deserts  which  lie  close  to  Thebes,  Memphis,  and 
the  other  great  cities  of  the  Nile  valley,  were  the  repositories 
of  cheap  tools  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  during  thousands  of 
years  of  historic  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from 
them  any  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  first  settlers 
in  the  country. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  his  work  M.  Chabas 
has  brought  together  much  interesting  matter  as  to  the  horse 
and  the  camel,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians  had 


of  these  animals.   Neither  of  these  creatures  were  indigenous, 
and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  eariiest  monuments. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
localities  which  have  been  considered  praehistoric,  and  to 
M.  Chabas'  own  discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone. 
He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  science  has  not  hitherto 
demonstrated  a  very  high  antiquity  for  man  antecedent  to 
the  historic  period.  Admitting  the  force  of  much  of  the 
argument  of  the  learned  Egyptologist,  we  must  express  our 
own  belief  that  the  antiquity  of  man  rests  upon  quite  other 
considerations  than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  that  the  question  is  one 
which  lies  principally  in  t^e  sphere  of  geology.  Nor  does 
M.  Chabas  in  fact  contest  this.  But  he  argues  that  although 
man  may  be  proved  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  the 
reindeer  and  the  mammoth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  man  of  those  periods  stood  at  a  lower  point  physically 
and  intellectually  than  races  which  have  existed  in  historic 
periods  or  even  which  exist  at  this  day.  However  this 
question  may  ultimately  be  decided,  M.  Chabas'  work  is  un- 
questionably an  important  and  timely  contribution  towards 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  which  the  recent  growtli 
of  praehistoric  inquiry  has  raised.  C.  W.  Goodwin. 

Notes  and  Intelligence. 

The  Beoords  of  the  Notaries  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.— F.  Grego- 
rovius,  the  historian  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  naediaeval  and  and  modern 
times,  has  opened  recently  some  new  and  highly  important  sources  in 
intimate  connection  with  his  subject.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miinich  (see  SUzungsberichU 
der philosophisch'philolo,^ischenund  historischen  ClassederK.  B,  AcademU 
der  Wissenschaften.  1874.  Heft  iv.)  he  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the 
records  of  the  notaries  of  the  capitol  at  Rome,  and  especially  of  the 
minute-book  of  the  notary  Camiilo  de  Beneimbene,  from  1467  till  1505. 
It  appears  that,  whereas  formerly  the  urban  notaries  were  accustomed 
to  preserve  their  papers  in  their  private  chambers,  a  central  record- 
ofl5ce  was  erected  on  the  capitol  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 
('.559-I56S)-  Afterwards  by  the  bull  of  the  ist  June,  1587,  Pope 
bixtus  y.  gathered  these  very  ancient  public  servants  into  a  college,  or 
corporation,  with  certain  office-bearers,  and  limited  it  to  the  number  of 
thirty  real  members,  in  which  shape  it  is  still  flourishing. 

Among  the  volumes  of  their  record-room,  representing  many  centuries, 
hardly  any  other  excites  so  much  curiosity  as  the  register  once  kept  in 
a  stout  quarto  volume  of  1063  leaves  by  Camiilo  de  Beneimbene,  the 
fashionable  and  long-lived  notary  during  the  reigns  of  Paul  II.,  Sixtus 
IV.,  Innocent  VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  Pius  III.,  and  during  the  two  first 
years  of  Julius  II.  The  book,  indeed,  abounds  in  references  to  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  private  history  of 
Its  most  celebrated  contemporaries.  A  man  like  CamiUo  was  initiated 
in  all  the  family  transactions  of  the  houses  of  Rovere,  Cib6,  Borgia, 
Medici,  Alviano,  Orsini,  Colonna,  and  many  more.  All  the  successive 
matrimonial  contracts  of  Donna  Lucrezia  Borgia,  for  instance,  were 
drafted  and  executed  by  him.  In  this  volume  of  minutes  the  whole 
history  of  Rome  during  a  most  stirring  period  of  transition  passes  as 
it  were  before  our  eyes.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  scholar  like 
Gregorovius  has  not  only  largely  excerpted  from  such  treasures,  but  has 
selected  for  publication  certain  very  curious  extracts  referring  generally 
to  the  history  of  Cardinal  Roderigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander, 
his  children,  their  friends  and  rivals.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
how  much  light  is  thrown  by  these  instruments  of  matrimony,  divorce,  . 
and  inheritance  upon  the  moral  history  of  Italy  in  the  days  of  her 
literary  and  artistic  glory. 

Now  and  then,  however,  there  occurs  a  document  of  value  for  foreign 
history.  In  1740,  by  order  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  the  French 
Government  obtained  from  this  volume  the  original  of  a  solemn  act, 
dated  the  6th  September,  1494,  by  which  Andreas  Paleologus,  despot  of 
Romania,  ceded  to  King  Charles  VIII.  of  France  all  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  an  authenticated  copy  being  now  inserted 
in  the  vacant  place. 

In  the  month  of  ^ftlrch,  1504,  Cardinal  Adriano  Castellesi  bequdtithed 
his  palace  in  the  Vatican  borough  to  King  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
Some  quotations  from  the  instrument  drawn  up  at  the  time  will  interest 
English  students  of  this  eventful  period  : — 

|*Rmus.  in  Xpo,  pr.  etdom.  Hadrianus  S.  R.  E.  pres.  carlis.  tit.  S. 
Crisogoni :  Ex  ratione  benefitior.  munerum  ac  meritor.  que  habuisse  et 
suscepisse  in  rei  Veritate  recognovit— ^onfessus  fuit  et  in  futur.  habere 
et  suscipere  sperat  a  Sermo.  Dno  Henrico  Anglie  Rege,  de  sua  mera  et 
gratuita  voluntate  liberalitate  et  laigitate  ac  omni  meliori  modo  via  jure 
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causa  et  forma  quibus  magis  et  validius  et  cflficacius  fieri  potest :  donavit 
et  donationis  titulo.  .  .  .  concessit  eidem  Senno.  D.  Henrico  Anglie 
Regi  absenti  vehit  prescnti  et  suis  heredib.  et  succcssorib.  et  cui  vel 
quiBus  ipse  Sermus,  Rex  et  sui  heredes  et  successores  cedere  donare  et 
transferre  voluerint  etiam  si  pro  natione^  Anglica  in  urbe  Romana  vel 
pro  usu  et  Iiabitatione  oralorum  sue  regie  maiestatis  ad  urbem  et  roman. 
curiam  proficiscentibus  et  in  urbe  et  Romana  curia  residentib.  vel  aliter 
quomodocunque  et  qualitercunque  disponere  voluerit  et  sue  regie  roaj. 
vel  suis  heredib.  et  successorib.  plaaierit.  .  .  .  "quasdam  ipsius 
donatoris  edes  et  edificia  nondum  perfecta  insigni  opere  marmor.  et 
lapidum  tiburtinor.  omata  et  ad  non  parvura  Urbis  decorem  et  splendor, 
de  suo  proprio  et  privato  peculio  et  redditib.  officior.  suor.  .  .  "  . 
fabricatas.  Que  quid,  edes  site  sunt  in  burgo  Basil.  B.  Petri  prin.  apostol. 
in  via  Alexandrina  cognominata  per  fel.  rec.  Alexan.  pp.  vi.  noviter  con- 
structa,  quib.  a  latere  anteriori  est  dicta  via  publica  Alexandrina,  a  latere 
posteriori  est  via  Sixtina  prope  muros  quib.  itur  ad  castrum  S.  Angeli  a 
latere  versus  palat.  apostolicum  est  via  publica  prope  domum  et  hortum 
Rmi.  D.  Francisci  Carlis.  Volaterrani  ab  alio  latere  versus  castnim  S. 
Angeli  est  via  quam  dictus  R.  D.  Carlis.  S.  Grisogoni  dimisit  ad  effectum 
quod  dicta  domus  esset  in  insula  prope  dom.  et  hortum  bo.  me.  Carlis. 
Aleriensis. " 

It  needs  hardly  be  added  that  the  Cardinal's  palace  is  no  other  building 
than  the  beautiml  edifice  erected  by  Bramante,  knowTi  to-day  by  the 
name  of  Palazzo  Giraud-Torlonia.  For  all  I  know  it  must  have  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  Engli.sh  crown  till  the  days  of  Clement  VII., 
when  Henry  VIII.  emancipated  his  realm  and  church  from  Papal  juris- 
diction. R.  Pauli. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Afonumenta  Germania  Historica  were 
started  more  than  fifty  years  ago  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the. 
great  Baron  Stein,  the  necessary  funds  being  supplied  by  periodical 
votes  in  the  Diet  of  the  late  Germanic  Confederation.  A  learned 
society,  "Die  Gesellschaft  fiir  altere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde,"  was 
to  superintend  the  actual  work  and  those  engaged  upon  it.  And  even  to 
this  day  there  is  at  Francfurt  a  committee  of  their  members  acting  as  trus- 
tees of  the  original  founders  and  representing  the  rights  of  the  various 
governments  contributing  the  means,  as  long  as  federal  principles  pre- 
vailed in  Germany.  But  not  only  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire 
under  Prussian  supremacy  necessitates  changes  in  the  provision  for  this 
important  branch  of  historical  literature,  but  the  old  age  of  Dr.  Pertz, 
who  from  the  beginning  has  conducted  the  editorship  nearly  like  a 
monarch,  requires  much  more  than  a  personal  substitute.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  supreme  direction 
of  this  truly  national  work,  of  which  hardly  the  fourth  part  of  the 
original  plan  has  been  completed.  The  public  papers  state  that  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  has  been  deputed  by  the  Academy  to  settle  matters  with 
Dr.  Pertz.  On  the  other  hand  the  Francfurt  committee  is  siure  to  raise 
the  claims  of  the  founders  and  contributors.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  both  sides  may  soon  agree,  as  in  that  case  they  without  doubt  will 
find  both  the  Prussian  Government  and  the  Imperial  Diet  most  willing 
to  continue  the  necessary  supply  of  funds  for  a  neiv  and  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  the  editorial  staff. 

Since  Ranfce  vacated  his  chair  in  the  Berlin  University  and  Jaffe 
died,  great  and  not  very  successful  endeavours  have  been  made  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  history  in  the  capital  of  Germany.  The  enormous 
rise  in  the  expenses  of  Berlin  life  are  unquestionably  in  the  way.  Pro- 
fessor Nitzsch  has  been  induced  to  remove  from  Konigsberg  to  Berlin, 
but  Waitz  declined  to  leave  Gottingen  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  so  did 
lately  Dummler  of  Halle.  Two  first-rate  men  are  still  required  to  sup- 
port Droysen  and  Nitzsch,  one  for  teaching  history  methodically,  and 
another  for  the  subservient  disciplines  of  chronology,  pala^graphy,  and 
diplomatics.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  according  to  the  latest  news 
Professor  Wattenbach,  at  Heidelberg,  has  at  last  agreed  to  accept  the 
latter  chair,  which  nobody  else  is  so  competent  to  occupy. 

On  the  9th  January  died,  thirty-five  years  old,  at  the  vicarage  of 
Leonberg,^  near  Stuttgart,  in  the  house  in  which  both  Paulus  and 
Schelling  were  bom,  the  son  of  the  aged  incumbent,  Dr,  Sigurd  Abel, 
who  after  having  been  educated  chiefly  at  Gottingen  began  to  lecture 
there  in  mediaeval  and  modem  history.  Soon  after  his  promotion  to  a 
chair  ip  the  University  of  Giessen  he  was  prostrated  by  a  disease  of  the 
brain.  He  published  a  dissertation  on  tne  fall  of  tne  Langobardian 
realm  in  Italy,  1859 ;  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  Great  for  the  Historical  Commission  at  Miinich,  1866  ;  and, 
among  minor  papers,  an  essay  on  political  parties  in  England,  and  the 
coaHtion  between  Fox  and  Lord  North,  in  Sybel's  Htstor,  Zdtsch, 
xvii. 

There  has  been  a  rather  unusual  interruption  in  the  publication 
of  the  "Generalstabswerk,"  the  work  which  is  to  enshrine  the  memory 
of  the  German-French  war  of  1870-1  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
greatest  master,  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  himself.  The  second 
"Heft,"  issued  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first,  treats 
chiefly  of  the  days  from  the  1st  to  the  5  th  August,  1870,  including  the 
insignificant  attack  on  Saarbriicken  by  the  French,  and  their  first 
defeat  at  Weissenbuig  on  the  4th.    Three  excellent  maps  illustrate  the 


beginning  of  the  great  campaign,  and  will  be  undoubtedly  reproduced  by 
this  time  in  the  various  translations  preparing  for  military  readers  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Archaeographical  Commission  of  St.  Petersburg  is  about  to 
publish  in  that  city  a  new  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor  acconiing 
to  the  Lavreutievsky  MS.  The  text  will  be  accompanied  with  the 
principal  various  readings  and  a  table  of  contents.  It  is  edited  by  M. 
Byckov,  chief  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Afonumenta  historica  Polonia  by  M. 
Bielovsky  has  appes^red  at  LembCerg.  It  contains  among  other  docu* 
ments  extracts  from  two  chronicles  of  the  Gemian  Monastery  of  Zwie- 
fallen,  of  bulls  and  letters  relating  to  Poland,  fragments  of  the  life  of 
St.  Otho'of  Bamberg,  the  chronicles  of  Mierzwa,  of  Vincent  Kadlubek, 
of  Boguchwal,  and  of  John  Gamkow,  and  a  certain  number  of  year 
books  or  roczuiki. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the^ Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Russia  to  arrange  and  publish  the  letters  and  papers  of  Peter  the 
Great  has  commenced  its  labours  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Tolstoi,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  M.  Byckov  has  been  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Commission. 


New  Publicafio7is. 

Anzeiger  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Organ  des  germanLschen 
Museums.     Neue  Folge.    2oJahrg,,  1873.    Niimberg. 

Cairnes,  J.  £.  Essays  in  Political  I^onomy,  Theoretical  and  Applied. 
Macmillan. 

EwALD,  A.  C.     Life  and  Times  of  Algernon  Sydney.     Tinsley. 

Freeman,  £.  A.     Second  series  of  Historical  Essays.     Macmillan. 
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Unexplored  Syria.  Visits  to  the  Libanus,  the  Tulul  el  Safa,  the 
Anti-Libanus,  the  northern  Libanus,  and  the  'Aldh.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Charles  F.  Tyrwhilt  Drake.  Two  volumes. 
London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

In  this  work  Captain  Burton  communicates  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  a  stay  of  almost  two  years  in  Syria.  The 
whole  of  it  was  occasioned  and  influenced  by  him,  though 
only  about  half  comes  direcdy  from  his  pen.  What  we  here 
receive  inspires  us  with  extreme  regret  that  the  author  was  so 
soon  called  away  from  his  post  in  Syria,  as  well  as  that  his 
friend  Tyrwhitt  Drake  failed  to  meet  with  that  support  from 
his  countrymen  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  Captain 
Burton  leaves  the  reader  to  divine  the  motives  of  his  anta- 
'gonists,  but  we  receive  the  impression  thathe  is  fully  justified 
in  his  complaints.  No  doubt  so  impetuous,  energetic,  and 
"subjective"  a  spirit  may  here  and  there  have  given  un- 
necessary offence  ;  the  conflict  with  the  Turkish  authorities 
can  hardly  have  arisen  simply  and  solely  from  their  o\*ti 
baseness,  and  it  might  at  the  joutset  be  quesrionable  to 
entrust  a  man  with  the  care  of  English  interests  in  Syria,  of 
whom  it  could  not  remain  a  secret  that  he  had  committed 
that  terrible  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  Muslim  of  having  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  as  a  Christian.  For  all  this  there 
seem  to  have  been  hostile  influences  at  work  which  are  the 
reverse  of  creditable. 

It  was  well  known  that  much  yet  remained  to  explore  in 
Syria ;  yet  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  learn  that  even  regions 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bairut  and  Damascus 
had  so  escaped  attention  that  Captain  Burton  had  to  make 
out  the  character  of  the  ground  for  the  first  time.  The 
excursions  in  Libanus,  Anti-Libanus,  Trachones,  and  the 
'AMh,  described  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  add  much  new  information  about  the  topography, 
which  will  correct  the  very  best  maps  in  essential  particulars. 

Even  one  who  had  never  seen  Syria  might  be  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  not  a  land  rich  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  that  even 
the  admired  Damascus  derived  its  principal  charm  from  its 
contrast  to  the  desert :  but  this  is  not  enough  for  Captain 
Burton.  According  to  him  both  libanus  and  Anti-Libanus 
are  deficient  in  almost  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and  sub- 
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limity.  The  irrigation  is  generally  insufficient ;  whole  districts 
are  completely  wateriess.  Trees  were  sorely  missed ;  there 
were  only  two  places  in  all  Syria,  where  Captain  Burton  saw 
anything  which  could  be  called  a  forest,  viz.,  on  the  west 
slope  of  Hermon.  The  famous  cedars  are  represented  as 
"a  badly-clad,  ill-conditioj^ed,  and  homely  growth;  essen- 
tially unpicturesque,  except,  perhaps,  when  viewed  from 
above."  As  far  as  a  small  but  good  photograph  enables 
me  to  judge,  the  description  is  not  exaggerated.  The  forms 
of  the  mountains  too  are  said  to  be  seldom  beautiful  or 
imposing.  No  doubt  the  judgment  of  the  author  may  be 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  seen 
the  lofty  beauty  of  the  Andes.  '  The  very  similarity  of  the 
relation  of  the  double  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  coast 
extended  before  it  to  that  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  to 
Phoenicia  could  not  but  make  these  landscapes  seem  petty 
and  unattractive.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  T)rrwhitt 
Drake  found  beautifully  wooded  parts  in  the  north  of  Libanus, 
which  reminded  him  of  northern  regions.  But  even  if 
Captain  Burton  is  somewhat  too  disparaging  towards  the 
beauties  of  Syria,  there  have  been  much  greater  exaggera- 
tions on  the  other  side.  He  is  quite  right  in  ridiculing  the 
malady  which  he  calls  "the  Holy  Land  on  the  brain;"  the 
fiiscination  exercised  by  religious  romance  on  most  culti- 
vated visitors  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  particularly  on  the  Pro- 
testants, and  most  of  all  on  the  English  and  Americans, 
a  fascination  which  deludes  by  the  appearance  of  landscape 
beauties  which  have  no  real  existence.  It  is  some  excuse 
that  most  travellers,  coming  direct  from  the  dim  atmosphere 
of  the  north,  have  their  first  experience  of  a  transparent  air 
and  a  clear  sky  in  Syria,  so  that  forms  and  colours  seem 
quite  otherwise  to  them  than  at  home.  Besides,  it  is  not 
only  travellers  who  are  taken  ill  with  "the  Holy  Laind  on  the 
brain,"  but  students  of  that  country's  literature.  What  a 
bright  picture  is  often  drawn  of  the  great  days  of  King 
David,  though  the  repeated  revolts  and  the  family  dissen- 
sions show  tihat  it  was  very  questionable  felicity. 

The  sobriety  of  the  author's  estimate,  however,  has  not 
impaired  his  interest  in  countries  which  have  been  so  influen- 
tial for  the  weal  and  woe  of  humanity.  He  is  well  aware  of  the 
high  importance  of  Syria,  and  insists  that  every  inch  of  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  explored.  He  has  examined 
not  only  the  topography,  but  the  ruins.  He  too  finds  that 
there  is  very  little  remaining  above  ground  in  Syria  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  justly  ridicules 
those  who  see  in  the  buildings  of  the  Haurin,  which  are- 
mosdy  of  the  Christian  period,  the  cities  of  the  gigantic  king 
Og.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  notion  of  a  greater  stature 
among  primitive  nations  is  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
experience.  The  only  question  that  remains  is,  how  to 
explain  the  wide  prevalence  of  such  a  view  on  psychologi- 
cal grounds. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  better  known  to  us 
than  its  soil,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  author  had  spoken 
at  greater  lengdi  about  the  former ;  what  he  gives  us  only 
whets  the  appetite  for  more.  His  opinion  of  the  population  is 
on  the  whole  as  favourable  as  his  account  of  the  government 
is  the  revjerse.  I  almost  fear  that  it  is  a  littie  too  favourable. 
He  tells  us  himself  how  untruthfiil,  covetous,  and  ungrateful 
the  S3rrians  are.  And  some  of  the  proverbs  of  the  Damas- 
cenes which  are  published  in  this  work  imply  a  terrible 
degree  of  insincerity ;  e,g.  No.  74,  "  The  hand  which  you 
cannot  bite,  kiss  it,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  broken."  It'  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  make  die  misgovemment  of  centuries 
responsible  for  such  features  in  their  character ;  at  any  rate 
it  would  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  even  for  a  good 
government  to  produce  passable  fruits  from  such  a  soil. 
We  must  certainly  agree  with  him,  that  the  roads  and  rail- 


ways of  the  future  will  be  the  principal  factors  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  moral  elevation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  He 
evidently  expects  more  from  these  than  from  the  activity  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries.  I  wish  so  independent  a  man 
had  given  a  public  opinion  of  the  real  and  preteijded  results 
of  these  agents.  For  the  rest,  this  book  furnishes  us  with 
additional  evidence  of  the  uniform  superiority  of  the  Muslims 
to  the  Christians  in  the  Semitic  countries.  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
in  particular,  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  the 
Syrian  Christians;  he  remarks,  no  doubt  with  justice,  that  the 
reprehensible  features  in  their  character  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  their  religion  (that  is,  to  the  form  which  Chris- 
tianity has  assumed  among  them).      Precisely  the  same 

.  estimate  is  given  of  the  Copts  of  Egypt  by  dl'  good  ob- 
servers, and  that  these  are  not  only  the  sad  consequences  of 
political  and  social  oppression  is  clear  firom  the  yet  lower 
moral  condition  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  had  a  con- 
stant succession  of  national  and  Christian  rulers.  It  is  true 
that  both  the  United  and  the  non-United  Nestorians  in  the 
far  East  are,  apparentiy,  more  advanced  in  the  moral  scale. 
But  tke  only  Christians  of  the  East  proper  who  to  all 
appearance  have  a  real  future  before  them  are  the  non- 
Semitic  Armenians. 

There  are  also  very  interesting  communications  on  the 
migration  of  the  Druses  to  the  Hauran.  Disgraceful  as  this 
migration  is  for  the  government.  Captain  Burton  considers 
it  fortunate  for  the  country.  The  industrious  Druse  peasants 
in  their  easily  defensible  mountains  form  a  bulwark  against 
the  Beduins — ^for  it  is  still  the  first  requisite  of  civilization 
there,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  that  the  robbers  of 
the  desert  should  be  restrained.  It  is  true,  howeveis  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Druses  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
Hauran  is  fatal  to  the  ancient  buildings  of  which  they  are 
composed.  He  naturally  despairs  of  any  changes  in  the 
Turkish  policy  for  the  advg^ntage  of  Syria.  Yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  native  government  would  be  in  any 
respect  better  than  the  Turkish.  Ourown  immediate  wishes, 
like  those  of  the  author,  must  be  for  a  really  energetic  p<^icy 
on  the  part  of  England,  for  though  the  influence  of  the  latter 
is  here  said  to  be  on  the  wane,  no  other  power  is  in  a  position 
effectually  to  advance  the  interests  of  cultiure  and  progress. 

Praiseworthy  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  orthography  of 
Arabic  names.  Here  and  there  we  even  observe  the  use  of 
the  Arabic  geographers,  though  it  is  true  that  they  have  not 
been  made  to  yield  their  utmost  of  illustration.  I  may  men- 
tion for  instance,  that  the  view  that  'Anjar  is  contracted  from 

'  '-4/>  (a/-Jjarn  is  confirmed  by  Yakut  The  linguistic  failings 
of  Captain  Burton  should  have  been  unmentioned  were  it 
not  that  he  takes  a  capricious  pleasure  in  giving  philological 
explanations,  particularly  of  proper  names.  Success  was  all 
the  more  improbable,  as  Arabic  is  far  from  sufficient  in  those 
regions ;  in  Syria,  especially  in  Lebanon,  there  are  still  many 
Aramaicnames.  No  onecan  demand  of  Burton  that  he  should 
have  studied  the  Semitic  languages  and  antiquity  in  a  strict 
historical  and  philological  school ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
he  should  have  been  more  circumspect  in  referring  to  such 
subjects.  A  more  thorough  knowledge,  for  example,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  praising  the  well-intentioned  but 
wholly  unripe  work  of  Dr.  Inman,  Ancient  Faiths  embodied 
in  Ancient  Names. 

Among  the  various  appendices  I  have  already  menfioned 
the  collection  of  proverbs  of  Damascus.  They  are  throughout 
expressed  in  the  modern  dialect ;  though  I  have  found  at 
least  one  which,  derived  from  a  poem  in  the  classical  lan- 
guage, has  still  preserved  even  its  metrical  form  (No.  134). 
The  paraphrases  and  short  commentaries  will  be  welcome 
even  to  those  Arabists  who  have  devoted  themselves  more 
than  I  have  done  to  vulgar  Arabic. 
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The  work  derives  a  special  importance  from  its  inscrip- 
tions.    It  presents  us  with  the  first  exact  copies  of  those 
of  Hamah,  which  would  not  improbably,  even  if  they  con- 
tained little  but  proper  names,  throw  a  new  light  on  the  ancient 
history  of  northern  Syria,  if  we  could  only  decipher  the 
entirely  unknown  characters  in  which  they  are  written.     Un- 
fortunately there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  our  being  able 
to  jdo  so.     The  writing  consists  of  several  hundred  characters, 
and  the  language  is  entirely  strange ;  so  that  the  discovery  of 
bilinguals  would  be  our  only  hope  of  success.     Without 
them,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  attempt  the  decipher- 
ment either  of  the  hieroglyphics  or  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions.    Thankworthy  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  statistical  data 
are,  his  comparison  of  single  characters  of  these  inscriptions 
with  similar  ones  of  known  alphabets  of  an  entirely  different 
type   is  not  likely   to  be  more  fruitful  than    his  fantastic 
ethnological  hypotheses.     Whether  the  decipherment  of  the 
Cyprian  inscriptions,  which  is  at  least  not  yet  to  be  despaired 
of,  will  throw  any  light  on  the  stones  of  Hamah,  time  alone 
can  show.     The  conjecture  is  at  any  rate  justified,  that  these 
carefully  wrought  inscriptions  are  of  extreme  age,  and  belong 
perhaps  to  the  ancient  Cheta  (of  whose  identity,  by  the  way, 
with  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible   I  am  not  yet  thoroughly 
convinced). 

Captain  Burton  also  gives  four  other  Oriental  inscriptions, 
which,  however,  deserved  to  be  copied  more  accurately. 
This  is  evidently  the  case-with  the  single  Arabic  one  (vol. 
ii.,  plate  i),  which  is  composed  in  good  Kufi,  and  must  be 
easy  to  read  in  the  original.     It  is  the  funerary  inscription* 

of  one  'Abd-assamad  b.  Marwdn  al ,  and  is  preceded 

by  two  passages  of  the  Koran  (Sur.  3,  i6 ;  37,  180-182)  ; 
I  fail  to. make  out  the  date  from  the  copy.  Of  the  other 
Arabic  inscription  {ibid.)^  in  the  florid  Kufi  which  was  much 
in  vogue  at  certain  times  in  inscriptions  on  buildings,  all 
that  I  can  make  out  for  certain  is  the  well-known  intro- 
ductory formula,  **  In  the  name  of  God,'*  &c.  As  for  the 
inscription  at  the  right  hand  top  corner  of  the  same  plate, 
I  am  not  even  certain  whether  it  is  Kufic  or  Nabataean  3  the 
drawing  given  at  page  115,  vol.  ii.,  is  altogether  undecipher- 
able. The  great  mass  of  Captain  Burton's  inscriptions  are 
Greek.  Some  of  them  had  been  already  given  by  Wadding- 
ton  and  Wetzstein,  and  since  the  copies  of  the  former 
accomplished  epigraphist  are  on  the  whole,  as  might  be 
expected,  far  the  best,  Mr.  Vaux,  to  whom  Captain  Burton 
entrusted  them,  may  be  excused  for  determining  not  to 
publish  the  fresh  copies.  It  would  have  been  still  better, 
however,  to  print  them,  since  even  the  best  transcript  is 
liable  to  errors,  which  another,  favoured  by  a  better  light  or 
more  abundant  leisure,  may  perhaps  avoid.  It  is  also  im- 
portant, when  a  strange  or  peculiar  reading  is  in  question,  to 
have  its  existence  established  by  more  than  one  copy ;  this 
remark  applies  to  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  which, 
in  spite  ctf  the  arrangement  referred,  to,  are  given  by  Cap- 
tain Burton  as  well  as  by  M.  Waddington — ^among  them  is 
the  long  funerary  inscription  on  pp.  160-163  (see  Wadding- 
ton, 2145  3L — c,  Wetzstein,  129).  It  is  tnie  that  the 
superiority  of  Waddington^s  copies  is  brought  out  all  the 
more  clearly  by  the  comparison ;  notice,  for  example,  the 
round  Sigma  in  Burton  147,  whereas  Waddington  2154 
expressly  affirms  the  indented  2,  which  is  also  given  in 
Wetzstein  138.  In  Burton  56  a  whole  series  of  characters 
is  wanting  in  the  middle ;  see  Waddington  2537  «,  &c. 
Unfortunately  this  overlooking  of  the  inscriptions  already 
published  is  only  a  small  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Vaux  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  Captain 
Burton  could  not  easily  have  found  a  man  less  fitted  to 
edit  the  inscriptions.  His  readings  abound  with  blunders 
which  would  be  discreditable  even  in  a  beginner.    Words 


which  are  perfectly  legible  were  to  him  undecipherable. 
This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  probability  of  his  iittempts 
to  fill  up  lacunse.     It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has 
devoted  even  one  careful  perusal  to  M.  Waddington's  work, 
besides  which  he  is  clearly  deficient  in  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  facts.     I  am  really  astonished  that  one  who  belongs 
to  the  most  Bible-loving  of  nations  is  so  little  at  home  in 
the  Fsalms  that  he  fails  to  recognize  the  simplest  quotations 
from  them,  though  they  were  fi"om  the  first  to  be  expected 
in  su^h  Christian  inscriptions.      If,  for  instance,  he  had 
observed  that  No.   15  is  composed  of  Ps.   cxvii.  26,  27 
(according  to  LXX.),  Ixvi.  10,  Ixvi.  4  (I'mire^/iMrae),!  he  might 
have  spared  his  marks  of  interrogation  and  erroneous  sup^ 
plements  ;  and  so  too  with  No.  24  (Ps.  iii.  7,  &c.),  No.  60 
(Ps.  cxxvi.  I,  an  appropriate  passage,  and  one  that  often 
recurs  in  ^inscriptions  of  this  kind),  and  others.     In  No.  20 
the  reading  is  quite  distinct,  tofa  varpl  Ka[t]  *Y[t]u)  koI  a-ylw 
ni/[€  ]v/4,  o  fioTje&u  ^afiiu^t^]y  with  an  error  of  syntax  which  is 
not  unfamiliar  in  these  mscriptions  for  Tfp  poijOovvn    Mr. 

Vaux,  however,  reads   ^oflri  ttat/x  Ka\t  V^ttrrif^  xai  ay  no  TTvvfio 

[vi/ev^ari]  fiojfOtcv  [/Sot/^ci]  ^afitu[w] — ^which  would  produce 
a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity,  according  to  which  the  latter  was  composed  of  the 
TTarjp,  the''YYr«<rT09,  and  the  wevfia.  But  let  church  his- 
torians beware  of  making  use  of  this  discovery  !  Several 
inscriptions  Mr.  Vaux  has  not  been  able  to  read  at  all, 
though  they  can  be  deciphered  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
without  any  great  trouble.  In  short,  this  whole  part  of  the 
work  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory^  and  it  is  urgent  that  such 
important  material  should  soon  be  thoroughly  well  edited 
over  again  by  a  competent  scholar. 

The  character  of  these  Greek  inscriptions  is  sufficiently 
known  from  Waddington ;  they  supply  us  in  points  of  detail 
with  many  valuable  notices.  In  Burton  as  in  Waddington 
there  are  but  very  few  Semitic  proper  names  in  the  inscrip- 
tions from  north  Syria,  while  there  are  several  in  those  from 
the  Hauran  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  some  of  which 
were  hitherto  unknown.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions 
presents  the  usual  peculiarities.  If  we  may  rely  to  some 
extent  on  the  exactness  of  the  transcriber,  No.  136  exceeds 
all  that  was  previously  known  in  barbarisms  of  language  ;— 

rovrov    fivtjfiiov   rod    Vovt^dtov   (?)   Kat    ^Krtfafif  (/.^.,   cKjiffei*) 

a\v]7ijv  Md^ifia  yvvcKo  (?«  71/1/3/).  But  it  is  possible  that  a 
few  letters  have  to  be  supplied  after  71;,  and  that  the  first 
word  should  b6  read  tovto  to.  There  is  one  versified  in- 
scription (No.  34),  which  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning;  it 
is  composed  till  near  the  end  in  iambic  trimeters. 

The  book  contajns  an  additional  contribution  to  epigraphy 
in  a  discussion  of  the  inscription  of  King  Mesha,  which, 
however,  so  far  as  it  is  new,  will  scarcely  be  approved  by  the 
best  scholars.*  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  few  discrepancies 
between  the  inscription  and  the  Old  Testament  with  regard 
to  which  the  authentic  record  is  naturally  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  partly  legendary  notices  ;  but  Captain 
Burton  very  greatly  exaggerates  the  magnitude  of  these 
discrepancies,  not  observing  that  the  stone  must  have 
been  set  up  before  the  siege,  and  before  the  sacrifice  of 
the  king's  son.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  doubting  the 
latter  event ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  was,  no  doubt,  regarded 
by  the  Moabites,  and  indeed  the  Israelites  too,  as  a  result 
of  the  assistance  which  Kamosh,  reconciled  by  the  sacrifice, 
once  more  vouchsafed  to  his  people.  Of  more-  interest  are 
the\uthor's  remarks  on  the  melancholy  history  of  the  discovery 
and  destruction  of  the  stone.  On  the  whole  one  must  agree 
with  him,  though  there  may  be  room  for  diff"erence  of  opinion 
on  some  minor  points.  It  was  a  piece  of  negligence,  astonish- 

♦Cf.  our  remarks  on  Captain  Burton's  two  papers  on  the  Moabiie 
stone  in  the  AthenDeum  {Academy^  vol.  iii.,  p.  180). — Ed. 
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ing  even  in  a  missionary,  that  Mr.  Klein  took  no  copy  of  th 
inscription;  and  my  distinguished  friend  Petermann  ha^ 
shown  that  one  can  be  a  most  learned  man  and  yet  not  Have 
the  diplomatic  gifts  which  are  desirable  in  such  negotiations 
with  Orientals.  Everyone  who  knows  the  circumstances  is 
convinced  that  had  Dr.  Wetzstein  been  in  Mr.  Petermann's 
place,  he  would  have  secured  the  stone.  Lastly,  it  must 
always  be  fully  admitted  that  M.  Gauneau  has  the  merit  of 
having  rescued  what  remained  of  the  stone  to  rescue. 

Mr.  T3rrwhitt  Drake's  essay  on  the  rules  followed  by  the 
Jews  in  writing  the  Pentateuch-rolls  was  hardly  called  for. 
It  is  chiefly  based  on  Maimonides,  contains  scarcely  any- 
thing new  to  the  scholar,  and  is  unnecessary  for  the  general 
reader.  The  well-known  Mr.  Shapira  was  here  the  author's 
mentor ;  one  is  almost  led  to  suspect  that  he  wished  to  do 
business  with  certain  Pentateuch-rolls  in  his  possession, 
-which  he  would  make  out  to  be  older  than  the  Mishna. 
That  the  author  of  this  essay  is  not  accurately  informed  with 
regard  to  the  critical  questions  at  issue,  that,  for  instance,  he 
places  the  Megillath  Sopherim  too  early,  is  an  excusable  fault. 

I  can  form  no  judgment  as  to  the  value  s>i  the  purely 
scientific  portions  of  the  work,  but  may  be  allowed  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  might  without  detriment  have  been  condensed. 
AVhat,  for  example,  is  the  good  of  repeating  the  tirades  of 
the  Abb^  Richard  (vol  ii.,  p.  294,  &c.)  against  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  ? — a  fact  of  which  no  one  is  any 
longer  in  doubt,  except  those  who  are  guided  by  dogmatic 
considerations. 

It  was  only  natural  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  map 
attached  to  the  work,  especially  as  a  severe  judgment  is 
passed  on  the  current  maps  of  Syria.  Unfortunately  our  hopes 
are  disappointed.  The  scale  itself  is  too  small,  and  the 
places  which  occur  in  the  text  are  not  all  to  be  found.  The 
map  even  embodies  views  which  are  rejected  in  the  text  of 
the  work,  e.g,^  the  identification  of  the  Lithani  with  the 
Leontes,  against  which  it  may  also  be  urged  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  name  of  Leontes  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  The  map  of  the  'Aldh,  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  text,  is  altogether  wanting.  At  any  rate  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  really  good  map,  or  rather  several  maps,  will  be 
given  in  a  second  edition.  The  rest  of  the  illustrations  are 
of  no  great  pretensions,  but  quite  adequate  to  their  purpose. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  review  of  a  book  which  the 
author  himself  calls  a  pot-pourri  should  pre^^nt  a  slightly 
motley  appearance  ;  let  me  add  once  more  expressly,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  work  is,  in  spite  of  some  defects,  a 
highly  meritorious  one.  Th.  Noldeke. 

P.S. — A  very  interesting  section  of  the  work  describes  the 
structures  to  which  the  lake  of  Homs  is  due.  It  is  a  remark- 
able confirmation  that  the  careful  writer  Abulfida  (circ.  1300 
A.D.)  describes  this  lake,  which  was  in  his  native  place,  in 
quite  similar  terms  to  those  of  Mr.  Burton,  and  also  affirms 
its  artificial  origin.  The  erection  of  the  great  dam  is, 
■  according  to  him,  attributed  by  some  to  Alexander.  'But 
Jewish  authorities  of  much  greater  antiquity  (see  Neubauer, 
Geographie  du  Talmudy  pp.  24,  colL — though  I  cannot  follow 
him  in  his  interpretation  of  many  of  the  passages)  say  ex- 
pressly that  Diocletian  laid  out  the  lake  of  Homs.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  that  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  to 
which  I  attribute  great  authority,  should  be  tested  by  com- 
petent archaeologists. 


MorklnskinnfiL  Pergaments-bog  fra  forste  halvdel  af  det  I3de 
aarhundrede,  inde-holdende  en  af  de  seldste  optegnelser  af  Norsk e 
Konge-Sagaer,  ndgiven  af  C.  R.  Unger.  Chrlstiania,  1867.  (As  a 
University  program). 

The  Morkinskinna^  or  the  "  Rotten  Skin,"  thus  called  by 
Torfseus,   because  of  its  singed,  black,  and  rotten  con- 


dition, is  now  preserved  among  the  Icelandic  vellums  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  (the  Old  Collection,  No. 
1009  fol-)»  ^'^d  was  brought  thither  from  Iceland  in  1662  by 
Torfgeus  with  ten  or  twelve  other  vellums  (the  Eddas,  the 
Flatey-Book),  all  being  a  present  from  Bishop  Brynjolf  to 
the  King  of  Denmark.  The  volume  is  written  about  the. 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  two  handwritings; 
it  is  defective  by  several  leaves  in  the  middle,  and  mutilated 
at  the  end;  besides,  the  edges  and  corners  are  singed, 
burnt,  torn  off,  and  blackened,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  read;  sometimes  it  baffles  all  decipherment;  happily  a 
text  of  the  same  family,  although  of  a  later  date,  is  pre- 
served in  the  third  and  last  handwriting  of  the  Flatey- 
Book,  as  also  in  the  Fagrskinna,  from  which  sources  the 
text  can  be  supplemented,  and  lines  filled  up,  which  is 
often  done  in  the  Edition,  these  insertions  being  marked 
with  small  types. 

The  text  of  the  Morkinskinna  consists  of  the  Lives  of  the 
kings  of  Norway,  but  only  beginning  with  King  Harold 
Hardradi,  then  running  on  probably  (for  the  end  is  miss- 
mg)  down  to  King  Sverri.  The  text  bears  often  the 
marks  of  great  Antiquity,  and  seems  to  represent,  a  text  older 
than  Snorri's.  The  genealogies  are  carried  down  to  about 
1220  (Skilli  is,  p.  122,  called  "EarV  which  he  became 
in  12 1 7);  a  Swedish  king,  Jon  Sorkvisson  (12 16-1 2 22)  is 
named  "King  Sorkvir,  father  of  King  John,"  p.  169;  the 
MS.  itself  cannot  be  of  much  later  date.  A  chief  ornament  of 
the  text  are  the  many  inserted  episodes,  wllich  are  here  told 
in  a  better,  quainter,  and  more  original  form  than  in  any 
other  text  (the  Hulda  not  excepted),  containing  old  words, 
forms,  and  phrases,  which  in  the  other  texts  have  been 
obliterated  and  replaced  by  more  common  words,  e.g.^  many 
instances  of  the  suffixed  verbal  negative.  Of  all  the  old 
recensions  this  comes  nearest  to  the  lost  Hryggjarstykki, 
by  Eric  Oddsson,  especially  in  the  saga  of  Sigurd  Slembi. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  had  that  work  lying  before 
him,  so  that  sometimes  we  have  the  very  words  of  the  lost 
original ;  it  also  contains  two  or  three  fresh  anecdotes — e.g,y 
the  story  of  the  poet  Einar  Skulason,  not  found  elsewhere. 
In  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardradi,  the  'story  of  Hakon 
Ivarsson  (p.  81-93),  and  his  falling  out  with  the  king,  are 
here  told  in  a  much  better  and  truer  shape  than  in  any  of  the 
other  recensions ;  the  text  of  the  Hulda  (Fms.  vi.)  is  here 
inferior,  not  to  speak  of '  the  Heimskringla.  The  same 
text  is  contained  in  the  third  handwriting  of  the  Fhtey- 
Book,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  vellum  to  our 
Morki7iskinna,  The  account  of  the  invasion  of  England 
under  King  Harold  (p.  109-120)  agrees  with  the  text  in 
Fagrskinna,  containing  many  improvements,  although  chiefly 
in  words  and  phrases,  on  the  other  texts,  and  deserves  to 
be  consulted  by  every  student  of  those  events. 

We  noticed,  in  a  former  article,  the  minced  and  muti- 
lated text  of  the  Heimskringla  in  her  latter  parts,  owing  to 
the  imskilled  hand  of  compilers  or  abridgers,  who  strove  to 
contract  sentences,  skipping  now  and  then  from  one  full  stop 
to  another,  Mr.  Freeman  (in  his  work,  vol.  iii.,  p.  366,  the 
footnote)  says  that  the  Icelandic  saga  "  oddly  enough  "  does 
not  relate  the  death  of  Earl  Tostig  in  the  battle  of  Stanford- 
bridge.  This  is  true,  but  only  of  the  Heimskringla  text,  for 
the  compiler  happens  here  to  have  skipped  over  a  whole 
sentence— leaping  from  one  full  stop  to  the  next,  not  from 
any  inadvertency  as  a  transcriber,  but,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
instances,  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut.  The  text  of  the 
Hulda,  as  well  as  that  oiih^  Morkinskinna  and  the  Fagrskinna, 
presents  here  the  full  text ;  thus  the  Morkinskinna  says  (p. 
119):  */  This  fight  was  hard,  but  not  long ;  there  was  a  great 
manslaughter  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northmen.  The  Eari 
fought  bravely,  following  the  standards,  but  at  last  he  fell 
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there  with  great  valour  and  good  fame."  Add  another  in- 
stance even  more  telling,  but  not  bearing  on  the  history 
of  England.  We  find  in  our  sagas  the  lives  of  the  kings 
of  Norway,  but  not  of  the  Norse  people  ;  thus  it  happens 
that  we  find  but  scanty  accounts  of  Norse  law-suits  (such 
as,  e^,^  for  Iceland,  are  contained  in  the  excellent  Njila,  and 
everywhere  in  the  sagas).  For  Norway  there  are  only  two 
chief  sources — a  chapter  in  the  ^Egil's  saga  referring  to  the 
tenth  century ;  but  a  still  better  and  more  authentic  report 
is  contained  in  a  special  narrative,  called  Thinga-saga,  a  law- 
suit between  the  two  brother-kings,  Sigurd  and  Eystein, 
of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  where  the  parties 
appealed  from  one  court  and  law-parliament  to  another. 
This  highly  interesting  narrative,  clear  and  lucid  when  read 
in  the  Hulda  (Fms.  vj.),  or  in  the  Morkittskinna^  p.  174-185 
(inscribed,  ^*' pingasaga  milli  Sigurdar  konungs  ok  Eysteins 
konungs"),  is  in  the  Heimskringla  given  in  a  very  much 
abridged  text,  faulty  and  confused,  misstating  even  the  local 
names — a  worthless  and  bewildering  compendium.  In 
fact,  the  legend  of  the  excellency  of  the  text  of  the  Heinls- 
kringla  above  all  other  texts,  as  held  up  by  Peter  Erasmus 
Miiller,  has  to  be  discarded,  or  has  to  be  upheld  cum  grano 
sails  according  to  inner  evidence;  and  historians  who  wish 
to  consult  the  Icelandic  sagas  liave  constantly  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  G.  Vigfusson. 


THE  rAmAyana  and  homer. 

■ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Sir, — In  drawing  the  atttoti  »n  of  yout  readers  to  the  patriotic  indig- 
nation of  some  learned  Hindoos  against  my  paper  on  the^  Ramajrana, 
the  author  of  the  article  ''Intelligence"  in  your  No.  65,  p.  58,  states 
its  purport  in  the  following  terms : — "The  paper  referred  to  attempts  to 
prove  that  Vilmtki,  the  composer  of  the  Hindu  epic,  %oas  acquaintedf 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Horner^ 5  Iliad;  and  that  the  main  plot 
of  his  composition — the  abduction  of  SU&  to  Lankd  (Ceylon),  as  well  as 
several  other  incidents — were  taken  from  the  Greek  poem  " 

I  beg  to  decline  this  representation  of  my  views  as  a  true  one.  What 
I  maintain  is  simply  this : 

"  It  is  possible  that  in  the  addition  of  these  two  elements  (the  abduc- 
tion of  Stti  by  Rdvana  and  the  siege  of  Lankd)  to  the  earliest  form  of 
the  story  told  in  tKe  R&mHyana — as  we  find  it  in  the  Buddhist  legend — 
we  should  recognize  the  influence,  of  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
Vsllmiki  with  the  Homeric  saga-cycle^  just  as  other  stories  belonging  to 
the  cycle  have  found  their  way  into  the  Buddhistic  legend."  (Boyd's 
translation  in  the  Indian  Antiquary^  1S72,  p.  252.) 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  (VSlmiki)  had  himself  studied  Homer,  or 
even  that  he  must  have  been  atoare  of  the  existence  of  the  Homeric 
poem.'*     (Ibid,  p.  173.) 

**  I  content  myself  with  the  simple  assumption  that  in  consequence  of 
the  mutual  relations  which  Alexander*s  expedition  into  India  brought 
about  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  and' the  GrttVs,  some  kind 
of  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  Homeric  story  found  its  way  to 
India."     (Ibid.) 

I  have  not  seen  the  "dignified  "  review  of  my  essay  by  Kdshindth 
Trimbak  Telang,  who  ''endeavours  to  refute  my  alignments  one  by  one;'* 
but  as  "  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  total  want  of  correspondence  in 
the  delineation  of  the  various  characters  introduced  in  the  two  poems f'' 
it  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  my  real  opinion,  that  he 
fights  as  much  against  windmills  as  Babii  Rajendralil  Mitra  does,  who 
has  "  succeeded  '*  in  "  ridiculing  and  condemning  "  in  a  "  bantering  and 
ironical  style,**  and  to  "  demolish  with  great  effect "  MY  (!)  theory  :  "'that 
the  Ramayana  of  Valmtki  is  simply  an  Indian  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad:*  (Hindoo  Patriot.) 

Lassen  wir  ihnen  dies  uaschuldige  Vergniigen  I 

Allow  me  to  add  besides  a  short  remark  on  a  notice  of  Bhandarkar*s 
able  article  on  Patanjali's  age,  in  the  same  No.  of  the  Academy^  p.  59. 
The  very  passage  adduced  by  Bhandarkar  as  pointing  out  King  Push- 


pamitra  as  a  contemporary  pf  Patanjali  has  been  adduced  already  hodvt 
years  ago  (i  861),  in  my  reply  on  Goldstucker's  preface  to  his  Minava 
Kalapas(^tra,  Indische  Studien  V,  150,  where  the  whole  question  on 
Patanjali's  age  is  moreover  treated  in  the  sequel  (to  p.  169),  with  many 
important  details  left  untouched  by  its  recent  investigator.  I  gave  there 
the  name  'of  the  king,  in  accordance  with  the  Tibetan  sources,  as 
Pushyamitra,  but  Professor  Biihler  informs  me  that  the  Jainas  spell  the 
name  in  their  Magadht-texts,  Pupphamitta,  which  gives  Pushpamitra  as 
the  right  form.  A.  Weber. 

Berlin,  Feb.  25,  1873. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Hymnes  Sanscrit^  Persiens,  Egyptiens,  Assyriens  et  Chinois.  Chi-Kiuj^, 
ou  Livre  des  Vers,  tradtdt  pourla  premitre  fois  en  fran^ais  par  G. 
Pauthier.  Paris :  Maisonneuve.  The  second  volume  of  the  Biblio' 
theque  Orientate  (a  collection  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Oriental 
literature)  derives  its  sole  scientific  importance  from  translations  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  hjrmns.  Most  of  these  have  been  hitherto 
completely  unpublished.  The  triumphal  hymns  of  Tutmes  III.,  and  of 
Ramses  II.,  and  a  hymn  to  Osiris  and  Ra,  are  rendered  by  the  late 
Vicomte  de  Roug6,  some  invocations  by  Chabas,  hymns  to  the  San  hy 
Lefebure,  and  the  complaints  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  by  Horrack.  The 
Assyrian  portions  are  due  to  M.J.  Oppert. 

Dr.  Geitler  has  recently  published  in  the  Bohemian  language,  a 
Phonology  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian,  with  relation  to  the  Lithuanian. 

Dr.  F.  Kielhorn,  principal  of  the  Deccan  College  at  Foona,  has  jnst 
completed  the  second  part  of  his  translation  of  the  Pcwibhdshendusckhara. 
The  third  and  last  part  is  expected  to  follow  in  about  three  months. 

The  Indian  Antiquary.— A  journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Ar- 
chaeology, History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folk- 
lore, &c.    Edited  by  Jas.  Burgess.    Vol.1.    Bombay.     1872. 

On  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  James  Burgess'  Indian 
Antiquary^  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  Oriental,  and  more  especially 
Indian,  research,  which  has  already  rendered  good  service  in  several 
branches  of  literary  and  antiquarian  inquiry,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
work  it  has  hitherto  done  may  not  seem  out  of  place  in  these  columns 
devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  criticism.  When  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year  Mr.  Burgess  put  forth  'the  first  number  of  his  periodicil, 
accompanied  by  a  prospectus  promising  information  on  almost  any 
subject  that  is  likely  to  interest  those  who  inquire  into  Indian  antiquity, 
many  must  have  given  a  hearty  welcome  and  wished  success  to  what 
bade  fair  to  become  a  useful  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Oriental  scholars  and  archaeologists  in  the  east  and  west.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  scholars  in  India  especially  had  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
record  of  this  kind,  ready  to  receive  and  at  once  publish,  along  with 
communications  of  higher  pretensions,  any  observations  or  statements 
which,  though  unsuited  to  the  journals  of  Asiatic  societies  and  other 
institutions,  mig^t  prove  of  interest  or  bring  on  discussions,  and  thus 
aid  the  progress  of  science. 

It  must  now  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Burgess,  in  ^glancing  over  the  list 
of  contents  of  his  first  volume,  to  liave  been  able  during  the  past  year  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  so  many  of  the  best  known  scholars  in 
India.  Nor  is  it  likely  that. any  of  his  subscribers  should  feel  dis- 
appointed at  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  so  many  able  contri- 
butors. Those  who  make  the  ancient  literature  of  India  the  object 
of  their  study  cannot  but  have  read  with  much  interest  the  accounts 
given  by  Dr.  G.  Biihler  of  several  rare  works  which  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  of  discovering  during  his  recent  official  search  for  Sanskrit  manu- 
scripts, such  as  Kshemendra's  Vrihatkdthd^  Hemachandra*s  Desisabda- 
sangraha  and  others ;  or  the  papers  of  Messrs.  A.  Bumell,  K  T. 
Telang,  and  Profs.  Bhandarkar  and  Sashagiri  SsUtri  on  various  interesting 
questions  of  Sanskrit  literature.  Whilst  the  contributions  of  Messrs. 
Beames,  Growse,  and  Hoemle  throw  some  new  light  on  the  literature  and 
philology  of  some  of  the  northern  vernaculars;  Mr.  R.  C.  Caldwell 
has  given  some  specimens  of  Tamil  popular  poetry  ;  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Kittel  has  attempted  to  determine  some  Dravidian  elements  in 
Sanskrit,  and  has  moreover  given  an  account  of  a  newly  discovered 
Ancient  Canarese  Dictionary,  by  Manga  RRja,  which  appears  to  be  of 
considerable  value.  On  Hindu  folklore,  also,  there  are  some  interesting 
communications  by  tli^  editor,  by  Dr.  Leitner,  and  Messrs.  Damant 
and  Benett. 

It  is,  however,  to  archaeological,  geographical  and  historical  in- 
quiries that  most  space  has  been  allotted  in  the  columns  of  this  journal. 
The  volume  contains  a  number  of  copies  of  valuable  inscriptions  apper- 
taining to  various  dynasties,  with  translations  and  remarks  by  Profs. 
Bhandarkar  and  Shankar  Pandit,  and  Messrs.  J.  F.  Fleet  and  B.  L 
Rice ;  and  some  inscriptions  from  Ceylon,  with  explanatory  notes  by  Mr. 
Rhys  Davids.  Prof.  Blochmann  has  contributed  several  biographical 
notices  of  grandees  of  the  Mughul  court,  chiefly  extracted  from  a  Persian 
work,  entided  Madsir  ul  Umard;  and  Bib(^  Rftjendral&l  Mitra,  Messrs. 
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Ramsay,  Narasimmiyengar,  Col.  Mackenzie,  and  others  have  severally 
illustrated  some  points  of  historical  or  antiquarian  interest.  The  editor 
has  also  printed  an  English  translation,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  of  Prof. 
Weber's  essay  on  the  Rdrndyana^  which  has  already  been  ably  reviewed 
elsewhere  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang,  and  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
discussed  by  other  Hindu  scholars  in  the  columns  of  this  journal.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  Oriental  studies,  that  the  existence  of  so 
useful  a  record  as  Mr.  Burgess'  Itidian  Antiqiuiry  has  already  proved  to 
be  may  never  be  endangered  by  want  of  that  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  J.  Eggeling. 

The  current  number  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  journal  contains  a 
highly  interesting  and  important  essay,  by  Babii  Rajendralala  Mitra, 
on  the  use  of  beef  in  Ancient  India.  The  writer  adduces  abundant 
passages  from  Vedic  texts  and  law-books  as  well  as  from  later  works 
which  show  clearly  that,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  Hindus  on 
this  subject  nowadays,  beef  was  a  staple  article  of  food  with  their  fore- 
fathers. *'  The  idea  of  beef,"  remarks  the  Babu,  "the  flesh  of  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  divine  Bhagavati  as  an  article  of  food  is 
so  shocking  to  the  Hindu,  that  thousands  over  thousands  of  the  more 
orthodox  among  them  never  repeat  the  counterpart  of  the  word  in  their 
vernaculars  ;  and  many  and  dire  have  been  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
which  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  cows  has  caused  in  this  country. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  time  when  not  only  no  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  conscience  had  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the  people  in 
slaughtering  cattle  ;  when  not  only  the  meat  of  that  animal  was  actually 
esteemed  a  valuable  aliment ;  when  not  ^nly  was  it  a  mark  of  generous 
hospitality,  as  among  the  ancient  Jews,  to  slaughter  the  *  fatted  calf  in 
honour  of  respected  guests,  but  when  a  supply  of  beef  was  deemed  an 
absolute  necessity  by  pious  Hindus  in  their  journey  from  this  to  another 
world,  and  a  cow  was  invariably  killed  to  be  burnt  with  the  dead.  To 
Englishmen  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  temper  of  the  people  on 
the  ubject,  and  to  a  great  many  of  the  natives  themselves,  this  remark 
may  sappear  quite  startling ;  but  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  founded 
are  so  authentic  and  incontrovertible  that  they  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
gainsaid." 

Babu  RajendraUla  Mitra  has  also  issued  the  fifth  fasciculus  of  his 
"Notices  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,"  comprising  Nos.  678-787.  The 
manuscripts  descri.bed  in  this  part  are  most  of  them  copies  of  philosophic 
(chiefly  Veddnia)  works  and  commentaries,  and  manuals  of  Vaidik  and 
sectarian  ritual.  A  rather  curious  compilation  is  noticed  under  No. 
731 :  Visvakarmtya  Siipa^  a  treatise  on  the  manual  arts,  attributed  to 
Visvakarma,  the  divine  architect.  The  MS.,  which  belongs  to  Bdbu 
Rajendra,  is  ^id  to  have  been  copied  from  an  old  code  in  the  library  of 
the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  which  is  written  in  the  ancient  Canarese  character. 
Among  the  MSS.  noticed  is  also  an  old,  though  incorrect,  copy  of  the 
Upagrantha-Siitra  (No.  777),  one  of  the  ten  Sutras  of  the  Sdmaveda,  of 
which  one  MS.  only  (India  Office  121)  exists  in  Europe. 


Contents  of  the  journals. 

Journal  ABiatique.  January. — Buddhic  studies  ;  by  M.  Feer. 
[On  '*The  Friend  of  Virtue  "  and  "  The  Friendship  of  Virtue,"  with 
new  texts.] — The  actual  metric  system  of  Egypt ;  by  Mahmoud  Bey. — 
Miscellaneous.  Notice  on  ancient  formula;  of  incantations,  &c.,  in  a 
language  anterior  to  the  Babylonian. '  [Contains  a  sketch  of  Accadian 
grammar.  From  its  imperfection  and  errors  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  some  years  ago.  The  more  correct  account  of  the  facts  will  be 
found  in  M.  Lenormant's  Chides  accadiennes.  It  is  followed  by  a  good 
and  ingenious  translation  of  a  tablet  of  exorcisms  {W.  A.  T-  ii.,  17, 
18).] — Porter  Smith  on  the  Materia  Medica  and  Natural  History  of 
China. 

Revue  archeologique.  February. — The  most  ancient  inscription 
in  Assyrian  ;  by  M.  Lenormai^.  [This  is  a  Semitic  inscription  of  an 
ancient  Accadian  king  of  Ur  on  a  black  stone.  It  is  valuable  as 
showing  Semkic  influence  in  Babylonia  at  an  earlier  period  than  has 
hitherto  been  suspected.] 

Zeitschrlft  fiir  deutsche  Philologrle.  IV.  4.  Halle.— Ueber  die 
bcheinbare  Verwechselung  zwischen  Nominativ  und  Accusativ  ;  L.  Tobler. 
[Explained  as  the  result  partly  of  phonetic,  partly  of  syntactical  laws. 
The  endings  become  confused  and  partially  levelled  from  phonetic  decay, 
and  the  process  is  further  assisted  by  various  syntactical  constructions 
which  admit  the  use  of  nominative  or  accusative  indifferently.  The 
illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  German  dialects  of  Switzerland, 
with  occasional  reference  to  English  and  French.] — Bemerkungen  zum 
Redentiner  Osterspiele  ;  Fr.  Drosihn.  [Corrections  of  the  text,  and 
explanation  of  difficult  passages.] — Zur  livlandischen  Reimchronik  ;  Leo 
Meyer.  [Remarks  on  the  MSS.,  with  corrections  of  the  printed  texts, 
and  dissertations  on  special  words  and  phrases.] — Zur  alteren  Edda  ;  J. 
Zupitza.  [A  series  of  explanations  and  emendations,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  reading  kendi  {^^^wUs)  for  kundi  in  Sgkv.  3,  3,  6  :  ok 
''tg  akunni.^ 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  ed.  J.  Burgess.  Part  XII.  Bombay, 
December,  1872. — On  a  Copperplate  Grant  from  Balasore;  by  J.  Beames.   | 


[This  plate  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Bhuyans,  a  family  of  Zamindars 
at  Garhpada,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Balasore.  It  records  a  Grant 
by  Raja  Purushottama  Deva,  King  of  Orissa,  and  is  dated  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  king's  reign  (a.d.  1483).]— On  the  derivation  of  some 
peculiar  Gaurian  verbs;  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  R.  Hoemle.  [By  the 
term  Gaurian  the  northern  vernaculars  are  designated  ;  the  paper 
treats  of  a  class  of  verbs  in  these  dialects  with  a  special  base  derived 
from  the  past  participle.]— The  Merkara  Plates  ;  text  and  translation 
by  B.  L.  Rice,  with  remarks  by  the  editor  and  R.  G.  Bhan- 
darkar.  [An  important  inscription  of  the  Chera  dynasty,  dated  in  388, 
probably  of  the  Saka  era=A.D.  466.]— The  Lady  and  the  Dove:  a 
Bengali  song,  composed  by  a  Hindu  female ;  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Mitchell. 
[Text  and  translation  in  English  verse.] — Facsimile  of  a  Persian  map 
of  the  world,  with  an  English  translation  ;  by  E.  Rehatsek.  [The 
original  belongs  to  a  Muhammadan  at  Junner,  in  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency.]— On  some  Koch  words  in  Mr.  Daroant's  article  on  the  Palis  of 
Dinagpur  •;  by  J.  Beames. — Archaeology  in  the  Krishna  District.  [Ex- 
tracts from  a  report  by  the  late  J.  A.  C.  Boswell,  continued.] — Three 
Maisur  Copper  Grants;  by  V.  N.  Narasimmiyengar.  [Text  and  transla- 
tions of  some  forged  Copper  Grants  purporting  to  have  been  executed 
in  the  reign  of  King  Janamejaya  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyug.] — Dr. 
Biihler's  Report  on  Sanskiit  MSS.  in  Gujarat.  [Dr.  B.  informs  us  that  as 
soon  as  the  fourth  part  of  his  catalogue  will  have  been  issued,  supple- 
mentary lists  will  be  printed  ;  and  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  cataloging  Jaina  libraries.  The  number  of  MSS.  purchased 
during  the  year  amounts  to  421,  among  which  there  are  several 
valuable  works.  The  collection  of  Jaina  books  at  Bombay  is  said  to 
be  now  larger  than  any  other  public  collection  :  there  are  copies  of 
nearly  all  the  sacred  works  and  commentaries,  both  old  and  new,  on 
most  of  them.] — Correspondence. 

New  Ptcblications, 

BA.ECHTHOLD,  J.  Deutsche  Handschriften  aus  dem  Britischen  Museum. 
In  Ausziigen.     Schaffhausen :  Baader. 

Chandra  Sutra  of  Pingala  Acharya.  With  Commentary  of 
H'!^layudha.  Ed.  by  Pandita  Visvanatha  Sastri.  Fasc.  ii.  (Bibli- 
otheca  Indica,  No.  270.)-   Triibner. 

ChAtuvaga  Chintamani.  By  Hemadri.  Ed.  by  Pandita  Bhura- 
tachandra  Siromani.  Part  II.  Dankhanda.  Fasc.  nH.  (Bibliotheca 
Indica,  No.  261.)     Triibner. 

Gerber,  G.  Die  Sprache  als  Kunst.  2  Bd.  i  Hlfte.  Bromberg : 
Mittler. 

Le  Berre  (le  p.)  Granmiaire  de  la  langue  Ponguee  (parlee  au  Gabon 
en  Senegal).     Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 

Lenormant,  F.  Le  Deluge  et  I'epopee  Babylonjenne.  (Extrait  du 
Correspondant.)     Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 

LiEVEN,  H.     Die  Consecutio  temporum  bei  Cicero.     Riga  :   Kymmel. 

Maack,  Dr.  Die  Entziffierung  des  Etruskischen  und  deren  Bedeu- 
tung  fiir  nordische  Archstologie  u.  fiir  die  Urgeschichte  Europas. 
Hamburg  :  Meissner. 

Manlavi  Abdur  Rahim.  Index  of  Names  of  Persons  and  Geo- 
graphical names  occurring  in  the  Badshahnamah.  (Bibliotheca  In- 
dica, No.  260.)     Triibner. 

P.  OviDH  Nasonis  Carmina.  Ed.  by  Reise.  Vol.  2,  Metamor- 
phoses.    Leipzig :   Tauchnitz. 

San-Tseu-King,  ou  le  livre  des  trois  mots.  Traduis  du  Chinois  par 
Stanislas  Julien.  (TuiTetinis  Series,  Ban-Zai'San^  ii.  Fasc.)  Basle  : 
Georg. 

Schleicher,  A.  Die  Darwinsche  Theorie  u.  die  SprachwissenschafL 
Weimar :  Bohlau. 

Si-SlANG-Ki,  ou  I'histoire  du  pavilion  d'Occident.  Comedie  chinoise, 
en  16  actes.  Traduit  du  Chinois  par  Stmislas  Julien.  (Turretinis 
Series  Atsume  Gusa.     Fasc.  iv.  and  v. )     Basle  :  Georg. 

Taittiriva  Pratisakhya.  With  Conrnientaiy  called  7r/M<wA^'arfl/«f7. 
Ed.  by  Rajendala  Mitsa.  Fasc.  iiii.  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  No.  259.) 
Triibner. 
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ERRATA  IN  No.  67. 

84  (b)  6  lines  from  bottom  for  "  Reubens  "  read  *'  Rubens." 

„  "  Sneyders  "  read  "  Snyders." 
8s  (a>  25th  line  from  top  for  "  3  Bde  "  read  "  3»«'  Band." 
87,  col.  I,  line  9,  dele  *'  which." 
„     „    2,    „  26,  read  "  Gen.  ii.  1-3." 
89,    M    1,    II  14,  for  *'  Devotion"  read  "  Doctrine." 
„     „      „    „  16,  for  "  Ahmed  "  read  "Ameer  AIL" 
93  (b)  24th  Ime  from  top  for  "  Langerhaus  "  read  "  Langerhans." 


94  II  aoth  *. 
„    ,,  36th  „ 

II  i>  38th  „ 
I.  >>  44th  ,. 
97  „  32nd  „ 
99  ..  i6th 
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for  "  fronded  "  read  "  founded. " 
for  **  Composita  "  read  "  Compositae." 
for  "  Legnmionsae  "  read  "  Legnminosae." 
for  ••  35th  "  read  ss'*-'^" 
for  "begun"  read  *'  began." 
bottom  for  "  second  "  read  ''common." 
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The  Editor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 
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Rouasoau.    By  John  Morley.     2  vols.    Chapman  and  HalL     1873. 

This  is  a  much  more  serious  attempt  to  meet  a  much  more 
serious  want  than  that  to  which  the   same  audior's  com- 
panion volume  on  Voltaire  was  addressed.     Voltaire's  cha- 
racter can  be  understood  without  an  interpreter :  the  story 
oi  \i\&  life  has  been  told  repeatedly  \  the  substance  of  his 
most  influential  writings  has  passed  Iqng  since  into  common- 
place ;  the  fascinating  charm  of  his  style  may  be  acknow- 
ledgedy  but  scarcely  reproduced  ;  and  when  all  is  said,  we 
come  back  to  the  first  and  obvious  conception  of  him  as 
the  brilliant  embodiment  of  the  wit  and  reason  of  an  age 
that  was  sceptical  degdiet'e  de  azur.    With  Rousseau  the  case 
\s  in  every  respect  different.      The  influence,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  his  writings  is  still  being  felt,  while  the  writings 
themselves  are  so  imperfectly  known  that'  its  original  source 
is  often  mistaken,  and  its  future  results   miscalculated  in 
consequence.     His  style,  admirable  as  it  is  at  its  best,  is 
weighted  with  matter  harder  to    appreciate  and  easier  to 
dislike  than  Voltaire's ;   and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
careful  criticism  of  his  works  must  be  incomplete  if  it  does 
not  include  an  account  of  the  incomprehensible  personality 
that  colours  them  so  strongly ;  while  such  an  account  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  biographies,  where  the 
inner  nature  of  the  man  himself  is  obscured  to  us  by  the 
mass  of  ancient  scandal  and  modern  controversy  connected 
with  nearly  every  act  of  his  life.     Mr.  Morley  has  under- 
taken to  make  Rousseau  better  known  on  every  side ;  as  an 
original  thinker,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  genius,  as  a  leader 
of  thought — of  thought  promptiy  translated  into  action — 
and  as  a  psychological  problem  ;  and  as  the  task  is  proved 
to  be  possible,  to  candour  and  patience,  its  importance  and 
use  become  increasingly  apparent.     With  a  wise  discretion 
he  declines  to  encumber  the  biographical  portions  with 
interminable  attempts   to  reconcile   the ,  dates  and  other 
details  given  in  xhQjConfessions^  with  each  other  and  with  the 
statements  of  independent  witnesses,  or  to  determine  pre- 
cisely the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Rousseau  irr  each  fresh 
quarrel  with  his  friends.     Accuracy  on  such  points,  even  if 
it  were  attainable,  would  not  substantially  affect  the  general 
view  of  his  character,  for  all  his  feuds  were  much  alike  in 


origin,  and  their  number  makes  it  im])ossible  to  suppose 
him  always  the  victim  of  injustice  ;  while  in  other  matters 
his  own  statement  that  he  had  once  done  or  felt  something 
could  never  be  entirely  unfoimded,  because  living,  as  he' 
did,  in  the  impression  of  the  moment,  if  he  had  not  done  or 
felt  it  at  the  time  specified,  it  was  yet  as  much  a  reality  to 
him  afterwards  in  imagination  as  it  could  be  to  saner  men 
in  memory.  The  only  objection  to  this  manner  of  treat- 
ment is  that,  while  it  preserves  the  general  outlines  faith- 
fully, any  particular  inference  suffers  from  the  uncertainty. of 
the  fact  on  which  it  is  based.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Morley  admits  that  Rousseau's  residence  at  Les  Charmettes 
may  have  lasted  only  a  year  and  a  half  or  a  year,  instead  of 
four  or  five  as  he  himself  says,  only  adding  that  "  a  year 
may  set  a  deep  mark  on  a  man."  But  it  seems  more 
plausible  to  suppose  that  Rousseau's  character  led  him  to 
dwell  with  disproportionate  emphasis  on  an  episode  that 
was  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  imagination,  than  that  he 
should,  have  been  permanently  influenced  by  a  short  and 
accidental  relation  which  would  only  have  been  possible  or 
significant  to  sucli  a  character  as  his. 

In  general  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Morley  allows  rather 
too  much  for  the  milieu  and  the  effect  of  education  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  too  little  for  that  of  native  eccentricity  of 
disposition  and  the  congenital  moral  twist  which,  since  it 
developed  intp  actual  insanity,  we  have  neither  motive  nor 
reason  for  denying.  Mr.  Morley  thinks  this  too  easy  an 
explanation  of  all  that  is  abnormal  in  Rousseau's  mental 
state,  and  is  almost  inclined  to  connect  his  mission  as  the 
champion  of  the  contemned  and  oppressed  with  the 
existence  of  a  sordid  and  contemptible  side  to  his  own 
character  \  but  to  remind  us  that  the  man  whose  flashes  of 
divine  inspiration  set  all  Europe  aflame  was  also  the  con- 
tented daily  associate  of  Th^r^se  Le  Vasseur,  is  just  as  likely 
to  weaken  our  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  genius  as  {o 
enlarge  our  charitable  indulgence  for  the  few  common-place 
men  who  need  as  much  as  Rousseau.  The  bluntness  of 
moral  perception  which  made  Rousseau  indifferent  to  vul- 
garity in  those  nearest  to  him  may  help  to  account  for  what 
is  worst  in  his  writings,  but  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  what  is  good  in  his  character.  That  there  was  good 
in  his  character  Mr.  Morley  establishes  by  considerations 
which  are  both  new  and  valuable.     His  happiest  moments 
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were  those  passed  in  innocent  idleness  alone  with  nature  or 
her  uncivilized  children ;  he  had  none  of  the  vices  that 
demand  for  their  gratification  the  pre-existence  of  a  compli- 
cated social  organization  ;  and  it  was  this  singularity — the 
fact  that  he  did  not  want,  and  could  not  by  any  means  learn 
how  to  occupy,  a  brilliant  position  in  the  society  that  he  was 
to  help  subvert — that  gave  his  paradoxes  the  earnestness 
and  force  of  truth,  and  leaves  a  kernel  of  sincerity  even  to 
his  affectation.  His  preference  for  homeliness  and  his 
power  of  frankly  accepting  life  under  quite  irrational  con- 
ditions, so  long  as  the  sensation  of  the  moment  was  not 
irksome,  were  those  of  a  child  rather  than  a  philosopher  ; 
but  the  vividness  of  his  ideas  stood,  for  himself  and  others, 
in  the  place  of  logic.  As  he  could  only  think  what  he  had 
previously  felt,  there  was  a  strong  element  of  arbitrariness, 
as  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  pointed  out,  in  the  thoughts 
which  proved  so  captivating  to  his  contemporaries;  but 
translated  into  theory,  what  was  eccentric*  became- original, 
and  the  fact  that  Rousseau  could  be  content  with  a  life  like 
that  of  the  people  led  to  its  being  for  the  first  time  revealed 
to  many  that  the  people  /lad  a  life,  and  that  it  was  of  some 
importance  whether  they  were  content  with  it  or  not  His 
morbid  jealousy  of  patronage  or  dictation  may  be  explained 
as  the  confused  and  querulous  expression  of  just  self-asser- 
tion ;  he  says  in  the  Contrat  Social:  "  Toutes  mes  iddes  se 
tiennent,  mais  je  ne  saurais  les  exposer  toutes  \  la  fois," 
and  what  is  doubtful  if  asserted  of  his  ideas  is  certainly  true 
of  his  sentiments  ;  the  same  instinctive  misanthropy  which 
made  him  an  impossible  friend  and  an  execrable  lover  gave 
him  a  position  outside  the  existing  social  order,  from  whence 
he  could  compass  its  destruction  in  the  name  of  fraternal 
charity.  If  he  had  been  less  completely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  old  world,  even  his 
potent  imagination  might  have  failed  to  contemplate  such  a 
complete  reversal  of  them  all  as  was  realized,  first  in  his 
writings,  and  then  in' the  acts  of  his  political  disciples. 

Still  we  cannot  admit  either  that  his  genius  partook  of 
insanity  or  that  the  hallucinations  which  destroyed  his 
private  peace  were  merely  the  effects  of  ill-temper  and 
bodily  ill-health.  Mr.  Morley  admits  that  in  his  quarrel 
with  Hume  the  limits  of  sanity  are  clearly  overpassed  ;  but 
if  it  is  madness  to  have  the  mind  occupied  in  succession 
with  contradictory  impressions,  some  of  which  have  no 
counterpart  in  reality,  certainly  Rousseau  was  not  always 
sane  during  the  latter  part  of  hisr  stay  at  the  Hermitage. 
The  patience  of  Saint  Lambert,  Madame  d'^pinay,  Grimm, 
and  Diderot  lasted  longer  than  that  of  his  English  friends, 
because,  knowing  him  better,  they  had  had  more  practice 
in  indulgence ;  but  it  was  quite  as  severely  tried.  His  only 
real  grievance  was  that  his  friends,  especially  Diderot, 
insisted  on  knowing  what  was  good  for  him  better  than  he 
did  himself,  and  sometimes  conspired  to  benefit  him  after 
their  own  fashion  instead  of  leaving  him  alone  after  his : 
Hume's  first  offence  was  of  the  same  kind — having  allowed 
Mr.  Davenport  to  try  and  cheat  his  guest  into  paying  less 
than  its  full  cost  for  a  post-chaise.  In  all  practical  matters 
Rousseau's  intelligence  was  as  weak  as  his  impulses  were 
strong,  and  if  he  felt  himself  hamperqd  in  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  he  was  never  able  to  think  of  any  other 
way  of  escape  than  by  physically  running  away,  or,  if  that 
was  impossible,  breaking  out  into  impotent  and  venomous 
complaints.  Mr.  Morley  is  not  one  of  Rousseau's  apologists, 
but  he  poi(its  out  both  that  the  author  of  the  Discours  stir 
rinegalite  had  earned  a  right  to  live  as  he  pleased,  and 
that  there  was  a  certain  fitness  in  his  choosing  to  live  by 
copying  music.  His  comments  on  Rousseau's  explanation  of 
his  own  natural  ingratitude  suggest  a  general  consideration 
that  may  help  to  extenuate  the  moral  delinquencies  of  other 


men  of  genius  besides  Rousseau.     The  emotions  cannot  be 
commanded  at  will,  and  when  Rousseau  was  guilty  of  gross 
ingratitude  to  a  former  benefactor,  the  reason  simply  was 
that    he  no    longer    felt   grateful;   the  benefit   and   the 
feeling  it  had  excited  at  the  time  were  past  and  gone,  and 
his  consciousness  was  filled  with  fresh  and  quite  different 
impressions.     If  the  claims  of  his  own  personality  had  been 
less  exacting,  he  might  have  deferred  so  far  to  popular  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  becoming  as  to  affect  the  virtues  he  had 
not  got ;  but  then  he  would  not  have  been  the  Rousseau  of 
the   Confessions.     Such  peculiarities  as  his  insensibility  to 
past  kindness  are  extremely  unamiable,  but  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  there  is  a  distinction  between  blank  incapacit)- 
to  see  a  duty  or  to  feel  the  justice  of  another   person's 
claims,  and  conscious,  voluntary  disregard^  of  them  when 
recognized.     Just  as  his  resolve  to  be  himself  made  him 
most  conspicuously  the  man  of  his  age^  his  vanity  led  him 
into  candour  which,  in  more  ways  than  one,  has  had  the  effect 
of  modesty :  he  not  only  makes  the  worst  of  his  character 
by  accepting  and  identifying  himself  with  passing  thoughts 
(such  as  his  inheritance  of  Claude  Anef  s  wardrobe)  wluch, 
though  they  might  occur  to  other  men,  would  be  thrown  ofi 
at  once  as  a  vagary  df  physical  association  or  suggestion 
not  affecting  the  real  self,  but  the  very  completeness  of  his 
absorption  in  the  impression  of  the  hour  in  its  bearing  on 
himself  prevented  his  estimating  the  effects  he  was  mean- 
while producing  upon  others,  and  we  should  never  have 
learnt  from  his  wiitings,  what  is  nevertheless  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  that,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  people  who  did  not 
send  him  game  or  prepay  their  letters  found  him  an  agree- 
able and  amiable   companion.     Mr.  Morley  does  not,  of 
course,  offer  a  cut  and  dried  theory  of  so  paradoxical  a 
subject,  but  without    omitting  anything  essential    he  has 
harmonized  the  incongruous  features  into  as  intelligible  a 
portrait  as  fidelity  to  his  perplexing  original  would  allow. 

With  respect  to  the  Discourses  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Sciences,  on  Inequality,  and  the  Confrat  Social^  the  most 
useful  thing  to  be  done  was  to  give  an  account  of  their 
substance,  for  they  answer  themselves  to  readers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  while  they  have  far  too  much  historical  importance 
to  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Mr.  Morley  perhaps  attaches 
too  much  weight  to  Rousseau's  account  of  his  studies  at  Les 
Charmettes  and  the  singular  plan  on  which  he  condhcted 
his  education,  but  taken  merely  as  a  statement  that  he  was 
incapable  of  criticising  the  conclusions  or  reasoning  from 
the  data  of  other  writers,  it  gives  a  true  representation  of  his 
habits  of  thought  both  then  and  later.  His  reasoning  con- 
sisted in  a  series  of  intuitions  joined  together  with  the 
sophistical  ingenuity  of  passion,  and  no  amount  of  instruction 
or  method  could  have  taught  him  to  proceed  differently.  In 
judging  his  writings,  therefore,  the  objective  value  of  his  con- 
clusions is  the  only  point  to  be  considered,  except  so  far  as 
he  is  responsible  for  introducing  the  passion  for  neat  para- 
dox, in  lieu  of  the  neat  truism  of  Voltairian  philosophers, 
which  has  had  so  much  influence  on  later  French  speculation. 
By  confounding  in  his  attacks  on  civilization  the  graces  and 
the  admitted  defects  of  the  existing  social  order,  he  struck 
the  imagination,  and  even  when  his  generalities  were  as 
unsound  as  those  by  which  the  status  quo  could  be  defended, 
they  were  not  so  easily  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  experience. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  show  the  historical  unreality, 
or  rather  impossibility,  of  the  "  state  of  Nature"  which  he 
supposes,  but  the  praise  of  such  a  state  was  the  strongest 
blame  of  modem  art  and  corruption,  and  if  society  has  never 
been  entirely  self-satisfied  since  he  wrote,  his  blunderingly 
consistent  attacks  on  conventionality  and  luxury  must  have 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  But  in  the  Contrat  Social  \i^  had 
got  much  further  than  this :  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  the 
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state  of  nature,  and  in  fact  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  do  rather 
less  than  justice  to  his  second  thoughts  by  taking  for  granted 
that  he  supposed  his  imaginary  contract  to  have  been  entered 
into  by  persons  living  in  that  imaginary  state.     In  the  later 
work  he  admits,  with  the  instinct  which  so  often  makes  him 
unconsciously  profound,  "  la  famille  est  done,  si  Ton  veut,  le 
premier  module  des  soci^tds  politiques" — a  concession  to 
history  which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  his  introductory  meta- 
physical flourish,  "  Man  is  bom  free,  yet  is  everywhere  in 
chains."     Obviously  it  is  not  "  Man,"  but  babies  that  are 
bom,  who  grow  into  men  under  conditions  which  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  fit  them  to  claim  at  maturity  the  freedom  which 
cannot  be  denied  to  those  able  to  take  it.     But  the  signifi- 
cance of  Rousseau's  new  gospel  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  was  independent  of  historical  theories  respecting  the 
origin  of  political  societies  and  the  lawful  basis  of  govern- 
ments. It  lay  rather  in  his  present  and  vivid  belief  that  every 
state  still   was,  actually  and  necessarily,  an  association  of 
beings  of  the  same  kind,  maintained  with  the  consent,  tacit 
or  expressed,  of  all  its  members.     Revolutionary  democracy 
was  implied  in  the  conception  of  Louis  XV.,  a  duke,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  starving  peasant  as  parties  to  the  same  act 
of  acquiescence ;  but  history  promptly  put  the  theorist  in  the 
right  by  proving  that  the  peasant  could  break  the  compact 
when  he  chose  as  easily  as  the  king.     Mr.  Morley  criticises 
the  destructive,  anarchic  tendencies  of  the  doctrine,  but  the 
most  stable  governments  are  not  those  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  consent  of  the  governed,  for  there  are  none  such, 
but  those  in  which  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  most 
unreserved  and  unanimous.     To  secure  the  consent  is  a^ 
matter  of  art  rather  than  .science,  and  Rousseau  has  little  that 
is  valuable  to  say  about  the  organization  of  society ;  but  he 
was  the  first  to  penetrate  below  the*  surface  of  actual  or 
possible  social  forms  to  the  essential  principle  of  association, 
and  though  the  right  of  the  strongest  to  rule  had  often  been 
maintained  before,  he  threw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the 
question  who  was  the  strongest.     He  does  not  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  respect 
for  individual  freedom  ;  but  he  at  least  sees  farther  into  the 
matter  than  Voltaire,  who  thought  only  of  the  latter.     Even 
in  a  passage — which  Mr.  Morley  condemns  as  arithmetical 
quibbling^ — ^in  praise  of  small  states,  he  is  only  forestalling 
Mill  and  De  Tocqueville  on  the  tyranny  of  democracies, 
though  he  failed  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  tradition  in 
forbidding  coercion,  except  "by  means  of  public  opinion.     It 
would  perhaps  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  work  unduly, 
but  we  should  have  been  glad  if,  after  tracing  Rousseau's 
obligations  to  Hobbes,  Mr.  Morley  had  devoted  a  chapter, 
instead  of  two  or  three  pages,  to  indicating  the  extent  of  his 
influence  on  political  speculation  in  England  as  compared 
with  France,  and  the  point  at  which  the  current  diverged 
into  the  separate  channels  of  political  revolution  and  social- 
istic reconstruction. 

A  similar  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  two 
lines  or  branches  of  his  literary  desqendants.  In  the  chapter 
on  La  NotcveUe  HHoise  Mr.  Morley  accoimts  for  the  curious 
fact  that  Chiteaubriand,  Lamartine,  and  the  royalist-religious 
reaction  generally  drew  its  inspiration  from  Rousseau  by 
the  presence  of  a  constructive  side  in  his  revolutionary  sen- 
timentalism.  It  is  true  that  he  was  moral  compared  with 
Cr^illon  and  Did&ot,  pious  compared  with  d'Holbach 
and  Hubert ;  yet  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  La  Nou- 
vdle  Hkloise^  in  spite  of  its  praise  of  the  family  and  its 
pictures  of  pastond  felicity,  was  not  considered  an  edifying 
work ;  like  Le  Contrat  Social,  it  was  too  ingenious  to  be 
safe ;  and  though  Chateaubriand  only  borrowed  its  rhetorical 
fervour,  and  turned  his  sophistical  skill  into  quite  unexcep- 
tionable channels,  the  next  generation  relapsed  into  utter  law- 


lessness. Rousseau's  H^oise  and  Etniie  are  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Romanticism  fi-om  its  first  outbursts  after  the  restorar 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  to  its  latest  English  echoes.  Of  EmiU 
there  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  be  said.  Mr.  Morley 
"  improves  "  the  Savoyard  Vicar  in  the  interests  of  Positivism; 
but  in  this  even  more  than  in  the  other  works  the  general 
principles  and  practical  recommendations  are  of  much  less 
value  than  isolated  remarks;  and  he  might  have  given 
Rousseau  credit  for  not  a  few  phrases  which,  with  a  more 
consistent  thinker,  would  be  unmistakable  indications  of 
positwitk.  To  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  Rousseau 
at  first  hand,  Mr.  Morley's  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
man  and  his  writings  will  be  invaluable.  His  most  zealous 
admirers  might  perhaps  object  that  his  moments  of  profoimd 
insight  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  influence  are  not 
rated  at  their  highest  value  ;  but  even  they  will  be  grateful 
for  a  candid  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  an  author 
who  greatly  needed  an  interpreter.  Edith  Simcox. 


HUarlo  AscasubL  Obras  oompletafl. — Printer  Voltlrmn,  Sanies 
Vega,  6  los  Mdlizos  de  la  Flor,  Rasgos  Dram^ticos  de  1ft  Vida  del 
Gaucho  en  las  Campafias  y  praderas  de  la  Republica  Argentina 
(1778  a  1808).  Se^jndo  Volumen  (de  1853  a  1865).  Aniceto  el 
GallOy  y  otras  Poesias  Ineditas.  Tercer  Volumen  (de  1839  a  185 1). 
Paulino  Lucero,  6  los  Gauchos  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Paris,  in  ovo, 
1872.     Imprenta  de  Paul  Dupont. 

Of  all  the  Argentine  poets  Don  Hilario  Ascasubi  is  certainly 
the  most  popular,  and  I  may  add  the  most  worthy  of  being 
known.  During  the  forty  years  and  more  that  he  has 
Avritten,  his  reputation  has  grown  and  spread  increasingly ; 
his  patriotic  poems,  cahas,  delos,  are  still  as  generally  sung  in 
Buenos- Ayres  as  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  The 
only  edition  in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  collected,  and 
that  in  an  incomplete  manner,*  has  long  been  exhausted,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  mention  the  exorbitant  price  I  was  obliged 
to  give  for  a  copy  of  it  in  Montevideo.  The  new  one  forms 
three  volumes  in  Svo,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  long 
poem,  Santos  Vega;  or.  The  Twins  of  Flower-Farm,  The 
second  is  filled  by  the  Songs  published  in  1853,  and  the  third 
by  several  articles  in  prose  and  in  verse  selected  fix>m  a 
satirical  journal.  El  Gallo  (The  Cock),  where  they  appeared 
about  the  years  1853-1858. 

It  is  a  common  fault  witli  most  of  the  Spanish- American 
poets  to  want,  I  do  not  say  political,  but /^«6hi/ nationality. 
But  for  the  accident  of  their  birth  and  the  uses  of  geographi- 
cal and  botanical  names  such  as  Uruguay,  Buenos-Ayres, 
chirimoyo,  for  Tage,  Cadiz,  amd  jasmin,  they  would  be  true 
Spanish  writers,  not  American  ones,  so  admirably  do  they 
contrive  to  forget  the  manners  and  the  tongue  of  their 
country.  With  M.  Ascasubi  no  one  can  complain  of  a  want 
of  originality.  From  the  very  first  verse  of  his  poems  one 
feels  transported  in  a  world  wholly  ««-European,  but  for  all 
that  entirely  the  reverse  of  conventional.  It  lives  a  life  of 
its  own,  is  moved  and  led  by  impulses  and  motives  of  its 
own,  and  even  speaks  a  tongue  of  its  own,  that  which  we 
hear  spoken  not  only  by  the  Pampa  farmers  and  peons,  but 
also  with  more  elegance  and  an  attempt  at  classicism  by  the 
more  refined  denizens  of  Buenos-Ayres  and  Montevideo. 
There  are  some  phonetical  alterations  in  it,  some  substitutes 
of  new  meanings  and  new  words  for  old  meanings  and  old 
words,  some  liighly  flavoured  idioms  which  are  calculated 
to  puzzle  at  first  the  reader  not  previously  acquainted  with 
them :  so  great  indeed  and  so  many  are  its  peculiarities  that 
the  purists  of  modem  Spain  cry  out  at  its  barbarisms,  un- 
jusdy  as  I  think.  This  Argentine  vernacular  is  a  form  of 
Spanish  other  than  the  Spanish  of  Spain,  but  as  legitimately 

«  Under  the  title  of  TVovos  de  PauUfw  Lucero,    Buenos- Ajrxet,  1853. 
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drawn  from  the  tonguQ  of  Ercilla  aad  Cervantes  as  any 
dialect  spoken  nowadays  from  Alge^^iras  to  St.  Sebastian. 
Only  since  the  time  it  went  out  to  America  it  had  such  new 
ideas  to  embody,  such  new  sensations  to  express,  such  new 
aspects  of  scenery  to  describe,  such  new  manners  and 
customs  to  reflect,  that  it  had  to  throw  off  many  of  its  old 
habits  and  to  develop  itself  into  new  shapes  it  would  never 
have  assumed  in  the  mother  country.  Such  as  it  is  now,  it 
has  been  made  to  smell  so  strongly  of  the  soil  upon  which  it 
grew  as  to  recall  instantly  to  the  mind  by  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  words  the  picturesqueness  of  scenes  seen  long  ago  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  looked  upon  them. 
Nowhere  can  this  special  form  of  Spanish  be  so  perfectly 
studied  as  in  M.  Ascasubi's  works.  First  as  an  officer  in 
the  navy,  and  later  as  officer  in  the  army,  M.  Ascasubi 
from  the  time  he  was  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  people  whose  language  he  writes  and 
whose  customs  he  pictures.  He  finally  so  identified  himself 
with  the  Gauchos  that  he  became  himself  a  Gaucho.  He  it 
is  who,  under  the  names  of  Jacinto  Amores,  Ramon  Con- 
treras,  Ruperto  Flores,  Paulino  Lucero,  narrates  in  the 
Trovos  the  various  episodes  of  the  great  siege  of  Montevideo 
by  JuMi-Manuel  Rosas  and  Oribe,  celebrates  the  exploits  of 
the  Orientales  chiefs,  Rivera,  Pacheco  y  Obes,  Lavalle,  even 
Garibaldi  and  his  Italian  guerillas,  then  in  the  service  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay.  He  again  it  is  who,  under  the  name 
of  Aniceto  el  Gallo,  pursues  with  his  sarcasms  Don  Justo 
Jose  de  Urquiza,  Rosas*  conqueror,  and  all  the  statesmen 
who  in  1853  attempted  .to  rob  Buenos- Ayr es  Of  its  title  of 
capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  it  was  lastiy  who, 
assuming  the  name  of  Santos  V^a  el  Payador  (The  Imprb- 
visatore),  tells  the  adventures  of  the  Twins  of  Flower-Farm, 
and  describes  the  habits  of  the  Gauchos. 

It  is  especially  in  this  last  poem  that  one  can  admire  the 
many  and  various  talents  which  have  won  for  the  works  of 
M.  Ascasubi  their  well-merited  popularity.  This  poem  fills 
as  many  as  five  hundred  pages,  and  contains  at  least  ten 
thousand  lines.  Thus  when  I  opened  it  it  was  with  some 
•  feejing  of  hesitation ;  but  after  reading  the  first  part  I  got  so 
interested  that  I  could  not  help  reading  the  whole  from  end 
to  end  without  interruption.  It  is  the  history  of  twins,  one 
of  whom  becomes  a  rich  farmer  and  the  other  a  bandit,  from 
their  birth  until  the  death  of  the  bandit.  Round  these  two 
main  personages  are  admirably  grouped  the  other  numerous 
characters  of  the  Argentine  society  of  the  last  century :  the 
titled  colonist,  who  lives  in  his  haciefida  like  a  prince  in  the 
midst  of  his  subjects,  his  wife,  their  son  devoted  to  the 
Church  from  his  childhood,  all  three  full  of  bonhomie,  and 
uniting  to  their  manners  oi grands  seigneurs  and  Spaniards  a 
great  benevolence  and  affection  for  all  the  people  of  their 
household,  whatever  they  may  be ;  the  young  girl  of  the 
Pampas  Azucena  and  her  Gaucho  lover;  an  old  judge 
cratpmed  with  Latin,  and  an  old  rogue  of  a  pulpero ;  a 
European  soldier,  bragging  and  boorish;  and  lastly,  as  a 
Contrast,  a  Gaucho  of  our  own  time  and  his  wife,  to  whom 
old  Santos  Vega  is  supposed  to  tell  of  the  Gauchos  of  the 
past.  Each  of  these  personages  speaks  the  language  suited 
to  his  character  with  so  much  spirit  that  often  in  reading 
fcheir  words  I  fancied  I  was  listening  again  to  fragments  of 
conversation  heard  long  since  in  the  same  country.  Once 
Lafontaine  was  asked  how  he  managed  to  attribute  to  the 
creature-heroes  of  his  fables  language  so  appropriated  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  each.  "  Oh  ! "  said  the  bonkomme,  "  I 
put  myself  into  their  skins,  that  is  all."  M.  Ascasubi 
has  found  out  how  to  put  himself  into  the  skins  of  his 
personages.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  rural 
life  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  without  leaving  their  arm-chair  have 
but  to  read  Santos  Vega :  as  they  close  the  book  they  will 


know  it  as  it  is,  or  rather  as  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago. 
European  immigration,  the  innovations  of  high  roads  and 
railways,  and  above  all  the  long  wars,  both  foreign  and 
civil,  which  have  passed  over  the  country  since  the  time 
when  M.  Ascasubi's  heroes  lived,  have  deeply  altered  the 
race  and  changed  its  customs.  The  Gauchos  are  dis- 
appearing as  the  trappers  and  Indians  of  Cooper  have  dis- 
appeared. Fifty  years  hence  they  will  be  a  type  entirely 
foreign  to  the  country  which  still  owns  them  at  this  moment, 
and  Santos  Vega  appearing  in  the  streets  of  Buenos-Ayres 
or  Cdrdoba  will  produce  the  same  efifect  as  if  Leatherstocking 
were  to  stalk  through  New  York  or  Albany.  Thus  the  work 
of  M.  Ascasubi,  besides  its  poetic  merit,  is  an  historical 
document  of  the  highest  importance  ;  it  contains  the  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  age,  or  that  which  an  American 
writer  ingeniously  named  the  homeric  afUecedents  of  the  Argai- 
tine  nation.  The  historians  of  the  future  will  find  in  his 
poems  the  portrait  admirably  drawn  of  an  extinguished  race, 
whose  faults  are  often  exaggerated,  but  whose  noble  and 
generous  quahties  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

G.  Maspero. 


THE  NUT-BROWN  MAID. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Sir,— I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  understanding  some  parts  of  the  beautiful  old  ballad,  "The  Nut- 
brown  Maid."  The  point  is  how  the  poem  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  interlocutors,  and  whether  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person.  The 
date  of  the  "Nut-brown  Maid  "  is  uncertain.  In  Prior  (see  below)  it  is 
titled  "  A  Poem  Written  Three  Hundred  Years  Since,*'  i.e.  in  1418. 
This  is  probably  too  early  ;  but  on  the  othtr  hand  the  poem  seems  older 
than  the,  oldest  copies,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  by  oral  recital.  It 
was  fii-st  printed  in  Arnold* s  Chronicle^  a  book  supposed  to  be  of  date 
about  1502.  A  MS.  belonging  to  Balliol  College  contains  inter  alia 
a  copy  of  the  poem,  at' the  end  of  vrhich  is  added,  *  Explicit,  quod  Richard 
Hille,*  of  about  the  same  date,  but  not  exhibiting  so  good  a  text.  The 
text  of  the  Bdliol  MS.  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Messrs.  Hales  and 
Fumivall's  edition  of  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS.,  vol.  3.  Prior,  in  his 
poems,  first  published  in  1718,  prefixes  to  **  Henry  and  Emma"  a  fairly 
good  version  of  the  ballad,  minus  the  last  stanza.  According  to  Bishop 
Percy  (Reliques,  vol.  ii.).  Prior  found  this  in  the  Muse^  Mercury  for 
Juney  ijoyy  where  the  poem  was  first  revived,  but  which  I  have 
not  seen.  "Henry  and  Emma'*  is  a  half-story,  half-dial(^e, 
founded  on  the  *'  Nut-brown  Maid,"  of  which  it  paraphrases  parts. 
Regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Dryden's  Fables,  it  displays  great  rhetorical 
force  and  dexterity  of  verse  ;  but  Prior's  couplets  and  triplets  fall  very 
frigid  after  the  simple  directness  of  the  older  poem.  One  line  sur>'ivcs, 
a  little  altered,  as  a  familiar  quotation;  "fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully 
less:"  which  is  said  of  a  lady's  waist.  In  Percy's  Folio  MS. 
a  very  incorrect  copy  appears.  In  Chalmers*  Johnson's  Pods^ 
1 8 10,  voH  X.,  among  Prior's  works  tlie  "  Nut-brown  Maid,"  with  the 
last  verse,  is  prefixed -to  **  Henry  and  Emma."  And  ktely  Mr.  Skeat 
has  given  the  poem  in  his  excellent  Specinieus  cj  English  Poetry ^  from 
Arnold's  text,  with  variants,  chiefly  from  the  Balliol  MS. 

Now  how  have  these  various  editors  understood  the  twofold  division 
of  speakers?  Arnold's  is  the  best  text".  Where  Hill  varies  from  him, 
it  is  upon  the  whole  for  the  worse.  Percy's  version  is  wretchedly  de- 
based. The  copies  included  in  Prior's  works  do  not  seem  to  have  any  in- 
dependent tradition.  Arnold's  original  edition  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  in 
Douce's  reprint,  which  I  presume  to  be  made  litteratim,  the  poem  is  given 
in  eight-line  stanzj^s,  without  farther  divisions  of  any  kind.  The  best  text 
therefore  leaves  us  to  allot  the  parts  at  our  discretion^  The  Balliol  MS. 
marks  the  interlocution  in  the  margin,  beginning  at  st.  4,  where  lie  has 
"PueUa,"  towhom**Squyrc"  replies.  St.  15,  I7»  18,  a3»  24«  ^ 
27,  30,  have  no  mark  of  speaker.  Apparently  the  writer  considers  that 
the  first  three  stanzas  And  the  last  bdong  to  the  poet.  But  he  may  have 
written  in  these  marginalia  carelessly  as  he  went  along,  considering  the 
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want  of  unifonnity  with  which  they  are  employed.  In  Prior,  ed. 
1718,  **  Man  "  and  *'  Woman  "  are  distinguished,  the  man  b^inning  at 

'* I  am  the  knyght,  I  cum  be  nyght." 

After  this  the  vei^es  are  given  to  Man  and  Woman  alternately,  the  man 
Concluding  with    ' 

**  Thus  have  ye  wone  an  Erlie's  Son,  And  not  a  banishyd  man." 

So  that  he  seems  to  divide  as  Hill  does.  In  Chalmers  the  stanzas  are 
marked  ad  initio  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  alternately,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
right  Mray.  Mr.  Skeat  gives  the  introduction,  i,e.  all  down  to  "  I  am 
the  knyght,"  to  the  poet,  and  I  presume  the  conclusion  also. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  understand  the  poem  is 
this :  that  it  is  a  dialogue  ad  initio  between  two  persons,  male  and 
female,  who  plead  the  cause  of  their  respective  sexes.  The  speeches  of 
either  end  all  through  with  the  words  *'  banished  man  "  and  ^' alone," 
the  rest  of  the  lines  being  modi6ed  according  to  the  context.  The  first 
speaker  (the  man)  begins  with  the  familiar  complaint  of  the  faithlessness 
of  woman.  In  stanza  2  the  woman  allows  this  to  be  a  conunon  accusa- 
tion, but  pleads  instances  on  the  other  side,  and  notably  the  "nut- 
brown  maid  **  (as  if  this  had  been  a  well-known  name  from  some 
previous  ballad  or  the  like) : 

"  I  say  not  nay,  but  that  all  day  it  is  bothe  writ  and  sayde 
That  womans  fayth,  is  as  who  saythe,  all  vtterly  decaved  ; 
But  neuertheles,  right  good  witnes  in  this  case  might  be  layde 
That  they  loue  trewe,  and  contynew  ;  retorde  the  nutbrowne  maide, 
Whidie  from  her  lone,  whan,  her  to  proue,  he  cam  to  make  his  mone, 
Wolde  not  departe,  for  in  her  herte  she  louyd  but  hym  allone."* 

'*  I  say  not  nay"  is  surely  the  answer  of  a  second  speaker,  allowing  that 
there  is  something  in  what  has  been  said,  though  it  can  be  refuted  ;  and 
so  below,  in  stanza  12,  the  Nut-brown  maid  assents  to  her  lover's  state- 
ment by  sa3ring — 

"  I  thinke  not  nay,  but  as  ye  saye,  it  is  noo  maydens  lore." 

The  first  speaker  then  answers  ;  very  well ;  suppose  we  assume  the 
persons  of  these  two,  the  Nut-brown  maid  and  her  suitor,  and  speak  for 
them: — 

**  Than  betwene  vs  lete  vs  discusse,  what  was  aU  the  maner 
Be-twene  them  too  ;  we  wyl  also  telle  all  the  peyne  in-fere 
That  s^e  was  in  ;  now  I  begynne,  soo  that  ye  me  answere. 
Wherfore  alle  ye,  that  present  be,  I  pray  you  geue  an  eare  : — 
I  am  the  knyght,  I  cum  be  nyeht,  as  secret  as  I  can, 
Sayng ;  *  Alas,  thus  stondyth  me  case,  I  am  a  bannisshed  man.'  " 

To  which  the  lady  answers  :  '*  I  accept  the  proposal,  and  will  speak  for 
the  Nut-brown  maid : — 

'*  And  I,  your  wylle  for  to  fulfylle,  in  this  wyl  not  refuse, 

Trusting  to  shewe,  in  wordis  fewe,  that  men  haue  an  ille  vse 

To  ther  owne  shame,  wymen  to  blame,  and  causeles  them  accuse  ; 

Therfore  to  you,  I  answere  now,  alle  wymen  to  excuse  : — 

'  Myn  owne  nert  dere,  with  you  what  chiere  ?  I  prey  you  telle  anoon, 

For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  loue  but  you  allon.*  " 

After  this  the  dialc^c  goes  on  regularly  till  the  last  stanza,  30, 
wlikh  is  the  speech  of  the  female  speaker  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
iimginary  dialogue  :— 

**  Here  may  ye  see  that  wymen  be  in  loue  meke,  kinde,  and  stable, 
Late  never  man  repreue  them  than,  or  calle  them  variable  ; 
But  rather  prey  god  that  we  may  to  them  be  comfortable, 
\Vhich  somlyme  prouyth  suche  as  he  loueth,  yf  they  be  charitable  ; 
For  sith  men  wolde  that  wymen  shoMe  be  meke  to  them  echeort, 
MOche  more  ought  they  to  god  obey,  and  serve  but  hym  allone." 

The  composer,  therefore,  never  appears  at  all  in  his  own  per;>on. 
There  is  but  one  diffiailty  on  this  hypothesis,  nnd-thnt  is  the  words 
of  the  first  line, . 

"Be  it  right  or  wrong,  these  men  among,  on  women  do  complainc." 

**  These  '*  men  comes  rather  awkwardly  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  is 
^^^aking  for  the  male  sex.  As  none  of  the  texts  are  xtty  much  to  be 
filled  on,  could  "we  read* 'we"  or  "wee"  men?    The  difference  in 

jmmtmm  '  .lit  III  n  •■■ 

*  The  quoUtsons  arc  from  Mr.  Skeat's  text,  omitting  the  italics,  etc.,  as  beside'  the 

present  purpose. 


dd  writing  would  be  little  or  nothing.  Not  impossibly  "  these  "  might  be 
the  mistake  of  some  one  who  conceived  the  poem  to  be  a  woman's  work. 
Bishop  Percy  in  a  MS.  note  in  his  folio  suggested  this,  and  Mr.  Skeat 
mentions  it  as  not  unlikely.  But  Percy's  conjecture  seems  simply  to  rest 
on  the  very  corrupt  reading  of  the  last  stanza  he  found  in  his  MS. ;  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  see  any  trace  of  a  female  hand  in  the  poem,  my  sup- 
position of  a  female  interlocutor  being  once  allowed.  Would  a  woman 
author  have  made  the  heroine  such  a  very  pliable  Griselda? 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  J.  PuRVfis. 


THE  GAELIC  SOCIETY  OF  INVERNESS. 

There  has  been  started  two  years  ago  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  a  literary  society  whose  exertions  deserve  to  be 
noticed  and  encouraged,  the  "  Comunn  Gailic  Inbhir-Nis." 
Although  a  Commune  by  its  name,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Paris  Commune,  and  it  is  of  a  merely  literary  and  conservative 
character.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  clearly  exposed  by 
their  constitution :  "The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  perfecting 
of  the  members  in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  language,  poetry,  and  music  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands ;  the  rescuing  from  oblivion  of  Celtic  poetry,  traditions, 
legends,  books,  and  manuscripts  ;  the  establishing  in  Inverness 
of  a  library,  to  consist  of  books  and  manuscripts,  in  whatever 
language,  bearing  upon  the  genius,  the  literature,  the  history, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  material  interests  of  the  Highlands  and 
Highland  people ;  the  vindication  of  the  rights  and  character 
of  the  Gaelic  people ;  and,  generally,  the  furtherance  of  their 
interests  whether  at  home  or  abroad." 

That  is  a  wide  and  promising  field,  and  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  see  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  take  into  their  hands 
the  cause  of  their  too  long  neglected  literature  and  history. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gaelic  language  may  die  one  day  or 
other.  In  our  modem  Europe,  where  no  nation  can  any  more 
live  isolated,  it  is  the  unavoidable  fa^e  of  all  nationalities 
which  have  no  political  existence  and  whose  representatives 
do  not  number  by  millions.  Yet  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whom 
nature  has  made  heirs  to  an  ancient  and  glorious  histoiy,  and 
who  are  the  last  offsprings  of  a  noble  race,  to  clin^  to  what  is 
their  nearest  fatherland.  With  that  feeling  of  pious  duty  to 
the  past  the  members  of  the  Gaelic  Society  have  ^one  to  work. 
They  hold  meetings,  where  papers  are  read  and  lectures  de- 
livered, and  the  business  is  carried  on  in  Gaelic  every  alternate 
night.  They  have  also  an  annual  meeting,  when  competitions 
for  prizes  take  place  in  pipe  and  other  Highland  music,  and 
in  Gaelic  poetry.    Lastly,  they  publish  transactions. 

The  first  volume  has  just  been  published  {Transactions  of 
the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,    Vol.   i.    Year  1871-1872. 
Inverness :     Printed   for  the    Society  by  William   Mackay. 
XV. — 127  p.  in  8.)    It  has  for  its  motto  the  old  saying  :  Clann 
ntian  Gaidheil  ri  gaillean  a^cheile,  "  Clan  of  the  Gaels  with 
shoulder  to  shoulder."     It  contains  the  constitution  and  the 
history  of  the  society,  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual 
assembly,  papers  and  pieces  of  Gaelic  poetry  which  have  been 
read  in  the  ordinary  meetings.    Some  of  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses are   in  Gaelic.      On  p.   no  will  be  found  a  Gaelic 
translation  of  God  save  the  Queen  by  the  society's  bard,  Mr. 
Angus  Macdonald,  which  was  sung  at  the  first  annual  meeting, 
and  we  willingly  believe  that  ''  the  surprise  was  pleasing  and 
the  efiOsct  grand."    The  chief  papers  are  the  following: — 
Local  Topography,  by  Alexander  Mackenzie ;  the  Clan  System, 
by  John  Murdoch  ;  the  Legends  of  Glen  Urquhart,  by  William 
Mackay  (in  Gaelic) ;  the  Forty- Five,  by  Charles  Mackay  (in 
Gaelic) ;  Survey  of  the  Celtic  Language,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Ross ;  the  Highland  Clearances,  by  John  Macdonald  ;  Notes 
on  the  History  of  the  Gaels,  by  Uachlan  Macbean ;  Nation- 
ality, by  Professor  Blackie.    In  perusing  these  papers  we  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  little  known  in  the  upper  north  are  the 
works  of  the  continental  Celtic  scholars.   Zeuss'  masterly  work, 
the  GratTimatica  Celiica,  which  is  the  very  foundation-stone 
of  all  Celtic  philological  researches,  is  mentioned  only  by  the 
Rev.  William  Ross,  who  pays  a  pious  tribute  to  the  lather  of 
Celtic  philology.    Mr.  William  Ross  is  well  informed,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  miss  in  his  <' survey''  Chevalier  Nigra*s  pub- 
lications.   But  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  too  severely  the 
new-born  and  yet  so  promising  society.    We  shall  only  ex- 
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press  the  wish  that  in  their  future  volumes  more  room  should 
be  given  to  original  texts,  />.,  popular  music  as  well  as  his- 
torical documents,  collections  of  proverbs  as  well  as  unedited 
literary  works,  &c.  We  know  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
society ;  and  we  have  their  promise  in  the  introduction : 
"  The  Highlands  owe  it  to  the  world  of  letters  and  philosophy 
that  whatever  the  Gaelic  language,  traditions,  legends, 
poetry,  sentiments,  and  philosophy  contain  which  is  of  value 
should  be  preserved  by  those  who  know  them,  and  handed 
over  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  stock  of  materials  out  of 
which  human  learning  must  be  built  up.*'         H.   Gaidoz. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

In  reference  to  a  statement  in  a  recent  number  implying  that 
Dr.  Newman  had  for  some  time  been  editor  of  the  liberal 
Catholic  journal  called  the  Rambler^  which  was  started  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes  writes  to  us  that  Dr. 
Newman  never  edited  the  Rambler^  and  though  an  occasional 
contributor  to  its  pages,  never  identified  himself  with  its  opinions. 
Mr.  Capes  remained  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  several  years, 
when  he  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Acton,  by  whom  it 
was  transformed  into  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review  y  which  lived 
a  few  years,  and  was  finally  crushed  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  The  Rambler  early  found 
itself  in  antagonism  with  some  of  the  Roman  bishops,  especially 
through  its  exposure,  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  education 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges.  Its  success,  however, 
was  considerable,  until  its  increasing  liberalism  of  tone  and  in- 
dependence drew  on  it  the  open  hostility  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  other  prelates  who  dreaded  its  influence  upon  clergy  and 
laity  alike. 

The  death  of  Dona  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda  (b.  1816) 
was  announced  in  February  ;  she  was  favourably  known  in  all 
Spanish-speaking  countries  as  a  poetess,  and  her  plays,  if 
not  remarkable  for  originality,  were  uniformly  successful  on  the 
stage.  

A  Swiss  paper  states  that  Professor  Coindet  has  presented 
the  public  library  of  Geneva  with  a  complete  MS.  of  Rousseau's 
Emile  with  notes  and  corrections  in  the  author's  own  hand, 
and  one  hundred  original  letters,  also  of  Rousseau's,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  published.  The  MS.  remains  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  which  have  been  already  utilized  by  historians  of 
German  literature,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Royal  Library 
of  Dresden.  It  is  reported  that  a  MS.  of  eighty-four  pages,  by 
Copemicusj  has  been  discovered  at  Thorn. 


The  experiment  tried  some  thirty  years  ago,  under  Tieck's 
direction,  has  just  been  repeated  at  Munich,  where  the  Antigone 
of  Sophokles,  with  Mendelssohn's  music,  has  been  produced  at 
the  Ho/theater  with  strict  classical  correctness  and  severity. 
The  attendance  at  each  performance  was  large,  but  it  is  said  not 
enthusiastic. 

The  publication  of  Netie  Mittheilungen  aus  y,  W,  von 
Goethe  s  handschriftlichem  Nachlass  is  announced.  It  will 
include  "  Goethe's  Scientific  Correspondence,"  arranged  by  him- 
self, and  extending  from  the  year  1812  to  1832,  which  will 
occupy  two  volumes  ;  and  "  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  the 
brothers  Von  Humboldt."  in  one  volume.  The  letters  exchanged 
between  Goethe  and  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt  from  1795  to  1832 
will  form  a  series  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 


In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (March  15)  M.  Alfred  Ram- 
baud  gives  some  interesting  information  about  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  female  education  in  Russia.  Its  extremely  de- 
mocratic character,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  women  of  all 
classes  engage  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  are  fresh  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Empire  and  the  United  States.  The 
education  given  seems  to  be  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  the  Russian  lady  who  has  just 
taken  a  doctor's  degree  at  Leipzig  University  "cum  laude" 
is  a  fair  representative  of  the  students  at  the  public  schools  or 
gyjpnasia  of  the  Princess  Mary  described  in  the  article. 


^ 

'    Amdd^e  Thierry,  the  historian,  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  ult. 

The  great  Norwegian  poet  Ibsen,  whose  works  are  just  now 
beginning  to  be  known  here,  has  finished  a  poem  which  pro- 
mises to  be  very  important — a  trilogy  on  the  history  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  satirical  and  essen- 
tially modern  manner. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

A  Concise  History  of  PalntiHir.   By  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton.   London : 

Bell  and  Daldy. 

Mrs.  Heaton  made  her  first  appearance  in  literature  with  a 
biography  of  Diirer.  She  now  makes  her  second  with  a 
concise  history  of  painting.  Between  biography  and  history 
there  is  a  great  and  important  contrast,  which  becomes  still 
more  marked  as  the  latter  requires  more  conciseness.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  skill  of  the  biographer  and  the  terse- 
ness of  the  historian  can  be  found  united  in  one  person. 
Mrs.  Heaton  certainly  is  more  concise  in  her  matter  than  in 
her  style;  and  it  is  probable  that  nature  and  education  have 
fitted  her  better  for  biography  than  for  history.  Yet  she 
brings  to  her  task  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  general 
literature  of  art,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  an  amount  of  experi- 
ence sufficient  to  enable  her  to  colour  in  original  tones  many 
of  the  observations  which  she  has  to  make  upon  the  masters 
of  the  many  schools  to  which  her  attention  is  directed.  Her 
narrative  power  is  of  that  lightness  and  delicacy  which  are 
peculiar  to  women;  a  flash  of  genuine  enthusiasm  embellishes 
some  of  her  recitals ;  and  the  tale  is  frequently  freshened  by 
a  playful  undercurrent  of  humour. 

The  difficulty  of  combining  conciseness  with  the  usual 
qualities  demanded  of  an  historian  are  extreme.  Mrs. 
Heaton's  treatment  in  this  respect  "gives  us  cause  to  inquire 
whether  art  history  can  bear  the  sort  of  conciseness  which 
she  affects.  The  general  reader  may  not  have  reason  to 
complain  ;  but  the  student  will  ask  how  it  is  that  whilst  we 
trace  the  broad  stream  of  art  in  every  country,  the  tributaries 
are  invariably  lefl  out.  The  early  periods  of  local  schools 
in  Italy  are  omitted  everywhere  but  at  Florence,  There  is 
no  Paduan  or  Veronese  painting  before  Mantegna ;  and  we 
miss  the  remarkable  revival  of  Altichiero,  Avanzi,  and  Vittore 
Pisano.  At  Milan,  Foppa,  Suardi,  Buttinone,  and  ZenaJe 
are  ignored  in  the  earlier,  Borgognone  in  the  later,  period ; 
and  Luini  or  Beltraffio  are  presented  to  us  merely  as  pupils 
of  Da  Vinci.  The-  Bolognese  and  Ferrarese  are  not 
considered  worthy  of  study  till  the  time  of  Francia  and 
Gaudenzio.  P.erugia  yields  nothing  of  interest  till  Perugino 
comes.  Local  craftsmen  are  of  no  account  in  Friuli  or 
Piedmont,  at  Genoa  or  Pisa,'at  Arezzo,  Parma,  Cremona, 
Pavia,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  Treviso,  or  Vicenza.  The  narrative 
probably  gains  in  general  picturesqueness  in  proportion  as 
the  minor  details  are  concealed  ;  but  the  value  of  the  work 
to  a  certain  class  of  readers  is  in  a  similar  proportion  dimi- 
nished. 

Mrs.  Heaton  has .  thought  it  worth  while  to  revive  the 
spectre  of  Byzantinism,  which  haunted  the  pages  of  history  so 
unnecessarily  and  so  long.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  should  have 
done  so,  for  it  is  not  true,  though  it  has  been  held,  that 
Byzantine  art  "  took  the  place  of  the  feeble  classico-Chris- 
tian,  and  is  found  triumphant  in  the  later  works  of  the 
catacombs."  There  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  broad 
assertion  that  "  all  the  artists  of  the  eighth  century  were 
monks ;''  and  surely  it  is  an  error  of  magnitude  to  affinn  that . 
"  Leonardo's  divine  face  of  Christ  is  but  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  type  founded  at  Byzanlium.*'  There  are  abundant^ 
materisils  at  our  command  to  prove  that  Byzantium  was  fre- 
quently indebted  to  Italy  for  artists ;  and  it  is  possible  at 
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different  periods  to  discern  the  diflference  between  the  form 
and  execution  of  the  Levantines  and  those  which  distin- 
guished the  genuine  Italian. 

When  painting  first  revived  some  portion  of  its  progress 
was  due  to  the  earlier  efforts  of  sculptors ;  and  here  a  pro- 
minent place  is  justly  assigned  toNiccola  Pisano,  who  worked 
\Wth  so  much  efficacy  for  "the  rise"  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
A  hundred  years  later  Uccelli,  Masolino,  and  Masaccio  owed 
a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  usually  conceded  to 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  and  Brunelleschi ;  but  here  Ghiberti, 
and  Ghiberti  alone,  is  considered  *•  the  herald  of  progress," 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  Donatello,  whose  example 
led  to  a  revolution  at  Venice,  produced  Michael  Angelo  at 
Florence  and  ushered  in  Mantegna  at  Padua. 

Amongst  the  names  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  the 
pages  of  this  history  are  those  of  Baldovinetti  and  Pesellino. 
Others  of  equal  note  are  introduced  by  mere  accident  into 
the  narrative^— that  of  Castagno  in  connection  with  the  fable 
of  Domenico  Veneziano's  murder,  that  of  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  in  conjunction  with  Uccelli's  as  a  master  of  perspective. 
All  and  each  of  these  artists  might  have  been  named  as 
party  to  the  reform  of  the  tempera  method  in  Tuscany, 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  historian  to  show  how  oil  paint- 
ing was  carried  to  perfection  by  the  joint  efforts  of  these  men, 
whilst  it  was  only  introduced  into  Venice  forty  years  or  more 
after  the  death  of  John  van  Eyck  by  Antonello  da  Messina. 
If  there  be  a  bald  spot  in  the  "  concise  history "  it  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  invention  of  oil  medium  by  the  Van 
Eycks  ;  and  if  injustice  is  done  anywhere  in  those  pages,  it 
is  more  particularly  so  where  the  author  treats  of  Antonello, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  He  under  her  displeasure  almost 
as  strongly  as  the  "  angelic  "  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole.  Here 
and  there  we  may  notice  a  casual  blemish,  such  as  that  at 
page  118,  where  Costa  is  made  to  appear  as  the  pupil  instead 
of  as  the  master  of  Francia ;  or  at  page  129,  where  Titian's 
"  Diana  and  Calisto  "  at  Bridgewater  House  is  described  as  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  Madrid  ;  whereas  the  canvas  at  Madrid 
is  a  copy  of  that  of  Bridgewater  House.  Other  mistakes 
must  be  assigned  to  the  difficulty  which  any  person  writing 
in  England  encounters  in.the  endeavour  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  latest  sources.  There  is  a  torpor  with  us  in  this 
respect  which  is  not  paralleled  in  any  country  in  this  hemis- 
phere ;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  looking 
abroad  for  such  things  that  Mrs.  Heaton  has  failed  to  ascer- 
tain the  following  facts  : — 

Niccola  Pisano  was  bom  in  1268,  and  not  in  1280. 
The  earliest  Florentine  painter  of  note  is  not  Tafi,  but 
Margaritone,  whose  span  of  life  extended  not,  as  Mrs.  Heaton 
believes,  from  1236  to  1313,  but  from  1216  to  12^3.  Tafi, 
whom  she  supposes  to  have  been  bom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  still  alive  and  in  practice  in  1320. 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  according  to  her  chronology,  came  into  the 
world  in  1239  ^^^  ^^^'  ^t  in  1312 ;  the  real  dates  of  these 
events  are  1259  and  1332.  ' 

It  has  never  been  denied  that  Guido  of  Sienna  painted 
the  Madonna  of  St  Domenico ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  principal  figures  were  re-painted  by  a  later  artist,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  date  of  1221  cannot  be  maintained, 
and  must  give  place  to  one  much  nearer  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  poetic  anecdote  of  Cimabue's  meeting  with  Giotto  by 
the  roadside  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  same  limbo  as  that  of 
Romulus,  Remus;  and  the  she^wolf.  The  anonymous  com- 
mentator of  Dante  tells  us  how  Giotto's  father  apprenticed 
his  son  to  a  woolstapler  at  Florence ;  how  Giotto,  like  many 
other  boys  of  his  age  and  time,  played  truant,  and  how  when 
looked  for  he  was  found  in  Cimabue's  shop. 
It  was  not  Boniface  VIII.  but  Benedict  XII.  whb  sent 


a  courtier  to  Giotto  to  ascertain  his  skill ;  and  the  result  was 
an  invitation  to  Giotto  to  visit  Avignon,  which  he  would 
have  done  but  for  Benedict's  sudden  death. 

Masolino,  who  lived  much  longer  than  any  one  hitherto 
has  supposed,  was  still  in  existence  in  1447.  Masaccio's 
birthday  was  December  21,  1401.  Gozzoli's  death  is  no 
longer  uncertain ;  it  occurred  in  1498.  Botticelli  was  not 
born  in  1437,  nor  did  he  die  in  1515  ;  the  dates  are  respec- 
tively 1447,  and  May  17,  1510.  Antonio  Pollaiuolo's  birth 
was  registered  in  1429,  not  in  1430;  Pier  di  Cosimo's  in 
1462. 

There  is  nothing  more  touching  than  the  account  given  in 
contemporary  registers  of  the  death  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 
He  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  the  plague  on  the  7  th  of 
January,  1494,  which  carried  him  oflf  in  four  days :  and  such 
was  the  fear  of  infection  prevalent  at  the  time  that  the 
painter's  body  was  consigned  at  midnight  to  the  brotherhood 
of  St.  Paul,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  secretly  biuied  in 
the  dark  in  the  family  vault  at  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

Lucretia  Buti,  the  nun  and  mistress  of  Fra  Filippo,  is  a 
myth ;  but  Fra  Filippo  did  clandestinely  obtain  the  affections 
of  Spinetta  Buti,  a  school  pupil  in  a  convent  at  Prato,  and 
by  her  he  had  Filippino  Lippi  in  1457.  On  the  i8th  of 
April,  1504,  Filippino  ^ied,  and  the  pious  registrar  of  S. 
Michele  Visdomini,  at  Florence,  added  to  the  entry  of  his 
death,  "  Idio  gli  perdoni." 

If  we  leave  the  Italian  schools  for  the  sake  of  turning  to 
the  more  grammatic  ones  of  the  Netherlands,  we  find  but 
little  alteration  in  Mrs.  Heaton's  treatment  The  statement 
that  blood-streaming  crucifixions  and  disgusting  martyrdoms 
were  favourite  subjects  at  an  early  period  in  Flanders  requires 
to  be  confirmed  by  some  authority.  That  Flanders  and 
Germany  had  an  art  of  their  own  from  a  period  coeval  with 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  known ;  but  this  apparently  does 
not  interest  our  author,  whose  slight  allusion  to  Broederlam 
is  insufficient  to  give  even  a  clue  to  the  activity  of  artists  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  -Some  very  old  errors  are  repeated, 
such  as  that  Hubert  van  Eyck  was  affiliated  to  the  guild  of  St. 
Luke  at  Ghent  in  r4r2  ;  that  John  of  Liege  recommended 
John  van  Eyck  on  his  deathbed  to  Philip  of  Burgundy ; 
that  John  van  Eyck  exhibited  a  head  of  Christ  at  ^twerp 
in  r42o,  and  took  Roger  van  der  Weyden  as  his  apprentice. 
Not  a  word  is  said  of  Roger's  birth  and  education  at  Toumai, 
not  a  syllable  of  Gerard  David's  existence ;  Memling's  life  is 
sketched  without  an  allusion  to  the  altar-piece  of  Danzig ; 
and  the  claims  of  Justus  of  Ghent  to  a  high  place  amongst 
the  Flemings  who  wandered  to  Italy  are  ignored. 

The  Holbein  question  is  treated  without  reference  to  the 
changes  produced  by  criticism  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  ground  for  assigning  to  Sigmund  Hol- 
bein the  portrait  of  the  National  Gallery,  though  it  would 
be  desirable  that  these  grounds  should  be  stated.  It  is  still 
competent  to  a  critic  to  hold,  as  Mrs.  Heaton  holds,  that 
the  Darmstadt  and  Dresden  Madonnas  are  by  one  hand, 
though  it  may  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
critic  will  soon  be  as  rare  as  that  of  the  dodo.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  historian  to  speak  of  pictures  of  r5T2 
as  being  by  the  younger  Holbein,  all  such  pictures  being 
now  fully  proved  to  have  been  executed  by  the  younger 
Holbein's  father.  J.  A.  Crowe. 


AJ^T  NOTES. 
Herman  Grimm  has  recently  published  a  short  pamphlet 
entitled  "Zur  abwehr  %tztti  Herm  Professor  Dr.  A.  Springer's 
Raphaelstudien  in  der  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst ;  Heft  3." 
In  reviewing  Herman  Grimm's  recent  work,  "  Das  leben 
Raphaels  von  Urbino/'  Professor  Springer  (see  Academy^  Vol. 
iii.,  p.  445)  took  occasion  not  only  to  critici2e  severely  the  work 
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itself)  but  to  make  what  looks  like  a  personal  attack  upon  the 
author  couched  in  somewhat  unmeasured  terms.  Professor 
Springer's  position  is  so  prominent  and  his  credit  so  consider- 
able that  Dr.  Grimm  has  felt  obliged  to  take  special  notice  of 
the  attack  made  upon  him.  In  the  above  mentioned  pamphlet 
he  meets  one  by  one  to  the  number  of  fifteen  all  the  positive 
accusations  of  negligence  and  inaccuracy  which  have  been 
brought  against  him  by  his  critic.  What  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  while  Professor  Springer  has 
fastened  with  tenacity  on  what  may  be  described  in  tne  main  as 
slips  of  the  pen  arid  6versi^hts,  he  hjis  preferred  to  let  alone  the 
really  considerable  points  at  issue,  which  have  been  carefully  . 
noted  by  Mr.  Crowe  (see  Academy^  No.  6i,  pp.  445-46). 


The  event  of  the  season  in  the  London  auction  marts  has 
been  the  sale  of  three  Sevres  china  flower-pots  of  the  kind 
known  as  Eventail  yardini^res  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  These  ugly  fiin-shaped  jardinieres, 
with  paintings  by  Doben  that  marred  instead  of  enhanced. the 
beauty  of  the  delicate  blue  and  white  Sevres,  positively  fetched 
the  fabulous  sum  of  ^£4, 150.  Indeed  it  was  said  that  they  had 
been  bought  in  for  that  price  by  the  family  of  the  late  Marquis, 
who  had  expected  them  to  realize  a  still  larger  sum. 


The  Journal  qfflciet  informs  us  that  there  is  carried  on  in 
Paris  an  industrial  art  of  the  existence  of  which  most  persons 
are  ignorant.  This  art  consists  in  th*  restoration  of  old  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  has  been  raised  by  a  few  experts  to  a 
marvellous  perfection.  These  artistes  restaurateurs  des 
Iwres  cure-  all  the  ills  that  books  are  heir  to.  They  take  out 
the  most  inveterate  marks  and  stains ;  they  stop  up  holes  gnawed 
by  rats  or  eaten  by  worms ;  they  replace  missing  lines  and 
leaves  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  discover  the  interpolations ; 
they  re-make  margins,  giving  them  exactly  the  colour  of  the 
Original ;  in  fact,  the  Journal  says  that  oflen  the  most  learned 
bibliophiles  cannot  tell  the  "  restored"  copy  from  the  perfect 
original  work.  Ornamental  frontispiece,  editors'  marks,  vig- 
nettes, coats  of  arms,  manuscript  or  printed  pages,  all  are  imi- 
tated to  a  perfection  that  deceives  even  the  most  practised  eye. 
Such  restoration  is  of  course  expensive.  At  a  sale  of  books 
some  time  ago  a  tattered,  filthy,  *'  almost  repulsive  "  but  also 
"  almost  unique"  copy  of  the  Breviary  of  Geneva  only  fetched 
500  frs.  on  account  of  the  horrid  condition  it  was  in.  The  pur- 
chaser at  once  took  it  to  a  book  restorer,  who  demanded  500  frs., 
the  sum  for  which  it  had  been  bought,  to  restore  it  to  youth  and 
beauty.    The  process  he  said  wouM  take  a  year. 

Naples,  so  notorious  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  vin- 
dictive jealousy  of  her  artists,  has  just  celebrate<i  the  second 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Salvator  Rosa,  all  the  artists  in  the 
city  takmg  part  in  a  solemn  ceremony  instituted  in  honour  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Neapolitan  masters  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli Angeliy  where  he  lies  buried.  The  difference  of 
manners  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  no  one  was  stabbed  or  poisoned  on  this 
occasion. 
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Oomparatlve  History  of  the  Bfirso^tiian  and  MdaopotamUn 
RellgiOKUS.  (Veigelijkende  Getohiedenis  von  de  Egyptische  en 
Mesopotamishe  Godsdiensten.  Door  C.  P.  Tiele.)  Amsterdam: 
Van  ICampen.     1872. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
and  useful  work.     Dr.  Tiele  has  been,  as  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar,  with  recent  Dutch  thoughty.a.diligeDt  student 
of  the  iicience  of  religion,  and  he  here  givos  us  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  one  section  of  the  extensive  field  he  culti- 
vates..   The  work,  is  distinguished  throughout  bjr  analytic  and 
graphic  pvower,  is  well  written,  always  dear  and.  intelligiblCi 
often  subtle  and  suggestive  in  thought,  acute  and  incisive  in 
criticism,  though  it  now  and  then  offends  by  ifar-fetched 
interpretations  and  arbitrary  combinations.     The    mental 
atmosphere  of  Holland  seems  to  be  meanwhile  in  some 
respects  propitious  to  such  studies  as. those  of  Dr.  Tiele. 
The  sacred  criticism,  literary  and  historical,  there  cultivated 
is  of  the  freest  kind.   The  philosophy  which  the  eloquence  of 
Opzoomer  has  commended  to  Dutch  theologians  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  explanation  of  the  psychological  pheno- 
mena the  historian  of  religion  has  to  study.    The  pubUc  taste, 
too,  seems  to  relish  such  studies,  as  a  series  of  works  on  the 
principal,  religions,  creditable  alike  to  Dutch  scholarship  and 
enterprize,  has  been  issued ;  while  eminent  specialists  like 
Kuenen,  Dozy,  and  Kern  are  well  known  outside  Holland 
for  their  studies  in  the  religions  of  Israel,  Islam,  and  Buddha 
respectively.     Though  the  work  of  Tiele  cannot  claim  the 
merit  of  strictly  original  research,  it  yet  exhibits  everywhere 
a  vigorous  and  disciplined  mind  working  in  the  successive 
religious  strata  under  the  best  guides. 

The  work  when  completed  is  intended  to  be  a  Compara- 
tive History  of  Ancient  Religions.  These  are  distinguished 
from  the  modem  by  the  characteristic  of  nationality.  All 
religions  which  ate  those  of  a  people  or  race  are  ancient, 
even  though  they  still  survive ;  only  those  like  Christianity 
or  Buddhism,  which  aim  at  universahty,  are  modern.  The 
work,  which  is  thus  comprehensive  enough  in  its  scope, 
suffers  somewhat  from  the  mode  of  issue.  This  first  volume 
is  in  three  parts,  which  have  appeared  at  different  times. 
This  has  caused  the  author  now  and  then  to  repeat  himself, 
as  in  some  of  the  preliminary  discussions  on  race  and 
mythology,  and  also  allowed  time  for  changes  ia  what  may 
be  termed  his  underlying  philosophy,  leading,  in  one  case  at 
least — ^his  explanation  of  the  ^origin  of  l^yptian  animal 
worship  (cf.  pp.  128,  807-8) — to  a  modification  of  view 
affecting  the  entire  religion. 

The  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  religions  here  dealt  with 
have  two  things  in  common — they  are  theocratic  and 
symbolical.  By  the  one  their  mythologies,  by  the  other  their 
forms  of  w?)rship,  are  determined.  The  influence  of  race, 
traditions,  migrations,  country,  history — on  religion  are  re- 
cognized, and  each  made  to  explain  the  growth  and  changes 
in  the  national  faith  and  worship.  The.Egyptian  and  Meso- 
potamian  races  are  possibly  akin.  The  Mesopotamian  is 
the  so-called  Semitic.  The  limits  of  this  paper  compel  me 
to  pass  over  the  interesting  histories  of  the  religions  of  Egypt, 
Babel- Assur,  and  Phoenicia,  and  to  confine  myself  to  that  of 
Israel. 

Dr.  Tide's  general  conception  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  place  he  giVes  it  in  his  Com- 
parative History,  It  is  simply  an  ancient  religion  which  does 
not  differ  even  upon  its  highest  standpoint  in  nature  and 
character  fi-om  the  religions  of  the  surrounding  and  related 
peoples.  The  only  distinction  is  in  their  very  different 
developments.  (Cf.  pp.  526,  791.)  Bu^  in  this  view  he 
obviously  forgets  that  evolution  is  creative,  and  a  difference 
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iu  development  soon  amounts  to  a  difference  in  species. 
UTiatever  the  religion  of  Israel  was  at  its  origin,  it  became 
under  the  prophets  specifically  distinct  from  the  other  religions 
of  the  Mesopotamian  stock. 

Dr.  Tiele's  position  agrees  in  the  main  with  Kuenen's. 
There  are,  indeed,  specific  differences.  The  one  bring^  to 
his  task  the  habits  of  an  accurate  Biblical  scholar,  gifted 
with  a  rare  faculty  for  minute  criticism,  subtle  insight  into 
textual  and  historical  differences,  and  extraordinary  powers 
of  combining  apparently  unconnected  incidents  and  allusions. 
The  other  has  the  tendencies  and  learning  of  a  comparative 
theologian,  alive  to  the  similarities  and  coincidences  in  the 
several  rehgions  he  studies,  but  more  or  less  dependent  for 
his  knowledge  of  each  on  eminent  specialists.  And  as  the 
men  differ  so  do  their  works.  But  under  the  differences  lie 
the  agreements  which  indicate  Kuenen's  as  the  influence 
that  has  chiefly  determined  Tiele's  representation  of  the 
religion  of  Israel. 

He  holds  that  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the 
sources  of  a  religion  which  arose  first  in  the  ninth  century 
before  our  era ; "  &at  it  was  "  never  the  religion  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  but  only  that  of  a  very  developed  section  of  the 
nation;"  that  "the  so-called  Jewish  nation  which  formed  itself 
after  the  Captivity  is  not  the  people  of  Israel,  but  the  Mosaic 
Church,  which  attempted  to  realize  her  theocratic  ideal.'* 
Hence   the  question  is  not — "How  a  people   not  more 
religious  than  its  neighbours  and  kin  can  profess  a  religion 
so  much  purer  than  these,  for  as  a  people  it  has  never  done 
this  T  the  question  is.  How  from  one  of  the  religious  services 
(Godsvereeringen)  of  Israel  a  higher  religious  view  can  have 
developed  itself,  and  how  the  defenders  of  this  view  have 
managed  to  secure  its  supremacy  and  permanent  acceptance 
with  many."  (pp.  527-8).     In  working  out  this  thesis  Dr. 
Tide  statts  with  the  Hebrews  in  Goshen,  who,  he  aJ^ues, 
were  neither  monotheists  nor  worshippers  of  Jahveh.    Then 
he  describes  the  original  Jahvism,  which,  he  affirms,  Was  a 
Kenite  religion  introduced  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  by 
Moses.     He  next  traces  in  succession  the  breakdown  of  the 
Jahvism,  adapted  only  to  the  rude  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
in  Canaan  under  the  Judges ;  its  revival  under  Gideon ;  the 
impetus  it  received  under  Samuel  and  the  Prophetic  Schools ; 
its  condition  under  David  and  Solomon,  neither  of  whom 
were  monotheists ;  its  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Israel  under 
Elijah  and  Elisha ;  the  rise  under  Amos  and  Hosea  of  a 
new  type  of  prophet  and  a  more  ideal  doctrine ;  the  tempo- 
rary realization  of  the  prophetic  ideal  under  Josiah.     When 
the  Deuteronomic  Law  is  composed  Jahveh  becomes  Israel's 
one  God,  who  may  be  served  only  by  Levites  and  at  no 
other  place  than  Jerusalem.     But  the  ideal  is  soon  broken, 
idolatry  returns,  and  with  it  comes  the;  sombre  prophet, 
Jeremiah  (the  sketch  of  whom,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  thing 
Dr.  Tiele  has  written),  and  t6e  Captivity.     Here  the  history 
rather  abruptly  ends  with  the  intimation  that  "  the  Captivity, 
the   formation    of  the  priest-state    under  Ezra,   and    the 
emergence  of  Christianity  belong  to  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  religion"  (p.  775).     It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Tiele  ends  where  he  does,  as  his  earlier  studies 
peculiarly  qualified  him  to  trace  the  influence  of  Persian  on 
Jewish  religious  thought,  and  the  post-exile  period  not  only 
offers  many  crucial  points  to  his  construction  of  Israelitish 
history,  but  is  specially  significant  to  a  comparative  theolo- 
gian as  marking  the  transition  from  an  ancient  to  a  modem 
religion. 

There  are  many  points  in  a  work  covering  so  much  and 
such  well-debated  ground  that  invite  criticism.  Only  one  or 
two  can  be  noticed.  Dr.  Tiele  accepts  Kuenen's  hypothesis  as 
to  the  relative  ages  of  the  Jahvistic  and  Elohistic  documents. 
He  does  so  almost  without  discussion,  unhappily,  consider- 


ing the  state  of  the  question  and  the  religious  as  well  as  criti- 
cal interests  involved.     But  having  accepted  Kuenen's  hypo- 
thesis— which  has  many  things  to  commend  it,  and  is  meeting, 
though  not  in  the  precise  form  or  with  all  the  issues  Kuenen 
binds  up  with  it,  with  large  acceptance  from  the  younger 
scholars  of  Germany — Tiele  does  not  seem  to  me  any  more 
than  its  author  to  seize  its  proper  psychological  meaning. 
If  the  Jahvistic  is  the  earlier  and  prophetic,  the  Elohistic  the 
later  and  Levitica],  document,  brought  down  with  the  Leviti- 
cal  legislation  as  a  whole  to  the  post-exile  period,  then  we 
have  the  ideal  or  spiritual  side  of  the  Israelitish  religion  de- 
veloped before  the  sacerdotal.     But  this  would  involve 
higher  and  milder  elements  both  in  the  primitive  and  later 
Jahvism  than  Tiele  attributes  to  it.     If  the  prophetic  was 
prior  to  the  priestly  ideal,  the  spiritual  an  earlier  as  well  as 
nobler  and  more  extensive  growth  than  the  sacerdotal,  then 
it  is  e\adent  that  the  chairacter  of  Jahveh  must  have  been 
comparatively  mild,  not  much  in  need  of  propitiation  by 
sacrifice.  And  this  may  help  to  explain,  too,  the  number  and 
character  of  the  Jahvistic  Psalms,  and  to  show  how  h3rmns 
with  so  little  sacerdotalism  in  them  could  be  written'and  sung 
in  Israel.     But  it  also  shows  that  the  want  of  any  adequate 
notice  of  literary  remains  so  religiously  significant  as  the 
Psalms  is  peculiarly  great  in  af  history  whose  author  holds  the 
priority  of  the  Jahvistic  document. 

Dr.  Tiele's  interpretation  of  the  patriarchal  traditions  do 
not  seem  very  satisfactory.  He  resolves  them  into  nature- 
myths.  Abraham  is  a  heaven-god  and  his  wife  the  queen 
of  heaven.  Their  relation  to  Isaac  is  thus  defined : — "  The 
old  heaven-god,  the  midnight  heaven,  and  the  moon-goddess 
are  the  parents  of  the  laughing  day-heaven,  or  sun-god, 
who  is  married  to.  the  fatness  or  fruitfulness  of  earth, 
Rebecca  "  (p.  434).  Jacob-Israel  is  explained  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  people,  though  originally  a  god  of  the  year,  by 
virtue,  I  suppose,  of  his  ti/t'clve  sons.  But  this  is  simply  gra- 
tuitous conjecture,  explains  nothing,  and  does  not  in  any 
way  fit  into  the  narratives.  Indeed  I  regret  exceedingly  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Tiele  has  dealt  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Mesopotamian  race,  especially  when  Israel  is  concerned. 
He  has  given  here  and  there  indications  of  what  he  could 
have  done  had  not  his  conception  of  its  later  history  stood 
in  his  way. 

The  only  other  point  that  need  be  here  noticed  is  Dr. 
Tiele's  theory  as  to  the  original  Jahvism  and  its  introduction 
into  Israel.  He  holds  that  Jahveh  was  originally  a  nature- 
god  with  his  abode  in  -heaven,  the  god  of  thunder.  And  he 
supports  his  views  by  various  Mesopotamian  and  Indo- 
European  analogies  by  the  the  symbols,  the  ark,  and  the 
kerubim  used  in  the  worship  of  Jahveh,  and  by  the  so-called 
feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  the  oldest  and  for  long  only 
general  feast  of  the  Israelites,  which  fell  in  harvest,  when  the 
thunder-a»d-rain  god  was  mightiest  (pp.  545-551).  But  it 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  no  hint  of  this  original 
character  in  the  name  of  the  god,  Tiele's  interpretation  being 
accommodated  not  to  the  (supposed)  etymology  of  the  word, 
but  to  his  own  theory.  His  explanation,  however,  of  the 
introduction  of  Jahvism  into  Israel  is  much  more  violent. 
He  holds  that  Jahveh  was  originally  neither  an  Israelitish, 
nor  Egyptian,  nor  Canaanite,  but  a  Kenite  god,  adopted  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  through  the  influence  of  Moses. 
Now  this  is  not  only  conjectural,  but  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree.  Of  the  Kenites  we  know  little,  not  enough  certainly 
to  warrant  what  is  here  said  of  them.  Then  the  Israel- 
ites had  already  strong  religious  convictions.  Dr.  Tiele 
attributes  the  Exodus  to  a  religious  cause  (p.  536).  Now  it 
does  seem  illogical  to  make  the  nation  which  left  Goshen 
rather  than  allow  its  worship  to  be  reformed  and  the 
Egyptian  ritual  established  in  its  place,  accept  so  soon  after. 
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without  any  struggle,  an  entirely  new  and  stem  religion.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  repeatedly  argues  from  reli- 
gious names  and  traditions  that  Israel  belongs  to  the 
Mesopotamian  race,  and  affirms  that  the  name  of  "  the  god 
of  spirit  and  life  in  Babylon,  Hu,  Ao,  Hea,  or  Iva  is  without 
doubt  related  to  that  of  Jahveh"  (p.  548).  Certainly  on  this 
ground  the  inference  lay  near  enough  that  Israel  as  a 
branch  of  the  Mesopotamian  stock  did  not  need  to  borrow, 
because  it  had  brought  from  its  primitive  home  the  name  of 
its  god. 

Though  thus  differing  on  these  and  other  points  from  Dr. 
Tiele,  I  have  found  his  work  interesting  and  suggestive.  In 
the  other  sections  of  his  work  there  is  much  less  ground  for 
difference;  and  more  for  commendation.  The  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged  is  one  of  peculiar  value  to  the  science  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  notice  his  transferrence  from 
a  pastoral  charge  at  Rotterdam  to  the  Remonstrant  Semi- 
nary at  Leyden.  He  is  while  superintending  that  seminary 
to  lectiure  to  the  students  of  the  university  on  the  subject  he 
has  made  so  thoroughly  his  own.  His  inaugural  lecture 
delivered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  university  has  just  come  to 
hand.  It  is  an  eloquent  argument  in  vindication  of  the  right 
of  the  religion  of  savage  races  to  be  counted  the  starting- 
point  of  religious  history.  If  the  place  where  it  was 
delivered  was  significant  as  to  the  changed  relations  of 
old  theological  enemies,  the  lecture  itself  is  as  significant 
as  to  the  freedom  and  fearlessness  of  religious  thought 
in  Holland.  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 


XifiB  and  Letters  of  St  Franda  Xavier.     Rev.   H.  R.   Coleridge, 

S.J.    Vol.  ii.    Bums,  Oates  &  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  Father  Coleridge's  work  is  hardly 
equal  in  interest  to  the  first.  The  letters  are  so  much  the 
most  authentic  documents  which  we  have  that  it  was  natural 
to  give  them  with  scarcely  an  exception  at  full,  and  this 
involved  .curtailing  everything  else,  and  even  omitting  some 
things,  like  Joam  Fernandez'  letters  on  the  objections  of 
the  Bonzes  of  Japan,  which  might  have  had  even  a  higher 
interest  The  letters  themselves  are  certainly  characteristic, 
but  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  be  full  of  repetitions;  the 
same  directions  to  India,  the  same  requests  to  Europe  occur 
again  and  again :  and  there  are  letters  in  which  the  same 
doubtfiil  signs  of  promise  are  repeated  without  qualification, 
for  in  most  of  his  own  letters  to  Europe  the  saint  observed 
the  rule  he  recommended  to  his  disciples,  and  confined 
himself  to  what  could  be  published  as  edifying. 

One  can  trace  a  certain  change  in  the  writer's  point  of 
view  in  this  volume  compared  with  the  first.  J^'or  instance, 
the  directions  to  Mancias  turn  principally  upon  fervour ; 
the  directions  to  his  later  colleagues  turn  upon  humility  and 
tact.  These  last,  in  a  good  sense,  are  decidedly  Jesuitical ; 
perhaps  he  would  hardly  have  allowed  one  of  his  subjects  to 
copy  his  example,  and  to  try  to  reward  a  lady  for  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Society  by  marrying  her  daughter  somewhat 
above  her  station.  In  the  letters  to  Europe,  where  he  had 
begun  by  demanding  simply  men  of  approved  self-devotion, 
no  matter  how  uncultivated,  to  baptize  and  catechize,  we 
find  him  first  demanding  preachers  for  the  different  Portu- 
guese stations,  then  dialecticians  from  Belgium  and  Germany 
to  face  the  climate  and  convert  the  universities  of  Japan, 
and  insisting  more  and  more  on  the  need  of  interior  perfec- 
tion in  the  missionaries  to  be  sent,  and  hinting  more  and 
more  plainly  at  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the 
Society  imder  such  a  total  change  of  conditions ;  at  least 
this  is  how  it  is  natural  to  interpret  the  reiterated  requests 
that  Ignatius  will  send  some  one  intimate  with  himsellf  and 
penetrated  with  his  spirit,  even  though  he  should  have  no 


other  special  qualfication,  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government 
at  Goa. 

Perhaps  of  the  other  points  in  the  book  the  two  following 
^re  the  most  noticeable.  St.  Francis  was  evidently  stnick 
by  the  great  poverty  of  Japan  and  by, its  anarchy,  where 
recent  travellers  are  struck  by  its  elegance  and  order.  His 
twelve  years'  experience  in  the  East  had  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  incline  him  to  give  up  hopes  of  doing  what 
the  great  mediaeval  missionaries  had  done,  and  converting 
whole  nations  from  above,  and  fall  back  upon  the  primitive 
system  of  converting  populations  from  below. 

G.  A.  SiMcox. 

THE  EPISTLE   TO  DIOGNETUS. 
To  the  E(Ht<rr  of  the  Academy. 

Sir, — In  my  notice  of  Overbeck  in  the  Academy  of  January  15  (vol. 
iv.y  pp.  27,  seq.),  I  may  have  seemed  to  imply  in  too  unqualified  a 
manner  that  Dr.  Overbeck  was  alone  in  maintaining  the  late  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  our  native 
scholarship  to  say  that  while  Overbeck  has  elaborated  the  subject  with 
greatei  fulness,  he  has  been  anticipated  on  the  main  point,  as  well  as  in 
several  of  his  arguments,  by  Dr.  J.  Donaldson  in  his  History  of  ChriS' 
tian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  126-142.  Dr.  Donaldson, 
indeed,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  a  suspicion  that  the  Epistle  may  be 
the  forgery  of  Henry  Stephens  himself. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  3,  1873.  Robert  B.  Drummond. 


Intelligence. 

The  works  of  S.  Isaac,  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Syriac 
theologians  after  S.  Ephraim,  are  in  course  of  publication  by  Prof. 
Bickell,  a  distinguished  "convertite"  and  Semitic  scholar.  The  first 
part  is  reviewed  by  Prof.  Noldeke  in  the  Centralblatt  for  February  22nd. 
S.  Isaac  appears  as  a  strict  censor  not  only  of  heresy,  but  of  morals. 
Their  rapid  conversion  to  Christianity  failed  to  extinguish  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  Sjrrians  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  cults.  Thus  the 
Christian  women  of  Antioch  are  described  as  sacrificing  in  secret  on  the 
housetops  to  Venus  (Kaukabhthi,  "the  star").  A  most  unflattering 
picture  is  given  of  the  life  of  the  Oriental  monks  and  clerics. 

M.  Douen  has  published  some  researches  on  the  conduct  of  Fcnelon 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  which  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
that  eminent  prelate's  reputation  for  tolerance  arid  humanity.  Sec 
I^intolSrance  de  FMlon.  Etudes  historiques  d^aprh  des  documents  pour 
laplupartinidits^zxO.  Douen,  Paris,  1872. 

A  French  translation  of  Prof.  N6ldeke*s  popular  essay  on  755/  Old 
Testantent  Literature,{s&&  Academy^  vol.  i.,  p.  69)  is  about  to  be  published 
by  MM.  Derenbourg  and  Soury. 

In  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Guardian  on  "  Manuscript 
Evangelia  in  Foreign  Libraries,"  Mr.  Burgon  call#  attention  to  a 
fragment  of  an  old  Latin  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  published  under 
the  title  Un  Antiquissimo  Codice  Biblico  Latino  Purpurea  consen^ato  ndh 
Chiesa  di  Saretzano,  del  Saeerdote  Guerrino  Anelli,  (Milanp.  1872.)  It 
is  said  to  be  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  is  inscribed  in  silver 
uncials  on  purplfe  vellum.  Mr.  Burgon  states  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  recension  of  the  old  Latin. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has  in 
preparation  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Tuch's  well-known  work,  but  with  a  more  distinct  reference  to 
the  comparative  study  of  myths  and  legends,  and  the  elimination  of 
their  religious  and  historical  elements. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  has  another  book  in  the  press,  a  volume  of 
popular  «*  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone,"  with 
appendices  containing :  i.  The  Elohistic  Narrative;  2.  The  Original 
Story  of  the  Exodus;  3.  The  Pre-Christian  Cross. 

Dr.  H.  Griitz  has  published  a  valuable  dissertation  on  The  unity  of 
the  prophecy  of  Joel  and  the  artistic  division  of  its  parts  (Breslau: 
Skutsch).  He  takes  the  imperatives  in  i.  13,  14,  ii.  i,  15-17,  to  be 
rhetorical ;  the  locusts  to  be  actual,  not  metaphorical ;  and  the  prophecy 
itself  to  bc^  at  ii.  19,  the  precedmg  portion  of  the  book  being  merely 
episodical,  as  is  frequently  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  ^.^.  in  Jcr. 
XIV.,  XV.  The  book  was  therefore  written  at  one  time ;  it  falls  into  two 
parts,  the  former  of  which  is  the  prelude  to  the  latter.  Joel  first  speab 
ironically  on  the  merely  formal  manner  in  which  the  fast-day  or  &st-days 
had  been  kept,  and  then  describes  in  vivid  colours  the  calamities  which 
had  occasioned  them,  which  prefigured  the  still  greater  future  calamities 
gathered  up  under  the  name  of  "the  day  of  the  Lord." 
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Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

The  Prlnciplea  of  Peycholofiry.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  (2nd  Edition.) 

2  vols.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

Although  psychology  occupies  the  place  of  a  special  science 
in  the  system  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  engaged 
in  developing,  yet  his  exposition  of  its  principles  has  neces- 
sarily involved  a  re-arguing  of  certain  fundamental  philoso- 
phical questions  which  have  been  previously  discussed  in 
his  "First  Principles/'     Indeed  such  argument  seems  to 
constitute  the  most  important  part  of  thfe  new  matter  that  has 
been  added  in  this  second  edition  of  the  work  before  us. 
For  though  the  study  of  the  human  mind  is  not  in  itself 
philosophy,  as  certain  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  seem  to 
imagine,  it  is  at  least  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  philosophy,  from 
which  one  passes  directly  to  the  loats  principioritm.     It  is 
impossible  to  treat  of  mind  (however  phenomenalist  be  the 
manner  of  the  treatment)  without  defining  the  relation  of 
mental  to  material  phenomena,  or  we  may  say  of  mind  to  ' 
matter,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  are. objects  of  thought. 
Primd  facUy  this  relation  is  twofold  :  matter  is  both  cause 
and  object  of  mind.     Thinking  is  a  function  of  the  brain, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  and  what  we  think  about  is  chiefly 
the  external  world.   But  the  complete  determination  of  this 
relation  in  its  two  aspects  is  the  central  problem,  not  perhaps 
of  all  philosophy,  but  of  modern  European  philosophy  since 
Descartes.      I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  what  philosophers 
have  been  most  deeply  concerned  to  discover;  that  must  be 
stated  more  generally  as  the  relation  of  the  thinker  to  the 
universe ;  but  they  have  expected  to  find  by  the  solution  of 
the  former  question  the  data  for  answering  the  latter.     And 
the  success  of  Mr.  Spencer's  exposition,  considered  as  sys- 
tematic, must  be  held  to  depend  on  his  success  in  answering 
this  question ;  for  his  treatise,  however  valuable  and  interest- 
ing be  the  varied  discussion  that  it  contains,  is  certainly  not 
an  exposition  of  psychology,  as  the  subject  is  commonly 
understood — what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  subjective  psychology. 
It  consists  of  eight  books,  of  which  the  first  contains  chiefly 
human    physiology,    the    third  chiefly   comparative  phy- 
siology or  biology  (treated  firom  an  original  and  interesting 
point  of  view),  the  fifth  a  mixture  of  hypothetical  physics  with 
that  hypothetical-deductive  biology  which  is  now  common 
among  disciples  of  Darwin ;  the  sixth  is  to  a  great  extent  logical, 
the  seventh  avowedly  metaphysical,  while  the  eighth  forms 
a  transition  to  the  sociology  which  is  to  follow.     The  sub- 
jective psychology  is  therefore  given  us  in  a  somewhat  frag- 
mentary state.     This  is  perhaps  gaztly  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  book  has  been  composed.    To  half  re-write  a 
work  written  fifteen  years  ago  is  a  difficult  task,  and  I 
scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  quite  successful  in 
peifonning  it     He  has  transposed  the  two  halves  of  the 
original  treatise,  in  which  Analysis  preceded  Synthesis ;  and 


this  is  no  doubt  the  most  natural  order  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject as  a  sequel  to  the  previously  issued  Principles  of  Biology. 
But  the  result  involves  two  disadvantages :  (i)  the  results 
of  Analysis  (of  perception  of  space  and  primary  qualities  of 
matter  in  particular)  are  to  some  extent  assumed  in  the 
Synthesis;  and  (2)  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  obliged  to  prefix 
to  the  Synthesis  (in  Part  ii.)  an  account  of  the  elements  and 
laws  of  mind  which  is  not  completely  intelligible  without  the 
Analysis,  and  which  after  all  does  not  cohere  very  well  with 
the  other  parts  that  follow,  as  {e,g.)  the  view  of  the  laws  of 
association  given  in  Part  ii.  is  not  traceable  in  Part  iv. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  without  some  pre-judgment  of  the  points  discussed  in 
it.  For  in  fact  the  very  definition  of  psychology  and  de- 
termination of  its  relation  to  other  sciences  (and  this  latter 
is  a  point  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  especially  concerned  to 
settle)  cannot  be  given  without  in  some  way  deciding  what 
has  been  called  the  central  problem  of  philosophy.  Before 
we  can  study  mind  we  must  settle  what  mind  is :  yet  we 
ought  not  to  settle  it  without  giving  some  reasons  for  onr 
decision :  and  yet  every,  writer  of  originality  feels  that  he 
cannot  adequately  give  such  reasons  till  after  a  careful  ex- 
position of  his  peculiar  doctrines.  All,  therefore,  that  we 
can  expect  is  that  a  writer's  definition  of  his  subject  shall  be 
clear  and  distinct  in  itself,  and  shall  be  found  to  cohere  with 
his  conclusions  when  we  have  been  led  up  to  these. 

But,  tried  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Spencer's  work  scarcely 
seems  satisfactory.     His  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have 
a  fundamental  incoherence,  which  shows  itself  in  various 
ways  on  the  surfacfe  of  his  exposition,  but  of  which  the  root 
lies  much  deeper,  in  his  inability  to  harmonize  different  lines 
of  thought :  though  each  of  these  is  separately  pursued  by 
his  patient,  powerful,  and  comprehensive  intellect  not  only 
to    results  always    interesting   and  suggestive,  but  often 
with  remarkable  closeness  and  precision  of  method.     This 
incoherence  I  must  attempt  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  is  possible. 
Let  us  begin  by  asking  what  Mr.   Spencer    means    by 
psychology.      In   his   first  chapter  (§  7)  he  contrasts  the 
"  psychological  '*  with  the  "  physiological "  point  of  view, 
and  afterwards  uses  several  times  the  cognate  antithesis  of 
"  psychical  "  and    "  physical "     At  first  sight  this  pair  of 
terms  seems  intended  to   express  what    Hamilton    calls 
natural  dualism,  that  view  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter 
which  the  post-cartesian  philosophy  has  been  continually 
trying  to  transcend,  but  which  the  progress    of  physical 
science    since  Descartes  has  only  rendered  sharper  and 
more  definite.     Thus    in  §  18  we  are  told  that  "  without 
questioning  the  truth  of  the  assumed  correlation  between 
tiie  changes  which  physically  considered  are  disturbances 
of  nerves,  and  those  which  psychically  considered  are  feelings, 
it  may  be  safely   affirmed    that    physiology,  which    is  an 
interpretation  of  the  physical  processes  that  go  on  in  organ- 
isms in  terms  known   to   physical  science,  ceases  to   be 
physiology  when  it  imports  into  its  interpretations  z,  psychical 
factor  ....  here  we  are  treating  of  nerve-actions  on  their 
physiological  side,  and  must  ignore  their  pyschological  side." 
From  this  passage  we  should  infer  that  psychology  treated 
of    feelings,   and    physiology  of  nerve  processes ;   and  a 
similar  inference  is  suggested  by  other  passages,  as  {e,g^  §  76, 
"  the  psychical  relation  between  two  feelings  answers  to  the 
physical  relation  between  two  disturbed  portions  of  grey 
matter."     At  the  same  time,  between  the  two   passages 
quoted  (in  §  53)  he  has  used  psychology  in  a  wider  sense^ 
so  that  only  one  division  of  it — subjective  psychology- 
has  for  its  subject-matter  the  states  and  relations  called 
"  psychical "  in  the  above-quoted  passages.     Though  §  18, 
&c.,  would  have  led  us  to  infer  that  this  was  psycholo^ 
proper,  in  §  53  it  is  not  even  presented  as  the  most  impoK 
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tarn  part  of  the  study,  but  as  secondary  to  objective  psychology. 

What  then  is  objective  psychology  ?  We  should  naturally 
guess  it  to  be  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  (what  in 
I  57  is  called  neuro-physiology) — the  study  which  deals 
with  those  "physical  changes"  which  he  regards  as  correlative 
to  "psychical-changes."  And  this  would.  be.confinned.by 
the  fact  that  Part  i.,  entitled  "  The  Data  of  Psychology/'  is 
chiefly  andforTthe  first  live  chapters tentirely  occupied  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  by 
the  opposition  (in  §  37  and  elsewhere)  of  "objective  changes 
or  nervous  actions  "  to  "  subjective  changes  or  feelings." 

But  in  truth  one  of  the  most  original  and  suggestive  of 
the  new  points  of  view  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Spencer  is  the 
distinction  between  objective  psychology  and  physiology. 
Objective  psychology  as  he  defines  it  does  not  deal  with 
nervous  actions  or  changes  in  the  organism  as  such,  but 
with  the  connexion:  between  the  relations  of  these  and 
relations  among  the  phenomena  of  the  environment.  Indeed 
i*^  §  53  ^c  seems  to  give  this  as  the  definition  of  psychology 
generally,  and  thus  to  present  quite  a  different  antithesis 
between  psychology  and  physiology  from  that  which  the 
corresponding  adjectives  have  been  used  to  express.  Thus 
"subjective  psychology  "  would  not  be  the  study  of  "feelings 
or  mental  states  considered  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
relation  to  the  environment"  But  in  §  57  he  describes 
Part  ii.,  as  occupied  with  "  the  natures  of  particular  modes 
of  consciousness,  as  ascertained  by  introspection  "  without 
any  reference  to  the  environment :  which  is  also  ignored 
through  the  greater  portion  of  Part  ii. 

My  conclusion  on  the  whole  is  that  the  subject  divides 
itself  for  Mr.  Spencer  into  three  portions:  (i)  physiology 
supplying  those  facts  respecting  the  nervous  system  which 
form  the  "  data  of  (?  objective)  psychology;"  (2)  objective 
psychology  which  surveys  the  relation  of  the  organism  and 
its  changes  to  changes  in  the  environment,  and  "  the  totally 
independent  science  of  subjective  psychology,  treating  of  feel- 
ing or  consciousness."  But  if  so,  his  terminology  should 
have  been  made  to  correspond  throughout  with  this  view.. 

So  far,  though  the  antithesis  of  "psychical"  and  "physi- 
cal" seems  involved  in  some  confiision,  that  of  "subjective" 
and  "  objective"  has  remained  clear.  "  Feeling  and  nervous 
action"  are  "the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of  the  same 
thing,"  although  it  is  not  objective  psychology  but  physiology 
that  investigates  these  "  objective  faces"  considered  in  them- 
selves. But  soon  this  second  antithesis  gets  confused  in  its 
turn.  In  §  53  "  subject"  seems  to  be  used  as  an  equivalent 
term  for  "organism;"  and  again,  in  §  81,  feelings  are 
spolcen  of  as  having  a  "subjective  origin,"  when  the  meaning 
is  that  they  are  originated  within  the  organism.  In  fact  we 
may  say  generally  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  is  considering  the 
relation  between  the  organism  and  the  environment  he  uses 
" subjective"  as  equivalent  to  "internal;"  but  when  he  is 
considering  the  relation  between  feeling  and  nervous  action 
he  restricts  "  subjective"  to  the  former. 

But  our  perplexities  are  only  just  beginning.  In  Part  i.,  as 
I  have  said,  the  view  of  natural  dualism  is  sharply  and 
clearly  given.  Although  thoughts  and  feelings  are  so 
inseparable  from  nervous  action  tiiat  we  may  fairly  speak  of 
the  two  as  "subjective  and  objective  faces  of  the  same 
thing,"  yet  Mr.  Spencer  says  "we  remain  utterly  inca- 
pable of  seeing,  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are 
related  ; "  and  so  mind  still  continues  to  us  something  without 
a  kinship  with  other  things,  and  subjective  psychology  a 
totally  unique  science." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  certain  carelessness  of  tenni- 
nology  is  involved  in  speaking  of  mind  as  the  subjective  coun- 
terpart of  nerve-action,  as  on  Mr»  Spencer's  view  this  is 
only  one  aspect  of  mind.    Objective  psychology  is,  as  we 


have  seen,  the  study  of  minfl  in  another  aspect,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  in  cxi.  of  Part  iv.  that  "  intelligence  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in 
the  organism  and  relations  in  the  environment."  We  need, 
therefore,  a  word  less  ambiguous  than  mind  to  express  that 
"which  subjective  psychology  specially  contemplates.  A 
word  commonly  used  is  *J^cqnsciousness,"  and  ^this  Mr. 
Spencer  employs  jn  §  56  in  the  restricted  sense,  which 
we  want.  •  "Thoughts  and  feelings  constitute  a  conscious- 
ness .  .  .  .  until  it  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to 
subjective  pyschology  objective  psychology  cannot  legiti- 
mately use  any  terms  that  imply  consciousness." 

But  in  Part  iv.,  §  179-80,  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  as  if— so  far 
from  our  being  "utterly  incapable  of  seeing"  hoW  conscious- 
ness and  nervous  action  are  related — we  could  see  how  the 
former  naturally  arises  at  a  particular  stage  of  development  of 
the  latter.  Here  the  prominent  distinction  between  psychical 
changes  or  consciousness  and  physical  changes  would  seem 
to  be  ifliat  the  former  make'a  successive  unbroken  series.  We 
are  told  that  the  "  differentiation  of  psychical  from  physical 
changes"  is  slight  in  creatures  like  starfish  and  centipedes; 
until  the  seriahty  of  the  changes  is  complete  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  only  "  incipiently  psychical."  But  as  soon  as 
there  results  an  "  unbroken  series  of  changes  there  must  arise 
a  consdousfiess"  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  when  this  was 
first  written  (in  1855)  Mr.  Spencer  would  also  have  written 
the  passages  quoted  from  Part  i. 

But  if  in  developing  his  objective  psychology  Mr.  Spencer 
shows  a  tendency  to  move  from  the  dualistic  view  of  Part  i. 
towards  materialism,  his  subjective  pyschology  is  open  to  a 
complaint  of  exactly  the  opposite  kind.  I  have  before 
noticed  the  twofold  relation  in  which,  in  the  view  of  Natural 
Dualism,  matter  stands  to  mind.  A  peculiar  porrion  of  it, 
nerve-matter,  is  so  related  to  mind  that  changes  in  it  always 
accoropany^ental  states  ;  but  again,  matter  generally  is  the 
object  ot  mental  processes — ^perception  and  thought  We 
have  been  so  far  occupied  with  the  first  relation.  But  the 
least  reflection  will  show  that  this  involves  the  second.  For 
when,  after  thinking  of  material  phenomena  as  facts  in- 
separably connected  and  yet  totally  without  kinship  with 
mental  phenomena,  we  turn  to  give  an  account  of  these 
latter,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  include  among  them  those 
very  thoughts  of  n)aterial  phenomena  which  we  have  just 
been  thinking — representative  cognitions  of  matter;  and  as 
all  are  agreed  that  these  are  derived  from  perceptions  or 
presentative  cognitions,  we  musft  include  also  these  latter. 
But  in  Part  iL  c.  2  on  the  "Composition  of  Mind"  no 
mention  is  made  of  cognitions  of  matter.  We  are  told  that 
"The  proximate  components  of  fiaind  are  feelings  and  the 
relations  among  feelings;"  these  latter  being  afterwards 
explained  to  be  transitions  from  one  feeling  to  another.  The 
term  feeling  is  no  doubt  a  very  general  one,  and  might  be 
used  to  include  cognitions  of  matter.  But  not  only  does 
Mr.  Spencer  subdivide  the  class  of  feelings  into  emotions 
and  sensations,  making  no  mention  of  -such  cognitions,  but 
afterwards  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  perception  {e.g,  iv., 
cviii.\  §  2rr)  he  analyses  it  into  sensations  and  relations 
among  sensations.  "  Every  perception  must  be  made  up  ot 
combined  sensations,  and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  sensa- 
tional ....  sensations  are  primary  undecomposable  states 
of  consciousness,  while  perceptions  are  secondary  decom 
posable  states,  consisting  of  changes  from  one  primary  state 
to  another,"  or  more  exactiy  "  when  consciousness  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  changes — ^with  the  relations  among 
sensations — and  sensations  are  present  so  far  only  as  is 
needful  for  the  establishment  Of  relations  among  them,  we 
have  the  condition  of  consciousness  called  percepticm."  , 

And  when  in  §  480  he  gives  the  completer  classification 
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of  mental  phenomena,  which  should  perhaps  have  been 
given  in  Part  ii.,  we  find  that  in  all  the  four  sub-classes  of 
the  class  of  cognitions,  ( i )  presentative,  (2)  presentative — 
representative,  (3)  representative,  (4)  re-representative,  con- 
sciousness is  occupied  with  relations  among  sensations  and 
faint  o^ies  of  sensations*. ., .  -. ...  — ^  -.  . —  > ^.   ....    — 

And  further,  though -in  Par4  ii.  feelings  are  said,  to 
** occupy  space'*  and  to  be  ** related  to  other  feelings  in 
space,'^  so  that  cognltfons  of  extension  (thpiiagh  not  of  rriatter) 
are  incidentally  recognised :.  in  Part.  vi..  we  find,  the  x:ogni- 
tion  of  extension,  or  space-intervals  between  feelings,  hypo- 
thetically  analysed  into  cognition  of  possible  time-intervals, 
•'  a  relation  between  co-existent  positions  represents  a  relation 
between  successive  positions;"  and  therefore  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  consciousness  seems  to  leave  us  only  feelings  and 
relations  of  (i)  likeness  and  unlikeness,  and  (2)  order  in 
time — actual  or  hypothetical — among  feelings. 

We  come  then  to  this  rather  singular  result :  on  the  one 
hand  material  processes  are  described  as  facts,  "totally 
without  kinship  with  feelings,"  and  on  the  other  hand  the  cog- 
nitions ofthese  material  processes  are  analysed  into  feelings 
and  transitions  between  feelings — ^^'hich  are  themselves, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  takes  care  to  point  out,  momentary  feelings. 
Though  in  Part  ii.  the  reader's  faculty  of  representing  matter 
in  motion  is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  conceive  the  molecular 
processes  in  nerve-centres  and  nerve-fibres  which  are  sup- 
posed to  accompany  feelings  and  relations,  these  represehtar 
tions  are  not  there  recognised  among  the  mental  phenomena 
upon  which  he  is  asked  directly  to  reflect.  But  incidentally 
he  is  told  that' the  "  conception  of  an  oscillating  molecule  is 
built  out  of  many  units  of  feeling,"  and  the  analysis  of  the 
latter  half  of  Part  vi.  shows  how  it  i^  so  built.  Thus,  though 
matter  when  viewed  as  cau§e  or  inseparable  concomitant  of 
mind  seems  totally  without  kinship  with  it,  matter  viewed 
as  object  of  mind  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  purely  mental 
elements.  The  dualism  so  explicitly  maintained  on  the  one 
side  seems  evanescent  on  the  other ;  and  we  seem  landed 
in  the  pure  subjectivism,  or  what  may  be-  called  constructive 
Humanism,  of  Professor  Bain. 

But    this   conclusion    Mr.    Spencer  repudiates    in    the 
strongest   way:  as  e.g.  in  §  88,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter  on  *'The.  Relativity  of  Feelings," .he  tells  us  that, 
although  '^  our  states  of  consciousness  are  the  only  things  we 
can    know,"  we  cannot  prove   this    without   "tacitly   or 
avowedly  postulating  an   unknown  something  beyond  con- 
sciousness."   Now  in  saying  this  he  seems  to  me  to  misap* 
prehend  the  nature  of  the  postulate  to  which  he  refers; 
and  the  misapprehension  is  of  fundamental  importance.     In 
the  chapter  whiqh  §  88  concludes  (Part  ii.  c.  3)  he  has  given 
an  elaborate  proof  of  the  proposition  that,  '*  though  internal 
feeling  habitually  depends  upon  external  agents,  yet  there  is 
no  likeness  between  them  either  in  kind  of  degree."    The 
feeling,  he  argues,  is  an  effect  which  varies  quantitatively 
and  qualitativelv  according  to  the  specific  structure  of  the 
organism,    its  individual   stmcture,  the  part,  affected,  the 
condition  and  motion  of  that  part,  &c.,  while  the  cause 
remains  the  same.     All  this  is  most  important  to  notice, 
and  no  one  has  ever  put  it  better  than  Mr.  Spencer.     But 
in    conceiving  these    organisms    and  the    matter    acting 
on  then\  we  are  conceiving  systems  of  material  particles, 
extended,  solid,  heavy,  of  definite  size  and  shape,  definite 
mutual  relations,  continually  changing  in  a  definite  manner ; 
and  further  our  conviction  of  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
arguments  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  representa- 
tions of  matter  in  motion  involved  in  our  apprehension  of 
these   arguments  are  true   representations,  or  sufficiently 
near  the  truth ;  and  that  cognition  of  trutK  should  not  be 
the  same  in  all  consciousnesses  is  strictly  inconceivable.     It 


is  then  not  an  **  unknown  something,"  but  a  very  definitely 
known  something  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  postulating ; 
viz.  :  matter  extended  in  three  dimensions,  solid,  subject  to 
mechanical  laws,  moving,  vibrating,  &c.  If  now  these 
definite  conceptions  of  something  odier  than  consciousness 
(though  its  object)  are  invalid,  the  argument  that  has  used 
them  .inust  be  iiiValid  too.  *  No  process  .of  inference  can 
aJL..Qnce  destroy  its,.own  assnmptianis  and  establish  some 
further  conclusion. 

But  to  return  :  for  I  am  examining. the  consistency  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  conclusions  rather  than  his  arguments.  Suppose 
the  postulate  to  be  that  an  unknown  something  beyoi^d  con- 
sciousness exists  :  we  may  at  least  expect  that  the  state  of 
consciousness  in  which  we  think  of  this  unknown  something 
(in  so  far  as  we  can  be  said  to  think  of  it)  shall  be  carefully 
examined  and  compared  with  other  elements  of  con- 
sciousness. For  i^e  observe  that  when  a  metaph)rsician  (if  I 
may  apply  the  invidious  term  to  Mr.  Spencer)  announces 
that  some  object  of  thought  is  *'  unknown,"  it  is  not  quite 
certain  what  he  means  by  it.  E^»  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Part  ii.  Mr.  Spencer  argues  that  the  substance  of  mind  is 
unknown,  at  the  same  time  holding  that  we  cannot  but  think 
in  mind  something  that  '*  persists  in  spite  of  all  changes  and 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  aggregate  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
divide  it."  Other  thinkers  again  (e,g.  Cousin  and  Mansel) 
declare  that  mind  is  direcdy  known  to  us  as  substance. 
But  when  asked  what  they  know  about  it  (apart  from  its 
varying  phenomena),  they  can  only  predicate  persistence 
and  unity,  so  that  their  knowledge  comes  to  much  the  same 
as  Mr.  Spencer's  ignorance. 

What  then  is  our  exact  nescience  of  this  ^^  something 
beyond  consciousness  ^ '*  Here  again  Mr.  Spencer's  different 
utterances  are  hard  to  reconcile.  Sometimes  he  seems  quite 
in  earnest  with  its  ^^unknownness,"  e,g.  in  §  448,  he  speaks 
of  this  "consciousness  of  something  which  b  yet  out  of 
consciousness  "  as  "  indefinable,"  and  contrasts  it  with  "  the 
vivid  and  definite  states  of  consciousness  known  as  sen- 
sations." On  the  other  hand  in  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  scope  of  logic,  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition  (§  302-305),  he  tells  us  that  "logic  .  .  .  contemplates 
in  its  propositions  certain  connexions  predicated,  whichare 
necessarily  involved  with  certain  other  connexions  given : 
regarding  all  these  eonnexions  as  existing  in  fhe  mn-^rrrr 
not,  it  may  be,  under  the  form  in  which  we  know  them,  but  in 
some  form."  BiU  111  §  473i  where  Mr.  Spencer  illustrates 
by  a  diagram  his  "  Transfigured  Realism/'  the  view  seems  to 
be  this :  although  we  cannot  say  that  the  real  non-ego 

.  resembles  our  notion  of  it  in  "  its  elements,  relations,  or 
laws,"  we  can  say  that  "  a  change  in  the  objective  reality 
causes  in  the  subjective  state  a  change  exactly  answering  to 
it — so  answering  as  to  constitute  a  cognition  of  it^  Here  the 
"  something  beyond  consciousness  "  is  no  longer  said  to  be 
unknown,  as  its  effect  in  consciousness  "  constitutes  a  cog- 
nition of  it."  We  know. more  about  it  than  merely  that  it 
exists,  though  only  this,  tliat  the  changes  in  our  consciousness 
exactly  answer  to  the  changes  in  it.  But  there,  is  yet  another 
view  which  some  passages  suggest :  viz,,  that  the  non-ego, 
ho\vever  unknown  in  other  respects,  is  rightly  thought  as 
"  Force."  It  is  not  merely  that  he  speaks  (as  in  §  63)  of 
"  outlying.activities  "  and  "  external  forces,"  for  it  might  be 
said  that  by  "activity"  and  "force**  is  merely  meant  the 
cause  of  change,  so  that  this  view  might  coincide  with  the 
previous  one.  But  in  the  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
describes  what  he  calls  the  "  differentiation  of  subject  and 
object,"  he  explains  how  I  come  to  be  conscious  of  a  force 
without  me  "  somehow  allied  to  that  which  I  distinguish  as 
force  "  in  myself,  and  how  "the  root<:onception  of  existence 

I  beyond  consciousness  becomes  that  of  resistance  plus  son^e 
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force  which  the  resistance  measures^  If  this  conception  be 
legitimate  and  valid,  as  I  understand  him  to  argue,  the 
"  unknownness  "  of  the  non-ego  is  still  further  reduced. 

But  whether  the  "  something  out  of  consciousness  "  be  (i) 
really  unknown  and  only  reached  in  an  "  indefinable  "  con- 
sciousness, or  (2)  knowable  in  respect  of  the  connexions  of 
its  parts,  or  (3)  known  in  so  far  as  the  changes  in  it  "exactly 
answer "  to  changes  in  consciousness,  or  (4)  rightly  thought 
as  force,  akin  to  and  measurable  by  our  own  sensations  of 
muscular  effort,  it  seems  at  any  rate  clear  that  it  is  not 
extended  and  solid,  not  the  material  world  believed  in  by 
ordinary  men.  And  when  in  the  physical  parts  of  his  treatise 
(as  in  the  development  of  objective  psychology  generally) 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  have  in  view  the  material  world  of 
Common  Sense,  we  easily  suppose  him  to  regard  it  qud. 
solid,  extended,  &c.,  as  merely  "  phenomenal." 

It  only  remains  to  ask  how  he  justifies  this  view  as  against 
common  sense.  We  look  for  this  justification  in  Part  vii., 
where  he  undertakes  to  show  the  "congmity  with  other  dicta 
of  consciousness"  of  that  view  of  subject  and  object  which 
he  has  assumed  throughout. 

But — and  here  is  the  last  surprise  that  I  have  in  store  for 
the  reader,  which  will,  I  fear,  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  hope- 
less  bewilderment — Mr.  Spencer's  very  original  argument, 
which-  is  conducted    through   eight    chapters  with  much 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  conviction,  is  not  against  hxiXfor 
Common  Sense  !  We  have  naturally  associated  this  Absolute 
of  his,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  sensations  and  perceptions 
but  inexorably  refuses  to  resemble  any  of  them,  this  "  mys- 
terious" something  out  of  consciousness,  just  reached  in  an 
**  indefinable  "  consciousness  with  the  "  Ding  an  Sich  "  of 
Kant,  or  the  Noumena  that  play  hide  and  seek  with  us  in 
several  chapters  of  Mr.  Mill's  Logic ;  when  suddenly  Mr. 
Spencer  turns  round  and  fires  his  argument  full  in  the  face 
of  Kant,  Mill,  and  "  metaphysicians  "  generally.     He  tells 
us  that  "  metaphysicians  "  illegitimately  assume  that  "beliefs 
reached  through  complex  intellectual  processes  "  are  more 
valid  than  "  beliefs  reached  through  simple  intellectual  pro- 
cesses ; "  that  the  common  language  they  use  refuses  to  ex- 
press their  hypotheses,  and  thus  their  reasoning  inevitably 
implies  the  common  notions  which  they  repudiate ;  that  the 
belief  of  Realism  has  the  advantage  of  "  priority,"  "  simpli- 
city," "  distinctness."  But  surely  this  prior,  simple,  distinctly 
affirmed  belief  is  that  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  terms  "  crude 
Realism ;"  the  belief  that  the  non-ego  is  per  se  extended, 
solid,  even  coloured,  (if  not  resonant  and  odorous).    This  is 
what  common  language  implies ;  and  the  argument  by  which 
Mr.  Spencer  proves  me  relativity  of  feelings  and  relations, 
still  more  the  subtle  and  complicated  ansdysis  by  which  he 
resolves  our  notion  of  extension  into  an  aggregate  of  feelings 
and  transitions  of  feeling,  lead  us  away  from  our  original 
simple  belief — that  {e.g.)  the  green  grass  we  see  exists  out  of 
consciousness  as  we  see  it — ^just  as  much  as  the  reasonings 
of  Idealism,  Scepticism,  or  Kantism.     He  says  himself  that 
"  \hQ  primitive  belief"  that  redness  exists  as  such  out  of  the 
mind  ....   "is  thus  rendered  as  hard  for  the  psychologist 
to  entertain  as  its  opposite  is  hard  to  entertain  for  the  unculti- 
vated**   But  when  "  the  psychologist "  (whom  I  suppose  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  from  the  metaphysician)  has  got 
rid  of  this  "  primitive  belief,"  what  becomes  of  the  "  argument 
firom  priority  ?  "  when  he  has  further  shown  that  our  apprehen- 
sions of  space  are  relative  and  indeed  has  elaborately  analysed 
order  in  space  into  hypothetical  order  in  time  symbolized  by 
co-existent  feelings — ^what  becomes  of  the."  argument  from 
simplicity?"  and  when  the  object  is  left  an  "  indefinable " 
something,  to  whose  nature  we  perhaps  vaguely  attain  by 
represented  feelings  of  muscular  tension,  what  becomes  of 
the  "  argument  from  distinctness  ?  " 


Really  the  long  discussion  in  Part, vii.,  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  first  seems  to  be  maintaining  Natural  Realism  and 
then  proceeds  to  denaturalize  it,  has  all  the  serious  incon- 
gruity of  an  intense  metaphysical  dream. 

Here  I  must  conclude.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  nith 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  Mr.  Spencer's  opinions  about  them 
seem  to  me  certainly  "  unknowable.'*  None  the  less  must  it 
be  said  that  the  execution  of  separate  portions  of  the  work 
is  often  admirable.  Of  the  new  matter  we  may  especially 
select  for  praise  the  physiplogical  exposition  in  Part  i.  and 
the  discussion  of  the  social  sentiments  in  Part  viii.  But, 
throughout,  the  great  range  of  exact  knowledge  possessed  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  originality  of  his  treatment  and  leading 
generalizations,  the  sustained  vigour  of  his  scientific  imagi- 
nation, the  patient  precise  ingenuity  with  which  he  develops 
definite  hypotheses  where  other  thinkers  offer  loose  sugges- 
tions, are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  mazy  inconsistency 
of  his  metaphysical  results.  '        H.  Sidgwick. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Botany. 

The  Embryo  of  Orassds. — Few  points  in  vegetable  morphclogy 
have  been  more  debated  than  the  interpretation  of  the  gramineous 
embryo.  The  plumule  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (pileola)  lies  upon  a  large 
cushion-like  body  (the  scuteilum  or  hypoblast),  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plumule  is  an  additional  minute  body  (the  lobule  or  epiblast). 
Without  enumerating  all  the  views  that  have  been  held  with  regard  to 
these  three  structures  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  older  botanists 
agreed  with  Mirbel  in  regarding  the  scuteilum  as  a  cotyledon,  while, 
more  recently,  the  view  of  Richard  has  been  generally  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  pileola  is  the  cotyledon,  and  the  scuteilum  and  lobule 
stem  structures.  This  view  has  been  ably  supported  by  Clarke  ( Trans. 
Unn.  Soc.f  vol.  xxii.),  and  the  strong  argument  in  favour  of  it  was  the 
impossibility  of  regarding  both  pileola  and  scuteilum  as  foliar  organs,  in- 
asmuch as  they  would  in  that  case  represent  two  superimposed  leaves 
Xn  the  same  side  of  the  axis.  Van  Tieghem  suggests  {Ann.  d.  Sc. 
'.,  1872,  pp.  236-276)  that  the  pileola  is  stipular,  which  prepares  the 
way  for  accepting  the  cotyledonary  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  scu- 
teilum. This  would  make  the  cotyledon  play  the  same  part  as  in  palms 
and  Lilictcea  of  an  organ  for  absorbing  the  nutriment  stored  up  in  the 
albumen.  Hanstein  &ee  Academy,  Sept.  ist,  1872,  p.  328)  fully  sup- 
ports the  revived  and  no  doubt  correct  theory  of  Mirbel.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  standing  alone,  Van  Tieghem's  argument  that  the 
vascular  tissue  of  the  scuteilum  ought  to  form  a  loop  if  it  is  not  a  foliar 
otgan  is  not  very  weighty.  What  view  is  to  be  taken  now  of  the.embr}'o 
of  Zostera  f 

Keproduction  of  Lyoopodlum.— J.  Fankhauser  {JBot.  Zeitung, 
1873,  pp.  1-6)  has  supplied  what  has  long  been  a  great  desideratum  in 
the  life  history  of  the  higher  cryptogams.  Selaginella  alone,  amongst 
the  LycopodiacecPy  possesses  two  kmds  of  spores,  one  of  which  ultimately 
produces  the  embryo,  with  the  intervention  of  a  prothallial  stage. 
The  details  of  the  reproduction  of  this  genus  have  been  completely 
worked  out  by  De  Bary  and  PfefTer.  Lycopodium^  however,  has  spores 
of  only  one  kind,  and  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  further  development  of  these.  Fankhauser  has  lately  found 
attached  underground  to  young  plants  of  L.  annoHnum  a  curiously 
grooved  and  lobulated  body,  whidi  proves  to  be  a  prothallus  bearing, 
like  that  of  Ophio^ossum,  both  archegonia  and  antheridia.  This  im- 
portant discovery  would  seem,  therefore,  to  entail  the  removal  of  the 
isosporous  Lycopodiacese  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferns.  It  is  com- 
prehensible that  Lycopodium  might  merely  have  a  homoplastic  agreement 
with  SdagineUa,  What,  however,  are  we  to  say  in  the  case  of  the 
carboniferous  Lycopodiacea^  di  which  Lepidostrohus  and  Fiemingites 
agi'ee  with  Lycopodium  in  only  having  had  spores  of  one  kind,  while 
TriplosporiUSf  like  SdagineUa,  had  two  kinds  ? 

Distribution  of  the  Cupulifersa. — An  elaborate  memoir  by  CErsted 
( Vidensk.  Selsk.  skr.,  187 1)  is  devoted  to  a  preliminary  study  of  existing 
Cupulifera^  principally  with  reference  to  their  relations  to  fossil  species. 
These  were  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  concluding  portion,  but  of 
this  the  death  of  the  author  has  unfortunately  depriv^  us.  His  clas- 
sification differs  somewhat  from  that  adopted  by  De  CandoUe  in  the 
Prodromus.  Three  suborders,  Faginece,  Quercinea,  Castamms  are 
established ;  the  last,  having  the  styles  stigmatic  only  at  the  apex,  is 
distinguish^  by  tRis  character  from  the  first  two,  in  which  the  styles  are 
stigmatic  on  their  inner  sur£eice.  Faginea  comprises  Fagus  and  Noih^ 
fagus,  a  genus  constituted  for  the  beeches  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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Qutrcitua  consists,  besides  Qu^rcus,  as  limited  by  CErsted,  of  Cycloba- 
lanopsisy  a  small  group  of  osJcs  with  the  habit  of  chestnuts  from  S.E. 
Asia.  CastanituB  is  formed  of  Castanea  and  two  new  genera,  Pasania  and 
Cydobalanus^  formed  of  species  which  De  Candolle  reckoned  amongst 
oaks.  Eadi  of  these  suborders  has  had  its  own  centre  of  distribution : 
(he  chestnuts  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  oaks  in  Mexico.  At  tl  e 
present  epoch,  however,  the  beeches  are  widely  scattered,  and  their 
centre  of  distribution  must  be  looked  for  in  the  past.  Fagus  sylvaHca 
is  European,  F.  ferruginea  belongs  to  N.  America,  and  F,  Sieboldii  is 
limited  to  Japan  ;  the  species  of  Notkofagus  inhabit  South  Chili,  New 
Zealand,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Tasmania.  CErsted  thinks  that  Japan 
supplied  the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  southern  areas 
-F.  Sieboldii  being  the  only  species  in  the  north  with  the  charac- 
teristic nervation  of  the  south.  The  existing  flora  of  Japan  as  well  as 
that  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Chili  is  miocene  in  character  ;  and 
beeches  existed  at  any  rate  in  the  pliocene,  since  F.  sylvaiica  has  been 
found  in  deposits  of  that  age  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo.  Although 
(Ersted  seems  to  have  held  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  Cupuliferce 
originally  diverged  from  a  common  stock,  he  appears  also  to  have  regarded 
the  present  world  distribution  of  the  family  as  implying  that  the  species 
spread  from  three  equatorial  centres  as  they  augmented  in  number. 
TransitionaJ  forms  arose  from  the  blending  of  3ie  expanding  areas 
belonging  to  each  group;  but  this  seems  a  somewhat  violent  supposition. 
Cydokdanus  is  the  form  of  Castanina  most  remote  from  oaks  and 
beeches  ;  of  the  other  genera  of  the  Indo-Himalayan  re^on  Castanea 
approaches  the  beeches,  Pasania  the  oaks  ;  Cyclobalanopsts  in  the  same 
rej;ion  approaches  chestnuts.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  how 
these  genera  could  have  arisen  by  anything  like  natural  hybridism.  Nor 
does  CErsted  favour  the  view  which  has  been  maintained  by  Grisebach, 
that  identical  climatic  conditions  are  correlated  with  similarity  of  organi- 
zation, inasmuch  as  he  remarks  its  inability  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  Ilex  section  of  oaks  under  the  same  latitude  all  round  the  world, 
although  under  very  different  climates.  The  only  reasonable  explanation 
of  intermediate  generic  forms  is  that  thej^  represent  a  more  generalized 
type,  belonging  to  a  stage  in  the  genetic  series  antecedent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  they  connect. 

Production  of  Allcaloida  in  Cinchonfik— Howard  stales  {Pharm, 
Journ.^  Jan.  II,  1 873)  that  20  tbs.  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Cinchona 
Mcdrubra  yielded  on  analysis  only  a  minute  quantity  of  cinchonidine, 
which  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  minute 
fragment  of  bark.  This  appears  to  prove  that  the  leaves  play.no  direct 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  alkaloids.  Plants  form  their  albuminoids 
probably  in  the  stem-tissues  from  the  starch,  or  substances  derived  from 
starch,  supplied  by  the  leaves  and  the  ammoniacal  salts  taken  tip  by  the 
roots.  The  alkaloids  of  cinchonas  are  no  doubt  formed  from  the  same 
materials,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Broughton  (see  Academy^  Febru- 
rary  1st,  1873,  P*  49)>  ^^  which  increased  manuring  with  ammoniacal 
compounds  produced  an  additional  amount  of  alkaloids,  would  seem 
to  indicate  tnat  the  formation  of  alkaloids  was  a  means  by  which  the 
plants  got  rid  of  superfluous  nitrogen.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  alkaloids  are  stored  up  in  tissues,  which  being 
continuovisly  renewed  internally  and  desquamated  externally  are  only 
temporarily  a  part  of  the  {Want's  economy. 

The  Secaretory  Canals  of  Plants.— In  a  lengthy  paper  on  this 
subject  in  the  Annal.  des  Sciences  Nat.  (Botanique)  for  November,  1872, 
Van  Tieghem  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — Coniferse,  he  states, 
never  possess  canals  in  the  primary  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  root  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  region  from  which  secretory  organs  are  entirely 
absent  in  this  order.  All  the  other  tissues  of  the  plant  may  contain 
them,  and  in  this  respect  six  principal  modifications  may  be  distinguished, 
as  follows  : — I.  No  canals  in  the  root  nor  stem  ;  Taxus.  2.  l^o  canals 
in  the  root ;  canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem! ;  Cryptomeria, 
Taxodium,  Podocarpus,  Dacrydiurn,  Torreya,  Tsuga,  Cunninghamia. 
3.  No  canals  in  the  root ;  canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  and  in  the 
pith  of  the  stem  ;  Ginkgo.  4.  A  secretory  canal  in  the  root ;  canals  in 
the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  ;  Cedrus,  Abies,  Pseudolarix.  5. 
Canals  in  the  wood  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  root  and  of  the 
stem  ;  canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  ;  Pinus,  Larix- 
Picca,  Pseudotsuga.  6.  Canals  in  the  liber  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
of  the  root  and  of  the  stem.  Canals  in  the  cortical  parenchjrma  of  the 
stem ;  Araucaria,  Widdingtonia-Thuja,  Cupressus,  Biota.  In  Cycadese 
the  canals  are  found  disseminated  through  the  cortical  parencb3rma  of  the 
stem  ;  the  pith  of  Cycas  appears  destitute  of  them.  In  their  distribution 
they  resemble  that  which  occurs  in  Coniferse  of  the  second  class.  The 
author  considers  secretory  canals  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  development 
of  the  secreting  oi^ans  of  plants. 

Parasitism  and  mode  of  Propagation  of  Lichens. — Two  impor- 
tant papers  on  this  subject  appear  in  the  Annal.  des  Scieftces  Nat. 
(Botamque)  for  November,  1872.  Janczewski,  in  a  paper  on  the 
Parasitism  of  Nostoc  lichenoides^  refers  to  the  fact  that  what  were  at 
one  time  described  as  the  ** bulbils"  of  Anthoceros  leevis  are  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  small  collections  of  a  Nostoc  parasitic  on 
the  tissue  of  the  leail  They  are  still,  however,  considered  by  Hofmeister 
to  be  the.  organs  of  iieproduction  of  the  Anthoceros,  although  he  never 


saw  them  escape  from  the  parent  plant.  The  writer  found  stomata  on 
the  under  side  of  the  frond  of  Anthoceros,  which  had  not  before  been 
observed ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond  being  entirely  destitute  of  these 
organs.  It  is  these  stomata  that  are  attacked  by  the  Nostoc,  and  the 
writer  succeeded  in  artificially  inoculating  them  with  the  parasitic  alga. 
The  same  parasitism  was  observed  of  the  Nostoc  on  the  leaves  of  Blasia 
pusilla  ;  and  the  same  parasite  was  found  to  attack  the  largest  of  the 
two  kinds  of  cells  of  which  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum  acuti/oltum  is  com- 
posed. The  alga  is  also  parasitic  on  the  rhizome  of  Cycas  and  of  Gunnera 
scabra.  The  second  paper  is  by  Woronin,  Researches  on  the  Gonidia 
of  the  lichen  Parmelia  pulverulenta.  He  confirms  the  previous  observa- 
tions of  Famintzin  and  Baranetzky  that  the  gonidia  of  this  lichen  and  of 
P.  parietina  produce  zoospores,  which  he  describes  as  bi-ciliated,  and 
gives  an  exact  account  of  their  mode  of  escape  from  the  gonidia.  These 
zoospores,  after  the  cessation  of  their  vibratile  motion,  caused  by  the 
cilia,  become  covered  by  a  membrane  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  the 
zoospores  of  Algse,  and  form  themselves  intogonidiform  bodies,  increasing 
by  division,  but  producing  neither  filaments  nor  hyphse,  but  only  giving 
birth  to  new  gonidia ;  in  other  words,  to  young  individuals  of  a  uni- 
cellular alga  of  the  genus  Cystococcus.  This  observation  of  the  actual 
germination  of  the  zoospores  he  states  to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  hitherto 
wanting.  Woronin  sums  up  strongly  in  favour  of  Schwendener*s  much 
disputed  theory  that  Lichens  are  not  independent  organisms,  but  are 
composed  of  Fungi  parasitic  upon  A1ga9'(the  so-called  gonidia),  though 
he  considers  a  further  series  of  very  careful  experiments  will  be  necessary 
cither  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory.  Both  papers  are  beautifully 
illustrated  by  plates. 

Introduction  of  Loranthus~Burop»us  into  Ireland.— This  para- 
site, belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  mistletoe,  is  well  known 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  this  country 
have  hitherto  failed.  Dr.  David  Moore,  the  curator  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Glasnevin,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing it  on  two  species  of  oak.  The  methods  hitherto  attempted  had  been 
by  either  placing  the  seed  of  the  parasite  outside  the  bark  or  beneath 
the  epiphlceum  or  endophlceum,  resting  on  the  albumous  wood,  but  these 
had  not  been  successful.  It  occurred  to  Dr  Moore  to  bruise  gently  the 
soft  bud  on  a  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year,  and  to  insert  the  seed  of 
the  parasite  in  the  centre  of  the  partially  bruised  young  bud ;  and  by  this 
method  two  of  the  seeds  germinated,  the  seeds  remaining  dormant  and 
only  covered  over  with  their  viscous  gelatine  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month after  their  insertion  before  they  began  to  shoot.  The  following 
parasites  are  also  now  successfully  grown  in  the  Glasnevin  Gardens : — 
Orobanchi  Hedera  and  minor<,  LatJiraa  squamaria,  and  six  species  of 
Cuscuta,  as  well  as  the  mistletoe,  which  is  not  a  native  of  Ireland. 

A  New  Potato-disease.— E.  Hallier  describes  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Parasilenkunde^  1873,  Bd.  4,  Heft  i,  a  new  potato-disease  which  has 
appeared  in  the  crop  at  Apolda,  near  Jena.  The  disease  differs  from 
the  one  ordinarily  known  in  this  country  in  attacking  at  once  the  tubers 
and  not  the  leaves.  The  tuber  is  found  to  be  covered  by  a  purplish  felt, 
which  is  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  ;  the  skin  of  the  potato  is  in  some 
cases  appjarently  not  penetrated  by  this  mycelium,  while  in  others  close 
examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is,  the  skin  being  in  these 
cases  covered  by  a  number  of  black  spots  having  the  appearance  of  the 
perithecia  of  a  pyrenomycetous  fungus,  the  tuber  becoming  then  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  a  cancerous  disease ;  the  fungus,  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  genus  Sclerotium,  appearing  always  to  accompany  the  dis- 
ease. Prof.  Hallier  thinks  that  the  remedy  will  probably  be  the  same 
as  in  the  ordinary  potato-disease,  selecting  early  kinds,  using  only 
mineral  and  no  animal  or  vegetable  manures,  and  a  careful  selection  of 
the  best  adapted  soil.  At  Apolda  the  geological  formation  is  the 
Keuper  ;  the  past  summer  was  remarkably  dry,  the  disease  appearing 
in  the  autumn. 

Physiology. 

Special  mode  of  Development  of  certain  Batrachiana— In  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Pevue  scimtifiqiUy  No.  37,  1873,  M.  Jules  Gamier 
communicates  some  remarkable  observations  that  have  been  made  by 
M.  Bavay  on  certain  Hylodes  which  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the  Island 
of  Guadaloupe.  These  animals  are  widely  distributed  over  the  island, 
being  found  not  only  near  the  sea,  but  in  the  higher  lands  of  the  interior, 
and  after  rain  their  croak  makes  the  air  resonant.  The  physical  features 
of  Guadaloupe,  a  volcanic  island  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  tufa, 
pozzuolana,  and  similar  material,  are  so  peculiar  and  so  very  unfavour- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  tadpole  life,  which  is  essentially  piscine, 
that  M.  Bavay  was  Jled  to  expect  the  existence  of  some  peculiarities  of 
development.  The  ova  were  easily  procured,  as  they  were  everywhere 
present  under  moist  leaves.  No  tadpoles  could  be  discovered,  but 
many  of  the  frogs  were  of  an  extraordinarily  minute  size.  The  eggs  were 
spherical,  with  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  four  millimeters,  and  were 
each  provided  with  a  small  spheroidal  expansion  resembling  a  hernia 
of  the  gelatinous  mass  through  a  pore  in  the  envelope.  In  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  the  embryo  was  visible,  lying  on  a  vitelline  mass  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  having  a  thin  body,  a  large  hotd,  and  four  styliform 
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members  with  a  recurved  tail.  When  the  egg  was  touched  the  embryo 
moved  rapidly  and  changed  its  position.  A  day  later  the  embryo  was 
perfect,  coloured,  with  a  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  translucent,  and  like 
that  of*  tadpole.  The  limbs  immediatelv  formed,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  a  few  days  little  frogs  of  >  dark  greyish  brown  colour,  and  without  a 
vestige  of  a  tail,  cscapSl  from  the  egg.  M.  Bavay's  observations  have 
established  the  following  facts :— I.  That  this  Hylod^is  martinicmsis  com- 
mences life  by  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  future  embryo.  2.  The  fully 
formed  embryo  performs  the  rotatory  movements  more  rapidly,  but 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  3.  The  branchiae  make  their  appearance,  and 
again  vanish  sometime  afterwards.  4.  The  larva  in  the  ovum  is  pro- 
dded with  a  tail  and  limbs.  5.  The  tail  of  the  larva  not  only  facilitates 
the  movements  of  the  imprisoned  animal,  but  also  aids  respiration  by 
tfie  numerous  and  minute  vessels  which  ramify  in  this  highly  developed 
appendage.  6.  Tlie  animal  issues  from  the  egg  in  the  form  which  it 
preserves  throughout  life.  As  M.  Gamier  observes,  these  observa- 
tions seem  to  constitute  a  starting-point  for  a  special  investigation  of 
great  importance,  and  have  a  close  relation  to  the  question  of  the  adap- 
tability of  species  to  surrounding  conditions.  It  may  be  asked  in  this 
case  whether  the  frog  has  been  created  with  si)ecial  modifications  adap- 
ting it  to  live  in  an  island  destitute  of  marshes,  or  has  it  in  course  of  time 
acquired  a  new  mode  of  development  enabling  it  to  survive  under  the 
exceptional  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  placed  ? 

Histolofiry  of  the  Retina  of  the  Horse — C.  Golgi  and  N.  Mau- 
fredi  {Giomali  delta  R,  Acad,  di  Med.  dl  Torhia,  August,  1872,  abstract 
in  CentralblaU,  February  1st,  1873)  state  that  if,  the  fresh  eye  of  the 
horse  be  macerated  in  dilute  (025  to  075  per  cent.)  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  or  of  chromic  acid  (0.05  to  i*  10  per  cent.)  the  retina 
separates  from  the  swollen  layer  of  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  layer  of 
outer  granules,  and  splits  with  great  readiness  into  three  laminae.  The 
innermost  of  these  is  composed  of  the  optic  fibre  layers,  to  which  here 
and  there  a  ganglion  cell  is  adherent.  The  middle  lamina  is  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  grey  substance,  in  which  a  large  number  of  gan- 
glion cells  are  imbedded  together  with  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
uitemal  granule  layers.  The  tnird  and  outermost  lamina  is"  composed 
of  a  part  of  the  internal  granule  layer,  together  with  the  inter- 
gramile  layer.  Intercalated  in  the  first  named  lamina  the  authors  find 
nuuieiuus 'branched  connective  tissue* ceiiS'"closeiT  rescmbltng^  fche-inter- 
cstfajg  cell— elements  described  by  M.  Golgi  In  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  second  lamina  these  connective  tissue  cells  are 
likewise  very  frequent.  The  inter^ranule  layer  of  the  third  lamina 
consists  chiefly  of  large  cells  of  very  irre^lar  form.  They  are  so  flat- 
tened as  to  form  very  thin  transparent  lamellae  of  homogeneous  or  finely 
granular  aspect  and  very  delicate  margins.  Their  processes  are  extra- 
ordinarily numerous,  w^ch  appear  to  be  for  a  considerable  distance  mere 
prolongation  of  the  cell  body  ;  but  their  extremities  are  highly  refractile 
and  homogeneous,  and  present  varicosities  like  those  of  the  optic  fibres. 
The  processes  of  adjoining  cells  anastomose  freely  and  form  a  compact 
network  or  felt.  Besides  these  typical  cells  other  smaller  but  likewise 
flattened  cells  are  found  in  the  intergranular  layer.  These  are  higlily 
granular  and  have  fewer  processes. 

Beffeneration  of  the  Byee  in  the  Crab.  ~ At  the  meeting  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  27th  January,  1873,  M.  Chautran  read  a 
paper  detailing  some  experiments  which  he  had  made,  in  M.  Coste*s 
laboratory,  upon  the  regeneration  of  the  eyes  of  the  crab.  Considerable 
differences  occur  in  the  perfection  of  the  regenerative  process,  and 
depend  both  on  the  age  ot  the  animal  and  the  relation  of  the  operation 
to  the  period  of  momting.  After  the  eyes  had  been  removed  from  a 
crab  one  year  old,  and  captured  in  August,  just  after  the  moulting  of  the 
shell,  they  were  perfectly  restored,  the  new  ones  assuming  the  normal 
form  and  functions.  If,  however,  the  operation  be  performed  on  one 
taken  m  the  month  of  May  before  moulting,  the  process  of  regeneration 
is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  casting  of  ttie  skin  ;  the  eye  is  then 
regenerated  of  abnormal  form  and  size.  In  adults,  again,  the  new 
organ  is  very  imperfect. 

The  Poison  of  Pahonlm. — This  poison,  obtained  in  the  Gaboon 
district,  acts,  according  to  MM.  Carvilleand  Polaillon,*  extremely  ener- 
getically upon  the  heart,  five  milligrammes  of  the  impure  alcoholic 
extract  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog  weighing  fifty-four  pounds.  It 
produces  death  by  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  this  eifect  is 
produced  by  the  abolition  of  the  contractility  of  the*  cardiac  musculation 
■  in  the  first  instance  and  subsequently  of  the  other  muscles.  When  in- 
troduced into  the  pericardium  it  slops  the  action  of  the  heart  more  rapidly 
than  when  the  same  quantity  is  injected.  It  does  not  abolish  the  exci- 
tability of  the  nerves.  It  kills  without  apparently  affecting  either  the 
great  sympathetic,  the  encephalon,  the  spizial  cord,  or  the  pneumogastric.  1 
•It  acts  feebly  on  a  curarized  frog»  but  there  is  no  antagonism  between  j 
the  curara  and  the  poison.  It  acts  less  swiftly  by  absorption  through 
the  stomach  than  by  cutaneous  absorption.  As  compared  with  digita* 
^— — ■  I  II    ■  •       II  i      >  I    ■        II  ■■ 

^  MM.  Carville  et  Polaillon  On  the  Poison  of  Pahonim.  A  Paper  read  bcfon 
the  Society  of  Bblogy  of  Plris,  and  printed  in  abstract  in  the  Kcznt^  sciinti/tquet 
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line  and  antiarine,  the  oily  and  uniform  extract  of  the  poison  acts  mot« 
rapidly  than  the  same  weight  of  the  crystallized  principles  of  digitaUi 
and  of  the  Upas  Antiar,  but  the  marked  effects  are  later  in  appearing. 
It  interferes  with  the  movements  of  the  heart  of  the  snail  and  ends  by 
killing  it,  whilst  this  effect  cannot  be  produced  by  digitaline.  It  causes 
vomitmg  in  the  higher  animals. 

Action  of  Muscles  determined  by  Electricity. — In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Mouventent  midical  (see  abstract  in  the  Medical  Record^ 
March  5th,  1873)  Dr.  Onimus  ^ives  the  results  of  some  experiments 
he  was  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  make  on  the  body  of  a  criminal  - 
who  had  been  guillotined.  He  found  that  by  acting  upon  the  inter- 
costal muscles  the  external  intercostals  elevate  the  ribs,  while  the  internal 
intercostals  depress  them.  This  is  best  seen  when  the  upper  rib  of  the 
intercostal  space  which  is  faradized  is  fixed ;  the  lower  rib  is  then  raisedt 
while  if  the  internal  intercostals  be  faradized  it  remains  in  the  same 
position.  The  action  of  the  external  seems  to  be  more  powerfiil  than 
that  of  the  internal  muscles.  The  Peroneus  longus  depresses  the 
internal  edge  of  the  foot  and  acts  slightly  as  extensor  and  abductor  of 
the  foot,-  as  shown  by  Duchenne,  of  Boulc^^e.  M.  Onimus  was  unable 
to  efface  the  vault  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  the  action  of  the  tibialis 
anticus.  Muscular  contractility  is  not  lost  simultaneously  in  all  the 
muscles.  The  first  muscles  to  lose  their  excitability  are  the  diaphragm 
and  the  tongue,  and  after  them  come  the  facial  muscles.  The 
masseter.  retams  its  faradic  excitability  longer  than  any  other  muscle 
of  the  face.  In  two^and  a  half  to  three  hours  after  death  the 
contractility  is  quite  lost  in  all  of  them.  In  the  limbs  the  extensor 
muscles  go  first ;  the  fiexors  retain  their  sensibility  about  an  hour  longer. 
Five  or  six  hours  after  death  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  still  answer  to 
faradizationj  the  abdominal  muscles  are  more  especially  tenacious  in 
this  respect.  This  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  in  more  or  less  general 
palsies  these  muscles  are  the  last  to  become  affected,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  manv  forms  of  paralysis  the  extensors  suffer  more  severely 
and  sooner  than  the  flexors. .  As  the  muscular  contractilitv  becomes 
enfeebled  the  way  in  which  the  contraction  presents  itself  becomes 
altered.  The  substance  of  the  muscle  appears  to  rise  first  at  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  electrodes,  while  the  intermediate  part  responds 
very  slowly ;  it  gradually  declines,  and  in  time  ceases  to  answer  at  all, 
although  a  response  still  takes  place  at  the  electrodes.  At  this  stage 
the  muscles  do  no  longer  answer  to'  percutaneous  faradization,  but  may 
still  respond  to  the  same  stimulus  directly  applied  to  their  tissue. 

The  Innervation  of  the  Lacrsrmal  Oland — ^This  subject  has  re- 
cently been  investifi^ated  by  Dr.  Demtschenko,  who  has  published  his 
results  in  Pfliiger  s  Archxv  for  September,  1872.  His  experiments 
were  conducted  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits  rendered  insensible  by 
means  of  morphia.  The  stimulus  applied  was  an  induced  current  of 
electricity.  The  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  lacrymal  glands  was 
estimated  by  the  immber  of  square  centimeters  of  blotting  paper  that 
were  moistened.  Some  differences  in  the  mode  of  experimenting  were 
found  to  be  required  in  the  diflerent  animals.  In  the  dog  and  cat  the 
lacrymal  nerve  could  be  reached  from  the  orbit,  but  in  the  rabbit  the 
skttU  had  to  be  opened*  M.  Demtschenko  found  that  no  influence  upon 
the  activity  of'  tne  lacrymal  gland  was  exerted  by  the  temporo-malar 
nerve,  but  the  secretion  was  augmented  by  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  Irritation  of  this  nerve  renders  the  conjunctiva  moister  even 
when  the  lacrymal  gland  had  previously  been  excited.  The  increased 
flow  of  tears  which  follows  irritation  of  various  cranial  nerves,  such  as- 
the  frontal,  infraorbital,  nasal,  lingual,  glossopharyngeal,  and  pneumo- 
gastric, is  not  interfered  with  by  section  of  the  sympathetic,  but  is 
munediately  checked  by  section  of  the  lacrymal  nerves.  Chloroform 
narcotisation  does  not  prevent  the  manifestation  of  this  reflex  action. 
Some  differences  are  presented  in  the  character  of  the  secretion  according 
to  whether  the  sympa^ietic  or  the  fifth  nerve  is  irritated,  being  cloudy 
in  the  former  case,  limpid,  clear,  and  abundant  in  the  latter.  The 
sympathetic  nerve  seems  to  maintain  the  normal  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  eye,  and  the  fifth  the  flow  of  tears,  since  in  cases  of  paralvsis  of  the 
latter  nerve  the  conjunctiva  remains  moist,  but  the  power  of  shedding 
tears  is  lost.  Ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  materially  diminished,  whilst 
ligature  of  the  jugular  vein  augmented,  the  flow  of  tears  following 
irritation  of  the  lacrymal  nerve.  All  conditions  producing  djrspnaea  ted 
to  increased  flow  of  tears. 

Function  of  Llnfirual  and  Ohorda  Tympani  Neryes.  ->The  lingual 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nen'es  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  purely  sensory 
nerve.  It  has  lately  been  shown,  however,  that  after  section  of  the 
hypoglossal  or  proper  mctor  nerve  bf  the  tongue,  stimulation  of  the 
lingual  causes  movements  of  the  tongue*  M.  Vulpian,  who  has  recently 
studied  this  subject,  has  laid  the  results  of  his  investigations  before  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  20th  January,  187^ 
M.  Vulpian  satisfied  himself  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  chma 
tympani  nerve  tenninate  in  the  submaxillary  gland,' but  that  others  ut 
certainly  distributed  to  the  tongue*  He  ascribes  to  them  the  singular 
motor  power  which  the  lingual  appears  to  acquire  after  the  section  of 
the  hypoglossal.  He  is  therefore  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  lingual 
is  a  purely  sensory  nerve,  bat  he  is  unable  to  explain  why  the  fibres  of 
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the  chorda  should  apparently  acquire  a  motor  power  after  the  section  of 
Ihe  hypoglossal. 


Mammoth  BexnainB  in  Wrangel-land.— In  1872  a  party  of  Ame- 
ricans, led  by  F.  Pavy,  left  San  Francisco  to  endeavour  to  reach  Wrangel- 
land,  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  They  landed  near  the  mouth  of  a  Targe  river 
running  from  the  N.  W.,  and  about  eighty  miles  inland  observed  many 
indications  of  Manmioth  remains.  On  clearing  away  the  snow  from  one 
of  the  spots  the  whole  of  a  well-preserved  animal  of  this  genus  was 
exposed  to  vifew.  The  head  was  beset  with  long  thick  white  hair,  and 
the  tusks,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  were  curved  backwards 
towards  the  eyes.  The  animal  was  in  a  kneeling  position,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  being  deeply  buried  in  the  snow,  and  in  such  an  attitude 
as  it  would  take  if  it  had  died  whilst  endeavouring  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  bog.  In  its  stomach  were  found  bark  and  grass.  These  remains 
were  distributed  for  miles  over  the  plain,  and  were  so  abundant  that  it 
appeared  as  if  a  numerous  herd  had  perished  there.  The  place  swarms 
with  polar  bears,  which  live  upon  the  bodies.—-^  VerhandL  dcr  Geolog, 
RdchsansCalt  zu  IVUn,     1873.     No.  4,  p.  71.) 

Quart^lnxaiy  FoeeUs  qf  Louvem^,  Mayezma—M.  A.   Gaudry 
[Compt.  Rettd.y  1873,  vol.  76,  657)  has  examined  a  number  of  fossils 
found  in  a  cave  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Louveme  by  M.  CEllert. 
They  consist  of  four  human  molars  belonging  to  as  many  individuals  of 
different  ages,  the  upper  portion  of  a  humerus  of  a  man  of  large  stature, 
a  bom  of  reindeer  with  an  incis|on  evidently  made  by  human  hands,  and 
numerous  bones  which  are  referred  to  the  following  species,  ffyana 
speUea^  a  large  Canii  vtttlj>es.  Rhinoceros  tichorhintis^  Eqtms  cadallus^ 
Taratufus  rangifer^  and  the  bison.     Most  of  the  bones  were  broken 
and  had  been  much  |;nawed  by  animals.    At  a  distance  of  800  metres 
from  this  cave,  and  m  the  same  rock,  a  cavity  was  broken  into  which 
was  filled  with  yellow  earth,  rolled  pebbles,  large  blocks  of  limestone, 
and  a  great  many  bones.   The  latter  are  characteristic  of  the  mammoth 
epoch,  and  in  addition  to  the  species  found  in  the  cave  consist  of 
Fdis  spdiza^  Mustela  foina.  Melts  iaxus,  Arctomys  marniotta,  a  large 
hare  which  may  be  either  the  Lepus  timidus  or  Z.  variabilis,  Sciurus 
vulgaris,  JElephas  J>rimigenius,  Sus  scropha,  a  stag  as  large  as  the  Me^ 
gaceros  I£ibamicus,  some  bovidse  of  the  same  size  as  those  named 
Bison  priscus  and  Bos  primigenius*     M.  Milne-Edwards  has  recognised 
among  the  bird  remams  the  genera  Anser,  Mergus,  NicUa  mvea,  two 
species  of  Anas,  and  a  femur  of  an  unknown  species  of  the  hawk  family 
larger  than  the  buzzard  and  smaller  than  the  Aquila  audax.   The  mam- 
mifers  were  chiefly  recognised  by  the  teeth,  the  fragments  of  the  limbs 
and  particularly  the  vertebrae  being  so  gnawed  by  hyenas  and  other  ani- 
mals as  to  be  almost  indeterminable.     From  the  prevailing  longitudinal 
fractures  in  the  bones  M.  Desnoyers  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  human  feasts,  but  M.  Gaudry  considers  that  having 
regard  to  the  very  numerous  marks  of  the  teeth  of  animals  it  would  be 
rash  to  attribute  them  to  human  agency. 

The  BockB  of  GriquaOand  West.— Dr.  E.  Cohen  in  his  second  letter 
to  Prof.  Leonhard  {Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  1873,  part  i.,  p.  52) 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  rocks  of  Griqualand  West.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Hopeto\('n  the  prevailing  rock  is  of  a  greyish  green 
colour  and  fine-grained  to  compact  texture,  not  admitting  of  a  ready  de- 
termination of  its  mineral  constituents.  It  is  largely  developed  along  the 
line  of  the  VaUl,  being  in  some  places  amygdaloidal,  and  forms  high 
ranges  and  low  plateaus  very  distinct  from  the  table  mountains  and 
kopjes  of  the  Karoo  formation.  Near  Klipdrift  a  large-gmined  rock 
miUces  its  appearance  consisting  of  hornblende  and  a  triclinic  felspar, 
with  ilmenite  and  a  little  quartz.  It  bears  great  resemblance  to  many 
of  the  diorites  of  Alsace  and  the  Odenwald,  to  which  group,  it  is  prob- 
able, the  close-grained  rock  will  be  found  to  belong.  Dr.  Cohen  regards 
the  crystalline  variety  as  of  later  date  than  the  close  textured,  having 
observed  it  near  Klipdrift  overlying  shales  and  to  be  traversed  by  vein- 
like masses  of  conglomerate,  and  near  Eskdale  on  the  Orange  River  it 
covers  and  is  covered  by  thick  deposits  of  quartzite  sandstone,  proving 
its  intrusion  during  their  deposition.  On  the  other  hand  the  compact 
"  Vaal  rock  "  never  overlies  any  sedimentary  or  other  beds  in  the  large 
district  already  examined.  The  sedimentary  rocks  are  quartzite  sand- 
intone,  slaty  clay  and  conglomerate,  limestone  with  laminatea  siliceous  and 
marly  bands,  and  a  so-called  jasper-slate ;  no  fossils  have  yet  been 
observed  in  any  of  them.  Marly  slate,  with  siliceous  limestone  over- 
lying it,  constitutes  the  plateau  upon  which  Griqua-Town  is  situated.  It 
runs  parallel  with  the  Vaal  and  the  Hart  rivers  for  150  miles,  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  plain  being  covered  with  thicl^  deposits  of 
conglomerate  and  the  ever-present  calc-tuff.  The  jasper-slate  rises 
above  Griqua-Town,  arid  Dr.  Cohen  regards  it  as  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  Asbestos  mountains,  and  to  be  a  completely  altered  sedi- 
mentary deposit.  It  containis  t{aiids  of  magnetite  and  fibrous  quartz, 
but  the  crocidolite  of  the  former  locality  appears  to  be  wanting. 

The  Granullte  of  Auepswalda— The  granulite  rock  of  Auerswalde, 
in  Sax<»y,  consists  of  normal  granulite,  which  is  niade  up  of  orthoclase 
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and  quartz,  with  accessory  garnet  and  kyanite,  traversed  by  bands  ot 
'*  trap-granulite,"  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  triclinic  felspar  with  quartz, 
magnetite,  and  a  green,  mica-like  mineral.  This  interlamination,  which 
was  pointed  but  by  Stelzner  as  evidence  of  the  metamorphic  character 
of  this  rock,  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Naumann  {Jdhrbuch  fiir  Mineralogy 
1872,  Part  9,  911)  as  strong  evidence  of  its  eruptive  origin*  After  de- 
scribing the  relation  of  the  granulite  to  the  mica-slate,  as  observed  in 
several  quarries  and  escarpments  in  the  Chemnitz  valley,  between  Witt- 
gensdorf  and  Garnsdorf,  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  alternations  of 
varieties  of  this  rock  with  modem  eruptive  masses  that  have  been  met 
with  in  the  Island  of  Ponza,  at  Bassiluzzo  in  the  lipari  Islands,  at  the 
Cerro  de  las  Nabajas,  Mexico,  the  perlite  district  of  Hungary,  and  the 
well-known  Pipemo,  near  Naples,  &c.,  all  of  which  exhibit  alternations 
t>f  beds  or  sheets  of  two  dissimilar  varieties  of  the  same  lava.  Still 
stronger  indications  of  tlie  eruptive  origin  of  these  gneisso'id  rocks  are 
furnished  by  the  fragments  of  mica-slate,  which  often  occur  in  the  granu- 
lite, with  their  parallel  lines  of  lamination  folding  over  the  irregular 
surfaces  of  the  angular  fragments,  and  producitig  in  the  granulite  an 
undulating  appearance  ;  similar  evidences  of  flowing-over  wedge-shaped 
projections  of  mica-slate,  often  presenting  nearly  perpendicular  sides, 
occasionally  exhibit  themselves  in  the  quarries  of  the  district. 

Prof.  Fr.  Miiller*s  long  expected  work,  Allgemeine  Ethnographic,  will 
be  out  in  a  few  days  at  Vienna.  From  the  ftiany-sided  learning  of  the 
Vienna  professor  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  will  make  an  epoch,  as 
Prichard  s  Natural  History  did  in  its  time. 

M.  Gaidoz  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Slavonian  race  in  the  German 
Empire  and  on  the  German  race  in  Russia,  being  the  enlaxgement  of 
two  lectures  of  his  on  the  ethnography  of  Europe  which  he  teaches  at 
the  Paris  jLCole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques. 

The  only  Norwegian  who  has  ever  attained  eminence-  by  writing  on 
general  physics.  Professor  Hartwig  Christie,  has  died  suddenly  in 
Christiama.     He  was  bom  in  1826. 
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Philology. 

Early  Eaetem  Geography.— ^/^/w/Z/^artf  Geographoi-um  ArabUorum, — 
Edidit  M.  J.  De  Goeje.  Pars  secunda.  Viae  et  Regna.  Descripiio 
ditionis  Moslemicse,  Auctore  Abu  '1  Kasim  Ibn  Haukal.  Lugduni 
Batavorum  :  apud  E.J.  Brill.  1S73. 

In  accordance  with  Prof.  De  Goeje's  promise,  Ibn  Haukal 
now  follows  Istakhri  as  the  second  volume  of  the  Btblio- 
theca  Geographorum  Arabicorum:  As  we  showed  at  the  time, 
according  to  De  Goeje's  researches  {Academy ^  Oct  i,  1871), 
the  work  of  Ibn  Haukal  is  an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition 
of  Istakhrt's  book.     The  present  edition  enables  every  one 
who  knows  Arabic  to  verify  for  himself  the  relation  of  the  two 
geographical  works.    We  see  that  Ibn  Haukal  has  incorpo- 
rated almost  the  whole  of  Istakhri,  more  or  less  literally,  in 
his  own  work  without  distinctly  stating  the  fact :  the  ideas  of 
the  time  respecting  literary  property  differed  essentially  from 
those  now  prevalent.    But  he  has  made  so  many  trifling  alter- 
ations in  the  text  of  his  predecessor,  even  when  adopting  it  as 
a  whole,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  two  texts  in  a  single  edi- 
tion with  the  help  of  critical  notes  and  variants.    It  is  far' 
more  convenient  to  be  able  to  lay  the  two  texts  side  by  side, 
even  in  passages  where  they  agree  in  essentials.  A  formidable 
critical  apparatus   is  still,  however,  made  necessary  by  the 
differences  between  later  versions  as  well  as  by  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists.    But  the  later  work  has  very  decided  points 
of  superiority  to  its  original.    Ibn  Haukal  had  seen  much  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  and  many  of  the  tesults  of  his 
observations  are  included  in  the  work.     The  most  cursory 
inspection  shows  us  how  much  more  extensive  some  sections 
are  than  in  Istakhri   (in  connection  with  which  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  edition  of  Ibn  Haukal  there  is  decidedly 
more   text  to  a  page  than  in  that  of  Istakhri,  where  the 
critical  portion  occupies  more  space),  and  these  additions  are 
for  the  most  part  valuable.     Some  of  the  Western  countries 
which  are  only  scantily  noticed  by  Istakhri  are  described 
in  greater  detail  by  Ibn  Haukal ;  as  for  instance  Egypt  and 
the  rest  of  North  Africa,  Moslem  Spain,  and  the   Chris- 
tian coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  account  of  Mesopo- 
tamia has  also  been  a  good  deal  enlarged,  and  unfortunately 
in  a  less  degree  that  of  S)n:ia  and  Babylonia  (Irak).     Ibri 
Haukal,  amongst  other  points,  had  taken  much  pains  to  pro- 
cure careful  information  respecting  the  finances  of  different 


countries  and  provinces,  which  are  not  wanting  in  sad  indi- 
cations of  the   decline  of  material  prosperity.     For  most 
readers  his  lists  of  figures   are  certainly  rather  unintelli- 
gible ;  but  if  a  competent  'scholar  were  to  undertake  to 
examine  more  nearly  into  the  nature  and  history  of  the  state 
finances  in  the  first  centuries  of  Islam,  he  would  find  much 
valuable  matter  amongst  the  data  furnished  by  Ibn  Haukal 
as  well  as  Belidhort  and  other  writers.     Ibn  Haukal  pays 
particular  attention  to  political  conditions,  and  in  this  way 
furnishes  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  the  historians.    In 
his   time  (middle    of   the    tenth  century,  a.d.)    it  might 
appear  to  a  careful  observer  as  if  the  might  of  Islam  were 
drawing  to  its  end.     With  the  abasement  of  the  Caliphate, 
which  had  already  lasted  for  a  century,  the  strength  of  the 
Arabs  was  really  broken.     Countries  which  had  been  con- 
quered in  the  first  centuries  after  the  Hejira  were  lost  to 
the  Greeks  or  were  devastated  by  their  incursions.     The 
leaders  of  Turkish  mercenaries,  Persian  adventurers,  and  small 
Arabian  dynasties,  contended  for  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.     Amongst  the  latter  the  Ham- 
danides  stand  pre-eminent.     We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
the  most  intellectually  distinguished  member  of  this  stem, 
Saif  Addaula,  as  the  glory  of  his  people,  tlie  light  in  which  he 
is  celebrated  by  the  court  poet  Motanabbi,  while  the  literary 
tradition  of  the  Arabs  is  also  very  favourable  to  the  generous 
prince,  protector  of  the  beaux  esprits  of  his  tinte,  and  himself 
possessed  of  high  accomplishments.    A  very  different  account, 
both  of  him  and  the  other  Hamdanides,  is  given  by  the  sober 
contemporary  Ibn  Haukal :  how  they  ruined  the  cities  by 
their  extortions,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate,  or  actually 
drove  them  into  the  anns  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Christendon\ 
If  one  takes  the  bare  facts  set  down  by  the  chroniclers,  the 
wars  of  the  Hamdanides  against  foreign  enemies  and  against 
each  other,  and  their  faithless  policy,  one  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  justice  of  Ibn  Haukal's  severe  verdict,  even  though 
it  might  be  urged  in  excuse  of  Saif-Addaula  that  a  petty 
prince  who  had  constantly  to  contend  for  existence  against 
both  Greeks  and  Moslems  could  not  be  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  choice  of  means  for  replenishing  his  war-coffers ;  while 
his  brother,  Nasir- Add  aula,  was  compelled  to  follow  a  system 
of  ruinous  exactions  by  the  sole  weight  of  the  tribute  to  be 
paid    to   Bagdad.      But,  everything   considered,  we  have 
here  a  picture  of  a  deplorable  state  of  things  of  which  we 
have  no  conception  at  all  in  reading  Motanabbi,  and  we  can 
understand    the   melancholy  tone  which  appears    in  Ibn 
Haukal*s  description  of  northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
He  could  not  know  that  the  Greek  Empire  was  too  miserably 
weak  to  maintain  and  follow  up  its  advantages  over  the 
Moslems,  and  that  Islam  was  about  to  derive  new  strength, 
at  least  for  conquest  and  destruction,  from  the  influx  of  the 
Turkish  hordes.     Ibn  Haukal,  however,  is  a  zealous  partisan 
of  the   Fatimides,  whose  ^  power  was  just  attaining  fuller 
development.   This  house,  whose  descent  from  Ali  was  in  all 
probability  mythical,  understood  better  than  most  of  the 
other  real  and  imaginary  AUdes  how  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  State  and  cause  it  to  flourish.     We  cannot,  therefore,  take 
it  amiss  that  our  author  turned  towards  them.     But  I  am 
inclined  *to  doubt  whether  he  himself  was  at  all  a  Shiite  so 
far  as  religious  matters  were  concerned;  expressions  like 
that  of  "so-called  caliphs"  for  the  Abbasides  are  at  any 
rate  to  be/egarded  rather  as  an  affectation  than  as  meant 
seriously.     What   Ibn   Haukal  has  to  say  about  the  non- 
Moslem  world,  except  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Istakhri 
as  well,  is  not  of  much  special  value,  though  even  here  a  few 
interesting  particulars  may  be  met  with,  as  for  instance  those 
relating  to  the  great  conquests  of  the  Russians  on  the  East 
and  South  (p.  286). 
Though  Ibn  Haukal's  changes  in  the  text  of  Istakhri  are 
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generally  for  the  better,  this  is  not  the  case  quite  always.  Thus 
Istakhr!  says  that  the  Kurds  assert  themselves  to  be  of  Arab 
descent  (p.  115);  he  plainly  does  not  believe  it,  but  Ibn 
Haukal  supports  the  absurd  claim  by  the  authority  of  the 
learned  Ibn  Doraid,  who  ought  not  to  be  contradicted 
(p.  187);  it  looks  as  if  he  had  here  wished  to  display  his 
own  learning. 

No  doubt  Ibn  Haukal  would  have  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  chief  superiorities  of  his  work  over  that  of  Istakhr!  that 
his  maps  were  better.  But  on  this  point  we  could  only  judge 
if  the  original  maps  were  before  us,  for  they  have  been 
much  disfigured  in  different  MSS.  We  observed  in  speaking 
of  the  edition  of  Istakhri  that  Prof.  De  Goeje  had  done  well 
in  omitting  the  maps  altogether. 

Ibn  Haukal's  style  is  not  always  to  be  commended.  He 
often  expresses  himself  obscurely,  and  though,  after  the 
intolerable  fashion  of  learned  Arab  authors,  he  frequently 
speaks  in  artistic  flourishes  with  rhymes  when  simple  prose 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  yet  he  has  some  peculiarities 
of  style  which  are  actually  against  the  rules  of  good  Arabic. 
Amongst  these  I  reckon  his  rather  frequent  uge  oi  ghair 
wth  an  indeterminate  substantive  in  the  se»se  of  "several :" 
r/k,  gkairu  'aintn  (p.  150)  "  not  a  spring,"  in  the  sense  of 
"not  etu  spring,"  that  is  to  say  "several  springs." 

Like  the  original  work  of  Istakhrt,  Ibn  Haukal's  version 
has  been  in  many  respects  altered  and  abridged ;  evidence  of 
this  is  given  partly  by  the  Arabic  MSS.  themselves,  partly 
by  Persian  translations.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  with 
certainty  which  is  the  text  of  Istakhri,  which  of  Ibn  Haukal, 
and  which  of  the  later  editor.  De  Goeje  has  proceeded  in 
this  matter,  as  ever,  with  the  greatest  caution,  though  he 
would  not  claim  to  have  distinguished  with  perfect  exactitude 
between  the  two  original  texts.  By  the  very  ample  critical 
apparatus  afforded  he  enables  the  qualified  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion.  We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  editor 
forgiving  the  in  parts  very  interesting  additions  made  to  our 
book  in  a  fresh  version  of  two  hundred  years  later,  which  is 
contained  in  a  MS.  at  Paris.  This  reviser  observes,  for  instance, 
with  respect  to  many  places  of  which  Ibn  Haukal  says  that 
they  have  fallen  into  decay,  that  in  his  time — and  he  gene- 
rally adds  the  date — they  are  again  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
But  this  writer  must  have  had  yet  another  text  of  the  ori- 
ginal before  him,  and  one  with  considerable  differences  from 
the  common  form.  It  is  particularly  strange  to  find  at  the 
banning  of  the  Parisian  MS.  a  warm  eulogium  on  Saif- 
Addaula,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  many  other 
passages  of  the  book.  It  seems  to  me  a  question  whether 
this  passage  may  not  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  version  by 
Ibn  Haukal's  own  hand.  The  matter,  at  any  rate,  is  worth 
investigation. 

We  await  anxiously  the  third  volume  of  this  series,  which 
is  to  contain  Mokaddas!,  a  publication  by  which  Professor 
De  Goeje  will  be  doing  as  meritorious  service  as  by  that 
of  BaUdhori,  Istakhri,  and  Ibn  Haukal. 

Th.  Noldeke. 


FridaakOB  Beecheideiilieit.    Von    H.    L.    Bezzenbei^er.       Halle : 

Verlag  des  Waisenhauses. 

Kudrun.     Hgg.  imd    crklart  von   E.    Martin.     Halle:   Verlag  des 

Waisenhauses. 

When  we  consider  the  great  progress  which  the  study  of 
modem  German  literature  has  made  in  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  the  Middle  High  German  literature  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  And  yet  the  earlier  is  at  least 
equal  in  interest  to  the  later  period,  although  its  merits  are 
of  a  totally  distinct  order— whence,  indeed,  its  great  value 


as  a  corrective  and  supplement  to  the  modern  literature. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  any  one  who  acquires  a  thorough 
—-not  a  merely  superficial — knowledge  of  the  two  periods 
will  possess  a  breadth  and  fulness  of  literary  culture  other- 
wise attainable  only  by  a  laborious  study  of  several  distinct 
languages.  The  nearness  of  the  two  periods,  while  sparing 
the  student  to  a  great  extent  the  drudgery  of  learning  a  new 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  yet  offers  peculiar  difficulties, 
arising  from  this  very  similarity.  It  often  happens  that  a 
word  in  the  older  language  differs  in  meaning  from  its 
modern  equivalent  so  slightly  as  often  to  entrap  the  super- 
ficial student  into  hastily  assuming  a  complete  identity  of 
meaning,  the  result  being  a  ludicrous  mistranslation.  The 
study  of  MHG.  is  thus  an  excellent  training  in  the  diflferen- 
tiation  of  word-meanings. 

The  title  of  the  first  of  the  two  works  now  under  discus- 
sion is  a  good  example  of  this  change  of  meaning.  "  Be- 
scheidenheit "  in  MHG.  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  modesty;" 
it  means  simply  "  wisdom,"  or  rather  "  sagacity,"  afterwards 
"  moderation,"  "  reasonableness,"  whence  the  modem  signi- 
fication. "Fridankes  Bescheidenheit "  means  therefore 
"Wisdom  of  Free-thought,"  the  "wisdom"  consisting  in  a 
collection  of  short  proverbial  sentences  in  rhymed  metre, 
whose  subjects  are  drawn  from  every  sphere  of  practical 
life,  from  religion  and  the  world  of  nature.  Who  Freidanc 
himself  was  has  long  been  a  disputed  question.  It  was  at 
first  assumed  that  Freidanc  was  an  assumed  name,  and  the 
first  critical  editor,  Wilhelm  Grimm,  conjectured  that  the 
real  author  was  the  great  lyric  poet  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide.  This  theory  was  never  generally  accepted,  and  after 
the  masterly  summary  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  given 
by  Bezzenberger  in  his  introduction,  its  untenability  must 
be  regarded  as  put  beyond  a  doubt  Indeed  when  we  see 
how  fundamentally  distinct  the  genius  of  the  two  poets  is, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  reconcile  the  purely  objective 
and  practical  tone  of  the  Bescheidgnheit  y/'i^h  the  intense 
subjectivity,  passion,  and  idealism  of  Walther,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  such  a  hypothesis  could  ever  have  entered  the 
head  of  so  sagacious  a  critic  as  W.  Grimm.  "  The  scanty 
evidence  there  is  tends  to  show  that  Freidanc  was  the  real 
name  of  the  author,  that  he  was  of  citizen  family,  led  a 
wandering  life,  visiting  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  died 
at  Treviso  about  1240.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
present  edition  is,  with  its  elaborate  introduction,  rhyme- 
index,  and  commentary,  suited  alike  for  the  critical  and  the 
general  reader.  A  better  work  for  any  one  who  is  beginning 
the  study  of  Middle  High  German  could  hardly  be  found. 

With  the  Gudrun  we  enter  on  a  totally  new  field  of  Middle 
High  German  literature,  the  national  epos.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  wonderful  breadth  and  many-sidedness  of  the 
literature  that  it  possesses  two  distinct  classes  of  epic  poems — 
the  popular,  founded  on  the  national  traditions,  and  the 
"  courtly  "(hofisch),  whose  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Old 
French  epics.  Of  the  popular  epics  the  Nibelungen  un- 
questionably deserves  the  first  place,  the  Gudmn  coming 
second.  As  far  as  its  internal  stmcture  is  concerned  the  Ni- 
belungen stands  without  a  rival  in  general  literature  for 
grandeur  of  conception,  tragic  power,  and  fine  development 
of  character.  Formally,  however,  it  is  far  from"  perfect, 
having  suffered  severely  from  the  interpolations  and  altera- 
tions of  meddling  scribes.  The  same  is  the  case,  only  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  with  the  Gudmn,  which  has  been  pre- 
served only  in  one  very  corrapt  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Enough,  however,  remains  to  make  the  Gudmn  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  MHG.  epics.  It  no  doubt  owes  much 
of  its  charm  to  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  Nibelungen,  which 
is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad,  although 
the  story  of  Gudmn's  unshaken  fidelity  to  Herwig,  on  which 
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the  poem  mainly  turns,  is  told  with  a  purity  and  elevation 
of  feeling  to  which  the  Greek  was  a  stranger.  The  present 
edition,  which  forms  the  second  volume  of  Zacher^s  Ger- 
manistische  Handbibliothek,  gives  the  readings  of  the  MS. 
at  the  foot  of  each  page  togeSier  with  critical  notes.  The 
whole  work  is  better  adapted  for  the  advanced  student  than 
for  the  beginner,  who  cannot  have  a  better  edition  than  that 
of  Bartsch  in  the  "  Deutsche  Classiker  des  Mittelalters  "  (see 
Academy y  vol.  iii.  p.  221).  H.  Sweet. 
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OoUeotSon  of  Hungaiiaii  Popular  Poetary.  \Mdgyar  Nipkoithi 
gyiijtenuny^  Edited  for  the  Kisfaludy  Society  oy  Ladislaus  Arany 
and  Paul  Gyulai.     Pest :  Athenaeum. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  appear  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  series  of  popular  Hungarian  compositions  both  in  verse 
and  prose — ^ballads,  songs,  tales,  &c — ^and  the  editors 
express  a  hope  that  collectors  may  still  send  in  additional 
specimens  in  order  to  render  the  collection  as  complete  as 
possible.  This  collection  is  the  second  that  has  appeared 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society :  three  volumes 
edited  by  M.  Erddlyi  were  published  in  the  years  1846-48. 
To  M.  Erd^yi  great  credit  is  due  as  the  first  collector  on 
any  scale  of  the  products  of  the  Hungarian  popular  muse, 
but  as  might  be  expected  his  collection  left  great  room  for 
improvement  as  regards  the  critical  arrangement  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  materials. 

Smce  that  date  several  partial  collections  have  been 
published,  some  of  them  having  a  local  character,  such  as 
M.  Pap's  collection  in  the  Pal<5cz  dialect  Of  all  these 
partial  collections  the  Szkkd  Wild  Roses  of  M.  Kriza,  pub- 
lished in  1863,  was  perhaps  the  most  important.  We  believe 
that  the  materials  for  a  second  volume  of  the  Wild  Roses 
have  been  collected,  and  hopes  are  held  out  of  its  speedy 
publication.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  Hungarians  do 
not  feel  themselves  so  poor  in  fable  and  song  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  concentration  of  their  forces.  We  suppose  it  is  a 
regard  for  the  coming  volume  of  the  Wild  Roses  that  has 
excluded  from  the  present  collection  both  songs  and 
ballads  communicated  by  M.  Kriza  to  various  Hungarian 
periodicals. 

Of  the  two  volumes  before  us  the  first  is  a  general  col- 
lection, apparently  intended  to  be  representative,  of  pieces 
collected  by  different  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
while  the  second  is  individual  and  local,  being  a  collection 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Torok  in  the  county  of  Csongrdd, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  fairly  typical  specimen  of  the 
Alfold,  or  Great  Plain. 

These  two  volumes  contain  between  them  fifteen  Christ- 
mas mysteries  and  Twelfth  Night  games;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ballads  and  narrative  poems,  amongst  which,  how- 


ever, the  true  ballads  form  a  minority  ;  about  five  hundred 
songs,  which  form  both  in  quantity  and  quality  the  main 
strength  of  the  collection ;  thirty-six  tales ;  besides  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  riddles,  nursery  rhymes,  and  children'^ 
games.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Hungarians  cannot 
compete  in  the  matter  of  folklore  with  such  encyclopaedic 
peoples  as  the  Germans  or  Russians ;  but  if  we  take  into 
account  the  comparative  weakness  of  their  numbers  it 
certamly  says  a  great  (leal  for  the  fertility  of  the  popular 
imagination  that  so  large  a  collection  appears  after  so  many 
have  preceded  it 

A  collection  of  popular  compositions  naturally  appeals  to 
more  than  one  source  of  interest  It  has  not  only  an 
aesthetic  or  purely  poetical  value,  but  at  the  same  time 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  histoiy  of  literature. 
Again,  as  preserving  or  representing  in  their  most  living 
forms  the  dialectical  varieties  of  the  language,  they  acquire 
a  philological  value.  This  perhaps  especially  applies  to 
those  compositions  which  are  handed  down  by  the  strictest 
link  of  tradition,  such,  for  instance,  as  nursery  rhymes  and 
the  verses  used  by  children  at  play.  Lasdy,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  this  is  their  most  real  as  it  is  their  most 
human  importance,  they  reflect  more  faithfully  than  anything 
else  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  which  has  composed 
and  preserved  them.  As  M.  £rdd3d  has  observed,  the 
popular  poetry  is  the  guide  to  the  psychology  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  In  this  respect  the  songs  are  the  most  im- 
portant as  they  are  the  most  original  of  the  people's  com- 
positions. The  tales  on  the  other  hand  are  the  least  so, 
their  subjects  in  almost  all  cases  being  identical  with  the 
well-known  tales  of  other  peoples,  the  peculiar  handling  of 
the  subject  and  manner  of  telling  the  story  being  all  that 
is  distinctively  Hungarian  about  them. 

The  amount  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
Christmas  mysteries  and  Twelfth  Night  plays  is  very 
satisfactorily  defined  in  a  long  explanatory  note  of  M. 
Gjrulai.  He  traces  the  course  of  development  of  the 
mysteries  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  He 
shows  how  from  being  a  somewhat  dramatic  portion  of 
divine  service  enacted  about  the  altar  by  the  dergy 
it  became  an  imperfect  drama,  still  retaining  its  litur- 
gical character,  performed  outside  the  church  by  non-cle- 
rical actors.     In  its  third  stage  of  development  the  dramatic 
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elements  of  the  mysteries  developed  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  liturgical  until  the  mystery  itself  became  by 
gradual  transition  the  profane  drama.  The  veteran  historian 
of  Hungarian  literature,  M.  Toldy,  has  maintained  that  the 
same  process  of  development  took  place  in  Hungary.  M. 
Gyulai,  with  that  respect  for  recognized  authority  which  is 
such  a  striking  feature  in  Hungarian  literary  circles,  does  not 
directly  controvert  this  view,  but  merely  throws  out  as  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  a  few  observations  which  will  probably 
prove  convincing  to  all  non-Hungarian  readers. 

That  the  liturgical  mystery  existed  in  Hungary  is  not 
proved  by  any  direct  historical  evidence ;  but  two  circum- 
stances render  it  more  than  probable.  In  the  first  place  the 
liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Hungary  was  the  same  as  in 
other  countriesofmediaevalEurope;  in  the  second,  the  remains 
of  the  mysteries  printed  in  the  collection  before  us  evidently 
prove  their  original  liturgical  character.  But  of  the  existence 
of  the  mystery  drama,  that  is  the  mystery  in  its  third  stage  of 
development,  we  have  not  only  no  historical  evidence,  but 
we  have  also  no  remains  of  such  dramas  handed  down  to 
us.  Besides,  M.  Gyulai  observes  that  even  at  the  present 
day  the  Hungarian  people  do  not  show  as  much  taste  for 
dramatic  performances  as  either  the  Latin  or  Teutonic 
nations ;  tfiat  the  ceremonies  of  Magyar  heathendom  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  dramatic  in  their  character  as  those 
of  the  Teutonic  peoples ;  and  that  the  heathenism  of  their 
ancestors  has  left  scarcely  any  trace  amongst  the  Magyars, 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  In  mediaeval,  as  in 
modem,  Hungary  the  citizen  class  flourished  to  a  less  extent 
than  in  Western  Europe.  But  it  was  just  in  the  largest  towns 
where  the  citizen  class  had  most  influence  that  the  mystery 
attained  its  fullest  development.  Further  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  where  the  dramatic  mysteiry  flourished  it  was  followed  by 
a  marked  development  of  the  modem  Christian  drama  :  in 
other  words,  the  third  period  of  the  development  of  the 
mystery  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  second.  Now  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  we  find  in  Hungary  only  the  didactic  drama, 
a  modification  of  the  mediaeval  "  morality/'  and  that, 
too,  imported  partly  by  the  Jesuits,  partly  by  Protes- 
tant pastors  who  had  studied  in  foreign  universities. 
With  regard  to  the  earliest  secular  drama,  "The  Be- 
trayal of  Balassi  Menyhdrd,"  it  seems  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  was  ever  intended  for  the  stage,  being  rather 
a  satire  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  fact 
that  the  secular  drama  in  Hungary  did  not  stand  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mystery  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  the 
dramatic  mystery  could  not  have  flourished  there  as  in  the 
West  of  Europe.  All  the  above  considerations  taken  toge- 
ther p>oint  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mystery  in  Hungary 
remained  in  its  first  stage,  while  in.  the  West  it  had  advanced 
into  the  second. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  liturgical  mysteries  that 
have  come  down  to  the  present  day  have  reference  to 
Christmas  or  Epiphany.  But  several  traditional  anecdotes 
prove  that  similar  mysteries  were  formerly  played  repre- 
senting the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  To  these  latter, 
however,  the  peasantry  seem  not  to  have  been  so  much 
attached,  probably  because  they  interfered  with  their 
labours  in  the  fields,  while  those  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
fell  in  the  winter  season  of  enforced  leisure.  The  specimens 
here  preserved  have  naturally  suffered  a  great  amount  of 
change  since  they  were  driven  from  the  Church  to  take 
refiige  amongst  the  people.  They  exhibit  various  forms, 
some  simpler,  some  more  artificial,  the  ndivett  of  the  true 
peasant,  and  the  pedantry  of  the  village  schoolmaster ;  in 
some  only  Catholic  hymns  occur,  in  others  Protestant,  in 
others  again  both.      Here  we  find  firagments  of  popular 


songs,  thei:e  verses  fi-om  poets  of  the  last  century;  sometimes 
the  Latin  words  of  the  liturgy  have  remaSned,  in  others  verses 
composed  in  the  most  modem  Hungarian  have  been  inter- 
polated ;  often  a  comic  effect  has  been  sought  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Slave  or  Rouman  words  and  phrases.  But  in 
spite  of  later  conuptions  the  original  compositions  of  the 
liturgical  mysteries  can  be  distinguished,  agreeing  in  the 
main  points  with  those  of  mediaeval  France  and  Germany. 

Next  to  the  mysteries  some  of  the  ballads  have  the 
greatest  antiquarian  interest,  dating  as  a  few  of  them  do 
from  the  periods  of  Turkish  invasion  and  the  civil  wars  of 
the  "  Kuruc  world.'*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  traditional 
poetry  of  the  Hungarian  people  is  in  consideration  of  its 
extent  not  rich  in  historical  or  in  genuine  war  songs ;  this 
has  called  forth  expressions  of  surprise  from  critics  who 
remember  the  proverbial  "thousand  years'  stmggle  for 
existence."  By  way  of  explanation  it  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  from  1711  to  1848  the  struggle  for 
existence,  often  very  languid  in  its  character,  was  main- 
tained not  in  die  battle-field,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  Diet 
and  the  County  assemblies  \  that  the  foreign  wars  of  this 
period  were  generally  dictated  by  the  interest  of  the  "  Ger- 
man ; "  that  there  was  no  national  army,  while  the  Hun- 
garian regiments  had  to  some  extent  the  character  of  penal 
inst.tutions ;  that  the  gentry  were  extensively  denationalized, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  discouraged  by  the 
Government.  To  the  fact  that  these  influences  had  less 
effect'  in  Transylvania  than  in  Hungary  Proper  may  be 
attributed  the  difference  observed  by  M.  Gyulai,  between 
the  Himgarian  and  the  Transylvanian,  especially  Sz^el 
ballads  in  the  collection,  both  as  regards  form  and 
subject  The  scenes  in  which  the  former  are  laid  are  for 
the  most  part  cottages,  lonely  farms,  or  in  the  more  exalted 
cases  the  fairyland  of  the  popular  tales ;  while  the  latter 
have  a  certain  historical  background,  and  relate  to  knights, 
castellans,  or  the  so-called  "free  heyducks."  And  the 
difference  of  form  may  be  considered  to  correspond  to  the 
difference  of  subject,  in  the  Hungarian  ballads  the  lyrical 
elements  predominating,  in  the  Transylvanian  the  epic 
Thus  the  former  are  generally  more  modem  in  their  prosody, 
and  are  written  in  rhymed  stanzas,  while  the  latter  content 
themselves  with  the  more  primitive  rhythm  produced  by  the 
division  of  lines,  alliteration,  and  a  peculiar  balance  of  the 
accent  and  the  ideas. 

This  rhythm  of  the  ideas  is  found  produced  in  three 
ways :  by  means  of  opposition,  accumidation,  and  pand- 
lehsm. 

The  simplest  form  of  opposition  is  where  the  'beginning 
and  end  of  each  verse  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other,  as  in 
the  instances  cited  by  M.  Gyulai: — 

Lelkem  a  lelkednek  My  soul  to  thy  soul, 

S  mennyekben  vigadjon.  And  let  it  rejoice  in  heaven^ 

A  herczegne  asszony  The  lady  duchess, 

Poholban  gyuladjon.  Let  her  bum  in  hell. 

And  again : — 

Kit  mindig  szeretiem^  jaj  be  tdzwl  estem, 
Kit  mindig  gyiiloltem  annak  rabja  lettem. 

Whom  I  always  lavedy  alas  !  (from  him)  /  became  far  distant. 
Whom  I  always  hated^  of  him  /  became  the  slave. 

But  often  the  opposition  is  indicated  by  but  one  word  in  a 
repetition,  as  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Dost  thou  make  for  me  any  coffin  ? 
I  make,  my  rose,  a  marble  coffin. 
Dost  thou  envelope  it  in  any  linen  f 
I  envelope  it,  my  rose,  in  a  black  veil. 
Dost  thou  ornament  it  with  any  nails  ? 
I  ornament  it,  my  rose,  with  gold  and  silver. 
Dost  thou  carry  me  out  with  a  few  gypsies  t 
I  carry  thee  out, -my  rose,  with  royal  princes. 
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Wilt  thou  presently  ring  a  triple  peal  ^ 

I  will  ring,  my  rose,  all  the  sixteen. 

Wilt  thou  escort  me,  my  rose,  at  least  to  the  gate? 

I  will  escort  thee,  my  rose,  to  thy  abiding  resting-place. 

As  specimens,  of  what  we  have  called  accumulations  we 
may  cite : — 

Hadst  thou  then  not  a  morsel  of  bread  f 

A  morsel  of  bread,  a  cup  of  wine^ 

That  thou  should'st  not  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks? 

And  again : — 

I  already  became  weary  of  arising  in  the  mornings 
Of  arising  in  the  morning  and  going  out  to  the  brook^ 
Of  going  out  to  the  brook  and  washing  the  bloody  clothes. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  repetition  forms  the  first 
half  of^  a  verse,  and  the  progression  the  second,  the  progres- 
sion being  often  rather  subjective  than  objective : — thus  in  the 
last  quoted  passage  the  brigand's  wife  dislikes  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  shivers  at  the  water's  side,  and  is  disgusted  at 
her  loathsome  occupation. 

Of  parallelism  the.  instances  quoted  are  perhaps  hardly  so 
striking.     For  instance  : — 

Boriska,  Boriska,  we  have  come  for  thy  fair  daughter. 
Into  the  hands  of  Turks  deliver  thy  fair  daughUr, 

Or  again : — 

We  shall  find  it  in  the  fair  ruddy  dawn. 

In  the  fair  ruddy  dawn,  in  the  clear  day-break. 

And  again : — 

For  I  have  at  home  my  betrothed^  my  espoused^ 
My  faithful  consort  bound  to  me  by  a  vow. 

The  peculiar  rhythm  of  thought  which  has  been  shown  to 
characterize  primitive  Hungarian  poetry  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  primitive  poetry  of  other  nations. 

The  songs  that  live  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  :  those  that  are  of  purely  popular 
origin  entirely  uninfluenced  by  literature ;  then  those  of 
semi-popular  origin  composed  by  half-educated,  unknown 
persons  living  amongst  the  people,  which  the  people  have 
accepted  generally  with  some  amount  of  modification,  but 
in  which  the  influence  of  literature  is  still  more  or  less 
discoverable  ;  and,  lastly,  the  songs  of  recognized  poets 
which  have  passed  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  too,  like  those  of  the  second  class,  often  suffer 
some  amount  of  change.  •The  last  class  of  songs  has 
naturally  been  excluded  from  this  collection. 

To  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  class  of  songs 
is  as  easy  in  some  cases  as  it  is  difficult  in  others.  In  some 
the  intrusion  of  literary  uifiuence  is  so  obvious  that  a  single 
glance  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  existence. 
In  some  the  idea  and  the  form  appear  equally  to  owe  their 
origin  to  literary  study,  and  the  language  and  tune  are 
alone  of  really  popular  character.  Again,  in  other  cases  the 
language  betrays  the  education  of  the  author,  where  we 
encounter  expressions  elegant  and  regular  but  devoid  of 
force  and  originality,  while  words  are^  employed  in  those 
particular  shades  of  meaning  which  literary  authorities  have 
assigned  them. 

But  still  tiiere  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
influence  of  literature  has  disguised  itself  with  more  or  less 
success.  In  some  songs  single  stanzas  or  lines  are  as  unmis- 
takeably  popular  in  their  origin  as  others  are  the  reverse,  and 
it  becomes  21  moot  question,. for  the  most  part  incapable  of 
solution,  whether  the  author  of  the  song  took  these  popular 
elements  from  the  people,  or  whether  the  latter  themselves 
inserted  them  subsequently  to  its  original  composition.  As 
M.  Bartulus  has  observed  in  his  report  to  the  Kisfaludy 
Society  respecting  the  collection  of  Hungarian  melodies,  a 
"  folksong"  is  not  composed  once  for  all,  but  as  it  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth  goes  through  a  process  of  continual 
recension. 


The  surest  test  of  the  popular  as  distinguished  from  the 
semi-popular  origin  of  a  song  is  a  peculiar  expression  of 
simplicity  and  directness,  rather  to  be  felt  than  defined,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  difficult  to  imitate.  Another  test  upon 
which  M.  Gyulai  relies  are  certain  forms  too  primitive  to 
invite  imitation,  one  of  these  is  the  rhythm  of  thought,  and 
where  this  is  most  strictly  observed  we  may  be  quite  sure  of 
the  truly  popular  origin  of  the  poem.  One  of  the  forms  which 
this  rhythm  takes  is  that  in  which  the  whole  song  consists  of 
a  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  with  modifications  gradually 
increasing  its  force  or  definiteness.  The  following  Transyl- 
vanian  love  song  may  serve  as  an  illustration : — 

May  God  smite 
The  house  of  my  beloved  I 
Not  just  the  house, 
The  dwellers  therein  ; 
Nor  all  of  them. 
Only  •ne  of  them — 
His  own  dear  father  : 
For  he  tore  away  from  mc 
His  youngest  son — 
If  he  was  his  son — 
He  was  my  beloved  : 
If  he  was  dear  to  him, 
To  me  he  was  dearer ! 

Other  primitive  forms  are  those  in  which  the  same  thought 
is  repeated  with  slight  modifications,  the  feeling  or  fancy 
being  more  or  less  elevated  with  each  repetition  till  an 
unexpected  turn  of  thought  concludes  the  song.  A  third 
primitive  form  is  that  in  which  a  certain  condensed  dramatic 
character  is  given  to  the  song. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  which  constitute  the  surest 
test  of  the  popular  origin  of  a  song  arise  firom  the  substantial 
identity,  nay  unity,  of  the  poet  and  his  public  The  literary 
poet  necessarily  addresses  himself  to  an  audience  for  whom 
he  writes  and  whom  he  wishes  to  affect,  and  must  therefore, 
however  sparing  of  his  words,  explain  in  what  character 
and  with  what  reference  to  time  and  place  he  sings.  But 
the  people,  singing  to  itself  and  for  itself,  instinctively  under- 
stands all  that  is  required  for  the  explanation  of  a  song, 
which  can  be  a  mere  expression  of  a  feeling,  habitual  or 
transient.  At  the  same  time,  as  observed  above,  there  are 
songs  in  which  corruption  and  interpolation  have  by  a  process 
of  mutual  plagiarism  between  the  half-educated  and  wholly 
uneducated  classes  produced  such  an  amalgam  of  popular 
and  literary  elements  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  either 
of  them  the  priority. 

In  like  manner  it  is  generally,  not  to  say  universally,  impos- 
sible to  discover  which  is  the  original  version  of  songs  of 
purely  popular  origin.  A  folksong  as  it  passes  from  mouth 
to  mouth  suffers  continual  change  as  often  for  the  better  as 
for  the  worse.  In  many  cases,  too,  a  sort  of  spurious 
song  is  formed  by  piecing  together  verses  of  different  songs 
sung  to  one  common  tune.  They  are  to  be  found  even  in 
the  best  collections,  €,g,^  in  those  of  Erdelyi  and  Kriza,  but 
the  editors  of  the  one  before  us  have  made  a  point  of 
excluding  all  such  accidental  accumulations  of  verses. 

Arthur  J.  Patterson. 


Eoberstein's  History  of  German  Literature.  [Grundriss  der  Ge* 
schichte  der  deutschen  Nationalliferatur.']  By  Augustus  Koberstein. 
Vols.  L,  II.    Fifth  edition,  revised  by  Karl  Bartsch.  Leipzig.    1873. 

The  high  value  of  this  work  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  learned  and  the  general  public  It  is  the  first  real 
approach  to  an  exhaustive  attempt  to  depict  the  historical 
development  of  German  poetry  and  rhetoric  from  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  to  characterize  objectively  and 
realistically  the  vast  intellectual  wealth  of  the  German 
people,  so  far  as  it  can  lay  claim  to  artistic  value,  in  reference 
to  its  growth,  its  significance,  and  its  outward  influence,  and 
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this,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  feeling 
and  thought  The  author  does  not  aim  at  giving  an  inde- 
pendent subjective  judgment,  or  at  explaining  his  subject 
from  within,  but  he  refrains,  in  compensation,  from  all  those 
elaborate  phrases  in  which  literary  historians  are  apt  to 
envelop  the  real  kernel  of  the  matter,  while  they  substitute, 
as  Faust  says,  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  "  der  Herren  eigenen 
Geist  in  dem  die  Zeiten  sich  bespiegeln."  Koberstein  offers 
nothing  but  the  collective  results  obtained  by  severe  an^ 
conscientious  research  expressed  in  the  most  concise  form. 
Those  who  do  not  like  to  receive  them  upon  trust,  who  wish 
to  follow  the  process  by  which  they  were  reached  and  to  form 
their  own  opinion  from  the  original  sources,  will  find  in  the 
innumerable  footnotes  to  the  text  an  amount  of  bibliographi- 
cal information  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  work  of  the  kind.  Indefatigable  industry  and  astonish- 
ingly vride  reading  have  brought  together  everything  that 
has  been  written  upon  every  controverted  point  either  by 
specialists  or  by  cultivated  laymen  down  to  the  smallest 
newspaper  articles,  reviews,  or  occasional  critical  remarks ; 
no  point  of  view  is  neglected  that  the  works  of  the  authors 
themselves,  or  other  written  authorities  could  suggest.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  really  oppressive  abundance  of 
these  notes  often  interferes  with  the  general  view  of  the  whole, 
and  that  even  the  sifting  process  carefully  carried  out  by  the 
present  editor  hardly  goes  far  enough  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
new  edition,  indeed,  has  one  great  point  of  superiority  over  its 
predecessors.  In  these  the  historical  and  biographical  dates 
and  the  various  literary  criticisms  were  almost  exclusively 
incorporated  in  the  notes,  whereas  the  text  is  now  recast  so 
as  to  include  them.  Another  disproportion  has  also  been 
partially  removed ;  whereas  formerly  the  sixth  period,  in- 
cluding the  latest  times,  occupied  at  least  three  times  as 
much  space  as  the  five  earlier  ones  together,  the  latter  now 
occupy  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  having  received 
material  additions,  sometimes  amounting  to  reconstruction, 
by  the  pen  of  Prof,  fiartsch,  as,  for  instance,  the  section  upon 
the  Nibelungenlied  shows. 

The  line  of  demarcation  in  the  principal  sections  has  been 
criticized  with  some  reason,  and  one  point  in  particular 
produces  a  strange  impression :  contrary  to  the  natural  and 
usual  method,  the  occurrence  which  had  the  deepest  effect 
in  revolutionizing  literary  and  other  relations,  the  German 
^Reformation,  is  not  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  an  epoch, 
but  is  included  in  the  fourth  period,  made  to  reach  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  this  is  after  all  only  a  matter  of  external  arrangement, 
concerning  which  we  need  not  dispute  with  the  lamented 
author;  the  other  brilliant  qualities  of  his  work  and  the 
admirable  disposition  of  his  bulky  and  confused  materials 
are  a  more  thaii  sufficient  compensation. 

Each  period  is  introduced  by  a  general  sketch  of  the 
political,  social,  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  scientific  circum- 
stances marking  its  duration,  and  their  relation  to  the  con- 
temporary literary  development  Then  follows  an  account 
of  the  language  and  versification  of  the  period  in  question, 
which  is  based  upon  the  most  minute  and  detailed  inquiries 
and  gives  an  excellent  review  of  the  special  works  bearing 
on  the  subject  Lastly  the  poetry  itself  is  considered,  with 
its  separate  kinds  and  forms  and  its  gradual  development 
and  increasing  cultivation.  While  in  the^rst  period,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  German  history  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  (vol.  i.,  7-15),  the  origin  of  the  Germans,  their 
early  culture,  their  language  and  poetry  are  represented  in 
brief  outline,  the  second — from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  (pp.  16-83) — discloses  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  effects  on  German  culture  and  poetry 
produced  by  the  migration  of  the  nations  and  the  introduc- 


tion of  Christianity.  The  merits  of  Charles  the  Great  arc 
placed  in  the  prop'er  light;  the  prime  and  decay  of  the 
monastic  and  cathedral  schools,  and  whatever  else  had 
prominent  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national 
literature,  are  arranged  into  an  artistic  framework,  against 
which  we  see  in  clearer  relief  the  shape  of  the  different 
classes  of  poetical  composition — the  popular  poetry  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  and  learned  literature  of  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  two  other  periods  contained  in  the  first 
volume  are  treated  in  an  equally  attractive  manner ;  in  the 
third,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (pp.  .84-259),  the  courtly 
narrative  poetry,  the  Minnegesang,  and  the  great  popular 
epics,  the  Nibelimgenlied,  Kudrun,  &c.,  meet  especially  with 
thorough  discussion ;  the  fourth,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  include  the 
time  of  the  minstrels,  the  beginnings  of  dramatic  poetry,  the 
revival  of  classical  studies,  and  a  rich  prose  literature  in  the 
field  of  romance,  narrative,  fable,  legend,  and  satire.  This 
is  the  close  of  the  first  part,  dealing  with  the  heathen  and 
mediaeval  periods.  The  fifth  division,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  brings  us 
to  modem  times,  at  the  head  of  which  Martin  Opitz  appears 
as  creator  and  founder. 

These  few  indications  touching  the  form  and  substance  of 
the  two  volumes  hitherto  published  may  suffice  to  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  rich  materials  worked  up  in  them, 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  diligent  study  of  all  who- are 
anxious  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  early 
literature  of  Germany.  We  congratulate  Prof.  Bartsch  on 
this  last  production  of  his  uninterrupted  industry,  and  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  hope  of  welcoming  before  long  the  remaining 
three  volumes,  which  will  include  the  most  glorious  period 
of  German  poetry,  its  second  classical  age.        H.  Eth£. 


JVofes  and  Intelligence. 

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (April  i)  Lord]  Dalling's 
Life  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  reviewed  by  the  Comte  de  Jamac, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Orleanist  dtplomate^  whose  respect 
for  Lord  Palmerston's  ability  in  negotiation  is  perhaps  inten- 
sified, but  not  made  more  affectionate,  by  personal  recollec- 
tions of  some  passages  of  decidedly  sharp  diplomatic  practice 
of  the  kind  by  which  the  Foreign  Office  under  his  rule  was 
wont  to  uphold  the  national  ^r^j*^'^.  A  pa^r  on  La  Fhysio- 
logie  de  ta  Mort^  by  M.  Fernand  Papillon,  gives  a  popular  ac- 
count of  the  distinction  between  real  and  apparent  death,  and 
the  separate  and  gradual  dissolution  of  the  organic  and  the 
animal  life ;  but  the  conclusion  is  more  popular  than  scientifi- 
cally precise  or  intelligible. 

Witchcraft  and  Non- Christian  Religions ^  by  A;  C.  Lyall 
[Fortnightly  Review)^  is  an  attempt  to  show,  chiefly  from  ex- 
perience amongst  the  more  barbarous  tribes  of  India,  that  the 
practice  of  witchcraft  is  generally  independent  of  the  proper 
local  superstition,  and  is  more  like  rudimentary  science  than 
debased  religion.  The  sorcerer  relies  upon  general  agencies 
supposed  to  be  natural  though  mysterious,  and  his  powers- 
imposture  eked  out  with  a  little  natural  magic  and  luck — excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  established  priesthoods,  whose  gods  are 
liable  to  be  discredited  by  such  rivalry.  A  paper  on  Ghosts 
and  Goblins,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  calls  attention  to  a 
very  simple  source  of  superstitious  misbelief  which  has  haidly 
received  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves — viz.,  the  misinter- 
pretation of  the  senses,  or  mere  inaccuracy  of  perception^  both 
of  which  are  much  commoner  than  optical  delusion,  or  actual 
hallucination,  while  a  chance  coincidence  may  make  them 
appear  as  mysterious. 

A  volume  of  historical  interest,  and   containing  important 
details  concerning  Prussian  diplomacy  of  twenty  years  ago,  has 
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just  appeared  at  Leipzig,  under  the  title  Ausdem  Briefwechsel 
Friedrich  Wtlhelms  IV.  mit  Bunsen.  It  is  edited  by  Ranke, 
who  accompanies  the  text  with  a  running  commentary  of  sup- 
plementary notes. 

Some  curious  old  musical  MSS.,  including  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  §et  to  music,  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
in  good  preservation,  have  been  discovered  at  Harderwik,  in 
Holland. 


M.  Ortolan,  professor  of  criminal  law  at  Paris,  and  author  of 
the  well-known  work  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  died  on  the 
28th  uh.,  at  the  age  of  71. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  discusses, 
with  special  reference  to  the  History  of  Joshua  Davidson^ 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable,  or  possible,  at  the  present  day 
to  act  literally  upon  the  ethical  precepts  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels, and  decides  that  non-resistance,  almsgiving,  and  careless- 
ness of  the  morrow  are  mischievous,  though  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  formerly  recommended  or  practised  continues  as 
desirable  as  ever.  He  points  out  that  the  political  criticisms  in 
Joshua  Davidson  are  both  less  Christian  and  less  just  than 
the  portions  bearing  on  social  prejudices  and  shortcomings. 


Art  and  Archaeology, 

The  Early  Plemlsh  Painters.  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Works. 
By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  C.  B.  'CavalcaseUe.  Second  Edition.  1872. 
Murray. 

Although  put  forward  as  a  new  edition  only,  this  may 
almost  be  considered  as  a  new  work,  so  entirely  has  it  been 
re-written.  The  increased  interest  that  is  now  felt  in  the 
subject  will  doubtless  ensure  it  many  more  readers  than 
when  it  first  appeared  in  1857,  and  all  who  know  the 
careful  study  and  scientific  observation  that  the  authors 
brmg  ta  bear  upon  their  work  will  be*  anxious  to  learn 
the  result  of  their  latest  labours  in  the  field  of  Flemish 
art 

The  art  of  the  Netherlands  exhibits  several  distinct 
phases.  It  is  only  with  the  first  of  these  phases,  the  reli- 
gious but  not  ascetic  art  of  the  school  of  Bruges,  that  MM. 
Crowe-Cavalcasclle  deal;  they  do  not  even  trace  the 
decadence  of  the  religious  spirit  and  the  gradual  Italianiza- 
tion  of  early  Flemish  painting  in  the  school  of  Antwerp,  a 
school  derived  firom  that  of  Bruges,  but  soon  departing  from 
its  early  faith. 

The  school  of  Bruges  is  remarkable  as  having  developed, 
at  a  time  when  Italy  was  already  asserting  her  predomi- 
nance, a  purely  national  art.  While  the  painters  of  Florence, 
Paolo  Uccello,  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and  others,  were 
studying  the  scientific  principles  of  their  art,  the  painters  of 
Bruges  were  experimenting  in  the  mysteries  of  colour ;  for 
colour  firom  the  first  to  the  last  in  the  Netherlands  was  more 
loved  than  form.  It  is  not  even  yet  perfectly  clear  in  what 
the  famed  discovery  of  the  Van  Eycks  consisted,  but  in 
some  way  or  another  their  method  revolutionized  the  whole 
practice  of  painting.  No  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  this 
subject  in  the  present  work.  The  authors  accept  Sir 
Charles  Easdake's  conclusions  rather  than,  those  of  Count 
Secco  Suardi,  whose  theory  is  that  Van  Eyck  substituted 
the  fluid  oils  obtained  from  linseed  and  nuts  without 
1)0iling  for  the  more  viscous  boiled  oils  previously  used. 

But  it  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  better  medium,  it  is  the 
individual  genius  of  the  great  founders  of  the  school  of 
Bruges  that  gives  that  school  its  claim  to  distinction  and 
makes  the  scanty  knowledge  we  have  of  its  history  inte- 
restmg.  It  is  surprising  that  our  knowledge  should  still 
remain  so  scanty,  considering  the  careful  investigation  to 
which  the  archives  of  the  Netherlands  have  recently  been 
submitted  by  a  number  of  distinguished  archaeologists  and 


historians,  all  working  with  the  same  object  of  throwing 
light  on  the  early  history  of  their  country ;  yet  even  when, 
as  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  results  of  all  their  researches 
in  the  domain  of  aft  have  been  added  together  we  find  it 
does  not  after  all  amount  to  very  much.      Since  the  first 
appearance  of  their  history,  the  authors  tell  us,    "  criticism 
and  inquiry  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  schools  of 
the  Netherlands.  Artists  whose  identity  was  not  established 
are  now  familiar,  records  which  seemed  to  have  been  lost  have 
been  found  again,  and  pictures  which  were  thought  to  have 
perished  are  restored  to  us.'*     It  were  strange  indeed  if 
such  an  amount  of  research  as  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
this  subject  had  proved  entirely  fruitless  ;  still  it  must  be 
confessed  we  do  not  find  quite  as  many  "  discoveries  "  as 
we  anticipated. 

Hubert  Van  Eyck,  the  great  patriarch  of  Flemish  paint- 
ing, remains  the  same,  grave,  unknown  figure  as  heretofore. 
It  is  surmised,  certainly,  that  he  may  have  held  some  high 
position  in  the  household  of  the  Comte  de  Charolois, 
afterwards  Philippe  le  Bon,  at  Ghent,  for  at  the  death  of 
Philippe's  first  wife,  Michelle  of  France,  sister  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  who  murdered  Philippe*s  father,  Jean  Sans  Peur, 
at  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  it  was  considered  a  grateful  \ 
tribute  to  her  memory  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  guild 
at  Ghent  to  "  her  favourite  painters,"  the  two  Van  Eycks. 

The  entry  to  this  effect  in  the  Ghent  register  is  not 
however  without  "suspicion  of  interpolation."  With  the 
exception  of  the  grand  figures  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
altar-piece  of  St.  Bavon, .  no  certainly  authentic  work  has 
been  found  of  a  master  who  was  once  "  high  in  honour," 
and  of  whom  his  brother,  the  better  known  Jan,  recorded 
"  major  quo  nemo  repertus." 

In  Jan's  history  the  only  important  fact  recently  gained 
is  that  he  spent  two  years  at  the  Hague  in  the  service  of  the 
reckless  Jean  Sans  Piti^,  Bishop  of  Li^ge.  In  the  list  of 
knights,  officers,  minstrels,  and  servants  who  formed  part  of 
the  usurping  Bishop's  court  at  the  Hague,  Jan  is  named  as 
myns  genadichs  heeren  scilder — our  gracious  Lord's  painter — 
and  the  archives  of  Holland  show  that  he  was  in.  receipt  of 
a  regular  salary  for  nearly  two  years.  This  was,  of  course, 
before  he  entered  the  service  of  Philippe  le  Bon. 

Of  Hugo  Van  der  Goes  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  a 
chronicle  written  at  Rouge  Cloitre  in  1500  by  Gaspar 
Offhuys,  a  fellow  novice  in  that  monastery  with  Hugo,  that 
"  he  was  so  celebrated  as  a  painter  that  it  was  said  his  like 

could  not  be  found  even  beyond  the  Alps Numbers 

of  people  of  rank,  the  Archduke  Maximiliaii  amongst  the 
rest,  constantly  came  to  see  him  and  admire  his  pictures  ; 
and  through  their  intercession  he  obtained  permission  to 
frequent  the  guest-room  and  join  the  strangers' dinner.  No 
doubt  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  often  thinking 
how  he  should  complete  the  mass  of  works  which  lie  had 
to  do ;  but  what  did  him  most  harm  was  his  copious  indul- 
gence in  wine  at  the  strangers'  dinner- table.  Five  or  six 
years  after  he  professed  he  went  with  his  brother  Nicholas 
and  others  to  Cologne,  and  on  his  return  was  seized  with 
such  a  hot  fit  that  but  for  his  friends  he  would  have  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself.  He  was  brought  back  with 
difficulty  to  Brussels,  and  there  the  prior  who  had  been 
sent  for  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  passion  with  music ;  but 
for  a  long  time  nothing  would  quiet  him,  and  he  laboured 
long  under  the  belief  that  he  *  was  a  son  of  perdition.'  At 
last  he  improved,  and  of  his  own  accord  gave  up  attending 
in  the  refectory,  and  took  his  meals  with  the  lay  brothers."^ 
Perhaps  the  writer  may  have  been  a  little  jealous  of  his 
brother  novice  being  invited  to  the  strangers'  dinner-table, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  the  secret  of 
poor  Hugo's  "  melancholy." 
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A  few  facts  are  added  to  those  already  known  concerning 
Roger  Van  der  Weyden  and  Memling,  but  no  such  inte- 
resting contemporary  comment  as  this  of  the  novice  Offhuys 
has  been  found. 

The  much  disputed  altar-piece  of  the  "  Last  Judgment"  at 
Dantzig,  which  ^as  been  assigned  to  Van  Eyck,  Van  der 
Goes,  Albert  Van  Ouwater,  and  lastly  by  Professor  Hotho 
to  Memling,  is  now  reckoned  by  MM.  Crowe-Caval- 
caselle  among  the  latter's  authentic  works.  It  was  not 
mentioned,  or  at  all  events  not  assigned  to  Memling,  in 
the  first  edition,  but  we  have  now  an  interesting  history  of 
it  fi'om  the  Dantziger  Chronik^  and  an  outline  drawing,  the 
same  as  that  in  Kugler  and  Waagen's  Handbook  {Flemish 
Schools), 

One  entirely  new  name  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
annals  of  Flemish  art,  that  of  Gheerardt  Davidt,  to  whom 
there  is  nearly  a  whole  chapter  devoted  in  the  present 
edition.  His  paintipgs  were  known  before,  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  but  to  our  countryman 
Mr.  Weale  belongs  the  honour  of  having  rescued  the  artist 
from  the  lists  of  the  "unknown."  It  appears  that  this 
"Gheerardt  Jans  fs.  [filius]  Davidt  of  Oudewater"  came  to 
Bruges  in  1483,  paid  the  dues  of  the  guild  as  a  stranger  in 
1484,  became  fourth  vinder  of  the  guild  in  1488,  first  vinder 
in  1495  ^i^d  1498,  and  dean  in  1501 3  that  he  married 
Cornelia  Cnoop,  daughter  of  a  goldsmith,  and  was,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  a  worthy  Flemish  master,  and 
follower  of  the  Van  Eycks.  His  principal  existing  work  is 
a  ^  Baptism  of  Christ"  in  the  Bruges  gallery. 

These  are  about  the  most  important  of  the  new  faets 
contained  in  this  edition  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters ; 
but  the  whole  work,  as  before  stated,  has  been  re- 
written, the  matter  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  facts 
verified. 

The  thanks  of  all  students  of  art  history  are  due  to  its 
authors  for  the  patient  labour  they  have  bestowed  upon 
their  work.  M.  M.  Heaton. 


THE  D UDLEY  GA  LLER  K 

In  a  modem  picture  exhibition  of  small  and  unremaikable 
works,  such  as,  without  disrespect,  we  may  consider  that  of 
the  Dudley  Gallery  to  be,  it  is  especially  true  that,  as  Shelley 
remarks  of  all  picture  exhibitions,  "we  see  three  hundred 
pictures  we  forget  for  one  we  remember." 

The  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  by  such  works  are 
so  slight  that  they  are  easily  efiEaced,  and  although  while  in 
the  Gadleiy  we  are  able  to  note  that  some  are  more  deserving 
of  praise  than  others,  no  sooner  are  we  away  than  they  all 
alike  lose  themselves  in  the  prevailing  fog. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  paintings  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery  are  landscapes.  Almost  all  show  careful  study  of 
nature,  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the  varied  aspects  of  sea 
and  sky,  and  a  faithful  endeavour  to  reproduce  observed 
effects.  By  this  means  pleasant  and  truthful  little  pictures 
are  produced,  but  unless  the  artist  gives  us  something  more 
than  all  this — something  added  to  this — ^we  are  apt  to  feel 
uninterested  in  his  work.  It  is  the  artist's  mind  that  we  miss 
in  such  reproductions— the  artist's  own  thought  about  the 
nature  he  copies ;  without  this  we  might  almost  as  well  have 
a  photograph.  Mind,  it  must  be  owned,  struck  us  as  being 
altogether  left  out  by  most  of  the  landscape  artists  of  the 
Dudley ;  nevertheless  there  were  many  excellent  landscapes 
whose  faithfulness  most  people  no  doubt  would  prefer  to  what 
they  would  call  the  idealisation  of  the  scene  by  the  artist's 
own  imagination.  Of  these  we  may  mention  H.  Moore's  "  On 
the  Goodwins  "  (83) ;  "  A  Herring  Fleet  in  the  Sound  of  Kil- 
bannan,"  by  H.  MacuUum  (32) ;  *'St.  Martin's  Summer,"  by 
the  same  (96);  "  Morning— Farmyard,  T)memouth,"  by  C. 
Richardson  ^339) ;  "Near  Rotterdam,"  by  Joseph  Knight 
(448);  "At  Stobhall,  Perthshire/'  byW.  B.  Scott  (114); 
*' Barges  on  the    Thames,*'  by  Madame    Bodichon  (455); 


"  Bruges,"  by  T.  C.  Farrer  (323).  Several  others  besides 
these  gave  us  pleasure  at  the  exhibition,  but  at  the  distance 
of  a  week  from  our  visit  we  cannot  call  up  any  distinct  recol- 
lection of  them. 

Of  the  few  figure  subjects  Mr.  Bume  Jones's  '*  Hesperides" 
and  "  Love  among  the  Ruins"  (179,482)  easily  fix  themselves 
in  the  memory.  It  is  difficult  in  fact  to  escape  being  haunted 
by  those  wearied,  pallid  daughters  of  Hesperus,  who,  as  they 
dance  round  the  tree,  look  more  like  galvanized  corpses  than 
nymphs  of  Greek  fable.  There  is  a  rhythmic  poetry,  how- 
ever, in  this,  as  in  most  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones's  woiks,  that  has 
a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  '*  Love  among  the  Ruins  "  is 
marked  by  the  same  hopeless  melancholy.  Mr.  Poyntei^s 
sketch  in  fresco  of  "  The  Gardeners  "  (515)  is  an  excellent 
example  ordecorative  art  in  the  simple  but  imposing  classic 
style.  It  might  have  decorated  a  Greek  Lesche.  Of  portraits 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Poynter's  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Heseltine"  (88)— a  lady  dressed  in  a  blue  and  white  china 
plate,  and  a  charming  portrait  of  a  good  little  girl  earning  an 
orange,  by  J.  C.  Moore  (272). 


ART  IN  PARIS. 


Since  order  was  restored  the  French  Government  have 
been  very  active  in  all  matters  connected  with  art,  to  atone 
for  the  destructions  of  the  Commune. 

At  the  Louvre  the  Salle  d'ApoUon  has  been  restored,  the  beau- 
tiful Gobelin  tapestry  portraits  repaired.  Three  new  salles  have 
been  opened,  and  the  galleries  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  parallel  to  the  Seine,  as  tar  as  the  Pavilion  de  Flore 
are  to  be  filled  with  paintings.    Many  statues  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles  and 
placed  in  the  sculpture  galleries  to  keep  them  protected  from 
the  weather.    The  ''  Venus"  of  Milo  again  stands  there  in  fresh 
beauty,  unhurt  by  her  entombment^  and  the  two  plaster  casts 
taken,  the  one  in  her  present  position,  supposed  to  be  the  origi- 
nal, and  the  other  inclined,  as  given  by  Bernard  Lange,  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  Salle  des  Moulages,  so  that  the  two  attitudes 
may  be  compared.    The  Egyptian  Museum  has  just  made  a 
most  valuable  acquisition — a  group  of  three  figures,  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,  of  about  four  inches  in  height,  of  solid  gold  :  Isis 
with  her  cow's  horns  and  disc  ;  Horns,  hawk-headed,  wearing 
the  *'  pschent"  or  Egyptian  crown,  sits  between  his  mother  and 
Osiris,  who  stands  on  the  other  side  holding  the  crook  and 
whip.     On  the  pedestal  are  legends  of  Osorkon  II.,  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty.    This  little  group  was  pm-chased  hy 
the  French  Government,  at  the  cost  of  ;^  1,000,  out  of  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Dimitrio,  of  Alexandria.    The  place  where  it  was 
found  is  unknown,  nor  has  M.  Aug.  Mariette,  director  of  the 
excavations  for  the  Pasha,  been  able  to  gather  any  information 
respecting  it.    This  is  what  generally  occurs  as  regards  objects 
of  gold.    The  Arabs  sell  them  without  making  known  their 
derivation,  as  it  is  their  interest  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject. 
The  salle  containing  the  Mus^  des  Souverains,  dispersed  in 
such  Gothic  taste,  has  not  been  re-opened. 

In  the  Louvre,  Pavilion  Jean  Goujon,  the  last  sale  of  the 
''  mobilier"  of  the  imperial  palaces  has  just  taken  place.  The 
china  and  glass  with  the  N.  and  imperial  crown  sold  at 
high  prices,  purchased  chiefly  by  the  Americans ;  but  together 
with  these  was  included  a  quantity  of  stags'  horns  which 
formed  the  decoration  of  the  imperial  hunting  boxes.  Each 
set  of  antlers  bore  the  date  of  the  hunt  at  Fontainebleau  or 
Compi^gne  at  which  the  stag  had  been  killed.  By  a  strange 
caprice  of  fortune,  on  the  head  of  a  magnificent  seven-year-old 
stag  was  inscribed,  "  Tu^  k  Compi^gne,  aux  ^tangs  de  Saint- 
Pierre.    Pr^senb:  S.M.  le  roi  de  Prusse." 

The  National  Assembly  has  voted  200,000  francs  for  the 
purchase  of  the  rare  collection  of  the  coins  of  Gaul,  of  M.  de 
Saulcy,  which  has  been  the  work  of  twenty  years'  collecting. 
It  is  said  the  British  Museum  offered  for  it  300,000  francs, 
but  that  M.  de  Saulcy  patriotically  preferred  reserving*  it  for 
France,  though  at  a  lower  sum.  This  collection  is  now  in  the 
National  Library,  and  comprises  about  7,000  pieces,  among 
which  are  1,000  m  gold,  and  forms  an  invaluable  monetary  se- 
ries of  the  coins  of  Gaul.  It  probably  will  eventually  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Gallo  Museum  at  St.  Germain. 

The  Gobelins  are  now  under  the  direction  of  M.  Alfred  Darcel, 
late  keeper  of  the  ceramic  collection  at  the  Louvre.    When  the 
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Communists  set  fire  to  the  buildinp^  the  greater  part  of  its 
masterpieces  were  burned.  Out  of  ninety  tapestries  of  priceless 
value  seventy-five  were  destroyed,  copies  from  J^e  Brun, 
Boucher,  Coypel,  Vanloo,  Audry,  Mignard,  and  others.  The 
part  of  the  building  necessary  for  continuing  the  manufacture 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  some  beautiful  works  are  now  in  progress 
for  the  new  opera-house,  which  is  proceeding  slowly.  They  say 
Carpeaux'  objectionable  Bacchanal  group  will  be  removed  into 
the  interior  of  the  building. 

The  Mus^  de  Cluny  was  unscathed.  Such  a  disgrace  its 
fine  collection  of  pottery  should  be  so  incorrectly  and  scantily 
described,  probably  no  more  than  the  sale  catalogue  description 
of  the  pieces  when  purchased.  Why  not  a  catalogue  raisonn^ 
like  that  excellent  one  of  the  Louvre  ?  But  in  both  museums  a 
descriptive  ticket  should  be  affixed  to  each  specimen,  as  is 
practised  at  South  Kensington  and  in  a  less  degree  at  Sevres. 
No  steps  have  been  yet  taken  to  transfer  the  ceramic  collection 
of  this  last  place  to  the  new  building.  M.  Champfleury  now  has 
the  office  of  the  lamented  and  learned  Riocreux. 

Soon  will  be  opened  at  the  Palais  de  T  Industrie  the  Musde 
Europ^n  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  Government  having  ordered  copies 
to  be  made  by  eminent  artists  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
the  great  painters  of  all  nations.  Of  these  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  finished. 

The  designs  have  been  made  for  the  new  H6tel  de  Ville, 
which  now,  in  its  beautiful  desolation,  recalls  strongly,  site 
always  excepted,  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg.  The  municipal 
authorities  are  actively  working  at  making  Uie  H6tel  de  Carna- 
vallet,  the  residence  of  Mme.  De  Sevign^,  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  city  antiquities  and  what  remains  of  its  library.  The  floors 
of  the  corridors  have  been  taken  up  and  replaced  with  red  tiles, 
picked  out  with  blue  and  yellow.  The  old  glazings  of  the  win- 
dows have  been  preserved,  but  all  now  is  confusion,  the  panelling 
of  the  walls  taken  down,  the  cabinet  d'^tude  in  which  Sevign^ 
penned  her  letters,  the  chambre  bleue,  the  summer  bedroom 
with  its  fine  chimney-piece,  are  all  boulevers^.  The  beautiful 
fa9ade  and  statues  of  Jean  Goujon  are  under  restoration.  The 
famed  sycamore  tree  in  the  garden  has  becQ  cut  down ;  and 
the  antiquitiesrare  not  yet  transferred  to  the  building,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  skeletons  embedded  in  plaster,  found 
in  the  excavations  made  at  Mont  Ste.  G^nevi^ve,  when  a  Roman 
circus  was  discovered,  but  the  ground  being  covered  with  build- 
ings the  purchase  of  it  was  impracticable. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 


The  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst  of  March  21  opens 
with  a  loag  biographical  and  critical  notice  of  Anselm  Feuer- 
bach  by  Fr.  Pecht  Feuerbach  is  one  of  the  few  living  artists 
in  Germany  who  still  continue  to  draw  their  inspiration  from 
the  antique.  In  many  respects  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
successor  to  Carstens  and  Ingres,  but  his  style  differs  con- 
siderably from  theirs.  His  paintings  are  cold  in  feeling  as 
well  as  m  colour,  and  like  most  of  the  masters  who  aspire  to 
a  grand  style  he  too  often  sacrifices  originality  to  what  he 
considers  the  claims  of  high  ar^.  Haydon  made  the  same 
mistake.  Anselm  Feuerbach  was  born  in  1820,  studied  first 
at  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  under  Schadow,  ana  afterwards  in 
Italy. .  The  •'  Death  of  Pietro  Aretino,"  exhibited  in  1853, 
brought  him  first  into  notice.  This  was  followed  in  1857  ^7 
"Dante  with  Noble  Women  in  Ravenna/'  and  somewhat 
later  by  "  Petrarch  seeing  Laura  for  the  first  time  in  Church." 
To  the  Munich  Exhibition  of  1869  he  contributed  an  important 
painting  representing  a  classic  symposion,  which  was  criticised 
as  appearing  among  the  more  gaudy  works  in  the  exhibition 
"  like  an  iceberg  from  the  Arctic  regions."  His  more  recent 
works  are  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice/  "Medea,"  and  a  "Judg- 
ment of  Paris/'  conceived  in  a  strictly  classic  spirit.  The 
article  is  illustrated  by  an  etching  by  Professor  Raab  of  a 
Pietk  now  in  the  possession  of  Freinerr  von  Schack,  and  a 
woodcut  of  the  "  Iphigenia  "  of  the  Stuttgart  Gallery,  the  best 
known  perhaps  of  Feuerbach 's  works. 

A  drawing  by  Holbein,  executed  with  extreme  care  and  of 
exquisite  finish,  was  recently  sold  at  the  H6tel  Drouot  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  7,050  frs.  The  auctioneer  was  about  to 
knock  it  down  to  a  gentleman  who  it  was  understood  was  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  Louvre  collection  for  700  £rs.,  when 


M.  Suermondt  entered  into  competition  and  finally  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  off  from  the  Louvre  by  purchasing  it  at  the  price 
above  mentioned.  Dr.  Woltmann,  the  German  biographer  of 
Holbein,  imagines  that  this  drawing,  which  is  of  a  man's  head, 
three-quarter  view,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of 
Charles  Wingfield  in  the  Windsor  collection. 

A  young  Russian  engraver,  N.  Massaloff,  has  done  good 
service  to  art  by  reproducing  by  means  of  etching  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  the  still  but  little  known  gallery  of  the 
Hermitage,  at    St.   Petersburg.     In   two    magnificent  folio 

albums" —  *' '-^  -^ —        ^    '   "    ^    "*        '  '* 
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de  Saint  Petersbourg,  twenty  etchings  of  the  works  of  other 
celebrated  masters.  This  latter  album  is  principally  devoted 
to  the  Dutch  genre  school,  but  Titian's  "  Danag  "  and  one  or 
two  other  Italian  works  have  found  their  way  into  it.  It 
promises  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series,  so  that  we  may  hope 
in  time  to  have  satisfactory  reproductions  of  all  the  great 
works  stored  up  in  the  northern  capital.  'Hitherto  they  have 
been  known  only  by  very  poor  engravings  and  lithographs. 
Herr  Massaloff  has  a  complete  mastery  over  the  technic  of  his 
art ;  his  etchings  are  spirited  and  powerful  and  well  preserve 
the  character  of  the  original,  but  they  have  not  the  delicacy 
that  distinguishes  the  works  of  the  German  engraver  W. 
linger,  who  has  in  a  similar  manner  reproduced  the  chefs 
d'oeuvre  of  many  of  the  less  known  galleries  of  Germany. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  art  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March  at  Bur- 
lington House,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Pnncess 
of  Wales  being  present  Out  of  the  120  art  schools  that 
entered  into  competition  the  Female  School  of  Art  in  Queen's- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  carried  off  the  most  prizes.  In  that 
school  one  out  of  every  22  students  gained  an  award,  whereas 
in  the  Edinburgh  school  one  out  of  26,  in  the  Manchester 
school  one  out  of  36,  and  in  the  Birmingham  school  only  one 
out  of  62  received  a  prize.  The  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  has  therefore  placed  the  name  of  Miss  Gann,  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  in  Queen-square,  first  on  the  list 
of  premiums  awarded  to  the  heads  of  the  art  schools. 

The  art  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Im  neuen  Reich 
is  entirely  taken  up  with  a  stricture  on  the  management  and 
arrangements  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  writer,  R.  Dohme, 
considers  that  an  institution  that  appears  in  the  supplement  to 
the  budget  for  200,000  thalers  ought  to  have  a  wider  influence 
and  to  be  more  effective  in  its  working. 

A  public  subscription  has  been  opened  in  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  monument  to  Titian  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  his  birth.  This  will  not  be,  however,  until 
1877.  Italy  has  certainly  not  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  ''  supreme  colourist." 

The  National  Library  of  Florence,  says  the  Naztone,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  clause  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  has  been  obliged  to  restore  to  the  heirs  of  Duke 
Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany  a  richly  illuminated  manuscript  on 
vellum  of  which  it  has  long  been  possessed.  The  manuscript  is 
dated  1588,  and  contains  miniatures  of  the  German  school  and 
very  beautiful  initial  letters  ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  family  interest, 
in  that  it  is  said  to  contain  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine,  a  genealogy  including  nearly  a  hundred 
saints.  All  the  other  manuscripts  acquired  from  the  Ducal  col- 
lection are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  National  Library  on  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  not  be  removed  from  Florence. 

The  Memorial  Diplomatique  states  that  the  Church  of 
Abongosch  in  Palestine  on  the  route  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem 
has  been  given  by  the  Porte  to  the  French  Government.  This 
building  is  of  interest  as  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
It  is  greatly  in  ruins,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  now  be  pre- 
served if  not  restored. 


Dr.    Willshire,    who  was   for  many  years  a  distinguished 
London  physician,^but  who  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
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renounced  medicine  for  the  sake  of  art,  is^  we  hear,  engaged  upon 
a  small  work  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  study  and 
collection  of  old  prints.  Dr.  Willshire  has  been  long  known  as 
a  devoted  print  collector. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  school  of  Scandinavian 
painters,  August  Schneider,  has  committed  suicide  at  Antwerp. 
His  death  will  be  a  blow  to  Northern  art.  He  was  just  engaged 
in  illustrating  Asbjornsen's  famous  Folk-stories. 

A  new  court  will  shortly  be  opened  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  reproductions  of 
plastic  works,  and  will  be  especially  valuable  to  art  students, 
for  we  hear  that  a  series  of  casts  of  works,  dating  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  sculpture  to  the  time  of  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, will  be  arranged  in  historical  order  along  the  galleries  for 
their  especial  use. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  decorative  art  needlework  made  before 
1809  will  likewise  prove  an  additional  attraction  during  the 
coming  summer  to  tile  South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst  G.  Gutenberg  con- 
tinues his  notice  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  criticising 
especially  the  paintings  of  the  Spanish  school. 

We  have  heard  from  Rome  that  Storey,  the  American 
sculptor,  will  not  send  his  great  statue  of  *'  Jerusalem  Fallen  " 
to  London,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
sculpture  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  might, 
however,  surely  afford  Londoners  a  view  of  his  work  before 
sending  it  off  to  America,  even  if  he  does  not  choose  to  honour 
the  Royal  Academy  with  it. 

It  is  said  in  Paris  that  American  artists  will  be  in  great  force 
in  the  forthcoming  Salon,  Bridgeman,  who  made  a  great  suc- 
cess last  year,  now  sends  a  Spanish  subject.  Great  discontent 
prevails  among  artists  this  year,  however,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  restricted  the  space  usually  allotted  to  them  in  the 
Palais  de  1*  Industrie  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  projected 
gallery  of  copies  from  all  the  great  collections  of  Europe. 

Gustave  Dore  sends  to  the  forthcoming  Salon  a  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion,  "  Jour  des  T^n^bres,"  a  subject  well  suited  to 
his  weird  and  poetic  treatment.  This  artist  we  hear  is  studying 
Shakespeare  with  a  view  to  illustration.  He  intends  bringing 
out  one  play  at  a  time. 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  of  March  contains 
an  important  article,  entitled  V Archeologie et V Artyhy  Henri 
Delaborde.  M.  Beul^'s  recent  work,  Fouilles  et  Decouvertes, 
and  the  exhibition  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Ukon  Vandoyer  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  form  the 
raison  d*etre  of  the  article,  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  critique. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  and  the  four  following  days,  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold  the  first  portion  of  the 
impressions  from  plates  after  Turner's  works  that  had  re- 
mained in  the  artist's  possession  ;  amongst  others  some  etch- 
ings from  unpublished  plates  of  the  Liber  Studiorum.  Details 
of  this  sale  and  the  prices  realized  have  been  given  in  so 
many  journals  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
them.  The  second  portion  of  the  Turner  collection  will  be 
sold  on  23rd  inst.  and  the  two  following  days. 

The  result  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Times  concerning  the  **  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic,"  belonging 
to  Prof.  Selwyn,  and  eAibited  during  the  winter  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  tends,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  prove  that  the 
picture  is  by  the  younger  and  not  by  the  elder  Crome.  Critics, 
however,,  will  no  doubt  still  continue  to  find  the  question 
sufficiently  unsettled  for  them  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
agreeing upon  it. 

The  new  descriptive  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  Madrid 
Museum,  prepared  by  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo,  gives  a  very 
full  and,  on  the  whole,  correct  account  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Spanish  gallery.     It  contains  many  new  and  interesting 


particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  pictures,  and  their  author- 
ship is  assigned  with  considerable  judgment.  Only  the  first 
part  is  as  yet  published,  comprising  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
schools,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  schools  will  soon  follow.  The  pictures  are  numbered 
afresh  in  the  new  catalogue,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  Spanish 
dilatoriness  that  the  change  carried  out  in  the  catalogue  has 
not  yet  been  effected  in  &e  gallery  itself,  so  that  a  valuable 
work  is  made  comparatively  useless.  The  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  also  retarded  by  its  being  in  Spanish.  A  French 
translation  is  much  needed. 


For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Gennan  schools 
of  Diisseldorf,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich  would  be  repre- 
sented at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Vienna,  for  it  was 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  a  treaty  had 
been  made  between  Baron  Schwarz,  the  general  director  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  representatives  of  French  art,  securing 
to  France  and  Austria  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
new  building,  a  very  inadequate  space  and  inferior  positions 
being  left  for  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.    The  Diissel- 
dorf artists  protested  energetically.    Professor  Hoff  was  very 
active.    Meetings  were  also  held  at  Berlin,  at  which  all  the 
schools  were  represented,  and  these  meetings  came  at  last 
to  the  resolution  that  Germany  would  send  no  picture  to  the 
exhibition  unless  Baron  Schwarz   altered,  hiit  plans.    The 
Austrian  artists  met  subsequently  at  Vienna,  and  agreed 
with  their  German  colleagues.     The  result  has  been  that 
Baron  Schwarz  has  yielded,  and  though  it  is  not  yet  known 
what  arrangements  are  made,  German  artists  are  satisfied 
and  intend  to  exhibit.    The  reason  for  favouring  France  be- 
yond other  nations  by  conceding  to  her  half  of  the  entire  space 
m  the  exhibition  is  stated  to  have  been  that   the  French 
Government  had  promised  to  forward  pictures  from  all  its 
galleries,  including  that  of  the  Luxembourg.     It  was  certainly 
desirable  that  the  collection  of  masterpieces  from  Paris  should 
be  as  lar^e  as  possible  ;  but  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
other  nations  should  obtain  space  according  to  their  wants, 
and  this  had  not  been  done  at  all. 


Professor  Andreas  Miiller  is  busy  restoring  the  large  and 
interesting  panel  by  Rubens  representing  the  "  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  "  which  adorns  the  gadlery  of  Diisseldorf.  He  is 
doing  his  work  with  great  care  and  precision,  and  not  before 
it  was  wanted.  It  has'never  been  stated  from  whence  this  pic- 
ture came ;  but  it  is  now  discovered  to  have  been  purchased 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Johaxm  Wil- 
helm.  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  'carried  from  Brussels  to 
Diisseldorf  on  the  shoulders  of  a  detachment  of  grenadiers. 
The  picture,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  those  that  Rubens 
executed  for  the  Belgian  capital,  stood  originally  over  the 
high  altar  of  the  church  of  r^otre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle  at 
Brussels,  and  was  sold  after  the  French  bombardment  of  1693 
for  the  sake  of  raising  funds  for  the  church's  repair.  It  was 
presented  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle  by  the  Archduke 
Albert  in  16 14,  and  had  previously  been  given  as  a  present 
•by  Rubens  to  the  Archduke's  wife,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenie, 
regent  of  the  Netherlands. 


I  jii 


The  collection  of  antiquities  which  Sig.  Gastellaiii-  offers 
for  sale  to  the  British  Museum  has  just  received  an  addition 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  shape  of  (i)  a  bronze  head  of 
Aphrodite  in  extremely  grand  Greek  style,  and  (2)  an  Etrus- 
can sarcophagus  sculptured  with  low  flat  reliefs  of  the  greatest 
interest  both  for  their  fine  archaic  style  and  for  the  variety  of 
the  figures  and  actions. 


I^ew  Publications. 
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Physical  Science. 

The  Physical  Effects  of  Forest  upon  Atmosphere  and  Soil. 
[ZJlftf  phydkalischen  Eiwwirkungen  des  Waldes  om/  Luft  und  Boden^ 
und  seine  klitnatologiseke  und  hygienische  Bedentungt  begrundet 
durch ,  die  Beohachiungen  der  FdrstL  Meteorologischen  StcUionen  in 
Bayem,'\    Dr.  Ernst  Ebermayer.    Aschaffenburg :  Krebs. 

"  The  welfare  and  the  progress  of  a  country  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  amount  of  forest  which  it  contains.'' 
Such  a  statement  appears  strange  enough  to  us  here  at  home, 
but  its  truth  has  at  last  been  recognized  at  the  India  Office, 
by  the  foundation  of  ^  forest  department,  the  cadets  of 
which  have  been  sent  for  training  to  the  continental  schools 
of  forestry.  The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the 
first  five  years'  results  obtained  at  the  stations  in  Bavaria 
established  und^r  the  superintendence  of  Prof  Ebermayer, 
of  the  Forest  School  of  Aschaifenburg. 

Many  of  the  statements  in  the  book  depend  on  the  obser- 
vations of  only  three  years,  or  even  of  a  single  year,  but  our 
author  states  his  conviction  that  the  main  features  of  the 
subject  can  be.  elicited  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  each 
station  in  a  period  of  observation  as  short  as  that  mentioned, 
and  that  the  instruments  can  then  with  advantage  be  re- 
moved to  a  fi*esh  station. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  difficulties  of  the  observa- 
tions are  very  exceptional,  as  the  mounting  a  ladder  to  read 
a  thermometer  in  the  top  of  a  tree  is  not  an  agreeable  duty 
to  perform  in  all  weathers,  and  so  too  great  a  tax  must  not 
be  laid  upon  the  officials  to  whom  the  instruments  are 
entrusted. 

The  subjects  investigated  in  the  open  country  are, 
speaking  generally,  temperature  in  shade  and  sun,  earth 
temperature,  hygrometry,  rainfall  and  evaporation.  To 
these  are  added,  in  the  forest,  observations  made  in  the  head 
of  the  tree  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  heart  of  the  tree 
itself  at  various  heights. 

The  first  stations  were  established  in  1867,  and  the  total 
number  in  Bavaria  is  seven,  distributed  over  the  country. 
To  these  is  added  one  m  Bohemia  on  the  property  of  a  noble- 
man. The  outfit  of  each  station  cost  about  ;64o>  and  the 
yearly  cost  of  maintenance  is  one-half  that  sum.  Some  of 
the  apparatus  used  deserves  special  notice,  especially  the 
vaporimeters  for  open  water  surfaces  and  for  soil,  and  the 
arrangements  for  determining  the  amount  of  infiltrated 
water. 

The  subject  is,  comparatively  speaking,  so  new  and  the 
variety  of  observation?  so  great  that  the  author  for  the  most 
part  contents  himself  with  simply  enumerating  his  results 
without  attempting  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  We 
shall  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  an  account  of  some 
of  the  more  important  subjects  touched  upon  in  the 
volume. 

Earth  Temperature  comes  first,  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant element  for  vegetable  life.  It  is  found  at  the  various 
depths,  0—4  feet,  to  be  lower,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one 
per  cent,  on  the  mean  of  the  year,  in  the  forest  than  in  the  i 


open,  and  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, while  in  winter  the  difference  is  scarcely  traceable. 
This  shows  us  that  the  effect  of  clearings  is  mainly  felt  in 
summer,  and  that  it  is  greater  the  warmer  is  the  climate. 
Diurnal  range  is  felt  only  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  it 
is  materially  diminished  by  the  presence  of  forest.  The 
annual  range  of  temperature  is  less  in  the  forest  than  out- 
side it,  but  the  periods  of  the  two  phenomena  do  not  agree 
very  closely. 

The  effect  of  wood  on  Air  Temperature  is  similar  to  that 
just  described,  but  the  extent  of  the  influence  is  only  about 
half  that  exerted  on  earth  temperature :  the  differences 
between  the  temperature  above  and  underground  thereby 
produced  are  of  great  importance  as  affecting  the  aeration 
of  the  soil,  and  thereby  the  nutrition  of  the  roots.  The 
observations  as  regards  height  show  furthermore  that  the 
temperature  rises  with  the  height  at  least  up  to  the  level 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  When  we  remember  that  the  diurnal 
range  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  wood  we  see  how  an 
alternating  vertical  circulation,  like  that  assigned  as  a  cause 
for  land  and  sea  breezes,  is  set  on  foot,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  our  author  amusingly  states,  may  be  proved  by 
watching  the  smoke  of  a  cigar. 

The  tendency  of  forests  is  found  to  be  to  moderate  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  so  to  render  the  climate  less 
severe.  This  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  popular  idea 
that  the  cutting  away  of  our  forests  has  made  our  climate 
less  extreme  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  observations  on  Tree  Temperature  are  very  valuable, 
as  by  them  we  are  able  to  determine  far  more  simply  than 
by  any  other  means  the  total  amount  of  heat  required  by 
each  tree  for  its  development.  These  experiments  also 
throw  great  light  on  the  causes  which  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  sap. 

Becquerel's  idea  that  trees  warm  the  air  is  distinctly  con- 
troverted by  the  results  under  discussion,  which  shov^r  that 
the  temperature  of  the  trees  themselves  is  generally  below 
that  of  the  air. 

In  the  winter  the  trees  are  colder  than  the  soil,  and  in 
summer  warmer:  hence  we  see  that  the  main  seat  of 
activity  is  in  the  roots  in  winter  and  in  the  branches  in 
summer. 

As  concerns  Vapour  Prof  Ebermayer  finds  that  the 
existence  of  timber  produces  no  difference  in  the  absolute 
quantity  present  in  the  air,  but  that  owing  to  the  depression 
of  temperature  the  Fraction  of  Saturation  is  raised  by  the 
forest.  Evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  is  about 
sixty-four  per  cent  less  in  the  forest .  than  in  the  open,  and 
moreover  it  is  far  more  ruled  by  the  motion  of  the  air  than 
by  the  temperature.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  to 
young  plantations  which  are  likely  to  suffer  from  drought 
of  leaving  belts  of  trees  to  shelter  them.  Anything  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  wind  retains  moisture  in  the  soil. 

The  evaporation  from  the  soil  is,  however,  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  fi:om  a  free  water  surface,  and  in  considering 
it  we  arrive  at  the  valuable  result  that  the  brushwood,  leaves, 
&c.,  which  cover  the  ground  exert  .quite  as  great  an  influence 
in  retarding  it  as  the  forest  itself 

It  is  found  that  for  every  hundred  cubic  inches  of  water 
evaporated  fi*om  the  soil,  in  the  open,  the  ground  in  a  forest, 
cleared  of  brushwood,  &c.,  gives  off  only  thirty-eight,  and 
the  uncleared  ground,  in  its  natural  condition,  gives  off  only 
fifteen  cubic  inches.  Hence  we  see  how  immediately 
the  water  supply  depends  on  the  wood,  and  the  fact 
confirms  the  old  observation  that  in  new  and  thriving  settle- 
ments the  springs  dry  up  in  proportion  as  the  land  is 
cleared. 
It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  plants  requite  rain, 
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but  Hellriegel  has  shown  how  much  they  require :  according 
to  him  every  pound  of  barley  requires  the  supply  of  seven 
hundred  lbs.  of  water  during  the  period  it  is  in  the  ground. 
Trees  require  a  different  quantity  from  com,  and  in  addition 
they  have  a  very  great  effect  in  draining  the  land,  for  it  is 
found  that  land  from  off  which  the  timber  has  been  entirely 
felled  often  becomes  swampy,  and  only  dries  again  when  the 
new  plantations  spring  up.  This  fact  shows  us  that  trees 
exert  a  constant  demand  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  so  that 
over-drainage  of  the  ground  must  seriously  affect  their 
grc^wth. 

It  is  then  a  most  important  matter  to  determine  the  effect 
of  forest  on  moisture.  Prof.  Ebermayer's  experiments  lead 
him  to  the  view  that  the  idea  of  the  effect  usually  attri- 
buted to  wood  in  increasing  rainfall  is  not  fully  justified,  and 
that  much  which  has  been  held  to,  be  due  to  the  timber  in  a 
country  is  really  much  more  due  to  the  contour  of  the  country 
itself.  The  influence  of  forests  on  rain  is  however  much 
greater  among  mountains  than  in  the  plains;  it  is  also  greater 
in  hot  climates  than  in  cold,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  actual  amount  of  rain  which  is  collected  on  the  ground 
in  a  forest  is  about  three  quarters  of  that  which  falls  on  the 
cleared  land  outside.  The  quantity  in  defect  does  not  all 
remain  in  the  tree  tops,  as  much  runs  down  the  stem ;  but  it 
is  found  that  the  proportion  retained  by  the  foliage  differs 
with  the  different  character  of  the  wood ;  thus  it  is  greater 
with  conifers  (Nadelholz)  than  with  leaf  trees  (Laubholz), 
and  of  all  trees  Scotch  fir  retains  the  most. 

The  usual  proportion  between  evaporation  from  a  free 
water  surface  and  rainfall  on  the  same  surface  during  the 
year  is  that  the  former  rather  exceeds  the  latter.  The 
evaporation  from  the  ground  is  very  different  from  that  from 
a  water  surface,  and  so,  as  regards  the  soil  of  a  wood,  the 
proportion  above  mentioned  is  reversed,  for  the  diminution 
of  evaporation  is  less  than  that  of  rainfall.  If  however  the 
wood  be  cleared  of  brushwood,  leaves,  &a,  the  rate  of  eva- 
poration from  the  soil  is  seriously  increased,  and  in  fact  in 
such  a  case  the  amount  of  water  stored  up  in  the  ground 
against  periods  of  drought  falls  below  that  in  open  land, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  rain  is  intercepted 
before  it  reaches  the  ground. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  ozone,  and  on 
the  hygienic  effects  of  forests,  and  with  some  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  results  obtained  to  the  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  certain  diseases  which  are  very  destructive  to  young 
fir  plantations.  Copious  tables  are  appended,  with  an  atlas 
of  graphical  representations  of  the  results. 

Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Ebermayer  for  the 
work,  which  contains,  as  will  be  seen,  a  mass  of  carefully  col- 
lected and  important  data  of  the  highest  value  to  the  scientific 
meteorologist  and  botanist,  as  well  as  to  the  practical 
forester  and  the  landscape  gardener.  R.  H.  Scott. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Chemistry, 

Thermo-chemlcal  BesearctieB.— The  first  part  of  a  paper  by  J. 
Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  afiinity  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  appears  in  Pogeett' 
dorJTs  Annalen,  1873,  No.  2.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  value  of  these 
fundamental  numbere  for  thermo-chemical  inquiries  and  the  vast 
importance  of  their  experimental  determination  being  conducted  and 
checked  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  With  this  end  in  view  the  author 
has  passed  over  the  ground  traversed  by  former  observers,  and  has  met 
with  some  important  facts.  In  tiie  case  of  the  number  indicating  the 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  he  finds  that  it  has  hitherto  been  in- 
correctly given,  so  that  calculations  which  have  been  based  on  it  are 
rendered  valueless.  Thomsen's  number  is  1782  lower  than  that  of 
Fayre  and  Silbermann,  which  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  in  use.  He 
attributes  this  grave  error  to  their  having  employed  chlorine  containing 


a  certain  amount  of  oxyj^n.  The  gas  which  they  used  was  preserved 
over  a  solution  of  salt.  That  chlorine  gradually  decomposes  water  eren 
in  the  dark  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  and  it  would  then  become  contami- 
nated with  oxygen  or  more  probably  hypochlorous  acid.  Thomsen 
employed  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  affinity  of  hydrogen  for 
chlorine  in  gaseous  hydrocnlbric  acid  b  22001  <^  per  molecule  of  the 
compound.  The  .affinities  of  bromine  and  iodine  respectively  were 
indirectly  determined  by  the  decomposition  of  their  compounds  bj 
means  of  chlorine.  In  the  case  of  oxygen  and  of  sulphur  the  fint 
number  was  estimated  by  burning  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  Uie  second  by 
decomposing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  iodine ;  ior  nitrogen  the  re- 
action of  chlorine  with  ammonia  was  used.  To  find  the  affinity  of  carbon 
for  hydrogen  the  heats  of  combustion  of  ethylene  and  acetylene  were 
each  determined.  From  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  hydrocaibon 
the  heat  of  formation  of  the  compound  is  obtained  by  subtracting  it  fiom 
the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  constituents.  A  detailed 
description  with  an  elaborate  drawing  of  the  apparatus  accompanies  the 
paper,  the  last  part  of  which  will  contain  some  general  conclusions 
that  these  researdies  have  enabled  the  author  to  arrive  at. 

The  Carbonic  Add  In  the  Air  of  Bon. — ^Von  Fettenkofer  has 
carried  out  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  entangled  in  soil  at 
different  depths  and  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  He  examined, 
month  by  month  during  a  year,  the  air  from  soil  lyin£  4,  3}  2^,  i|,  and  | 
metre  below  the  surface,  and  has  compiled  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  volumes  of  carbonic  found  in  1000  volumes  of  air  on  eadi  occasion. 
(See  extract  from  Sitiber.  bayr,  Akad.  in  Chem.  CefU,'Blatt,  1873,  ^o* 
4,  53.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  air  in  the  upper  contains 
less  carbonic  acid  than  that  of  the  lower  layers.  This  proportion  is 
inverted  for  a  short  time  in  summer,  in  Jmne  and  July  the  upper  layer 
containing  more  carbonic  acid  (77  and  8*8)  than  the  other  (6*36  and 
8*07).  This  sudden  increase  in  the  upper  layer  immediately  precedes  a* 
proportionately  much  greater  increase  m  the  lower  layer,  for  m  August 
and  September  the  lower  again  surpasses  the  upper  layer  in  amount, 
and  that  to  an  astonishing  degree.  In  the  upper  layer  the  carbonic 
acid  increases  from  8*8  in  Tuly  to  10*38  in  August  and  9*93  in  Septem- 
ber, while  in  the  lower  layer  it  rises  from  0*07  in  July  to  1^x3  in 
August  and  14'ox  in  September.  In  October  the  numbers  for  both 
layers  decrease  to  a  considerable  extent:  in  the  upper  from  9*93  to4*iS, 
in  the  lower  from  i4'Oi  to  6*46,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  &  whole 
in  each  case.  The  paper  contains  many  interesting  speculations  respect- 
ing the  source  of  this  carbonic  acid. 

Chloral— By  heating  hydrate  of  chloral  with  glycerine  to  230**  H. 
Byasson  found  {Compt.  rendm^  7^,  1628)  that  a  number  of  substances 
passed  off  and  condensed  in  the  receiver  in  two  lasers :  the  lower  con- 
sisting of  chloroform,  the  upper  containing  formic  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  formiate  of  allyl,  and  hydrate  of  chloral  dissolved  in  water.  The 
chloroform  amounted  to  31  per  cent,  of  the  hydrate  employed. — In  the 
Ber,  Deut,  Chem.  GesdL  Berlin^  24th  March,  225,  T.  Grabowski, 
writing  from  Strassburg,  remarks  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
usually  stated  to  exert  no  action  on  chloral  in  the  cold  beyond  convert- 
ing it  after  a  time  into  an  insoluble  modification.  He  has  found  how- 
ever that  with  fuming  acid  it  unites  at  once  to  form  a  solid  white  mass 
made  up  of  large  crystals  of  the  anhydride  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of 
chloral  (Cg  H,  Cli,  On  Sj).  This  compound  is  not  (Changed  by  cold, 
but  is  decomposed  by  warm  water.  It  is  likewise  broken  up  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  but  separates  unchanged  from  its  solution  m  ether 
in  the  form  of  needles.  When  the  vapour  of  Nordhausen  add  is  con* 
ducted  into  chloral  a  more  stable  compound  is  produced,  which  can  be 
crystallized  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 

Dewalquito.— This  name  has  been  given  by  F.  Pisani  {ComfL 
rendus,  75,  1542)  to  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  manganese,  containing 
vanadic  acid,  which  occurs  in  small  crystalline  tabular  masses  onr  quaiu 
at  Salm-Chateau,  in  Belgium.  The  oxygen  ratios  of  SiO, :  R,  O, :  R  0 
are  5 :  5  :  3,  and  the  manganese  protoxide  amounts  to  26*4  per 
cent.  The  composition  appnMudies  nearly  that  of  masonite  if  the  iroo 
be  assumed  to  be  replaced  by  manganese.  Masonite  however  contains 
5  per  cent  of  water,  and  has  very  different  optical  charactei^  from  the 
above  mmeral,  which  Pisani  has  named  after  the  Belgian  geologist 
Lasaulx  analysed  it  at  about  the  same  time,  and  regards  it  as  a  manga- 
nese disthene  in  which  one  equivalent  of  aluminium  has  been  replaced 
by  manganese.  Pisani  however  finds  that  the  whole  of  the  latter 
metal  is  present  as  protoxide,  and  that  the  crystallographic  and  optical 
characters  of  the  Belgian  specimen  are  altogether  different  from  those  of 
disthene. 

SantonoL— L.  de  St.  Martin  stales  {Compt.  rend,,  7$,  1190)  that  by 
the  reduction  of  santonin  a  diatomic  phenol,  Cu  Hjg  O^  a  mona- 
tomic  phenol,  Cu  Hjg  O,  and  a  hydrocarbon,  C15  Hjg  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  latter  body  is  homologous  with  naphthjdene  and  isomeric,  if 
not  identical,  with  amyl-naphthalene.  The  monatomic  phenol,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  santonol,  is  prepared  by  heating  santonin 
with  zinc  powder  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  new  body  appears  to 
exist  in  two  forms  :  as  a  crystalline  substance  resembling  stearin,  and  as 
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a  liquid  which  Undergoes  rapid  change  by  exposure  to  the  air.    Both 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  or  ether. 

phOBphorua  arsenide.— This  compound  has  been  prepared  by  J.  V. 
Janowsky  {Ber,  DnU.  Chem,  Gesell.  Berlin^  24th  Marcn,  a  16)  by  the 
action  in  the  cold  of  perfectly  dry  arsenetted  hjrdrogen,  prepared  from 
lodium  arsenide,  on  phosphorus  trichloride. 

PCU  +  As  H,  zr  P  As  +  3  HCl. 
Phosphorus  arsenide,  when  freshly  precipitated,  forms  a  bright  reddish 
brown  powder  which  becomes  dark  and  lustreless  when  ary.  It  is 
easily  acted  on  by  water,  but  is  not  attacked  by  cold  hydroclUoric  acid. 
Potash,  ammonia,  or  baryta  decomposes  it,  forming  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  arsenetted  hydrogen,  phosphorous  acid,  arsemous  acid  and 
free  arsenic.  Water,  as  has  been  stated,  acts  upon  it  and  forms  a  sub- 
stance having  the  composition  As,  P,  O,.  Acids, with  the  exception 
of  nitric •  acid,  have  no  appreciable  action  on  this  body,  but  alkalies 
decompose  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  decomposes  slowly  at  100°, 
and  rapidly  at  aso'*.  *  

Anthropology. 
A  report  on  a  series  of  excavations  among  the  tumuli  in  the  island  of 
Sylt  {Ausgra^ngen  aufSylt^  vcn  H,  Handdmanny  Kid^  1S73),  con- 
ducted at  the  instance  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  authorities  and  extend- 
ing over  the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
operations,  with  descriptions  of  the  objects  discovered  and  careful  en- 
gravings of  the  most  important  of  them.  It  appears  that  thirty  mounds 
were  opened,  and  found  with  one  exception  to  have  been  ancient  places 
of  burial.  Some  of  them,  it  was  seen,  had  been  previously  searched, 
probably  for  the  treasure  which  local  imagination  pictured  them  to  con- 
tain. A  mound  once  opened  in  haste  and  in  the  night  would  have  to 
yield  its  last  relic  as  some  sort  of  compensation.  Separating  the  mounds 
into  two  classes  according  as  dieir  tenants  had  been  burned  or  not  before 
•  burial,  and  comparing  their  contents,  no  evidence  was  found  of  the  one 
mode  of  sepulture  having  been  practised,  as  is  supposed,  always  exclu- 
sively of  the  other.  Both  contained  the  same  class  of  relics — bronze 
swoids,  sometimes  with  wooden  sheaths  and  hilts  richly  ornamented 
with  those  spiral  and  linear  patterns  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  the  best  works  of  the  so-called  bronze  age ;  bronze  axes, 
fibulae  and  rings,  all  of  which  clearly  mark  the  occupants  as  having  been 
persons  of  distinction  in  their  time.  Occasionally  an  article  of  gold  or 
flint  was  found,  but  the  latter  material  never  under  such  circumstances, 
even  when  found  alone  in  a  tomb,  as  would  entitle  its  original  owner  to 
be  described  as  having  lived  in  the  stone  age.  When  combustion  had 
not  been  resorted  to,  it  was  found  that  the  bodies  had  been  wrapped 
in  the  bark  of  trees  and  bandaged  by  shreds  of  the  same.  Some  small 
fragments  of  woollen  stuff  were  found  in  cases  where  the  bodies  had 
been  burned  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb.  Two  swords 
which  were  found  in  one  cist  have  this  peculiarity,  that  their  sheaths, 
i^ich  were  of  wood,  were  lined  with  leather,  the  hair  of  which  had  not  been 
removed,  but  was  turned  inwards  away  from  the  blade.  Each  sword 
had  been  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  brown  woollen  cloth,  very  little  of  which 
remained.  The  opening  of  one  of  the  mounds  (No.  24)  raised  a  question 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer.    For  contrary  to  all 

{)recedent  the  relics,  consisting  of  a  flint  saw,  a  bronze  knife  and  sword 
n  fragmentary  condition,  were  found  not  inside  the  cist,  but  outside,  and 
stuck  in  among  the  stones  of  which  it  was  made,  as  if  having  forgotten 
them  until  the  heavy  lid  had  closed  over  the  deceased,  the  mourners 
had  been  unable  to  move  it  again,  and  had  sought  to  soothe  their  con- 
sciences by  placing  them  as  near  the  dead  as  they  could.  Not  less  in- 
viting to  conjecture  was  the  result  of  the  excavation  of  another  mound 
(No.  26)  within  which  was  found  a  cist  containing  nothing  but  the 
remains  of  a  human  skull,  and  these  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  head  alone  of  some  decapitated  person  had  been 
interred.  It  may  have  been,  a^  is  thought,  the  head  of  a  leader  who 
had  fiUlen  on  a  distant  battle-lield,  where  his  body  would  be  buried, 
while  his  head,  according  to  ancient  usage,  would  be  carried  off  and 
entombed  in  his  native  place.  The  absence  of  relics,  however,  does  not 
speak  for  an  affectionate  action  of  this  kind.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  the  place  of  sepulture  had  been  originallv  a  cistern  for  collecting 
rain,  or  perhaps  a  small  spring,  the  water  of  which  kept  the  earth  inside 
the  mound  wet  till  the  aay  it  was  opened.  The  mounds  of  Sylt  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Northern  antiquaries  as  early  as  1756,  in  which 
year  excavations  of  considerable  extent  were  made,  and  the  results 
published.  Again  in  1845^  we  ^^^  ^  number  more  opened  and  their 
contents  systematically  described.  From  that  time  little  or  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  till  1870,  when  the  excavations  of  which  we 
have  now  the  report  commenced. 

Zoology, 

New  Beeear^bhee  on  the  Natural  History  of  Bacteria. — Dr. 
Ferdinand  Cohn,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Botanical  Contributions^ 
recently  published  at  Breslau,  gives  an  account  of  researches  which  he 
has  conducted  for  many  years  on  various  questions  relating  to  Bacteria. 
A  highly  important  memoir  was  published  twenty  years  ago  hj  this 
algologiity  in  which  he  established  the  oGcurrence  of  various  phases  in 


the  life-history  of  Bacteria,  especially  the  Bacterium-jelly  or  Zoogloea- 
form.    In  his  new  work  Cohn  divides  the  Bacteria,  which  he  now 
regards  as  colourless  algae  allied  to  the  oscillariae,  into  four  groups, 
reserving  however  with  regard  to  these   groups    and  their  induaed 
genera  the  question  of  their  being  phases  of  one  or  more  real  species. 
These  groups   are  spherical   Bacteria    (Sph^robacterja),  peg-like 
Bacteria  (Microbacteria),  filamentous  Bacteria  (Desmobacteria), 
and  spiral  Bacteria  (Spirobacteria).    The  minute  spherical  organ- 
isms, little  more  than  mere  granules,  which  appear  to  be  connected  with 
certain    diseases    (vaccinia,  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  purine),  and  which 
also  cause  coloured  putrefaction,  and    the    alkaline  fermentation  of 
urine,  appear  in  the  first  group  under  the  genus  Micrococcus.    The 
common  Bacterium  termo  and  the    larger  but  abundant   B,  lineola 
belong  to  the  second  group,  as  well  as  some  colour-producing  ferments 
of  which  that  of  blue-green  pus  is  especially  interesting.     Tne  butyric 
ferment  {Bacillus  suOtilis)  and  the  organism  connected  with  the  disease 
known    as    ''malignant    pustule"    and    *'the   blood"    {Bacteridium 
anthracis)  belong  to  the  third  group,  which  likewise  includes    the 
undulate  forms  comprised  in  the  germs   Vibric,     The  fourth  group 
contains  the  remarkable  forms  of  Spirillum  and  Sprocketted  one  of 
which.  Spirillum  volutans^  is  provided  at  each  end  with  a  protoplasmic 
flagellum.     The  typical  forms  are  all  clearly  figured  in  a  plate.    Cohn 
considers  that  the  protoplasm  of  Bacteria  is  not  naked  as  sometimes 
supposed,  but  that  it  has  a  dense  cell>wall.     Bacteria  multiply  exclu- 
sively by  transverse  fission  and  never  branch  ;  by  arrest  of  the  actual 
separation  of  new-formed  cells  or  cytods  (for  there  is    no  nucleus) 
they  may  however  form  chains,  or  grow  into  long  filaments  in  which 
the  division    into  separate    elements  cannot  be  recognised.     {Lepto^ 
thrix  forms).    They  exhibit  very  active  movements  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  but  become  quiescent  in  its  absence.     After  an  exhaustion  of 
the  nutriment  or  the  supply  of  oxygen  accessible  to  them  in  an  infusion 
they  form  a  fine  precipitate,  and  remain  in  this  state,  preserved  from 
decomposition  by  their  dense  cell- walls  ;  this  is  also  the  case  if  they  are 
boiled  or  treated  with  reagents.    According  to  their  external  effects 
Bacteria  may  be  classed  as  Chromogenous,  Pathogenous,  and  Zymo- 
genous  or  Sapn^enous.     The  colour-producing  Bacteria  are  of  very 
great  interest.     Their  characters  have  been  traced  out  to  some  extent 
by  Schroter  under  Cohn*s  direction.      One  form  especially.  Micrococcus 
cyaneust  Cohn  found  could  be  transferred  from  the  boiled  potato  on 
which  it  made  its  appearance  and  cultivated  in  a  oiie  per  cent,  solution 
of  tartrate  of  ammonium  with  a  proportion  of  yeast-ash  salts.     Under 
these  circumstances  the  production  of  intensely  blue  soluble  pigment 
continued  for  some  months.    Sanderson  had  already  used  Fasteur'i 
solution  for  the  cultivation  of  Bacteria,  but  Cohn  found  it  better  to 
omit  the  sugar  from  the  solution.     The  Bacteria  however  absolutely 
failed  to  grow  if  the  yeast-ash  salts  were  omitted. 

As  Bacteria  are  thus  found  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  their  nitrogen 
from  ammonia  Cohn  coimiders  it  probable  that  they  always  receive  it 
in  this  form,  or  perhaps  sometimes  from  nitrates,  and  that  the  chief  work 
of  the  putrefactive  Bacteria  consists  in  breaking  down  complex  oraanic 
molecules  containing  nitrogen  to  the  condition  of  ammonia.  ^  Their 
carbon,  it  appears,  must  be  in  a  higher  condition  of  combination  than 
is  met  with  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  this  respect  only  does  their  nutri« 
tion  differ  from  that  of  green  plants.  Their  vital  processes,  like  those 
of  all  protoplasm,  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  fixing  of  oxygen 
and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The  specific  products  of  their  life- 
activity,  such  as  pigments,  foul  gaseous  substances,  &c.,  are  independent 
of  the  chemical  changes  in  their  pabulum  and  are  due  to  internal  cnemical 
work,  which  goes  on  just  the  same  whether  they  are  nourished  by  organic 
infusions  or  by  ammonium  tartrate. 

As  to  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  Dr.  Cohn  is  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Bastian  and  others  who  have  become  its  champions  are  able  to 
make  out  an  apparently  plausible  case,  not  only  because  they  accept 
illogical  conclusions  and  faulty  experimentation,  but  because,  as  our 
knowledge  stands  at  present,  there  are  still  certain  conditions  relating  to 
the  life  of  Bacteria  which  have  not  been  definitely  determined.  Cohn 
has  made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  heat  in 
destroying  the  life  of  Bacteria,  and  finds  that  in  such  a  fluid  as  Pasteur's 
a  carefiilheating  for  one  hour  to  62'  C.  is  sufficient.  In  other  fluids 
higher  temperatures  are  required  and  irregular  results  may  be  obtained. 
A  boiling  temperature  is  not  certain  to  destroy  life  if  small  lumps  are 
present  in  the  mfiision  submitted  to  experiment.  Bacillus  appears  to 
survive  a  higher  temperature  than  Bacterium,  but  prolonged  boiling  is 
destructive  of  both,  and  in  infusions  which  had  thus  been  treated  none 
of  any  kind  ever  made  their  appearance.  Practically,  a  temperature  of 
80"  C.  destroys  the  life  of  Bacteria  and  prevents  their  appearance  in  any 
infusion  or  mass  which  has  been  raised  throughout  to  that  temperature. 
Temperatures  below  o**  C.  render  Bacteria  torpid ;  they  recover  their 
activities  however  on  the  restoration  of  warmth. 
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History. 

The  Sixtli  Great  Oriental  Monarchy.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A. 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1&73. 

The  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy,  which  the  Ojcford  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  undertakes  to  describe  in  this  volume,  is 
the  Parthian.  The  book  begins  with  two  chapters  on  the 
geography  and  physical  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
origin  and  ethnic  character  of  the  race ;  then,  after  a  review 
of  the  condition  of  Western  Asia  under  the  Seleucid  princes, 
an  elaborate  history  is  given  of  the  Parthian  Monarchy, 
from  its  rise  as  a  kingdom  under  Arsakes  and  its  consolida- 
tion as  an  empire  under  Mithridates  I.  down  to  its  final 
extinction  by  the  successful  Persian  insurgent  Artaxerxes. 
The  work  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  architecture, 
religion,  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  of  their  position 
generally  in  relation  to  culture  and  art 

Professor  Rawlinson  would  regard  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  Empire  rather  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  Rome 
and  the  West  than  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  ancient 
sovereignties  of  the  East  The  main  idea  which  imderlies 
the  whole  of  his  book  is  that  Parthia  was  the  counterpoise 


and  rival  of  Rome.  Rome  was  not  the  universal,  unchecked 
power  that  the  ordinary  theory  would  assume  it  to  be ;  but 
"from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  of  Pompe/s  eastern 
conquests  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  there  was  always  in  the 
world  a  second  power,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  which  in  a 
true  sense  balanced  Rome,  acted  as  a 'counterpoise  and  a 
check,  had  to  be  consulted  or  considered,  held  a  phce  in  all 
men's  thoughts,  and,  finally,  fiimished  a  not  intolerable 
refuge  to  such  as  had  provoked  Rome's  master  beyond 
endurance."  This  is  an  important  truth,  which  the  future 
historian  of  Rome  will  do  well  to  regard;  though  we  are  not 
sure  that  a  Roman  political  offender  would  not  have  preferred 
death  to  exile  among  **  barbarians"  whose  language  he  could 
not  understand,  even  if  he  were  able  to  traverse  successfully 
the  well-guarded  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  or  the  deserts 
and  mountain  fastnesses  that  led  to  his  place  of  refuge.  That 
the  policy  of  Rome,  however,  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  existence  of  its  formidable  neighbour,  and  its  very  con- 
tinuance in  great  measure  secured  by  the  constant  exertion 
and  training  forced  upon  it,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  Professor  Rawlinson  deserves  thanks  for 
setting  it  in  a  clear  light. 

In  discussing  the  ethnic  afl!inities  of  the  Parthians,  the 
author  decides  in  favour  of  their  "  Turanian  "  origin,  and 
this  seems  borne  out  by  the  words  for  "king"  and 
"  generalissimo  "  {vifaxa  or  /3«Wof  and  surma)  which  have  * 
been  preserved  for  us,  as  well  as  by  the  proper  names.  I 
cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  view  that  "  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  are  wholly  silent  concerning  them."  It  is  true 
that  we  find  no  such  word  as  Partu,  which  represents  the 
Persian  Parthawa  in  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  Akhaemenian 
legends,  but  the  Elamite  text  has  Partsuas^  and  this  I 
believe,  with  Oppert  and  Lenormant,  answers  to  the  Assyrian 
Par'suas  (W.  A.  I.,  i.,  41,  31)  or  Parstta,  as  Tiglath-Pileser 
writes  it '  Parsua  appears  in  the  same  list  as  Zigruii  or 
Zigartu,  the  ^^^afnla  of  the  Greeks,  Arakuttu  or  Arakhosia, 
Urivzan  compared  with  the  Urvi,  of  the  Vfindidad  by  Lenor- 
mant and  Finzi,  Ariarvi  or  Ariana,  and  Nissa,*  the  Greek 
Siffaiaf  the  mention  of  which  in  the  "  Zendavesta  "  under 
the  form  N^saya  is  thought  by  Professor  Rawlinson 
(p.  22)  to  imply  that  the  Parthians  were  not  yet  setded  in 
the  country.  I  suppose  this  is  based  upon  Hang's  opinion 
that  Nisaea  has  an  Aryan  derivation  in  ///  and  'jz,  "to  settie." 

A  notice  of  this  instructive  and  carefully-written  work 
cannot  be  concluded  without  special  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  chapter  on  Parthian  architecture.  The  subject  is  un- 
fortunately a  meagre  one,  and  Hatra,  from  which  the  details 
have  principally  to  be  taken,  is  rather  Arabian  than  Parthian, 
while  the  statements  of  the  romancer  Philostratus,  quoted  on 
p.  417,  cannot  be  trusted ;  but  the  chief  point  to  be  brought 
out  into  relief  is  the  absolute,  nomad-like  inability  of  the 
Parthian  to  cultivate  art,  and  this  Professor  Rawlinson  has 
been  successfiil  in  making  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  reader. 
The  court  was  migratory,  like  the  court  of  a  Genghiz-Khan ; 
and  art  slept  throughout  Western  Asia  from  the  revolt  of 
Arsakes  until,  300  years  later,  Aryan  influence  revived  again 
under  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  supremacy  of  Persia. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

Wmems  on  Roman  Public  Law.    \Le   Droit  Public  Romain^  m 
Us  Antiquitis  romaines  envisagies  au  point  de  vue-des  it$siiii*tiom 
politiqufs.     Par  P.  Willems,  Professeur  k  I* University  de  Louvain. 
2me  edition.]     Louvain.     1872. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  there  are  not  too 
many  examples  in  French  literature,  but  which  is  almost 

*  Buztut  also  is  found  in  this  list  immediately  before  Aiianri.  I 
would  identify  it  with  the  city  oi  Bitaxa,  **lhe  king's"  town,  since  the 
form  of  VitMxa  given  in  Hetykhius  is  pUrra^, 
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unknown  elsewhere — that  of  thoroughly  good  philological 
text-books.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  fully  on  a  level  with  the 
best  investigations,  not  slavishly  borrowing,  but  testing  and 
assimilating  their  results :  on  the  other  hapd  it  is  rigorously 
concise  and  systematic,  the  author  economizing  his  space 
and  the  attention  of  his  readers  with  perfect  judgment  and 
self-control  The  Louvain  students  of  law,  for  whom  it  was 
primarily  intended,  are  happy  in  having  a  professor  who 
is  'so  well  acquainted  with  what  Mommsen  calls  the 
"  Getiimmel "  on  the  building  ground  of  antiquarian  learning, 
and  so  able  to  construct  for  himself  a  clear  and  solid  edifice 
of  truth. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  to  give  as  text  a  concise  and 
well  digested  prkis^  according  to  the  view  preferred  by  the 
author,  while  the  notes— which  fill  on  an  average  about  half 
of  each  page — contain  full  references  to  the  ancient  authori- 
ties, notices  of  the  chief  books,  and  monographs  on  each 
part  of  the  subject,  and  (where  the  importance  of  a  contro- 
verted point  requires  it)  a  summary  of  the  arguments.  It 
would  be  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  such  a  work  by  any  rksumh.  Readers  will 
find  good  specimens  of  the  mode  of  treatment  in  the  pages 
dealing  with  "the  Comitia  Tributa  and  Concilia  plebis" 
(pp.  162-164),  and  the  "patrician  senate"  (pp.  199-201), 
which  put  very  clearly  the  substance  of  much  of  Mommsen's 
•  later  researches.  We  may  al§o  single  out  the  section  on 
"  the  ^communal  organization  of  the  colonies  and  tnuntdpia 
at  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Empire"  (pp.  361-381),  a  subject  on  which  recently 
discovered  documents  have  thrown  much  interesting  light. 

D.  B.  Monro. 


Chapteiis  In  the  HUitory  of  YorkBhlre.    By  James  J.  Cartwright, 

M.  A.     Wakeaeld  :  B.  W.  Allen. 

The  history  of  that-  ill-planned  and  unfortunate  rebellion 
known  as  the  "Rising  in  the  North'*  has  not  had  the 
attention  devoted  to  it  which  the  subject  deserves.  It  was 
the  last  act  in  the  long  drama  of  feudal  turbulence — the 
last  time  that  the  heads  of  the  great  northern  houses  rose 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign.  Why  it  ended  unfortu- 
nately we  hardly  know.  The  incapacity  of  the  leaders  must 
have  been  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  for  it  is  proved 
beyond  shadow  of  doubt  that  almost  all  the  northern  and 
western  shires  sympathized  with  the  movement,  and  would 
have  joined  their  fortunes  with  the  insurgents  had  the  Percy 
and  the  Neville  of  those  days  shown  the  genius,  or  the 
military  ardour  even^  of  their  fore&thers. 

The  materials  for  such  a  history  of  this  sad  event  as  we 
should  like  to  see  are  widely  scattered,  but  many  of  the 
most  important  are  probably  still  locked  up  in  manuscript 
in  inaccessible  places ;  and  those  that  have  been  edited  by 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe  and  others  have  come  before  the  world 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fiurnish  some  excuse  for  the  historians 
of  the  picturesque  school  drawing  largely  on  their  imagina- 
tions for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  shadowy  outlines. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  confident  way  in  which 
some  writers  have  felt  justified  in  speaking,  we  have  not 
accessible  at  present  any  evidence  to  show  what  was  the 
origin  and  what  were  the  real  objects  of  the  movement. 
Was  it  a  religious  war  only,  a  rebellion  entered  into  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  once  more  the  rites  of  the  old 
religion  ?  or  was  there  mixed  up  with  this,  selfish  personal 
ends,  and  a  determination  to  dethrone  Elizabeth  and  place 
Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  vacant  throne  ? 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions  except  by  guesses  until 
the  documents  bearing  on  the  period  have  been  sorted  and 
arrai^ed  in   something  like  order  and  sequence.     In   a 


matter  of  this  kind  local  knowledge  counts  for  vety  much. 
We  may  well  despair  of  knowing  the  truth  imtil  some  One 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  family  history  of  "  The  North 
Country ''  shall  be  moved  to  investigate  the  whole  matter 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Cartwright  has  not  endeavoured  to  do  this,  but  he 
has  added  to  our  stores  of  knowledge  by  printing  in  the 
sketch  he  has  given  of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gs^grave  a 
series  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  illustrative  of-  the 
history  of  this  crisis. 

Gargrave  was  a  notable  Yorkshire  worthy  in  his  time — 
one  of  those  strange  combinations  of  good  and  evil  qualities 
which  cross  our  path  so  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  are  in  such  strong  contrast  alike  to  the 
men  of  the  mediaeval  period  and  those  of  modem  life. 

To  Gargrave's  energy  as  much  as  to  that  of  any  one  man 
the  Queen  owed  the  suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion. 
But  it  does  not  really  seem  that  any  of  her  loyal  subjects 
showed  either  genius  or  remarkable  energy  even,  in  her 
service.  "The  Percy's  crescent  set  in  blood,"  not  because  die 
ideas  it  represented  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  tinie 
and  called  forth  patriotic,  resistance,  as  the  Spanish  Armada 
threats  did  some  years  later,  but  because  there  was  no  head 
to  direct,  no  power  to  coerce,  the  motley  array  of  military 
tenants  who  had  flocked  to  the  rebel  standard  as  soon  as 
they  heard  their  lords  had  determined  on  levying  war  against 
the  southern  Queen. 

The  part  Gargrave  played  was  not  a  military  one.  All 
gentlemen  were  soldiers  in  some  sort  then,  and  therefore  it 
is  almost  certain  that  Sir  Thomas  had  received  that  general 
instruction  in  the  art  of  fighting  without  which  he  would 
have  been  a  laughing-stock  to  his  neighbours  ;  but  he  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  he  seems  to  have  served  his 
mistress  and  made  his  own  fortune  in  the  world  by  that 
careful  attention  to  the  details  of  business  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  valued  much  more  than  any  imitation, 
however  dexterously  accurate,  of  the  chivalrous  manners  of 
the  bygone  time.  A  man  of  knightly  feelings,  indeed, 
would  hardly  have  relished  some  of  the  work  which  the 
Queen  handed  over  to  him.  In  January,  1 568-9,  he  was 
instructed  to  assist  Sir  Francis  Knollys  in  conducting  the 
captive  Queen  of  Scotland  from  Bolton  Castle  to  Tutbury. 
A  stronger  proof  of  confidence  could  hardly  have  been  given 
than  selecting  him  for  this  hateful  task.  In  a  letter  he  wrote 
in  the  April  following  he  alludes  to  this  employment,  and 
tells  his  correspondent,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  that  Mary  "  hayth  herd  wekely  at  this  Lent 
13  sermons,  every  Sonday,  Wednysday,  and  Friday  one, 
wherejm  she  hayth  ben  well  perswadyd  to  the  Redyngs  of 
Scryptures.'' 

The  ruthlessness  with  which  the  northern  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  the  cruelty  which  was 
shown  when  all  resistance  was  over,  has  been  little  dwelt  on 
by  historians,  though  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  time  in  original  documents.  The 
papers  printed  here  furnish  a  horrible  illustration  of  this 
spirit.  "  As  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  rebels  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  President  of  the  Council  issued  warrants  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Northumberland,  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  to  seize  into  the  Queen's  hands  all  the  lands, 
goods,  and  cattle  of  the  rebels  and  their  supporters,  and  to 
apprehend  their  persons.  It  was  ordained  that  in  every 
special  place,  where  they  gathered  any  strength,  and  in  every 
market  town  or  great  parish,  execution  should  at  once  take 
place,  by  martial  law,  of  such  as  had  *  no  freehold,  nor  copy- 
hold, nor  substance  of  lands.' " 

The  object  of  this  barbarous  order  is  clear  enough.  The 
landed  men  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  by  martial  law, 
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because  if  executed  in  this  off-hand  manner  they  would  not 
be  felons  in  law,  and  their  estates  would  not  escheat  to  the 
Crown ;  but  the  poor  hinds,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics  who 
had  done  the  bidding  of  their  feudal  lords  were  not  worth 
trying.  They  were  to  be  hanged  out  of  hand  at  once  like  dogs. 
At  Ripon,  Topcliffe  Wetherby,  and  Tadcaster  the  executions 
were  perhaps  the  most  numerous.  But  there  was  scarcely  a 
parish  throughout  the  whole  of  the  disturbed  districts  where 
the  body  of  some  poor  "  papist,"  unknown  to  us  by  name 
even  now,  but  well  known  to  the  villagers  around,  did  not 
rot  on  a  gallows  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  his  neighbours 
into  loyalty  to  the- Tudor  Queen. 

Mr.  Cartwright  prints  a  few  passages  which  bear  upon  the 
history  of  the  penal  laws ;  but  the  information  on  that  head 
is  not  so  full  as  we  could  wish.  There  is  one  passage,  how- 
ever, in  a  letter  from  Gargrave  to  Cecil,  written  the  year 
after  the  rebellion,  which  must  not  be  passed  over.  It  show;? 
that  however  we  in  happier  times  may  blame  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  for  severe  laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  they 
were  censured  in  their  own  time  for  too  great  laxity  not  by 
religious  fmatics  only,  but  by  capable  business  men,  whose 
feelings  about  religion  may  without  injustice  be  assumed  to 
have  been  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  their  politics. 

"Yf  any  refucethe  scrvyce  or  communyon,  I  wold  "wyshe  them,"  Gar- 
grave  iays,  "  convyncyd  by  opyn  disputation  in  every  shyre  before  Com- 
myssyoners  ;  and  yf  they  wyll  not  relent  to  the  treuth,  I  wold  wyshe  them 
attayntyd  in  premunire  for  one  yere,  and  yf  they  stycke  at  the  yeres  end, 
then  to  be  dethe  for  herysey  or  treason." 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  survived  the  rebellion  upwards  of 
ten  years.  He  died  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  tiie  greater 
portion  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  own  labour.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  dwelt  at  Nostel  Priory,  near 
Wakefield,  not  in  the  present  princely  residence,  whidi  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  in  the  old  priory, 
much  of  which  remained  until  it  was  demolished,  when  the 
new  house  arose. 

The  early  chapters  of  the  book,  as  they  relate  almost 
entirely  to  events  of  national  importance,  are  hy  far  the 
most  mtercstingj  but  the  whole  is  well  edited,  and  will 
richly  repay  reading  by  those  who  desire  to  comprehend  the 
social  life  of  their  forefathers. 

The  chapter  on  "  Towns  and  their  Trades  "  contains  new 
and  important  information.  Edward  Peacock. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MSS.    COMMISSIOIsr.^IIL 

The  Royal  Historical  Commissioners,  whose  second  Report  was 
noticed  m  the  Academy ,  No.  21,  have  now  issued  their  third 
Report,  giving  accounts  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  public  and 
private  collections  which  have  been .  examined  and  reported 
upon  durin|^  the  past  year.  They  also  report  that  two  impor- 
tant collections,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  purchasea  by 
the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  deposited 
by  him  in  the  Record  Office  as  a  free  gift  to  the  nation,  have 
become  public  property.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  this  gift 
is  the  correspondence  and  papers  of  the  third  Earl — ^author  of 
the  **  Characteristics  " — and  those  of  John  Locke,  notably 
among  the  latter  a  copy  in  Locke*s  hand,  with  his  own  correc- 
tions,- of  the  first  set  of  constitutions  for  Carolina. 

Historical  students  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  great  treasury 
of  manuscripts  well  known  as  the  Cecil  Papers,  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  This, 
the  most  valuable  private  collection  in  the  kingdom,  consists,  Mr. 
Brewer  reports,  "  partly  of  ancient  vellum  MSS.  of  early  date, 
partly  of  correspondence,  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI II.,  and  ending  with  that  of  Charles  1 1 ."  But  the  mass 
of  the  papers  refers  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and 
minutely  illustrates  the  events  of  the  whole  period.  The  index 
alone  to  the  documents  belonging  to  the  reign  of  James  takes  up 
thirty  closely  printed  pages. .  Among  the  Elizabethan  archives  are 
papers  relating  to  the  Queen's  personal  history  before  her  acces- 
sion,  and  important  documents  bearing  upon  the  intrigues  con- 


nected with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Among  the  latter  was  found 
one  of  the  casket  letters,  a  valuable  discovery,  for  though  it 
forms  part  of  the  series  already  known,  and  is  numbered  hy  Lord 
Burleigh  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  its  handwriting  differs  from  that 
of  the  rest,  and  the  French,  in  which  it  is  written,  has  under- 
gone  numerous  corrections.  Only  second  in  importance  and 
extent  to  the  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House  are  those  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bath.  O^his  collection  is  remarkably  varied  ia 
character,  amply  illustrating,  and  from  very  early  times,  the 
civil,  military,  naval,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history  of  the 
country.  Among  the  numerous  remains  of  early  English  and 
French  prose  and  verse,  the  French  original  appears  of  a  poem 
given  in  Joshua  Barnes'  Life  of  Edwsud  III.,  as  having  been 
composed  in  Latin  by  Edward  II.  while  in  prison.  Its  his- 
torical treasures  include  the  famous  Red  Book  of  Bath,  an  early 
fifteenth  century  volume  of  legal  and  historical  miscellanies ;  a 
Chronicle  of  London  from  Richard  I.  to  Henry  VI.,  more  full 
than  that  published  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas ;  two  fine  copies  of 
Higden*s  Polychronicon,  and  one  of  Bellenden's  History  of  Scot- 
land. Among  legal  works  are  ancient  copies  of  Bracton, 
Britton,  and  early  statutes  and  law  tracts.  There  are  numerous 
ancient  registers  of  lands  and  charters,  household  inventories, 
and  accounts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  &c. 
The  original  correspondence  at  Lon^eat  is  very  important ;  it 
includes  numerous  letters  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  members  of 
her  Council,  some  of  them  touching  upon  the  intended  execution 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  There  are  also  letters  by  Charles  I.  and 
II.,  nine  original  letters  from  Cranmer,  others  by  Parker  and 
Whitgift,  Hatton,  Bodley,  Coke,  Ralegh,  Bacon,  Cecil,  Buck- 
ingham, and  other  celebrities.  The  literary  correspondence 
includes  that  of  Matthew  Prior,  letters  by  Swift,  Pope,  Locke, 
Gibbon,  &c.  Among  other  matters  of  interest  is  an  account- 
book  of  Arabella  Stuart,  on  the  last  leaf  is  a  note  of  her  mar- 
riage, with  the  date  and  names  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  marriage- 
settlement  of  Amy  Robsart,  with  a  letter  in  her  handwriting, 
and  a  list  of  splendid  jewels  given  away  by  Prince  Charles  on 
leaving  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  extensive  collection  includes 
documents  illustrating  the  state  of  Ireland  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  others  bearing'  upon  the  English 
setdements  in  that  country.  It  is  rich  in  docninents  illus- 
trating the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  the  Restoration; 
notices  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  rebellion, 
&c.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  inter  alia  a  long 
and  valuable  series  of  household  books  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  notices  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
letters  of  Court  gossip  temp,  James  and  Elizabeth ;  one  of 
the  latter  describes  Arabella  Stuart's  visit  when  a  child  to 
Court,  how  the  Queen  was  cold,  and  Burleigh  genial,  how  he 
praised  her  Italian  and  music,  wished  she  were  older,  and ''with 
that  rowned  Mr.  Rawley  in  the  eare,  who  answered  him  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing."  The  Marquis  of  Westminster 
possesses  a  fine  copy  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  Chronicle, 
containing  a  contemporary  (twelfth  century)  drawing  of  Baldwin 
Fitz-Gilbert  about  to  harangue  the  Royal  army  before  the  Battle 
of  Lincoln,  by  order  of  King  Stephen  ;  many  valuable  charters 
and  a  large  mass  of  historical  papers.  The  diplomatic  papers 
of  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Whitworth  running  over  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  at  fiuckhurst,  Earl 
Delawarr's  seat ;  the  Earl  of  Chichester  possesses  the  extensive 
correspondence  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  from  the  time 
when  ne  took  office  in  172^^  up  to  1768,  containing  valuable  In- 
formation for  the  history  of  the  country,  its  political  parties,  and 
its  foreign  relations. 

In  Lord  de  Lisle's  library  at  Penshurst  are  upwards  of  four 
hundred  early  charters  to  the  Abbey  of  Robertsbridge ; 
numerous  papers  relating  to  Ireland  and  Wales  under  the 
governorship  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  temf.  Elizabeth ;  many 
volumes  of  letters  to  the  Sidneys  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries ;  a  notice  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
when  a  child  of  ten,  held  church  preferment;  and  other  un- 
published matter  of  great  interest.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield's 
series  of  letters  showing  the  jiiames  and  treatment  of  prison- 
ers in  the  Tower,  temp.  Queen  Mary,  is  noteworthy.  The 
Rev.  Walter  Sneyd  has  holograph  letters  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  his 
Queen,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  his  son  James,  William  III., 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  other  historical  personages. 
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He  also  possesses  the  diaiy  of  the  travels  of  Alessandro 
MagnOy  a  Venetian  who  visited  England  early  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Among  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton's 
papers  are  letters  by  Hobbcs,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  and  many 
other  literary  celebrities  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  the  munindent  room  of  Mr.  le  Strange, 
of  Hunstanton,  are  numerous  letters  ranging  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  churchwardens' accounts  covering  the 
same  period,  and  important  household  books  of  the  fourteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  the  Neville  Charter 
Chest  are  interesting  news  letters,  mainhr  written  from  London, 
by  Count  Gastaldi,  agent  in  England  of*^  the  Genoese  Republic 
from  1739  to  1760.  Sir  Henry  Gunnings  collection  is  exclu- 
sively diplomatic,  comprising  the  official  correspondence  of 
Walter  Titley  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Gunning ;  the 
former  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  from 
1728  to  1736,  and  the  latter  held  the  same  post  at  the  Courts  of 
Denmark,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  from  1766  to  1774. 

Mr.  Riley's  second  Report  of  the  documents  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of   Wells    describes  a  large  number  of 
ancient  deeds,  some  of  which  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
Welleslegh  family  ;  a  conveyance  establishing  the  fact,  hitherto 
disputed,  that  Henry  Beaufort  was  Dean  of  Wells  ;  two  letters 
written  oy  Edward  II.,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  after 
the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  pressing  Bishop  John  de  Drokenes- 
ford  to  forward  certain  moneys ;  exemplification  of  the  charter, 
"De  Prisis  bonorum,"  10   Edward  I. ;  and  the  original  copy, 
deposited  in  the  Church  of  Wells,  of  the  sentence  fulminated  by 
the  Bishops  of  England  against  those  who  should  violate  the  li- 
berties contained  in  the  Charters  of  England  37  Henry  III.— per- 
haps theonly  original  copy  now  extant.  Among  the  documents  of 
the  Corporation  of  Bridgwater,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Riley's  second 
Report,  are  a  Welsh-English  religious  poem  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  lease  written  in  Somersetshire- English  of  that  date, 
while  a  contemporary  specimen  of  Irish-English  is  furnished 
through  a  conmiunication  from  the  Town  Council  of  Youghal 
to  that  of  Bridgwater,  A.D.  1475.      Here  are  upwards  of  a 
thousand  deeds  relating  to  transfers  of  property  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VIII.;  also  above  a  hundred 
documents  referring  to   the  town  and  university  of  Oxford, 
mostly  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.     The 
municipal  records  of  Axbridge  offer  interesting  illustrations  of 
social,  religious,  and  civic  life  in  a  West  of  England  town  in 
the  Middle  Age.    At  Totnes,  the  Rolls  of  the  Mayor's  Law 
Court,  fifteenth  century,  supply  the  particulars  of  the  building 
of  the  parish  church  tower;  and  conspicuous  among  still  more 
ancient  records  are. the  various  rolls  of  its  MercluLnts'  Gild, 
beginning  a«d.    1260,  and  coming  down   to  17  Edward  III. 
(A.D.  1343).    The  border  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  has  a 
large  number  of  early  archives.    They  date  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
series  is  tolerably  complete.     On  the  other  hand,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  preserves  no  records  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  its  churchwardens'  accounts  of  that  time  present  notices 
of  May-day  minstrels,  morris  dancing,  and  "  Robin  Hood  games." 
John  Bowtell,  a  Cambridge  bookseUer,  left  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century*  to  Downing  College  his  collections  illustrating 
the  history  o£^  the  county,  university,  and  town  of  Cambridge. 
Most  of  these  papers,  none  of  which  are  in  print,  are  of  special 
interest  and  value.     Noteworthy  among  others  are  the  series  of 
accounts  of  the  town,  ranging  from  A.D.  15 10  down  to  1787  ; 
collections  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  a  history  of 
each  of  the  Cambridge  colleges ;  the  gossiping  commonplace 
book  of  J.  Wickstede,  mavor  in  161 3 ;  and  the  diary  written 
in  somewhat  Pepysian  fashion  of  John  Newton,  a  Cambridge 
burgess,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Scotland  Mr.  Eraser  has  made  a  second  report  on  the 
mnniments  and  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  de- 
scribed (ist)  the  official  correspondence  of  the  first  Duke  from 
1700  to  1755.  Besides  a  holograph  letter  of  thanks  from  Queen 
Anne  for  his  services  in  promoting  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  this  includes  the  Duke's  correspondence  with  John, 
Eaii  of  Mar,  and  many  leading  statesmen;  a  series  of  letters  re- 
ferring to  the  insurrection  in  the  year  1715 ;  and  notices  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  Rob  Roy.  (2.)  The  charters  and  correspon- 
dence of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lennox  from  1 1 77  to  1603.  Here 
is  an  unpublished  letter  from  Queen  Mary  to  her  father-in-law, 


the  Earl  of  Lennox,  complaining  of  Damle^s  conduct  towards 
her,  and  also  a  letter  of  James  VI.,  written  m  his  ninth  year,  to 
Captain  Thomas  Crawford,  who  had  taken  Dumbarton  Castle 
by  stratagem  ;  another  holograph  letter  of  James  VI.,  probably 
written  about  1600,. refers  to  raising  money  to  promote  his  suc- 
cession to  the  English  crown,  and  a  third  dated  March,  1603, 
requests  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  accompany  him  to  England. 
(3.)  The  Menteith  muniments,  containing  many  ancient  char- 
ters, and  several  unpublished  letters  from  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  Lord  Seafield  has  at  Cullen  House  a  fine  series  of 
family  charters  illustrating  the  succession  to  the  lands  from 
1437  downwards ;  writs  of  the  foundation  of  Uie  collegiate 
church  of  Cullen,  among  them  a  charter  of  endowment  by  King 
Robert  Bruce.  Later  papers  include  Queen  Anne's  "private 
instructions  "  to  the  first  Earl  of  Seafield,  as  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1703,  and  a  series  of  letters  from  Lord 
Hardwicke,  1747  to  1764,  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  the 
country  after  the  rebellion.  The  charters  at  Crawford  Priory 
are  not  less  remarkable.  "  One  of  them,"  says  the  Report,  '*  is 
a  charter  by  William  of  Keith  and  his  wife  at  their  Manor  of 
Kyntor  in  1380,  remarkable  for  preserving  in  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses a  picture  of  the  little  Court  assembled  within  the  walls 
of  this  great  baron.  It  numbered  representatives  of  the 
baronage,  of  literature,  and  of  trade.  They  were  Robert, 
Earl  of  Menteith,  James  and  Alexander  of  Lyndesay, 
knights,  John  Barber,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  William 
of  Fenton,  Alexander  of  Stratoun,  and  John  Crab,  bur- 
gess of  Aberdeen.  Here  we  find  the  niture  Regent  of 
Scotland,  with  the  poet  Barbour,  and  a  wealthy  burgess 
of  Aberdeen,  descended  from  Crab,  the  Fleming,  who 
helped  to  defend  Berwick  in  the  time  of  Edward  11?  The 
papers  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray  are  numerous  and  important. 
Among  them  is  a  record  of  a  series  of  Baron  Courts  held  on 
the  Moothill  of  Langforgrund  in  13S5,  partly  written  in  Scotch, 
and  presenting  a  specimen  of  the  vernacular  contemporary  with 
Barbour's  Bruce.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Amiston, 
is  rich  in  illustrations  of  local  and  national  history  ;  the  charters 
begin  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the 
earliest  dated  1354 ; — there  are  numerous  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments dating  from  1538; — ^household  and  estate  account-books 
full  of  valuable  statistics  during  the  next  century  ;  and  a  large 
mass  of  correspondence  coming  down  to  1819,  more  or  less  of 
a  public  character.  The  letters  belonging  to  Mr.  Webster, 
Aberdeen,  are  equally  valuable;  they  include  letters  from 
Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Regent  Murray,  different  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  and  several  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  Wemyss  the  series  of  family  records  begins  in 
1250.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  letters  from  the  sovereigns 
of  Scotland  and  public  men  ;  others  from  Charles  I.  and  II., 
General  Monck,  Archbishop  Sharp,  &c.  The  records  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow  are  full  and  complete  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1450;.  in  addition  to  these  Dr.  Stuart  describes  the 
verv  valuable  manuscripts,  many  of  them  beautifully  illuminated, 
ana  other  original  records  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Musuem. 
In  Ireland  Mr.  Gilbert  reports  on  the  Ormond  archives, 
which  are  found  to  be  rich  in  unique  documents  from  the  twelfth 
centurv,  and  in  MS.  books,  State  papers,  correspondence  and 
miscellanea  to  the  early  oart  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tlxe 
whole  collection  is  of  the  highest  historical  interest  and  of  truly 
national  importance.  Dr.  Russell  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  famous  ancient  cartulary,  known  in  Ireland  as  £e  Liber 
Niger^  or  Black  Book  of  Limerick.  Its  entries,  beginning 
1 194,  consist  of  papal  rescripts,  charters,  and  other  documents, 
throwing  light  not  only  on  the  antiquities  and  topography  of 
Limerick,  but  also  on  the  social  history  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
community.  Dr.  Russell  especially  notices  one  curious  docu- 
ment, an  inquisition  taken  1201,  under  an  order  of  Meyler 
Fitz- Henry,  Grand  Justiciary,  by  William  de  Burgo,  of  the 
property  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick.  The  inquisition  was  held 
itfider  a  iury  representmg  the  three  classes  of  the  citizens,  and 
was  trilingual  consisting  of  twelve  Englishmen,  twelve  Irish- 
men, and  twelve  Ostmen,  or  Danes.  This  is  noteworthy 
as  illustrating  the  strong  foothold  which  the  Northmen  had 
at  that  period  taken  in  the  seaboard  towns  of  Ireland.  Not 
only  in  Waterford  and  the  towns  of  the  eastern  coast  were  they 
fully  established  as  an  important  part  of  the  community,  but 
here  we  find  them  holding  the  same  place  in  a  remote  western 
port  such  as  Limerick. 
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Among  the  special  subjects  upon  which  the  present  report 
throws  additional  light  may  be  mentioned  (i)  The  history  of 
religious  and  craft  gilds  in  England.  Apart  from  scattered  no-" 
tices  of  these  ancient  associations,  there  is,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  preserved  intact  the  Book  of  the  Gild  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  Luton,  Beds.»  written  in  English  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  accounts  are  full,  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  fraternity,  its  religious  observances, 
the  ritual  and  ancient  state  of  Luton  Church,  the  rate  of  wages 
and  price  of  materials;  it  gives  also  the  items,  with  their  cost,  of 
the  annual  gild  feasts,  &c.  The  companion  volume  is  its 
register,  richly  illuminated  and  furnishing  the  names  of  all 
members  enrolled  from  1475  to  1546.  The  History  of  English 
Gilds,,  published  by  the  E.  E.  Text  Society,  includes  neither  these 
records,  nor  those  of  the  Merchants*  Gild  of  Totnes  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Corporation.  Here  are  several  rolls  of  the 
Gild,  with  entries  full  of  curious  details,  beginning  A.D.  1260, 
and  coming  down  to  17  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1343. 

(2.)  Among  Biblical  Manuscripts  may  be  mentioned  the 
inestimable  seventh  century  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Stony- 
hurst  College.  The  Rev.  Sir  W.  Cope,  among  other  valuable 
ancient  books  formerly  the  property  of  different  abbeys,  pos- 
sesses a  splendid  Evangeliarium,  end  of  tenth  or  beginning  of 
eleventh  century,  only  second  in  beauty  to  that  of  Col.  Carew 
described  in  the  former  Report.  I'he  Marquis  of  Westminster 
also  has  a  beautiful  Evangeliarium  (thirteenth  century)  j  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  an  early  thirteenth  century  Greek  Book  of  the 
Gospiels,  and  an  English  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels, 
fourteenth  century,  while  at  Longleat  is  part  of  a  sixteenth 
century  copy  of  a  poetical  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
early  MSS.  of  WycliPs  translations. 

(3.)  Apart  from  Wyclif  MSS.,  the  collection  at  Longleat  is 
rich  in  valuable  works  illustrative  of  early  English  literature 
A  large  body  of  religious  prose  and  verse  belonging  to  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  includes  works  by  Richard  de 
Hampole,  Walter  Hylton,  John  Morton,  Bishop  Alcock,  anony- 
mous religious  tracts,  Passion  poems,  &c.  Here  are  also  many 
pieces  by  Lydgate,  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  and  Grisilda 
(1400) ;  the  Persone's  Tale,  a  fifteenth  century  copy.  In  a  small 
tblio  (middle  of  fifteenth  century)  of  minor  poems  by  Chaucer 
and  Lydgate,  sixteen  leaves  containing,  as  shown  by  the  table 
of  contents,  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  with  the  first  part  of  the 
Complaint  of  Mars,  are  unfortunately  missing.  Connected  with 
Chaucer  is  a  long  letter  from  Heame,  the  antiquary,  Oxford, 
28  May,  1709,  concerning  the  poet  and  the  various  editions 
and  copies  of  his  works.  At  Alnwick  Castle  is  an  MS.  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  are  E.  E.  sacred 
poems,  Trevisa's  translation  of  the  Polychronicon,  works  by 
Gower,  an  MS.  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (late  fifteenth  century), 
and  the  copy,  unfortunately  still  unique,  of  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster's  highly  interesting  fif- 
teenth century  MS.  of  Piers  Plowman  presents  variations 
from  the  texts  lately  printed  by  the  E.  E.  Text  Society.  Mr. 
Legh,  of  Lyme,  has  a  fine  early  copy  of  the  Scottish  Field,  an 
alliterative  poem  ;  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Cope  a  long  poem,  circa 
1500,  on  the  life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sneyd  an  early  MS.  of  Sir  John  Manderville's  travels,  and 
medical  treatises  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  Report  b^ing  particularly  rich  in  documents  illustrating 
the  history  and  personages  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  select  from  its  various  collections  the  most  inter- 
esting papers  connected  with  that  eventful  period  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  them  in  chronological  sequence.  Among  the 
Phelips'MSS.are  preserved  the  archives  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
(1605) ;  papers  and  a  series  of  letters  bearing  on  the  Spanish 
Match,  and  notes  of  the  evidence  against  Lord  Bacon,  with  an 
original  letter  (7th  September,  1619),  mentioning  that  the  King 
had  received  five  hundred  articles  of  complaint  against  the 
Chancellor,  had  said  that  were  they  proved  he  would  make  him 
an  example  to  all  ages,  and  threatens  to  bang  him.  The  Report 
mentions  many  original  letters  from  Bacon — one  November  13, 
1619,  gives  Buckingham  the  news  that  Lord  and  Lady  SuflFolk 
are  fined  ;f  40,000  and  imprisoned— and  all  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  Chancellor's  impeachment  Correspondence 
and  papers  connected  with  and  by  Sir  W.  Ralegh  are  likewise 
numerous ;  the  former,  mostly  dated  from  the  Tower,  include 
letters  to  his  wife,  to  Cecil,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  King. 


One  to  James  (1607)  concerning  Guiana  is  probably  still  an- 
printed  jTinother  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  appeals  to  him 
*'  to  spend  some  few  words  to  ye  putting  of  false  ffame  to  flight." 
The  State  and  other  documents  throwing  light  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Palatinate  are  noteworthy,  especiauly  a  series  of  letters 
dating  from  1619  to  1637,  on  the  subject,  and  a  highly  interesting 
volume  of  family  coirespondence  formerly  belonging  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  containing  the  letters  of  the  Elector  Frederic  to  hit 
wife,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  giving  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  his  disasters,  with  others  addressed  to  her  by  her  sons 
Charles  and  Rupert,  and  her  royal  relatives  in  England, 

Among  the  important  contributions  which  appear  in  this  Re- 
port towards<a  history  of  religious  parties  under  James  I.  may 
be  specified— a  petition  of  the  commonalty  in  Sussex  comphun- 
ing  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  setting  forth 
the  dearth  of  religious  instruction  throughout  the  county  (1603); 
various  collections  showing  the  same  state  of  things  in  existence 
throughout  Cornwall,  StaSordshire,  and  Lancashire ;  lists  of 
presentments  for  non-attendance  at  church  ;  treatises  concern- 
ing the  disagreements  in  the  Anglican  Church,  &c.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  minister  of 
Grantham  touching  the  placing  of  the  communion-table.  It  is 
to  stand  not  '*  altarwise,"  but  **  otherwise,"  and  in  any  *' place 
in  the  church  or  chancel  where  the  minister  maybe  conveniently 
heard."  Also  a  characteristic  letter  {circa  161 2),  printed  in 
full,  from  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Matthew,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  urging  him  to  use  severer  measures  against 
recusants.  The  Bishop  of  ^outhwark  has  a  remarkable  series 
of  various  documents  illustrating  the  condition  of  English 
Catholics  throughout  the  century,  and  at  Stonyhurst  is  a 
still  more  important  mass  of  papers  connected  with  the  same 
subjects.  Lastly,  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  Blooms- 
bury,  contributes  highly  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of 
Nonconformity. 

Passing  on  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  we  find  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley  a  MS.  account  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1625,  written  de  die  in  diem  by  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  furnishing  considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  important  session  from  which  the  •  breach  between  the 
King  and  Parliament  dates.  Among  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  ten  Minute  Books,  i,e,  records  of  theiic  pro- 
ceedings, ranging  from  the  last  years  of  James  L  up  to  March, 
1644-5  ;  papers  connected  with  Archbishop  Laud's  visitations, 
and  a  set  01  documents  dating  from  February,  1 630-1,  to  March, 
1639-40,  respecting  John  Durye's  mission  to  the  continent,  made 
under  Laud's  auspices,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacifica- 
tion between  the  Lutherans  and  Cdvinists.  Here  too  we  meet 
with  a  document  which  takes  up  a  loose  link  in  the  history 
of  Strafford's  trial — Pym's  copy  of  Sir  Harry  Vane*s  notes  of 
speeches  made  by  the  Earl  and  others  at  "a  giunto''  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  Scotch  affairs,  5th  May,  1640.  In  fear  of  con- 
sequences to  Strafford,  Vane  had  destroyed  the  original ;  but 
this  copy,  read  in  both  Houses,  and  fraught  with  evidence  fatal 
for  the  Earl,  greatly  helped  towards  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Attainder.  To  the  Duke  of  Northurnberland  belongs  a  large 
mass  of  papers  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Civil  War ;  some  of 
these  show  the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  and  debasement  of  the 
coinage  in  1640.  Here  is  a  copy,  certified  by  Sir  John  Borough, 
of  the  Lords'  letter  from  York,  25th  September,  1640  ;  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  the  King's  Commissioners  at  Ripon,  21st  October, 
1640,  varying  from  that  among  the  State  Papers  ;  speeches  and 
notes  of  speeches  in  Parliament,  1641  and  1642;  also  many  letters 
and  papers  of  interest  touching  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  an  important  series .  of  letters 
(1633-48)  containing  details  of  the  struggle  in  the  North  between 
the  RoyaJ  and  Parliamentary  forces.  In  other  collections  we  find 
papers  touching  Parliamentary  levies  in  various  Bedfordshire 
parishes  (1642-3);  others  about  Royalist  levies  in  J<Jorfolk; 
letters  relating  to  the  movements  of  the  King's  army  in  Wales 
under  Byron  ;  a  full  account  of  the  defence  of  Bramton  Bryan 
Castle,  Herefordshire,  and  scattered  papers  illustrating  the 
general  distress  entailed  upon  the  community  during"  the  Civil 
War.  The  only  known  evidence  of  Cromwell  having  been  a 
captain  of  foot  is  here  supplied  by  a  warrant,  17  December, 
1642,  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  payment  of  moneys  to  "  Captain 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  with  a  holograph  letter  by  Cromwell  re- 
questing the  payment  to  be  made  to  Georee  Barton,  his  servant 
The  original  of  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke^s  account  of  his  em- 
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bassv  to  Sweden,  under  the  Commonwealth  in  1653,  exists,  as  is 
well  known,  at  Longleat.  But  among  the  papers  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  a  most  valuable  recovery  has  been  made  of  the  missing 
**  Annals"  of  Whitelocke — an  autobiography  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, mainly  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  recording  his  per- 
sonal history  from  his  birth  in  1605  up  to  July,  1675,  about  a 
month  before  his  death.  George  Waring. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Von  Sybel's  Historische  25eit»chrift,  erstes  Heft.  1873.  Pauli 
reviews  Freeman's  Nomtan  Coftquest,  vol.  iv.,  especially  praising 
Freeman's  account  of  the  commercial  rights  already  existing  at  Exeter, 
Lincoln,  &c.,  and  the  way  in  which  he  uses  the  historical  information 
contained  in  Dom^ay. — An  article  on  "Dante  and  the  Two  Confes- 
sions "  shows  that  Dante,  starting  from  Catholicism  as  his  bas's,  has  in 
many  points  emancipated  himself  from  the  priestly  theory,  and  so  far 
approximated  to  Protestantism. — An  account  of  Von  Harrach's  mission 
to  Spain,  1696*7,  supplies  a  clear  picture  of  the  relations  of  the  Spanish 
Court  to  Austria  and  France  just  before  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession.— Max  Lehmann  gives  a  critical  and  instructive  analysis  of  the 
French  accounts  of  the  war  of  1870  up  to  the  siege  of  Metz. — The 
literary  notices  contain  a  summary  of  Bmnner's  "  Origin  of  the  Jury 
System-"  Brunner  traces  it  back  through  the  Normans  to  the  Frankish 
kings,  who  introduced  this  mode  of  investigating  a  charge  as  a  means  of 
so  Mr  setting  aside  the  popular  law  of  trial,  much  as  the  Roman  pnetors 
allowed  modes  of  trial  which  practically  did  away  with  the  Jus  Civile. 
— There  are  also  short  notices  of  the  late  publications  of  the  Rolls 
Series,  Stubb's  edition  of  Hoveden,  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  Materials, 
Twiss's  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Gilbert's  Irish  Documents. 
The  number  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hanseatic 
Historical  Society  and  the  Munich  Historical  Commission.  The  whole 
number  is  a  very  good  one. 

New  Publications, 

Damus,    R.    Die    Slavenchronik    Arnolds'    von  Liibeck.     Liibeck : 

Grautafi*. 
Dkvic,   Dom.   CL,   et  Vaissette,   Dom.  J.  Histoire  Generale  de 

Languedoc.    Alph.  Picard. 
HoFFLER,   C.       Wahl  u.  Thronbesteigung   des    letzten    deutschen 

Papstes  Adrians  VI.     1522.     (Academy  Reprint.)  Wien:  Gerold's 

Sohn. 
Jacob,  P.  L.  (le  bibliophile).   Les  Courtisanes  de  Ta  Gr^ce,  d'apres  les 

aoteurs  grecs  et  latms.     Nice  :  J.  Gay. 
Jansen,  G.    Rochus  Friedrich  Graf  zu  Lynar,  konigl.  dan.  Statthalter 

der  Gra&chaflen  Oldenburg  u.  Delmenhorst.    Zur  Gesch.  der  nord. 

Politik  im  iStonjahrdt.    Oldenburg:  Schulze. 
MoLESWORTH,  W.  N.    Histoiy  of  England  from  1830.    In  3  vols. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 
MoREAU   DE  JoNNts.     L'Oc^an   des  anciens  et  les  peuples  prehis- 

toriques ;  Etudes  sur  la  g^ographie  primitive.     Paris  :  Didier. 
KiESE,  B.      De  Stephani  Byz.  auctoribus.    Commentatio  I.      Kiel: 

Schroeder. 
Palmer,  W.    The  Testimonies  concerning  the  Patriarch  Nicon :  and 

Histonr  of  the  Condemnation  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon.   (Vols.  II.  and 

III.  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar.)    Translated.     TrUbner. 
SciouT,  Ludovic.     Histoire  de  la  Constitution  civile  du  clerg^  (i79o- 

l8or).     L*£glise  et  TAssembl^e  constituante.     Paris  ;  Didot. 
Tettau,  B.    J.  A.     Ueber  die  epischen  Dichtun^en  der  finnischen 

Volker,  besonders  die  Kalewala.     Ein  Vortrag.     Erfurt :  Villaret. 
Thomas,    G.    M.      Die    altesten    Verordnungen    der   Venezianerf. 

auswartige  Angelegenheiten.     Aus  archivalischen  Quellen  (Academy 

Reprint).    Miinchen:  Franz. 


Philology. 

On  a  Cuneiform  Inaoription  deecribinflr  the  Delucre ;  by  G.  Smith. 
Read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  December  3rd, 
1872. 

CbaXdean  Account  of  the  Delude.  Photographed  by  Steph. 
Thompson,  with  translation  by  G.  Smith.  W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co. 
1872. 

Le  D^luffe  et  I'^Spop^  babylonienne,  par  Fr.  Lenormant.  Reprinted 
from  the  Corrhpondant     Paris,  1873. 

The  discovery  of  the  native  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Deluge,  which  has  rewarded  the  patience  and  skill  of  Mr. 
G.  Smith,  IS  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  ever 
made  in  the  province  of  archaeology.  The  trustworthiness 
of  Berosus  has  been  confirmed  in  the  most  decisive  way, 
thus  enabling  us  to  rely  upon  his  statements  where  they  are 


not  corroborated  by  the  monuments ;  and  a  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  origin  and  meaning-  of  Western  Aisiatic 
mythology.  The  story  of  the  Flood,  instead  of  being  bor- 
rowed by  the  Chaldean  historian  from  Genesis,  must  have 
been  derived  by  the  Hebrew  writers  from  Babylonia.  There 
alone  is  it  significant,  and  a  part  of  a  great  epic  cycle. 

The  narrative  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  tablet  of  a  series 
of  twelve  which  record  the  adventures  of  a  mythical  hero 
who  may  provisionally  be  called  Gisdhubar  or  Gisdhumas. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  three  mutilated  copies  of 
these  (from  the  library  of  Assur-bani-pal).  Mr.  Smith  has 
found  and  pieced  together  about  eighty  fragments  of  them. 
The  original  text  came  from  Erech,  and  must  have  been 
translated  into  Semitic  at  an  early  period,  since  the  three 
Assyrian  copies  present  variant  readings,  have  incorporated 
glosses  into  the  text,  and  have  sometimes  retained'  the 
original  hieratic  characters  when  their  modern  equivalents 
were  unknown.  Mr.  Smith's  unrivalled  powers  of  decipher- 
ing guarantee  the  substantial  correctness  of  his  translation) 
and  those  who  are  able  to  test  it  know  that  his  renderings 
are  fully  to  be  depended  upon,  except  of  course  in  the 
doubtfiil  reading  of  certain  proper  names. 

Gisdhubar  and  his  servant  Hea-bani,  according  to  the 
legend,  went  to  seek  the  translated  son  of  Ubara-tutu,  the 
Sisuthrus  of  Berosus,  whom  Mr.  Smith  calls  **Sisit."  After 
forty-five  days  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  is  reached,  where 
"Sisit"  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters  of  death.* 
He  tells  Gisdhubar  the  story  of  the  Flood  :  how  on  account 
of  his  piety  the  gods  of  his  "  ancient  city"  Surippak  warned 
him  of  a  deluge  that  was  about  to  destroy  all  mankind  for 
their  sins,  and  how  Hea  ordered  him  to  build  an  ark.  The 
height  and  breadth  of  this  were  the  same,  and  it  was  coated 
wiAin  and  without  with  bitumen.  This  preserved  "Sisit" 
and  his  family  and  pilot,  with  "  all  the  seed  of  life,''  for  the 
seven  days  during  which  the  deluge  (sent  by  the  sun-god) 
was  raging.  "AH  life"  was  "destroyed,"  and  the  ark 
finally  rested  on  "tjie  mountain  Nizir"  {Sad-u  Nt-zir).  After 
seven  more  days  "Sisit "  opened  the  window  and  sent  forth 
a  dove,  which  returned,  then  a  swallow,  which  also  returned, 
and  finally  a  raven  {aribi).  Then  he  left  the  ark  and  built 
an  altar  on  "the  peak  of  the  mountain"  i^siggurrat  sadi\ 
cutting  herbs  "by  sevens"  {'sida'  u  'siba*);  and  the  goes 
smelt  the  sacrifice,  and  at  Hea's  prayer  Bel  made  a  covenant 
with  "  Sisit "  and  declared  that  he  would  not  again  destroy 
man  with  a  flood  for  his  sins.  After  this  "Sisit"  was 
translated. 

Mr.  Smith  adds  to  his  translation  a  comparison  of  the 
cuneiform  narrative  with  the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  Ge- 
nesis, but  does  not  attempt  any  fiuther  analysis  pf  the  legend. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  however,  in  a  letter  to  the  At/uiutufn 
(December  8th,  1872)  suggested  that  Gisdhubar  was  a  solar 
hero,  the  twelve  tablets  recording  his  labours  during  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  eleventh  month  was  the 
month  "  of  rain  "  in  Accadian,  whence  the  name  of  the 
zodiacal  Aquarius;  and  this  would  suit  the  Deluge-myth 
as  perfectly  as  the  conquest  of  the  winged  bull  by  Gisdhubar 
in  the  second  tablet  agrees  with  the  second  month  "of  the 
favourable  bull "  (Taurus)  or  his  marriage  with  Istar  in  the 
sixth  tablet  with  the  sixth  month  "of  the  errand  of  Istar." 
The  suggestion  is  borne  out  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
legend  of  Bui,  a  sea-monster  which  demanded  an  annual 
tribute  of  young  girls  for  its  food  and  was  slain  by  Gisdhubar 
and  his  huntsman  Tsaid,  with  the  fourth  month  of  "  the 
seizer  of  seed"  (Cancer).  The  legend  is  compared  by  Lenor- 

•  Tuoni  is  the  river  of  death  in  the  Kalewala.  The  river  Datilla  is 
called  **  the  lord  of  the  house  of  death  "  in  W.  A.  I.  ii.  62,  50,  and 
Tu,  "the  setting"  sun,  is  given  as  the  god  of  death  (W.  A.  I.  iii. 
67,  21). 
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mant  with  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  which 
Eckstein  has  traced  back  to  Babylonia,  where  the  in- 
habitants were  originally  called  Kephenes  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  I  believe  that  the  third  tablet, 
answering  to  the  month  of  "  the  twins,"  or  "  the  bricks,"  as 
it  is  also  named,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  story  not  unlike 
that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  city, 
Enoch. 

M.  Lenormant's  pamphlet  is  an  acute  and  learned  com- 
mentary on  the  inscription.  He  shows  from  the  traditions 
given  by  Berosus,  as  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments,  that  the  Accadians  possessed  a  connected 
epic  cycle,  like  the  Kalewala  of  the  Fins  or  the  Kalepoeg 
of  the  Esths,  which  included  the  episodes  of  the  creation, 
the  ten  antediluvian  kings,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  &c.,  copied 
by  Greek  writers  from  Berosus.  This  cycle  was  borrowed 
by  the  Assyrians  along  with  the  old  theology  and  literature  ; 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Assyrians  ever  had  an  epic 
of  their  own,  such  as  M.  Lenormant  believes  he  can  recover 
from  the  pages  of  Ktesias,  and  whether  M.  R^nan's  view 
that  the  Semite  could  never  originate  an  epic  is  not  after  all 
the  true  one.  The  descent  of  Allat  of  Cutha,  another  form 
of  Istar,  into  the  land  of  the  dead,  which  is  translated  in 
Lenormant's  ''Essai  de  Commentaire  des  Fragments  de 
Bdrose,"  Frgt  xx.,  belongs  to  this  epic  After  lamenting 
the  premature  death  of  her  husband  "  The  Son  of  Life,*' 
Allat  passes  through  the  seven  gates,  at  each  of  which  she 
leaves  part  of  her  apparel,  down  to  Hades  and  the  golden 
throne  of  the  Anunnaci,  where  she  is  purified  by  Mamit, 
Istar,  and  Hea,  who  has  been  fetched  by  his  son  the  Sun- 
god.  The  story  clearly  refers  on  the  one  side  to  Tammuz, 
and  on  the  other  attaches  itself  to  the  legend  of  the  sixth 
month.  We  may  compare  the  legend  of  Tammuz  in  Ibn 
Wahshiya,  and  the  lament  of  the  gods  over  him  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.*  This  is  noticed  by  M.  Lenormant,  who  refers  to 
the  transformation  of  the  Vedic  deities  into  the  Iranian 
leaders  of  the  first  generations  of  mankind,  and  then  goes  on 
to^eview  the  Hindu  accoimt  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  'Satapatha-Brdhmana ;  and  Eugbne  Bumouf 
long  ago  proved  that  it  had  come  into  India  from  a  foreign 
source.  The  fish  that  aided  Manu  would  be  "  the  saving 
fish-god"  Hea,  the  earth  primarily,  and  then  the  deity  of  the 
hearth  and  the  river.  As  the  planet  Mercury,  Merodach, 
"the  eldest  son  of  Hea,"  was  called  "the  fish  of  Hea" 
(kha-Enu-d)  in  the  month  of  Adar  (February) ;  and  I  would 
explain  the  double  fish  of  the  modem  zodiac  by  the  fact 
that  the  last  month  of  the  year  was  a  double  one  through  the 
intercalated  Ve-Adar  (Accadian  dir-se),  M.  Lenormant 
suggests  that,  like  the  legend  of  the  Deluge,  the  churning  of 
the  sea  by  the  help  of  the  serpent  Vdsuki  also  made  its 
way  into  India  from  Babylonia ;  and  he  reminds  us  that 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  penetrated  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Indus, 
while  Sennacherib  speaks  of  the  precious  wood  of  Sinda^ 
and  Col.  Taylor  has  found  pieces  of  teak  at  Mugheir.  We 
may  add  to  this  the  mention  of  Miira  in  a  mythological 
tablet  as  a  name  of  the  sun.  Von  Bohlen  long  ago  ventured 
on  the  conjecture  that  Hi  in  Gen.  iii.  (a  misapprehension 
of  nin)  was  India,  and  the  land  of  Andiu,  which  is 
described  by  the  Assyrian  king  as  "  a  distant  place  "  (W.  A.  I. 
*•  3S>  9)»  ™*y  very  possibly  confirm  this,  the  loss  of  the 
initial  sibilant  showing  that  the  name  had  made  its  way  into 
Assyria  through  the  medium  of  a  Persian  population. 

The  more  I  investigate  the  mythology  of  Accad,  the  more 

•  Tammuz,  we  are  tpld,  belonged  to  the  Tanbans  or  Jahbasiyans, 
the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Babylonia.     Perhaps  we   may  discover 

GuH-dufd  or    Gan-duniyas  (Sonthem  Chaldaea)  in  the  ^j^i^   ^^ 

Dimeshki  and  the  variant  readings  with  an  inserted  sibilant  of  £1- 
Mairizi  (Chwolsohn,  "Die  Ssabier,^'  il  pp.  4Hi  607,  680). 


I  am  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  solar  origin. 
The  larger  part  of  the  gods,  such  as  Adar,  "  the  sun  of  the 
south,"  or  Rimmon,  "  the  south  sun  in  Elam,"  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  great  luminary  of  da3c»  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  epic  cycle  of  Babylonia  should  revolve 
round  the  same  centre.  Gisdhubar,  whose  ship  ^is  called 
"  the  ship  gis'tuk  "  in  W.  A.  I.  li.  46,  3,  may  be  the  god  of 
fire,  with  dhu^  "mass,"  or  "body,"  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
the  compound ;  and  the  name  read  "  Sisit "  by  Mr.  Smith 
means  "the  sun  of  life,"  which  would  be  pronounced  Tarn-si 
in  Accadian.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  this  with 
Tammuz.  The  character  of  Tammuz,  however,  better  suits 
the  first  husband  of  AUat-Istar,  whose  name  would  be  read 
in  Accadian  Du-zi  (see  W.  A.  I.  iii.  70,  120).  Now  this 
exactly  agrees  with  Duzu^  the  Assyrian  form  of  the  month 
Tammuz,  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  variant  Tammuz 
by  a  coldfusion  of  Tam-zi  and  Du-zi,  two  several  forms  of 
the  sun.  I^u-zi  is  associated  with  CiUu,  the  sun,  in  W.  A.  I. 
ii.  59,  and  Istar  seems  there  to  appear  as  his  mother. 
The  translation  of  Tam-zi,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  us  to  the 
Biblical  Enodi,  whose  name  (like  that  of  *Qai/i^9  in  Berosus) 
may  be  explained  by  kha-Enu-ci^  "  the  fish  of  Hea,"  that  is, 
Merodach  at  the  close  of  the  365  days  of  the  year.  Now 
Merodach  was  primarily  solar,  as  is  shown  by  his  Accadian 
name  Amar-ud  or  Amar-utuciy  "  the  circle  of  the  sun,"  and 
he  might  be  described  as  rising  either  out  of  the  earth  (Hea) 
or  out  of  the  water.  The  name  of  Tam-zi's  father,  again, 
Ubara-tutu^  or  "  the  glow  of  sunset "  (see  W.  A.  I.  iL 
2,  254)  perhaps  reminds  us  of  ^^^  "  the  setting  "  sun.  How 
Tam-zi  comes  to  be  called  Sisuthrus  by  Berosus  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  say ;  since  Sisuthrus  must  be  Susru,  an  old 
Chaldean  name  of  Anu,  or  Na,  "  the  sky."  Mi  or  MM, 
however,  seems  to  claim  kindred  with  the  Biblical  Noah, 
and  an  ancient  Accadian  ritual  speaks  of  "  the  great  flood 
of  Anu  in  the  midst  of  heaven  "  (W.  A.  I.  ii.  19,  40).  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  Anu  was  rather  the  sky  of  day,  as 
synonymous  with  the  sun,  his  mother  Ztgara,  or  "  heaven,** 
being  the  sky  properly  so-called ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Nagidhdha,  the  wife  of  Anu,  is  "the  queen-mother,  the 
moon."  At  the  same  time  a  geographical  discrepancy  has  to 
be  admitted:  Gutium  or  Kutu,  which  seems  to  be  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Syria,  is  called  "  the 
fortress  of  Anu'*  (W.  A.  I.  ii.  48,  14),  while  Nizir  was  the 
mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Assyria,  which,  according 
to  Assur-nazir-pal,  was  called  by  its  inhabitants  Lullu  of 
Cinipa.  Still  the  situation  of  Gutium  is  not  quite  certain ; 
and  we  find  Anu  entitled  "  the  lord  of  the  land  of  the 
East "  (W.  A.  I.  ii.  54,  45).  A.  H.  Sayce. 


Library  of  Anglo-Sazon  Proaa  [Biblioth^k  der  angdsachsischtn 
Prosa."]  Von  C.  W.  M.  Grein.  Erster  Band.  Cassefund  Gottin- 
gen  :    G.  Wigand.     1872. 

In  the  present  work  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  a  series 
of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  texts  by  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
"  BibUothek  der  angelsachsischen  Poesie."  Dr.  Grein  says 
in  his  preface  that  he  originally  looked  forward  to  passing 
some  time  in  England,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  his  texts 
directly  firom  the  MSS.  instead  of  having  to  base  them  on 
the  often  untrustworthy  English  editions.  Unfortunately  he 
has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  has  therefore 
been  obliged,  as  in  his  edition  of  the  poetry,  to  follow  the 
English  editions,  only  regulating  the  orthography  and 
making  such  emendations  as  were  possible  without  access  to 
the  MSS. 

This  plan  has,,  however,  been  modified  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  the  present  volume  was  nearly  all  printed  off,  Dr. 
Grein  received  intelligence  firom  England  of  the  great  inac- 
curacy of  the  later  English  editions,  with  an  offer  to  collate 
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the  proof-sheets  of  future  texts  with  the  MSS.  before  publi- 
cation. The  present  volume  being  so  far  advanced,  it  was 
not  judged  advisable  to  delay  its  issue  till  it  was  collated 
with  the  MSS.,  especially  as  the  edition  on  which  it  is 
based  was  described  as  being  tolerably  accurate.  The  results 
of  such  a  collation  arc,  however,  to  be  given  in  a  later 
volume. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  assistance  will 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  series.  Indeed,  without 
MS.  correction  '  much  of  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  : 
only  those  who  have  gone  through  the  weary  drudgery 
of  correcting  such  work  as  the  A.S.  publications  of  the 
Surtees  Society  word  for  word  by  the  MSS.  can  fully  appre- 
ciate its  importance.  The  best  guarantee  for  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  the  task  is  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  has 
undertaken  it — Mr.  Skeat,  of  Cambridge.  We  earnestly  hope 
Mr.  Skeat  may  not  be  left  alone,  and  that  other  competent 
Saxonists  may  come  forward  in  the  same  liberal  and  disin- 
terested way.  We  should  of  course  like  better  still  to  see 
the  burden  taken  oflf  Dr.  Grein's  shoulders,  and  see  the  work 
done  efficiently  by  Englishmen ;  but  of  this  there  seems  Jittle 
chance  at  present 

While  wishing  Dr.  Grein  every  success  in  his  spirited 
undertaking,  we  cannot  suppress  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
value  of  some  of  his  future  texts,  even  with  the  promised 
MS.  collation.  In  those  cases  where  they  are  founded  on  a 
single  MS.  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  result — instead 
of  the  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  often  inaccurate  English 
edition  we  shall  have  a  cheap  and  reliable  text  in  the  most 
convenient  form.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  MSS.  the  case 
is  very  different  A  reproduction  of  a  single  MS.  or  a  text 
founded  on  a  mass  of  readings  gathered  at  random  from  a 
variety  of  MSS.  of  diflferent  ages  and  value  cannot  be  called 
a  "critical"  text  The  MSS.  themselves  must  first  be  accu- 
rately  classed  by  age,  dialect,  and  genealogy.  Now  this 
can  only  be  done  by  a  man  who  has  qualifications  which 
Dr.  Grein  cannot  and  does  not  possess.  He  is  ignorant 
of  A.S.  i>aldeography,  and  can  get  his  knowledge  of  the 
MSS.  only  at  second-hand,  and  seems  to  know  nothing 
about  the  chronology  and  dialects  of  the  language,  if  we  may 
infer  so  much  from  his  treatment  of  the  old  forms  in  the 
poetry.  Of  the  gross  misconceptions  prevalent  both  at 
home  and  abroad  about  the  chronology  of  the  language  I 
have  already  given  full  proofs  in  the  preface  to  my  edition 
of  the  A.S.  Pastoral,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  develop- 
ment even  of  the  JVest-Saxon  dialect  has  been  totally 
misunderstood. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  if  Englishmen  had  done  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  and  the  study  of  English  had  been 
properly  supported  by  our  great  educational  bodies,  the  work 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  a 
foreigner  might  have  been  long  ago  done  at  home  in  a  com- 
plete and  satis&ctory  way. 

The  present  volume  contains  Elfric's  treatise  "  De  Vetere 
et  Novo  Testamento,"  his  translations  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  with  the  Latin 
text  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  spelling  is  so  far  normal- 
ized that  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  regularly 
accented,  and  the  Uioms  are  distributed  according  to  Rask's 
mle.  In  the  case  of  all  other  alterations  the  MS.  reading  is 
given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  all  this  we  think  Dr. 
Grein  has  shown  a  sound  judgment.  The. accents  and  thorns 
of  the  MSS.  are  hardly  ever  given  accurately  in  the  editions, 
and  their  restoration  would  not  repay  the  trouble  of  collation. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Grein  has 
not  abandoned  the  v  for  w  and  a  for  short  a  introduced  by 
GrimnL  These  arbitrary  innovations  were  never  accepted 
in  England  (except  perhaps  by  a  few  servile  imitators)  and 


Scandinavia,   and  are  now  being   dropped  even   in   Ger- 
many.   We  should  also  be  glad  to  know  Dr.  Grein's  reasons 
for  retaining  the  long    exploded  instrumental   in  ^  (mtd 
flasd,  &c.) 

The  critical  emendations  are  few,  the  texts  as  given  by 
Thwaites  and  de  LTsle  being  apparently  accurate  enough, 
and  many  of  them  are  self-evident  corrections  of  scribal  or 
typographical  errors.  Some,  however,  of  Dr.  Grein's  alter- 
ations we  consider  unnecessary,  such  as  andswarode  for 
answarode  (Exod.  vi.  12) — a  perfectly  legitinlate  form; 
others,  such  as  wateru  for  wceiera  (Gen.  viii.  i),  very  doubtful ; 
others  again,  s\xd^2iScidhde2Si6,cydhdest{ox  ctdde  (Gen.  ix.  22) 
and  cyddest  (Gen.  xix.  19),  absolutely  erroneous.  When  Dr. 
Grein  begins  to  collect  references  for  his  prose  lexicon  he 
will  find  that  cydde  is  the  regular  late  West-Saxon  preterite 
of  cydhariy  and  that  cydhde  is  almost  an  archaism  at  this 
period.  The  plur-pret.  hi  abiian  is  quite  usual,  and  Dr.  Grein's 
ingenious  emendation  ahitun  introduces  into  a  late  W.S.  text 
a  form  which  is  archaic  even  in  Alfred  ian  English.  We  do  not 
wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  minutiae  of  this  kind,  but 
they  are  worth  noticing  as  showing  how  much  caution  is 
necessary  in  introducing  conjectural  emendations  even 
into  late  W.S.  texts,  and  therefore  how  doubly  cautious  the 
editor  must  be  in  the  case  of  archaic  or  dialectic  forms. 

H.  Sweet. 

Mnemoesme,  Bibliotheca  Philologica  Batava.  Scripsemnt  C.  G. 
Cobet,  C.  M.  Francken,  H.  van  Herwerden,  S.  A.  Naber,  W.  G. 
Pluygers,  alii.  CoUegerant  H.  T.  Karsten,  H.  J.  Polak,  H.  W. 
van  der  Mey.    Nova  Series,  Vol.   i.,  pars  i.   Lugduni-Batavorum. 

1873. 
Under  this  title  begins  a  new  period  of  the  Miumosyncy  a  periodical 

which  has  already  lived  longer  than  any  of  the  similar  attempts  made  of 
late  years  in  England.  Without  going  into  the  reasons  of  this  singular 
contrast,  which  would  involve  us  in  a  comparison  between  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  continent  and  the  accomplishments  which  pass  under  the 
same  name  in  this  country,  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  preceding 
volumes  are  to  be  found  both  the  Varia  lectiones  and  the  Nmxx  lectiones 
of  Cobet.  The  new  part  begins  -with  an  important  contribution  from 
the  same  illustrious  scholar  on  the  Scholia  to  the  Odyssey.  These  Scholia, 
though  much  less  valuable  than  the  Scholia  to  the  Iliad,  have  had  the 
advantage  of  much  more  attention  from  scholars.  They  have  been 
edited  by  Buttmann,  and  again  by  W.  Dindorf  (Oxonii,  1855),  ^^  ^^t 
being  the  edition  on  which  Cobet's  annotations  are  composed.  Of  the 
numerous  and  suggestive  emendations,  given  in  an  article  of  nearly 
sixty  pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  one  about  which  there  could 
be  a  doubt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  the 
Iliad,  promised  so  many  years  ago  by  W.  Dindorf,  will  appear  in  time 
to  call  forth  a  similar  commentary  from  Cobet.  The  remamtbg  articles 
are: — **Varia,"by  W.  G.  Pluygers,  chiefly  on  Catullus  and  Cicero's 
letters  ;  **  Ad  Thucydidem,"  by  H.  van  Herwerden,  valuable  notes  de- 
voted partly  to  suggesting  emendations,  partly  to  the  equally  useful  task 
of  vindicating  the  text  against  those  of  other  scholars — ^the  writer  bat 
made  a  careful  comparison  of  Dion  Cassius  ;  "  Frontoniana,"  by  J.  J. 
Comelissen.  There  is  also  a  short  note  by  Cobet  cotrecting  a  place  in 
Dio  Chrysostomus.  Altogether  the  periodical  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
fixture  of  classical  studies  in  Holland. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

HermeB,  vol.  vii.  pt.  3,  contains :— -R.  Hercher :  On  Greek  prose 
writers.  [Dio  Chrysostomus,  ApoUodonis,  HorapoUo,  &c.] — C.  E. 
Geppcrt :  Arcadius  or  Theodosius.  [In  the  treatise  irept  r&wy,  fiist  pub- 
lished by  Barker  in  1820,  Arcadius  merely  copied  an  abridgement  made  by 
Theodosius  from  the  first  nineteen  books  of  Herodian's  Ka^oXuri)  itpoataUiQ^ 
and  added  a  section  of  the  Grammar  of  Theodosius  and  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Ka^.  wpwrudia  made  by  an  unknown 
hand.  This  appears  on  comparing  three  MSS.  (Matritensis,  Hauniensis, 
and  Bodleianus)  which  contain  the  abridgement  of  Theodosius  under  his 
name,  with  one  (Parisiensis  2102)  which  has  also  the  pieces  added  by 
Arcadius.  A  number  of  corrections  are  given  from  the  Matritensis.] — 
O.  Liiders  :  An  artist's  inscription  from  Athens.  ['A*Tt5^ou  KaXXoiWdiTf 
iTolei  6  ^eadov,  found  on  one  of  the  funeral  monuments  which  were 
built  into  the  wall  of  Themistocles.] — H.  Jordan :  The  results  of  the  ex- 
cavations in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  [Deals  mainly  with  two  points,  the 
history  of  the  destruction  of  the  Forum  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  of 
its  construction  or  re -arrangement  by  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The  rubbish 
(forty  feet  thick)  under  which  it  has  been  buried  is  shown  to  consist 
neither  of  gradual  deposit  nor  of  the  remains  of  the  aneient  buildings. 
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but  of  stti^flf  shot  there  at  particular  times.] — M.  Haupt:  Conjectanea. — 
Th.  Mommsen :  The  Roman  camp-cities.  [Discusses  tne  growth  of  muni- 
cipal communities  out  of  the  permanent  camps  of  the  legions.  Such  camps 
were  first  formed,  when  the  principle  of  a  standing  army  was  recognised, 
under  Augustus,  but  the  notions  of  "camp  "and  "city"  were  long  regarded 
as  incompatible,  and  the  legions  were  not  usually  quartered  in  cities.  The' 
Pretorians  were  exceptional.  Colonia  A^ppinensis,  after  it  received 
that  title,  ceased  to  be  the  kibema  of  a  garrison.  Hence  new  communities 
soon  grew  up  round  the  camps,  called  (from  the  booths  erected  by  the 
camp-followeis)  canabae  legionis.  Two  forms  of  government  may  be 
traced  by  inscriptions ;  one  more  purely  military,  under  a  curator 
fffUrarunrum  et  cwium  Romanorum  qui  consistunt  ad  canabas  Ugionis^ 
another  more  like  but  still  carefully  distinguished  from  a  municipal 
constitution,  under  two  magistri  (priests)  and  an  adilis.  The  first  camp 
which  received  municipal  rights  without  the  removal  of  the  garrison  was 
V^a  (Xanten),  made  a  colony  by  Trajan  under  the  name  Trajana, 
Of  the  three  quarters  of  the  legions  in  Britain  York  was  made  a  colony, 
the  date  unknown:  the  other  two,  Caerleon  {Castra  legionis)  and  Chester 
{Castra),  were  not :  hence  they  never  received  any  oflier  names.]— L.  v. 
Svbel :  On  Simonides  of  Amorgus.  [Called  forth  by  Ribbeck's  criticism 
of  the  "  Mirror  of  women  "  in  the  Kh,  Mus.  xx.  74. J— Miscellaneous : — 
C.  £.  Geppert :  '* Manuscript  Emendations,"  and  "On  the  Greek  Gram- 
marians.' — Th.  Mommsen :  Quingenta  mUia.  [On  the  use  of  Q  or  q  to 
denote  that  number.] — H.  Jordan  :  Expressions  of  rustic  Latin.  [Ague- 
ductium,  UrrimoHumt  instead  of  the  literary  aquae  ductus,  terrae  mofus.] 


New  Publications.  . 

Aben  Esrae,   a.      Commentarii  in  libnim  Esther,   altera  recensio 

hucusque  ignota,  quam  ex  codice  Harleiano  ed.  Jos.   Zedner.     Ed. 

2.     Berlin  :  Cohn. 
Carnuth,  'O.     De  Etymologici  magni  fontibus.    Berlin :  Bomtraeger. 
Glanning,    F.     Syntaktische    Studien  zu  Marot,    ein    Beitrag  zur 
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Kenelxn  ChiUincrly :  his  Adventures  and  Opinions.  By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Caxtons."    Blackwood.     1873. 

There  is  one — perhaps  only  one — of  the  criticisms  which 
have   been  passed  on  Lord  Lytton  as  a  novelist  that  a 
candid  review  of  his  works  will  prove  to  be  undeserved. 
He  never  wrote  himself  out     JCenelm  ChiUwf^  is  in  all 
respects  a  characteristic  performance,  and    will   leave  its 
author's  reputation  unaltered  for  better  or  worse.     It  may  be 
that  the  characters  are  unreal,  the  thought  shallow,  and  the 
feeling  artificial  j  but  from  the  days  oiPelham  onwards  Lord 
Lytton's  works  have  shown  a  sihgular  capacity  for  living 
through  su<!h  accusations  without   needing   to  live  them 
down.    And  whatever  merits  there  were  in  Pelham  are  just 
as  conspicuous  in  Kenelm.     The  author  has  kept  pace  with 
the  times,  and  unless  his  public  has  grown  more  critical 
or  is  Mask  with  the  number  of  competitors  for  its  favour  there 
is  no  reason  why  his  last  success  should  be  less  than  his 
first.     His  subject  is  still  the  same,  as  indeed  it  almost 
always  was :  an  afifectionate  satire  upon  a  young  man  bent 
upon  rising  superior  to  the  age  of  which  he  was  the  pride 
and  ornament,  and  though  never  quite  succeeding  to  his  own 
or  the  author's  satisfaction,  covering  himself  with  glory  in 
the  attempt    Kenelm's  weak  side,  we  are  told  in  the  second 
volume,  was  "  a  passionate  longing  to  find  ideal  truth  in  real 
life."    Lord  Lytton's  weak  side  was  a  passionate  longing 
to  find  ideal  truth  in  his  own  novels  \  and  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  his  heroes'  searchings,  though  never 
presented  to  the  imagination  as  successfiil,  yet  constituted 
the  realization  of  his  own  ambition.     His  prefaces — ^with 
their  plaintive  conceit  and  unconvincing  allegory  of  interpre- 
tation— ^are  quite  trustworthy  as  accounts  of  what  he  wished 
to  have  done,  though  amusingly  out  of  proportion  to  what 
he  acttially  did.     If  good  intentions  and  capital  letters  could 
have  turned  the  walking  gentlemen  of  fashionable  melodrama 
into  personifications  of  Genius,  Intellect,  Will,  Nature,  Pas- 
sion and  the  various  other  abstractions  which  he  tried  to  figure 
to  himself  in '  earthly  disguise  as  Maltravers,   Godolphin, 
Darrell,  Alice,  Leonard,  and  the  rest, — ^the  prefaces  would 
have  been  less  absurd,  as  well  as  less  indispensable  \  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  characters  really  repre- 


sent all  that  Lord  Lytton  could  represent  of  as  much  as  he 
could  apprehend  of  the  inner  nature  of  such  ideal  entities. 
But  no  great  artist  ever  talked  so  much  about  his  art,  and 
no  man  of  genius  ever  took  so  much  trouble  to  describe  his 
own  distinguishing  quality.  The  spirit  of  the  ideal  declined 
to  grace  his  pages,  so  he  tried  to  represent  its  bodily  pre- 
sence ;  but  it  is  sufficiendy  obvious  that  a  noveHst  who  fails 
in  idealising  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  personifying  the  ideal  essences  that  have  been 
always  absent  fi^om  his  ken.  Thackeray,  who  was  not  in  a 
position  to  criticise  his  want  of  speculative  profimdity  or 
aesthetic  intuition,  and  evidently  rather  enjoyed  his  power  as 
a  story-teller,  has  said,  better'  than  any  one  since,  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  of  the  absurdities  of  his  earlier  manner  and 
the  disparity  between  his  advertised  intentions  and  execution. 
But  novelists  seldom  err  by  taking  too  serious  a  view  of 
their  mission,  and  as  Lord  Lytton  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by 
the  standard  he  preferred,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  as 
much  justice  to  Kenelm  Chillingly  as  if  its  author  had  lived 
to  denounce  once  more  the  indolence  of  inappreciative 
reviewers  and  interpret  it  himself  for  their  confusion. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  rather  amusing.     The  hero — 
called  Kenehn  by  his  father,  after  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  grow  up  clever,   chivalrous,   and 
muscular,   and  Chillingly  by  the  author,  in  dark  allusion 
to  the  frigid  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  gene- 
ration— begms  his  career  as  the  victim  and  the  exponent  of 
New  Ideas.     On  coming  of  age  he  addresses  his  father's 
tenants  with  ^eerfuUy  discouraging  remarks  on   science, 
morals,  and  political  economy  that  prove  him  not  only  to 
have  assimilated  the  most  advanced  views  of  that  enlightened 
organ  the  Londoner^  but  to  have  reached  the  still  higher 
point  of  esoteric  wisdom  at  which  those  views  themselves 
appear  trite  and  unimportant     He  regards  the  world  as  a 
sham,  himself  as  a  sham,  and  solaces  himself  by  launching 
languid  epigrams  at  his  parents,  who,  having  nothing  better 
to  do  with  him,  decide  that  he  must  travel.     A  chance 
encotmter  with  a  pedestrian  artist  determines  him  to  travel 
incognito  and  on  foot,  and  the  versatility  of  Lord  Lyttoh's 
invention  is  shown  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  a  school  of  fiction  with  which  he  could  natu- 
rally have  so  little  affinity  as  that  of  muscular  Christianity. 
Kenelm  champions   two  distressed  damsels,  sets  a  great 
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many  people    to  rights  morally  and  intellectually,   earns 
two  shillings  at  haymaking,  and  swears  an  eternal  friend- 
ship with  a  promising  farrier  whom  he  has  knocked  down 
and  crossed  in  love.     All  this  is  not  much  in  the  manner  of 
Godolphin  or  Eugene  Aram,  but  from  the  first  Kenelm  and 
all  the  other  estimable  characters  have  a  way  every  now 
and  then  of  talking  pure  Bulwer  for  a  page  or  two  together 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  dramatic"  propriety,  and  as 
the  work  proceeds  the  foreign  influence  wears  off,  and  the 
hero  drops  both  his  cynicism  and  his  aggressive  benevo* 
lence,  retaining  only  a  sceptical  contempt  for  ambition  and 
love,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  old-fashioned  Bulwer  senti- 
mentality.     There   is   not   much   plot,   and   the  dramatis 
persona  are  mostly  old  acquaintances.      The  man  of  the 
world  is  a  fashionable  editor  instead  of  a  peer ;  the  inevita- 
ble cousin  and  political  rival,  who  is  distinguished  as  usual 
from  the  true  hero  by  more  practical  sense  and  less  moral 
sensibility,  is  much  less  unscrupulous  than  in  The  Caxtons 
or  My  Novell  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  new  ideas,  the  world  had 
after  all  advanced  somewhat  in  conscientiousness.     The 
artist,  whom  we  had  better,  if  we  can,  regard  as  typifying  the 
ideal  votary  of  Nature,  has  about  as  much  character  as  Vance 
in  What  will  he  do  with  it?    Cecilia,  the  first  heroine,  is 
an  equally  shadowy  figure,  but  that  is  no  argument  against 
her  having  been  intended  to  represent  the  Real,  Attainable 
Domestic  Felicity,  Practical  Life  with  its  pleasures  and  duties, 
or  anything  else  of  the  same  sort.     As  to  Lily,  the  second 
and  principal  heroine,  who  converts  Kenelm  back  from  the 
New  Ideas  to  a  saving  sense  of  the  importance  of  public 
virtue  and  private  happiness,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture 
what  she  was  meant,  or  rather  what  she  was  not  meant,  to 
symbolize.    She  is  young  and  childish  and  uncultivated  ;  a 
poet,  or  rather  "  a  poem,"  a  believer  in  fairies,  a  tamer  of 
butterflies,  and  a  proficient  in  the  singularly  tame  and  empty 
generalities  which  Lord  Lytton  used  to   mistake  for  the 
metaph)rsics  of  emotion.   She  was  the  ward  of  the  artist,  who 
had  arranged  her  education  to  his  fancy,  and  meant  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  he  was  famous  and  she  old  enough.     No 
doubt  some  moral  lesson  or  aesthetic  truth  was  adumbrated 
in  Lil/s  preference  of  Kenelm  over*  Melville,  and  when, 
loviiig  the  first,  she  promises  to  marry  the  other  from  grati- 
tude  and  dies    consequently  of  consumption  before  the 
wedding,  this  no  doubt  proves  that  to  "  find  ideal  truth  in 
real  life"  it  is  necessary  to  have  loved  and  lost,  and  since 
further  it  is  ideal  truth  in  bodily  shape  which  the  hero  is 
supposed  to  love  and  lose,  it  follows  that  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days  he  must  be  content  with  real  truth,  i.e.  Cecilia 
Travers,  the  exemplary  young  lady  whose  affections  he  had  dis- 
paraged in  the  first  volume  under  the  influence  of  New  Ideas 
in  general  and  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Decimus  Roach  on 
celibacy  in  particular.  In  saying  that  Lord  Lytton  kept  pace 
with  the  times  we  only  mean  that  he  was  not  more  out  of 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  the  last  decade  than  he  had 
always  been  with  the  serious  convictions  of  those  amongst 
his  contemporaries  who  had  convictions.    He  knew  approxi- 
mately what  was  believed  by  different  parties,  but  only  at 
second  hand,  and  without  sufficient  sympathy  or  insight  to 
secure  him  against  such  occasional  inconsistencies  as  this  of 
making  Kenelm  reinforce  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom 
learnt  in  literary  London  society  by  the  spiritual  precepts  of 
an  advanced  Oxford  Anglican  on  the  "  Approach  to  Angels." 
So  industrious  a  workman  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  confound  Lord  Bantam  with  Lothair.     Similarly  we  are 
at  a   loss    to   recognise    any  known  forms  of  "  German 
sesthetical  philosophy"  in  the  cheerfiil  morality  which  im- 
presses Kenelm  so  much  in  the  mouth  of  a  country  clergy- 
man's wife  as  to  mark  the  tinning  point  in  his  conversion 
from  the  New  Ideas,  and  especially  from  one  of  the  most 


highly  esteemed  amongst  them,  the  "  Not-worth-while  Idea," 
which  he  had  hitherto  "  made  the  basis  of  his  philosophi- 
cal system."     The  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is  that  it  is  worth  while  first  to  fall  in  love — either  with  the 
Ideal  or  the  Real,  as  Providence  may  dispose — and  secondly, 
and  most  emphatically,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  become  an 
enlightened  Conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    To  complete  the  account  of  his  "  adventures  and 
opinions"  we  should  perhaps  add  that  he  valued  diurches 
because  their  bells,  heard  from  outside,  remind  him  that  it  is 
possible  to  believe  **  that  Nature  has  a  God  and  man  has  a 
life  hereafter ;"  and  that  after  having  been  introduced  to  us  as 
*'  this  strange  man  who  surveyed  ^he  objects  and  pursuits  of 
his  fellows  with  a  yearning  desire  to  share  them,"  murmuring 
to  himself,  "  I  cannot — I  do  not  stand  in  this  world ;  like 
a  ghost  I  glide  beside  it  and  look  on" — he  is  made  in  the 
last  chapter  to  confess  and  resolve  :  "  We  must  go  through 
the  romance  of  life  before  we  clearly  detect  what  is  grand  in 
its  realities.     I  can  no  longer  lament  that  I  stand  estranged 
from  the  objects  and  pursuits  of  my  race.     I  have  learned 
how  much  I  have  with  them  in  common  .    .    .     My  choice 
is  made.     Not  that  of  deserter,  that  of  soldier  in  the  ranks." 
After  this  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  Lord  Lytton's 
mind  preserved  its  youth  to  the  last.     Leaving  out  the  dis- 
quisitions, Kefteim  Chillingly  would  be  a  fair  average  story 
of  fashionable  life,  rather  slight  in  structure,  but  pleasantly 
written.     But  Lord  Lytton's  novels  without  the  disquisitions 
would  certainly  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out 
The  disquisitions  are  the  hero  and  the  hero  is  the  author. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  age  of  both  varied  together,  .and 
nominally  perhaps  this  was  true,  but  really  time  stood  still, 
alike  with  the  author   and   his   characters,  who,  whether 
introduced  first  as  of  mature  years,  or  supposed  to  pass  from 
youth  to  middle  age  under  our  eyes,  were  in  practice  always 
the  same  ageless,  colourless  mouthpiece'  of  the  same  sterile 
worship  of  the  ideal ;  there  was  something  touching  in  the 
earnest  pertinacity  which    erected  so  many  altars  to  the 
Unknown  God,  Gfenius,  but  since  the  God  chose  to  remain 
unknown,  a  wiser  worshipper  would  not  have  affected  the 
mien  of  an  initiated  priest  of  his  mysteries.    This  admixture  of 
personal  vanity  made  critics  of  the  serious  sort  less  indulgent 
to  his  failures  than  perhaps  the  laudable  height  of  his  aims 
gave  him  a  right  to  expect ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his  popu- 
larity with  the  uncritical  public  was  too  considerable  to  make 
it  easy  to  regard  him  as  ^  object  of  pity — except  for  praise 
withheld,  which  could  not  honestly  be  given.     Yet  popu- 
larity so  wide  and  sustained  is  a  sign  of  some  kind  of 
power,  and  future  historians  of  literature  will  be  interested 
in  the  question  what  the   power  was  that  left  its  owner 
in  such  Egyptian  darkness  respecting  its  true  nature  and 
extent     It  is  generally  admitted  that  his  works  might  be  so 
divided  amongst  half-a-dozen  writers  as  to  have  furnished  as 
many  creditable  third-rate  reputations,  and  it  is  argued  by 
some  that  several  third-rate  reputations  together  must  be  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  second ;  and  so  far  as  the  man 
himself  is  concerned  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  secure  even  second-rate  fame  for  his  best  works,  while  it 
is  certainly  hard  that  a  writer  who  put  so  much  of  himself 
into  his  books  should  have  most  chance  of  being  remembered 
if  they  are  forgotten.     Lord  Lytton  was  an   exceedingly 
clever  writer,  and  it  is  perhaps  within  the  boimds  of  possi- 
bility that  under  more  favourable  circumstances  the  same 
amount  of  cleverness    might    have    produced   a   smaller 
quantity   of   better    work;   of  ability  imattached,   merely 
literary  cleverness,  he  possessed  an  abundant  supply,  and 
these  gifts  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  original  power 
of  an    inferior  kind  in  ages  possessing  fixed  tradidons, 
classical  models,  and  definite  literary  ideals.     But  in  the 
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absence  of  any  original,  spontaneous  impulse  or  creative 
power  he  could  do  nothing,  in  an  age  of  literary  individual- 
ism, but  compile  and  invent  with  dexterity  enough  to  deceive 
the  unwary  and  himself.  He  believed  that  his  place  was 
amongst  the  foremost  of  contemporary  writers,  but  he  could 
not  advance  in  any  direction  himself,  much  less  lead  others, 
until  he  had  determined  whither ;  and  this  question,  which 
is  scarcely  settled  in  Kendm  Chillingly^  was  certainly  not 
settled  in  his  earlier  works. 

The  style  of  composition  to  which  he  was  naturally  most 
inclined  seems  to  have  been  the  old-fashioned  florid 
romance,  in  which — to  borrow  his  own  criticism  on  Byron — 
sentiment  is  painted  nearly  as  strongly  as  if  it  were  passion, 
while  the  interest  is  sustained  by  an  assortment  of  crimes, 
perils,  and  misfortunes  of  approved  melodramatic  types.  In 
Falkland  the  tendency  was  unrestrained :  in  Pdhatn  there 
is  a  subsidiary  plot  of  the  same  order^  though  the  success  of 
the  book  was  owing  to  the  cleverness,  then  new,  of  its  social 
satire.  The  motive  in  compositions  of  this  school  is  gene- 
rally a  passion  much' too  mysteriously  profound  to  have  its 
origin  described  within  the  compass  of  the  work:  it  is 
usually  something  -tragical  connected  with  women — ^ven- 
geance for  some  ancient  wrong,  a  sacred  vow,  or  something 
equally  elasdc  and  remote  from  ordinary  experience.  Even 
in  My  N<yvd  and  What  will  he  do  with  it?  the  old 
leaven  is  nearly  as  active  as  in  Godoiphin  or  Pdhatn,  In 
this  respect  Bulwer  was  always  rather  behind  the  taste  of 
the  ordinary  educated  public,  but  though  he  could  not 
altogether  reform,  he  tried  to  amend,  especially  after  the 
warning  conveyed  in '  Thackeray's  parody  and  Jeames' 
letter.  What  he  wrote  in  this  vein  could  not  possibly  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  genius  except  in  his  teens,  scarcely 
even  by  a  man  of  talent  unless  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation ; 
it  was  justly  fatal  to  him  with  the  critics,  and  was  a  serious 
weight  on  his  general  popularity. 

It  was  probably  a  sense  of  something  wanting  to  complete 
his  success  in  the  romance  of  incident,  character,  and  pas- 
sion that  made  Bulwer  turn  his  attention  to  the  capital  to 
be  made  out  of  theories  of  art  and  morality.  The  person 
and  adventures  of  the  conventional  hero  were  to  derive  pro- 
founder  significance  from  association  with  a  few  windy 
propositions  about  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  influences  of 
the  universe  ;  while  the  plot  of  the  story  was  to  be  dignified 
by  conveying  some  social  doctrine  or  speculative  opinion. 
In  the  first  innovation,  which  has  been  referred  to  already, 
Bulwer  to  some  extent  followed  a  German  tendency,  which 
his  writings  have  since  helped  to  strengthen ;  but  he  was 
less  sincere  than  his  models  and  less  ingenious  than  his 
imitators.  When  writers  of  the  school  of  Tieck  and 
Novalis  turned  romance  into  allegory  the  hidden  meaning 
was  really  what  the  romance  was  written  to  convey ;  with 
Bulwer  it  was  an  after-thought,  or  at  best  the  two  were 
invented  together ;  later  Germans,  like  Auerbach — we  are 
of  course  speaking  of  his  novels,  not  his  Village  Tales — 
though  they  may  not  have  a  much  clearer  purpose  than  we 
have  traced  in  Kmelm  Chillingiyy  still  follow  a  different  plan 
in  trying  to  give  artificial  force  to  its  expression.  They  con- 
template a  platitude  till  it  swells,  to  the  eye  of  sentiment, 
into  an  object  of  enthusiasm,  where  Bulwer  used  rather  to 
take  for  granted  a  commonplace  sentiment  and  then  extract 
or  append  the  nearest  approach  to  a  recondite  reflection 
which  occurred  to  him  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  defect  in  a 
work  of  fiction  for  the  author  to  have  to  appear  as  his  own 
chorus.  This  Lord  Lytton  never  felt,  and  since  in  1851  he 
placed  Ernest  Maltravers  and  Alice  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
his  works,  expressly  on  account  of  the  moral — the  hero, 
Genius,  in  love  with  Nature,  bereaved  of  her  presence,  and 
finally  re-united  to  her  chastened  and  refined,  &c. — we  are 


certainly  justified  in  believing  his  title  to  immortality  to  be 
as  slender  as  several  allegorized  melodramas  can  make  it 
But  then  I-ord  Lytton  was  not  always  exclusively  himself. 
In  1845  ^^  claimed  to  have  "  served  as  a  guide  to  later  and 
abler  writers,"  and  though  he  had  a  considerable  talent  for 
free  imitation,  it  is  also  true  that  he  sometimes  "  followed 
before  "  public  opinion,  in  directions  which  led  less  versatile 
and  more  earnest  writers  to  assured  distinction.  Of  his 
contemporaries  >Disraeli  certainly  owed  him  nothing,  whereas 
the  influence  of  Vivian  Grey  is  plain  in  Godoiphin^  which 
owed  its  success  to  the  firesh  element  of  politics,  though 
decidedly  inferior  to  Pelham^  for  the  author  was  far  less 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  party  warfare  and  intrigue  than 
of  the  laws  of  fashion  and  social  success.  But  Paid  Clifford 
and  Eugene  Aram  were  written  respectively  eight  and  six 
years  before  Oliver  Twist,  and  inexplicable  as  their  vogue 
seems  to  us  now,  they  must  have  had  some  influence  in 
bridging  the  interval  that  separated  objective  admiration  for 
the  gallant  highwayman  from  the  more  searching  sympathy 
that  makes  society  responsible  fbr  his  oflences  against  itself. 
It  is  thus  far  fi-om  true  that  his  reputation  suffered  through 
his  advocacy  of  unpopular  views ;  only  as  the  views  seemed 
rather  to  eke  out  his  invention  than  to  inspire  or  direct  it 
they  did  not  procure  him  a  reflected  popularity.  When 
Dickens  set  to  work  to  abolish  beadles,  or  Thackeray  to 
exterminate  snobs,  they  were  not  only  possessed  with  a  con- 
viction that  those  ends  were  supremely  desirable,  but  they 
had  also  an  unusually  keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  beadles 
and  snobs  which  enabled  them  to  set  a  living  picture  of  their 
undesirableness  before  their  readers'  imagination.  But  in 
Night  and  Morning  for  instance,  which  we  are  told  was 
meant  for  an  attack  on  respectable  vice,  the  respectable 
villains  differ  in  no  way  from  those  of  more  modest  writers, 
whose  villainy  is  subordinate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  plot 
intended  merely  to  amuse  an  idle  hour. 

In  historical  romance  Lord  Lytton  certainly  distanced 
G.  P.  R.  James  and  Ainsworth,  but  the  day  of  the  historical 
romance,  as  an  independent  form  of  art,  was  over  as  soon 
as  it  had  served  the  purpose  of  re-awakening  interest  in  the 
romance  of  history ;  if  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and 
Rienzi  were  to  live  it  would  have  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
fiction,  not  for  the  background  of  foundation  in  fact  •  In 
The  CaxtonSj  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  struck  out  an 
entirely  new  line,  there  are  traces  of  Thackeray's  influence, 
besides  the  obvious  imitation  of  Sterne ;  but  he  was  too 
fertile  a  writer,  or,  at  least,  borrowed  too  little  at  a  time  and 
from  too  many  quarters  at  once,  for  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
to  be  worth  pressing.  The  want  of  originality,  which  in- 
cludes all  his  other  shortcomings,  compelled  him  to  be 
always  on  the  look-out  for  suggestions  and  materials  ready 
digested  for  use,  but  his  skill  in  following  out  and  re- 
arranging these  really  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have 
seen  in  Kendm  Chillingly  that  he  could  take  a  hint  firom 
the  school  of  muscular  Christianity ;  in  The  Parisians,  now 
appearing  in  Blackwood^  it  seems  that  he  was  not  too  proud 
to  borrow  from  some  recently  published  sketches  of  French 
society  a  new  framework  in  which  to  set  his  moral  disserta- 
tions upon  art,  pedigree,  the  stage,  the  vocation  of  woman, 
&c  Internal  evidence,  though  the  two  works  were  pub- 
lished within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  would  also  seem  to 
suggest  an  obligation  to  Hawthorne  for  part  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Margrave  in  A  Strange  Story,  the  mention  of  which 
brings  us  to  the  last,  and  not  the  least  characteristic  class  of 
his  writings — those  in  which  he  deals  with  the  supematur^. 
It  is  intelligible  enough  that  an  au^or  who  was  always 
seeking  for  stronger  forces  than  such  natural  passions  as  he 
could  apprehend  or  represent  should  have  been  attracted 
by  the    thought    of  mysterious    agencies  that  could  be 
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described  by  negatives,  and  might  be  explained  away  or  not 
at  will.  He  begins  to  trifle  with  the  notion  in  Falkland; 
there  are  astrologers  in  several  of  his  early  works,  and 
Zanoni  is  full  of  the  Elixir  of  Life,  which  mingles  in  A 
Strange  Story  with  mesmerism,  theories  of  madness,  and 
very  random  attempts  to  distinguish  the  separate  lives  of 
body,  soul,  and  mind.  As  a  short  cut  to  sensational  effects 
the  trick  is  harmless  enough,  and  when,  as  in  Hawthorne,  the 
imagination  is  satisfied  by  a  kind  of  fantastic  logic  and 
coherency  in  the  ideal  creation — trick  is  hardly  the  word  to 
use.  But  with  Lord  Lytton  the  magic  was  always  mechan- 
ical, and  the  horrors  those  of  an  ordinary  ghost  story,  to 
.which  the  reader's  nerves  have  to  supply  the  chief  contribu- 
tion ;  while  his  sympathetic  curiosity,  always  verging  towards 
credulity,  touching  speculations  of  this  kind,  makes  his 
judgment  show  to  as  little  advantage  as  his  imagination. 
In-  The  Coming  Race,  which  was  pure  fairy  tale,  his  skill  in 
taking  hints  from  semi-scientific  possibilities  showed  to 
greater  advantage,  and  indeed  but  for  the  triviality  of  the 
political  criticisms  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  this  his 
most  original  work.  On  the  weightier  matters  of  faith  and 
philosophy  its  conclusions  harmonize  with  those  in  which 
Kenelm  seems  intended  to  rest ;  for  the  probable  discontent 
of  mortals  transported  into  Vrilya  implies  that  what  makes 
life  on  earth  tolerable  is  its  faults,  which  are  ours. 

If  we  seem  thus  far  to  have  taken  Lord  Lytton's  claims 
to  consideration  too  much  au  serieux,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  morality  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  art,  and  that 
though  he  was  certainly  but  an  indifferent  artist,  he  yet 
succeeded  in  luring  so  many  thousand  readers  through  so 
many  pages  of  vapid  moralization  as  to  make  his  moral 
theories  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  The  power  by 
which  he  did  so  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  simple  charm 
of  commonplace.  He  was  never  weary  of  making  senten- 
tious reflections  of  the  kind  that  look  profound  to  people 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  for  themselves ;  his 
sentences,. naturally,  were  either  true  or  false  \  if  they  were 
true,  it  was  hard  to  prove  that  they  were  not  worth  stating 
so  long  as  there  were  people  who  found  them  new  and  im- 
pressive ;  if  they  were  false  it  seemed  arrogant  merely  to  say 
so  without  offering  any  reasons  for  the  opinion,  yet  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  -of  good  mental  energy,  aJcin  to  that 
which  we  deplore  in  the  author,  to  discuss  each  various 
occasion  in  which  a  small  error  takes  the  place  of  a  smaller 
truth  in  discussions  which  are  radically  tri^oal  and  unproduc- 
tive. The  mind  of  man  "  works  upon  stuff : "  Lord  Lytton 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  mind  was  always  active, 
but  "  stuff"  was  wanting,  or  rather  it  was  there  in  abundant 
mass,  but  strangely  thin  and  innutritions  as  to  quality. 
After  all,  criticism  of  Lord  Lytton  is  far  rather  criticism  of 
the  public  taste  which  he  always  almost  satisfied  :  his  life 
and  writings  are  at  least  valuable  as  illustrations  of  the 
truth  that  even  when  the  two  pursuits — of  the  Ideal  and  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey — are  followed  with  equal 
devotion  by  the  same  person,  success  in  one  is  neither 
a  consequence  nor  a  guarantee  of  success  in  the  other. 

Edith  Simcox. 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAID, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

sand  April,  1873. 

Sir, — Mr.  Purveshas  overlookt  a  strong  difficulty  when  he  makes  the 
last  stanza  a  woman's,  instead  of  the  author's,  as  I  made  it  in  the  Percy 
Folio  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  speaker  prays  God  that  *^we  [1./.  we  men] 
may  be  comfortable ''  to  women.  ,No  doubt  Mr.  Purves  can  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  reading  ''ye"  for  "we'*;  but  this  would  force  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  lines  to  fit  the  fancy  that  because  the  stanza  ends 
with  **  alone  "  it  must  be  a  woman's, 


The  dialogue  ends  with  the  Knight's  promise  to  marry  his  Nutbrown 
Mayde  (I.  348) ;  and  then  in  the  concluding  stanza  the  author  sums  np 
the  moral  of  his  charming  tale,  and  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
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men  as  "  we.*' 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
contain  articles  on  the  political  romance  Unt  Seedier  und 
Kronen  f  which,  though  beneath  criticism  as  a  literary  work, 
has  excited  much  attention  in  Germany,  owin^  to  its  subject, 
the  war  of  Sadowa,  and  the  calm  audacity  with  which  illus- 
trious personages  are  brought  u^on  the  stage  in  it  The 
author,  who  uses  the  pseudonjrm  Samarow,  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  romance,  Herr'Meding,  at  that  lime 
Hanoverian  Regierungsrath,  whence  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  information  not  generally  accessible  to  private  per- 
sons, as  to  how  ''  under  the  influence  of  beer  and  Beethoven'' 
(as  ^e  English  reviewer  puts  it)  '^  Prince  Bismarck  resolved 
to  attack  the  Austrian  Empire,"  and  what  astonishing  non- 
sense defeated  kings  and  emperors  talk  to  their  confidential 
advisers.  The  book  is  curious,  because  so  far  as  there  is  any 
attempt  to  save  decorum  it  consists,  contrary  to  all  former 
precedents,  in  making  real  personages  do  and  say  much  that 
is  imaginary,  instead  of  masking  indiscreet  revelations  by  the 
use  of  fictitious  names.  The  same  (April)  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  contains  a  notice  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  on  Expres- 
sion»  in  which  the  weak  sides  of  the  weaker  sectarians  of 
Evolution  are  well  pointed  out,  though  the  doctrine  itself  is 
partly  undervalued  and  partly  misunderstood. 

In  the  Allgemeine  Zeiiung{K^,  22,  2^)  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  voluminous  and  unpublished  Memoirs  left 
by  Christian  v.  Mannlich,  director  of  the  Munich  Gallery,  who 
died  in  1822.  The  original  MS.  fills  four  large  folios,  and  a 
copy  taken  by  order  of  Kin^  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  placed 
in  the  public  library  of  Munich,  is  accessible  to  students.  The 
author  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1740,  spent  much  time  in 
Paris,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  his  Memoirs  are 
written  in  French  and  in  a  lively  manner,  proceeded  to  Rome 
in  1767,  carrying  with  him  Boucher's  advice  to  study  Albani 
and  (juido,  not  Raphael,  who  in  spite  of  his  fame  was  un 
peintre  bien  triste,  nor  the  terrible  Michel  Angelo  ;  he  after- 
wards studied  under  Mengs  at  Florence.  M^^^^  "P  ^^ 
diffuse,  private  reminiscences  are  many  anecdotes  of  literary, 
social,  and  even  historical  interest. 

Karl  Hillebrand  writes  to  the  same  journal  to  state  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  examine  the  literary  remains^  of  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  bow  in  the  possession  of  Count  Gamba's 
family.  They  include  a  work  on  '^  Byron's  residence  in  Italy," 
which  contains  unpublished  letters  and  other  contemporaiy 
memoranda,  several  autograph  MSS.  of  Lord  Byron's^ of 
Marino  Falieri,  parts  oiDon  yuan,  the  Prophecy  of  Dante^ 
&c.,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence belonging  to  the  years  1820- 1823,  which  however 
**  is  not  very  well  suited  for  publication." 

M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin,  whose  death  was  announced  last 
week,  was  equally  active  as  a  professor,  a  moderate  liberal 
politician,  and  a  litterateur.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  the  Journal  des  Debats,  his 
best  known  works  are  Essais  de  literature  et  de  morale 
(1844)  and  La  Fontaine  et  les  fabulistes,  published  in  1867. 
He  succeeded  Sainte  Beuve  as  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
Savants, 


At  the  Pultowa  Observatory  at  St.  Petersburg  an  old  book 
(printed  i53i)has  been  discovered,  in  which  Copernicus,  to 
whom  it  formerly  belonged,  had  written  marginal  notes,  partly 
astronomical,  partlv  autobiographical,  and  placed  temporarily 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Copernicus  Society  of  Thorn. 

A  new  geographical  journal,  Cosmos,  edited  by  Guido 
Cora,  has  been  founded  at  Turin,  and  introduced  with  a  pre- 
face by  Dr.  Petermann ;  the  first  number  contains  an  article  on 
Recent  Expeditions  to  New  Guinea,  one  entitled  //  Tangani- 
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kia,  bactno  chiuso,  and  a  third  on  the  Russian  possessions  in 
North  and  Central  Asia.  Another  new  publication,  Storia 
dei  maggiatori  italiani^  by  Gaetano  Branca,  is  intended  to 
revive  the  memoiy  of  what  Italy  has  already  done  in  geo- 
graphical discoveiy,  and  to  stimulate  the  rising  generation  to 
deeds  worthy  of  their  ancestors. 

ieme  of  Armorica,/the  heroine  of  the.new  volume  of  the  Quar- 
y  Series,  was,  it  seems,  the  daughter  of  Christian  parents,  but 
brought  up  to  be  a  priestess  of  Ceridwen,  and  much  impressed 
by  Druidical  metaphysics,  which  were  surprisingly  like  those  of 
Christianity.  She  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  captured  by 
Clovis  and  placed  in  a  convent  at  Soissons,  whence  she  is  car- 
ried off,  still  half  converted,  and  after  being  rescued  and  betrayed 
a  good  deal  finally  converts  her  countrymen  by  being  baptised 
after  she  has  been  stabbed  by  the  archdruid  to  prevent  her 
being  rescued  again.  She  appears  to  her  lover  as  a  white  hart 
of  the  feminine  gender  to  indicate  a  ford  by  which  Clovis  can 
make  his  way  to  engage  the  Arian  Alaric.  Her  lover  is  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  Clovis  and  Saint  Clotilde  are  crowned  emperor 
and  empress  of  Gaul  at  Tours  after  the  victory.  The  author 
has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  collect  antiquarian  informa- 
tion from  all  sorts  of  authorities  from  Mallet  to  Gibbon  and 
Villemarque  ;  but  the  manners  of  the  book  are  an  odd  medley 
of  modem  Roman  Catholic  Pietism  and  the  imaginaty  chivalry 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  make  the 
Franks  speak  the  language  of  the  Norse  Sagas  if  it  was  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  credible  dialect  for  them  out  of  the  scanty 
indications  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 

The  opening  number  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Svensk 
Tidskrift  for  Literatur,  Politik  och  Ekonomi,  contains  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  poet  Olof  von  Dalin  (1708-1763),  the 
Swedish  Boileau,  who  sang  the  praises  of  Queen  Louisa  Ubrika's 
court  ladies,  and  wrote  lon|^  didactic  poems  in  alexandrines. 
The  chief  novelty  in  the  criticism  is  the  clever  attempt  to  prove 
that  though  Dalin  bowed  before  the  French  taste  of  the  time, 
the  real  sources  of  his  inspiratien  were  the  works  of  contem- 
porary English  writers.    His  famous  literary  journal,  Argus y 
IS  shown  to  have  been  moulded  on  the  plan  of  the  ''  Spectator," 
and  passages  ingeniously  imitative  of  Pope,  Swift,  Adaison,  and 
Steele  are  pointed  out.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  idea  is 
that  Dalin*s  most  famous  poem,  Svenska  Frihcten,  '^  Swedish 
Liberty,"  was  altogether  inspired  and  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thomson's   forgotten  epic,  "  Liberty,"  a 
passage  that  celebrates  Scandinavian  prowess  in  the  accepted 
manner  of  the  age.    In  the  remaining  words  of  his  essay  the 
reviewer  recapitulates  the  widely  differing  judgments  which  suc- 
cessive generations  have  passed  upon  D^n's  work,  and  exhorts 
the  present  one  not  to  forget  how  much  he  did  to  build  up  a 
national  literature  in  Sweden. 

The  question  occurs  to  us,  What  would  Dalin,  or,  to  come  a 
little  nearer  to  our  own  times,  what  would  Atterbom  or  Ham- 
marskdld  think  of  the  literary  condition  of  Sweden  to-day  ?  In 
all  Scandinavia  the  Svensk  Duiskrift  is  the  only  first-rate 
magazine  that  is  being  published.  Wliat  literary  life  there  is  in 
Sweden  seems  to  have  flitted  from  Stockholm  and  Upsala  to 
Finland.  It  is  to  Helsingfors,  it  seems,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
scholarship  and  poetrjr !  The  Svensk  Tidskrift  itself  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory ;  with  the  exception  of  the  one  paper  we  have 
cited,  the  whole  number  is  heavy  and  dreary  beyond  expression. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Preussische  yahrbucher  Theodor 
Lindner  examines  all  the  authorities  for  the  legend  of  Charle- 
magne's entombment ;  after  referring  to  the  silence  of  all  con- 
temporary or  well-informed  writers  as  to  anything  unusual  in 
the  Emperor's  burial,  and  to  Thietmar's  chronicle  (1012)  in 
which  the  opening  of  his  grave  by  Otto  I.  is  described  with- 
out any  miraculous  adjuncts,  he  inclines  to  trace  the  ori^n 
of  the  myth  which  afterwards  became  current  to  the  invention 
of  Ottc,  Count  of  Comello,  who  is  quoted  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  Monastery  of  Novalese,  in  the  valley  of  Susa  (1048},  as 
giving  on  his  own  authority,  as  an  eye-witness,  an  account  of 
what  was  found  in  the  tomlTwhen  opened  by  Otto  III.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  the  safhe  legend  was  known  to  a  French 
chronicler,  Adhimar  (1000),  who  might  have  got  the  story 
from  Novsdese,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  did. 
The  same  ioumal  contains  a  readable  article  on  Mirabeau,  by 
K.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  romantic 
interest  of  his  life  and  character. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Histolre  de  la  O&ramlQue.    Par  Albert  Jacquemart.    Paris.    1873. 

This  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  that  has 
been  yet  written  on  &e  ceramic  art  Starting  with  the 
axiom  of  a  French  writer  that  "  the  history  of  pottery  is  the 
history  of  humanity,"  M.  Albert  Jacquemart,  after  having 
first  laid  down  the  great  divisions  of  pottery  as  established 
by  Brogniart,  proceeds  to  review  in  succession  the  fabrics 
of  all  the  great  civilizations  of  the  universe,  seeking  rather 
to  trace  the  historic  influences  or  moral  causes  which  have 
modified  the  ideas  of  the  artists  and  the  style  of  their  works, 
than  the  improvements  which  science  has  made  in  their  mode 
of  fabrication. 

In  this  philosophic  study  our  learned,  author  sets  before 
his  reader  all  in  his  subject  that  can  interest  the  general  as 
well  as  the  special  inquirer,  through  the  course  of  ages  to 
the  present  time.  He  begins  with  Egypt,  where,  contrary 
to  the  usual  order  of  things,  instead  of  a  coarse  pottery  with 
rude  attempts  at  ornament  with  zigzag  lines  or  concentric 
circles,  we  find  a  porcelain  of  a  beautiful  turquoise  blue, 
"scarcely  rivalled  after  thirty  centuries  of  human  experience;'* 
modelled  as  carefully  as  a  jewel,  and  sometimes  heightened 
with  ail  enamel  of  fine  workmanship.  Of  such  are  the 
objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  ^pytian  Queen  Aah- 
Hotep,  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  our  museums  swarm 
with  real  ceramic  masterpieces,  representing  the  syinbols  of 
Egyptian  worship,  statuettes,  lamps  and  vases  omdimented 
with  the  symbolic  lotus,  or  the  scarabseus,  with  extended 
wings,  emblem  of  the  sun  and  immortality. 

Hebrew  art  was  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian,  modified  by  the 
injunctions  against  images  as  leading  to  idolatry.  A  fragment 
now  in  the  Louvre  shows  that  the  Hebrews  used  a  siliceous 
earth  enamelled  with  blue  for  cups,  amphora,  and  lamps. 
Subjects  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  formed  the  decoration 
of  their  vases,  and  the  iconoclastic  tendencies  of  this 
pastoral  race  were  no  doubt  transmitted  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  rendered  still  narrower  by  the  restrictions  of 
Islamism,  formed  the  basis  of  Arabian  art  and  its  exuberant 
floral  ornament. 

Passing  next  to  the  extreme  East,  for  which  M.  Jacquemart 
shows  a  decided  predilection,  we  have  a  most  anunated  and 
interesting  chapter  upon  China,  its  mixed  theogonies,  the 
one  leading  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  superstition,  the  other 
purely  philosophic ;  the  government,  language,  and  manners 
of  the  Chinese,  their  colours  entirely  symbolic,  presenting  a 
signification  either  political  or  religious.  All  these  are  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  origin  and  development  of  their  ce- 
ramic art,  which  can  only  be  studied  as  associated  with  them. 

Japan,  as  regards  art,  is  superior  to  China,  and  among  its 
products  we  find  the  great  masterpieces  of  oriental  ceramic 
art  ^  but,  as  M.  Jacquemart  indignantly  exclaims,  since  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  European  intercourse,  we  must 
confess  that  in  point  of  art  Japan  no  longer  exists ;  it  modifies 
its  taste  to  coiiiform  it  to  ours,  and  sends  us  in  place  of  its 
former  charming  productions,  the  inspirations  of  native 
genius,  odious  imitations  of  our  manufactures — inevitable 
result  of  our  contact  with  oriental  nations.  Where  is  this 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  modem  shawls  of 
Cashmere,  ail  made  under  French  teaching  ? 

Assyria  and  Babylon  with  their  enamelled  tiles  next 
follow ;  then  Syria  and  the  products  of  Damascus,  the  votive 
lamps  of  faience  aiKl  glass,  and  the  rude  "  gey-cham"  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  next  chapter  upon  Persia,  its  pottery  and 
porcelain,  M.  Jacquemart  again  launches  forth  on  the  history 
and  maimers  of  the  country,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  the 
good  and  evil  genii  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  fabulous 
animals,  &c.y  all  as  in  connection  with  ceramic  works.    His 
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ideas  on  Persian  hard  porcelain  and  on  the  products  of 
India  are  not  generally  accepted.' 

The  pottery  of  the  Magreb  or  Barbary  States,  till  lately  so 
little  known,  is  fully  described ;  urns  of  almost  classic  form, 
vases  with  three  handles,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Hispano-Arabian,  showing  one  common  deri- 
vation. They  are  covered  with  a  polychrome  decoration,  in 
which  the  tints  are  most  harmoniously  blended. 

The  unrivalled  forms  of  Greek  pottery  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. To  beauty  of  outline  is  added  a  severe  simplicity  of 
decoration,  in  which  colour  is  made  subservient  to  form,  and 
an  elegance  of  composition,  raising  to  the  highest  standard 
of  art  the  coarsest  materials  applied  only  to  vulgar  uses. 

With  the  brilliant  historic  period  of  the  Renaissance  we 
have  the  enamelled  pottery  of  Italy,  the  marvellous  works  of 
Luca  della  Robbia,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  hill  cities  of 
Romagna,  their  compositions  Ihe  reflex  of  contemporary 
painting*  in  Italy,  the  princes  of  each  little  court  as  much 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  as  the  artists  themselves. 

M.  Jacquemart  descants  largely  on  the  pottery  of  France, 
which  country  has  created  more  decorative  kinds  of  pottery 
than  ahy  other  in  Europe.  Bernard  Palissy,  the  ceramic 
hero  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  the  eloquent  personification 
of  the  French  taste  of  his  period  ;  '*  the  mysterious  products 
of  Oiron,  with  the  varied  products  of  Rouen,  Nevers, 
Moustiers,  with  Sevres  as  the  crowning  work,  show  what 
ceramic  successes  France  has  achieved. 

We  will  not  follow  M.  Jacquemart  to  modem  times,  where 
each  manufacture  is  fully  described.  The  whole  is  nrost  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  written.  The  work  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  twelve  admirable  aquafortis 
engravings  by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart.  Father  and  son  seem 
animated  with  the  same  feeling  for  art,  the  draughtsman  inter- 
preting the  thoughts  of  the  writer,  each  illustrating  the  other. 

M.  Jacquemart's  ideas  on  some  points  may  be  fanciful, 
but  they  will  always  command  attention  as  the  result  of 
many  years'  study  of  the  subject;  and  containing  so  extensive 
a  history  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  his  book  forms  a 
complete  grammar  of  the  potter's  art.  F.  Palliser. 

THE  CASTELLANI  COLLECTION. 
Bt  the  arrival  within  the  last  few  days  of  four  very  precious 
painted  vases  the  final  charm  would  appear  to  have  been 
added  to  that  series  of  artistic  remains  collected  by  Signor 
Castellan!  here  and  there  among  the  sites  of  ancient  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  Roman  civilization,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  As  the  collection  now  stands,  therefore,  so 
roust  it  be  judged,  leaving  only  a  narrow  margin  for  what  is 
still  in  Rome,  and  remembering  that  whereas  it  now  constitutes 
a  most  choice  epitome  of  ancient  art,  it  would  necessarily, 
if  acquired  for  the  British  Museum,  be  distributed,  and  each 
particular  object  called  upon  to  sustain  a  severe  comparison. 
In  this  event,  no  doubt,  some  would  suflFer  and  many  gain 
greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  monuments 
which,  by  combining  historical  with  artistic  importance,  admit 
of  no  comparison,  every  addition  of  this  kind  to  a  public  in- 
stitution being  a  positive  and  direct  jg^ain  to  knowledge.  Of 
this  nature  is  one  of  the  recent  arrivals,  a  vase  on  which  is 
painted  the  scene  at  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
recalling  vividly  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter.  The  names 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  ceremony  are  inscribed  beside 
each.  The  central  place  is  occupied  by  Trt^ftolemos  (so 
written)  seated  in  the  winged  car  presented  to  him  on  the 
occasion  by  Demeter,  with  the  injunction  to  travel  through  all 
lands  for  the  purpqse  of  teaching  mankind  to  cultivate  grain. 
Behind  him  stands  Demetre  holding  a  torch  and  ears  of 
wheat.  Before  him  stands  Persephone,  here  called  Phero- 
^hatta — a  more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  from  which  her 
sanctuaiy  in  Athens  was  styled  Pherrephattion.  Behind  her 
is  a  female  figure,  named  Eleusis,  a  personification  of  the 
locality,  and  behind  her  again  is  seated  Eumolppos^  who  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Hierophant  at  Eleusis,  and  in 


whose  family  that  office  always  remained.  Oti  the  other  side 
of  the  vase  are  the  deities  Zeus,  Poseidon^  Anphiirite^  and 
Dionysos,  Another  object  of  importance  in  the  study  of 
ancient  religion  is  the  bronie  tablet,  known  as  the  tavola 
d*Agnone,  from  the  place  where  it  was  found  near  Bovianum, 
with  a  long  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  ordaining,  ac< 
cording  to  the  interpretation  of  Mommsen  {^Die  Unteritaliscke 
Dialekte,  p.  128),  festival  days  for  the  various  Samnite  deities 
whose  names  even  in  many  cases  would  without  this  tablet  be 
unknown.  For  the  study  of  the  Oscan  language  it  has  another 
and  a  veiy  considerable  importance. 

For  the  variety  of  interest  which  it  awakens  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  monument  in  the  collection  so  conspicuous  as  the 
terracotta  sarcophagus  which  once  under  ^e  ground  of  the 
ancient  Caere  contained  the  body  of  Tannia  Unatia,  the 
daughter  or  it  may  be  the  wife  of  Velius  Matinitis.  In  either 
case  she  must  not  have  been  over  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Reclining  on  a  couch  formed  by  the  lid  is  an  old  man,  whose 
nude  body  and  limbs  have  given  the  sculptor  every  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  spareness  and  wasting  of  age.  By  his  side 
is  a  lady  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  lively  conversation.  To 
judge  from  her  dress  and  ornaments  she  must  have  beeti  a 
person'  of  station.  The  four  sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are 
sculptured  with  figures  in  low  flat  relief,  the  subject  on  the 
front  being  a  combat  which,  if  it  be  mythical,  may  be  described 
as  that  between  Achilles  and  Memnon.  The  hero  to  whom 
the  encounter  is  fatal  would  be  Memnon  ;  while  the  women 
who  stand  looking  on  from  either  side  would  be,  as  frequently 
on  vases,  the  moUiers  of  the  two  heroes,  Thetis  and  Eos,  each 
with  a  female  attendant.  Who  the  two  men  may  be  who  also 
look  on  as  partizans  we  do  not  know ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  graceful  winged  figures  at  either  extremity  of 
the  scene  represent  the  Fates  or  souls  of  the  two  combatants, 
such  beings  as  those  which  Zeus,  to  be  impartial  when  Thetis 
and  Eos  implored  him  each  to  save  her  son's  life,  placed  in 
his  balance,  holding  it  while  the  combat  lasted.  The  soul  of 
Achilles  trips  from  a  portal  lightly  on  the  scene,  but  that  of 
Memnon  bounds  away.  On  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  is 
sorrow  and  wailing  on  the  part  of  two  couples  who  sit  &ciDg 
each  other  leaning  their  heads  on  their  hands.  On  the  foot 
are  two  warriors,  probably  again  Achilles  and  Memnon,  taking 
leave  of  Thetis  and  Eos,  each  with  her  female  companion. 
On  tlie  back  are  a  man  and  wife  reclining  on  a  couch,  sur- 
rounded by  female  attendants  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  these  reliefs  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  figures  on  the  lid  in  this  respect  that 
while  in  the  former  formality  and  a  certain  manner  of  grace- 
fulness are  supreme,  in  the  latter  the  utmost  devotion  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  production  of  truthful  copies  from 
nature,  however  ungainly  they  might  be.  In  the  reliefs  the 
female  figures  compare  very  well  with  some  that  are  to  be 
found  on  the  early  vases,  and  particularly  with  the  figure  of 
Athene  on  the  Burgon  Panathenaic  vase,  in  which  the  same 
shortness  and  breadth,  precisely  the  same  drapery  with  its 
broad  borders,  the  same  facial  angles,  and  the  same  smallness 
of  head  are  recognisable.  The  male  figures  are  also  of  this 
short,  thick  type  for  which  the  name  of  Old  Doric  has  been 
suggested  by  their  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the  columns 
of  the  early  Doric  architecture.  The  artist  has  had  to  render 
a  mythical  subject  and  he  treats  it  in  the  traditional  manner 
in  which  he  finds  it  handed  down.  But  in  the  figures  in  the 
round  on  the  lid  his  task  has  been  one  of  portraiture,  in  which 
he  has  been  scrupulous  to  be  exact.  The  fact  of  his  extra- 
ordinary  success,  however,  requires  some  explanation.  It 
may  be  that  the  art  of  sculpture  in  relief  had  from  long 
practice  before  his  time  come  to  be  bound  down  to  certain 
traditions  of  style,  while  sculpture  in  the  round  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  then  possessed  of  all  the  vigour  and  force  of  a  new 
and  youthfiil  art.  In  support  of  this  explanation  we  might 
point  on  the  one  hand  to  the  frequent  mannerisms  of  the  later 
Assyrian  reliefs  as  compared  with  the  earlier,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  extreme  scarcity  and  rudeness  of  Assyrian 
sculptures  in  the  round  as  a  proof  that  the  latter  phase  of  art 
followed  the  former  at  a  long  distance.  Similarly  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  Greek  art  we  find  sculpture  in  the  round  coming  first 
into  practice,  and  then  in  some  cases  as  portraiture,  about 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  while  sculpture  in  relief  is  known 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  Greeks  centuries  before  that  date. 
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On  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  is  inscribed  : — 

(0 

'^>/l)lir^Vt3[/i]313^M4viM3=l>4V3in  ■ 
(3) 

That  is,  reading  from  right  to  left,  (i)  Mi  Vela  Vesnas  me 
vepe  Tursi  ktpa,  and  (2;  Thania  Velai  Matinai  Unata, 
The  letters  are  obviously  early  Greek,  and,  so  far  as  they  go, 
closely  resemble  the  Greek  alphabet  found  written  on  a  vase 
from  Caere  now  in  the  Museum  Gregorianum  in  Rome.  The 
date  is  not  determinable,  but  so  much  may  be  ^fathered  from 
the  presence  of  two  forms  of  s,  that  the  inscription  belongs  to 
a  period  when  the  Greek  alphabet  had  not  yet  dismissed  the 
Phoenician  element  of  a  double  form  of  sibilant.  With  regard 
to  the  interpretation  this  is  not  a  time  to  be  venturesome  when 
any  day  may  bring  a  book  of  Corssen*s  containing  the  pro- 
mised revelation  on  the  lan^age  or  languages  in  use  in 
Etruria.  There  is,  however,  m  the  Campana  collection  of  the 
Louvre  an  Etruscan  fibula  of  gold  found  at  Clusium  (Chiusi) 
and  bearing  an  inscription  in  which  the  same  formula,  the 
same  forms  of  letters,  and  for  the  greater  part  the  same  names 
occur.  If  it  has  been  rightly  interpreted  {Bulletino  d,  Inst 
Arch.  Rom.  1851,  p.  46)  there  will  be  no  diflBiculty  in  reading 
our  inscription  as  a  torm  of  Greek  eitni  Peliou  Finniou.  me 
Fepoiei  Tuskos  ktfios  ;  the  fibula  was  the  work  of  this  same 
Tuscan  artist  Cipius  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  family  of 
Velius  Vinnius. 

Among  the  objects  of  a  peculiarly  Italian  character  in  the 
Castellani  collection  are  four  terracotta  figures  of  actors 
found  in  Campania  and  representing  the  Pappus  or  Pan- 
taloon, the  Maccus  or  Glutton,  and  the  Bucco  or  Clown  of  the 
o\&fabulae  Atellanae  which  were  introduced  into  Rome  from 
Campania  in  the  year  450  AU.C,  and  still  exist  in  the 
Italian  Punchinello.  The  fourth  character  is  a  thief  who 
protests  that  he  has  not  stolen  a  purse,  the  comer  of  which 
he  will  be  dismayed  to  find  is  visible  under  his  mantle. 

Turning  now  to  the  monuments  the  merits  of  which  rest  on 
their  beauty  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  ; 
whether  to  approach  first  that  singularly  monumental  bronze 
head  of  Aphrodite  which  looks  so  fair  and  has  the  illumination 
in  its  features  which  transcends  all  the  expression  of  mortals, 
or  whether  to  take  the  marble  head  of  Hera,  chaste  and  re- 
fined to  the  borders  of  severity,  as  became  the  somewhat  cold 
but  still  the  noblest  of  goddesses.  Her  lips  have  been  spoiled 
of  their  curving  lines  by  polishing,  but  traces  enough  remain 
to  sBow  that  they  must  almost  have  rivalled  in  delicacy  those 
of  the  bronze  head.  Her  massive  chin,  like  the  chins  on  the 
coins  of  Sicily,  reminds  us  that  the  marble  was  found  at 
Agrigentum.  But  instead  of  the  Sicilian  nose,  which  on  the 
early  coins  is  remarkably  short,  and  even  in  the  best  is  by  no 
means  too  long,  the  nose  of  Hera  is  unusually  prolonged  and 
lends  a  peculiarly  restrained  or  rather  chastened  expression 
to  the  face.  Then  again  there  is  the  bronze  relief  of  a  young 
hero  from  Tareritum,  which  has  been  compared  with  the 
Theseus  of  the  Parthenon  for  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  forms. 
But  the  face  is  too  animated  for  Pheidias,  and  the  sense  of 
physical  strength  in  the  neck  and  head  too  pronounced. 
Gloria  Lysip^i  est  animosa  effingere  signa  (Propert.  iii.  7, 
9),  and  were  it  not  that  we  have  been  led  to  expect  nothing  so 
noble  from  Lysippos  we  should  trace  this  figure  to  his  school, 
which  must  have  flourished  greatly  in  Tarentum.  We  must 
pass  over  the  most  graceful  of  bronze  strigils,  the  rhyton  from 
wealthy  Capua,  and  many  other  objects  tempting  by  their 
beauty  or  their  historical  importance.  A.  J,  Murray. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  IN  ROME. 
The  manner  in  which  authorities  pursue  antiquarian  under- 
takings at  present  in  Rome  is  not  less  contrasted  with  former 
proceedings  in  that  range  than  is  the  constitutional  monarchy 
itself  with  the  theocracy  which  has  yielded  place  to  it.  Between 
two  and  three  years  have  passed  since  that  great  change ;  yet 
still  are  the  older  quarters  of  this  city  left  in  their  old  conditions, 
with  narrow,  gloomy  streets,  ill-paved  and  uncleanly  as  before, 
their  dismal  palazzi  and  huge  convents  looking  as  dull  and 


dilapidated  as  ever.  But  when  we  quit  the  lower  for  the  higher 
regions  we  find  on  the  heights  of  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline 
Hills  the  new  Rome  rapidly  springing  up,  with  handsome 
rectilinear  and  symmetric  streets,  large  and  imposing  mansions,  a 
general  air  of  Cheerfulness  and  superior  civilization — the  genius  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  fact,  confronting  the  mediaevsd  and 
sixteenth  century  metropolis  so  little  improved  during  the  ages 
of  pontifical  dominion — ^though  (it  is  fair  toadd)  much  embellished 
under  Pius  IX.  At  some  spots  the  scene,  in  the  transitional 
circumstances,  is  curiously  picturesque.  Where  once  were  in  view 
only  solitary  fields,  neglected  gardens,  squalid  cottages,  with  here 
and  there  a  grey  old  villa  amidst  enclosures  and  ilex-trees,  the 
surroundings  all  rural  though  actually  within  the  civic  walls  and 
towered  gateways,  the  eye  now  perceives  on  every  side  the  signs 
and  consequences  of  this  wide-spreading  innovation — the  acti- 
vities of  the  mason  and  the  builder  breaking  up  the  ground  and 
intersecting  it  with  long  lines  of  foundation-walls,  or  passes 
where  walls  are  to  arise,  or  habitations  near  to  completeness  : 
the  residences  of  faded  aristocracy  or  once  wealthy  prelates  are 
dragged  into  <dew  by  the  throwing  down  of  their  enclosures 
or  uprooting  of  their  gardens — the  metamorphosis  thus  effected 
around  them  being  itself  an  apt  symbol  of  the  decline  of  the 
Past  before  the  ascendant  Present  in  Rome.  On  those  higher 
grounds  of  the  classic  hills  almost  all  available  spaces  have 
been  purchased  by  building  companies  ;  and  by  the  beginning 
of  last  winter  2,000  new  houses  were  commenced.  Though  the 
law  for  suppressing  monasteries  and  convents  has  not  yet  been 
enforced  here,  almost  all  such  establishments  are  now  appropri- 
ated in  part  for  secular  uses — for  the  school,  the  barrack,  or  the 
ministerial  office ;  the  great  "  CoUegio  Romano  *'  of  the  Jesuits 
contains  the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum,  under  government  con- 
trol ;  the  Minerva  Convent  of  the  Dominicans,  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion held  its  sessions,  serves  for  political  purposes  ;  and  cavalry 
soldiers  intrude  upon  the  ascetic  solitude  of  the  Carthusians  in  the 
cloisters  built  by  Michelangelo  among  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's 
Thermae.  In  January  last  appeared  an  edict  for  the  expropriation 
of  sixteen  convents  or  other  monastic  properties  at  one  blow.  The 
newly  appointed  Commission  of  Antiquities,  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment assigned  a  subvention  of  300,000  francs  per  annum,  com- 
prises six  assessors  ;  and  an  engineer  (Signer  Lanciani,  himself  a 
learned  archaeologist)  is  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
municipality  to  report  to  .those  magistrates  once  a  week  all 
things  found  in  the  range  of  the  antique.  Nothing  of  this 
character  can  be  sx>ld  or  removed  till  after  such  report,  and 
after  sanation  obtained  for' so.  disposing  of  such  objects.  The 
earliest  adopted  projects  of  the  Commission  were  :  the  uniting 
of  all  grounds  on  the  Palatine  Hill  in  a  single  estate  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  scavi  over  the  entire  extent ;  the  reducing 
of  the  Forum  to  its  ancient  level,  and  the  opening  of  the  (for 
the  most  part  buried^  Via  Sacra  as  far  as  the  Coliseum ;  the 
purchase  and  workmg  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  the  com- 
plete disencumbering  of  the  Antonine  Thermae,  and  reduction 
to  their  ancient  level  of  the  halls  and  palestrae  throughout  those 
vast  ruins  ;  the  formation  of  a  museum,  to  contain  all  the 
more  valuable  specimens  of  architecture  in  fragmentary  state 
located  in  the  long  deserted  chambers  of  the  Tabularium,  above 
whose  ancient  structures  stands  the  modem  Capitoline  Palace.  . 
External  to  the  city  the  principal  undertakings  resolved  on,  and 
soon  commenced,  were  the  purchase  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tiburtine 
Villa  of  Hadrian  for  scavi  over  their  whole  extent ;  and  the 
resuming  of  the  Works  at  Ostia,  commenced  in  1855  by  the  late 
'Government. 

Among  less  important,  though  in  some  instances  note- 
worthy, discoveries  are  those  of  numerous  mansions,  more  or 
less  decorated  with  painted  walls,  mosaic  pavements,  &c.  Such 
have  been  brought  to  light  amidst  the  earth-heaps  accumulated 
against  the  agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  on  the  premises  of  the 
central  railway  station,  together  with  many  courses  of  massive 
stone-work,  which  must  have  fenced  the  earth-works  of  that 
agger  on  both  sides.  Similar  remains  brought  to  view  by  the 
cutting  of  the  agger,  unfortunately  necessitated  for  the  building 
of  a  great  ministerial  palazzo  near  the  Porta  Pia,  have  been 
swept  away;  amidst  heaped  up  soil  and  new  foundation-walls  in 
a  once  solitary  valley  between  the  Viminal  and  Esquiline,  over- 
looked by  the  cupolas  and  campanile,  grandly  conspicuous  on 
the  latter  hill-summit,  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  remains  of  a 
mansion  lately  laid  open  attest  the  most  aristocratic  charac- 
ter ;    but    the  •  painted   walls,    the    mosaic   pavements,    the 
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open  court  with  a  marble-encrusted  fountsun  at  one  side, 
have  all  been  again  consigned  to  earth  and  oblivion  through 
the  utilitarian  demands  of  proprietors  or  builders  for  the 
site  occupied.  There  was  something  affecting  in  this  brief 
glimpse  01  olden  splendour  so  soon  to  be  again  buried  as  during 
ages  past.  So  many  ruins  of  more  or  less  conspicuous 
mansions  have  been  discovered  ^n  the  grounds  near  the 
eastern  line  of  walls  where  the  Quirinali  Esquiline,  and  Viminal 
gradually  converge  to  a  wide  plateau,  that  we  may  infer  the 
anciently  aristocratic  character  of  this  entire  legion.  Here  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  (near  the  railway  station)  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  within  which  demesne  the  ashes  of  Horace  had  se- 
pulture (would  that  the  spot  were  recognisable !) — allowed  an 
honourable  tomb  on  the  estate  of  his  beneficent  friend.  Most  of 
th&  ancient  houses,  lately  found  in.  long-buried  ruin,  seem  of 
about  the  period  of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonine  Emperors.  Some 
partition  walls  with  paintings  in  good  style — Europa  carried 
away  by  the  bull,  and  a  voluptuous  love  scene,  &c. — within  a 
private  estate  near  that  part  of  the  Thermae  of  Titus  called  '*  Sette 
Sale,''  must  pertain  to  the  buildings  of  the  baths  founded  by  that 
emperor  and  added  to  by  Trajan  on  the  Esquiline.    Next  to  the 

?recious  fragments  of  marble  architecture  on  the  Palatine  and 
^orum,  the  nnest  relic  of  the  antique  in  that  class  lately  found 
is  a  colossal  and  exquisitely  wrought  pediment  with  frieze  and 
Corinthian  mouldings,  the  brackets  supporting  eagles  which 
grasp  thunderbolts  in  their  talons,  like  those  in  the  details  of  the 
Portico  of  Octavius ;  this  new  treasure-trove  being  laid  at  little 
depth  beneath  the  surface  of  groimds  near  the  side  platform  of 
the  Praetorian  Camp^  still  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  its  old 
fortifications. 

More  valuable  art-works^  sculptures,  are  dug  up  from  time 
to  time.  Among  the  latter  I  may  mention  a  finely-draped 
female  figure  (supposed  a  Flora,  but  without  attributes)  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  where,  on  the  25th  January  last,  was  laid 
with  solemnity  the  first  stone  for  a  Protestant  Episcopalian 
church,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  for  worshippers  from  the  United 
States.  Among  busts  of  superior  execution  a  head  of  Juno,  a 
colossal  portrait  of  Titus,  and  a  fine  colossal  head  of  Bacchus 
stand  out  from  the  multitude.  A  seated  female  statue,  headless 
and  armless  (probably  a  goddess — ^perhaps  Cybele),  is  the  most 
noticeable  of  recently  found  sculptures  in  the  Palatine.  The 
most  precious  art-works  lately  added  to  the  Capitoline  Museum 
are  two  small  statues  dug  up  within  the  great  public  cemetery 
at  the  extramural  S.  Lorenzo  :  a  youthful  Hercules,  with  laugh- 
ing expression  and  a  boyish  delicacy  of  form  very  unlike  the 
more  familiar  types  of  that  god,  who  here  holds  three  apples(from 
the  Hesperides*  garden)  in  his  hand  ;  also  a  Cybele  seated  on 
a  throne  in  a  kind  of  sedecula,  found  entire,  and  with  a  curious 
dedication  on  the  front-cornice : — **Terrae  Matri  S.  AHortensius 
Cerdo  Conservatrici  meae.    D.  D."    In  this  museum  is  also 

E laced  the  singular  monument,  with  a  statuette-relief,  to  the 
terary  youth  Quintus  Sulpicius  Maximus,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  having  won  a  prize  for  Greek  poetry  in  public 
competition, — ^the  memorial  of  him,  with  his  poem  in  Greek 
chiselled  beneath  his  effigy,  having  been  immured  in  one  of  the 
round  towers  of  the  Salarian  Gate,  destroyed  (I  am  sorry  to  say) 
by  the  new  authorities  for  the  erecting  of  a  new  "  Porta  Vittorio 
Emannuele"  on  the  same  site. 

Other  projects,  not  all  carried  out,  which  promise  well  for  art 
interests  are  the  new  museum  on  the  Capitol,  that  already  open 
for  local  antiquities  at  Ostia,  some  (private)  on  the  grounds 
purchased  for  buildiujg  near  the  beautiful  domed  edifice  mis- 
called "  Minerva  Medica  Temple." 

Two  of  the  relief  representations  of  the  sacrifice  of  Mithras 
(the  god  piercing  with  his  dagger  the  allegoric  bull),  several 
examples  of  which  mystic  subject  are  seen  in  Roman  museums, 
have  been  lately  brought  to  light,  one  from  the  pavement  of  an 
old  house  in  Trastevere,  the  other  from  a  cavern  (no  doubt 
destined  for  the  worship  of  that  Persian  Sun-god)  in  the 
Capitoline  Hill — this  last,  we  may  conclude,  no  other  than  the 
sculpture  seen  in  a  subterranean  recess  below  that  hill,  and  re- 
ported with  wonder  by  Flaminio  Vacca  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Those  Mithraic  reliefs,  highly  interesting  for  symbolism,  are  of 
the  rude  and  feeble  execution  which  indicates  a  late  period,  the 
decline  of  art,  and  also  the  long,  lingering  life  of  that  Oriental 
religion.  Both  are  now  placed  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  on 
the  Capitol.  In  a  hall  of  the  same  palace  has  been  formed  a  pro- 
visional museum^  containing  a  great  variety  of  objects,  artistic  and 


for  household  or  other  uses,  some  beautifiil,  and  all  more  or  less 
curious ;  the  majority  found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  and  in  or  near 
the  Praetorian  Camp,  aU  the  architectural  fragments  (among 
them  some  splendid  specimens  of  variegated  breccia,  with  agate 
embedded  in  the  many-hued  component  masses)  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  collection  in  the  Tabularium  ;  the  'sculptures  to 
the  Capitoline  Museum  in  the  opposite  building,  or  to  some 
other  yet  imchosen  locality.  In  the  best  among  sculptures  now  on 
view,  as  they  are  provisionally  placed,  we  observe  the  Romano- 
Greek  characteristics,  vigour,  truthfiilness,  and  a  noble  simpli- 
city. Well  are  these  qualities  displayed  in  these  life-size  statues 
of  athletes  about  to  engage  in  contest,  aU  nude  and  of  finely  de- 
veloped muscular  forms,  powerful  without  any  coarseness ;  the 
heads  expressive,  even  beautiful.  A  statuette  of  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea,  or  the  bath,  and  wringing  the  water  from  her  long 
hair  is  most  J^racefiil.  A  head  of  a  youthful  faun,  crowned 
with  pine  cones,  has  visible  traces  of  colour,  vivid  reo,  &a,  and 
in  its  half-savage  character  a  certain  poetic  wildness.  An 
immense  number  of  terracotta  lamps  and 'decoratiye  details  are 
mixed  with  iron  and  bronze  objects  :  some  chains  and  manacles, 
for  refractory  Praetorians  jlerhaps,  among  those  metallic 
specimens.  The  numismatist  will  be  delighted  by  a  numerous 
assortment  of  copper  and  silver  medals ;  the  student  of  his- 
toric monuments  by  a  variety  of  epigraphs,  some  i]\teresting 
in  their  tities  and  import — one  with  the  indication  of  an  officer, 
the  '*  Praefectus  Equitum,"  known  to  have  been  maintained  not 
longer  than  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Claudius : 
'*  P.  Numicius  Picae  Caesiano  Praef.  Equitum  VI.  vir  Pro  Pi. 
Provinciae  Asiae  Tri.  Pi.  Provincia  Asia." 

In  another  sphere,  private  enterprise,  I  have  to  mention 
some  sarcophagi  witii  ^ood  reliefs,  of  the  third  century,  as 
appears  probable,  found  m  a  mausoleum,  long  imopened,  on  an 
estate  near  the  Appian  Gate.  In  the  range  of  Christian 
archaeology  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Chev.  de  Rossi  and  his 
assistants  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  new  authorities,  those 
gentlemen  continuing  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  and 
dependent  on  the  Pope.  The  only  considerable  works  in 
catacombs  since  the  political  change  are  those  still  progressing, 
though  slowly  and  with  but  few  hands,  in  the  cemetery  called 
afrer  S.  Calixtus,  the  burial-place  of  the  popes  dunng  the 
second  century  ;  also  in  that  (I  prefer  "cemetery"  to  the  me- 
diaeval term  "  catacomb ")  called  aftei^  Praetextatus,  the  re- 
presentative of  a  pafrician  family,  and  in  which  latter  hypogaea 
are  seen  the  tombs  of  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  second 
century.  A  most  interesting  and  extensive  range  of  the  sub- 
terranean corridors  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  S.  Agnes 
Cemetery  has  been  opened,  and  is  still  being  worked,  by  the 
monks  of  the  monastery  at  the  extramural  church  dedicated  to 
that  saint. 

But  more  memorable  than  all  the  discoveries  and  art-objects 
I  have  alluded  to  are  those  secured  through  the  labours,  long 
carried  out,  at  those  pre-eminently  classical  and  promising 
centres,  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine  Hill.       C.  I.  Hemans. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 
Thb  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  now  open 
at  168,  New  Bond-street,  is  distinguished  from  former  exhibitions 
by  the  great  picture  by  Eugdne  Delacroix  of  the  "  Death  of  Sar- 
danapalus  "  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  small  gallery.  The  apparition  of  such  a  picture  as  this  in  a 
modem  gallery  where  we  are  only  accustomed  to  find  faithfid 
landscapes  and  sentimental  domestic  genre  subjects  is  perfectly 
startling.  It  is  like  an  opium  dream  in  its  evil  beauty  and 
splendid  horror.  Delacroix,  we  are  told,  considered  this  work 
"the  greatest  feather  in  his  cap-— the  triumph  of  orientalism 
over  the  Spartan  daubs  of  the  David  school."  His  contem- 
poraries, however,  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  the  ^  Death  of 
Sardanapalus  "  excited  much  adverse  criticism  when  it  was  first 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1827.  Only  recently  has  a  more 
favourable  opinion  prevailed.  The  estimation  in  which  it  is 
now  held  is  sufficienUy  proved  by  its  having  fetched  96,000 
frs.  at  the  recent  sale  of  the  Wilson  collection  in  Paris. 

At  first  the  confused  detail  of  the  terrible  scene  represented 
is  bewildering,  but  the  eye  soon  recognises  the  masterly  drawing 
and  still  more  masterly  colouring  that  the  painter  has  brought 
to  his  work.    The  composition  of  the  picture,  both  as  regards 
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the  grouping  of  the  struggling  masses  of  men,  women,  and 
horses,  and  the  disposal  of  the  lights  and  shades,  is  almost 
worthy  of  Rubens.  Few  other  masters  could  have  commanded 
such  subtly  gradated  and  complex  flesh  tints,  or  have  poured 
out  such  lavish  magnificence  of  colour.  But  the  faults  of  Rubens 
are  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  faults  of  Delacroix.  With  every 
shade  of  colour  we  look  in  vain  for  any  shade  of  emotion  in 
this  ^  Death  of  Sardanapalus."  The  dying  monarch  himself  is 
insignificant,  and  the  actors  in  the  wild  massacre  going  on 
around  him  are  actuated  by  no  passion  save  an  uniform  fury. 
Byron's  terrible  conception  remains  therefore  unrealized,  for  the 
painter  has  not  understood  the  "fiery  workings"  of  the  poet's 
heart,  but  has  only  represented  the  material  image  called  up  by 
his  verse.  Still,  when  criticism  is  exhausted  this  **  deed  *  of 
Delacroix's  will  remain  like  that  of  Sardanapalus — 

"A  problem  few  dare  imitate  and  none  despise.'' 

Turning  from  this  picture  to  the  peaceful  landscapes  that 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition  seems 
]ike  coming  out  of  a  theatre  into  quiet  country  lanes ;  Jules 
Duprd  leads  us  beside  a  still  river,  Marie  Collart  takes  us  into 
an  autumn  forest  through  which  the  light  gleams  from  a 
threatening  evening  sky,  G.  Courbet  places  us  with  a  man  and 
a  girl  in  a  boat  on  a  dark  pond  in  Franche  Comt^,  and  Corot 
brings  us  to  many  pleasant  pjaces,  all  of  which  however,  when 
looked  at  too  near,  seem  undefined  and  enveloped  in  mist.  This 
peculiarity  disappears  to  a  ^eat  extent  when  the  picture  is  seen 
from  a  aistance.  The  painter  has  evidently  had  regard  to 
the  position  his  pictures  were  likely  to  occupy  on  the  walls  of 
rooms,  and  has  wished  them  to  be  seen  to  their  best  advan- 
tage without  giving  people  the  trouble  of  going  up  to  examine 
them. 

One  really  fine  landscape  appears  among  the  many  pleasant 
ones  in  this  exhibition.  "  River  Pastures,"  by  Jules  Dupr^,  No. 
88,  isi  lifted  far  above  the  commonplace  by  its  skilful  disposition 
of  light  and  shade.  The  little  pond  in  front,  by  which  the  barely 
sketched  horses  are  standing,  is  made  to  reveal  its  secret  in  the 
strong  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  strangely  lurid  sky.  The  whole 
scene,  in  fact,  is  rendered  poetical  in  the  same  way  as  Rembrandt 
would  have  made  it  so,  by  a  true  artistic  perception  of  the  mys- 
teries of  light  and  shade.  This  picture  hangs  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  exhibition,  where  also  may  be  seen  several  of  J.  A.  M. 
Whistler's  daring  experiments  in  colours.  In  the  *t  Golden  Screen 
—Harmony,  in  Purple  and  Gold,"  No.  109,  he  seems  to  have 
emulated  the  painting  on  the  Japanese  screen  that  the  lady 
holds  in  her  hand.  M.  M.  Heaton. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 
The  private  picture  collections  of  France  have  never  been 
described  and  criticised  as  our  English  collections  have  been  by 
Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  excellent  Handbook  to  the  Private 
Galleries  of  Art,  and  by  Dr.  Waagen  in  his  Treasures  of 
Art  in  Great  Britainyhuttht  Gaze  ttedes  Beaux- Arts  is  doing 
its  best  to  remedy  this  omission  in  the  articles  descriptive  of 
various  important  private  galleries  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  its  pages.  The  collections  of  M.  Thiers,  M.  le  Comte 
Duchitel,  M.  Maurice  Cottier,  M.  le  Comte  Pourtkles,  M.  de 
Momy,  M.  Delessert,  MM.jPereire,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Rocheb. . , 
M.  Papin,  and  M.  Laurent  Richard,  collections  now  for  the  most 
part  dispersed  by  the  auctioneer,  have  already  been  described, 
and  in  tne  present  number  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  the 
^  Calorie  de  M.  Gustave  Rothan."  The  Rothan  collection  has 
only  recently  been  formed.  According  to  M.  Paul  Mantz,  its 
critic,  it  has  been  formed  with  much  judgment.  It  is  rich  in 
works  of  the  Dutch  school,  especially  in  those  of  one  of  its 
earlier  masters,  the  jovial  veteran  Frans  Hals.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  an  etching  from  a  portrait  by  him  called  "  La 
femme  au  gant "  that  is  very  like  a  Rembrandt ;  indeed  Frans 
Hals,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  painter,  may  be  considered 
the  master  of  Rembrandt.  Nicolas  Maas,  Rembrandt's  greatest 
pupil,  is  also  well  represented,  but  the  portrait  assigned  to  Rem- 
brandt himself  is  "  fortement  contest^  ;"  some  critics  believe  it 
to  be  by  Re5molds.  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  C.  Netscher,  Jan 
Steen,  the  dreary  Palamedes,  Van  Goyen,  Lingelbach,  W.  Van 
der  Vdde,  Ruysdael,  and  Hondekoeter  are  other  Dutch  masters 
whose  names  we  meet  with  in  the  Rothan  coUection.  .  It  is  not 
stated  whether  this  collection  is  doomed  to  follow  those  already 
mentioned  to  the  Hdtel  Drouot. 


Among  the  many  parts  that  M.  Thiers  has  played  in  his  time 
has  been  that  of  art  critic.  The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  quotes 
a  long  passage  from  an  article  in  La  Revue  europSene  on 
David  et  son  J&cole,  written  by  M.  Thiers  in  1824,  in  which  he 
e2[presses  his  love  of  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  le  vrai 
beau  and  le  grand  beau. 

On  the  6th  of  Apdl  the  anniversary  of  Raphael's  birth  and 
death  was  celebrated  at  Urbino.  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  of  the  president  of  the  Raphael  Academy, 
gave  a  lecture  on  Raphael  and  his  works,  and  afterwards 
finding  that  5,000  lire  were  still  wanting  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  where  Raphael-  was 
bom,  he  kindly  offered  to  contribute  this  amount.  At  the  ban- 
quet that  followed  the  Mayor  conferred  on  Mr.  Moore  the  rights 
of  an  honorary  citizen  of  Urbino,  and  bestowed  on  him  also  the 
privilege  of  always  having  a  room  at  his  disposal  in  the  Raphael- 
house. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Pierre- Antoine  Labouch^re,  a 
French  painter  of  some  note.  M.  Labouch^re  was  a  pupil  of 
Paul  Defaroche,  and  is  principally  known  by  his  subjects  from 
Protestant  history,  especially  by  his  numerous  paintings  repre- 
senting episodes  in  the  life  of  Luther. 

The  empty  spaces  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  caused 
by  the  number  of  paintings  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  have  been  partially  filled  up  by  several  works  that 
have  been  laid  aside  for  many  years.  Among  jthese  we  find 
a  Temptation  of  Christ,  by  Ary  Scheffer,  a  man's  portrait,  by 
Gigoux,  le  Bien  et  le  Mai,  by  Victor  Orsel,  and  a  Relais  de  dili- 
gence en  Normandie,  painted  in  183 1,  by  Charles  de  la  Berge. 


The  great  Laurent  Richard  collection — z.  collection  ''  conse- 
crated exclusively  to  the  glorification  of  the  modem  French 
school  " — was  sold  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the  H6tel  Drouot.  This 
sale  has  been  the  talk  of  the  artistic  world  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  largely  attended.  *'  A 
tumultuous  crowd,"  says  a  French  paper,  '*  followed  the  ex- 
perts." We  have  in  a  previous  number  given  some  account 
of  the  principal  pictures  of  this  collection.  It  only  remains  to 
add  the  prices  they  realized— prices  that  go  far  to  prove 
that  their  value  was  not  over-estimated  by  connoisseurs.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  painters  were  represented  by  some  of 
their  best  works. 

Francs. 

Coxot'—Nytnphes  et  Founts   23.000 

„         Danses  de  Nymphes 14.000 

„         Souvenir  de  Marissel 15.100 

E.  Delacroix.— iWittife 59«X) 

„  Christ  au  tombeau     29.ood 

„  St.  Slbastien  secouru     31.500 

,,  Christ  en  croix « .  29.000 

,,  Lihnre  et  Lapin 31 .050 

Diaz. — Descente  de  bohhniens 15.000 

„        UneEclcUrcie   25.700 

T.  Dupre. — La  Mare  aux  Ckhies 38.000 

„  UPont 28.500 

„  Les  Landes   , 30.000 

„  LaRivih-e    36.000 

„  La  Barque 19- 5°° 

„  VEtang   18.000 

„  MaHne 19.000 

„  Arbres  au  bord de  Veau   i7'050 

,,  Le  Petit  pent     12.800 

Fromentin.— Za  Fantasia  40.500 

yL2ri&)Si!L—L Enfant prodigue 30500 

Meissonier.— Z/  Jamur  de  guitare 37-<xx> 

„  Soldat  sous  Lotus  XllL   31.200 

Millet.— Ztf  Lampe 38500 

Th.  Rousseau.— Z>  Gwre 60.100 

,,  Lt  vieux  Dormoir 36.000 

„  Les  BiUheronnes 36.000 

„  Usih-e  de  Clairbois 33-500 

„  MkairiesurVOise 38.200 

„  Cours  d'eau  (Sologne)    40.000 

„  Z'y^«Aw»«^  (Fontainebleau) 37-000     • 

„  PUdne  et  Marais 30.000 

„  Landes  boisies  (Sologne) 17.200 
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l^  Gu^ • 62.000 

Berger  et  Moutans 41.700 

Vaches,  soldi  couckant    27.050 

Rdour  du  troupeau 25.500 

Ammaux  (i  t ombre    19.200 
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We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Davis,  the 
landscape  painter.  His  pictures  were  for  the  most  part  small, 
and  have  scarcely  ever  been  favourably  seen  at  the  exhibitions ; 
but  that  called  "  Harrowiuj|r  >'  was  a  noted  and  much  admired 
example  of  his  works  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1862. 

The  activity  which  is  manifested  at  Berlin  is  also  apparent 
at  Vienna.  If  the  plans  of  the  Austrian  Government  are 
*  carried  out  we  shsdl  have  a  new  museum  to  replace  that  of 
the  Belvedere,  in  which  there  will  be  room  not  only  for  the 
grand  collection  at  present  crowded  into  a  small  and  incon- 
venient space,  but  also  for  a  host  of  canvasses  and  panels, 
many  of  which  are  now  lying  in  magazines  and  even  in  lumber 
rooms  of  imperial  country  houses.  The  new  collections  will 
require  new  catalogues,  and  these  it  is '  the  first  aim  of  the 
director,  Professor  Engerth,  to  obtain.  We  may  hope  that 
the  importance  of  giving  to  works  of  art  their  genuine  names 
will  be^recognised.  It  is  quite  necessaiy  that  the  new  cata- 
logues,' both  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  should  tell  the  public  the 
truth.  
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.    Theology. 

The  Soientlflc  Bases  of  BeUe£    J.  J.  Murphy.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  is  a  book  by  Harris^  a  meritorious  though  neg- 
lected thinker  of  the  last  century,  by  whom  Boswell  fructified 
much,  entitled  Philosophical  Arrangements^  the  title  of 
which  indicates  exactly  the  kind  of  speculative  power  which 
Mr.  Murphy  displays.  He  is  hardly  what  is, called  "a 
suggestive  thinker,*'  that  i§  to  say,  he  does  not  deal  in 
brilliant  aphorisms  which  opponents  can  isolate  and  accept ; 
he  certainly  is  not  a  powerful  reasoner,  he  is  apt  to  think 
he  can  turn  probabilities  into  certainties  by  a  series  of -cross 
references ;  and,  though  this  is  a  less  defect,  he  trusts  by  pre- 
ference to  the  cumulative  force  of  many  weak  presumptions 
rather  than  to  one  solid  chain  of  argument.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  he  is  a  great  master  of  exposition,  and  understands 
how  to  marshal  a  great  body  of  facts  impressively.  '  And 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  thought  out  a  clear, 
coherent  system  which  answers  most  of  the  questions  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking ;  that  the  answers  are 
never  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  knowledge,  and  are  even 


sufficiently  supported  by  a  few  important  facts  and  a  great 
many  plausible  analogies  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
an  ingenuous  and  attentive  reader  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  all. 

Readers  whose  habits  of  thought  are  too  fixed  to  yield 
to  anything  short  of  scientific  demonstration  will  be  incUned 
to  maintain  that  a  method  which  combines  the  physics  of 
Habit  and  Intelligence^  a  work  which  has  many  curious 
points  of  contact  with  Hartmann  and  Schopenhauer,  and  the 
transcendental  Christianity  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  proves 
nothing  because  it  is  capable  of  proving  anything.  But  after 
all  this  is  only  a  presumption,  and  those  who  can  resist  it 
will  find  the  book  sufficiently  ingenious  to  repay  them. 

The  writer^s  object  is  to  show  that  spiritual  truth  may  be 
made  to  rest  upon  scientific  truth  in  the  same  way  that  the 
higher  sciences  rest  upon  the  lower  without  being  developed 
out  of  them;  e.g,^  biology  presupposes  chemistry,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  construct  biology  from  the  data  of  chemistry 
or  even  to  explain  all  biological  laws  as  cases  of  chemical 
laws.  His  main  positions  are  as  follows :  Knowledge  is 
valuable  both  as  a  guide  in  action  and  still  more  as  an  aid 
to  the  formation  of  character.  Knowledge  of  the  former 
kind  can  only  be  obtained  by  inductive  science  starting  from 
data  of  observation "  (and  as  for  this  purpose  all  other 
methods  are  sterile  Comte  was  so  far  right  in  his  con- 
demnation of  metaphysics) ;  but  when  we  have  attained  all 
that  is  possible  in  this  direction  we  need  to  interpret  and 
realize  our  knowledge  (Mr.  Murphy  does  not  recall  the 
significant  fact  that  Comte's  last  work  was  a  subjective 
synthesis),  and  this  is  done  by  metaphysical  science  starting 
from  data  of  consciousness. 

He  has  an  unusually  firm  grasp  of  the  position  that  "there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  matter  and  mind  or  spirit  to 
differ  in  their  essence :  and  that  while  inductive  science 
reveals  a  world  of  matter  whereof  mind  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions, metaphysics  reveals  a  world'  of  spirit  whereof  matter 
is  one  of  the  functions,  so  that  we  recognize  the  deepest 
realities  of  the  universe  as  not  material,  but  spiritual."  At 
first  sight  this  position  scarcely  seems  to  go  beyond  what 
Professor  Huxley  for  instance  would  accept,  though  perhaps 
he  might  think  the  truth  of  the  last  line  insufficiently 
established  by  deductions  from  the  different  aspects  of  the 
fact  that  our  only  intuirion  of  force  is  furnished  by  our  own 
volitions.  But  there  is  a  more  important  difference  :  so  £ir 
as  Professor  Huxley  would  admit  the  generalization  it 
stands  for  him  at  the  end  of  science ;  for  Mr.  Murphy  it 
is  always  in  the  foreground  as  the  starting-point  of  philo- 
sophy, lighting  up  such  conceptions  as  the  laws  of  thought, 
the  ground  of  the  moral  sense  in  uncreated  law,  our  faith  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  intelligence  shown  in  the 
adaptation  of  organic  nature  to  inorganic.  This  intelligence 
Mr.  Murphy  does  not  believe  to  be  supreme,  but  since  it 
began  to  exist  in  time  it  must  derive  from  an  Intelligence 
which  is  eternal.  Here  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
putable points  of  the  system.  The  author  is  very  much 
impressed  by  the  fistcts  which  prove  that  the  solar  system 
cannot  always  have  existed  imder  its  present  conditions  and 
tell  in  &vour  of  the  nebular  hypothesis;  of  course  these  facts 
are  also  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  creation, 
but  they  are  only  a  presumption.  If  it  were  proved  that  all 
the  bodies  which  fill  known  or  conjectured  space  had  once 
been  evolved  from  a  nebula  it  would  still  be  quite  possible 
that  that  nebula  represented  the  fatal  dissolution  of  a  pre- 
existing cosmos  and  so  ad  infinitum^  though  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  such  a  conjecture  would  be  purely 
arbitrary. 

Anodier  point  on  which  the  author  really  founds  as  largely 
as  upon  the  resolution  of  matter  into  force  a(hd  force  into 
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will  is  the  fact  that  consciousness  is  only  the  last  stage  of 
intelligence,  and  that  conscious  thought  is  determined  by 
data  which  if  normal  are  objectively  valid  though  lying  out 
of  consciousness.  This  view  perhaps  is  hardly  so  fully  deve- 
loped as  its  importance  in  the  writer's  system  deserves  ;  but 
it  underlies  not  only  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  unverified  certi- 
tude, but  all  the  ingenious  and  perplexed  discussion  which  is 
meant  to  establish  that  an  unlimited  field  for  transcendental 
inference  is  opened  when  we  once  have  argued  from  inter- 
course with  others  to  personalities  which  resemble  our  own. 

With  such  premises  and  such  methods  the  writer  is  in  a 
tolerably  hopeful  condition  for  attempting  a  scientific  recon- 
struction of  theism,  and  has  risen  above  the  inducements  to 
treat  the  habitual  experience  and  the  familiar  ways  of  thinking 
of  the  present  generation  as  decisive  presumptions  against 
Christianity. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  special  views  are  on  the  pur- 
pose of  creation,  where  the  limits  of  optimism  are  stated  with 
great  refinement  and  decorum ;  on  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which  is  valuable  as  eliminating  individual  crotchets ;  on 
the  psychological  interpretation  of  original  sin  as  the  inhe- 
rited perversion  of  our  faculties  caused  by  the  distorting 
influence  of  a  premature  self-consciousness  :  the  contrast 
between  Christian  and  Stoical  morality  and  the  vindication 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  from  the  superficial  imputation 
of  selfishness  are  also  meritorious,  though  it  may  be  less 
original.  The  writer's  weakness  as  a  theologian  is  his  igno- 
rance of  the  history  of  doctrine,  which  is  really  a  far  surer 
guide  to  the  inner  harmonies  of  truth  than  the  principle  of 
contradiction  which  he  is  much  too  ready  to  apply  upon 
subjects  where  the  highest  ideas  must  be  inadequate.  An- 
other consequence  of  this  unhistorical  spirit  is  a  disposition 
to  treat  the  Old  Testament  more  cavalierly  than  critically, 
partly  because  the  writer  assigns  an  absolute  validity  to  our 
present  moral  ideals,  and  makes  the  character  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  cultivate  under  our  existing  relations  binding 
not  only  upon  distant  ages,  but  upon  intelligences  of  an 
order  incommensurable  with  ours. 

But  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  book  is  not  without  a 
substantial  value :  the  writer  continues  the  work  of  the  best 
apologists  pf  the  last  century,  it  may  be  with  less  force  and 
clearness,  but  still  with  commendable  persuasiveness  and  tact, 
and  with  an  intelligent  feeling  for  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  problem.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


SacramentB  and  Sacramentals.  (Sakramenie  und  Sakram^ntalien 
in  den  drei  ersten  ckristlichen  Jahrkunderten. )  Von  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Probst.     Tubingen.     1872. 

Dr.  Probst  has  here  undertaken  to  trace  out  from  such  indi- 
rect notices  as  are  available — for  there  are  of  course  no  litur- 
gies or  rituals  of  that  date  extant — the  ceremonies  and  manner 
of  administering*  the  seven  sacraments  and  those  lesser  rites 
called  sacramentals,  such  as  exorcisms  and  benedictions, 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  And  inasmuch  as  dogma 
and  ritual  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  closely  connected, 
this  has  also  involved  an  inquiry  into  the  sacramental 
doctrine  of  the  period ;  only  in  treating  of  the  Eucharist, 
where  anything  like  an  adequate  discussion  of  doctrine  would 
have  been  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  volume, 
he  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  externals  of  the  sacra- 
ment The  book  is  accurate  and  painstaking,  and  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  to  theological  students,  though  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  author  has  always  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished his  conclusions.  Of  the  general  correctness  of  his 
estimate  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  early  Church  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  And  he  is  quite  right  in  point- 
ing out  that  precise  statements  as  to  the  number  and  nature 


of  the  sacraments  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  patristic 
age,  to  which  it  must  be  added  that  the  disciplina  arcani 
often  increases  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  really 
was  definitely  taught  Before  the  time  of  St.  Thomas 
the  common  term  sacramentum  was  applied  indifferently  to 
sacraments  and  sacramentals,  and  Peter  Lombard  in  the 
previous  century  was  the  first  to  specify  the  number  of  seven. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  the  Fathers  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  the  substance  of  what  was  believed 
and  the- main  outlines  of  the  ritual,  and  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  whole  system  was  in  its  essential  conception  the 
Catholic  and  not  the  Protestant  one.  All  the  seven  sacra- 
ments are  mentioned — and  sometimes  by  TertuUian,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  together — by  early  writers.  Dr.  Probst  expresses 
the  central  idea  of  the  system  when  he  says  that  Christianity 
ultimately  rests  on  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the 
sacraments,  and  especially  the  Eucharist,  in  which  they 
culminate,  are  the  extension  and  continual  application  of 
His  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice.  *'  The  Eucharist,  as  transub- 
stantiated, takes  the  place  of  the  Incarnation,  and  as  a 
sacrifice,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  conveys  to  us  not  merely 
grace  and  truth,  but  Himself."  The  whole  passage  may 
recall  to  many  readers  a  striking  passage  of  Goethe,  setting 
forth  with  that  imaginative  power  by  which  genius  can  realize 
intellectually  what  it  never  experienced,  how  in  the  Catholic 
idea  the  sacraments  interpenetrate  and  transfigure  as  with 
the  radiance  of  a  perpetual  benediction  all  the  incidents  of . 
human  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  occupied  with 
sacramentals,  examines  the  ancient  theories  of  demoniacal 
influence  and  possession  and  the  various  methods  of  exor- 
cism, and  -  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of 
priestly  benediction,  as  of  water,  oil,  and  the  like,  showing  in 
many  cases  the  close  resemblance  of  the  ancient  forms  to 
those  still  in  use  in  the  Latin  ritual  and  pontifical  The 
second  part  carries  us  in  successive  chapters  through  the  seven 
sacraments,  discussing  in  minute  detail  the  nature,  minister, 
recipient,  and  time  and  manner  of -administering  each  of  them. 
Considerably  the  longest  chapter,  extending  over  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  where  the  whole  disciplinary  system  of  the  early 
Church  necessarily  comes  under  review.  The  author  has 
done  his  work  carefiilly  and  conscientiously,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  points 
fairly-  open  to  controversy.  Thus  e^,  his  argument  for 
unction  having  always  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  ritual  of 
confirmation  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  regards  the  Western 
Church  at  least,  and  the  fact  of  the  imposition  of  hands  being 
alone  specified  as  the  means  of  imparting  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
St  Cyprian  and  some  other  early  authorities  looks  the  other 
way ;  nor  is  it  at  all  clearly  proved  that  where  the  sacrament 
was  administered  immediately  after  baptism  it  had  always 
included  a  distinct  anointing  from  that  which  formed  part  of 
the  baptismal  rite.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  find  no 
reference  in  the  chapter  on  Eucharistic  liturgies  to.  the 
distinction  of  Eastern  and  Western  usage  as  to  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  epitaph  written  by  Pope  Damasus 
(366-384)  on  the  acolyte  boy  Tarcisius,  who  was  beaten 
and  trampled  to  death  while  carrying  tlie  viaticum  to  a 
confessor  in  prison,  affords  strikingly  explicit — and  the  more 
so  because  purely  incidentals-evidence  to  the  contemporary 
belief  in  transubstantiation. 

"  Ipse  animam  potius  voluit  dimittere  csesus, 
Prodere  quam  canibus  rabidis  coelestia  ntftnbra,** 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Probst  through  his  elaborate  and 
valuable  chapter  on  the  sacrament  of  penance.  But  here 
again,  in  discussing  such  vexed  questions  as  the  relation  of  the 
exomologesis  to  sacramental  confession,  and  the  contemporary 
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evidences  of  a  recognized  obligation  to  confess  sins  of  thought 
only,  he  seems  to  us,  after  all,  to  leave  the  matter  very  much 
where  he  found  it     The  slender  and  indistmct  notices  of  the 
sacrament    of    imction   in  early   writers    are    sufficiently 
explained,  as  the  author  justly  points  out,  by  the  absence  of 
any  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  the  close  connection  of 
the  ordinance  with  the  miraculous  charisma  of  healing,  as 
well  as  by  the  disciplina  arcani;  and  the  very  direct  testimony 
of  Scripture  for  this  sacrament — far  more  direct  e,g,  than  for 
Confirmation — goes  far  to  supersede  the  importance,  of  later 
authorities.     Still  we  were  disappointed  not  to  find  somewhat 
fuller  information  on  the  subject ;  here  again  the  distinctions 
of  Eastern  and  Western  usage  are  not  once  touched  upon. 
The  rite  of  ordination  is  shown  to  have  consisted  exclusively 
at  this  period  in  prayer  and' imposition  of  hands  by  the 
bishop;  other  ceremonies,  such  as  unction  and  investing 
with  the  chasuble,  having  been  introduced  later ;  nor  were 
the  minor  orders  conferred,  with  the  exception  oi lector^  before 
the  time  of  Pope  Fabian  (238).     The  concluding  chapter  on 
.  the   sacrament  of  matrimony  contains  much    interesting 
matter.     The  absolute  indissolubility  of  Christian  marriage 
is  shown  to  have  been  strictly  maintained,  but  in  the  case  of 
adultery  a  separation  was  enjoined  until  the  guilty  party  was 
brought  to  repentance ;  no  second  marriage,  however,  being 
in  any  case,  permitted.     Indeed  second  marriage  afler  the 
death  of  the  first  partner,  which  is  often  termed  '*  bigamy," 
was  discouraged,  though  not  forbidden,  as  well  on  grounds  of 
chastity  as  out  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  former  union 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  renewed  spintual  intercourse  here- 
after.    Third  marriages  are  stigmatized  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions as  a  proof  of  incontinence,  and  any  subsequent 
marriage  as  "open  fornication." .  Indeed  canonical  penances 
were  imposed  on  bigamists  and  trigamists  in  the  fourth 
century,  of  one  year  for  the  former  and  from  two  to  five  for 
the  latter :  whetlier  the  duration  was  the  sameor  longer  in  the 
previous  centuries  is  not  now  known.    Origen,  while  allowing 
second  marriage  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  says  that 
it  does  not  correspond  to  the  true  idea  of  Christian  mairiage, 
and  that  "  bigamists  will  be  saved,  but  not  crowned."    To 
the  clergy  second  marriage  was  (in  accordance  with  Tit.  i.  6, 
and  I.  Tim.  iii.  2)  strictly  forbidden  firom  the  first  throughout 
the  universal  Church.  H.  N.  Oxenham. 


Intelligence. 

Dr.  Keim,  whose  work  entitled  Tlu  History  of  Jems  of  Naaara  is 
sttracting  so  much  attention  in  theological  circle*^,  will  shortly  exchange 
his  professorship  at  Zurich  for  one  at  the  small  German  university  of 
Giessen.  The  Protestantiscke  Kirchenuitung  for  March  291  and  April  5, 
contains  a  paper  from  his  pen  on  the  epistle  of  Diognetus,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  view  of  Dr.  Overbeck,  noticed  in  a  recent  number  ot  the 
Academy, 

Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  of  Jena,  has  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  '*  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,"  with  a  view,  we  believe,  to  their 
idtimate  expansion  into  a  volume. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Protestanten-Bibel  has  appeared.  The 
notes  are  less  meagre  than  in  the  first  volume.  We  may  call  attention 
especially  to  the  commentary  on  Romans  by  Professor  Lipsius. 

The  new  Bible  Educator^  edited  by  Professor  Plumptre,  is  rather  dis- 
appointing. It  contains  some  useful  matter,  and  may  penetrate  into 
Quarters  where  the  name  of  Cassell  is  better  known  than  that  of  Murray. 
Int  we  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  the  object  of  the  publisher  and 
editor.  Some  of  the  papers  seem  too  dry  and  technical  for  popular 
readers,  others  too  meagre  and  unscientific  for  scholar <-.  The  chief^con- 
tributors  are  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Dr.  Ginsbuig,  Messrs.  Rawlinson 
Stainer,  Carruthers,  Houghton. 

The  Bible  for  Young  People  is  a  translation  of  a  popular  Dutch  work 
by  Dr.  Oort,  assisted  by  Drs.  Hookyas  and  Kuenen.  It  aims  at  repro- 
ducing so  much  of  the  results  of  modem  criticism  as.  can  be  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  moral  and  religious  education,  but  may  also  be  recom- 
mended to  general  readers. 

The  Fiendi  translation  of  Nbldeke's  Old  Testament  Literature^  an- 
aoimoed  in  our  last  number  but  one,  has  just  appeared. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Oontralblatt.    March  15.— Ofo's  edition  of  the  Apologists,  voL  ix., 
lev.  bv  F.  O.  [Supplier  a  carefully  revised  text,  but  fails  con  picuously  iil 

the  "higher  criticism."] April  12.— Ludemann's  The  Anthropology 

of  the  Apostle  Paul,  rev.  by  ^.  [A  wo  k  of  great  promise  from  an  ad- 
vanced critical  po  nt  of  view.  But  the  author  credits  St.  Paul  with  a 
logical  consistency  and  a  definiteness  of  intention  which  can  haidly  be  ad- 
mitted.]  April  I9.--Weifrenbach's  The  thought  of  Jesus  of  the  second 

coming,  rev.  by  ^.  [Maintains  with  remarkable  ability  that  the  second 
coming  or  personal  return  of  Jesus  was  not  originally  announced  by  Him 
in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  appeanuice  in 
the  clouds,  &c.,  and  that  it  formed  the  kernel  of  the  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection.  The  separation  of  the  second  coming  and  the  resurrection,  and 
the  sensuous  description  of  the  former,  are  shown  to  be  due  to  ihe 
disciples.] 

Monataechrift  Air  Qesch.  u.  Wiss.  des  Judenthuma  (Biblical 
articles.)  March.— The  "  Mons  Offensionis  "  oa  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
by  Dr.  Gratz.  [The  spot  where  Solomon  erected  the  h'gh  places  is 
shown  to  have  been  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  summits  of 
the  mountain.  But  the  phrase  har  hammashkhith,  rendered  '*  Mons 
Offensionis,"  is  simply  an  ironical  monotheistic  alteration  of  har  ham- 
mishkhah^  "mons  unctionis,"  the  name  by  wh  ch  the  Mount  of  Olives  it 

known  in  the  Talmud] April.— Septuagint  translation  of  Ecdcsi- 

sistes,  by  M.  Salzberger. — [Shows  that  this  version  abounds  in  pecu* 
liarities  of  Aquila,  to  whom  it  is  therefore  probably  due] 

New  Publications. 

NiPPOLD,  F.  Richard  Rothe.  Ein  christliches  LebensbUd  auf  Grand 
d  .T  Bneftf  Rothe's  entwpifen.     Band  I.     Wittenb-rg  i  Koelling. 

Ogilvie,  G.    Early  Progress  of  Christianity  in  Buchan.     Longmans. 

Stewart,  W.  The  Plan  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel :  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion.     Glasgow:  Maclehose. 

Wkiffenbach,  W.  Der  Wiederkunftsgedanke  Tesu.  Leipzi*' :  Brcit- 
kopfu.  Hartel. 

Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

On  the  Psyohologloal  Orififin  of  the  Idea  of  Space.  \Ud>erden 
Psychologischen  Ursprung  der  Raumvorstellung,  Von  Tit,  Carl 
Stumpf,  Privat-Docent  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  zu  Got- 
tmgen.]    Leipzig :  S.  Hi^el.     1873. 

This  very  interesting  investigation  into  the  psychological 
origin  of  the  conception  of  space  is  an  attempt  to  do  for 
the  psychological  what  Helmholtz  has  done  for  the  physiolo- 
gical side  of  the  problem.  The  question  discussed  has  special 
claims  upon  English  students,  because  so  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  this  country.  Unfortunately 
English  writers  upon  this  subject  have  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  each  other  the  separate  interests  of  phy- 
siology and  psychology,  and  our  physiologists  have  been  too 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  their  investigations  have 
exhausted  the  whole  of  the  subject  and  not  one  side  of  it 
merely;  while,  if  we  except  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  our 
psychologists  are  so  completely  carried  away  with  the  idea 
of  the  omnipotence  of  "  Association  "  to  explain  all  things 
and  everything,  that  their  theories  are  never  able  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  phenomena. 

Dr.  Stumpf  begins  with  an  historical  review  of  what  has 
been  ahready  done  to  settle  the  problem, .  and  classifies  all 
previous  theories  under  the  four  following  heads.  The  con- 
ception of  space  is  either  that  of  a  special  combination  of 
momentary  sense-qualities,  e^,  of  colours,  the  one  with 
the  other ;  or  a  combination  of  those  with  the  qualities  of 
another  sense,  e,g.  with  the  sensations  belonging  to  muscular 
feeling ;  or  it  does  not  arise  from  the  senses  at  all,  but  is 
the  effect  of  a  special  productive  activity  of  the  soul  (Seele), 
which  acts  independently  of  and  in  addition  to  sensation  \  or, 
lastly,  it  is  perceived  in  and  along  with  the  other  qualities 
given  in  sensation,  and  comes  into  being  whenever  those  are 
perceived  by  the  correspondmg  sense.  The  first  is  the  theory 
of  Herbart,  the  second  that  of  Bain,  the  third  tliat  of  Kant, 
and  the  fourth  is  called  by  Helmholtz  Nativism,  Of  these 
four  theories  Dr.  Stumpf  holds,  that  the  last  is  the  only 
tenable  one,  and  he  believes  that  the  true  mode  of  investiga- 
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tioo  is  to  begin  with  the  results  of  this  last  theory,  and  more 
strictly  determine  the  precise  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  quality  perceived  and  the  extension  or  space  in  which  it 
is  conceived.  Colours,  for  example,  he  holds,  are  as  neces- 
sarily from  the  outset  perceived  in  a  certain  extension  m 
space  or  in  a  given  place  as  they  are  conceived  to  have  a 
certain  intensity  or  strength. 

We  can  only  notice  the  more  important  results  at  which 
Dr.Stumpf  has  arrived,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations:— 

(i.)  There  is  a  space  which  belongs  to  sight,  i.e.  there  is 
somethii^  in  the  sensation  which  is  as  directly  perceived  in 
consequence  of  Uie  optic  nerve-process  as  the  quality  of 
colour  is,  and  which  has  all  the  attributes  that  we  ascribe  to 
space ;  and  this  is  neither  a  simple  combination  of  sensa- 
tions of  colours,  nor  a  combination  of  these  sensations  with 
the  qualities  of  another  sense,  nor  something  spontaneously 
produced  by  the  mind  over  and  above  sensation.  (2.) 
Space  and  colour  are  parts  of  the  same  content  of 
sense,  i.e.  they  are  necessarily  comprehended  in  and  with 
each  other.  Space  cannot  be  conceived  apart  fix)m  colour, 
v/x  colour  from  space.  The  contents  of  the  sense  of  sight 
include  both  space  and  colour.  (3.)  Space  is  not  originally 
anangement  in  space,  still  less  succession.-  These  are  rela- 
tions founded  on  space,  later  discriminations,  and  not  the  ori- 
ginal conception.  (4.)  Space,  as  originally  perceived,  consists 
not  of  two  but  of  thra  dimensions  ;  but  only  a.  minimum 
and  not  all  of  the  relations  of  depth  are  immediately  per- 
ceived. The  minimum  viiibile  is  a  spot  situated  at  a  defi- 
nite distance,  either  changing  or  always  the  same,  and  this 
spot  as  originally  seen  is  spheroidal.  (5.)  The  principle 
(rf  association  educates  this  original  conception  of  space 
up  into  the  very  complex  series  of  relations  which  belong  to 
the  more  devdoped  idea ;  but  association  c^not  account 
for  the  original  minimum  visibtle. 

These  are  the  more  important  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Stumpf  regarding  space  in  its  relation  to  the  sense  of  sight 
The  same  principles  run  through  his  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  space  to  the  contents  of  the  other  senses,  and  we 
need  not  refer  to  the  special  applications  to  the  senses  of 
hearing,  taste,  &c 

To  the  book  is  appended  a  short  and  very  su^estive 
statement  by  Pro£  Lotze  of  the  points  of  agreement  and 
difference  between  his  own  theory  and  that  now  submitted 
to  the  philosophical  public  by  his  young  disciple.  Upon  the 
whole  we  are  mclined  to  believe  that  Dr.  Smmpi's  theory  is 
a  decided  advance  on  Prof.  Lotze's,  and  that  this  advance 
is  due  to  his  assimilation  of  the  results  of  such  a  scientific 
physiologist  as  Helmholtz. 

Dr.  Stumpf  has  communicated  a  rhumi  of  his  invest^- 
tions  and  results  to  the  GStHnghche  geUhrte  Anseigm^  Stiick 
10.  Miirz,  1873.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Physiology. 
MlcnMOoplo  a^aaorcliw  on  Muaola— Dr-  T.  W.  Engelmann,  1 


refiactile  stria ;  (3)  a  modeistdy  dark,  tolerably  strongly  Tcfiactine 
band,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  (4)  a  bii^ler,  less  rdncting  lUia.  In 
eveiT  fibre  with  very  broad  transverse  strue  the  simple  dark  band  cao  be 
resolved  with  high  powers  into  three  :  a  middle  darker  one,  and  two 
lateralcleareror  brighter  ones.  Hence  we  must  admit  that  such  dinsion 
still  exists  even  where  Onr  present  Oieans  of  research  do  not  permit  it  to 
be  seen.  Throughout  his  paper  Engelmann  makes  use  of  the  following 
terms  :  the  stria  Z  in  the  middle  of  the  isotropal  sutstance  he  calls  the 
intermediate  disk  {twiiiJittiahriie)  and  the  adjoining  Striae  (i)  secondary 
or  accessory  disks  ^tubcniihribrn).  Both  of  Ihe.e  liwetber,  when  they 
cannot  t^e  distinguishp]  ai  separate,  constitute  the  nndamental  mem- 
brane {CmndmeiHiratt  of  Krause) ;  the  middle  layer  (m)  of  the  doubly 
refracting  substances  forms  the  median  disk  of  Hensen,  and   the  two 


Utrecht,  conuibntes  a  long  article  on  this  subject  to  I^iietri  ArcMiv. 
Baikd  viL,  Heft  i.  He  laments  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  crystalline 
ajlhropoda  of  the  sea,  and  observes  that  the  tolerably  transpareni 
"— 'jps,  Gaminarus,  Asellni,  Hydrachinda,and;insect  UrvaasCorntSra 
Kgrtut  of  fresh  water  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  small  and  insuf- 
ient  numbers.     For  the  eiaminalion  of  muscular  fibres  no  reagents 


from  the  living  body.  Insect  muscles  can  undeigo  great  changes  in 
stmctore  before  they  lose  their  excitability.  He  has  used  a  magni- 
fring  power  of  from  100  to  500  diameters,  or  that  olrtained  1^  a 
Hartnack'a  ol^ective  8  and  eyepiece  E  or  F.  The  structure  of  normal 
sncontikcted  transversely  striated  muscular  fibre  is  ;  (i)  A  light  very 
(lightly  RfrMting  band_divided  into  two  halves  by  (1)  a  darlc  hi^hfy 


intennediate  disk  {noischmsihdliii 
isotropal  substance 
accessory  disk  (lubensehtiht) 
isotropal  solislanee 


isotropal  band 
(half)  (nmirhtH- 
suhitata  of 
RoUett). 


transverse  disk  (yiMTfir^nJr)  J  anisotropal  baitd 

'  median  disk  {miUdseheibi)  \  {AaufilsvAitant 

transverse  disk  {jtierKAaii)  }  of  Rollelt). 

isotropal  substance  S  isotropal     band 

accessory  disk  [mSttucieiit)  f  (half)  {wtmxAfn- 

isotropat  substance  1  luitltmt  of 

intennediate  disk  {tadschetutlieibt)  )  RoUett). 


laCetal  {g)  he  terms  transverse  disks.  The  figure  rent 
views  dear.  In  the  closely  striated  mnscles  of  vertebrata  *  ana  « 
appear  united  ti^^ether  to  form  a  single  and  simple  foundation 
membnne  in  which  no  subdivision  can  be  seen.  The  distinctly 
striated  fibres  of  insects,  on  the  other  hand,  show  the  division  weU, 
■nd-tbe  whole  series  of  disks  in  one  compartment  are  here  sometimes 
as  much  as  fbnr  times  thicker  than  in  vertebrata.  The  height  of  each 
set  varies  even  in  diScrent  mnades  of  the  same  aninul.  The  greatest 
height  or  length  of  one  compartment  Engelmam  fonnd  to  occur  in  Ac 
abdominal  muscles  of  inseos  where  it  amotmted  to  o.oil  mm.  The 
isotropal  and  anisotropal  substances  ore  about  equal  in  height,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  as  6 :  7.  The  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  the  several  partt  varies  conaidenbly,  so  that  now  one,  now 
another  may  be  the  diu-ker.  Where  both  are  of  eqoal  transparent 
the  existence  of  tiansveiie  striie  may  at  first  sight  be  almost  overlooked. 
The  distinction  is  always  well  brought  out  by  the  polariscope.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a  special  description  of  each 

From  his  examinations  of  muscle  imder  polarised  light  and  by  other 
means  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  muscular  tissue  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  rods  arranged  pai»lle1  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  fibres  which  are  naturally  in  immediate  contact  with  ench  other, 
but  which  after  death  or  after  treatment  with  reagents  shrink  and 
eiude  or  excrete  the  isotropal  substance.  The  sire  aiS  form  of  the  rods 
be  supposes  to  differ  in  each  of  the  disks  that  make  their  appearance 
in  the  above  scheme. 

The  Influence  of  varioua  aubttanoea  on  the  reflex  activity  of 
the  Spinal  Oord. — Dr.  S.  Meihuiien  after  remoriii^  (PfiUga'i  Arcltiv, 
March,  1873)  that  many  patholi^cal  conditions  are  produced  by,  or  at 
least  ore  associated  with,  abnormal  modifications  of  the  reflex  activity  of 
the  nervous  system  observes  that  this  activity  or  eidlabilily  may  be 
acted  on  by  several  therapeutic  agents,  the  nombei  of  which  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  present  communi-  . 
cation  he  limits  his  remarks  to  the  action  of  certain  sulistances  on  the 
reflex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord.  Fr«^  are  the  animals  best  adapted 
for  such  experiments,  because,  in  the  fist  place,  their  spinal  cord  after 
section  retains  its  activity  for  several  days  unaltered,  and,  secondly,  the 
degree  of  excitability  can  be  very  accurately  tested  by  Tiirk'i  method  of 
irritating  the  skin  with  dilute  add  and  determining  the  contraction 
Induced  in  the  muscles.     In  other  animals  this  m^od  of  e    ' 


the  form  of  a  slight  blow  could  be  given  ; 
occasionally  used,  but  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  add  stimulus  ai 
the  best.  The  first  substance  he  experimented  with  was  bromide  of 
potassium.  The  action  of  this  salt  is  not  dependent  on  the  bromine,  since 
chloride  of  potassium  acts  if  anything  rather  more  strongly,  whilst  bromide 
of  sodium  is  ineffective.  Bromide  of  polasHum  rapidly  lowers  the 
reflex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  0.015 
gramme  compleldy  abolishing  it  in  one  hour  and  0.020  grunme  destroy- 
mgit  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  question  arises.  How  is  this  loss  of 
eicitabili^  occasioned  ?  There  are  five  possible  explanations.  It  may 
destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  periphey  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
centripetal  or  centriftigal  conducting  nerve  tulnilcs,  the  motor  terminal 
nerve  plates,  or  the  mnsdea.    By  familiar  methods  of  proc^he  demon- 
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strates  clearly  enough  that  the  salt  acts  directly  on  the  nerve  centces. 
A  similar  series  of  experiments  showed  that  acetate  of  zinc,  hydrate  of 
chloral,  quinine,  alcohol,  caffeine,  morphine,  and  digitaline  all  rapidly 
induce  great  depression  of  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  last 
however  through  its  action  on  the  heart.  On  the  otner  hand,  atropine, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  codeine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  narceine,  narco- 
tine,  nicotine,  carbolic  acid.thcobromine,  and  ergotine  exert  little  and 
then  only  inconstant  action  on  the  excitability  of  the  cord. 

Beeearches  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Braiii.— In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Bfr/in,  Klin,  Wochetischrift,  1872,  No.  42,  Hitzig  shows  that  the 
transmission  of  a  constant  current  through  the  occipital  region  of  man 
causes  involuntary  movements ;  when  the  current  is  closed,  the  subject 
falling  towards  the  anode,  and  the  eyes  with  more  or  less  nystagmus 
turn  towards  the  cathode ;  the  opposite  movements  occur  on  breaking  the 
current.  The  same  phenomena  may  be  witnessed  in  rabbits.  Similar 
movements  are  observed  in  rabbits,  if  the  small  lateral  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum be  removed,  and  in  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
flocculus  lies  a  piece  of  ice  be  placed.  In  man  the  involuntary  movements 
of  the  eye  induced  by  the  current  give  the  subject  the  impression 
that  external  objects  are  in  movement,  and  the  movement  of  the  whole 
body  must  be  regarded  as  an  endeavour  to  maintain  the  equipoise. 
Severe  injuries  of  the  cerebellum  thus  act  like  the  anode  ;  they  cause  in- 
voluntary movements  towards  the  side  operated  on,  so  that  a  rabbit  in 
which  the  left  lobe  of  the  cer».bellum  has  been  injured  or  removed  has 
the  -impression  of  lying  on  its  right  side.  But  if  in  its  endeavours  to 
recover  its  supposed  loss  of  equipoise  it  turns  over  too  vigorously  towards 
the  left  it  rolls  over  upon  its  back  and  the  movements  begin  anew. 

Reflex  movements  of  the  Uterus. — W.  Schlesinger  (y^^r^.  Wien, 
Med.  1873)  has  made  some  fifrther  observations  on  the  reflex  movements 
of  the  uterus,  and  shows  that  electrical  excitation  of  the  centric  ex- 
tremity of  a  spinal  nerve  induces  violent  movements  of  the  uterus  in 
from  five  to  fifteen  seconds.  If  in  a  curarized  rabbit  on  which  tracheo- 
tomy has  been  performed  the  artificial  respiration  necessary  for  main- 
taining life  be  intermitted  the  organ  at  once  passes  into  a  state  of  violent 
contraction,  and  the  same  thing  happens  if  the  central  end  of  the  median, 
crural,  or  other  nerve  be  electrically  excited.  The  conduction  of  this 
reflex  action,  to  which  also  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  by  irritation  of 
the  nipples  is  allied,  does  not  take  place  through  the  spinal  cord,  for  if 
the  cord  be  divided  in  a  rabbit,  prepared  as  alx)ve  described,  irritation 
of  a  nerve  trunk  for  forty  seconds  produces  no  effect.  Further  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  nervous  plexus  on  the  aorta  was  one,  but  not  the 
only  course  by  which  the  reflex  influence  was  conveyed. 

Struoture  of  the  Panoreaa. — According  to  V.  v.  Ebner,  whose 
paper  appears  in  Max  ScAultze's  Archw  fur  Mikr  Anatomie  (Band  viii. 
p.  481),  the  alveoli  of  the  pancreas  form  branched  ^tubes,  provided 
with  lateral  pouches,  but  without  a  distinct  lumen,  which  are  bounded 
by  srtnembrane  that  is  evei  ywhe  e  closed  {Memhrana  propria).  The 
excretory  ducts  proceed  from  fusiform  and  stellate  cells  in  the  interior  of 
the  alveoli,  forming  the  so-called  centro-acinar  cells.  Fibrous  or  mem- 
branous processes  are  given  off  from  the  nunibrana  propria^  and  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  alveoli,  and  by  their  anastomoses  form  a 
reticulum  that  is  continuous  with  the  processes  of  the  centro-acinar  cells. 
The  gland-cells  lie  in  the  meshes  of  tnis  reticulum,  one  cell,  as  a  rule, 
occupying  each  mesh.    The  gland -eel Is  have  no  processes. 

The  Air  in  PubUc  Schoola— -In  an  American  journal  entitled 
The  Sanitarian^  the  first  number  of  which  has  just  appeared.  Dr.  Janes, 
city  sanitary  inspector,  states  that  from  the  public  schools  of  America 
Dr.  Endemann  obtained  seventeen  samples  of  air  the  examination  of 
which  determined  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  varying  in  amount  from 
9'7  to  35  7  parts  in  10,000,  or  in  other  words  from  more  than  twice  to 
nearly  nine  times  the  normal  quantity.  The  ventilation  in  the  buildings 
is  faulty,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  opening  the  windows — a  practice 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  thechildren  sittingnear  or  direcUy  under  them. 
The  following  experiment,  made  in  the  Roosevelt-street  School,  N«  w 
York,  shows  the  inefficiency  of  ordinary  ventilating  flues  in  the  wall  when 
unprovided  with  means  for  creating  an  upward  current.  An  examination  of 
the  air  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  furnished  with  a  ventilating  flue  was  made 
while  one  of  the  windows  was  open,  and  yielded  17-2  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  in  10,000.  The  window  was  then  closed,  and  after  the  lapse  often 
minutes  another  examination  gave  32*2  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  or  an  in- 
crease of  fifteen  parts.  The  air  then  became  so  oppressive  to  the  leachei: 
and  children  that  the  experiment  was  not  continued. 

The  Liyer  Ferment.— Von  Wittich  contributes  a  short  paper  on 
this  subject  to  PflUgers  Archiv  (Band  vii.,  Heft  i,  28)  in  which  he  states 
that  two  years  ago  he  showed  the  blood  to  contain  a  ferment,  and  that 
this  could  be  obtained  not  only  from  serum  containing  blood  corpuscles, 
but  from  serum  perfectly  free  from  them.  Owing  to.  some  difficulties 
raised  by  Tiegel  he  has  been  induced  to  repeat  his  experiments,  and  has 
satisfied  himself  of  their  correctness,  lie  also  shows  that  a  liver  from 
which  the  blood  has  been  completely  washed  out  contains  a  certain 
demonstrable  proportion  of  ferment.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
liver  ferment  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  organ  itself. 


Geography, 

Busslan  Exploration. — Russian  exploration  is  advancing  through- 
'  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Asia.  Recently  we  noticed  the  combined 
trading  and  surveying  expedition  which  had  been  pushed  into  Mongolia, 
and  now  we  have  intelligence  of  a  journey  much  farther  south.  At  the 
siance  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  held  on  the 
7th  of  February  it  was  announced  that  the  expedition  under  M.  N. 
Prjcvalsky  to  the  lake  Koko  Nor,  westward  of  tne  province  of  Shen-si 
in  China  proper,  and  Tibet,  was  being  continued  with  success  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  difficulties.  M.  Prjevalsky  passed  the  autumn  near 
Sin!na  on  the  north  of  the  Koko  Nor,  and  purposed  to  remain  for  the 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  that  lake.  The  Russian  detachment  settled  at 
Krsisnovodsk  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  have  greatly  extended 
their  surveys  towards  KI)iva  during  the  autumn  of  the  past  year.  The 
old  bed  of  the  Amu  Daria  has  been  examined  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Khivan  Delta.  Southward 
the  range  of  the  Kurren  Dagh  and  the  course  of  the  Attreck  from  its 
tributary  the  Sumbara  to  its  mouth  have  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
in  the  course  of  these  sur\'eys  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  positions  have 
been  astronomically  determined. 

TheUpperNile.— In  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Mittheilungm 
Dr.  Petermann  has  published  a  numl^r  of  letters  received  from  the 
traveller  Ernest  Mamo  written  from  various  points  oh  the  Upper  Nile 
during  last  year.  The  letters  are  illustrated  by  an  original  map  of  the 
Bahr  Seraf  (Giraffe)  drawn  from  Mamo's  observations.  This  nver  is  a 
main  branch  thrown  off  from  the  Nile  in  the  region  which  lies  between 
the  latitudes  of  7^  and  10^  N.,  and  which  from  its  wilderness  of 
swamps  and  rank  grass  forests,  and  its  deadly  climate,  has  become  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  to  travellers  seeking  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Nile  basin  from  the  Egyptian  side.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  expedition  on  arriving  in  1870  near  the  point  at  which 
the  Bahr  Seraf  rejoins  the  main  Nile  found  that  the  chief  arm  of  the 
river  had  become  perfectly  closed  to  navigation,  the  vast  masses  of 
floating  vegetation  continually  brought  down  by  the  stream  having 
collected  .so  as  to  form  a  new  district  of  many  miles  in  exteiA,  beneath 
which  the  river  passes  by  a  subterranean  channel ;  and  that  after  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  a  way  through  this  barrier  the  expedition  tried  the  channels 
of  the  Bahr  Seraf,  through  which  it  forced  a  passage,  but  only  with 
enormous  labour  and  disastrous  loss  of  life. 

Marno's  letters  enable  us  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Egyptian  expedition  and  the  horrors  to  which  it  must  have  been  subjected. 
From  February  to  June  of  1872  Mamo  suffered  from  no  less  than  forty 
attacks  of  fevers,  and  these  with  dysentry  and  bronchial  diseases,  caused  it 
is  supposed  by  the  impurity  of  the  river  water,  prostrated  every  man  of 
his  company.  The  country  is  a  network  of  water  channels,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  become  one  vast  mosquito  swamp.  In  the  dry  season  the 
swamp  water  becomes  unfit  for  drinking,  and  ants  appear  in  myriads. 
"  It  appears  that  the  Seraf '  (now  the  only  passable  channel  of  the  Nile 
in  this  region)  **  is  becoming  more  difficult  of  navigation  from  year  to 
year.  This  is  caused  by  the  grass,  the  so-called  Om  Sufa,  gaining  ground 
year  by  year  ;  the  few  high  parts  of  the  river-banks  arj  annually  under- 
mined by  the  river  and  fall  in,  filling  up  the  bed  with  sand  and  mud, 
and  so  it  may  happen  that  in  a  few  years  the  passage  by  this  branch  also 
may  become  impossible." 

Geology, 
The  Qeolofiry  of  the  Bctstem  Portion  of  Turkey  in  Europe.- 
In  1869  Professor  von  Hochstetter  undertook  the  exploration  of  the 
eastern  and  central  divisions  of  Turkey  in  Europe  for  the  Ottoman 
Government,  and  published  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  gtologischen  Reicks- 
anstait  for  1870  the  first  part  of  his  report  on  the  geolo^  of  the  country 
surveyed,  comprising  Eastern  Thrace,  the  Balkan  Mountains,  the 
Roumelian  Mountains,  and  the  Despoto  Dagh  or  Rhodope  Mountains. 
This  important  paper  is  concluded  in  the  Jahrbtuh  for  1872,  part  4. 33'* 
In  the  introduction  von  Hochstetter  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  remaining  region :  Central  Turitey,  or  the 
Vitos  territory,  and  the  Upper  Morava  territory.  The  Vitos  Mountains 
are  chiefly  composed  of  syenite,  containing  reddish  orthoclase,  white 
triclinic  felspar,  and  black  and  sometimes  greenish  hornblende,  as  well  as 
quartz,  magnetite,  and,  not  unfrequently,  black  mica ;  titanite  is  also  met 
with  in  considerable  quantities,  apatite  but  rarely.  The  magnetite  of 
Samakov  is  worked  by  washing  the  decomposed  masses  of  syenite. 
At  places  the  syenite  is  penetrated  by  dykes  of  melaphyre  belonging  to 
the  younger  eruptive  rocks ;  these  appear  more  especially  on  the 
northern  slopes  01  the  Brdo  Mountains.  The  elevated  plateau  of  Sama- 
kov is  separated  from  the  low  valley  of  Dubnica  and  Radomir  by  ranges 
chiefly  composed  of  old  crystalline  rocks,  which  connect  the  Rilo-Dagh 
with  the  Vitos.  West  and  south-west  of  the  Vitos  we  find  a  system  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  which  in  Central  Turkey  always' comprise  three 
different  and  easily  distinguishable  series  of  beds.  Everywhere  over- 
lying the  crystalline  rocks  is  found  a  system  of  red  or  white  quarti- 
sandstone  with  coloured  marls,  chiefly  red  but  sometimes  grey  and  green, 
as  well  as  limestone  and  dolomite  beds.     Resting  on  this  base  are  grey 
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and  white  dense  limestones  and  layers  of  dolomite  of  extraordinary 
thickness,  which  together  build  up  the  Golo  Brdo  Mountains  and  the 
Koniavo  and  Vrbina  Planina.  It  has  been  assunjed  that  these  two  series 
represent,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  Lower  Permian  (the  Rothliegende)  and 
the  Lower  Trias  (the  Werfen  beds),  while  the  second  system  of  limestones 
and  dolomites  belong  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  Trias.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  they  are  analogues  of  similar  structures  in  the 
northern  Carpathians,  in  which  case  the  Tower  system  would  be  Keuper, 
and  the  limestones  with  dolomite  would  represent  liassic  deposits.  The 
third  system  is  composed  of  greyish  brown  shaly  sandstones  with 
aigillaoe  ous  marls,  which  lie  unconformably  on  the  beds  of  the  former 
systems,  and  are  evidently  of  cretaceous  age.  They  yield  several  fossils, 
amongst  them  AmmonUes  mammillatus  Schloth.  of  the  gault.  In  this 
respect  also  this  system  corresponds  precisely  with  the  Alpine  Gosau 
formation.  The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Liiliin  and  the  Vitos  Mountains 
are  throughout  b&sic,  having  the  characters  of  melaphyre,  augitic 
porphyries  and  oligoclase  or  labrador  porphyries,  and  are  accompanied 
by  sedimentary  tu&,  conglomerates,  and  amygdaloids.  The  Upper 
Morava  territory,  between  Vranga  and  Lescovatz,  is  chiefly  composed  of 
ranges  of  crystalline  rocks  which  are  connected  to  the  south-east  with'  the 
Rhodope,  and  to  the  south  with  the  crystalline  chain  of  the  Skardus 
(Schar-Dagh)  and  the  Pindus  ;  they  consist  of  gneiss,  mica-schists,  and 
old  clay  slate.  Numerous  rhyolite  and  trachyte  dykes,  with  abundance  of 
tufa,  form  another  characteristic  of  this  range.  Von  Hochstetter  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  his  sections  of  these  divisions  of  the  country,  and 
concludes  his  memoir  witli  a  valuable  table  of  heights,  computed  for  the 
most  part  from  observations  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Two  geological  maps  of  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  accompany  the  paper. 

Traoee  in  Alsace  of  the  Existence  of  Man  during  the  Glacial 
Bpoch.— At  Lahr,  Baden,  in  1823,  and  again  at  Eguisheim,  Alsace,  in 
1866,  human  remains  were  found  associated  with  those  of  extinct  mam- 
mi  fers,  the  mammoth,  bison,  stag,  horse,  &c.,  in  the  loam  of  the  Rhine 
valley.  Those  at  Lahr  consisted  of  the  half,  of  a  skeleton  minus  the 
head,  those  at  Eguishetm  were  a  parietal  and  frontal  bone ;  in  both 
localities  the  characteristic  fossil  shells  of  the  loam,  Hdix  hispida^  Pupa 
muscarum^  Succinea  oblonga,  &c.,  were  likewise  met  with.  M.  C.  Grad 
points  out  [Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  76, 1873,  p.  659)  that  the  loMn  extends 
along  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  vallev  from  Basle  to  Mayence,  and  is 
e55entially  a  consolidated  glacial  mud  deposit,  consisting  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  fine  sand,  clav,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  some  places  accom- 
panied with  minute  scales  of^  mica  ;  the  whole  being  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and  without  a  trace  of  stratification.  In  some  parts  it  attains 
a  thickness  of  more  than  60  metres,  and  in  others  is  entirely  wanting, 
leaving  exposed  the  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  upon  which  it  is  observed 
invariably  to  rest,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Black 
Forest.  That  this  lower  and  older  gravel  deposit  is  of  fluviatile  origin 
is  indicated  by  the  entire  absence  of  erratic  boulders  and  glacial  striae, 
and  by  the  formation  of  imbricated  banks,  which  M.  Daubree  has  shown 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  gravels  now  being  deposited  by  rivers.  The 
old  terminal  moraines  of  the  Vosges,  like  the  loam  of  the  plains,  always 
rests  upon  this  gravel.  M.  Grad  believes  them  in  fact  to  be  synchronous 
formations,  and  is  of  opinion  that  man  lived  in  Alsace  during  the  glacial 
period. 

SUlcifled  Plants  of  the  Upp^  Coal  Measures  near  Autxin.-- 
Among  the  silicified  vegetable  remains  from  the  Coal  Measures  found  in 
the  soil  near  Autun,  occur  amorphous  siliceous  masses  which  enclose  small 
fragments  of  thestems,  roots, and  other  parts  uf  plants,  mostly  Ciyptogams. 
M.  B.  Renault,  continuing  his  researches  upon  these  interesting  remains, 
refers  {Comptes  rendusy  1873,  part  13,  811)  some  of  the  small  detached 
stalks  to  the  imprints  known  as  Sphenophyllum,  They  are  from  three  to 
fifteen  mm.  in  diameter,  and  present  on  the  exterior  nodes  which  corre- 
spond to  leaf-whorls  as  in  Sphenophyllum,  In  the  centre  is  a  vascular 
axis  of  a  triangular  form  consisting  entirely  of  tubes  diverging  from 
the  centre,  scalariform  or  spiral  at  the  angles,  where  they  surround  a 
cylindrical  lacuna.  This  axis  is  enclosed  by  a  tissue  resembling  that 
surrounding  the  vascular  bundles  in  ferns  and  some  Lycopods.  Outside 
of  this,  the  ligneous  axis  of  M.  Renault,  are  layers  of  cellular  tissue 
belonging  to  the  bark,  which  are  traversed  by  eighteen  vascular  bundles 
proceeding  towards  the  leaves.  The  nodosity  of  the  stems  and  the 
verticillate  disposition  of  the  tappendicular  organs,  as  well  as  the 
probable  number  of  these  parts,  are  points  of  resemblance  with  Spheno- 
phyllumy  while  their  internal  structure  indicates  the 'relations  of  these 

plants  to  the  Lycopodiacea  and  MarHleacea. M.  Renault  also  describes 

the  sttncture  of  a  fragment «  f  a  silicified  fructification  spike,  referred  to 
Annularia  longi/olia  and  found  in  the  same  place.  The  stem  is  thick 
and  slightly  striated,  bearing  whorls  of  bracts,  very  different  from  the 
leaves  of  the  sterile  branches.  Alternating  with  these  are  whorls  of 
pedicels,  to  which  are  attached  two  sporangia,  above  and  below  ;  these 
occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  pedicel  and  the  bract,  and  contain 
a  large  number  of  minute  spherical  spores.  The  axis  of  the  fruit  spike 
shows  a  broad  central  lacuna  surrounded  by  a  lengthened  cellular  tissue, 
containing  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cylindrical  lacunse  placed  at  regular 
distances  apart.     These  are   accompanied  by  fibro-vascular  bundles 


enclosing  striped  ducts  which  appear  to  determine  the  grooving  of  the 
surfiu%. 

The  Dadtes  of  Hunsrary  and  Transylvanla—Dr.  C.  Doelter 
points  out  in  a  preliminary  note  {VerhandL  der  geoL  Reuhsanstalt^ 
1873,  No.  6,  107)  that  the  dacites  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are 
mostly  hornblende  and  augite  andesites,  the  former  always  having  quartz 
as  an  essential  constituent,  the  latter  appearing  to  be  mostly  free  from 
this  mineral.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  dacites  are  a  p^gioclase 
felspar,  quartz,  sanidine,  hornblende,  biotite,  augite,  magnetite,  and 
apatite,  the  accessory  minerals  being  chlorite  and  epidote.  The  quartz 
occurs  as  crystals  in  dihexagonal  pyramids,  and  in  grains  for  the  most 
part  porphyritically  distributed.  Sanidine  is  a  constant  constituent  in 
all  varieties  of  the  dacites,  varying  in  amount  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  felspars,  and  is  usually  distributed  in  a 
fine  state  of  division  through  the  ground-mass.     The  structure  of  the 

3uartz-bearing  andesite  (hornblende  andesite)  admits  of  its  being 
ivided  into  three  groups :  granitoporphyritic,  porphyritic#  and  trachytic, 
the  latter  much  resembling  the  true  trachyte.  The  sanidine  in  these 
varieties  never  exceeds  in  amount  fifleen  pef  cent,  of  the  felspar  ;  the 
hornblende  crystals  are  very  distinct  and  terminated  at  both  ends,  and 
augite  1s  often  present. 

Footprints  In  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  Pennsylvania. W.  D. 

Moore  describes  in  the  Anurican  Journal  of  Science^  1 873,  No.  2,  292, 
some  footprints  occurring  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  refers  provisionally  to  the  genus  Cheirotherium. 
The  principal  characters  are,  toes  of  the  front  foot  three,  directed  to  the 
right,  of  nearly  equal  length,  thicker  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  hind 
foot ;  toes  of  hind  foot  four,  directed  to  the  left ;  len^h  of  foot,  2| 
inches  to  3  inches.  Mr.  Moore  has  given  these  markings  the  name 
C.  Reiteri.  The  sandstone  bearing  them  is  covered  with  mud-cracks 
and  very  beautiful  ripple-marks. 

Botany, 

Morphologry  of  Ceurex.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
M^rch  6th,  Mr.  Bentham  read  some  remarks  on  the  homology  of  the 
perigynium  of  the  female  flowers  of  Carex^  and  the  subject  was  again 
discussed  at  the  meeting  on  April  14th.  He  suggested  the  theory  that 
the  perigynium  and  seta  represent  the  stamens  of  the  male  flowers.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  certain  that  the  seta  is  an  axial  and  not  a 
foliar  structure  and  that  when  developed  it  usually  bears  rudimentary 
flowers,  as  in  C.pulicaris.  Thi  perigynium  under  these  circumstances 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  perianthial.  On  the  whole  Kunth's  view, 
according  to  which  it  consists  of  a  single  bract  with  anteriorly  connate 
edges  and  bearing  the  ovary  in  its  axil,  is  probably  correct.  Some 
botanists,  taking  into  consideration  the  manifest  bidentate  condition  of 
the  perigynium,  will  still  probably  prefer  to  compare  it  with  the  two 
lateral  bracts  in  CcUyptrocarya. 

Phyllotazis. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  February 
27th  Dr.  rfibert  Airy  propounded  a  most  ingenious  theory  in  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  by  which  one  sys  em  of  spiral  arrangement  might  be 
mtde  to  pass  .into  another.  He  attached  oak-galls  in  two  rows  along  a 
stretched  elastic  band.  When  relaxed  they  roll  up  into  a  tight  complex 
order,  the  degree  of  condensatiDn,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  tension  of 
the  ax  s,  being  dependent  upon  the  distance  which  separates  the  balls 
from  the  axis.  So  far  this  is  excellent,  but  Dr.  Airy  proceeds  to  deduce 
from  it  that  a  two  ranked  arrangement  was  the  pnmitive  one,  and  this 
hardly  seems  to  carry  conviction.  It  is  possible  that  crowded  rudimen- 
tary organs  in  the  bud  might  eventually  under  pressure  assume  with  a 
slight  twist  to  the  axis  a  spiral  arrangement  of  a  higher  order.  But 
without  any  pressure  whatever  a  spiral  arrangement  of  some  kind  would 
probably  res  alt  from  the  development  of  lateral  organs  on  a  cylindrical 
axis  because  they  are  in  that  way  most  conveniently  connected  with 
internal  structures. 

Ebenace8e.-iW.  P.  Hiem  has  published  in  Skit* Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  a  most  elaborate  memoir  upon  this 
family.  He  enumerates  260  species,  of  which  one  hundred  are  new 
or  not  previously  described.  Of  the  five  genera  recognized  Tetraclis  has 
been  established  for  an  undescribcd  Madagascar  plant  in  the  Paris 
Herbariu  n.  The  order  has  its  focus  in  the  East  Indies,  where  86  species 
of  Diospyros  and  19  of  Maba  occur;  Euclea  and  Royena  are  con- 
fined to  Africa.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  order  is  un- 
represented ii  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  the  Andine  r^on — 
countries  the  vegetation  of  which  has  many  interesting  points  of  contact. 
Generally  speaking  Ebenacea  are  strongest  in  the  tropics  in  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  Diospyros  Lotus  is  an  Asiatic  species  naturalized 
along  the  Mediterranean  ;  D.  virginiana^  which  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  Per^imon,  is  nearly  allied.  Throughout  the  memoir 
any  tendency  •to  do  more  than  carefully  ascertain  facts  has  been 
studiously  suppressed.  This  becomes  somewhat  tantalizing  in  the  account 
of  the  supposed  fossil  species.  The  author  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
drawing  up  a  clavis  of  all  the  fossil  remains  which  have  been  assigned  to 
this  order,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent— including  even  those  for  which  it 
appears  to  him  that  Ebenacea  is  not  the  probable  family*  A  less  cautious 
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expression  of  opinion  from  one  who  had  critically  studied  the  recent 
forms  would  have  been  valuable.  Only  two  species  seem  on  the  whole 
to  have  much  evidence  in  their  favour — Diaspyros  brtuhysepala^  which 
has  been  found  in  miocene  deposits  pretty  vridely^  from  Greenland  to 
Italy,  and  D,  Auricula  from  the  eocene  at  Kadoboj. 

The  Origin  «uid  Affinities  of  the  Baapborry.—F.  W.  C.  Areschoug;^ 
points  out  {Joum»  of  Botany^  April,  1873)  that  the  raspberry  so  com- 
mon in  Northern  Europe  stands  apart  from  all  European  species  of 
Rubus  in  having  its  fruit  separating  from  the  receptacle  and  the  bark 
scaling  more  or  less  completely  from  the  stem  in  the  second  year. 
Although  R,  Idaus  is  a  variable  species  it  never  produces  forms  con- 
necting it  with  the  others  which  are  found  in  Europe ;  it  is  therefore 
considered  to  belong  to  a  distinct  type  which  is  probably  descended  from 
some  older  form  wim  simpfe  leaves.  The  variety  know  as  JR,  LeesH  is 
either  allied  to  this  primitive  form  or  is  a  reversion  towards  it.  In  N. 
America  R,  sirigosus  represents  R.  Idaus,  and  as  both  species  meet  in 
Japan  and  Manchuria,  Areschoug  believes  them  to  have  originated 
thcrcr  the  ancestral  form  being  probably  now  extinct.  R,  strigosus  is 
inde^  considered  by  Maximowicz  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  R,  Idaus ; 
From  Japan  the  former  spread  eastward,  the  latter  westward.  The 
European  herl^ceous  brambles  are  supposed  by  the  author  to  belong  to 
an  older  Flora  than  the  fiuticose.  Their  tendency  to  form  varieties  Is 
very  restrict^,  and  they  have  probably  had  time  to  exterminate  the 
related  forms  which  were  possibly  developed  with  them  from  their  com- 
mon ancestors. 

Mew  Potato-dieeasa— At  the  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  2nd,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
stated  that  the  fungus  described  by  Hallier  (Academy,  iii.,  135)  was 
perfectly  well  known.  Tulasne  figured  it  m  his  Fungi  Hypogsei 
under  the  name  of  Rhtzoclonia,  It  was  known  as  the  ^  oopper-web  " 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  it  was  very  destructive  to  asparagus. 
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Philology. 

The  Odysaey  of  Homer.  Edited  with  marginal  references,  variooi 
readings,  notes,  and  appendices,  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.  Vol. 
II.    Books  VII.  to  XII.     London  :  David  Nutt. ,  1873. 

The  present  volume  of  Dr.  Hayman's  Odyssey  is  introduced 
by  a  preface  of  considerable  length  and  interest  on  the  stQi 
unexhausted  subject  of  the  date  of  Homer.  The  occasion 
of  the  discussion  is  furnished  by  a  theory  recently  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  accoiding  to  which  "  the  poems 
we  now  possess  were  compiled,  tSat  is  to  say  were  put 
together,  in  their  present  complete  and  continuous  fomi  at 
some  period  not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Plato ;"  being 
''  the  work  of  an  Ionic  compiler  of  the  school  and  age  of 
Herodotus  and  Antimachus,  or  very  littie  before  that  time,'* 
If  this  is  so  Wolf  in  ascribing  the  composition  of  the  Iliad 
to  the  time  of  Pisistratus  committed  the  eiror  of  placing  it 
too  early  by  about  a  century.  Also  he  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  it  consists  of  older  lays  merely  strung  together 
by  Pisistratus  ^d  his  friends ;  for  Mr.  Paley  thin^  that  the 
compiler  *'  so  remodelled  the  portions  which  suited  his  pur- 
pose as  to  put  them  into  the  language  of  his  time,  which 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  Ionic  Greek  of  Herodotus." 
Consequently  when  Herodotus  quotes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
he  refers  to  two  poems  which  are  not  now  extant  in  their 
origiiud  form,  and  which  in  fact  were  at  that  very  time  (or 
very  little  before  that  time)  going  through  a  process  of  re- 
modelling and  translation  into  the  dialect  of  Herodotus' 
own  work.  The  compiler,  Mr.  Paley  suggested,  was  Anti- 
machus, a  poet  of  Colophon,  who  is  known  to  have  made  a 
BiopOwffis  or  corrected  edition  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  see  how  the  compilation,  on  Mr.  Paley^s  theory, 
could  be  the  work  of  any  one  else.  If  Antimachus  was 
either  the  compiler  or  at  least  of  the  ''same  school  and  age/' 
he  either  edited  his  own  remodelling  of  the  older  poems  or 
he  edited  the  compilation  of  a  contemporary.  The  latter 
supposition  is  so  improbable  that  we  are  thrown  back  to  the 
former.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Antimachus  came  to  recite 
his  poems  at  Athens,  and  that  his  audience  by  degrees  stole 
away  until  no  one  was  left  except  Plato.  The  anecdote 
may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  could  hardly  be  true,  and  still  less 
could  it  have  been  invented,  of  the  "  compiler  "  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

It  was  due  to  Mr.  Paley's  position  as  a  scholar  that  some 
one  should  undertake  the  task  of  refutation,  and  Dr. 
Hayman  has  accordingly  entered  the  lists.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  Homer  which  start 
up  on  all  sides  he  has  selected  a  sufficient  number  for  his 
purpose,  and  has  thrown  them  into  the  form  of  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Paley's  arguments.  Those  who  remember  the  interest- 
ing paper  which  he  wrote  some  time  since  in  the  ConUm- 
porary  Review  will  perhaps  regret  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
controversial  form  to  his  present  preface.  But  Dr.  Ha3nnan 
could  not  do  otherwise  without  appearing  to  shrink  from 
meeting  Mr.  Paley  on  his  own  ground.  Several  of  Mr. 
Pale/s  arguments  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  Homer 
with  the  Greek  poetry  of  the  fifth  century  rc  He  main- 
tains that  Pindar  and  the  Tragedians  do  not  show  acquaint- 
ance with  "  our  Homer,"  and  do  show  acquaintance  wth 
other  ancient  "so-called  Cyclic"  epics.  The  former  of 
these  positions  is  somewhat  paradoxical.  It  is  true  that  the 
Greek  poets  seldom,  if  ever,  expressly  quote  Homer,  for 
poets  do  not  usually  quote  their  predecessors ;  but  the  great 
extent  to  which  Homer  has  influenced  all  subsequent  Greek 
poetry  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  criticism.  As  to 
the  latter  assertion  it  is  enough  to  say,  as  Dr.  Hayman  does, 
that  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  Cyclic  poems  in  Pindar 
and  the  Tragedians.     Mr.  Paley  assumes  ^t  every  l^end 
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mentioned  in  later  Greek  poetry  must  come  either  from 
Homer  or  from  a  Cyclic  poem.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
easy  in  general  to  point  to  some  difference  which  will  justify 
him  in  saying  that  the  poet  does  not  follow  "'our  Homer." 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  seldom  possible  to  prove  any  diffe- 
rence  (the  Cyclic  poems  having  almost  entirely  perished), 
and. accordingly  Mr.  Paley  infers  as  complete  agreement  as 
be  pleases. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Paley  neglects  an  important  part  of 
the  argument.      He  makes  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
subjects  and  character  of  the  Cyclic  poems  themselves,  and 
hardly  seems  to  know  that  anything  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.     Yet  the  whole  question* of  the  relation  of  the 
Cycle  to  Homer  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Tragedy  on  the 
other  has  been  elaborately  examined  by  Welcker,  and  his 
views  have  been  adopted,  though  with  large  modifications, 
by  most  subsequent  scholars.    ,  It  is  strange  and  hardly 
aeditable  that  the  name  of  Welcker  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
controversy. .  Had  Mr,  Paley's  own  researches  led  him  over 
the  same  ground  we  might  have  felt  glad  to  have  his  inde- 
pendent results.     As  it  is  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  from 
Mr.  Pale/s  writings  what  value  he  would  assign  to  the  ■ 
various  materials  on  which  Welcker  founded  his  theory.     In 
the  second  volume  of  his  Iliad  he  gives  the  story  of  the 
Troica,   compiled  "from  Pindar    and   the    Tragics"  {i.e. 
Tragedians),  and  compares  it  with  Homer.     Why  does  he 
not  also  compare  it  with  what  is  known  of  the  Cyclic  poems? 
The  assumption  that  the  legends  found  in  the  later  poets 
are  the  same  as  those  which  formed  the  Epic  Cycle  is  -a 
peHtto  principiiy  and  is, the  fallacy  which  vitiates  his  whole 
reasoning.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  legends' which  received 
literary  treatment  from  the  early  epic  poets  were  probably  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  legends  current  through- 
out Greece.     The  Laceddnonians,  says  Herodotus,  give  a 
version  of  their  early  history  in  which  they  agree  with  no 
poet    There  is  no  proof,  to  take  a  single  example,  that  the 
Oresteia  ever  formed  the  subject  of  an  epic.     Again,  of  the 
whole  narrative  thus  adopted  for  poetical  use  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  form  a  very  small  part,  the  story  of  a  few  days  out 
of  many  years.     It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Tragedians 
did  not  always  choose  legends  from  the  Epic  Cycle,  and 
when  they  did  choose  such  legends  they  did  not  often  resort 
to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.   We  need  hardly  add  that  though 
the  Tragedians  took  their  plots  from  well-known  mythical 
stories,  they  would  naturally  avoid  the  most  familiar  of  all. 
It  is  curious  that  out  of  the  plays  taken  from  distinctly 
Homeric  subjects  a  large  proportion  are  Satyric  dramas,  Le. 
in  effect,  parodies. 

An  important  chapter  in  this  controversy  is  occupied  by 
the  evidence  derived  by  Mr.  Paley  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  especially  the  paintings  upon  early  Greek  vases. 
These  paintings,  he  argues,  show  a  remarkable  absence  of 
Homeric  subjects  and  a  preference  for  those  which  were  or 
may  have  been  treated  in  "Cyclic"  poems.  The  same  fal- 
lacy steals  in  here  which  has  been  already  observed  in  the 
argument  founded  on  the  tragic  literature.,  Mr.  Paley  denies 
direct  connexion  between  Homer  and  the  paintings-  because 
it  cannot  be  proved ;  he  asserts  direct  connexion  between 
the  Cyclic  poems  and  the  paintings  because*  it  cannot  be 
disproved.  In  the  latter  case  the  explanation,  as  before, 
is  simple;  the  poems  do  not  exist.  In  the  former  Dr. 
Hayman  has  hit  the  point  by  arguing  that  paintings  were 
not  meant  to  illustrate  poems  but  l^ends.  The  distinction  is 
vital,  and  is  worked  out  by  him  with  great  discrimination. 
The  legends  were  essentially  local ;  in  the  age  of  the  vase- 
paintings  they  had  assumed  forms  which  removed  them  in 
many  cases  from  the  Homeri<i  type ;  the  heroes  whom  they 
celebrated  were  not  the  heroes  of  the  older  epics,  heroes  of 


Thessaly,  of  Achaean  Peloponnesus,  and  other  ancient  scats 
of  power,  but  were  those  of  historical  Greece.  All  this  is 
admirably  shown  by  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  of  the 
most  famous  work  of  early  Greek  art,  the  chest  of  Cypselus, 
to  which  Mr.  Paley  had  himself  appealed.  The  chest  (pro- 
bably as  old  as  600  b.c.)  contained  representations  of  "  all 
the  more  notable  legends  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus  and 
Ionian  Attica" — the  enumeration  may  be  omitted — ^and 
"besides  all  these  several  scenes  from  Homer"  (p.  xliii). 
"There  are  five  which* Pausanias  recognised  as  illustrating 
our  Homer,  and  apparently  designed  to  do  so,"  while  "there 
is  no  suggestion  or  reason  for  supposing  that  the  other 
designs  bore  a  like  reference  to  any  other  poet "  (p.  xliv). 
Since  Pausanias  frequently  quotes  the  Cyclic  poets  else- 
where, this  goes  a  long  way  to  proi-e  two  points :  first,  that 
the  subjects  of  early  art  were  not  usually  taken  from  poetry, 
but  from  local  unversified  legend,  and  secondly,  that  if 
there  was  any  poet  of  sufficient  fame  and  interest  to  gain  a 
place  beside  these  local  legends  that  poet  was  the  author  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  After  this  it  seems  a  waste  of  time 
to  argue  the  matter  further.  Dr.  Hayman's  conclusions 
regarding  the  vases  are  simply  these:  "Homeric  subjects 
appear  as  soon  as  groups  appear,  they  are  adequately  repre- 
sented, they  are  even  much  nvore"  (p.  lii).  This  he  shows 
by  a  detailed  account  of  very  many  examples. 

Dr.  Hayman  next  examines  Mr.  Paley's  arguments  from 
the  language  of  Homer.  He  has  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  not  only  Herodotus,  as  Mr.  Paley  maintained,  but  all 
the  poets,  from  Archilochus  down  to  ^Eschylus,  are  full  of 
Homeric  language.  This  meets  the  particular  argument 
deriyed  from  the  coincidences  between  Homer  and  Herodo- 
tus. Mr.  Paley's  other  arguments  under  this  head  are  easily 
disposed  of  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  facts.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  in  the  results  of  comparative  etymology 
than  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  language,  as  compared 
not  merely  with  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers,  but  also  with 
Archilochus,  Pindar,  and  the  Elegiac  and  Lyric  poets 
generally.  Dr.  Hayman  shows  this  for  the  use  of  the 
Digamma  and  the  article  ;  and  the  argument  admits  of  being 
carried  a  good  deal  further.  To  state  it  fully  would  be  to 
recapitulate  nearly  all  that  comparative  philology  has  done 
for  the  Greek  language. 

The  references  to  the  Iliad  in  Herodotus  need  not  detain 
us.  Dr.  Hayman  seems  here  to  understate  his  case, 
"  Where,"  he  asks,  "is  the  difficulty  in  our  finding  Herodotus 
ascribing  to  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  a  statement  that  Paris,  in 
his  abduction  of  Helen,  wandered  from  his  course  to  Sidon 
and  elsewhere  ? "    Where,  indeed,  when  we  have  the  line 

quoted  by  Herodotus  himself?  Dr.  Hayman  has  happily 
explained  another  passage  of  Herodotus  which  even  Mr. 
Grote  stumbled  over,  that  namely  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Cleisthenes  forbade  the  recitation  of  Homericpoems  at  Sicyon 
because  they  were  all  about  Argos  and  the  Argives.  The 
words  "Apr^o^  and  *Apy€ioi  are  not  used  in  Homer  quite  in 
their  later  sense,  but  they  occur  oflen  enough  to  account  for 
the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

The  geography  of  Homer  is  next  discussed.  The  cata- 
logue in  the  Iliad  fixes  with  tolerable  certainty  the  Greek 
geography  of  the  heroic  period :  the  Odyssey  allows  us  to 
see  how  far  the  poet's  knowledge  extended  into  neighbouring 
countries.  In  both  we  find  abundant  proof  of  antiquity. 
The  great  historical  races,  the  Dorians  and  lonians,  are 
among  the  most  insignificant  in  Homer.  Such  names  as 
Thessaly,  Peloponnesus,  Europe,  Asia,  are  unknown.  "  We 
have  no  hint  at  the  existence  of  Cyrene,  the  legends  con- 
nected with  which  fill  so  many  glowing  pages  of  Pindar." 
The  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  setded  from  800-600 
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'b.c,  yet  the  Homeric  geography  in  this  direction  is  of  the 
most  "  phaatom"  character.  In  short,  we  can  trace  a  marked 
advance  in  geographical  knowledge  between  Homer  and 
Hesiodi  and  again  between  Hesiod  and  iEschylus. 

Some  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Homer  are  derived  by  Dr.  Hayman  from  the  mythology. 
In  several  cases  he  shows  that  we  can  trace  **  successive 
deposits  of  mythus  :  the  simplest  the  Homeric,  and  therefore 
probably  the  oldest."  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
stories  of  Pan,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Herakles.  The  last 
instance  is  especially  interesting.  Herakles  in  Homer  is  a 
mere  man ;  a  hero  of  an  older  generation,  and  a  son  of 
Zeus,  but  as  mortal  as  Achilles  or  Sarpedon.  The  only 
passage  which  recognises  him  as  divine  is  in  the  veicvia  of 
the  Odyssey  (II.  602-4)  in  a  part  of  the  book  which  bears 
every  mark  of  later  addition.  All  his  adventures  in  Homer 
have  a  simple  human  character.  In  later  poets  we  find  him 
delivering  Alcestis,  releasing  Prometheus,  fighting  with  the 
Giants,  founding  the  Olympian  games  (which  are  unknown 
to  Homer),  passing  to  heaven  from  Mount  CEta.  This 
progress  from  the  local  and  human  to  the  divine  and  universal 
may  be  traced  in  the  poem  celebrating  his  exploits.  First 
there  is  the  ancient  "  Cyclic  "  poem  attributed  to  Homer,  the 
"  Taking  of  CEchalia."  ^  The  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  single 
military  expedition,  in  which  he  is  victorious,  in  his  Homeric 
character  of  an  invincible  archer.  Then  we  have  the 
"  Heraklea,"  of  Pisander,  giving  the  Twelve  Laboiu-s,  and 
arming  him  for  the  first  time  with  the  club  of  later  art. 
Finally  there  is  the  late  epic  of  Panyasis,  which  related  all 
his  adventures.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  heroes,  e,g, 
Theseus,  BeUerophon,  the  Dioscuri,  and  indeed  to  hero- 
worship  generally  as  a  post-Homeric  institution. 

Out  of  many  instances  of  post-Homeric  mythology  given 
by  Dr.  Hayman  one  other  may  be  noticed,  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  Not  only  is  this  tragic  event  wanting  in  Homer, 
but  the  very  name  of  Iphigenia  (as  of  Electra)  is  unknown 
to  him.  The  incident,  however,  as  Dr.  Hayman  might  have 
pointed  out,  was  related  in  the  Cyclic  poem  called  the  Cypria, 
and  thus  forms  one  of  the  many  points  in  which  the  Cyclic 
poems  stand  midway  between  die  Attic  poets  and  Homer. 

Dr.  Ha)rman's  notes  to  the  part  of  the  Odyssey  now  pub- 
lished (Books  vii — xii)  can  hardly  have  justice  done  them 
in  a  brief  article  like  this.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  varied  information,  put  together  in  the 
manner  of  an  intelligent  amateur  rather  than  of  a  professed 
savant  For  grammar  and  construction  they  are  less  satis- 
factory than  the  notes  in  Mr.  Merry's  school  edition.     It 

cannot  be  right  to  construe   yaiv  t*  €V  (f>povirja'i  koI  avhpaai 

v€iK€a  Xv6«  (vii.  74)  ^*  between  (those  women)  whom  she 
discreetly  advises  and  their  husbands  she  reconciles  differ- 
ences," although  that  explanation  is  given  by  a  scholiast. 
With  this  reading  (which  is  more  than  doubtful)  we  must 
render  "She  reconciles  differences  among  the  husbands  of 
women  whom  sh^  favours."   Again  in  the  well-known  place, 
(viii  74)  ot/ii;»  T^9  TOT  apa,  K.r.X.  Dr.  Hayman  says  rightly 
that  oifiri9  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  relative,  but  he 
does  not  notice  the  real  difficulty,  viz.,  from  what  construction 
of/ii^9  is  attracted.     At  viii.  283,  eiaar  tfiev  he  does  not  say 
whether  eiaa-ro  comes  from  ethofiai  or  elfii.     His  etymol(J|y 
is  of  a  somewhat  pre-scientific  character.     Thus  he  makes 
T6x»^<^<'<**  an  aorist  infinitive  :  and  says  that  '1^19,  i,e,  v^Fk^ 
contains  the  old  English  verb-stem  "I  wis"  and  the  German 
wissen,  elsewhere  found  to  involve  3,  as  in  aFiBpeiTjtriy  Folloy 
and  video.     Apart  from  the  contempt  thus  poured  upon 
Grimm's  law  it  seems  obvious  to  remark  that  ^719,  gen.  vrfilo^, 
only  "  involves  "  final  »  in  the  same  way  that  irov9  {woto^) 
and  every  other  nominative  does  so.     In  an  appendix  on 
the  pronoun  he  seems  to  think  that  the  article  o  and  the  I 


relative  09  are  the  same.     Comparative  philology  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  interpretation,  but  it  is  necessary  for  derivation. 

D.  B.  Monro, 


Codez  FrialanuB,  en  samling  af  Norske  Konge-Saga^r  udgiTne  eftcr 
offentlig    foranstaltning.      Christiania,    1871.      (By  Prof.  C.  R. 

Unger). 

The  Codex  Frisianus  is  the  only  remaining  vellum  of  the 
Heimskringla  which  survived  the  fatal  fire  of  1728;  it 
bears  its  name  from  a  Danish  nobleman,  Ch^icellor  Fris, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  possessed  the 
book.  It  is  written  in  an  Icelandic  handwriting,  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (rather  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth),  but  seems  soon  to  have  come  out  of  the  country 
and  to  Norway,  for  its  parchment  is  unusually  white,  whereas 
Icelandic  vellums  are  mostly  grimed  with  soot  (black  as 
smoken  hams)  from  the  smoky  rooms  in  private  Icelandic 
dwellings.  It  is  a  curious  incidence  that  the  translation 
of  1550,  by  Lauritz  Hanson,  was  made  from  this  very  MS. : 
proof  of  this  is  contained  in  a  phrase  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  book,  where  a  word  in  the  vellum  is  superfluous,  and 
then  marked  as  usual  with  dots  underneath  the  line,  "ganga 
stor  havf  or  vt  hofvm  sianom."  Now  the  same  repetition  is 
found  in  the  translation  * 

Later  on,  whilst  the  other  vellums  were  in  an  evil  hour 
incorporated  into  the  University  library  and  met  there  an 
untimely  end,  this  MS.  happily  came  into  the  possession 
of  Ame  Magnusson,  and  is  at  present  under  No.  45  fol. 
of  the  Ame-Magn.  Collection.  It  contains  the  Heimsknngla 
text,  with  preface  and  all,  down  to  King  Olave  (St  Olave) ; 
it  then  skips  over  that  saga,  noticing,  "St.  Olave's  Saga  should 
be  put  in  here,"  column  145,  p^ge  167  of  the  Edition.  It  then 
continues  the  sagas  down  to  Sverri,  but  difierSi  especially 
after  King  Harold  Hardradi,  considerably  from  the  vulgate 
text  of  the  Heimskringla,  both  in  text  and  in  disposition  of 
chapters  and  episodes.  It  contains  now  and  then  several 
new  things :  thus  in  the  little  episode  of  the  fisher  Thorgils 
and  his  capping  verses  with  the  king  it  adds  a  few  new 
phrases  and  one  or  two  new  verses  which  are  not  found 
even  in  the  complete  text  of  the  Hulda.  At  the  end  of 
the  so-called  Heimskringla,  the  work  runs  on,  but  without 
Sverri's  Saga,  and  the  writer  passes  over  to  the  saga  of  King 
Hakon,  which  is  given  in  a  large  abridgment  (p.  387-983), 
and  coniplete  to  the  end ;  this  text  has  served  as  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  former  editions  of  that  saga.  The  text 
of  this  saga  used  by  the  transcriber  (and  abridger)  must 
have  been  a  good  one,  and  even  contains  at  least  one 
episode  not  recorded  in  any  other  existing  recension  of 
that  saga,  viz.,  the  king's  touching  interview  with  the  queen, 
his  wife,  in  the  very  night  when  he  received  the  first  express 
message  of  the  rebellion  raised  by  her  father,  Duke  Skuli, 
the  king's  father-in-law  (Edition,  page  500). 

The  Edition  is  a  fidthful  reprint  of  the  vellum,  both  text  and 
spelling,  yet  writing  in  full  all  the  abbreviations ;  it  is  published 
(as  a  part  of  the  same  series  of  sagas  as  the  Flatey-Book  a 
few  years  ago^  by  order  of  the  Government  {efter  Offcnilig 
Foranstaltning)^  and  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  preface,  and 
by  a  list  of  names.  The  editor  is  Prof.  C.  R.  Unger,  although 
the  text  has  been  transcribed  by  another  hand.  The  editorial 
work  and  get-up,  and  the  paper  and  printing  are  plain, 
correct,  and  satisfactory.  G.  Vigfusson. 


*  See  the  fiusimile  in  the  old  folio  edition  of  the  Hkr.,  vol.  i.,  at  the 
head  of  the  preface.  The  editor  has  not  noticed  this  in  the  foot-noCeii 
as  being  too  irrelevant,  but  sometimes  even  errors  such  as  these  vaj 
lead  us  to  truth  in  tracing  MSS. 
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Intelligence. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Professor  Goldstiicker  to  bring  out,  as 
president  of  the  Philological  Society,  an  Annual  Report  on  the  Progress 
pf  Philology  during  the  year ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  present 
President  (Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis)  proposes  to  carry  out  this  design,  and  to 
introduce  at  the  approadiing  anniversary  meeting  of  the  society  a 
rqx)rt  relating  to  the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  with  a  view  of  in 
future  confining  the  Annual  Report  to  the  twelve  months  ending  at  the 
previous  Christmas.  As  the  task  of  reporting  on  the  progress  of 
philology  in  all  its  branches  is  a  vast  one,  Mr.  Ellis  has  invit^  mem- 
bos  conversant  with  any  special  department  of  philology  to  aid  him 
with  their  contributions.  The  reason  for  beginning  with  1870  is  that 
the  introduction  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  second  part  of  the  second 
edition  of  Pott's  Etymologische  J^brscAun^ffen. contains  a  condensed  sys- 
tematization  of  philological  researches  in  all  their  branches,  accompanied 
by  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  works  published  up  to  the  end  of  1869. 

Dr.  Eth^  who  is  now  engage  in  cataloguing  the  Persian  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  number  of  lyrics 
ascribed  (and  apparently  with^justice)  to  the  great  master  of  Persian 
poetry,  Firdfisi.  The  text  has  been  published  with  a  metrical  transla- 
ion  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bavarian  Academy.  We  believe  Dr. 
Eth^  has  since  then  found  one  or  more  Kasidas,  also  attributed  to  the 
poet  of  Shahnameh. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Dr.  Lottner,  well  known  as  a 
Sanskritist  and  comparative  pthilologist,  and  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
and  Assistant  Librarian  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  AthefUBum  says  that  the  first  issue  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Societv*s  books  for  this  year  will  go  out  at  once,  and  will  consist  of 
— I.  tn  the  original  Series,  Dr.  Richard  Morris's  edition  of  the  unique 
twelfth-century  Homilies  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  wiu  a 
photo-lidiogTaph  by  Cooke  &  Fotheringham,  and  three  unique  thirteenth- 
century  hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Ck>d,  from  the  Corpus  Library  at 
Oxford,  with  musical  notes,  photo-lithographed  by  Taunt,  transliterated 
(or  transnoted)  by  Mr.  A-  J-  Ellis,  and  modernized  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Rim- 
bault. — 2.  In  the  Extra  Series,  Part  II.  of  the  **  Complaynt  of  Scotland, " 
A.D.  1549,  edited  by  Mr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  All  the  year's  books 
are  in  type.  The  second  issue  is  expected  in  June,  and  the  third  in 
September. 

The  same  journal  also  states  that  M.  Mariette  has  returned  to 
Paris  from  Egypt,  and  has  brought  with  him  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
work  on  Denderah,  the  second  of  his  Abydos,  the  third  of  the  papyri, 
and  forty  plates  for  his  collection  of  monuments.  He  has  found  the 
Temains  of  the  great  Temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaisteum,  at  Memphis.  The 
activity  of  the  French  Egyptologists  will  be  further  seen  from  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  the  monuments  of  the  Louvre  by  M.  Maspero. 


Contents  of  the  yournals. 

Journal  Aai^tique.  Vll.Serie.  Vol.  i..  No.  2.  F^vrier-Mars,  1873. 
— 'Abd  ar-Razzaq,  et  son  Traite  de  la  Pr^estination  et  du  Libre  Arbitre, 
par  M.  S.  Guya[rd.  j^Biographical  notice  of  this  independent  Sufic 
theologian  and  analysis  and  translation,  from  a  manuscnpt  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  writei,  of  his  treatise  in  which  divine  prescience  is  recon- 
ciled with  free  will  by  the  demonstration  of  a  moral  responsibility. 
According  to  Haji  Khalfa  this  author  died  in  the  year  887  of  the  Hijra ; 
but  Sprenger,  in  his  edition  of  'Abdar-Razzdq's  dictionary  of  the 
technical  terms  of  the  Sufies,  has  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake  and  that 
he  must  have  lived  between  716-736  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  1316-1335). 
The  writer  of  the  present  paper  adduces  further  proof  for  the  correctness 
of  Sprenger's  pinion/] — Le  Condle  de  Nicee,  aapr^s  les  textes  coptes. 
Exposition  de  roi.  Gnomes  du  Saint  Concile.  Par  M.  E.  ReviUout. 
[Among  the  papyrus  collection  in  the  museum  of  Turin  the  writer  has 
discovered  two  m^g[ments,  one  of  which  relating  to  the  dogmatic  part 
of  the  Nicaean  Council — ^it  contains  the  whole  of  the  symbol  with 
anathemas  and  explanations — the  other  containing  a  treatise,  also  referred 
to  the  same  Council,  on  Christian  morals  and  conduct.  Of  the  latter 
Zoega  knew  only  the  title  and  the  first  page.  The  former,  being  in 
Coptic  and  Greek,  completes  (he  fragments  which  Zoega  found  in  the 
museum  Botgia ;  and  shows  that  the  original  was  not,  as  M.  Lenormant 
supposes,  Egyptian,  but  Greek.  From  the  high  age  of  the  MSS.  M. 
Revillout  infers  that  the  Coptic  recension  was  not  much  posterior  to  the 
Council.  The  Coptic  text  and  a  French  translation  of  the  two  fragments 
are  here  given.] — Nouvelles  et  Melanges.  Ponctuer  les  Phrases  dans  les 
Langues  Musmmanes.  A  letter  from  Baron  P.  G.  Du  Mast  to  M.  J. 
MohL  [Argues  for  the  introduction,  with  some  modifications,  of  the 
European  signs  of  punctuation  into  Semitic  texts.] — ^Notices  (favourable) 
of  Mr.  Dennys*  China  Review,  No.  i.  (by  G.  P.) ;  Rajendraltla  Mitra's 
and  G.  Biihler's  Catalogues  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  (by  J.  M.) ;  Mirza  Habib 
d'IsfiEdiftn*s  Desttmri'Soukhan,  la  rigle  du  lanmge,  ou  tnieux  grammaire 
araba^persane,  krite  en  persan  (Constantinople,  1872)  (by  M.  Belin) ; 
and  H.  Wuttke's  GtsckicKte  der  Schrift  und  des  Schriftthums,  vol.  i. 
(Leipzig,  187a)  (by  J.  M.) 


Journal  of  the  BoTal  Asiatic  Society.  Vol.  VI.,  Part  II.  1873.— 
On  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi ;  by  J.  Fergusson. 
[The  writer  finds  reason  to  distrust  the  principles  of  criticism  hitherto 
adopted  by  those  who  have  tried  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim.  In  his  opinion  there  is  no  necessity  for  altering  the  text  of 
those  travels  in  a  single  instance,  either  for  direction  or  distance ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  indications  are  ^uite  sufficient  to  determine,  within 
very  narrow  limits  of  error,  the  position  of  the  places  mentioned.  The 
discrepancies  between  his  conclusions  and  the  identifications  of  those 
who  preceded  him  in  this  inquiiy  are  so  great  that  the  (question  is 
evidently  one  of  principle  rather  than  of  det^  The  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  paper  are  those  relating  to  the  two  stages,  from  Hiranya» 
parvata  to  Kdmarikpa  and  thence  to  JCalinga.  The  pilgrim's  Kdnchipura 
is  here  identified  with  Nagapaia,  not  with  Conjeifaram,^ — Northern 
Buddhism ;  [note  from  Col.  Yule  with  extracts  from  a  letter  fh>m  Mr. 
B.  H.  Hodgson  on  a  mutilated  figure  of  Padma  Pani  from  Surakarta«] 
— Hwen-Thsang's  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokhiristan  [note  on 
a  former  paper  by  Col.  Yule.] — The  ^rihat-Sanhiti ;  or,  Complete 
System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Var^a-mihira.  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.  [Continued ;  Chapters  liii.  to 
Ixiv.] — The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal  under  the  Early  Muhammedan 
Conquerors ;  by  E.  Thomas.  Part  ii.  [This  part  embraces  the  preli- 
minary period  between  A.  H.  614-634  (a.d.  1217-1237).  The  material 
for  this  paper  was  supplied,  by  a  collection  of  silver  coins  recently  dis- 
covered near  the  fort  of  Bihiir.  J — The  Legend  of  Dipankara  Buddha ;  by 
S.  Beal.  [Translated  ^om  the  Chinese  of  Djinakdta,  a  native  of 
Gandhira  in  N.  India  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Sui  dynasty  (518-617 
A.D.)  The  legend  is  supposed  by  the  translator  to  illustrate  plates 
xxix.  andl.  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Wbrship,'\ — Contribu- 
tions towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language  ;  by  H.  F.  Talbot. 
Part  iii.     [Vocables  292-515.] 

The  Indlcm  Antiquary,  edited  by  J.  Btlrgess.  Part  XIII.  Bombay, 
January,  1873.— Chaitanya  and  the  Vaishnava  Poets  of  Bengal ;  by  J. 
Beames.  [Account  of  the  founder  of  the  Vaishnava  creed,  Chattmnya^ 
bom  in  A.D.  i486 ;  and  extracts  from  the  Padakalpataru,  a  collection  of 
Bengali  hymns  ranging  from  the  15th  century  downwards  ;  the  earliest 
poets  being  Vidy&pati  and  Chandi  Dis.! — On  the  Rude  Stone  Archaeo- 
logy of  the  Hassan  District,  Maisur ;  by  Capt.  T.  S.  F.  Mackenzie. 
flKe  writer  complains  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  various  terms  of 
pre-hbtoric  monuments  such  as  cairn,  kistvaen,  cromlech,  stone  circle^ 
and  dolmen,  and  lays  down  distinctions  for  them ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  various  kinds  of  remains  found  in  the  Hassan 
district.] — Notes  on  Junnar  Taluka,  PunA  Zilla ;  by  W.  F.  Sinclair. 
[Account  of  interesting  localities  of  that  district.]— Notes  connected 
with  Sahet  Mahet  $  .  by  W.  C.  Bennett.  [Some  local  traditions  re- 
garding the  history  of  Sr&vasti.] — Notes  on  Witchcraft  and  Demonology 
m  Gujerat ;  by  Capt.  E.  West.  [The  local  superstitions  count  five 
demons  who  may  get  possession  of  human  beings,  one  of  them  being  of 
the  male,  the  others  of  the  female  sex.] — Papers  on  Satrunjaya,  &c. ; 
by  the  Editor.  [Account  of  the  Jaina  sect.] — ^The  Destsabcbsangraha 
of  Hemachandra ;  by  G.  Biihler.  [This  work  of  the  great  Jaina  writer 
of  which  Dr.  Biihler  has  discovered  a  MS.  promises  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  new  material  for  Pr&krit  philology ;  it  being  a  glossary  of 
about  4,000  PriUcrit  words  with  their  Sanskrit  equivalents.  A  specimen 
of  the  kosha  is  given.]— Memorandum  on  the  Shoe  Question  as  it  affects 
the  Pirsis;  by  Rev.  J.  Wilson.  [On  the  aversion  of  Pirsis  to  the 
taking  off  of  shoes  wnen  entering  public  or  private  houses.]— The 
Prithir^a  Rasau  of  Kavi  Chand  Bsudai.  [Extract  from  the  fifth  book.] 
— The  Canarese  Country  compared  with  the  countries  adjacent  to  it ; 
by  Rev.  F.  Kittel.  [Translated  fh>m  the  Canarese  of  Syrvajna,  bom  at 
Ambaldru  about  two  centuries  s^J — Notes  concemixigthe  Numerals 
of  the  Ancient  Dravidians ;  by  Rev.  F.  Kittel.  [The  Dravidian 
numerals  from  one  to  a  hundred  are  independent  of  Aryan  influence : 
whilst  the  word  for  thousand  was  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  sahasra,\ 
— Notice  of  Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  second  edition  (Madras, 
1872).  Correspondence  and  Miscellanea.  fOn  the  Khatris,  by  K^ 
Nath.— rOn  Early  Indian  Buildings,  by  J.  Fergusson. — On  the  Sab- 
dachintamani,  a  Prakrit  grammar  by  Subha(£andra,  by  A«  F.  R. 
Hoemle,  &c.] 
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The  QaUecy  of  PiipebnB  and  other  Poems. 

Uenry  S.  King  &  Co. 


Theophile  Manials. 


Most  people  have  had  dreams  which  they  wished  to  re- 
member at  waking  ;  some  have  had  the  fortune  to  write  down 
their  dream  before  it  was  broken :  unhappily  the  result  is 
seldom  satisfactory.  Mr.  Marzials'  volume  has  so  much  of 
the  charm  which  we  expect  from  a  remembered  dream  that 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  imreasonable  and  ungracious  to  notice 
the  abruptness  and  incoherence  which  sometimes  make  the 
book  as  disappointing  as  a  dream  recorded.  It  is  easier  to 
be  sore  that  the  book  is  brilliant — and^it  is  in  some  ways 
very  brilliant  indeed — than  that  it  is  enjoyable ;  and  yet 
it  contains  as  clear  evidence  as  a  book  can  contain  that  its 
composition  was  a  source  of  keen  and  legitimate  enjoyment 
The  rush  of  fresh  sparkling  fancies  is  too  rapid,  too  sus- 
tained, too  abundant  not  to  be  spontaneous  ;  only  to  us  who 
have  not  the  fountain  within  us  there  may  come  a  sense 
that  a  brook  whose  course  we  can  trace,  though  it  is  neither 
very  bright  nor  very  deep  nor  very  swift,  is  more  refreshing 
Aan  volumes  of  spray  that  are  oAly  thrown  up  to  fall  down 
again,  t^iough  it  may  shine,  as  Mr.  Marzials'  verse  does  shine, 
with  more  colours  than  the  rainbow.  This  of  course  is  a 
question  of  taste,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  interest  of 
die  book  before  us  lies  apart  from  most  of  the  ordinary 
interests  of  poetry ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  thought  or 
passion,  still  less  upon  character  or  incident ;  it  does  not 
depend  even  upon  the  attraction  of  some  contagious  mood  : 
it  depends  simply  and  solely  on  the  endless  combinations  of 
wonderfully  vivid  perceptions  and  the  picturesque  inventions 
of  a  joyous  fancy.  Picturesque  and  vivid  are  only  words — 
they  are  not  definite  enough  to  give  a  clear  conception  of 
the  peculiar  quality  or  the  peculiar  limits  of  the  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  it ;  if  it  is  not  irreverent  to  illustrate  works  of 
art  from  toys,  we  might  perhalps  venture  to  say  that  the 
picturesque  of  Mr.  Marzials  reminds  us  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  a  magic  lantern  reminds  us  of  th'e  picturesque  of  Mr. 
Morris. 

Another  contrast  that  suo[gests  itself  is  between  the  nine 
sonnets  entitled  *'  Love's  Masquerade  "  and  *  the  series  of 
sonnets  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  House  of  Life,  and  it  suggests 


itself  the  more  naturally  because,  though  the  younger  poet  i$ 
thoroughly  independent,  there  is  too  much  resemblance  for 
the  hypothesis  of  suggestion  to  be  wholly  impertinent 
"  Love  the  Ideal "  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them. 

"  At  noon  when  every  dame  h|^  Boifiglit  hf  r  bod 
High  in  an  oriel,  peacock-plume  in  band, 
And  mapped  beneath  her  all  the  varied  land. 

Dreaming  from  out  her  dainty  book  she  read, 

Till  of  a  sudden,  with  a  flamegtrt  head, 

The  one  she  dreamed  of,  on  light  pinions  ilum'd 
Over  the  sill,  did  eently  swoop  and  stand 

Beside  her,  quivering  tor  her  full  mouth's  red. 

And  in  his  warm  god's  arms  her  cheeks  so  gloVd 
She  hardly  niark'd  how,  writ  in  rose  and  gokl* 

Her  own  life's  page  was  past,  and  hardly  show'd* 
Then  with  a  cry  he  vanish'd— shivering  cold 

The  night  wind  swept  the  corridors  ;  the  bell 

Boom'd  for  one  dead,  down  from  the  spired  chapeUe." 

One  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  thought  or  passion  here  -, 
one  certainly  could  not  say  that  there  is  no  colour  in 
"  Willowwood  ;  '*  only  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  work  the  iiiwanl 
thought  and  passion  are  supreme,  in  Mr.  Marzials'  work  the 
outside  pictorial  fancy  is  supreme  instead.  Not  that  he  s 
incapable  of  conceiving  a  subject  from  within  :  the  outrage* 
ously  quaint  little  poem  called  "  A  Tragedy  "  is  an  audacious 
attempt  to  make  the  fancies  of  a  girl  who  is  drowning  her- 
self off  a  London  bridge  articulate ;  the  attempt  has  been 
carried  through  with  a  curious  truth  of  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  scared  sensations  which  must  take  the  place  of 
thought  at  such  a  crisis  ;  yet  the  result  is  hardly  a  success,  it 
makes  the  victim  too  ridiculous. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  volume  are  to  be 
found  among  the  thirty  odd  pages  of  short  poems  (mostly 
very  short)  which  are  placed  after  **  Love's  Masquerades  " 
under  the  headings  Bagatelles,  Tragedies,  Majolica,  and 
Rococo,  which  have  often,  as  in  "  A  Court  Minstrel,"  a 
graceful  irony  which  serves  to  prevent  the  pretty  conceits 
from  cloying.  Even  though  the  author  accepts  it,  "  conceits  " 
seems  a  h;irsh  name  for  Uie  exquisitely  tender  fancies  about 
stars  which  begin — "  There's  one  great  bunch  of  stars  in 
heaven,"  or  for  this  which  is  the  last  of  the  "  Tragedies." 

*•  In  the  warm  wax-light  one  lounged  at  the  spirit, 
And  high  in  the  window  came  peeping  the  moon  ; 
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At  his  side  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and  in  it 
Were  large  blush-roses,  aiid  cream  and  maroon. 

They  crowded,  and  strain'd,  and  swoon'd  to  the  music, 
And  some  to  the  gilt  board  languor'd  and  lay  ; 

They  opened  and  breathed,  and  trembled  with  pleasure, 
Asid  all  the  street  while  they  were  fading  away." 

Such  a  delicious  little  snatch  of  fanciful  pathos  appeals  to 
everybody ;  it  makes  so  little  claim  on  the  attention,  and  yet 
it  is  so  sweet  "  A  Nocturne"  would  give  every  reader  who 
cared  for  poetry  a  pleasure  that  would  not  be  the  less  singular 
because  he  was  reminded  both  of  Keats  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. "  A  Pastoral "  opens  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  song 
in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  wluch  ought  to  have  been  repressed,  and 
in  "  Gabrielle  "  Mr.  Swinburne's  favourite  motive  of  volup- 
tuous cruelty  is  very  skilfidly  transposed  out  of  the  key  of 
passion  into  the  key  of  fancy.  When  we  come  to  the  longer 
poems  it  is  diiferent ;  to  enjoy  them  we  need  not  only  an 
appetite  for  beauty  which  can  dispense  with  anything  like 
inteUectual  interest,  but  a  sustained  buoyancy  of  tempera- 
ment which  is  rarer  still.  It  may  be  the  author's  fault  or 
ours,  but  if  the  volume  as  a  whole  leaves  something  of  the 
impression  of  a  kaleidoscope,  the  '*  Gallery  of  Pigeons  " 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  kaleidoscope  has  been  broken 
and  the  bits  of  glass  have  fallen  out ;  the  bits  of  glass 
are  very  pretty,  and  they  will  do  as  well  as  ever  if  only  we 
have  a  kaleidoscope  of  our  own  to  turn  them  in.  Seriously, 
thirty-nine  pages  is  a  great  deal  of  space  to  spend  upon  the 
conceit  that  a  lady  has  a  cage  full  of  pigeons  which  are  her 
^'pretties,"  and  lets  them  out  in  the  morning  and  shuts 
them  up  at  night,  and  that  her  poet  has  a  hearth  of  fancies 
which  are  his  "  pretties,"  and  as  she  warns  him  never  come 
back  when  he  lets  them  out  to  praise  her.  "  Parsconete 
Dowsabella"  is  better ;  if  we  care  to  attend  at  all  to  a  coimtry 

<^  girl  who  keeps  a  rendezvous  in  a  lane,  sees  her  lover  with 
somebody  else  at  a  dance,  and  goes  out  to  drown  herself, 
we  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  pains  by  a  profusion  of  ad- 
mirable imagery.  If  the  situation  is  poor  and  common  so 
far  as  ethical  or  intellectual  interest  goes  Mr.  Marzials  does 
nothing  to  enrich  it;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  obviously 
interests  him,  and  he  has  imagined  the  physical  details  of 
its  every  moment  with  an  opulent  intensity  of  sympathy 
which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  place  "  In  the  Temple  of  Liove  "  first  among  the  longer 
poems.  A  lover  brings  his  offering  to  the  temple  and  has  a 
dream  there,  and  wakes  and  goes  away.  Both  the  introduction 
and  the  epilogue  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  epilogue, 
and  please  us  better  than  the  dream  itself,  though  they  are 
quite  in  tune  with  it  and  enhance  its  value.  The  lover 
dreams  he  is  among  lovers  who  climb  a  strange  mountain 
and  come  down  over  a  strange  plain  to  a  strange  shore, 
irfiere  they  dream  of  being  eaten  by  crocodiles  and  of 
being  drowned,  and  wake  and  dream  of  dying.  The  whole 
thing  has  a  sort  of  weird,  irrational  truth  and  charm  about  it, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  many  fragments  as  pic- 

'  turesque  and  as  musical  as  this  : — 

"  White 

Orer  the  black  sand  hill 
The  large  white  moon  rose  into  sight, 
The  gliding  moon  in  ghastly  light, 
TiU  all  the  desert  plain  grew  white. 
And  white  the  air,  and  yellow  and  white, 
And  shimmering  grey,  and  glimmering  white 

That  filmed  along  so  soft  and  stiU." 

What  can  be  more  soft  and  vivid  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  fault- 
less ;  the  writer  caresses  his  own  sensation  in  a  way  that 
might  easily  stiffen  into  affectation,  and  it  is  hardly  a  sign  of 
mastery  of  language  to  turn  substantives  into  verbs  wiSiout 
limit,  nor  is  this  the  only  direction  in  which  Mr.  Marzials 
has  attempted  innovations  which  suggest  a  wish  that  he  had 


been  content  to  leave  our  language  as  he  found  it  But  the 
real  defect  of  most  of  the  poem  is  that  it  is  too  dreamy  to 
be  quite  worth  reading  when  we  are  wide  awake ;  it  is  full  of 
hitches  and  repetitions  and  abruptnesses,  just  as  dreams 
are,  and  these  of  course  are  intentional,  but  though  they 
may  be  true  to  sleep  they  are  hardly  true  to  art ;  perhaps^ 
too,  though  these  perilous  graces  have  in  some  sense  a 
right  to  be  there,  they  presented  themselves  uncalled.  "  The 
Rose  of  the  World  "  would  have  been  a  beautiful  poem  if  its 
stanzas  had  grown  together  visibly  out  of  an  organic  idea 
instead  of  being  linked  together  by  unconscious  cerebrationr 
However,  it  would  be  more  than  unjust  to  imply  that  die 
author  is  content  to  let  inorganic  prettinesses  flow  in  upon 
him  at  random.  Though  "  'The  Angel  of  God  in  the  Garden 
of  Phantasy  *'  is  a  mere  swarm  of  brilliant  pictures  which 
crowd  each  other  out,  yet  the  Angel  does  preach  the  poet  a 
lesson  of  concentration,  and  when  the  lesson  has  been  learnt 
a  writer  of  such  keen  and  bright  perceptions  ought  to  be  a 
delightful  and  admirable  poet :  at  present,  to  speak  fraiikly, 
both  our  pleasure  and  his  power  are  washed  away  too  often 
in  a  tepid  gush  of  incoherent  ineffectual  ecstasy. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


Plotures  of  Danish  Lifa    [GenreHUeder,     Af  Carl  Andersen,    Ny, 

samlet Udgave,'\    Copenhagen:  Gad. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  somewhere  of  the  sweetness 
of  the  intellectual  repose  that  comes  to  a  nation  when  a 
great  scl\ool  of  "  beautiful  souls  "  has  passed  away  into  the 
distance.  No  language  can  produce  men  of  genius  with  the 
same  incessant  activity  with  which  Stromboli  pours  out  its 
ceaseless  lava-flres ;  there  is  always  a  pause  in  which  the 
grass  grows  over  the  most  startling  innovations,  a  quiet 
interval  in  which  the  voices  of  those  who  are  not  trumpet- 
tongued  can  be  heard,  and  this  hushed  period  often  produces 
very  graceful  writers.  Denmark  is  now  enjoying  such  a 
pause ;  its  literature  is  not  asphyxiated,  like  the  Swedish, 
choked  with  the  fumes  of  one  great  poisonous  masterpiece, 
but  simply  resting  after  the  labours  of  the  last  generation. 
Christian  Winther,  F.  Paludan-Miiller,  and  Hans  Andersen, 
poets  of  whom  any  languEige  might  be  proud,  are  old  men, 
and  no  colossus  has  risen  up  since  their  day.  The  two  men 
that  lead  among  the  younger  poets  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
rather  eminent  for  gifts  of  delicate  execution  and  graceful 
sentiment  than  for  anything  very  great  in  the  higher  paths  of 
imagination ;  nevertheless  there  is  much  of  original,  quiet 
beauty  in  contemporary  Danish  verse.  Christian  Richs^t's 
manipulation  of  the  language,  as  shown  in  his  three  little 
collections  of  lyrics,  is  masterly,  and  he  has  solved,  what  is 
so  difficult  a  question  with  modem  poets,  how  to  win  the 
popular  ear  with  strictly  artistic  verse.  Carl  Andersen  has 
been  a  much  more  profuse  writer  than  Eichardt,  and  has 
not  always  written  with  so  much  precision  and  grace ;  but  his 
sensitive  and  highly  trained  eye  for  all  that  is  beautifiil  in 
nature,  the  purity  and  freshness  in  tone  of  all  that  he  does, 
and  a  certain  pathetic  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  old- 
&shioned  themes  secure  him  a  prominent  place  in  the 
literature  of  his  day. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  collected  edition  of  Carl 
Andersen's  Genrebiiieder.  The  book  itself,  with  its  primrose- 
coloured  cover  and  the  peculiarly  appropriate  and  poetical 
design  on  the  same,  is  in  keeping  with  the  graceful  and 
delicate  contents.  These  Pictures  of  Danish  Life  are  not 
in  verse,  they  are  in  ver}'  carefully  written  and  semi- 
rhythmic  prose  that  is  even  more  appropriate  to  their 
character  than,  verse  would  be.  They  are  little  prose 
sonnets,  if  one  may  say  so,  little  poems,  each  com- 
plete in    itself,    and  each    formed    around    one   thought 
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or  scene  or  human  impulse.  Some  are  mere  fantastic 
visions,  some  are  homely  pictures  of  still  life,  full  of  wann 
colour  and  subdued  sunlight,  like  De  Hooghe's  delicious 
interiors  ;  others,  and  these  perhaps  are  the  most  exquisite 
of  all,  are  sea-pieces,  studies  from  the  picturesque  sailor-life 
which  forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  Danish  individuality. 
**  [Nlaiden  Else "  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  these. 
Maiden  Else  is  presented  to  us  as  a  very  old  woman  wearing 
out  her  days  in  the  workhouse  at  Elsinore.  The  last  morn- 
ing that  she  ever  rises  the  fatigue  of  dressing  is  too  much 
for  her  strength,  and  she  falls  asleep  at  her  bedside  in  the 
sunshine.  There  her  last  dream  is  described  to  us:  her 
sunny  early  life  as  a  fisherman's  daughter,  her  childish  games 
and  playfellows,  the  shadows  that  slowly  fell  over  her  life, 
and  all  her  mild  patience  under  grief  and  disappointment 
pass  rapidly  but  distinctly  before  us ;  but  the  dream  is  not 
over  before  she  faints  away  and  is  taken  into  her  bed  to  die. 
No  subject  could  well  be  more .  commonplace,  but  it  is  one 
of  those  in  which  Carl  Andersen's  quiet  force  and  freshness 
find  especial  delight,  and  one  feels  one  will  not  easily  be 
able  to  forget  Maiden  Else. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  painted  in  Iceland,  where  the 
poet  was  bom.  These  are  among  the  most  interesting,  as  the 
most  unfamiliar.  There  is  something  very  instructive  in  the 
Icelandic  character,  preserving  as  it  does  a  lofty  intellectual 
and  social  standing  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  hardships 
abnost  insupportable.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  Carl  Ander- 
sen choose  some  epical  subject  from  the  life  of  his  father- 
land.    No  doubt  he  would  treat  it  with  vigour  and  success. 

The  essentially  modem  spirit  in  poetry,  the  newest 
Renaissance,  of  which  Heine  may  be  said  to  be  the  prophet, 
has  found  no  place  yet  in  Denmark.  The  Norwegian  poets 
are  as  modem  as  heart  can  wish,  and  their  works  are  more 
read  in  Copenhagen  than  those  of  the  natives  themselves. 
But  the  Danes  have  a  horror  of  what  is  German,  and  a 
contempt  for  the  latest  German  poetry,  and  what  is  written 
in  England  and  France  they  do  not  read.  Some  day  soon, 
when  the  reaction  is  over,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  new- 
world  poet  in  Denmark ;  at  present  the  Danish  writers  prefer 
to  look  back  at  Paludan-Muller  and  Oehlenschlager. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Nb/es  and  Intelligmce. 

In  a  recent  number  ^AikA  Academy  (vol.  iv.,  p.  126)  mention 
was  made  of  new  publications  from  Goethe's  inedited  corre- 
spondence, shortly  to  be  edited  under  the  direction  of  the  heirs 
of  the  poet.  The  "  Scientific  Correspondence"  of  Goethe  was 
collected  by  Goethe  himself,  and  will  fill  two  volumes  ;  it  com- 
prises the  years  1812-32,  though  most  of  the  letters  appertain  to 
1822-27.  There  are  letters  addressed  to  Goethe  by  Blumenbach, 
Carus,  Loder,  Sommering,  Seebeck^  d'Alton,  Brandes,  von 
Henning,  Martius,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Purkinje,  Wermburg, 
and  Zschokkc.  It  appears  from  them  that  Goethe  kept  up  the 
most  lively  and  detailed  interest  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
natural  history  until  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  As  this  cor- 
respondence comprises  more  than  one  hundred  different  names, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  not  in  all  letters  we  should  observe  that 
peculiar  intimacy  of  intercourse  which  appears  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Goethe  with  Martius,  or  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  The 
editor,  Professor  Bratranek,  at  Cracovia,  has  added  chronolo- 
gical tables  indicating  the  extent  of  Goethe's  correspondence 
with  each  person  independently  of  the  letters  now  first  pub- 
lished. He  has,  moreover,  prefixed  to  the  letters  the  various 
observations  relative  to  the  poet's  judgments  and  opinions 
found  in  his  Annals,  and  in  the  published  works  on  his  Conver- 
sation, &c.  There  is  also  a  highly  valuable  index.  Goethe's 
"Correspondence  with  the  Brothers  Humboldt  "  will  form  one 
volume.  The  letters  exchanged  between  1795  and  1832  by 
Cloctbe,  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  equal  in  general  interest 
Humboldt's  famous  '*  Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend,"  and  are  of  the  i 
same  importance  for  German  literature  as  the  invaluable  cor-  ' 


rcspondence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Eminent  authorities  assert 
that  the  editing  of  these  two  volumes  will  be  found  most  mas- 
terly. Professor  Bratranek  is  already  favourably  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Count 
Kaspar  von  Sternberg  (1866). 

Dr.  Michael  Bernays,  who  is  already  well  known  by  various 
important  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  works  of  the 
principal  German  classics,  has  recently  published  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Schlegel's  translation  of 
Shakespeare  (Leipzig :  T.  Hirzel,  1872).  Besides  giving  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  origin  of  this  master-translation — which 
now  appears  to  be  not  exclusively  executed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Romantic  school,  as  is  erroneously  asserted  in  most 
works — ^the  author  shows  on  the  basis  of  the  extant  MSS.  that 
the  translation  was,  in  the  first  place,  very  carelessly  printed 
and  that  there  remain  in  it  numerous  errors  to  be  corrected 
from  an  accurate  collation  of  these  MSS.  Secondly  he  shows 
the  genesis  of  the  translation  by  producing  from  his  MSS.  the 
different  shapes  into  which  Schlegel  had  thrown  this  or  that 
line  before  his  final  decision.  These  various  readings  are  highly 
instructive  with  regard  to  Schlegel's  poetical  development,  and 
attest  the  different  influences  under  which  he  began  and.  per- 
fected his  work,  viz.,  that  of  Burger,  Herder,  SchilJer,  and, 
above  all,  Goethe.  There  are  also  some  ingenious  aper^ us  on 
peculiarities  of  Shakespearian  diction  and  some  fine  criticisms 
on  the  leading  characteristics  of  some  of  his  plays.  Dr.  Ber- 
nays is  one  of  the  few  Germans  that  know  how  to  combine  in 
their  writings  both  accuracy  of  detailed  investigation  and  the 
greatest  polish  of  fonn  and  style. 

We  may  mention  the  appearance  of  a  work  by  W.  Konig  on 
"  Shakespeare  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  Christian  "  (Leipzig: 
Luckhardt,  1873).  The  most  interesting  and  suggestive  part 
of  it  is  the  parallel  attempted  between  Shakespeare  and  Dante. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  book  labours  under  that  over- 
suggestiveness  so  characteristic  of  many  German  works  on 
Shakespeare.  

The  papyrus  roll  recently  acquired  by  Dr.George  Ebers  at  Luxor 
(the  largest  but  two  of  those  known  to  be  in  existence)  has  been 
purchased  by  the  King  of  Saxony  for  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  legible  throughout, 
and  the  fineness  of  the  character  alone  would  cause  it  to  be 
assigned  to  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.  It  treats  of  the 
"  medicines  for  all  diseases  of  all  parts  of  the  body,"  and 
besides  prescriptions  and  charms — generally  ordered  to  be 
used  together — it  contains  full  and  minute  descriptions  of  the 
diseases  themselves  and  their  symptoms.  More  than  twenty 
affections  of  the  eye  alone  are  enumerated.  Besides  what- 
ever points  of  antiquarian  or  mythological  interest  it  may 
possess,  it  promises,  according  to  Dr.  Ebers,  large  additions 
to  the  vocabulary  of  Egyptologists.  It  is  proposed. to  be  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Ebers  during  the  course  of  this  summer. 

According  to  Dr.  W.  Reiss,  of  Heidelberg,  by  whom  the 
first  successful  ascent  of  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi  was  made  last 
November,  the  height  of  the  mountain  is  understated  in 
Humboldt's  and  other  estimates.  The  barometer  gave  19,660 
feet,  and  separate  trigonometrical  calculations  19,496  feet  for 
the  northern  and  19,427  for  the  southern  summit  respectively. 

The  publication  of  Feuerbach's  literary  Remains  has  been 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Karl  Grun  ;  the  greater  part  will  be  new  to 
the  public,  containing  the  lectures  which  he  gave  as  Privat 
docent  at  Erlangen,  biographical  notes  sketching  the  course 
of  his  mental  development,  and  a  number  of  letters  from  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. 

A  series  of  papers  by  Count  Gozzadini,  president  of  the 
Regia  Deputazione  di  Storia  Patria  per  le  provincie  dt 
Romagna,  read  at  the  sessions  of  the  Society,  on  "The 
Towers  of  Bologna  and  the  families  which  held  them,"  are 
full  of  erudite  details,  referring  in  some  cases  to  early  and 
obscure  times  concerning  which  the  smallest  authentic  detail 
may  be  of  value. 

'*The  Sons  of  Ham,"  in    Cornhill,  is    apparently   by  a 
missionary,  who,  like  most  people  who  have  sten  the  African 
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;  t  home  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  believes  that  he  alone  of  all 
'he  so-called  inferior  races  has  a  certain  and  perhaps  a  credit- 
able future  before  him.  The  same  magazine,  under  the  title 
**  Louis  Napoleon  painted  by  a  Contemporary,"  gives  the  late 
Mr.  Senior's  conversations  with  Mroe.  R.,  a  lady  who  was 
brought  up  as  a  sister  with  the  Emperor,  visited  him  con- 
stantly when  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  but  ceased  to  see  him  ^fter 
the  coup  d*etat,  till  at  his  urgent  request  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  in  1863.  He  is  described  as  imaginative,  superstitious, 
obstinate,  indolent,  without  moral  sense ;  otherwise  affectionate 
and  amiable.  The  evidence  is  such  as  the  friends  of  a  common 
murderer  often  bring  forward  in  the  hope,  sometimes  realized, 
of  proving  enough  insanity  to  extenuate  the  crime.  The  paper 
is.  of  course,  extremely  interesting.  There  is  a  full  account  of 
the  escape  from  Ham ;  and  the  experience  of  the  parvenu's 
son  born  in  the  purple  is  amusingly  indicated  in  the  Princ*. 
Imperial's  comment-on  Mme.  R.'s  first  visit :  '*  Cette^  dame 
doit  avoir  616  tr^s  grande  amie  de  papa,  ou  elle  ne  m'aurait 
pas  embrassd." 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  is  a  poem  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's, •*  North  and  South,"  melodious  as  always,  and  this 
time  with  no  harsher  elements  jarring  with  the  memory  of 
white  flowers  and  sunlit  skies.—'*  The  ScientiBc  Character  of 
Spinoza's  Philosophy"  is  vindicated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock, 
who  shows  with  considerable  ability  that  even  where  it  was 
impossible  that  Spinoza  should  have  actually  forestalled  the 
latest  results  of  modern  discovery,  he  yet,  with  a  justness  of 
instinbt  that  cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  almost  always 
steers  clear  of  direct  contradiction,  and  often  leaves  a  blank 
space  exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  new  truth.  The 
writer  gives  some  iirustrations  of  the  way  in  which  Spinoza's 
ideas  may  be  rendered  in  equivalent  modern  scientific  phraseo- 
logy, and  notices  amongst  other  points  the  superior  moderation 
of  his  fundamental  demonstration  as  compared  with  the  Carte- 
sian formula:  instead  of  "  I  think,  therefore  I  am,**  Spinoza  only 
reasons  •*  If  anything  exists,  something  exists ;  I  exist,  there- 
fore something  exists." — An  account  of  the  Portuguese  poets 
Miranda  and  Ferreira  is  illustrated  with  some  literal  transla- 
tions.—Mr.  Lang  writes  on  **  Mythology  and  Fairy  Tales ; "  he 
appears  to  regard  theMdkrc/ien  as  the  most  ancient  expression 
of  a  belief  in  particular  fetiches  ;  but  this  hypothesis  seems 
hardly  by  itself  to  account  for  their  wide  dispersion  without 
the  help  of  the  supposition,  to  which  he  only  alludes  in  passing, 
.^at  **  there  are  necessary  forms  of  the  imagination  which  in 
widely  separated  peoples  must  produce  identical  results." 

We  have  received  the  April  number  of  The  Penn  Monthly, 
a  Philadelphia  journal  "  devoted  to  literature,  science,  art, 
and  politics."  The  literary  matter  is  conscientiously  done, 
but  has  aiti  amateur  look  ;  the  question  "  What  shall  Philadel- 
phia do  for  its  paupers  ? "  bears  a  lamentable  likeness  in  its 
urgency  and  difficulty  to  the  same  question  asked  in  London 
or  Liverpool.  

The  latest  literary  -novelty  Im  neuen  Reich,  or  at  least  in 
Berlin,  is  a  book  edited  by  Berthold  Auerbach  and  called  Die 
Erlebnisse  einer  Mannesseele — one  of  those  publications  that 
excite  a  lively,  but  not  very  lasting,  interest  in  intellectual 
drawing-rooms,  strongly  tinged  with  curiosity  respecting  the 
anonym  ?us  author  and  the  extent  to  which  his  Erlebnisse  are 
historical.  

A  German  paper  states  that  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  going  to 
follow  up  his  translation  of  Faust  with  a  "  History  of  the 
Germans,"  for  which  it  is  said  he  has  the  (indispensable) 
c[aalification  of  a  slight  infusion  of  German  (Suabian)  blood, 
introduced  only  ei^t  generations  ago  into  his  English 
pedigree.  

Art  and  Archaeology. 

South  Kenalnfirton  Museum.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  niaioHca 
and  enamelled  earthenware  of  Italy,  the  Hispano-Moresco,  Persian, 
Damascus,  and  Rhodian  wares  forming  that  section  of  the  Museum, 
with  historical  notices,  marks,  and  monograms.  By  C.  Drury  E. 
Fortnum,  F.S.A.     London.    1872. 

Mr.  Drury  Fortnum's  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Italian 
pottery  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  just  appeared, 
the  first  of  a  series  on  the  works  of  the  potter. 


Coeval  with  the  most  palmy  days  of  Italian  art,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Medici,  Este,  della  Rovere,  and  other 
great  houses  of  Italy,  its  subjects  taken  from  the  designs  of 
RafFaelle  and  all  the  first  artists  of  the  period,  the  enamelled 
pottery  of  Italy  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
the  Renaissance.  Prized  and  cared  for  '^  as  if  so  many  jewels," 
it  was  sent  as  presents  to  princes  and  potentates,  and  its 
equivalent  in  gold  offered  for  it  in  exchange. 

The  collection  of  South  Kensington  is,  says  Mr.  Fortnum, 
"one  of  the  richest  and  jnost  extensive  that  has  ever  been 
brought  together,  and  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  num- 
ber of  signed  or  dated  pieces  which  typify  and  confirm  the 
existence  of  artistic  potteries  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The 
Hispano  Moresque  vtrares,  those  glittering  dishes  made  by 
the  Moorish  potters  and  their  descendants  in  Spain,  are  also 
well  represented,  and  the  collection  of  Persian  and  Syrian 
fayence,  though  wanting  in  some  varieties,  is  rich." 

The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  chapter,  in 
which  Mr.  Fortnum  gives  a  classification  of  the  different 
glazed,  soft  wares,  and  after  taking  in  review  the  vitreous 
pottery  of  the  East  and  the  stanniferous  Hispano-Moresque 
wares,  concludes  with  an  historic  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  enamelled  products  of  Italy,  known  under 
the  general  pame  of  majolica. 

GUzed  pottery  is  divided,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
glaze,  into  glass  glazed,  lead  glazed,  and  tin  glazed  or  ena- 
melled. 

The  glass  glazed  includes  the  Persian,  Damascus,  and 
Rhodian  wares.  Brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  iu  Egypt, 
tiles  and  bricks  of  similar  vitreous  glaze  were  made  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  Accord- 
ing to  Ctesias  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Babylon  were  co- 
vered with  x:oloured  representations  of  the  battles  and  hunt- 
ing expeditions  of  Semiramis,  and  tiles  with  figures  and 
designs  for  wall  decoration  occur  in  the  palace  of  Nimroud. 
The  walls  of  the  palace  of  Ecbatana  were,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  decorated  with  seven  colours — a  statement  con- 
firmed by  recent  discoveries  there,  and  by  that  of  a  wall 
faced  with  glazed  bricks  with  figure  representations  found 
at  Khorsabad.  The  tomb  of  Mahomet  and  the  mosque  at 
Medina  are  also  adorned  with  glass  glazed  tiles — so  early 
applied  and  so  widely  spread  was  this  vitreous*  glaze,  the 
parent  of  those  wares  known  under  the  name  of  Persian, 
Damascus,  and  Rhodian. 

Little  recorded  history  has  descended  to  us  on  the  subject 
of  Italian  enamelled  pottery;  our  chief  sources  of  information 
are  the  works  of  Piccolpasso  and  Passerl. 

Piccolpasso  was  a  professor  of  medicine,  artist,  and  pro 
prietor  of  a  "botega"  or  ceramic  workshop  at  Castel  Durante. 
He  finished,  in  1550,  an  important  manuscript,  now  in  the 
library  at  South  Kensington,  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  processes  by  which  these  beautiful 
works  of  the  potter's  art  were  produced:  how  the  clay 
brought  down  by  the  mountain  torrents  was  gathered  up 
from  the  beds,  mellowed,  and  prepared  for  use ;  how  the 
different  pieces  were  formed,  the  various  styles  of  decoration, 
recipes  for  the  pigments  employed,  and  the  manner  of 
painting  and  applying  the  metallic  lustres.  Valuable  as  is 
this  work  (of  which  Mr.  Fortnum  gives  an  abstract)  as  re- 
gards the  details  of  manufacture,  Piccolpasso  gives  no  history 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  different  fabrics. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  more  extensively  treated  in  the 
work  of  the  Abbate  Passeri,  published  in  1758,  in  which  he 
gives  various  details  concerning  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
fiictures  and  of  the  artistic  works  they  produced ;  but  his  state- 
ments require  to  be  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  reser- 
vation, as  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  all  traditions  of  the 
art  and  its  products  must  have  been  well  nigh  lost 
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What  other  information  we  possess  on  the  subject  is 
derived  from  the  works  themselves,  and  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  dififerent  specimens  with  each  other  and  a 
close  study  of  their  characteristics  and  their.merits,  we  have, 
step  by  step,  by  a  regular  process  of  induction,  arrived  at 
great  results,  and  have  ascertained  the  names  and  products 
of  many  manufactures  of  which  the  very  existence  was 
unknown. 

Next  to  the  vitreous  are  the  lead  glazed  wares,  those  most 
in  common  use  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe — the  only 
glaze  known  there  until  the  discovery  of  the  tin  enamel. 

But  the  lead  glaze  was  transparent  and  showed  the  dark 
colour  of  the  paste  underneath.  In  order  therefore  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  and  to  produce  a  white  surface  fitted  for 
painting,  an  intervening  process  was  adopted.  ,  A  fine  white 
earth  was  ground,  purified,  and  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
cream — "slip"  in  modem  parlance,  the  "engobe"  of  the 
French  potter.  Into  this  the  piece  was  dipped  and  slightly 
baked  to  fit  it  to  receive  the  decorations,  after  which  it  was 
covered  with  the  lead  glaze  "marzacotto,"  variously  coloured 
yellow,  green,  blue,  or  black,  applied  wet,  after  which  process 
the  piece  was  again  fired.  To  the  lead  glazed  class  belong 
the  earliest  wares  of  Italy,  mezza  majolica,  painted  and 
graffito. 

Graffito,  one  of  the  rudest  forms  of  ornamentation,  consisted 
in  scratching  the  pattern  with  an  iron  tool  through  the  white 
cngobe  or  upper  layer,  thus  showing  the  design  in  low  cameo 
on  the  red  clay  beneath.  It  was  then  covered  with  the  glaze 
splashed  or  spotted  with  colour.  W^e  find  the  same  style  of 
decoration  in  the  French  pottery  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
has  been  lately  successfully  reproduced  by  Minton.  The 
term  "  graffito  "  is  applied  to  the  object  so  ornamented. 

Of  mezza  majolica  are  the  "  bacili,*'sq  correctly  described 
by  Passeri,  large,  cfumsy  dishes  of  flesh-coloured  clay  with 
a  circular  "giretto"  behind,  invariably  pierced  with  two 
holes  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  them  against  the  wall,  the 
outlines  of  the  archaic  figures  traced  in  blue,  the  flesh  white. 
A  scaled  or  chequered  border  generally  surrounds  a  portrait 
bust  in  profile.  These  dishes  were  made  during  more  than 
a  century,  as  is  evident  from  the  persons  whose  portraits  or  ' 
arms  they  bear.  The  great  characteristic  of  these  dishes  is 
their  admirable  "  madreperla  "  lustre,  for  ever  changing  as 
the  light  is  reflected  from  their  brilliant  surface.  Passeri 
claims  these  productions  for  Pesaro,  in  which  he  is  borne  out 
by  many  of  the  portrait  busts  being  those  of  the  Sforza 
princes,  lords  of  Pesaro  and  great  patrons  of  mezza  majolica. 
The  lustred  pigments  were  certainly  introduced  from  Pesaro 
to  Gubbio,  where,  under  Maestro  Giorgio,  they  attained  an 
excellence  unsurpassed.  The  application  of  them  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  these  Urbino  cities  and  to  Diruta,  in 
the  Papal  States.  Of  whom  did  the  Italians  learn  the  art  ? 
The  metallic  decoration  was  used  in  Persia  and  Arabia  upon 
the  glass  glazed  pottery  previous  to  its  application  to  tin 
glazed  wares  by  the  £astern  potters  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  that  it  was  used  in  Italy  before  the 
introduction  of  the  tin  enamel,  we  have  abundant  proof  in 
the  lead  glazed  mezza  majolica.  Some  suggest  that  Pesaro, 
being  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  may  have  learned  the  art  from 
Persian  or  other  oriental  emigrants  fleeing  from  persecution 
m  their  native  country,  while  others  suggest  that  the  Moorish 
potters  of  Majorca  or  Spain  conveyed  die  knowledge  to  Italy 
—an  assumption  borne  out  by  the  term  majolica  being  in  the 
first  place  confined  to  the  lustred  tin  enamelled  wares. 
Modem  writers  propose  to  restrict  it  to  its  original  accepta- 
tion. It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  specimens 
of  Hispano- Moresque  ware  which  adorn  our  cabinets  and 
enrich  our  museums  have  been  procured  from  Italy,  showing 
the  estimation  it  was  held  in  in  that  country. 


There  is  no  record  of  Italian  pottery  coated  with  tin  glaze 
before  the  time  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  who,  simultaneously 
with  his  enamelled  terra  cotta  sculpture,  painted  on  the 
same  vehicle  or  upon  flat  surfaces.  Of  this  the  series  of 
medallions  representing  the  twelve  months,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  him  as  part  of  the  decoration  for  the  study  of  Piero  de' 
Medici,  is  sufficient  evidence. 

Earliest  in  the  use  of  the  tin  glaze,  earlier  probably  than 
Faenza,  is  the  fabrique  of  Caffaggiolo,  near  Florence,  its 
existence  only  known  by  its  works.  Here,  among  the 
romantic  scenes  of  the  Apennines,  was  a  villa  of  the  Medici, 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  great  Cosmo,  who  assigned  for 
the  preference  he  gave  it  the  singular  reason  that  all  the 
country  he  could  see  from  his  windows  was  his  own — he 
"  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed."  It  was  also  the  chosen 
retreat  of  Lorenzo,  and  where  his  sons  Giovanni,  the  future 
pope,  and  Giuliano  passed  much  of  their  boyhood.  Here, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Medici  family,  arose  a  manu- 
facture which  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  ceramic  art 
in  Tuscany.     Mr.  Fortnum  says  :  — 

"It  was  but  %  few  years  since  that  the  ill  indited  name  of  this 
*botega,'  noticed  upon  the  back  of  a  plate,  was  read  as  that  of  the 
artist  who  had  painted  it  until  the  discovery  of  others  more  l^bly 
written  proved  that  at  this  spot  important  and  highly  artistic  works  had 
been  produced.  The  occurrence  of  a  monogram  upon  several,  and  the 
comparison  of  their  technical  details,  have  led  to  the  recognition  of 
many  others,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  this  fabrique  had  existed^irom  a 
very  early  period." 

It  has  left  no  record  of  its  artists.  The  characteristics  of 
this  ware  are  its  deep  masses  of  intense  cobalt  blue, 
brilliant  as  lapis  lazuli,  often  forming  the  background  of  the 
picture ;  a  liquid  copper  green,  and  an  opaque,  bright 
Indian  red — a  colour  exclusively  confined  to  this  fabrique 
and  Faenza.  The  pieces  are  covered  with  a  rich,  even 
glaze  of  the  purest  white. 

The  museum  is  rich  in  specimens  of  various  dates,  some 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  Among  the  many  may  be  instanced 
the  celebrated  Bernal  plate,  representing  a  majolica  painter 
in  his  studio  painting  a  piece  in  the  presence  of  two  person- 
ages of  distinction,  incorrecdy  described  to  be  that  of 
Raffaelle  and  the  Fomarina,  the  figures  in  clear  relief  on  the 
dark  blue  background.  A  St  George,  after  the  welUknown 
masterpiece  of  Donatello,  and  a  large  circular  plateau  or 
dish,  the  subject  Pope  Leo  X.  in  a  procession  borne  upwi 
men's  shoulders,  the  composition  consisting  of  fifty  figures — 
one  of  those  gigantic  dishes  called  "  piatti  da  pompa,''  made 
not  for  use  but  for  display,  to  be  placed  with  vases  of  rich 
form  on  the  "  dressoir  "  or  high-backed  sideboard. 

The  "  palle  "  and  other  insignia  of  the  Medici  are  painted 
on  many  of  the  Caffaggiolo  pieces,  and  the  family  motto 
"  Semper,"  first  taken  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  con- 
tinued by  his  sons  and  also  by  his  nephew.  Pope  Clement 
VI I.  Another  more  mysterious  motto  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  word  "  Glovis ;  *'  it  was  the  inipresa  of  Giuliano, 
Lorenzo's  third  son.  Read  backwards  it  makes  "Si  volg^" 
("it — that  is  Fortune — turns"),  Giuliano  meaning  to  imply 
that  fortune,  which  had  hitherto  frowned  upon  him,  was  now 
turning  in  his  favour.  Giuliano  assumed  the  de\dce  upon 
being  appointed  gonfalonier  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  seen 
on  a  fine  pitcher  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  so 
often  occurs  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  infer  that  he  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  Caffaggiolo  works. 

M.  Jacquemart  surmises  that  Luca  della  Robbia  learnt 
the  nature  of  the  tin  enamel  at  Caffaggiolo— -it  is  more 
probable  that  he  taught  it  there,  for  that  fabrique  adopted  it 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  there  is  no  piece  of  mezza 
majolica  known  to  have  been  produced  at  Caffaggiolo. 
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The  products  ol  Siena  have  a  ciose  affini  y  to  ihcse  of 
Caffaggiolo,  and  probably  the  art  at  Siena  emanated  from  ihe 
grand  ducal  fabrique.  The  works  of  Maestro  Benedetto  are 
worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  finest  productions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  plate  by  him  with  grotesque  border 
and  the  figure  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  desert  may  be  considered 
the  type  of  the  master  ancj  is  one  of  tlie  gems  in  the  South 
Kensington  collection. 

The  introduction  x)f  the  tin  enamel  and  the  superiority  of 
its  opaque  white  as  a  ground  for  painting  seem  to  have 
stimulated  the  development  of  artistic  pottery  throughout 
Italy,  but  in  order  to  study  to  any  advantage  the  various 
ceramic  establishments  and  their  artists  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  geographical  groups. 

To  begin  with  those  of  Romagna  or  the  IVIarshes, 
Faenza  has  been  ever  held  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity — 
an  antiquity,  however,  which  it  shares  with  Caffaggiolo  and 
the  Umbrian  cities  of  Pesaro  and  Castel  Durante.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  it  gives  us  the  term  "  faience,"  though 
claims  have  been  set  forth  in  favour  of  an  obscure  town  near 
Frdjus.  The  productions  of  the  Casa  Pirota,  dating  from 
1490,  are  of  the  Wghest  order  as  regards  decoration  and 
artistic  painting  ;  the  wide  borders  of  grotesques  painted  in 
a  pale  blue  and  white  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  "sopra  azzurro," 
and  the  red  pigment  called  "rosso di  Faenza,"  which  is  also 
10  be  seen  on  the  Tuscan  ware,  are  characteristic  of  this 
*'  botega,"  the  distinguishing  mark  of  which  is  a  crossed 
circle,  with  a  pellet  in  one  division.  Nearly  about  the  same 
time  Baltasara  Manara,  another  artist,  became  celebrated,  but 
few  fine  examples  by  him  have  descended  to  us;  the  seventeen 
pieces  in  the  Correr  Museum  at  Venice,  part  of  a  beautiful 
service  or  "  credenza,*'  are  moreover  ascribed  to  Faenza. 

The  pure  and  delicate  style  of  its  "  istoriato  "  pieces  and 
the  elegance  of  those  decorated  with  arabesques  caused  the 
Faentine  majoliche  to  be  much  sought  after.  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Ferrara  ordered  a  set  of  pharmacy  vases  for  his  spezieria ; 
the  cardinals  sent  in  embassy  carried  it  to  Rome  and  France, 
and  Henry  III.  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  this 
pottery  that  we  find  him,  in  1580,  giving  large  orders,  which 
he  desires  to  be  executed  with  the  "  vitesse  des  enchante- 
ments." 

One  ornamental  style  in  which  this  fabrique  specially 
excelled  was  the  composition  of  low  cups  or  dishes  on  feet, 
impressed  or  moulded  generally  in  gadroons,  and  rivalling 
metal  work  in  elegance.  They  were  called  "  scannellato  " 
and  "  smartellato."  Pieces  were  often  decorated  in  com- 
partments, called  "a  quartiere,"  of  varied  grounds,  cobalt, 
yellow,  orange,  or  dark  blue,  with  white  grotesques  and  a 
central  medallion.  These  harlequin  plates  seem  to  have 
been  in  great  request,  and  were  copied  at  other  fabriques. 

The  "coppeamatorie"  were  a  gallant  invention  of  the 
age — small  plates  with  a  deep  cavity  in  the  centre,  and  broad 
brims  decorated  with  musical  instruments,  written  music,  or 
grotesques.  Young  people  at  balls  offered  these  to  their 
])artners  filled  with  sugar-plums  or  preserved  fruits,  and  when 
the  lady  had  emptied  the  cavity  of  its  "confetti"  she 
generally  found  depicted  at  the  bottom  an  "  amorino  "  or 
some  equally  eloquent  emblem,  which  no  doubt  the  offering 
had  led  her  to  anticipate.  The  backs  of  the  Faenza  plates 
are  usually  decorated  with  concentric  circles,  scroll  w-ork,  or 
other  devices. 

Forll,  Rimini,  and  Ravenna,  with  some  smaller  places, 
complete  the  Romagnan  group.  In  that  comprised  in  the 
recent  States  of  the  Church,  tlfe  most  important  is  Diruta,  a 
dependency  of  Perugia.  It  was  only  a  few  years  since  that 
this  fabrique  was  made  known  by  its  signature.  The  subjects 
are  painted  in  blue  outline,  and  are  lustred  with  a  brassy- 
gold  colour,  evidently  copied  from   or  derived  from   the 


**  bacili "  of  Pesaro  and  Gubbio ;  but  the  use  of  the  metallic 
lustre  at  Diruta  was  not  so  exclusive  nor  applied  upon 
wares  of  such  high  class  as  in  the  Umbrian  fabriques. 

It  was  in  the  hill  cities  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  under  the 
patronage  of  its  della  Rovere  dukes,  that  the  art  flourished 
to  its  greatest  extent  at  its  four  great  centres,  Pesaro,  Gubbio, 
Castel  Durante,  and  Urbino.  The  enamelled  glaze, 
"majolica  fina,'*  as  he  terms  it,  was,  according  to  Passeri, 
introduced  in  1500  into  Pesaro.  'The  mezza  majolica  of 
this  fabrique  has  been  already  referred  to,  but  its  brilliant 
metallic  lustres,  reflex  of  Moorish  taste,  appear  to  have 
rapidly  declined  in  favour  at  Pesaro  as  they  became  de- 
veloped at  Gubbio,  and  from  the  accession  of  Duke  Guido- 
baldo  II.,  in  1538,  the  "istoriato'*  taste  came  in,  and  painted 
works  of  the  greatest  perfection  were  executed  in  the  Lan- 
franchi  botega  at  Pesaro,  inspired  by  the  designs  of  Timoteo 
della  Vite  and  other  artists  of  the  Umbrian  school.  It  was 
in  favour  of  Jacomo  Lanfranco,  who  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  applying  pure  gold  upon  his  wares,  that  Duke 
Guidobaldo  issued  an  edict  in  1 567.  No  authenticated  piece 
by  him  has  descended  to  us,  the  only  known  gilded  majolica 
being  that  of  Castelli,  unless  a  cup  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  can  be  assigned  to  his  fabrique.  It  is  decorated 
with  Cupids  upon  a  pale  grey  ground,  and  enriched  with 
real  gold  burnt  in  upon  the  glaze. 

Gubbio  retained  its  speciality  for  the  metallic  lustres,  hut 
its  fame  is  almost  entirely  associated  with  the  name  of 
Maestro  Giorgio,  a  gentleman  of  Pavia,  who  having  received 
in  his  own  country  the  honours  due  to  him  as  a  statuarj'  and 
ceramic  artist,  emigrated  to  .Gubbio.  His  botega  was  the 
great  centre  of  this  style  of  embellishment — indeed  he  would 
almost  appear  to  have  had  the  monopoly  of  its  use,  and  to 
have  applied  his  lustred  pigments  to  tiie  works  of  the  artists 
of  Urbino  and  Castel  Durante,  though  M.  Jacqueraart  is 
very  indignant  at  the  idea  of  so  humiliating  an  occupation. 
Nevertheless  there  is  every  presumption  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  that  either  Maestro  Giorgio  or  his  son  Cencio 
applied  their  ruby,  golden,  and  opalescent  tints  as  required. 
The  secret  of  these  pigments  and  the  mode  of  using  them 
was  strictly  guarded,  but  from  Piccolpasso's  account  it  would 
appear  that  the  pieces  are  fired  in  an  open  furnace  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  flames.  The  pigments  consisting 
partly  of  metallic  salts,  after  some  time  being  exposed  to  a 
simple  heat,  have  then  directed  upoii  their  glowing  surface 
the  heated  smoke  given  off  by  faggots  of  broom  thrown  upon 
the  fire ;  this  smoke,  being  in  fact  carbon  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  has  great  power  at  a  high  temperature,  reducing  the 
metals  from  their  salts  and  thereby  decomposing  them,  leaving 
a  thin  coat  of  mixed  metal,  varying  in  colour  and  irides- 
cence from  admixture  with  the  glazes,  and  producing  the 
beautiful  effects  so  well  known. 

The  Museum  series  of  the  works  of  Maestro  Giorgio  is 
very  complete,  ranging  from  1501  to  1532;  his  choicest 
productions  are  dated  1525  ;  many  equal  in  quality,  both  as 
regards  drawing,  colouring,  perfection  of  enamel,  glaze,  and 
lustre,  his  most  celebrated  works,  such  as  "  The  Stream  of 
Life,"  "The  Three  Graces,"  and  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  of 
Mr.  Fountaine,  and  the  splendid  dish,  perhaps  the  finest 
example  which  has  come  down  to  us,  lately  acquired  by  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  from  the  Parpart  collection,  the  stlbject 
Diana  and  Action,  surrounded  by  a  rich  grotesque  border 
of  dragons,  serpents,  masks,  and  trophies.  There  is  a  good 
figure  of  it  in  M.  Delange's  splendid  work.  The  borders  of 
this  earlier  period  differ  greatly  from  the  later  Urbino  ara- 
besques, and  are  generally  grounded  in  dark  blue  or  yelk>w, 
and  executed  with  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  power  of 
colouring.  In  1560-70  the  use  of  the  lustred  pigments  was 
abandoned. 
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Castel  Durante  was  early  the  seat  of  ceramic  industry, 
and  not  only  produced  fine  wares  at  home,  but  furnished 
potters  and  painters  to  the  greater  part  of  the  workshops  of 
Italy,  and  sent  ceramic  colonies  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Pellipario  or  Fontana  family  went  thence  to  Urbino,  others 
to  Venice,  Florence,  Ferrara,  and  Rome,  to  Flanders,  France, 
and  Corfu.  Batista  Franco  designed  for  her  artists,  and 
Duke  Francesco  Maria  made  Castel  Durante  the  ducal 
residence.  Its  wares  are  characterized  by  the  richness  and 
purity  of  their  glaze ;  subject  pieces  do  not  seem  to  "have 
been  so  abundantly  painted  there  as  in  some  other  manu- 
factures, but  grotesques,  generally  arranged  in  tlie  style  called 
"  a  candellieri,"  are  the  favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and 
the  oak  foliage  elegantly  interlaced  "a  cerquato'*  was  fre- 
quently used  as  decoration  in  compliment  to  the  della 
Rovere  family. 

The  residence  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  II.  at  Urbino  drew 
more  favour  to  the  potteries  of  that  city,  which  produced 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  great  national  manu- 
facture. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Urbino  claimed  more  than  she  actually  made,  the  name  being 
that  of  the  duchy  the  appellation  of  "  Urbino  faience  '*  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  vases  made  at  Castel  Durante, 
Pesaro,  and  Gubbio. 

Most  important  among  its  artists  were  the  Fontana :  their 
botega,  created  by  the  enterprise  and  sustained  by  the 
industry  of  one  family  alone,  produced  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  Urbino  furnaces,  magnificent  vases  of  unsur- 
passed beauty,  cisterns  of  large  size  richly  "  istoriati  '*  with 
subjects  from  sacred,  profane,  and  classic  stor>%  admirably 
modelled  and  of  rich  glaze,  masterly  execution,  and  bold 
colouring.  Duke  Guidobaldo,  a  great  patron  of  the  Fontana 
family,  sent  services  "  credenze  "  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  which  Raffaelle  dal  Colle  and 
Batista  Franco  furnished  the  designs.  These,  as  well  as  the 
famed  Spezieria  vases,  were  executed  in  the  botega  of  Orazio 
Fontana,  who,  says  Passeri,  had  no  equal  in  the  execution 
of  his  paintings  and  the  distribution  of  his  colours. 

At  Urbino  also  worked  Francesco  Xanto,  who  appears 
to  have  passed  twelve  years  in  the  service  of  Dukes 
Francesco  Mafia  and  Guidobaldo  11.  At  the  summit  of  his 
artistic  career  and  at  the  period  when  the  taste  for  metallic 
lustres  was  at  its  height,  he  yielded  to  the  general  fashion 
and  sent  his  pieces  to  Gubbio,  where  they  were  profusely 
lustred  with  its  iridescent  colours.-  Xanto  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  "  majoliche  istoriate  "  of  the  period. 
He  borrowed  largely  from  Raflaelle  figures  and  groups 
which  he  applied  most  happily  to  the  subjects  he  had  to 
represent. 

The  so-called  Urbino  arabesques  are  of  great  celebrity, 
subjects  painted  in  medallions,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gro- 
tesques on  an  enamelled  groimd  of  the  most  brilliant  white. 
In  1 560  the  art  was  at  its  height  at  Urbino. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Fortnum,  "  excellent  and  highly  deco- 
rated as  are  the  finer  products  of  this  period  from  the  fur- 
naces of  the  Fontana  of  Urbino  and  of  the  Lanfranchi  of 
Pesaro,  to  the  true  connoisseur,  they  want  the  sentiment  and 
oq)ressive  drawing,  the  exquisite  finish  and  delicacy,  the 
rich  colour  and  the  admirable  design  of  the  earlier  works 
produced  at  the  Casa  Pirota,  at  Florence,  Forli,  Castel 
Durante,  Siena,  and  Caffaggiolo  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 
(1480-1520),  and  by  Maestro  Giorgio  at  Gubbio,  many  of 
which  rival  in  beauty  the  exquisite  miniature  illuminations  of 
that  palmy  period  of  Italian  art." 

In  1574  Duke  Guidobaldo  died,  Batista  PVanco  and 
Orazio  Fontana  having  preceded  him,  and  the  art  ropidly 
declined.     His  successor,  Duke  Francesco  Maria  U.,  abdi- 


cated in  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  rich  collections  of 
the  duchy  passed  to  Ferdinand  de*  Medici,  who  had  married 
his  granddaughter  Vittoria,  and  were  removed  to  Florence,- 
and  the  Urbino  artists  passed  into  other  localities. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  history  of  the  northern  duchie^^i 
the  Piedmontese  and  Lombard  cities,  the  potteries  of  Venice, 
Naples,  and  the  Abruzzi :  all  produced  wares  of  some 
excellence,  but  wanting  in  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  the 
earlier  works  and  in  that  vigorous  and  powerful  colouring  so 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  productions  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
Urbino  duchy  and  the  circumjacent  districts  of  Romagna. 

Mr.  Drury  Fortnum's  catalogue  raisonne  is  most .  con- 
scientiously executed  and  the  result  of  serious  investigation, 
He  has  made  a  most  patient  and  carefiil  study  of  the  various 
pieces  before  arriving  at  the  conclusion  he  deduces  of  the 
various  manufactures  to  which  to  assign  them.  On  many  of 
the  fabriques  themselves  and  on  the  works  of  their  artists  he 
has  thrown  much  new  light  and  settled  many  vexed  ques- 
tions, entering  of  course  more  fully  on  his  special  subject 
than  the  more  general  histories  of  ceramic  art  of  Mr. 
^Nlarryat  and  M.  Jacquemart  would  admit  of.  There  is  yet 
much  to  be  learned  as  ancient  documents  are  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  light,  but  the  present  volume  contains 
a'l  that  is  now  known  and  more  than  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  the  history  of  enamelled  earthenware  in  Italy. 

F.  Bury  Paluskr, 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  IN  ROME. 

II. 

During  many  months  the  works  on  the  Palatine  have  been 
suspended,  owing  (it  is  stated)  to  the  ouday  requisite  for  other 
contempoiary  undertakings,  particularly  those   on  the  Forum 
and  in  the  Thermae  of  Antoninus.    This  js  to  be  regretted,  tor 
the  Palatine  scavi  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  most  important 
group  of  ruins,  long  buried  and  completely  forgotten,  on  the 
western  ridge  of  that  hill.     From  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
these  remains  with  any  known  edifices  of  the  Kings  or  of  their 
period,  one  may  conclude   (or  at  least  conjecture)  that  we  sec 
here  before  us  such  proof  as  can  be  afforded  by  monumental 
testimony  of  the  existence  of  a  Rome  anterior  to  Romulus — 
of  a  small  but  strongly  fortified  city,  with  temples  and  public 
buildings,  occupying  the  higher  ground  where  this  hill  overlooks 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus.     The  ruins  on  the  highest 
1  platform  of  the  ridge  appear  to  belong  to  a  temple  with  cella 
and  atrium    of    narrow  dimensions,  though  surrounded    and 
divided  by  walls  of  immense  thickness,  now  reduced  to  the  height 
of  two  to  three  feet,  in  some  places  much  lower  ;  the  material 
being  granular  tufa  regularly  hewn  and  laid  in  courses,  appa< 
rently  without  cement.     Lower  down,  westward,  arc  other  ruins 
in  similar  hewn  blocks  of  friable  and  yellowish  lithoid  tufa, 
probably  from  the  quarries  of  this  hill ;  and  one  side  of  these 
singular  ruins  overlooks  a  narrow  court,  bounded  at  the  west  by 
the   remnants  of  an  arcade  in  similar  ponderous   stonework, 
the  arches  still  in  great  part  buried  under  ground.     Some  of 
the  Roman  archaeologists  suppose  this  to  be  the  substruction 
of  the  oft-renewed  cottage,  so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Romans 
as  that  of  Romulus,  or  of  his  foster-father  Faustulus.      Pro- 
blematical as  is  the  origin  of  these  venerable  buildings,  the 
internal  evidence  of  high  antiquity  is  conveyed  in  their  massive 
construction.     One  feels  a  certain  awe  while  contemplating  such 
**  ruins  of  a  world  gone  by,"  now  become  mysterious  and  al- 
most  unintelligible,  but  telling  us,  as  apparent  to  archseologic 
speculation,  of  a  primeval  city  that  reminds  of  Evander  and 
/Eneas,  heightening  our  interest  in  the  Virgilian  Epic,  which 
idealizes  to  immortalize  the  primeval  legend.     In  the  course  of 
the  works  on  this  spot  have  been  dug  up  numerous  frag^ments 
of  •  terracotta,  like  those  abundantly  supplied  in  the  tombs  of 
southern  Etruria.      Below  these  Palatine  ruins  is  another  re- 
nriarkable  detail,  no  doubt  connected  with  them,  and  brought  to 
light  about  the  same  time :  a  very  steep  ascent  up  this  ridge  of 
the  hill  passing  through  walls,  now  reduced  low  by  decay,  but 
still  of  stupendous  strength  and  thickness.     Here  we  may  (with 
Roman  antiquarians)  recognise  what  Plutarch  calls  the  "  stair- 
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case  of  the  beautiful  shore, "  and  also  the  "  descent  from  the 
Palatine  to  the  Circus  Maxiraus'."  Some  of  the  siglcB  found 
in  the  other  walls,  on  the  higher  grounds,  resemble  the  ancient 
Italic  characters. 

The  other  Palatine  nuns,  where  recent  works  have  led  to 
noticeable  results,  are  those  on  the  south-western  side  belonging 
to  the  additions  made,  and  described   as  most  splendid,  by 
Domitian ;  partly  also  to  the  latest  amplification  of  the  palatisil 
buildings  due  to  Septimius  Severus,  after  whom  no  other  em- 
peror added  any  important  structures  to  the  imperial  residence 
on  this  hill.     Most  conspicuous  is  the  part  recognisable  as  the 
Stadium  Palatinufn,  mentioned  by  few  ancient  writers,  but 
certainly  founded  by  Domitian,  and  restored,  or  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  Severus.     Suetonius  mentions  the  constructing 
by  Domitian  of  a  place  for  such  games,  races,  spectacles,  &c., 
?^  were  usual  in  the  Roman  stadium,  but  without  particularizing 
the  site  of  that  edifice  on  the  Palatine.   According  to  Church- 
legend  this  area  was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian. 
It  probably  divided  the  palace  of  Augustus  from  the  bui  dings  of 
the  two  later  emperors.  Works  were  commenced  hereby  the  Papal 
Governipent  several  years  ago.   Resumed  under  the  new  author- 
ities, they  have  been  carried  out,  with  the  more  interesting  results, 
under  Signor  Rosa's  direction  in  187 1.    A  great  hemicycle,  or 
exedra,  was  in  that  year  completely  disencumbered  of  the  soil 
which  had  concealed  the  whole  low.er  part,  as  well  as  the  rem- 
nants of  a  magnificent  colonnade  with  marble  and  granite  shafts 
extending  in  front.    A  valley,  partly  natural,  but  to  a  great 
degree  artificial,  is  now  laid  open,  running  from  east  to  west ; 
this  area  for  the  stadium  being  of  measurement  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  prescribed  length  for  such  places  of  entertain- 
ment, namely  625  feet.    At  the  western  extremity  it  is  bounded 
by  a  hemicycle  of  walls,  still  lofty  though  much  decayed ;  and 
below  these,  in  the  hollow  alike  describing  a  cur\'e,  are  the 
remains  of  what  seems  to  be  a  decorated  fountain.     The  great 
exedra  is  in  two  storeys,  the  ground-floor  consisting  of  three 
spacious  halls,  in  which  are  remains  of  paintings  manifestly  of 
the  period  of  ^  the  Roman  decadence,  though  not  without  grace 
in  design ;    one  singular  object  among  the  details  here  seen 
being  a  globe  fixed  in  a  frame,  perhaps  intended  for  the  celes- 
tial sphere — such  as  we  know  were  used  in  the  ancient  schools 
of  astronomy — if  for  ih&  terrestrial,  affording  proof  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  sphericity  of  our  earth.     All 
that  is  left  of  architectonic  decoration  ih  many-hued  marbles, 
rich   incrustations,  shafts  of  granite  and  Carystian   marble, 
and  other  relics  of  an  overthrown  portico  with  colonnades,  among 
these  ruins,  gives*  the  idea  of  splendour  and  wealth  of  material 
the  most  profuse. 

The  works  on  the  I-'orum  are  actively  prosecuted,  and  do  not 
fail  to  be  rewarded  by  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  antiquities  from 
time  to  time  appearing  below  the  dust  of  ages  on  this  chief  his- 
toric theatre  of  Rome  — the  great  centre  of  actions,  memories, 
traditions,  from  the  poetic  legend  of  the  vision  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  after  the  battle  on  the  Regillus  lake,  to  the  great  and 
holy  S.  Gregory, -and  his  contemporary  the  infamous  Phocas, 
autocrat  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     Since  the  spring   of  the 
past    year  most,  memorable    discoveries    have    been    made 
here.    The  whole  of  this  classical  area  has  been  laid  open 
to  its  ancient  level  from  the  column  of  that  Greek  Emperor, 
at  the  north-east,  to  a  line  almost  parallel  with  the  temple 
of  Antoninus   and    Faustina   at   the    south-east   angle.      A 
broad  channel  of  the  Cloaca    Maxima,  lined  with  immense 
blocks  of  lithoid  tufa,  was   uncovered  below  the  pavement  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Julian  Basilica ;  and  presently  were 
found  a  great  many  remnants  of  statues,  some  superior,  some 
very  inferior  in  style,  besides  many  curious  epigraphs  and  dedi- 
cations on  basements,  among  the  dibris  of  that  great  edifice, 
built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  (as  supposed)  of  the  earlier  Sempro- 
nian  Basilica,  that,  namely,  founded  by  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,   father   of   the  celebrated    tribunes   Tiberius   and 
Cajus.  Among  the  more  valuable  epigraphs  is  one  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  here  styled  Princess  Juventatis,  on  a  tablet  erected 
by  the  Senatus Populusque  m  the  year  of  the  city  754.  A  pro- 
fusion of  marble  fragments,  sculpture,  and  architecture  lay 
strewn  around  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  now  extant  only  in 
three  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  on  a  lofty  stylobate,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  cella  with  some  of  its  mosaic  pavement.   Among 
the  fragmentary  sculptures  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  serving  to 
attest  ihe  Fplendour  of  that  temple  as  restored  by  Domitian,  are 


to  be  distinguished  a  portion  of  a  colossal  statue  resembling 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  an  archzuc  relief  of  Hygeia  and  Minerva, 
and  a  bust  of  the  Emperor  Constans.  Among  the  epigraphs  strewn 
over  the  same  surface,  is  one  variously  commented  on,  inscribed 
in  small  archaic  letters  on  a  broken  cornice  with  the  naine  of 
Romulus,  here  twice  designated  as  "fiiius  Martis.'*  Distant 
from  that  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  only  a  few  yards,  and  divided 
from  its  front  by  the  ancient  road  on  the  east  side,  rises  a  ruin- 
heap,  now  like  an  irregular  and  much  furrowed  mound  of  earth, 
supported  on  two  sides  by  massive  buttress-walls,  the  whole 
standing  on  a  platform  paved  with  travertine,  and  ascended  by  a 
few  ruinous  steps  from  the  surrounding  level. 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  most  important  of  historic  monuments 
yet  discovered,  after  long  interment  under  accumulated  soil,  that 
"  -^des  Caesaris  "  raised  on  the  spot  where  the^  great  Dictator's 
body  was  burnt,  and  dedicated  by  Augustus^  B.C.  28.    The 
origin  of  these  now  formless  ruins,  utterly  despoiled  of  their 
marble  adornments  and  of  all  architectonic  details,  is  further 
attested  by  the  curved  platform  of  stonework  communicating 
with  an  elevated  space  in  front,  below  where  stood  the  peristyle, 
the  now  lost  colonnade  of  which  is  knovwn  to  have  been  Ionic, 
with  only  four  pillars  forming  the  facade  of  the  cella.     In  that 
semi-circular  platform  we  recognise  the  "  Rostra  Julia,"  placed 
here  by  Augustus,  and  from  which  thenceforth  were  pronounced 
the  funeral  orations  of  all  those  emperors,  buried  or  burnt  on  the 
pyre  in  Rome,  to  whom  such  posthumous  honours  were  not 
refused.    We  now  see  three  distinctly  recognisable  Rostra  on 
the  Forum  :  this  last  discovered  ;  another,  alike  a  curved  plat- 
form^ and  still  lined  with  rich  marbles,  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  (probably  a  restoration  by  that  emperor,  or 
of  about  his  period),  and  the  other  more  ancient  Rostra  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  being  more  in  advance  of  the  Severus 
Arch  towards  the  Forum,  identical  with  the  tribune  of  Repub- 
lican times,  which  we  know  was  removed  by  Julius  Caesar,  for 
some  political  motive,  from  its  former  place  m  (or  beside)  the 
Comitium  to  a  spot  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Forum.    These,  the 
oldest  and  most  historic  Rostra,  present  the  form  of  a  long 
rectilinear  structure  in  massive  and  •  regularly  laid  blocks  of 
lithoid  tufa  ;  and  as  its  remains  stand  before  us,  we  can  identif)' 
them  with  the  Rostra 'introduced  in  one  of  the  small,  feebly 
executed  reliefs  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine— the  subject,  that 
emperor  addressing  the  people  from  this  tribune  amidst  the 
festivities  on  occasion  of  his  triumph  over  Maxentius.    Along 
the  road,  with  ancient  pavement,  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  Forum  from  north  to  south,  stand  seven  ponderous  brick 
structures,  all  of  the  same  quadrangular  form,  and  parallel  with 
the  elevated  basement  of  the  Phocas  Column.    It  is  evident 
that  these  must  have  been  utilized,  probably  for  dwellings,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  they  are  hollowed  out,  the  inner  mass  of  masonry 
being  removed  ;  and  we  may  suppose  they  served  originally  for 
the  support  of  memorial  .columns  or  colossal  statues,  so  many 
of  which  were  erected  on  this  area  even  before  the  imperial 

Eeriod.  Farther  westward  is  another  much  lower  basement  of 
rick,  lined  with  travertine,  and  evidently  for  a  colossal  statue— 
a  most  valuable  discovery,  for  here  we  may  recognise  the  place 
of  the  equestrian  effigy  of  Domitian,  so  described  by  the  courtly 
Statius  {StlvcB,  1.  i.,  Carm.  i.),  that  the  sites  of  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous buildings  adjacent  to,  and  overlooking  it,  may  be  deter- 
mined. We  have  thus  a  key  in  monumental  form  to  almost 
the  entire  topography  of  Rome's  Forum.  Two  other  mediaeval 
buildings,  one  a  ponderous  brick  tower,  the  other  a  more  con- 
siderable mansion  or  castle,  have  been  exhumed  at  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  of  this  area ;  and  both  being  unsighdy  in- 
cumbrances, one  (the  tower)  has  been  since  demolished,  the 
other  (the  castle)  for  the  greater  part,  though  not  entirely,  swept 
away.  Beneath  that  tower  were  found,  weighed  down  and 
concealed,  the  most  precious  works  of  art  yet  yielded  at  any 
time  by  the  Forum  :  two  large  marble  panels  with  finely  treated 
bas-reliefs,  historic  groups  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side, 
in  each  instance,  the  three  animals,  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  boar, 
victims  at  the  Suovetaurilia  sacrifice  offered  at  each  celebration 
of  the  general  census,  and  also  at  certain  other  solemnities. 
The  subjects  of  the  historic  relievi,  each  with  numerous  figures, 
have  been  variously  conjectured.  I  believe  that  the  most 
plausible,  indeed  quite  satisfactory,  explanation  is  that  advanced 
by  Professor  Henzen  :  namely,  that  both  illustrate  the  public 
beneficence  of  Trajan,  and  are  works  of  that  emperor's  time— the 
one,  h's  edict,  enthusiastioally  extolled,  ordering  provision  from 
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the  State  treasury  for  all  indigent  children  as  well  in  Rome  as 

in  all  the  Italian  municipia ;  the  other,  his  remitting  of  all  debts 

retrospectively  due  to  the  State,  and  the  public  act  by  which 

this  clemency  was  declared,  the  burning  of  the  tablets,  on  which 

such  debts  were  registered,  before  the  Emperor's  eyes  and  on 

the  Forum.    That  cremation  is  the  intelligible  subject  of  the 

relievo  in  question.    Of  the  Emperor's  figure  remains  nothing 

but  parts  of  one  leg,  and  of  the  chair  where  he  is  seated  on  the 

Rostrum.     Mutilation  has  done  most  deplorable  havoc  with 

both  the  historic  relievi  here  before  us,  almost  all  the  heads 

and  hands  being  broken  off,  and  as  it  seems  through  deliberate 

malice,  though  the  three  animals,  decorated  for  sacrifice  with 

fillets  and  garlands,  are  perfectly  preserved  on  both  these 

marbles.    Another  interesting  feature  in  the  historic  scenes  so 

well  illustrated  is  the  background  of  architecture  to  each  group, 

enabling  us  to  recognise  at  once  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the 

principal  temples  on  the  Capitoline  declivity  ;  also  the  now  lost 

Arch  of  Tibenus,  here  placed  between  the  temples  of  Concordia 

and  Saturn,  though  its  actual  site,  we  know,  was  lower  down  at 

the  foot  of  that  hill.    A  long  front  of  arcades  with  pilasters,  in 

each  background,  is  probably  intended  for  a  lateral  \iew  of  the 

Julian  Basilica.  C.  1.  HbMAXS. 


NOTES  ON  ARl. 


The  Berlin  museums  will  probably  soon  acquire  an  impor- 
tance proportioned  to  the  station  which  Prussia  is  acquiring  in 
Europe.  When  the  gallery  of  painting  which  Schnikel  planned 
and  built  at  Berlin  is  enlarged  there  will  no  doubt  be  room  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  canvasses  now  lying  unheeded 
and  unknown  to  the  general  public  in  the  royal  residences ; 
and  also  for  the  display  of  new  purchases  that  have  been  made 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  There  are  few  countries  so  rich  in 
examples  of  the  French  art  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
Prussia.  The  letters  K.  S.  (Konigliche  Schl5sser)  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Berlin  Museum  indicate  the  origin  of  many  pieces 
which  have  already  found  their  way  out  of  the  residences  of  the 
Hohenzollern  into  the  national  collection.  We  find  under  this 
head  some  delicate  pieces  by  Mignard  and  Rigaud,  religious 
compositions  by  Subleynas  and  Le  Sueur,  allegories  by  Poussin 
and  Lairesse,  and  powdered  gallantries  by  Watteau  and 
Lancret ;  but  the  number  of  works  of  these  masters  now  on 
the  walls  of  the  Berlin  gallery  is  as  nothing  to  those  still 
remaining  in  the  various  palaces  once  inhabited  by  kings  and 

frinces  of  the  Prussian  royal  house,  and  it  would  make  a 
rench  connoisseur's  mouth  water  to  find  what  treasures  of 
Watteau  and  Lancret  are  concealed  in  mouldy  apartments 
seldom  visited  by  the  royalties  of  our  day.  These  treasures 
should  be  brought  into  the  national  gallery,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  preservation.  It  would'  be  easy  to  find  a  form  of 
transfer  which  should  preserve  the  ownership  in  the  hands  of 
the  dynasty  if  it  chose  to  keep  a  lien  upon  the  property  of  the 
crown  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  property  of  the  nation. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Prussians 
any  more  than  to  lovers  of  art  in  general  that  masterpieces 
should  be  buried  in  country  houses  and  subject  to  all  the 
dangers  of  neglect.  It  is  desirable  on  all  accounts  that  these 
masterpieces  should  be  collected,  cared  for,  and  displayed. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  museums  are 
small  Even  now  that  Prussia  is  rich  the  sum  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  director,  Count  Usedom,  is  not  more 
than  ;^i6,ooo  a  year,  and  with  this  he.is  bound  to  keep  up  the 
galleries  of  painting,  sculpture,  casts,  antiques,  coins,  en- 
gravings, ethnography,  Egyptian  antiquities, &c.,  &c.,  but  even 
with  these  means  much  may  be  done.  Something  indeed  has 
already  been  done  creditable  to  the  nation,  though  not  perhaps 
of  a  kind  to  captivate  the  general  public.  Thus  we  hear  that 
one  of  the  fihe  Nicolas  Poussin s  of  the  Sciarra  collection  at 
Rome  has  been  transferred  to  Berlin.  Some  clever  and 
characteristic  landscapes  of  Andrea  Schiavone,  a  fine  portrait 
assigned  to  Moroni  and  Titian  have  been  bought,  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child  by  an^talian  realist  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
a  picture  of  considerable  force  and  depth  as  the  work  of  a 
tempera  painter  will  be  exhibited.  Lastly,  the  large  and 
characteristic  work  of  Signorelli,  the  "  School  of  Pan,"  will 
attract  the  eye  of  the  public.  Signorelli  was  not  an  elegant 
painter;  he  cared  little  to  delineate  the  delicate  charms  of 
female  beauty  which  had  such  attractions  for  the  Venetians 
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,  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Still  less  was  he  a  colourist.    His 

I  ''  Scho61  of  Pan  "  is  not  distinguished  from  other  works  of 
the  same  master  by  more  select  form  or  greater  brilliancy  of 
tone  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  because  of  the  purity  with  which 
the  shape  of  limbs  and  extremities  in  nude  figures  is  rendered, 
the  skill  with  which  movement  is  rendered,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  the  surfaces  are  treated.  In  other  departments 
the  directors  of  the  Berlin  Museum  have  also  shown  activity. 
They  have  purchased  a  very  remarkable  Niello  by  Finiguerra, 
and  some  antiques  and  corns.  They  propose  to  complete  a 
collection  of  photographs  from  prints,  pictures,  and  works  of  a 
plastic  and  architectural  character.  In  emulation  of  the 
scheme  proposed  by  M.  Thiers  they  hope  to  furnish  their 
museum  also  with  a  collection  of  copies^  and  to  increase  the 
collection  of  casts  especially  with  models  discovered  or  dis- 
coverable in  the  classic  territory  of  Greece. 

Judging  from  a  letter  from  an  art-correspondent  in  Venice 
that  appears  in  the  Beiblatt  zur  Ztiischrift  fur  bildendc 
JCunst,  the  Venetian  painters  of  the  present  day  must  at  last 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  of  incapacity  towards 
which  they  have  been  lending  ever  since  Venetian  painting  fell 
from  its  glorious  estate.  "  Painting,'*  said  a  Venetian  con- 
noisseur the  other  day,  "  has  become  like  medicine  with  us — 
a  receipt— a  mere  receipt,"  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  right 
receipt.  A  permanent  exhibition  ot  the  works  of  modern  Vene- 
tian art  is  held  in  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  where  the  visitor  to 
Venice  after  he  has  studied  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  may  if  he  likes  note  what  the  nineteenth  has  brought 
forth.  A  few  young  Venetian  painters,  most  of  whom  however 
have  learnt  in  foreign  schools,  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  with 
the  effete  painters  criticised  in  the  Beiblatt  We  presume  they 
do  not  send'their  works  to  the  permanent  exhibition  of  impo- 
tence held  in  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Castellani*s  antiquities,  of  which  some  account  was 
given  in  our  last  number,  have  been  purchased,  and  that  they 
are  now  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Second  Vase  Room  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  bronze  head,  the 
terracotta  sarcophagus,  and  the  marble  head  of  Hera,  ^hich 
for  a  better  light  are  placed  the  first  in  the  Bronze  Room  and 
the  other  two  in  the  sculpture  galleries.    • 

Benjamin  Vautier,  a  painter  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  has 
just  finished  a  much  admired  picture  whose  subject  reminds 
us  of  Faed.  It  represents  a  young  countryman  sitting  by  the 
sick-bed  of  his  wife  with  his  little  baby  daughter  asleep  in  his 
arms. 


In  the  Zeiischri/tfurbildendeKuhstiht  editor.  Dr.  Liitzow, 
^^iews  the  '*  Frans  Hals  Gallerie,"  a  series  of  etchings  that  is 
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now  in  process  of  publication.  We  have  alluded  to  this  work 
before.  The  etchings  are  by  W.  Unger,  who  is  already  well 
known  from  his  clever  reproductions  of  the  pictures  of  several 
of  the  minor  galleries  of  Germany.  Unger  has  athoioughly 
congenial  subject  in  the  works  of  Frans  Hals.  He  does  not 
adequately  represent  the  calm  strength  and  depth  of  character 
in  the  great  Italian  portraits,  and  even  Vandyck  loses  in  his 
hands  some  of  the  Vandyck  refinement ;  but  the  genial  Hals 
suits  him  exactly,  and  the  etchings  from  this  master  in  his  earlier 
series  are  nearly  perfect  in  their  fidelity.  A  little  Dutch  lady 
in  state  attire  stands  as  frontispiece  to  Dr.  Liitzow's  article.  It 
is  somewhat  hard  to  decide  whether  she  is  old  or  young. 

The  current  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  opens 
with  the  first  part  of  a  valuable  article  on  Phenician  art  by 
Ernest  Renan.  Unfortunately  the  most  diligent  research  throws 
very  little  light  on  the  art  of  the  great  maritime  nation  of  the 
old  world. — Henry  Havard  continues  his  notices  of  the  paintings 
of  the  Dutch  school  exhibited  in  Amsterdam  in  1872.  His 
article  is  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  etching  by  Courtry,  after 
Peter  de  Hooghe. — Next  comes  an  account  of  the  Belvedere 
Gallery  at  Vienna,  with  critiques  on  some  of  the  paintings.  The 
author  reduces  the  thirty-five  pictures  ascribed  to  Titian  in  the 
catalogue  to  about  half  that  number. — Paul  Mantz  contributes 
the  second  part  of  his  article  on  the  Rothan  collection.  It  is 
accompanied  by  several  good  illustrations,  the  best  being  an 
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etching  after  Lancret's  picture,  *'  La  Dame  au  Parasol/'— The 
following  article  by  Rene  Menard  is  devoted  to  the  Favre  col- 
lection. A  good  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  highly  eulogistic 
critique  on  Delacroix's  "Two  Foscari."  Etchings  from  an 
"Interior"  by  Dupr^,  the  "Ophelia**  of  Delacroix,  and  a 
beautiful  "Return  of  the  Flock"  by  Troyon  illustrate  the 
anicle. 

An  antique  glass  vase  has  been  disinterred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aries.  It,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  common 
glass,  the  other,  which  is  superimposed  on  it,  of  red  glass 
curiously  knotted.  It  bears  the  mscription  Divus  niaximianius 
Augustus. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Carlo  Arienti,  one  of  the  best 
known  painters  of  the  modern  Italian  school. .  He  was  director 
of  the  Acaddmie  des  ^eaux-Arts  at  Bologna. 

On  the  2 1st  of  March  Vilhelm  Nikolaj  Marstrand  died  at 
Copenhagen.  Marstrand  was  the  most  original  and  powerful 
painter  that  Danish  art  has  produced.  Bom  in  iS'io,  he 
studied  first  under  Eckersberg,  and  later  in  Rome  was  a 
friend  and  associate  of,  though  much  younger  than,  Thor- 
waldsen.  His  greatest  works  are  the  colossal  frescoes  in 
Roeskilde  Cathedral. 
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Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. 

History  of  Gtormaxi  PhUoeophy.      [Gachichte    der  deutschen    Phi- 
tosophie.     Von  Dr.  Edward  Zeller.]    Miinchen.     1872. 

This  volume  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  histories  of 
Cierraan  science  published  by  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Sciences.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plan  of  the  series 
is  not  a  mistake,  though  it  is  a  natural  mistake  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  nationality  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the 
German  mind.  Science  is  not  a -national  product,  especially 
in  modem  times,  and  there  is  considerable  disadvantage  in 
taking  the  contributions  of  any  nation  out  of  their  place  in 
the  general  sequence  of  discovery.  And  it  might  be  feared 
that  this  disadvantage  would  affect  philosophy,  the  most 
universal  of  sciences,  more  than  any  other.  But  in  the 
present  case,  owing  to  the  peculiar  relation  of  Germany  to 
the  history  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  so.  The  Germans  took 
scarcely  any  part  in  the  earlier  movement  of  speculation  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Leibnitz 
looked  for  a  "  Philosophus  Teutonicus  "  before  his  own  time 
the  only  writer  he  could  find  worthy  the  name  was  the 
mystic  Boehme,  who  had  indeed  the  deep  insight  of  a  phi- 
losopher into  the  speculative  problems  suggested  by  the 
moral  and  religious  life,  but  who  was  utterly  devoid  of 
any  conception  of  scientific  form  or  method.  The  reasons 
of  this  almost  complete  absence  of  philosophical  thought 
among  the  people  that  afterwards  proved  itself  the  most 
speculative  among  European  nations  are  well  stated  by  Dr. 
Zeller.  The  scholastic  philosophy  was  pre-eminently  the 
philosophy  of  Latin  Christianity,  a  philosophy  of  compro- 
mise, that  started  with  the  recognition  of  an  absolute  spiritual 


authority  in  the  Church,  and  sought  only  by  the  aid  of  Aris- 
totelian logic  to  give  formal  development  and  system  to  the 
doctrines  received  from  that  authority.  It  was  a  philosophy 
altogether  opposed  to  the  main  tendencies  of  the  German 
spirit,  which  sought  in  Christianity  not  so  much  a  rule  of 
life  and  opinion  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  reason,  or  at  least 
for  the  heart  and  conscience,  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  the 
revolt  against  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  that  German 
thought  first  begins  to  show  its  power.  Already  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth,  century  the  bold  mysticism  and  pan- 
theism of  Eckhart  gave  rise  to  a  movement  of  the  religious 
life  which  continued,  though  in  a  softened  and  subdued 
form  of  pietism,  to  keep  up  a  protest  against  the  dominant 
orthodoxy  and  ceremonialism  till  it  culminated  in  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  And  this  religious  movement  was 
parallel  with  a  kindred  movement  in  science.  Paracelsus, 
who  gave  the  first  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  physics, 
was  a  German,  so  also  were  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  and  others  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  revivers  of  learning.  Yet  the  promise 
of  this  brilliant  dawn  was  not  for  a  long  time  fulfilled ;  the 
Reformation  drew  all  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  Germany 
first  into  the  religious  contest  with  Rome,  and  then  into  the 
political  contest  with  Austria  that  grew  out  of  it.  And  amid 
the  miseries  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  interests  of  culture 
and  science  were  thrust  into  tRe  background.  The  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  text  books  of  Melancthon,  in 
which  reformed  doctrines  were  combined  with  a  mild  and 
eclectic  Aristotelianism,  for  the  most  part  ruled  the  teaching 
of  the  universities,  and  in  spite  of  a  few  foreign  influences 
from  Ramus  or  Descartes  it  was  only  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  first  great  philosophic  writer 
appeared  in  whom  the  native  tendencies  of  Germany  were 
exhibited.  Leibnitz,  in  his  idealism,  in  his  comprehensiveness, 
in  his  effort  to  reconcile  all  previous  philosophy  by  a  higher 
principle,  deserves  himself  far  better  than  Boehme  to  be  called 
"  Philosophus  Teutonicus.*'  It  is  with  him  that  the.  great 
mbvement  of  German  speculation  commences,  and  his  in- 
fluence is  discernible  in  all  its  subsequent  progress.  Dr. 
Zeller,  therefore,  begins  his  more  detailed  account  of  the 
history  of  speculation  with  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy.  The 
subsequent  history  also  he  naturally  divides  into  two  periods: 
the  period  from  Leibnitz  to  Kant,  and  the  period  from  Kant 
to  the  present  time.  Till  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  was 
published  Leibnitz  ruled  over  German  thought  with  scarcely 
a  rival.  Wolff  simply  systematized  and  popularized,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  vulgarized,  Leibnitz.  He 
changed  a  somewhat  ill-organized,  occasionally  even  fantastic, 
but  always  deeply  speculative,  philosophy  of  the  reason  into 
a  neat  logical  and  symmetrical  system  of  the  understanding. 
And  after  Wolff  no  powerful  influence  modified  the  course 
of  thought  until  Kant  broke  away  from  the  ruling  dogmatic 
philosophy,  and  by  his  study  of  Hume  and  other  English 
writers  was  led  to  open  up  an  altogether'  new  line  of  investi- 
gation. After  this  one  break  the  continuity  of  the  histoi}' 
of  German  speculation  is  not  again  interrupted  by  foreign 
influences.  Scarcely  any  writer  not  German  even  took  any 
notice  of  the  idealistic  movement  of  thought  in  Germany  till 
it  was  completed  in  Hegel.  After  the  time  of  Hegel  Dr. 
Zeller  recognizes  no  philosopher  of  anything  like  his  im- 
portance. Isolated  writers  have,  he  thinks,  made  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  special  departments  of 
thought,  and  especially  to  psychology,  ancl  the  general  ad- 
vance of  the  sciences  necessarily  forces  a  reconsideration  of 
many  things  in  HegePs  philosophic  criticism  of  science.  The 
future  phUosophy  must,  he  declares,  **  enter  into  a  closer 
relation  with  science  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  complete 
its  too  exclusive  idealism  by  a  sound  realism."  The  book 
ends  with  th^se  significant  words :  '^  The  life  of  Germany 
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has  in  the  last  thirty  years  entered  upon  a  new  phase  in  which 
its  political  and  economical  labours  have  received  an  un- 
expected expansion,  in  which  it  has  had  to  encounter  new 
problems,  and  has  attained  to  results  of  which  formerly  we 
could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  dream.  But  as  in  this  out- 
^vard  region  everything  depends  upon  this,  that  Germany 
should  not  by  outward  success  be  led  to  forget  the  spiritual 
and  moral  conditions  that  have  secured  it,  so  the  future  of 
German  philosophy  must  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which 
it  succeeds  in  keeping  its  eyes  alike  open  for  the  facts  of 
nature  and  for  their  deeper  inward  connection,  for  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  elements  of  conception,  for  natural 
causes  and  the  ideal  reasons  of  phenomena." 

It  is  impossible  within  moderate  limits  to  criticise  in 
detail  the  execution  of  a  work  of  such  compass  as  this.  We 
shall  therefore  only  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  its 
merits  and  defects. 

As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  kind 


I. 


of  popular  writing.  There  is,  as  Dr.  Zeller  says  in  his  preface, 
a  kind  of  popularity  to  which  no  history  of  philosophy  can 
pretend  without  ceasing  to  be  of  any  value.  But  that  power 
of  judicious  selection,  distinct  arrangement,  and  clear  yet 
accurate  exposition  which  were  shown  by  the  author  in  his 
History  of  Greek  Philosophy  do  not  fail  him  in  this  slighter 
work.  Though  so  much  has  to  be  compressed  in  it  into  so 
small  a  space  it  has  none  of  the  proverbial  dryness  of 
epitomes.  With  no  less  accuracy  than  the  Handbook  of 
Erdmann,  it  is  far  more  readable.  Some  of  the  sketches, 
especially  of  writers  of  secondary  importance,  such  as  Ha- 
mann  and  Jacobi,  have  a  vividness  and  suggestive  force  of 
expression  such  as  can  be  only  attained  by  one  who  is 
master  of  his  subject,  when  he  gathers  the  result  of  his 
wide  knowledge  and  matured  thought  into  a  concentrated 
picture. 

2.  There  is  a  certain  disproportion  visible  between 
different  parts  of  the  book.  The  lesser  lights  of  the  Leib- 
nitzian  and  Wolffian  school  are  treated  with  more  than  suf- 
ficient detail ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  towards  the  end  there 
is  an  undue  compression  of  material.  The  account  of 
Hegel  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  reads  in  parts  almost  like  a  table  of  contents. 

3.  In  the  first  part  of  the  history  the  author  is  specially 
successful  in  tracing  the  connection  of  the  theories  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolff  with  the  later  German  philosophy.  He  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  attempt  of  Leibnitz  to  reconcile  opposite 
views  never  got  beyond  the  conception  of  a  somewhat  artificial 
"  harmony."  His  Monadism  wavered  between  an  extreme 
individualism  in  which  God  was  merely  a  name  for  the 
external  agreement  of  the  Monads  with  each  other,  and  a 
Pantheism  like  that  of  Spinoza,  in  which  God  was  all  and  the 
Monads  but  modes  of  His  attributes.  Again,  the  psycho- 
logical theory  which  he  opposed  to  that  of  Locke,  that  all 
knowledge  is  developed  from  within,  is  irreconcilable  with 
his  admission  of  an  essential  distinction  between  our  appre- 
hension of  the  eternal  truths  of  reason  and  our  apprehension 
of  empirical  and  contingent  facts.  From  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  Wolff  frees  himself  mainly  by  ignoring.it,  but  in 
regard  to  the  second  he  makes  the  latent  dualism  of  the 
system  still  more  evident  by  dividing  every  branch  of  phi- 
losophy into  two  parts,  a  rational  and  an  empiric  part. 
Kant's  rejection  of  the  Leibnitzian  identification  of  sensation 
and  thought  was  therefore  not  without  a  justification  in 
Leibnitz  and  Wolff  themselves.  The  clear,  logical  method 
erf  Wolff  also  did  much  to  betray  that  which  is  really  the 
weakik)int  in  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  his  predecessors 
of  the  Cartesian  school,  namely,  that  they  never  examined 
the  character  and  origin  of  the  metaphysical  categories  which 
tb^  anployed.     The  Wolffian  philosophy  is  a  pure  philo- 


sophy of  analysis,  and  while  it  introduced  distinctness  and 
system  into  German  .  speculation  and  freed  it  from  the 
authority  of  scholastic  tradition,  on  the  other  hand  by  its 
very  definiteness  it  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  Kant  the  assump- 
tive and  arbitrary  character  of  its  first  principles.  Kant's 
distinction  of  analytic  and  synthetic  ju(^gments  a  priori  at 
once  proved  the  delusiveness  of  tliis  system  of  nominal  de- 
finitions, showed  that  there  was  no  real  progress  possible  on 
such  a  method,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  productive 
movement  of  thought. 

4.  The  exposition  of  Kant  is  given  with  Dr.  Zeller's 
usual  clearness  and  accuracy.  He  has  however  repeated 
an  old  error  about  the  meaning  of  the  passage  against 
idealism  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Kritik  (p.  772, 
Rosenkranz's  edition) :  "  We  must,"  he  says,  "  assume  that 
there  is  a  reality  different  from  ourselves  and  correspond- 
ing to  our  sensations.  Kant  seeks  to  show  this  in  opposi- 
tion to  Berkeley's  idealism  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Kritik,  where  he  says  that  the  empirically  determined  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  existence  proves  the  existence  of 
objects  outside  of  ourselves,  for  the  change  of  our  states  in 
time  can  only  become  conscious  in  reference  to  something 
that  is  permanent.  And  as  our  existence  in  time  already 
presupposes  this  permanent  something  it  cannot  be  some- 
thing in  ourselves,  but  only  a  thing  that  is  without  us."  In 
this  statement  there  seem  to  be  two  errors,  for  the  passage 
referred  to  is  directed  not  against  what  Kant  calls  the  dog- 
matic idealism  of  Berkeley,  but  against  the  problematic 
idealism  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  second  place  it  does  not 
assert  the  existence  of  a  real  thing,  or  "  thing  in  itself"  inde- 
pendent of  our  representations.  Kant  had  previously  in 
the  JEsthetic  (p.  46)  asserted  that  external  phenomena 
are  real  in  the  same  sense  as  internal  phenomena ;  and  ta 
confirm  this  he  here  attepipts  to  show  that  we  could  have  no 
apprehension  of  the  phenomenal  self,  that  is  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  inner  life  given  under  the  form  of  time  as  real,  imless 
we  had  at  the  same  time  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  world  given  under  the  form  of  space  as  real; 
in  other  words  he  argues  that  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  as 
phenomena  or  objects  of  experience  presupposes  the  know- 
ledge of  external  things  as  phenomena  or  objects  of  expe- 
rience.   (Cf.  Kritik^  p.  778.) 

5.  Dr.  Zeller  remarks  that  the  boldness  and  cotifidence 
which  characterized  German  speculation  in  the  period  after 
Kant,  has  now  given  place  to  a  hesitating,  tentative,  and  critical 
spirit.  The  differences  and  disputes  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  last  great  school  of  philosophy  seem  to  show 
that  there  are  problems  which  its  master  had  imperfecdy  con- 
sidered )  and  the  advance  of  science,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  has  made  manifest  the  imperfection  of  Hegel's 
hurried  idealistic  criticism  of  science  by  revealing  the  in- 
completeness of  the  data  upon  which  it  went.  Hence  there 
has  arisen  among  German  students  of  philosophy,  a  desire 
to  retrace  the  history  and  reconsider  the  logic  of  the  whole 
idealistic  movement  of  thought  from  its  beginning  in  Kant 
The  productive  period  being  ended,  and  its  results  seem- 
ing to  be  insufficient,  it  is  natural  to  go  back  to  the 
foundation  and  to  examine  what  errors  have  been  made 
in  laying  it.  Dr.  Zeller  is  one  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  this  historical  and  critical  tendency  ;  he  is  not  a  Kantian 
or  a  Hegelian,  though  he  believes  that  Kant  was  the 
beginner  of  a  new  era  in  philosophy,  and  that  He^el  only 
developed  the  results  necessarily  involved  in  the  prmciples 
of  Kant.  He  thinks  that  by  a  reconsideration  of  the 
work  of  Kant,  especially  in  the  light  of  a  more  advanced 
psychology,  we  may  be  able  ultimately  to  arrive  at  an  ideal- 
realism  of  a  sounder  kind  than  the  system  of  Hegel.  This 
I  view  need  not  here  be  criticised,  as  indeed  Dr.  Zeller  only 
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imperfectly  indicates  how  he  would  develop  and  apply  it. 
We  are  afraid  that  its  result  would  be  a  mere  compromise, 
an  eclectic  dualism  without  principle  or  unity.  And  if,  as 
we  gather,  it  would  base  metaphysics  on  psychology,  it 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  abandonment  even  of  the  es-, 
sential  principles  of  Kant.  At  present,  however,  we  mention 
it  merely  to  explain  the  critical  and  tentative  attitude  which 
Dr.  Zeller  adopts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  history.  By  this 
also  we  may  explain  why  it  is  that  he  seems  so  much  more 
successful  in  analyzing  and  criticizing  the  secondary  than  the 
primary  writers  of  this  period.  His  review  of  Schoppenhauer, 
for  instance,  is  considering  its  limits  wonderfully  complete, 
and  in  its  result  almost  crushing ;  while  his  remarks  on 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  are  somewhat  fragmentary  and 
partial,  rather  affecting  isolated  difficulties  and  special 
results  than  the  general  principles  of  their  philosophy. 

Edward  Caird. 


Old-Fashioned  Btl^lcs  and  Ck)mmon-Sense  Metaphs^ics.  W.  T. 
Thornton.     Macmillan  and  Co.     1S73. 

In  his  work  on  Labour  Mr.  Thornton  assailed  two  assump- 
tions, generally  accepted  by  economists,  that  there  exists  a 
definite  wages  fund,  and  that  the  price  of  labour  and  other 
things  depends  upon  supply  and  demand.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  whether  his  success  will  result  in  a  modification  of 
the  terms  of  political  economy,  or  only  in  leading  the  public 
to  make  a  slightly  larger  abatement  from  the  results  of 
economists ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  book  was  a  success. 
The  author^s  present  work  must  be  pronounced  a  failure, 
but  it  is  not  a  failure  of  a  discreditable  kind.  A  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity  is,  we  all"  know,  an  edifying 
spectacle,  and  an  able  man  out  of  his  depth  is  an  instructive 
one,  especially  wherl  the  victim  has  ability  enough  to  keep 
his  head  above  water,  and  to  look  about  him  from  first  to 
last.  Old-fashiotud  Ethics  and  Common-sense  Metaphysics  is 
an  attack  on  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  cultivated  opinion 
about  as  acute  and  about  as  vigorous  as  the  late  Mr.  Buckle's 
attack  on  the  prevailing  belief  on  the  subject  of  Providence, 
or  Professor  Tyndall's  attack  on  the  prevailing  belief  of 
pious  people  on  the  subject  of  Prayer.  Mr.  Thornton  does 
not  succeed  any  better  than  Mr.  Buckle  or  Professor 
Tyndall  in  understanding  what  he  attacks,  though  in  his 
case,  at  any  rate,  the  failure  is  not  due  to  want  of  goodwill 
and  painstaking.  Taken  by  themselves,  the  account  of 
utilitarianism  and  that  of  Darwinism  might  pass  muster  as 
long  as  the  writer  keeps  to  exposition,  but  when  he  comes 
to  criticism  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not  understand  the  body 
of  postulates  which  lie  behind  what  he  describes  and 
criticises. 

Utilitarians  are  used  to  being  misunderstood;  perhaps 
we  might  add  that  they  are  used  to  misunderstanding  their 
critics.  Perhaps  the  reciprocal  misunderstanding  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  fact  that  Bentham  was  a  jurist,  and  occu- 
pied himself  much  more  with  what  is  "mutable  and  there- 
fore improvable  in  morality  *'  than  with  what  is  permanent, 
and  so  came  to  imagine  that  all  morality  rested  on  the  safe 
and  powerful  instrument  he  had  devised  for  revising  the 
legal  and  moral  code  of  eighteenth  century  Toryism.  Mr. 
Thornton  allows  utilitarians  the  benefit  of  a  classification  of 
pleasures,  which,  considering  that  the  majority  are  incapable 
of  the  highest,  is  a  very  large  concession  for  an  opponent  to 
make ;  his  criticism  consists  mainly  of  examples  of  the  cost- 
liness of  virtue,  and  of  a  fairly  successful  attempt  to  show,  by 
a  series  of  extreme  and  imaginary  cases,  that  utilitarianism 
would  justify  what  existing  morality  condemns,  and  condemn 
what  existing  morality  recognizes  as  virtuous.  Of  course 
utilitarians  would  take  refuge  from  such  criticism  in  the 
assertion  oi  the  importance  of  general  maxims;  and  if 


pressed  to  admit  that  this  assertion  itself  is  an  aigument 
against  weakening  the  authority  of  general  maxims  by 
revising  them,  they  would  find  plenty  of  room  for  retaliation 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thornton's  doctrine  of  abstract 
indefeasible  rights,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  the 
crudest  theorizing  about  the  social  contract  which  has  ewr 
been  printed. 

In  the  essay  on  History's  Scientific  Pretensions  the  author 
concedes  Mr.  Buckle's  premises  with  some  reservations  and 
distinctions  to  which  he  attaches  an  incomprehensible  im- 
portance, and  attacks  his  conclusions,  or  rather  some  of 
their  corollaries,  with  incomprehensible  earnestness. 

The  essay  on  Hume  is  decidedly  better,  though  the  theory 
of  a  causation  is  treated  as  an  error  of  detail  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  Hume  had  omitted  to  notice  that  we  have 
ideas  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  impressions.  Such  a  criticism 
is  more  than  inadequate,  but  the  writer  takes  the  obvious 
objections  with  great  spirit,  and  insists  effectively  enough 
on  the  dislocation  of  the  familiar  indispensable  machinery 
of  thought  which  results  from  Hume's  analysis,  and  on  the 
contrast  between  the  essay  on  Causation  and  that  on 
Miracles,  though  here  again  we  feel  that  the  writer  very- 
much  under-estimates  the  impressiveness  of  what  is  coming 
to  be  known  of  the  complex  order  of  the  world.  But  very 
much  his  best  point  is  that  after  all  Hume  was  a  sceptic,  as 
he  called  himself,  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be  tak&i 
seriously  ;  that  his  method  is  not  meant  to  lead  to  convic- 
tion, and  that  it  is  abused  when  people  try  to  inake  it  an 
instrument  for  imposing  very  unwelcome  convictions  upon 
Mr.  Thornton. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  three  reniaining 
essays  (on  Huxlejrism,  Recent  Phases  of  Scientific 
Atheism,  and  Limits  of  Demonstrable  Theism)  together. 
Mr.  Thornton  makes  Descartes  the  starting-point  of  specu- 
lation, but  he  repudiates  both  Berkeley's  idealism  and 
Huxley's  quasi-materialism,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  for  death  to  give  birth  to  Hfe  he 
not  only  demolishes  (to  his  own  satisfaction)  the  essay  on 
Protoplasm,  but  builds  up  a  curious  theory  of  spiritualism, 
according  to  which  all  matter  is  mediately  or  immediately 
the  avatar  of  some  intelligence  not  necessarily  the  highest. 
Tbis  reminds  us  both  of  the  theosophy  of  the  Cabbala  and 
of  Schopenhauer's  and  Hartmann's — theories  of  a  will  per- 
vading nature  which  only  attains  to  consciousness  in  man  \ 
fantastic  as  it  sounds,  it  is  hardly  so  empty  as  Berkeley's 
singularly  ingenious  reduction  of  esse  into  percipL  But  it 
hardly  harmonizes  so  well  as  the  writer  supposes  with  the 
familiar  argument  from  design  which  he  still  finds  as  con- 
vincing as  Paley  found  it,  and  as  a  large  number  of  intelli- 
gent men. will  continue  to  find  it  as  long  as  the  most 
advanced  school  of  speculation  shuts  itself  up  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  argument  is  not  worth  refuting.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  theist  should  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
the  Religion  of  Humanity  as  a  specimen  of  la  creduiite  des 
incredulis;  it  is  a  more  decisive  specimen  at  any  rate  than  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Thornton's  aphorism  abbut  the  impossibility 
of  death  giving  birth  to  life.  The  "  limits  of  demonstrable 
theism"  are  of  course  stretched  to  the  utmost ;  on  the  writer's 
principle  it  is  impossible  for  the  creature  not  only  to  be  but 
to  imagine  anything  higher  than  the  Creator,  and  in  this 
way  we  have  a  standard  of  perfection  which  makes  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  evil  a  serious  difficulty.  This  is 
discussed  ^ith  more  vigour  than  poetry  in  several  hundred 
lines  of  terza  rima.  The  solution  which  the  writer  finds 
wholly  satisfactory  is  simply  the  natve  AxxdU^m  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  which  is  reached  after  an  exhaustive  dissection  of  the 
subterfuges  of  ordinary  theists.  After  all  it  is  not  the  least 
plausible  of  the  forms  of  optimism,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  it  would  stand  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Browning's 
Caliban.  Its  real  importance  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  affected 
by  criticism,  and  the  interest  of  the  book  does  not  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  views  it  contains  ;  nor  upon  the  not 
very  remote  possibility  that  when  centuries  enough  have 
passed  they  may  seem  as  respectable  as  Plutarch's.  What 
is  really  interesting  and  important,  if  not  exactly  satisfac- 
tory, is  that  an  undeniably  able  man  with  a  shrewd,  robust, 
and  candid  intellect  should  have  come  to  hold  and  preach 
such  opinions,  and  that  there  should  be  no  recognized 
authority  capable  of  setting  him  right.  After  all  it  is 
possible  to  make  unanswerable  objections  to  a  theory 
without  understanding  it,  and  therefore  Mr.  Thornton's 
book  may  be  significant  as  one  symptom  among  many  that 
if  the  traditional  intellectual  synthesis  be  finally  overthrown 
it  will  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  intellectual  anarchy 
whose  duration  is  hard  to  calculate.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

We  have  lost  in  John  Stuart  Mill  the  best  philosophical 
writer — if  not  the  greatest  philosopher — whom  England  has 
produced  since  Hume :  and  perhaps  the  most  mfluential 
teacher  of  thought,  if  we  consider  the  variety  as  well  as  the 
intensity  of  his  mfluence,  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Originality  of  the  highest  kind  he  only  showed  in  one 
department — the  theory  of  method  and  levidence  ;  but  the  un- 
equalled mastery  of  method  which  his  logical  speculations 
developed,  his  patient  tenacity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
study,  his  rare  gifts  of  exposition  and  discussion,  and  the  con- 
trolled fervour  of  his  intellectual  and  social  enthusiasm 
enabled  him  to  do  in  other  departments  work  equally  impor- 
tant in  forming  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  Indeed  some 
of  his  other  work,  as  e.g.  his  Representative  Government^ 
has  more  finished  persuasiveness  than  his  treatise  on  logic,  just 
because  it  shows  so  little  travail  of  new  thought :  its  merit  lies 
in  arranging  in  a  lucid  and  systematic  form  the  best  results  of 
current  debate,  with  a  careful  and  judicious  selection  of  points, 
and  a  grasp  at  once  easy  and  close  of  all  the  fundamental 
notions.  In  politioal  economy,  again,  the  amount  of  his 
original  work  is  not  great ;  it  is  almost  entirely  contained  in  a 
small  volume  of  Essays  on  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political 
Economy t  published  thirty  years  ago,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared for  importance  with  the  speculations  of  Ricardo  or 
even  Malthus.  Still  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
science  of  plutology  were  such  as*  probably  no  other  man 
could  have  rendered,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  inferior  to 
those  of  no  economic  teacher  since  Adam  Smith.  These 
services  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  he 
brought  a  higher  degree  of  philosophical  reflection  to  bear 
upon  his  exposition  of  the  common  doctrines  of  the  science, 
and  attained  a  less  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  assumptions 
included  in  his  premises  and  the  limits  to  the  applicability  of 
his  conclusion  than  his  predecessors  had  shown ;  avoiding  at 
the  same  time  the  confused  and  sterile  logomachies  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  study  had  been  involved  by  inexpert 
dialecticians.  And  secondly  he  was  impelled,  partly  by 
bis  keen  human  sympathies  and  strong  practical  interests, 
partly  by  the  wider  conceptions  of  the  study  of  social  pheno- 
mena which  he  had  formed  under  the  powerful  influence  of 
Comte,  to  restore  to  political  economy  that  natural  connexion 
with  the  general  science  of  society  and  art  of  government 
which  it  had  almost  lost  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith's  suc- 
cessors. 

A  somewhat  similar  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  metaphysics,  except  that  he  never  attempted  a 
systematic  'exposition  of  metaphysical  doctrine.  It  'was 
characteristic  of  his  philosophic  temper  that  neither  for  denial 
nor  affirmation  would  he  venture  into  regions  of  speculation 
where  he  could  not  make  his  footing  sure,  however  tempting 
and  well-trodden  the  road  might  be.  Nevertheless  what  he 
did  publish  on  the  subject,  though  not  extensive  in  amount  (if 
we  except  purely  critical  matter)  nor  requiring  much  effort  of 
independent  thought,  is  yet  valuable  and  important  It  fell  to 
him  to  sum  up,  and  thait  with  sufficient  fulness,  though  as  it 


were  incidentally,  the  results  of  English  empiricism  in  its 
positive  phase  ;  for  the  system  which  Locke  initiated  and 
to  which  Hume  gave  consistency  and  precision  while 
developing  it  to  purely  sceptical  conclusions,  assumed  in 
Mill's  mind  the  attitude  of  cautiously  constructive  dogma- 
tism. The  plan  of  construction  had  been  laid  down  by  Brown 
and  James  Mill,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  details  has  been 
carried  on  in  our  time  by  other  thinkers  :  what  J.  S.  Mill  did 
was  to  formulate  the  method  with  peculiar  distmctness  and 
estimate  with  caution  and  candour  the  extent  of  the  philoso- 
phical beliefs  that  could  be  attained  by  it.  The  negative  side 
of  this  estimate  is  given  in  different  parts  of  the  Logic ;  its 
positive  side  in  a  few  admirably  written  chapters  of  the 
Exam^ination  of  Hamilton, 

It  was  however  in  logic  or  methodology  that  Mill's  highest 
gifts  found  their  proper  sphere.  The  exact  value  of  his  theory 
of  reasoning  and  proof  we  are  not  now  concerned  to  appraise  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  novelty  and  interest.  We  may  feel 
too  that  it  was  a  task  especially  worthy  of  an  English  thinker 
to  take  up  the  problem  at  which  Bacon  laboured  and  attempt 
a  fresh  solution  of  it  with  the  data  supplied  by  the  triumphs 
of  modern  science,  while  at  the  same  time  composing  the 
quarrel  between  the  old  Organon  and  the  new,  which  had 
practically  remained  open  for  two  centuries.  Since  modem 
science  and  empirical  philosophy  revolted  from  the  Aristotelian 
logic  no  reconciliation  had  been  attempted  ;  and  the  single 
important  change  that  logical  teaching  had  undergone  in  the 
adoption,  after  Kant,  of  the  purely  formal  conception  of  the 
study  had  only  made  the  breach  wider.  English  metaphysic, 
from  Locke  to  Brown,  had  remained  contemptuous  of  logic, 
and  scientific  specialists  had  remained  contentedly  ignorant 
of  it  It  required  a  rare  combination  of  philosophic  insight 
and  comprehensive  scientific  culture  even  to  conceive  definitely 
the  task  which  Mill  set  himself,  and  which  ^e  at  least  so  far 
achieved  as  to  revolutionize  the  stud}^  of  logic  in  En^and. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  considering  the  extent  to  which 
Mill's  name  is  commonly  identified  with  utilitarian  ethics, 
that  his  treatise  on  this  subject  should  show  so  little  of  his 
usual  skill.  The  sentiment  that  pervades  it  is  attractive  ;  but 
the  book  is  hastily  put  together,  and  the  system  seems  incom- 
pletely reasoned  and  even  incoherently  expounded.  On  the 
other  hand  his  essays  on  Liberty  and  The  Subjection  of 
Women,  though  somewhat  less  close  and  careful  in  argument 
than  his  larger  works,  have  great  literary  excellence,  and  were 
perhaps  the  most  effective  of  his  writings — perhaps  because 
the  intense  enthusiasm  for  human  progress  which  the  studied 
composure  of  his  philosophical  style  partly  conceals  was 
allowed  freer  expression  in  these  popular  essays.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  Mill's  public  career;  but  our  notice 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
simple  and  noble  passion  for  the  universal  realization  of  a 
high  ideal  ef  human  well-being  which  burns  like  a  hidden 
flame  at  the  core  of  his  social  philosophy.  It  is  this  enthu- 
siasm, controlled  as  it  is  by  a  severe  reverence  for  facts  and  a 
perfect  philosophical  sincerity,  which  more  even  than  his 
dialectical  gifts  has  given  him  so  large  a  share  id  forming  the 
thought  of  the  present  generation  ;  and  it  is  this  especially 
that  now  makes  it  difficult  for  those  who  have  so  long  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  teacher  to  estimate  calmly  how  miich  the 
world  is  poorer  by  his  loss.  H.  SiDGWiCK. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Anthropology, 

Ancient  Qreek  Orania.--An  important  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  as  yet  very  small  number  of  Greek  crania  by  the  discovery  of  two 
more  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  at  Athens.  The  first  is  tliat  of 
a  woman  named  Glykera,  as  we  learn  from  the  tombstone,  which  was 
found  as  it  had  been  placed  by  affectionate  survivors.  In  the  tomb 
beside  the  skeleton  were  two  small  painted  vases,  and  on  the  tombstone 
was  sculptured  a  parting  scene  of  no  great  artistic  mer.t.  The  second 
is  that  of  an  old  man.  It  was  found,  17th  May,  1 871,  in  a  tomb,  lying 
from  west  to  east,  and  containing,  besides,  about  thirty  vases,  a  silver 
fibula,  two  gold  rings,  a  gold  plate,  and  some  articles  of  bronze,  but  no 
inscription  from  which  we  might  gather  any  knowledge  of  its  tenant 
The  vases  are  of  what  is  called  the  earliest  style,  that  is  the  style  which 
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prevailed  in  Greece  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  human  figure  as  a 
subject  of  decoration  in  vase  painting.  Supposing  the  Iran-ition  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  style  of  painting  to  have  taken  place  shortly  after  the 
death  of  this  old  man,  and  assuming  his  ci:anium  to  be  a  normal  cranium  of 
his  nationality  and  time,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  what  has  always 
been  a  remarkable  feat'ire  in  the  earliest  vases  on  which  the  human  figure 
occurs—  the  smallness  of  the  cranium — comes  to  be  justified  as  a  correct 
observation  of  nature.  Of  l)oth  Crania,  indeed,  though  that  of  Glykera 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  an  early  date,  Virchow  (who  gixes  elaborate 
measurements  and  descriptions  of  them  in  the  Zcitschriftfiir  Ethnologic, 
Hcrlin,  1872,  iv„  p.  147)  remarks  that  their  capacity  is  n  uch  under  thj 
medium  of  modern  civilized  people  and  rather  resembles  that  of  savage 
races.  At  the  same  time  the  form  of  both  is  very  beautiful,  the  vault- 
ing of  the  male  head  being  particularly  fine.  In  occipital  development 
it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Glykera.  But  in  spite  of  this  difference 
the  similarity  between  them  is  so  great  in  the  formation  of  the  brow  and 
face  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  both  persons  having  been  types  of 
the  same  race. 

BxcavationflatMzchet.— The  new  numl)er  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Eiluiologie  (Berlin,  1872,  iv.,  p.  231)  gives  a  continuation  of  the  report 
on  the  excavations  among  the  ancient  tombs  at  Mzchet,  near  Tiflis, 
noticed  in  the  Academy  (vol.  iv.,  151).  Having  in  the  former  part  of 
his  report  described  the  natural  features  of  the  district  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tombs  which  he  opened,  and  having  discussed  the  metho(l  of 
burial  and  the  few  historical  notices  of  the  population  in  ancient  times, 
the  excavator  now  gives  first  a  detailed  account  of  the  objects  of  art 
which  he  found,  and  secondly  a  number  of  startling  conjectures  in  the 
matter  of  the  religion  of  the  old  Iberians  settled  in  that  lountry.  The 
articles  found  by  him  are  (i)  five  engraved  gems,  of  which  the  first  is  an 
onyx  and  bears  on  one  side  a  figure  of  Victory  and  on  the  reverse  an 
inscription,  HXAPICI,  which  he  interprets,  as  we  think  very  freely, 
Jcarus.  The  second  an  onyx  set  in  a  silver  ring,  has  a  figure  of 
Priapus.  The  third  is  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  ass.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  are  of  onyx,  and  have,  the  one  a  figure  of  a  hare,  the 
other  two  ears  of  com.  The  last  three  are  set  in  silver.  (2)  A  numl>er 
of  small  glass  bottles,  or  lacrymatories  as  they  are  called,  which  the 
excavator,  to  confirm  his  opinion  that  Herakles  was  one  of  the  gods  of 
the  Iberians,  describes  as  more  or  less  resembling  in  shape  the  club  of 
the  Greek  hero.  (3)  Bronze  bracelets,  hair-pins,  and  ear-rings  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  cold,  and  precious  stones,  bronze  finger-rings,  one 
being  in  the  form  of  a  key,  and  small  belts,  but  no  bronze  weapons. 
Indeed  the  total  absence  of  weapons,  of  whatever  material,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  in  these  excavations.  (4)  A  large  number  of 
objects  in  iron,  very  much  corroded,  such  as  fibula;  and  hair-pins,  to  which 
ar«  frequently  added  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  pearl,  or  bronze.  (5) 
Gold  and  silver  fibulse,  ear-rings,  and  finger-rings,  set  with  stones  and  pearls, 
the  various  materials  employed  being  emerald,  beryl,  hyacinth,  pyrope 
(frequent),  common  garnet  (rare),  onyx,  sardonyx,  camelian,  chalcedony, 
i^te,  jasper,  opal  (rare),  lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  steatite,  and  sphaero- 
siderite.  (6)  An  onyx,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  game  of 
draughts  (/r///// J  lairunculorum),  and  anumber  oimtragali  and  other  bones, 
whi^  from  their  frequency  in  the  tombs  of  children  are  also  thought  to 
have  been  used  as  playthings.  (7)  A  few  specimens  of  ix>ttery  of  a  very 
mde  kind,  and  apparently  without  ornament,  beyond  that  of  glaze.  While 
thankful  for  these  facts  wc  must  decline  to  accept  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
the  following  maimer  (p.  235)  :  The  pin  of  these  fibulje  has  the  form  of  a 
dagger  or  cross.  In  the  pin  lite  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  fibula.  The 
cross  is  the  symbol  of  Amnion,  the  source  of  divine  life.  It  is  also  equiva- 
lent to  the  hammer  of  Hephaestos,  and  therefore  Hephaestos  was  a  god 
of  the  ancient  Iberians.  As  fibula:  of  this  sime  pattern  are  found  all  over 
Europe,  the  worship  of  Uie  Greek  god  must,  if^such  evidence  be  suffi- 
>cient,  have  been  very  widespread.  We  have  already  noticed  his  iden- 
tification of  the  glass  bottles  as  symbols  of  Herakles,  whom  he  believes 
to  have  been  the  Iberian  war  god.  The  process  by  which  Hermes, 
Dionysos,  Astarte,  and  Priapus  obtain  each  a  place  in  the  Iberian 
0]3nnpo5  is  equally  instructive  if  much  more  difficult  to  follow. 

Oanopus  Jars.— Some  astonishment  was  caused  by  the  discovery  in 
North  Germany  of  one  of  those  vases  ^miliar  in  ancient  Egypt, 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  human  face,  and  named  after  Canopus.  It 
was  found  to  be  ornamented  with  certain  unintelligible  figures  or  signs, 
which  Professor  Georg  Ebers,  of  Leipzig  {Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic, 
1872,  iv.,  p.  90),  now  explains  as  imitations  of  hieroglyphics  such  as 
occur  on  genuine  Canopic  vases.  His  conclusion  is  that  an  Egyptian 
vase  of  this  kind*  had  found  its  way  so  far  North  in  the  course  of  Roman 
xx>mmerce,  smd  been  imitated  by  a  native  potter. 

Boman  Tomba  in  Mecklenburcr.— Another,  now  the  seventh,  Roman 
tomb  has  been  discovered  in  Mecklenburg,  containing  a  skeleton  in  per- 
fect preservation  and  over  a  dozen  articles  of  pure  Roman  antiquity. 

Ancient  Indian  Carving.— In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
iv..  No.  II,  P\  W.  Putnam  describes  a  curio  s  carving  in  soft  .slate 
which  was  found  with  arrowheads  of  white  quartz  at  Turkey  Hill, 
Ipswich,  Mass.  It  is  probably  a  neck  ornament,  and  the  character  of 
the  carving  conveys  the  idea  that  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  pro- 


duced was  of  rough  stone.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
represents  a  fish ;  the  caudal  fin  is  perforated,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  suspension.  The  dorsal  fin  points  the  wrong  way,  and  is  notched 
along  the  upper  edge  to  indicate  the  fin  rays.  The  carving  b  un- 
doubtedly of^  Indian  manufacture,  and  was  probably  worn  as  a ''medi- 
cine."   A  drawing  representing  the  natural  size  accompanies  the  pape**. 

Get^aphy, 

African  Ibcploration.— The  mission  of  Dr.  Nachtigal  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Sultan  of  Bomu,  a  country  lying  to  t!ic 
south-west  of  Lake  Chad,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  this  traveller  in 
the  previously  almost  unknown  r^on  of  Tibesti,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Eastern  Sahara,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  Academy.  After  a 
long  silence  the  news  has  reached  Gotha  that  Dr.  Nachtigal  arrived  at 
Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomu,  in  July,  1870,  and  fulfilled  his  trust  by 
making  over  the  presents  of  the  Emperor  William  to  the  Sultan.  Dr. 
Nachtigal  has  since  undertaken  a  series  of  explorations  branching  from 
this  central  point,  and  in  1 87 1  made  a  most  important  journey,  fidl  of 
interest  in  respect  to  geography  and  natural  history,  visiting  the  countries 
of  Kanem,  Egai  (Ege),  Bodele  (Batele),  and  Borgu  or  Biirku,  lying  north- 
eastward of  Lake  Chad  and  between  that  lake  and  the  country  of 
Tibesti  which  Dr.  Nachtigal  had  formerly  explored.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Kanem,  which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  in  his  journeys  of 
1850-55,  these  border  countries  of  the  Soudan  and  the  Eastern  Sahara 
liave  hitherto  been  known  only  by  report.  In  this  journey  Dr.  Nach  - 
tigal  made  the  very  valuable  discovery  that  the  river  named  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  (which  is  not  to  l>e  confounded  with  the  tributary  of  the  Nile 
of  the  same  name,  the  basin  of  which  has  recently  l)een  traversed  )»y 
Dr.  Schweinfurth)  flows  out  of  Lake  Chad  for  320  miles  to  north-east- 
ward through  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley  in  which  part  of  tlic 
countrv  Borgu  lies,  at  a  still  lower  level  than  the  region  round  Lake 
Chad  (830  feet  above  .the  sea).  In  Northern  Borg;u  Dr.  Nachtigal  found 
a  range  of  mountains,  believed  to  extend  from  Til)esti  to  Darfur,  of 
great  elevation,  one  of  the  passes  being  not  less  than  7,878  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  February,  1872,  the  date  of  his  last  letter,  he  purposed  to 
make  a  new  excursion  to  the  country  of  Bagirmi,  south-east  of  the 
Chad,  respecting  which  the  whole  of  our  information  is  derived  from 
Dr.  Barth's  journey  to  its  capital,  Messena.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Nachtigal's  travels  have  already  opened  out  a  vast  region  of  the  Eastern 
Sahara.  No  mountains  approaching  the  altitude  of  those  which  he  has 
found  in  Borgu  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  Sahara 
region  west  of  the  Nile  or  between  the  Soudan  and  the  Atlas  range. 
His  determination  of  an  outflowing  river  from  Lake  Chad  is  also  of  the 
highest  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  a  contested '  point  of  physical 
geography— whether  all  lake^  without  an  outlet  are  necessarily  salt  or 
brackish.  Lake  Chad,  the  waters  of  which  are  certainly  fre-h  and 
potable,  has  been  held  up  as  the  great  cxcejstioh  to  this  rule,  and  the 
equilibrium  has  been  believed  to  be  maintained  by  great  evaporation 
alone.  Dr.  Nachtigal's  discovery,  however,  places  Lake  Chad  precisely 
on  a  parallel  with  the  corresponding  Lake  N'gami  in  the  southern  area 
of  African  continental  drainage,  which  overflows  periodically  by  tlie 
Zouga,  and  with  I«ake  Titicaca  in  the  Bolivian  highland,  discharging 
its  surplus  waters  to  the  Pampa  Aullagas  lake  by  the  Desaguadero. 

The  last  part  of  the  Zeitschrift  tSr  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  zh 
Berlin,  viii.,  Heft  i,  71,  contains  an  important  paper  by  F.  Marthe  on 
Russian  reconnaissance  of  the  country  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  lie 
describes  in  detail  each  possible  route  to  Khi%*a  as  regards  length  and 
water  supply,  of  which  abundant  statistics  are  given.  The  paper  is 
illustrated  by  a  map  prepared  by  H.  Kiepert  frxnn  the  observations  of  the 
Russian  Military  Survey. 

Chemistry, 
The  I^ecompoaition  of  Salts.— Twenty  years  ago  Rose  studied  the 
action  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  solution  on  solutions  of  metallic  salts. 
He  found,  in  the  case  of  powerful  bases  like  the  oxides  of  barium  and 
silver,  that  pure  carbonates  were  fonned  and,  -when  weak  bases  were 
employed,  that  water  played  the  part  of  an  acid  in  expelling  an  equivalent 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  so  that  the  precipitate  consisted  of  a  compound 
of  a  carbonate  and  a  hydrate.  With  very  weak  bases  carbonate  alone  was 
formed.  Of  late  this  subject  has  been  further  investigated  by  JouHn 
{Comp,  rend.  Ixxvi.,  558),  who  has  determined  the  effect  of  vaiying  the 
degree  of  dilution  of  solution  and  the  relative  amount  of  materia  taken. 
He  selected  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  salt  of  manganese  for  his  experi- 
ments. At  ordinary  temperatures,  with  equivalent  quantities  of  the  salts, 
and  with  an  equal  degree  of  dilution  of  each  solution,  but  with  increasing 
dilution  as  regards  the  quantity  of  salt  used,  carbonate  of  manganese 
alone  is  for  a  long  time  deposited  ;  when  however  the  solutions  become 
more  dilute  than  i  :  200  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  is  deposited,  the  filtrate  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
When  the  carbonate  is  in  excess  the  amount  of  oxide  increases,  even  in 
very  concentrated  solutions,  the  quantity  increasing  with  that  of  the 
carbonate.  When  the  salt  of  the  metal  is  in  excess  the  concentrated  so* 
lutions  throw  down  pure  carbonate ;  after  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  is 
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attained  it  becomes  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  oxide,  and  this  increases 
as  the  solutions  are  ma  le  more  ddute.  When  the  salts  act  on  each  other 
thr  ugh  a  membrane  the  same  changes  ensue.  At  o**  the  quantity  of 
o.xide  formed  is  less  than  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  when  a  consider- 
able excess  of  carbonate  is  added.  At  lOO*,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
action  of  equivalent  on  equivalent  is  attended  by  the  fonnatton  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  oxide  and  three  equivalents  of  the  metallic  salt  have 
to  be  taken  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  pure  carbon  iie.  The  salts  of 
silver,  coppe  and  mercury  exhibit  the  same  phenomena.  As  regards  the 
rate  of  change  with  a  dilution  of  I  :  10  it  was  found  that  94  per  cent,  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  underwent  decomposition  at  once  or,  more  strictly, 
in  the  first  five  minutes;  with  a  dilution  of  1 :  8,000  only  11.97  per  cent', 
was  decomposed  in  that  time.  The  addition  of  some  sulphate  of  .soda, 
the  product  of  the  decomposition,  to  the  two  solutions  before  they  are 
mixed  causes  still  further  retardation  of  the  decomposition,  especially  by 
increasing  dilution.  In  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
i,ocx)  parts  of  water  to  which  had  been  added  in  equivalent  proportion 
manganese  solution  of  the  same  degree  of  dilution  60.27  P^'  ^^^^'  of  car- 
bonate underwent  immediate  decomposition,  78.85  per  cent,  by  the  end 
of  one  day,  79.88  per  cent,  after  two  days,  86.56  after  four  day.s  87.23 
after  seven  days,  92.67  per  cent,  after  fifteen  days,  94.90  per  cent,  after 
thirty  days.  An  excess  of  one  or  other  salt  considerably  retards  this 
action,  and  if  it  amount  to  50  or  75  equivalents  may  impede  the  decom- 
position during  twenty-four  hours.  These  results  are  of  great  value  in 
their  bearing  on  accurate  chemical  analysis. 

The  Aerolite  of  Shergotty.—This  meteorite,  which  fell  on  the 
25th  August,  1865,  at  9  a.m.,  and  of  which  a  short  account  was 
given  in  the  Academy^  ii.,  540,  has  recently  been  examined  by  Prof. 
Tschermak,  of  Vienna  {Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralog'u^  1872,  No.  7,  733). 
ITie  fracture  of  this  stone  is  distinctly  gfanular,  the  grains  being  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude.  The  eye  is  able  to  distinguish  two  minerali;, 
one  of  a  bright  brown  colour  and  with  very  distinct  cleavage ;  the  other 
transparent,  and  with  ji  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Further  microscopic  and 
chemical  examination  led  to  the  detection  of  five  constituent  minerals. 
An  augitic  mineral  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  stone  :  it  has  a  greyish- 
brown  colour,  and  exhibits  double  refraction  with  slight  pleochroism. 
The  cleavages  and  optical  characters  would  suggest  its  l^ing  classed  with 
diopside  ;  the  analysis  given  below,  however,  shows  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the  augite  group : — 

Silicic  acid 52.3 

Alumina 0.2 

Iron  protoxide 23.1 

Magnesia 14.2 

Lfime          . .  xo,  4 

xoaa 
A  second  constituent  of  this  meteorite  consists  of  colourless  granules 
with  vitreous  lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture,  which  proved  to  be  distorted 
octahedra.    They  have  a  hardness  equal  to  6,  and  possess  the  following 
composition : — 

Silicic  add 56.3 

Ajumina 25.7 

Lime          ..        ..        ..        ..    ^    ..  XX.6 

Soda           ..        ..        ..  5.1 

Potash        1.3 

100.0 
This  new  species  has  received  the  name  of  Maskelynite,  The  remaining 
minerals  are  a  yellow  silicate,  probably  bronzite,  magnetite,  and  mag- 
netic pyrites.  In  its  mineral  and  chemical  characters  the  stone  of  Sher- 
gotty  resembles  the  meteorites  of  Stannem,  Juvenas,  Jonzac,  and 
Petersburg,  which  as  a  class  are  widely  separated  from  the  greater 
number  of  the  aerolites. 

Thermo-chemical  Besearche& — ^The  paper  of  Thomsen's  on  this 
subject  is  continued  in  Pogg.  Ann.^  1873,  No.  3,  368.  In  hi;  exami- 
nation of  the  phenomena  attending  the  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  he  has  obsen'ed  that  the  formation  of  acetylene  from  carbon 
and  hydrogen  is  attended  by  a  considerable  absorption  of  heat.  Thj 
formation  of  ethylene  from  acetylene,, by  combination  with  two  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  heat,  about 
44,ooo<^.  The  formation  of  marsh  gas  from  ethylene,  by  further  combi- 
nation with  four  more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  likewise  attended  by  a 
development  of  heat  of  51, 720^.  The  decomposition  of  ethylene  into 
marsh  gas  and  carbon  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat ;  if  the 
carbon  separates  as  graphite  it  amounts  to  31,310^.  The  author  asks. 
How  shall  an  explanation  bj  sought  for  the  remarkable  inactivity  which 
carbon  displays  towards  hydrogen  except  at  the  very  highest  tempera- 
ture-, although  after  it  has  combined  with  it  to  form  acetylene  the  affinity 
of  hydrogen  appears  to  be  unsatisfied,  so  that  further  quantities  of 
hydr(^[en  readily  combine  with  acetylene,  and  a  development  of 
heat  is  a  .consequence  of  the  action.  The  conclusion  Thomsen  has 
arrived  at  is  that  carbon,  whether  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  graphite,  or 
diamond,  exists  in  an  inactive  or  passive  condition,  from  which  it  must 
first  be  educed  before  it  can  enter  into  combination  with  other  elemen- 
t^ty  w  stances  and  that  an  expenditure  of  force  b  necessary  to  effect 
tht  CMivwnqn  tf  cvb^a  from  this  passive  conditioii  into  that  exhibited 


by  ot  er  ele'mentary  bxiies.  The  magnit.ide  of  this  expenditure  has 
MOt  yet  been  exactly  determined  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  about  7.000*  for 
each  atom  of  carbon.  The  fact  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  specific  heat 
of  carbon  with  rising  temperatures,  established  by  Weber  (see  the 
Academy^  iii.,  I73)»  supports  the  assumptioji  that  carbon,  before  it  can 
form  comix>und$,  must  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  its  molecular 
condition. 

The  Iodine  Sprlngr  in  Java.— £.  Reichardt  has  published  an  analysis 
{Cheni,  CeiitralblaU,  1873,  No.  12,  182)  of  the  mineral  water  of  Genock 
Watoe,  in  Java,  which  contains  iodine  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  taste  and  contains  little  particles  in 
suspension,  amounting  to  0.0029  pcr  cent.,  which  readily  take  fire. 
The  water  strikes  a  blue  colour  with  starch,  especially  after  the  addition 
of  nitrous  acid,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  iodine  is 
indicated.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1.0198,  and  1,0000*  'con- 
tain 2.69i59  grammes  of  solid  substance,  0.0119  gramme  of  which  is 
iodine.  The  existence  of  iodine  in  the  free  state  in  mineral  waters  which 
have  been  preserved  for  a  long  time  has  been  noticed  in  other  instances 
and  ascribed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  or  the  decomposition  of  iodide- 
of  ammonium. 

Indium — Roessler  records  in  the  Jour.  Prakt.  Chan,,  1873. No.  r,  12, 
the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  double  .«talts  of  this 
metal.  Its  specific  heat  led  Bunsen  to  correct  the  atomic  weight  of 
indium  in  consequence  of  which  the  oxide  became  InjO,.  With  the  view 
of  determining  whether  this  compound  resembles  other  sesquioxides  in 
forming  alums  Roessler  atlempteci  their  pi-eparation.  The  ammonium 
alum  is  easily  formed,  and  when  dried  in  air  contains  the  24  atoms  of 
water.  If  however  the  salt  be  pressed  and  dried  at  100"  it  loses  with 
considerable  ease  six  atoms  of  the  water  of  crystallization.  The  crystals 
are  octahedra  with  the  faces  of  the  cube  strongly  developed.  The  author 
was  unable  to  prepare  the  potassium  or  sodium  alum,  salts  of  the  follow- 
ing formula  being  produced  : 

InaOj,  R,0,  4  S0„  8  \\fi. 
By  boiling  a  solution  of  this  potassium  salt  for  a  lon^  time  a  while 
pulverulent  precipitate  fjJls  down  which  has  the  composition  : 

3  In^Os,  KsO,  4  SO,.  6  H,0. 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Meteorites  of  MontUvault  and  Beuste. — M.  Daubree  has 
recently  acquired  for  the  Paris  collection  two  meteorites  that  fell  some 
time  ago  in  France,  but  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  and  are 
only  now  placed  on  record  {Der  Naturjbrscher,  1873,  No.  17,  167). 
One  fell  at  MontUvault,  in  the  Department  Loir  et  Cher,  on  the  22nd 
July,  1838.  It  weighs  510  grammes  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  three-sided 
pyramid.  It  is  finely  granular  and  consists  chiefly  of  olivine  and  augite, 
in  which  grains  of  nickeliferou.s  iron  and  magnetic  pyrites  are  enclosed. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  to  which  the  name  of  leuceite  has  been  given. 
The  other  stone  fell  at  Beuste,  Basses  Pyrenees,  in  May,  1859.  Two 
pieces  were  found  lying  about  700  metres  apart;  one  weighs  1.4  kilo- 
,  grammes,  the  other,  weighing  420  grammes,  was  driven  into  the  ground 
!  to  a  depth  of  50  centimetres.  The  black  crust  has  a  thickness  of  from 
0.4  to  0.5  of  a  millemetre  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  itself  is 
3.53,  It  is  a  member  of  the  Chantonnite  group  and  most  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Pultusk  meteorites.  The  grey  very  compact  mass  of  thu 
stone  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  a  mineral  in  black  veins  which 
anastomose  and  exhibit  irregular  ramifications. 

Electrical  Diecharfife  throuerli  Oarbonic  Acid  and  Marsh  Oae.- 
A.  and  P.  Thenarti  have  examined  the  effect  of  the  silent  discharge  of 
electricity  through  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  these  gases  (D^r 
Natmforscher,  1873,  No.  17,  168).  After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  the 
condensation  of  the  mixture  became  apparent,  and  in  six  hours  it  wa^ 
complete.  When  the  supply  of  gases  was  renewetl  the  condensation 
continued  and  became  more  rapid.  The  product  is  a  transparent  viscous 
fluid  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  after  some  time 
assumes  a  light  amber  colour.  They  have  not  yet  produced  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  material  to  determine  its  composition.  When  a  series 
of  sparks  is  sent  through  the  mixture  a  different  result  is  noticed.  In 
one  hour  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  doubled  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  carbon  deposited.  A.  Thenard  had  previously  ascer- 
tained that  sparks  split  up  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  and  ozonized 
oxygen. 
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Philology. 

OonlectaQea  Crltica  ad  C.  Lucili  Decadem  Primam,  Scripsit  C.  M. 
Francken.     Amsterdam  :  Van  der  Post.     1869. 

Oonlectanea  Critica  ad  C.  Lucili  Decadem  Secundam  et  Tertiam, 
Scripsit  C.  M.  Francken.     Amsterdam:  Van  der  Post.     1871. 

C.  Lucili  Sattirarum  Beliquleo.  Emendavit  et  adnotavit  Lucianus 
Muller.  Accedunt  Acci  (praeter  Scaenica)  et  Suei  Carminum  re- 
liquiae.   Leipzig:  Teubner.     1872. 

These  two  works  on  the  great  satirist  of  Republican  Rome 
are  both  written  by  two  friends,  and  are  both  interesting. 
M.  Francken's  work,  though  edited  by  the  Dutch  Royal 
Academy  of  Studies,  and  in  quarto,  is  the  smaller  and  in 
most  senses  less  important  of  the  two  :  it  contains  indeed 
only  158  pages,  and  often  does  barely  more  than  quote  the 
words  of  the  fragments ;  on  the  other  hand  the  discussions 
on  particular  passages  when  more  detailed  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  instmct,  even  when  they  fail  to  convince. 


The  articles  on  Lucilius'  use  of  Greek  words,  on  the 
persons  who  figured  in  his  Satires  as  friends  or  enemies,  on 
the  passages  in  which  Horace  seems  to  have  imitated  him, 
are  all  good  and  full :  and  we  believe  most  students  would 
be  glad  if  the  contemporary  and  rival  editor  had  made 
larger  use  of  the  materials  he  has  accumulated,  as  well  as 
of  the  ingenious  conjectures  he  has  from  time  to  time  put 
forward. 

But  in  knowledge  of  the  chief  source  of  the  Lucilian  re- 
mains. Nonius,  M.  Francken  cannot  claim  to  equal  his  con- 
temporary. Herr  Miiller's  contributions  to  the  Rheinisches 
Museum  have  for  some  years  been  directed  to  this  author ; 
and  his  Nonian  studies  have  added  to  the  last  edition  of 
Ribbeck's  Fragmenta  Tragicorum  Romanorum  much  that  is 
new.  Again,  Herr  Franckeh's  acquaintance  with  the  mi- 
nutiae of  Latin  metre  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  re  metrica — a  book  which, 
even  if  not  equal  to  its  author's  own  high  estimate  of  it,  and 
containing  perhaps  more  than  a  few  disputable  assertions, 
is  the  work  of  a  man  of  considerable  susceptibility  to  rhythm, 
which  is  ^certainly  not  the  case  with  M.  Francken,  nor 
indeed  with  many  other  scholars  of  the  present  day.  Herr 
Miiller  indeed  considers  metrical  ignorance  to  be  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  fill 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  lines  left  fragmentary  M'ith  the 
amount  of  feet  required  to  complete  them.  This  is  surely 
in  exaggeration ;  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  German, 
and  we  are  sure  that  his  English,  readers  will  resent  these 
trochees  and  iambi,  still  more  the  dactyls  marked  to  fill  up 
the  hexameters,  as  intrusive  and  unnecessary. 

The  text  with  its  accompanying  apparatus  criticus  (this 
last  carefully  done  and  valuable  in  itself,  even  where  Herr 
Miiller*s  conjectures  do  not  convince)  is  followed  by  a  brief 
but  generally  sufficient  commentary.    Much  of  this  is  devoted 
to  questions  of  orthography — of  course  a  most  perplexing 
point  in  Lucilius,  whose  ninth  book  was  in  part  occupied 
with  settling  the  spelling  of  his  own  time.     Here  again 
we  feel  happy  in  having  the  judgment  of  an  editor  trained 
in    the    school    of    Ritschl;     and    Herr   Muller,    usually 
arrogant  and  self-asserting,  is  content  here  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  MSS.,  and  without  aiming  to  reproduce 
the  Lucilian  era — ^a  task  almost  impossible — to  present  the 
spelling  of   the  first  century  after  Christ.       In  particular 
,  cases,  however,   where    the    MSS.    on    the   wholes  pretty 
uniformly  follow  the  standard  of  the  later  age  of  Roman 
literature,  e.g,  in  writing  />,  us^  os  where  the  s  is  proved 
by  the  metre  to  be  elided;   again,  in   writing  est  for  'st ; 
Herr  Miiller  uniformly  rejects  them,  and  gives  /',  u\  o\  opitsf^ 
homosf,  &c.     In  this,  we  should  suppose,  most  philologists 
will  agree  with  him ;  traces  of  all  these  seem  to  be  still 
found  ;  yet  we  could  wish  they  were  more  decided  in  the 
first  three  instances,  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  accept 
V  as  proved  for  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  decidedly  dissent 
from  Herr  Miiller^s  tnihist,  bonast^  &c,  in  TibuUus  and  Pro- 
pertius,  even  if  it  be  adopted  for  Catullus.     Nor  is  the  mode 
of  stating  the  orthographical  difficulty  which  we  find  on  p.  xvii. 
ofthe  Introduction  in  any  way  true  or  adequate.    It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  mediaeval  copyists  persecuted  forms  like  «,tf/iVA  ^^ 
with  deadly  hatred ;  they  were  far  too  ignorant  not  to  be  abject 
and  even  slavish  in  their  adherence  to  the  originals  which 
they  copied;   they  were^  speaking  generally,   the  merest 
machines,  and  were  not  only  without  hatred,  but  without 
partiality.   It  is  certainly  not  to  the  Middle  Age  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  rare  occurrence  of  archaic  spellings ;  it  must 
have  set  in  long  before.   It  seems  indeed  highly  probable  that 
the  spasmodic  attempt  which  the  literary  meii  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  made  to  revive  the  phraseblogy  oi  earlier 
Rome  was  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  die  standard 
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orthography  of  the  day.  This  might  arrest  for  a  time  the 
tendency — natural  always,  and  attested  in  our  own  literature 
by  the  eighteenth  century  editions  of  our  earlier  writers — 
to  ignore  the  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of  suc- 
cessive epochs,  and  merge  them  all  in  a  common  grammar. 
But' we  know  from  A.  Gellius  as  well  as  from  Quintilian  how 
often  the  speculations  and  investigations  of  the  literati  of 
their  time  were  at  variance  with  the  readings  of  their  MSS. ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  corrupt  copies  were  cheaper 
and  more  widely  circulated  than  those  more  accurately 
written.  This  would  no  doubt  vary  with  various  writers; 
Virgil  was  transcribed  with  religious  reverence,  and 
Ribbeck's  text  may  reproduce  for  us  the  actual  hand  of  the 
poet ;  but  very  few  writers  have  come  down  to  us  in  such 
excellent  preservation  as  Virgil  (a  fact  proved  by  the  im- 
probability of  even  a  single  passage  requiring  emendation), 
and  even  if  we  possessed  an  entire  Lucilius  we  could 
scarcely  feel  confident  that  our  MSS.  gave  us  the  author's 
own  orthography,  though  the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans 
held  him  might  perhaps  make  them  more  than  usually 
careful  not  to  deviate  from  any  text  once  received  as  authori- 
tative. As  it  is,  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
Lucilius  is  Nonius ;  and  even  where  we  can  decipher  Nonius, 
we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  MSS.  he  used.  Sometimes 
he  may  merely  be  copying  some  previous  excerpter  ;  though 
it  is  more  likely  that  he  used  a  collective  edition  of  the 
Satires,  as  he  specifies  each  book  in  quoting  them.  At  any 
rate  Herr  MUller's  view  that  he  possessed  two  different  sets 
of  excerpts,  one  containing  books  i.-xx.  with  xxii.,  the  other 
the  whole  number  of  thirty  books  except  xxi.,  xxiii.,  xxiv., 
XX v.,  requires  more  elaborate  exposition  than  he  has  given  it 
at  p.  xviii.  Introd. ;  nor  can  we  see  in  Nonius  that  African 
negligence  which  is  here  ascribed  to  him  (the  stupor  Nonii\% 
an  habitual  phrase  with  Herr  Miiller),  still  less  believe  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  investigation  the  statement  which  we  are 
commanded  to  grasp  by  the  teeth,  that  of  all  the  excerpts 
in  Nonius  not  a' single  verse,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
a  few  passages  from  post-Frontonian  writers,  is  taken  from 
MSS.  of  the  complete  works  of  the  various  authors  to  whom 
they  belong.  That  must  have  been  a  golden  age  of  excerpt- 
mongers  when  one  of  the  most  elaborate  glossaries  of  which 
we  know  was  taken  entirely  from  anthologies.  Surely,  if  we 
may  form  any  idea  of  Roman  philologists  from  those  of 
modem  times,  half  the  satisfaction  of  composing  a  work 
like  that  of  Nonius  would  be  in  the  study  and  constant 
re-perusal  of  the  originals.  This  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  probability  of  a  revised  edition  of  Lucilius  for  the  use  of 
schools,  such  as  Herr  Miiller  supposes  (p.  xvii.) ;  if,  that  is, 
we  may  conclude  from  a  passage  of  St.  Jerome  (in  Rufin. 
iv.  2,  367,  ed.  Benedict.)  that  he  was  read  by  boys,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  works  of  a  writer  so  coarse  as 
Lucilius  must  have  been  should  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  youth  entire :  and  yet  we  do  not  know  of  any 
passage  in  which  expurgated  editions  are  distinctly  alluded 
to,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  e,g,^  the  Satires  and 
Epodes  of  Horace  or  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  weie  a 
forbidden  article  in  the  school-rooms  of  Rome. 

We  feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  text  of  the 
Lucilian  fragments  as  constituted  by  Herr  Miiller.  As  com- 
pared with  the  edition  of  Gerlach  (Zurich,  1846)  it  is  satis- 
&ctory,  but  the  edition  of  Gerlach  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
him,  nor  can  it  be  said  of  Herr  Miiller's  .Lucilius  that  he 
has  completed  what  was  left  undone  by  Dousa.  To  confess 
the  truth,  there  are  signs  of  haste  and  temerity  not  a  few  ; 
additional  labour  would,  we  think,  have  greatly  improved 
the  book.  The  editor  is  far  too  ready  to  accept  his  intui- 
tions of  what  Lucilius  must  have  meant — ^a  fault  always,  even 
in  the  hands  of  Lachmann  or  Ritschl,  but  far  greater  where 


the  matter  dealt  with  is  a  set  of  isolated  fragments.  We 
could  wish  that  Herr  Miiller  had  consented  to  be  less  aspiring 
in  this  particular ;  in  many  cases  the  alterations  are  in  our 
judgment  very  improbable,  not  to  say  absolutely  wrong. 
Thus  in  the  passage  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,  xviii.  8,  when 
Lucilius  is  ridiculing  the  oftoioreXema  napitrq,  and  other 
affectations  of  the  school  of  Isocrates,  the  MSS.  give  these 
words  : — 

.SV  minus  delectat  quod  atexnon  ct  eissocratium  tst^ 

Herr  Miiller  gives  qmd  rcxvtov  Eisocratiumst  instead  of  the 
received  u-rexuop  et  Is,  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  mistake  in  criticism,  the  alteration 
of  an  author's  text  to  suit  a  preconceived  opinion.  It  is 
not  that  -rexviou  is  in  itself  improbable ;  but  that  utexvov 
suits  the  requirements  of  the  passage  sufficiently  to  make 
alteration  unnecessary.     Take  again  the  definition  of  virtue : 

Virtus  est  homini  scire  id  quo  quaeque  abeat  res. 
Virtus  scire  homini  rectum  utile  quid  sit  honestum^ 

to  change  scire  id  into  scitei  is  certainly  no  improvement ; 
surely  the  ear  of  the  author  of  the  De  re  metrica  was 
imusually  dull  when  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  introduce 
this  elision  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  probable  to  alter 

Alcmennm  atque  alias  lenam  ipsam  denique  nolo 

into  Alanenam^  atquei  alias^  Ledam  i.  d,  nolo  instead  of  the 
generally  accepted  Hdenam :  more  especially  as  we  are 
told  mysteriously  of  an  "  arcana  ratio  musica  "  which  for- 
bids amphitapoe  to  be  elided,  a  case,  we  should  have  fancied, 
much  more  open  to  doubt.  On  what  principle  again  does  Herr 
Miiller  (xi.  16)  wxiXt /lice  stricost^  bouinatorgue  ore  improbu^ 
duro  instead  of  Hertz's  Hie  ^st  tricosti^  &c.,  which  is  at  once 
better  metrically  and  at  least  as  near  to  the  MS.  hie  stricosi4s 
or  sitricosus  ?  The  matter  is  put  out  of  doubt  by  a  gloss  of 
Placidus,  bobinator  tritosus  et  incofistam.  It  may  be  observed 
in  passing  that  another  gloss  of  Placidus,  Mysta  .  .  . 
summysta  qui  sub  eo  est  is  almost"  enough  to  show  that 
Francken's  sub/<e//)a*:«te?ccsr  for  the  symmeiraciodes  of  MSS. 
(v.  fr.  6,  ed.  L.  Miiller)  is  right :  the  word  is  in  fact  only  half 
Greek,  and  can  hardly  claim  a  place  in  Greek  lexicons. 

The  same  hastiness  is  perceptible  in  the  uncritical  way  in 
which  Herr  Miiller  has  treated  the  difficult  and  doubtful 
question  of  ^  as  a  form  oi  ex.  The  MSS.  of  Nonius  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  ecferre;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  MS.  haec  uestimetttism  Non.  350  represents  ec  vestimentis^ 
as  the  ec  of  ccquis  ecquando  is  often  thus  comipted.  But  this 
does  not  justify  us  in  writing  ecdicam  for  the  MS.  reading 

Nunc  Komentani  quae  ex  testibus  ipse  rogando 
ExculpOf  haec  dicam, 

Still  less  for  juggling  the  strange  word  ecpendi  out  of  apelii 
or  apepelli  in  Non.  339,  nor  does  it  follow  because  Ecbatana 
ecquis  are  sometimes  written  Etbatana  etquis^  that  in  the 
fourteen  extra-Lucilian  cases  quoted  from  Nonius  where  et 
is  followed  by  an  ablative  it  represents  an  original  ec.  It 
may  also,  we  think,  represent  e^  sometimes  ex;  at  any  rate 
few  will  be  satisfied  with  the  palseographical  explanation  (^* 
confounded  with  /)  of  Prof.  Munro,  which  is  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  the  occurrence  of  etquis^  &c.,  in  the  earliest  and 
best  MSS.  of  Virgil.  Corssen  admits  ec  before/,  and  we  aire 
disposed  to  allow  that  Hen*  Miiller  may  be  right  in  his  cc 
furnacibn'  ecftamma  ec  fenestreis ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
et  maconis  manu  is  a  corruption  of  ec  m,  manu,  eo  medio  oi 
ec  medio ^  et  or  eafontia  of  ec  fontibii.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  ex  medio  ex  fontibu^  are  the  right  forms  here  concealed. 
So  fond  indeed  is  Herr  Miiller  of  this  ec  that  he  cannot  help 
foisting  it  into  a  fragm.  of  Sueius'  Puiii  (No.  3),  where  the 
MSS.  give  escam  hie  iure, 

A  similar  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
introducing  lum  li  for  Ulitm  iiii.    It  is  true  that  once  or  twice 
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the  shortened  form  seems  indicated  by  the  MSS.,  e^,  eodem 
pactolo  gannis  may  possibly  be  e,  pacto  *io  gannis^  though  it  can 
hardly  be  e,  pacto  li  oggannis ;  but  this  does  not  justify  Herr 
Miiller  in  writing  ueteratorem  luniy  defrudet  li  parcat  for  the 
//.  illum^  defrudet  ali  parcat  of  the  MSS.  :  and  the  editor 
himself  seems  to  fluctuate  on  -th^  matter,  for  xxix.  d^^  where 
the  MSS.  give  in  viellis  spem  esse  omnem^  he  \vrites  in  the 
text  in  me  illis^  and  only  suggests  in  me  lis  as  a  possibility. 
This  seems  to  us  a  strange  reserve ;  for  of  the  four  in- 
stances above  quoted  thi^  is  perhaps  the  least  harsh :  it 
certainly  does  not  look  barbarous  or  modern,  like  pacto  li 
oggannis. 

It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  with  all  these  defects 
Herr  Miiller's  Lucilius  shows  no  want  of  ingenuity.  We 
can  recall  many  instances  of  clever  emendation,  some  as  cer- 
tain as  emendation  can  be.  Thus  uiai  for  ;//>;/,  ubertim  for 
uberi^  caelum  bibat  for  caelum  uiuat^  ctaWdffotw  for  diallaxon, 
poleticon  (or  poeticon,  are  not  likely  to  be  improved. 

In  some  cases,  however,  we  prefer  the  emendations  of 
previous  editors.  Thus  in  the*  diflicult  lines  from  B.  iv. 
which  appear  in  Nonius,  Tisifone  titene  (tinete)  pulmonibus 
atque  adipe  unguem  Excoctum  attuli  Eumaiidibus  sanctissima 
Erynis,  Francken's  titthe  e,  and  Boot's  Eumetiisin  are  not 
supplanted  by  Herr  Miiller's  Tityi  and  Eumenidum ;  nor 
can  it  be  thought  satisfactory  in  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
metric  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  a  hiatus  in  attuli^  and 
to  read  ailulit  without  remark.  Take  again  Lachmann's 
restitution  of  iv.  22 — 

Quod  si  nulla  potest  mulicr  tarn  corpore  dnro 

Essetamen  tettero  maneat  quin  (MSS.  matieatque\  such'  laccrto 

Et  manans  uber  (MSS.  manus  ubcri)  Uutanti  in  suminc  sidat. 

Here  Herr  Miiller  has,  we  think,  seen  the  truth  in  retaining 
manus  and  writing  ubertim;  but  in  every  other  way  his  text  of 
the  fragment  is  a  retrogression.  He  writes  Quod  sin  ulla — 
matmt  quoi — and  (will  it  be  believed?)  Ei  manus.  And 
then  we  are  told  (p.  210)  that  Lachmann  had  tried  his  hand 
on  the  fragment  in  vain,  and  that  Herr  Miiller  has  settled 
it,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for  ever  !  If  again  Apuleius 
informs  us  that  Lucilius  attacked  two  youths  named  Macedo 
and  Gentius,  this  is  no  reason  for  altering  the  reading  of 
the  MSS.  of  Nonius,  hie  est  Macedo  si  agrion  longius  flaccet 
into  lu  e,  Macedo,  si  Gentiu  /.  /.,  and  rejecting  Quicheraf  s 
clever  simgion  /.  /  ;  or  at  least  so  plausible  an  emendation 
should  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  And  how  can 
Herr  Miiller  correct,  as  he  has  done,  rate  ad  catulos  accederc  (t) 
inultum  \xi\.o  ferai  ad  c,  overlooking  the  obvious  iratae  ? 

With  all  these  drawbacks  the  new  edition  of  Lucilius  is  a 
very  considerable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  literature  of  Rome.  The  editor  indeed  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  own  performance  as  naively  to  confess  his 
astonishment  at  the  difference  betwecfn  Dousa's  edition  and 
his  own,  and  to  institute  a  comparison  between  his  Lucilius 
and  the  immortal  Lucretius  of  I-Achmann.  This  is  on  a  par 
with  his  arrogant  abuse  of  Corssen,  Usener,  Ribbeck,  and 
other  leading  philologists  of  Germany ;  it  may  be  forgiven, 
but  it  does  not  diminish  the  distrust  with  which  his  own 
rash  statements  or  unconvincing  conjectures  are  received. 

R.  Ellis. 


Morosi's  Studies  on  ItaUan  Greek.  [Studi  sui  dialetti  greet  delta 
terra  aOtranto^  del  Prof.  Dott.  Giuseppe  Morosiy  preeeduto  da  una 
raceolta  di  eanti,  le^ende^prcverbi^  eindovinellinei dialetti  medesimi.] 
Lecce,  1870.     VIII.  and  214  pp.    40- 

The  Greek  language  is  at  present  still  spoken  in  eight  small 
towns  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otranto  and  Lecce : 
Martano,  Calimera,  Castrignano,  ZoUino,  Martignano,  Ster- 
natia,  Soleto,  and  Corigliano ;  not  long  since  Greek  was  also 
heard  at  Melpignano,  Curse,  Caprarica,  Cannole,  Cutrofiano, 


and  at  a  more  remote  period  at  Galatina.  In  Prof.  Morosi's 
excellent  treatise  we  receive  not  only  a  very  rich  collection 
of  popular  songs,  proverbs,  and  tales  in  the  dialect  of  this 
district,  but  also  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  origin  of  this  peculiar  Greek,  together  with  a 
history  of  the  Greek  colonies  founded  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

We  quite  agree  with  Prof.  Morosi  that  the  grammar  and 
general  character  of  this  branch  of  the  Greek  language  do 
not  allow  us  to  doubt  its  mediaeval  origin.  This  Greek 
shares  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  modem  dialects  at  present 
used  in  Greece  itself  It  is  indeed  an  original  development 
of  mediaeval  Greek,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  it 
should  have  been  strongly  alloyed  with  Italian  words  and 
inflexions ;  but  there  is  aibsolutely  nothing  to  justify  the 
inference  that  this  dialect  might  be  directly  descended  from 
the  Doric  Greek  once  spoken  in  that  part  of  Italy.  .It 
appears  almost  certain  that  Doric  Greek  had  completely 
died  out  under  the  sway  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors ;  and 
Prof  Morosi  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the  Greek 
colonies,  remnants  of  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  Italian 
Greci  of  our  days,  were  founded  in  the  reigns  of  Basilius  I. 
and  Leo  VI. — ie  the  time  in  which  the  Byzantine  power 
was  at  its  height  in  Italy  (p.  206).  The  arguments  employed 
by  Prof  Morosi  are  not  so  much  historical  as  linguistic,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  follow  them  while  difficult  not  to  be  con- 
,   vinced  by  them. 

The  texts  which  form  the  first  part  of  the  volume  have 
little  merit  when  considered  as  poetry,  but  are  of  great  value 
in  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  It  looks  strange  at  first  sight 
to  see  Greek  printed  in  Latin  letters  ;  but  in  the  first  place 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  themselves  do  not  employ 
Greek  characters,*  and  secondly  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  express  the  pronunciation  of  this  Greek  adequately  in 
anything  but  the  Latin  alphabet.  There  are  some  peculiari- 
ties which  render  this  dialect  sonTfewhat  perplexing  to  a 
scholar  not  accustomed  to  the  strange  freaks  of  modem 
Greek.  Take  e.g.  the  proverb  given  p.  77,  O  sciddo  pu 
elifth  en  dacchnni.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  this  is  in 
Greek  characters  o  aKv\o^  ttov  IfXakTff  (==  vXatcreT)  c€v 
ca^Kiwct,  **  a  dog  that  barks  does  not  bite."  But  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  convey  in  any  other  way  the  peculiar 
interchange  of  X  and  d  in  sciddo,  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
(TK  as  scy  the  shortened  form  hv  instead  of  ^eV,  and  the  strange 
elifti\  for  v\aK7a,  i.c,  cKv^a  }  i^In  the  same  manner  we 
believe  that  psero  is  less  puzzling  than  ^cpw  would  be  = 
f€/}tt',  ^Qvpw.  9  appears  sometimes  as  a  mfere  s  (pesdno,  irtOapw)] 
sometimes  as  /  {telo,  OdXw) ;  sometimes  as  a  mere  A  (hiatcra 
=a  9v^(a7epa — a  form  which  we  recommend  to  Prof  Key's 
notice.)  An  f  is  occasionally  turned  into  <y<r,  but  appears 
also  as /j,  e.g.  smifsane  (p.  56)  =  o^il^avc,  maddfsi  ^  ficra^i 
(not  /tcVafa,  as  the  author  says).  With  regard  to  the  vowels 
it  is  instructive  to  see  that  7  frequently  appears  as  e,  cf.  p. 
98,  where  c?fih-a,  fsero  {^»ipo^),  gherazo  (vv/jflfw),  and  other 
instances  are  given,  some  of  which  occur  also  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  modem  Greek,  e.g.  stdero  cr/ccfw,  which  occurs  in 
Solomos  and  is  the  only  form  given  by  Somavera.  We 
accept  this  fact  as  a  distinct  proof  of  the  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion of  r/  as  a  (German)  r-sound,  in  spite  of  Prof  Morosi's 
protests.     In  fact  Mullach*s  arguments  are  quite  ridiculous  ; 

♦  A  Greek  correspondent  quoted  by  Prof.  Comparetti  in  his  Sag^  dci 
dialetti  greci  delt  Italia  meridionale  (Pisa,  1866)  writes  :— **  En  su  grii/t> 
ma  ta  grammata  grica,  jadi  end  eft  grafome  ;  ce  su  pianno  grammata  pn 
mu  ttdiazzuttCy  aftdi  ene  psero  esprimepn  0  ndlimma  pu  turtea  ;"  which 
means  in  modem'Greek  A^  <roO  ypd4>(a  fii  tA  ypaucb.  (^XXi^ixd)  ypdfjLitara, 
diari  iStiyrt)  ilpLets  dbf  (rA)  ypdiftofiei^'  Kai  xidvw  (pjeraxetpl^o/Mi)  rA 
ypififMLTa  irov  fiov  cZrai  ti^iofUva,  dXXwf  Uv  i^eipta  (M)  ^KiftpAfffa  (expri- 
mere  >»  i^Tpifie^ta)  rb  6fd\rffM  (rijp  ifuKlay)  roO  r^ov. 
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it  suffices  to  say  that  he  adduces  7/709  as  an  argument  of  7 
—  i  because  7/7a«  =  rpfrf€vJ9.  Or  is  there  more  weight  in 
the  supposed  identity  of  ^Kta  and  Tku)  ?  But  a  dialect  which 
has  remained  isolated  for  centuries  does  not  change  its  pro- 
nunciation very  much,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  By- 
zantine colonists  who  settled  in  Italy  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  still  pronounced  7  =  6.  This  is  confirmed  by 
another  peculiarity,  i>.  the  pronimciation  of  v  as  ov,  which 
is  clearly  ancient  (p.  100). 

A  characteristic  change  is  that  of  x  u^to  A^  e.g.  x*^f^  being 
pronounced  as  Aoma,  or  rather  huma.  This  is  exacdy  what 
we  should  expect  on  Italian  soil  and  under  the  influence  of 
an  Italian  sky :  comp.  xi^  ^  Lat  {h)anser,  x^PJ^^^  ^^^^* 

We  think  that  even  the  desultory  observations  taken — 
almost  at  random— from  Prof.  Morosi's  work  will  suffice  to 
show  that  this  is  a  most  interesting  publication.  It  is  in 
foct  very  creditable  to  the  Italian  school  of  philologers 
trained  up  by  the  excellent  professor  Ascoli,  to  whom  Mr. 
Morosi  has  insciibed  his  volume.  We  cannot  but  speak  very 
highly  of  the  painstaking  and  methodical  execution  of  this 
work,  and  there  are  but  very  few  details  in  which  we  should 
venture  to  disagree  with  the  author.  He  has  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  ttrm  godisftna,  *'  giovane  sposa  ;" 
but  neither  what  he  suggests  (p.  160)  nor  Ascoli's  derivation 
(p.  213)  from  the  ^\2iVomc  gosphdina  appears  probable.  We 
thmk  that  it  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  olxoBeinroiva,  comp. 
the  common  Greek  form  oiKOKvpa  (or  voiKOKvpd,  comp.  vwfio^ 
—  i5/*o»).*  The  Xjtrm ploftfio^  "mi  corico,  dormo,"  is  wrongly 
derived  from  uiri/oi/w^(p.  174) ;  it  should  be  rather  the  com- 
mon avKovtu  used  in  the  sense  of  airXovofiat,  "  1  stretch  my- 
self." In  the  mediaeval  compositions  which  will  shortly 
be  published  by  the  present  writer  this  word  occurs  seversd 
times  of  persons  lying  down  to  sleep.  We  have  also  been 
much  interested  in  the  peculiar  use  of  iroXefiw  and  its  deriva- 
tives in  the  sense  oi  lavoro  la  catnpagna  (p.  162  and  p.  167), 
which  confirms  and  supplements  my  own  note  on  the  earlier 
version  ofBeKiadpio^  (Hamburg,  1873),  ^-  43^-  With  regard 
to  ascadt  =*  &aKdht,  "  fig,"  Prof.  Morosi's  suggestion  (p.  213) 
is  no  doubt  right. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  living  dialects  of  the  Greek 
language  are  now  undergoing  very  careful  investigation,  but 
we  wovdd  wish  that  all  works  in  this  department  might  be  as 
well  executed  as  Prof.  Morosi's  StudL  The  indefatigable 
editor  of  the  veoeKKifviKa  avaKeicra  published  by  the  Philolo- 
gical Society  na/>i'a<r<ro9  at  Athens,  M.  Deffiier,  promises  a 
collection  of  dialectic  words :  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  get  it 
soon,  and  in  a  convenient  form.  There  are  many  happy  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  these  dialects ;  as  an  instance  we 
may  quote  from  Italian  Greek  apfxoala  "  matrimonium," 
which  we  think  much  prettier  than  the  ordinary  virav^peia. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  shall  more  and  more  perceive  the 
uninterrupted  connexion  between  the  present  speech  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  ancient  dialects,  which  is  after  aU  the  most 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  absurd  theory  of  a  complete  dis- 
appearance of  native  Greek  in  Greece  itself. 

W.  Wagner. 


Intelligence, 

The  newly  discovered  mediseval  poem  which  we  mentioned  some 
time  ago  appears  now  to  be  by  a  certain  'AKplras.  The  MS.  is  at  present 
on  its  way.  to  Paris,  and  the  whole  is  about  to  be  edited  conjointly  by 
Mr.  £.  Legrand  and  Constantine  Sathas. 

Lovers  of  mediaeval  literature  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Meister  has  added  an  edition  of  Dares  Phrygius  DeExcidio  Troiae  to  his 
former  edition  of  Dict]^  Cretensis  {fipkemeris  Belli  Troiani).  The  new 
edition  of  Dares  contains  also  an  elaborate  introduction  giving  a  risumi 
of  the  investigations  concerning  the  medisevaJ  imitations  of  Dares. 

*Tfais  suggestion  has  also  been  made  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Uterarische 
CentraUdatt.  9^  8^  ipxot^jhia. 


The  new  edition  of  Cicero's  Epistles  by  Wescnberg  is  now  complete. 
This  Danish  scholar  had  already  been  favourablv  known  to  the  students 
of  Cicero  by  many  excellent  and  briUiant  emendations,  but  he  has  now 
conferred  a  great  boon  upon  all  lovers  of  Cicero  by  giving  the  results  of 
his  critical  investigations  in  a  handy  edition  easily  accessible  to  all,  while 
his  former  publications  were  very  difficult  to  obtain.  He  promises  10  add 
a  separate  fasciculus  in  which  he  intends  to  comment  at  more  length  on 
the  most  important  of  his  numerous  emendations. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  Iliad  by  La  Roche 
(whose  school  edition  was  reviewed  in  the  Academy  some  time  ago)  have 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Teubner.  The  critical  apparatus  appears 
to  be  very  valuable,  but  judgment  must  be  suspended  until  the  appearance 
of  the  volume  containing  the  Prolegomena. 

An  interesting  volume  of  Greek  Popular  Songs,  most  of  them  taken 
from  a  MS.  anterior  to  the  year  1550,  will  be  shortly  published  by  Messrs. 
Maisonneuve  at  Paris  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Legrand,  who  has  also  added 
a  French  translation  of  these  poems. 

Messrs.  Teubner  are  at. out  to  publish  a  larg*  edition  of  the  Roman 
history  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  by  Prof.  A.  Kiessling  of  Greifs* 
wald.  As  is  well  known  to  our  readers  a  smaller  edition  of  the  same 
author  has  already  been  issued  by  the  same  editor  in  the  Bidl,  Teubner- 
tana.  The  new  edition  is  intended  to  bring  a  complete  critical  appa- 
ratus, an  tndex  verborum.  Prolegomena  and  Quaestiones  Dionysianae 
on  the  sources  of  the  author  and  some  grammatical  and  stylistic  pecu- 
liarities, together  with  an  account  of  the  editor's  emendations.  We  may 
add  that  many  new  emendations  are  to  be  expected,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  which  the  editor  himself  allows  to  be  in  want  of  carefhl 
revising.  We  hope  that  we  may  in  time  also  get  an  edition  of  the  critical 
and  rhetorical  treatises  of  Dionysius  by  the  same  editor,  these  works 
being  greatly  in  want  of  critical  revision,  and  moreover  accessible  to  most 
scholars  only  in  the  disgraceful  Tauchnitz  edition. 

Messrs.  Teubner  advertise  also  new  editions  of  yusfinus  by  Franz 
RUhl,  a  gentleman  already  favourably  known  by  t^o  scholarly  treatises 
on  the  mediaeval  circulation  and  the  MSS.  of  this  author. 

Dr.  Hermann  Peter  is  about  to  issue  a  school  edition  of  Ovid's  FasH 
with  German  notes. 

The  late  Professor  Holtzmann's  German  Antiquities  have  just  been 
published.  They  include  an  edition,  translation,  and  elucidation  of 
Tacitus'  Germama.    The  editor  is  Alfred  Holder. 

Professor  Bursian's  important  work  on  the  Geography  of  Greece  is 
now  complete  in  two  volumes,  with  15  maps. 

Blvlsta  di  FUolosia  e  d'  Istruzione  classica  ;  direttori  G.  Muller  e 
D.  Pezzi.  Roma,  Torino,  Firenze:  Ermanno  Loescher.  Fasc.  1-9.  1872, 
1873. — We  have  received  the  fasciculi  of  a  new  and  important  philolo- 
gical journal  published  monthly  in  Turin  under  the  direction  of  Professon 
Giuseppe  Mdller  and  Domenico  Pezzi.  The  Rvvista  di  Fil<dogia  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeftil  signs  of  that  renewed  activity  in  classical  study 
which  we  rejoice  to  perceive  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  learn  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  Professor  Miiller' though  by 
birth  a  German  speaks  of  Italy  as  being  to  him  '*  terra  ospitale,  e,  come 
seconda  patria,  pregiata  e  diletta."  He  is  now  at  Turin,  having'  taught 
in  former  years  at  Pavia  and  Padua,  and  his  most  recent  work  appears  to 
be  a  Greek  lexicon.  Pezzi  has  published  lately  a  Latin  grammar  on 
modem  philological  principles,  and  contributes  some  important  articles 
on  classical  instruction  in  Italy,  besides  minor  papers,  in  one  of  which  he 
ably  defends  and  illustrates  the  locative  origin  of  the  genitive  of  the  O  de- 
clension. Besides  the  directors  the  most  frequent  contributors  are  G. 
Flechia,  Gaetano  Oliva  (of  Rovigo),  Vegezzi-KuscaJla,  D.  Carutti  (of 
Rome),  D.  Comparetti  (Professor  of  Greek  at  Pisa),  and  Vigilio  Inama. 
Of  these  Prof.  Flechia  is  well  known  as  the  first  Italian  who  published 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  as  the  first  who  gave  scientific  treatment  to 
the  Italian  dialects  on  comparative  principles,  and  as  a  successful  and 
laborious  teacher  of  the  philology  of  language.  All  readers  of  the 
Academy  know  the  name  of  Comparetti  Irom  Liebrecht's  recent  article 
on  his  VirgiHo  nel  Medio  Evo,  Inama  has  published  a  Greek  grammar; 
Carutti  has  edited  the  Satire  of  Solpida,  and  defends  its  antiquity 
against  Boot  and  Teuffel.  Francesco  d  Ovidio  (another  contributor)  has 
written  on  the  origin  of  the  single  form  of  inflexion  in  the  Italian  noun. 
Vegezzi-Ruscalla  appears  to  be  strong  on  the  Romance  languages  in 
general :  he  notices  the  curious  indefinite  article  in  Proven9al  en  and  na^ 
which  he  is  inclined  to  derive  from  the  Celtic.  A  derivation  of  Flechia's 
(noticed  p.  147)  is  interesting  as  showing  how  serious  et>mology  may 
destroy  ethnological  theories  based  on  guesswork.  The  Sardinian  nuraghe 
have  often  been  interpreted  as  Phoenician  in  name  and  origin.  Wluit- 
ever  may  be  their  origin,  the  name  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  any  longer, 
as  he  seems  to  have  proved  that  it  is  only  a  corruption  from  tome 
provincial  Latin  derivative  of  murus,  parallels  to  which  exist  as  Lombard 
muracca  and  Venetian  murazsd.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  tlie 
Latin  equivalent  would  not  rather  be  muratae  than  muraces^  notwith- 
standing the  parallel  between ^rra^^^  and _/^r«flf«».  The  chief  foreign 
contributors  are  Th.  Mommsen,  and  G.  M.  Thomas  (of  Munich) ;  the 
former  gives  two  papers,  one  on  a  graffito  of  the  year  243  A.D.  on  the 
handle  of  a  silver  cup  in  the  Turin  Museum,  the  other  on  some  points 
in  the  geography  of  ancient  Piedmont,  the  chief  being  the  determination 
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of  the  site  of  Clastid'mm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  contribution  Asides  those  already  touched  upon 
is  a  fnLgment  of  a  Greek  philosophical  treatise  from  a  palimpsest  MS. 
of  the  Gospels  at  Bobbio,  m  which  a  passage  of  the  Parmenides  is  quoted. 
These  details  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  journal, 
which  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  organ  of  communication.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  writers  should'  be  much  more  &miliar  with  what  is 
being  done  in  Germany  than  in  fln^land  ;  but  we  hope  that  English 

Eiblisbers  will  send  new  philological  books  to  the  Rivista^  and  that 
nglish  scholars  will  do  something  to  support  it.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  as  great  a  community  of  feeling  between  Italy  and  England  as 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  or  rather  philology  ought  to  rise  above 
nationality  entirely  and  draw  its  vitality  *altke  from  every  soil. 


ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY, 

Mr.  Skeat  writes  to  us  that  the  formation  of  an  *'  English  Dialect 
Society "  has  been  successfully  accomplishe<),  and  already  consists  of 
about  forty  members,  several  of  whom  are  known  writers  upon  English 
dialects,  or  have  contributed  valuable  publications  to  the  London 
Philological  Society  or  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  But  the  list 
ought  to  qontain  many  hundred  names,  and  probably  will  do  so  as  soon 
as  the  society's  existence  becomes  generally  known.  With  this  view, 
the  subscription  has  been  limited  to  only  kal/z.  guinea  per  annum,  for 
which  sum  every  member  (who  ht^s  paid)  will  receive  one  copy  of  every 
publication  i.ssued  during  the  year.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to 
oring  together  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  to  combine 
the  labours  of  collectors  by  providing  a  common  centre  and  >*  eans  of 
record,  to  publish  (under  proper  revision)  MS.  collections  of  words, 
and  to  supply  information  to  collectors.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be 
done  is  to  maJce  a  complete  list  of  all  books  not  in  the  usual  '*  printer's 
Enirlisli."  This  should  contain  a  list  of  all  Lowland-Scotch  books  later 
than  A.D.  1707  (see  Murray's  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland^ 
p.  74),  and  all  books  in  English  dialects  that  are  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  J. 
K.  Smith's  list,  published  in  1839.  ' 

The  names  of  intending  subscribers  and  workers  should  be  sent  in  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  appear  in  the  amended  pros- 
pectus, to  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks.  Rough  copies  of  the  prospectus  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  hon.  secretary.  The  treasurer  is  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cartmell,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  the  subscription,  half  a 
guinea  per  annum  ;  the  bankers,  J.  Mortlock  &  Co  ,  Cambridge  ;  the 
lecreiary,  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Cintra-terrace,  Cambridge  ;  and  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 

Donations  of  spare  copies  of  local  pamphlets  in  dialectic  spelling 
(m;\ny  of  which  are  inexpensive  but  not  always  easy  to  obtain)  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Information  about  .Scottish  books  is  much  wanted ; 
probably  the  names  of  many  are  to  be  found  in  booksellers'  catalogues 
in  the  north.  The  society  has  already  to  thank  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte  for  his  present  of  a  copy  of  his  '*  Deuxieme  Catalogue  des 
ouvrages  destin^  ^  faciliter  l'£tude  comparative  des  lafigues  Euro- 
peennes,'*  together  with  a  supplement. 
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Bed  Cotton  Ni£rbt  Gap  Country;  or,  Turf  and  Towers*  By  Robert 
Brownings  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1873. 

When     Mr.    Browning   published   Dramatis  Persona   in 
1864  it  seemed  permissible  to  suppose  that  his  reputation 
was  in  some  sense  fixed.     It  was  generally  admitted  that  his 
poetiy  had  certain  faults  ;  it  was  coming  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  also  certain  merits  whose  value  might  be 
open  to  discussion  but  in  any  case  deserved  to  be  rated 
high.     It  seemed  too  that  criticism  might  be  spared  the 
sterile  labour  of  balancing  the  faults  against  the  merits  when 
one  grew  visibly  out  of  the  other,  and  might  settle  down  at 
leisure  to  the  fruitful  work  of  analysing  the  sources  of  the 
author's  undeniable  power,  if  it  was  too  early  to  hope  to 
ascertain  his  literary  rank.     Since  then  Mr.  Browning  has 
resolved  to  make  the  British  public  like  him  \  he  has  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  get  rid  of  the  faults  which  went  naturally 
mth  the  merits  that  he  had  \  perhaps  it  was  hardly  sur- 
prising that  in  spite  of  his  stupendous  devemess  he  has  fallen 
into  other  faults  which  naturally  go  with  merits  which  he 
will  never  have.     We  do  not  mean  that  his  work  is  falling 
off,  or  that  his  own  public  have  a  right  to  be  disappointed, 
but  they  have  a  right  to  feel  disconcerted.    Every  new  book 
\%  a  surprise  to  them,  they  never  know  what  to  expect  of 
him ;  not  because  he  is  always  putting  forth  new  powers,  but 
because  he  is  always  inventing  fresh  uses  for  old  powers. 
The  mere  astonishing  bulk  and  completeness  of  the  Rif^ 
and  the  Book  extorted  too  unlimited  admiration  for  it  to 
be  obvious  at  once  that  clearness  was  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  prolixity,  and  even  if  it  had  been  obvious  it  might 
have  been  retorted  that  Sordello  was  prolix  without  being 
clear.       But    Balaustion^s   Adventure  and   Prince  Hohen- 
stid-Schwangau   suggested  a  more  alarming   suspicion :  it 
almost  looked  as  if  in  rubbing  off  his  roughness  Mr.  Brown- 
ing would  rub  off  his  distinction  too— as  if  he  would  file  away 
asperities  till  nothing  was  left  except  an  ingeniously  intricate 
arrangement  of  too  sterling  common  sense.     Such  fears  were 
happ3y  set  at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  .  Fifine :  the  pro- 
fane might  object  that  the  old  harshness  and  obsciuity  were 
if  possible  exaggerated,  but  the  faithful  easily  overlooked 
those  familiar  blemishes  (and  afler  all  the  meaning  had  more 


roorn  in  the  Alexandrine  couplets  than  in  the  rhyming 
heroics  of  Sorddlo)  \  it  was  enough  for  them  to  recover  the 
old  shifting  subtlety  of  suggestion,  the  rapid  depth  of  insight, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Even  in  Fifine 
however  it  was  possible  to  trace  new  aims  which  mingled 
themselves  with  the  familiar  charm :  the  dramatic  power 
was  unimpaired,  but  it  was  less  disinterested,  less  impersonal 
than  in  most  of  the  earlier  work :  the  author  seemed  re- 
solved to  get  out  of  the  ideal  medium  altogether  into  the 
actual  workaday  world,  and,  though  this  was  not  altogether 
a  novelty,  he  was  preoccupied  with  some  didactic  purpose. 
Both  the  last  characteristics  come  out  very  strongly  in  Turf 
and  Towers;  but,  like  everything  else  that  Mr.  Browning  has 
published  since  Dramatis  PersomSy  it  compels  us  to  revise 
our  estimate  of  him.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  clearness 
here,  there  is  no  excess  of  rapidity  to  create  confusion,  but . 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  a  resolute  pursuit  of 
purely  artistic  graces.  Talleyrand  used  to  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  spoke  French  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  : 
Mr.  Browning  has  practised  elegance  and  irony  and  other 
refinements  of  a  Platonic  dialogue  with  a  vehement  uncom- 
promising energy  which  cannot  but  deepen  our  admiration 
of  his  prodigious  intellectual  force. 

In  form  the  book  is  an  expansion  and  illustration  of  two 
conceits  which  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  authoj  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Miss  Thackeray ;  in  substance 
it  is  an  account  of  a  recent  cause  cH^bre^  improved  intoa  sermon 
against  Ultramontanism  and  the  particular  form  of  pietism 
known  by  the  convenient  misnomer  of  Mariolatiy.  It  seems 
Miss  Thackeray  has  nicknamed  a  part  of  Normandy,  and  con- 
templates or  contemplated  writing  a  book  with  the  nickname 
for  title ;  and  he  leads  up  to  this  statement  elaborately  for  many 
lines,  then  he  devotes  many  more  to  the  startling  suggestion 
which  is  only  reached  after  three  hundred  and  fifty  lines — 

**  White  Cotton  Night  Cap  Country  :  excellent, 
Why  not  Red  Cotton  Night  Cap  Countiy  too?" 

As  none  of  the  Norman  peasants  wear  red  nightcaps,  and 
as  that  part  of  Normandy  is  remarkably  moral,  of  course 
the  suggestion  looks.paradoxical  whether  we  take  it  literally  or 
symbolically.  For  the  remainder  of  the  prelude,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  a  quarter  of  the  book,  the  author  keeps  playing 
with  this  paradox,  exaggerating  it,  putting  forth  littie  feints  in 
defence  of  it,  coaxing  odd  varieties  of  suggestion  out  of  it  with 
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an  inventive  persevering  ingenuity  that  is  sometimes  almost 
amusing,  as  where  he  suggests  an  exhibition  of  nightcaps  to 
succeed  the  exhibition  of  old  fiddles  at  South  Kensington. 
All  the  while  he  is  feeling  his  way  to  the  real  subject,  the 
tragical  fate  of  a  retired  goldsmiUi  who  lived  with  a  lady 
who  passed  for  his  wife  in  the  odoiur  of  ecclesiastical  respect- 
ability as  an  extravagantly  generous  devotee  of  a  miraculous 
image  of  Our  Lady  known  as  La  Ravissante,  a  corruption, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  of  Rare  Vissante,  the  old  name 
of  the  district.  His  apparent  blamelessness,  substantial 
wisdom,  and  unbroken  prosperity  are  dwelt  upon  with  an 
emphasis  that  is  not  unimpressive,  and  then  we  have  the 
announcement — 

**  Now  comes  my  moment,  with  the  thrilling  throw 
Of  curtain  from  each  side  a  shrouded  case. 
Don't  the  rings  shriek  an  ominous  *  Ha  !  ha  ! 
So  you  take  Human  Nature  upon  trust  ? ' 
List  but  with  like  trust  to  an  incident 
Which  speedily  shall  make  quite  Red  enough 
Bum  out  of  yonder  spotless  napery  ! " 

After  this  we  have  practically  done  with  the  first  title,  which 
explains  how  the  book  came  to  be  written ;  but  before  we 
can  come  to  the  main  story  the  second  title  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  better  worth  explaining  than  the  first,  for  it 
really  gives  the  key  to  the  temper  in  which  the  author  wishes 
us  to  approach  the  subject,  and  this  time  the  explanation  is 
got  over  in  about  three  hundred  lines.  This  is  not  too 
much  to  make  us  familiar  with  two  metaphors,  both  subtle 
and  significant,  which  are  strangely  intertwined  with  each 
other  and  with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  poem. 
After  Mr.  Browning  has  set  forth  with  picturesque  energy 
his  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  debris  of  ruinous  buildings 
and  of  ruinous  creeds  ought  to  be  cleared  away  at  every 
aesthetic  sacrifice,  while  the  parts  of  the  ruin  which  are 
still  in  stable  equilibrium  may  be  left  undisturbed  if  desired, 
he  proceeds  to  suggest  another  contrast  between  the 
ramparts  on  which  the  sentries  used  to  pace  and  the  smooth 
turf  that  they  enclose  below ;  and  this  is  an  allegory  of  the  faith 
we  profess  to  defend  and  the  pleasure  which  we  find  it 
natural  to  enjoy.  From  this  point  the  poem  proceeds  as  Mr. 
Browning  promised  "  so  straight  to  end  "  with  a  very  telling 
directness :  Leonce  Miranda  was  the  son  of  a  fervent 
Castilian  and  a  sceptical  Frenchwoman ;  he  himself  was  en- 
dowed with  exuberant  physical  vitality,  which  had  no  oudet 
except  work  in  his  father's  shop  in  the  week  And  a  spree  at 
the  end  of  it.  These  escapades  seem  to  have  been  kept 
within  limits  by  a  shrewd  shallow  cunning  of  which  its 
possessor  boasted^  in  letters  read  in  court.  Of  course  these 
amusements  were  quite  compatible  with  unshaken  belief  in 
La  Ravissante  and  a  firm  intention  to  reform  and  settle 
down.  The  conflict  between  faith  and  inclination  only 
began  when  he  was  permanently  fascinated  by  acomparatively 
respectable  and  ambitious  adventuress  who  in  the  first  in- 
stance represents  herself  as  an  injured  innocent,  the  victim  of 
destiny  in  general,  and  "Loid  N.,  an  aged  but  illus- 
trious Duke,"  in  particular.  The  chronology  of  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  liaison  is  obscure,  but  the  order  of  events 
was  as  follows  :  the  hero  discovers  that  his  mistress  is  not  a 
heroine,  and  has  been  maintained  hitherto  by  one  Cennino 
Centofanti,  who  is  very  ready  to  transfer  his  expensive  fa- 
vourite to  her  new  possessor.  Next  the  hero's  brother  and 
confidant,  and  then  his  father  die,  and  his  mother,  who 
though  sceptical  by  temper  is  in  practice  a  strict  Catholic, 
consents  to  tolerate  the  connection,  which  has  to  be  avowed 
at  last,  as  the  lady's  husband  turns  up  in  the  person  of  a 
fashionable  tailor  established  just  opposite  the  hero's  shop 
in  the  Place  Vendonie,  and  brings  an  action  for  separation. 
The  pair  retire  from  the  scandal  to  the  country-house  which 
Miranda  the  elder  had  bought  at  Clairvaux  and  restore  it 


if  possibly  rather  too  prettily,  and  live  there  very  happily — 
the  lady  having  a  talent  for  knowing  when  she  was  well  off, 
and  the  gentleman  having  a  number  of  accomplishments 
which  he  carried  far  enough  to  give  elegance  to  idleness.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  Miranda  is  summoned  to  Paris  on 
business,  as  he  has  been  spending  rather  too  fast :  some  distant 
cousins  who  have  managed  the  shop  persuade  the  mother 
to  exert  her  influence  against  a  connection  which  she  might 
once  have  broken  off.  As  it  is  she  only  succeeds  in  pro- 
voking a  painful  scene,  after  which  her  son  tries  to  drown  him- 
self;  he  is  saved  and  nursed  by  his  mistress,  who  spirits  him 
up  to  assert  his  independence  rather  too  harshly.  Alitaost 
immediately  after  this  he  is  summoned  to  his  mother's  death- 
bed, where  the  cousins  have  prepared  a  scene  to  persuade 
him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  killing  her,  in  the  not  un- 
founded hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  atone  for  her  death 
by  giving  up  to  them  the  wealth  which  has  proved  a  snare 
to  him.  When  the  arrangements  were  almost  completed 
Miranda  shut  himself  up  to  read  his  beloved's  letters  before 
burning  them,  and  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  expiation  to  bum  his  own  hands  with  them.  This  is 
the  central  horror  of  the  book,  and  we  are  prepared  for  it 
beforehand  by  many  dark  allusions  which  are  so  ingenious 
as  to  make  us  hope  that  they  are  not  meant  to  be  thril- 
ling. The  idea  was  carried  out  in  a  state  of  delirious  exal- 
tation which  precluded  all  sense  of  pain,  whence  the 
surgeon  who  attended  him  inferred  that  he  had  been  driven 
mad  by  spiritual  terrors,  while  Mr.  Browning  finds  a  proof 
of  the  separate  existence  of  soul  and^odj;,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  if  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  case,  might 
perhaps  infer  the  independence  of  separate  nervous  currents 
and  the  power  of  one  to  neutralise  others.  This  exaltation 
continued  during  the  whole  of  Miranda's  convalescence, 
only  disturbed  by  a  fear  that  as  he  waf  still  haunted  by  the 
image  of  a  woman  he  could  not  marry  his  expiation  was 
incomplete.  At  last  he  was  well  enough  to  go  out,  and 
went  straight  to  his  mistress  (whom  the  cousins  had 
vainly  tried  to  send  on  a  wild  goose  chase  to  Portu- 
gal), brought  her  back  with  the.  announcement  (which 
we  suppose  must  have  been  really  made  as  it  leads  to 
nothing  in  the  poem)  that  her  sex  is  changed  and  that 
she  is  his  brother.  Having  now  made  the  discovery  that 
turf  is  solid  as  well  as  towers,  iir  other  words  that  he  can 
calculate  as  certainly  on  his  habitual  desires  as  upon  the 
beliefs  which  he  supposes  himself  to  hold,  he  determines  to 
keep  his  property  in  the  hope  that  in  some  form  or  other 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  the  Church's  leave  to  live  with  the 
woman  whom  he  cannot  give  up.  Accordingly  he  sells  the 
business  to  his  cousins  on  strict  business  terms,  and  goes 
down  to  Clairvaux  to  take  religious  advice.  Mr.  Browning 
it  seems  has  a  friend  at  Saint  Rambert  to  whom  he  thinks 
poor  Miranda  might  have  applied  with  great  profit,  but  he 
went  to  La  Ravissante  instead.  Hereupon  we  have  a  very 
clever  dissertation  on  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  men 
according  to  their  actual  belief  to  prepare  us  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  action  of  the  representatives  of  La  Ravissante.  They 
told  the  lovers  a  rather  pretty  story  of  a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury husband  and  wife  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  parted 
to  enter  religion,  and  insisted  unequivocally  that  it  was 
thdr  duty  to  follow  such  an  excellent  example  ;  but  as  the 
lovers  could  not  or  would  not  part  their  advisers  were 
content  to  accept  their  liberality  in  the  hope  that  their  alms 
might  win  for  them  the  grace  of  conversion.  Miranda  gave 
lavishly,  and  among  other  extravagances  went  a  pilgrimage 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  on  his  knees,  while  his  companion, 
who  humoured  his  devotion,  encouraged  him  to  keep  up  his 
accomplishments :  he  painted  pictures  with  his  mouth, 
played   the  piano  with  his  toes,  and  as  he  had  artificial 
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hands  made  shot  with  them  and  never  missed  his  bird. 
Two  years  passed  not  unhappily  till  on  the  twentieth 
of  April,  1870,  Miranda,  who  had  been  heard  by  one  of  the 
gardeners  to  speak  of  angels  who  would  take  him,  was  seen 
by  the  same  gardener'  to  step  over  the  rails  on  the  top  of  his 
belvedere  and  plunge  forward.  Of  course  he  was  taken  up 
dead  :  his  companion  maintained  that  he  had  overbalanced 
himself  in  arranging  the  flowers  :  the  author  assumes  that 
he  had  appealed  to  La  Ravissante  to  work  a  miracle  which 
would  have  converted  him  and  the  world.  By  his  will  he 
left  his  property  to  his  patroness  to  be  administered  by  his 
companion  during  her  life.  His  cousins  tried  to  set  the  will 
aside  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  l)ut  after  a  delay  of  two 
years  it  was  affirmed  on  a  trial  where  the  materials  for  the 
book  came  out,  and  the  author  saw  the  lady  in  possession 
last  autumn  with  a  bright  yellow  chignon  which  he  remem- 
bers though  he  has  forgotten  her  face. 

It  is  a  serious  misfortune  to  any  man  to  have  his  heart 
set  on  living  with  another  man's  wife,  especially  in  a  country 
where  marriage  is  indissoluble.  Mr.  Browning  seems  to 
think  that  this  misfortune  was  immensely  aggravated  by 
Miranda's  belief  in  La  Ravissante,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  but  for  this  belief  he  would  not  have  burnt  off  his 
bands  or  jumped  off  the  belvedere  or  even  tried  to  drown 
himself;  but  Mr.  Browning  apparently  wishes  us  to  suppose 
that  if  he  had  seen  through  this  belief  he  would  have  found 
it  easier  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and  here  jve  find  it  hard 
to  follow  the  author.  Perhaps  too  he  is  over  severe  on  the 
monks  and  nuns  who  took  Miranda's  alms :  at  worst  their 
indulgence  gave  him  two  years  of  life  in  which  if  he  did 
not  conquer  his  love  he  did  much  to  conquer  his  weakness. 

Though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Browning  has  made 
his  story  a  vehicle  for  inadequate  discussion  of  important 
theories  this  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his  discussion  of 
the  two  principal  characters.  Considering  his  intolerance 
of  all  the  hero's  attempted  compromises  with  duty  it  is 
curious  how  S3n[npathetically  he  handles  the  heroine.  One 
hardly  knows  whether  it  is  a  compliment  or  not  to  say  that 
her  portrait  reminds  us  of  Balzac's  chapter,  "  Comme  quoi 
le  Rat  est  un  animal  comtrucieurJ*  At  any  rate  one  gets  a 
very  clear  and  not  unpleasant  idea  of  a  good-natured 
managing  woman  with  a  great  talent  for  being  responsive 
and  much  genuine  active  kindliness  resting  on  a  foundation 
of  cool  quiet  selfishness.  She  seems  to  have  taken  a  very 
sensible  view  of  the  situation  from  first  to  last,  though  most 
readers  will  be  inclined  like  the  author  to  blame  her  for 
basing  her  estimate  exclusively  upon  data  which  could  be 
verified.  Still  better  is  the  account  of  how  the  rich  simple 
nature  of  the  hero  gradually  gains  depth  and  light  and  even 
something  like  purity  in  the  conflict  between  two  incom- 
patible ideals,  both,  the  author  holds,  unworthy  of  the  loyalty 
which  it  strives  to  yield  to  both.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
flict he  attains  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  worth  and  strength 
of  one  of  his  ideals  which  can  be  tested  here,  and  puts  the 
power  of  the  other  to  a  test  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
decisive  and  is  not  irrational  fi:om  his  point  of  view.  If 
the  author  had  been  seeking  arguments  against  the  hero's 
creed  he  might  have  found  one  in  the- difficulty  of  finding 
scope  in  that  creed  for  recognition  of  this  spiritual  progress. 

Perhaps  Miranda's  monologue  before  he  leaps  from  the 
belvedere  would  have  been  richer  and  subtler  if  the  author 
had  not  remembered  a  little  too  clearly  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  articulating  his  own  thoughts;  but  even  with  this 
drawback  it  falls  little  if  at  all  below  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Browning's  best  work,  and  it  is  led  up  to  with  an  energy 
which  doubles  its  value :  consequently  extracts  cannot  do 
it  justice,  but  we  extract  some  of  the  deepest  and  strongest 
lines,  in  which  .the  hero  states  the  problem  of  his  life : — 


*'  O  you  were  no  whit  clearlier  Queen,  I  see, 
Throughout  the  life  that  roUs  out  ribbon-like 
Its  shotsilk  length  behind  me,  than  the  strange 
Mystery — how  shall  I  denominate 
The  unrobed  one  ?    Robed  you  go  and  crowned  as  well. 
Named  by  the  nations  :  she  is  hard  to  name. 
Though  you  have  spelt  out  certain  characters 
Obscure  upon  what  fillet  binds  her  brow, 
Lust  of  the  fltsh^  lust  of  the  eyes,  lifis  pride, 
•  So  adl  her  and  contemn  the  enchantress.' — *  Crush 
The  despot,  and  recover  liberty  I ' 
Cry  despot  and  enchantress  at  each  ear. 

*  *    .  •  *  *  • 

You  spoke  first,  promised  best,  and  threatened  most ; 

The  other  never  threatened,  promised,  spoke 

A  single  word,  but  when  your  part  was  done 

Lifted  a  finger,  and  I,  prostrate,  knew 

Films  were  about  me,  though  you  stood  aloof 

Smiling  or  frowning.    *  Where  is  power  like  mine 

To  punish  or  reward  thee  ?    Rise,  thou  fool ! 

Will  to  be  free,  and,  lo,  I  left  thee  loose  ! ' 

Did  I  not  will,  and  could  I  rise  a  whit  ? 

I^y  I,  at  any  time,  content  to  lie  ? 

To  lie,  at  all  events,  brings  pleasure :  make 

Amends  by  undemanded  pam  !  I  said. 

Did  not  you  prompt  me  ?     *  Purchase  now  by  pain 

Pleasure  hereafter  in  the  world  to  come  I ' 

I  could  not  pluck  my  heart  out,  as  you  bade, 

Unbidden,  I  burned  off  my  hands  at  least. 

My  soul  retained  its  treasure ;  but  my  purse 

Lightened  itself  with  much  alacrity. 

Well,  where  is  the  reward?*'  G.  A,  SiMCOX. 

Notes  and  Intelligence. 

We  ought  to  have  spoken  sooner  of  two  collections  of  reprinted 
papers  by  Dr.  Dasent  and  Canon  Kingsley  issued  respectively  by 
Messrs,  Chapman  &  Hall  and  Macmillan.  Dr.  Dasent's  is 
entitled  Jest  and  Earnest;  the  Jest  consists  of  some  political 
jeux  <r esprit  which  had  a  succes  (Toccasion  and  of  some 
energetic-fooling  about  the  bracing  discomforts  which  cockneys 
can  find  in  Faroe  and  the  oddities  of  Wildbad.  In  the  last 
there  is  a  rather  amusing  Munchausenade  about  the  great  opal 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia  ;  but  in  general  the  fun  depends  rather 
on  a  combination  of  intellectual  vigour  with  high  animal  spirits 
than  on  any  fresh  or  subtle  sense  of  actual  or  imaginary  incon- 
gruities. The  Earnest  consists  partly  of  essays  on  £nglish 
philology,  which  when  first  published  did  much  to  popularize 
what  was  then  known,  and  even  now  would  interest  and  .instruct 
persons  beginning  the  subject,  and  partly  of  a  very  vigorous  and 
picturesque  though  not  very  critical  version,  of  the  reigns  of 
Magnus  and  Harold  Hardrada^  and  as  much  of  English  history 
as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  invasion  of  the  latter.  This 
part  of  the  book  will  have  a  permanent  value  until  the  Norse 
sources  shall  have  been  made  accessible  to  English  readers  by 
a  scientific  historian. 

Plays  and  Puritans,  the  best  of  Canon  Kingsley's  contribu- 
tions to  the  North  British  Review^  had  already  been  reprinted 
in  his  Miscellanies,  It  certainly  established  two  points  of 
some  importance  ;  that  the  drama  was  in  full  decadence  when 
suppressed,  and  was  moreover  almost  as  licentious  as  under 
Charles  1 1.,  and  that  English  gentlemen  have  adopted  the  Puritan 
standard  of  dress.  The  inference  is  that  the  Puritans  were  in 
their  generation  the  representatives  of  good  taste  and  good 
morals.  A  writer  with  more  fairness  would  have  remembered 
that  Laud's  High  Commission .  fell  quite  as  much  because  it 
harassed  if  it  could  not  bridle  the  immorality  of  the  gentry  as 
because  it  enforced  a  ritual  which  has  become  universal ;  a 
writer  with  more  insight  might  have  observed  that  to  be  fruitful 
the  discussion  ought  to  begin  at  the  point  where  Canon  Kingsley 
leaves  off.  The  essay  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  umes 
is  an  adroit  and  vigorous  attempt  to  palm  off  pietistic  efifusion 
of  a.  peculiar  school  as  an  explanation  of  historical  facts. 
When  the  first  two  volumes  of  Froude's  History  of  England 
appeared  it  was  natural  to  claim  them  as  a  powerful  support 
to  Muscular  Christianity :  perhaps  the  Article  is  reprinted  as 
a  protest  against  the  growing  opinion  that  Mr.  Froude  has 
more  fervour  than  faith,  and  that  the  clearness  of  his' insight  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  his  self-confidence  or  excuse  his 
inaccuracy.  — ■ 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Morice  what  we  hope  is 
only  an  instalment  of  a  complete  translation  of  the  Geargics 
into  the  sevenline  stanza  of  Chaucer.  The  Bee  is  a  singularly 
close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  Fourth  Book,  and  at  the  same 
'time  a  really  spirited  and  deligjhtful  poem.  The  metre  is 
managed  with  an  original  ingenuity  which  makes  it  convey  a 
distinct  reflexion  of  the  rich  harmony  of  Virgil's  complicated 
system  of  cadences  and  pauses  which  check  without  breaking 
the  stream  of  his  music.  Perhaps  it  would  illustrate  the 
measure  of  success  which  Mr.  Morice  has  attained  to  compare 
his  work  to  an  arrangement  of  orchestral  music  for  the  piano, 
and  we  think  this  is  almost  or  quite  the  highest  measure  of 
success  that  a  translator  of  Virgil  can  attain.  That  this  mea- 
sure of  success  is  anything  but  low  will  be  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  this  rendering  of  a  passage  which  we  select 
rather  because  the  original  is  well  known  than  because  the 
translation  is  above  the  average : — 

"  His  toil  had  failed,  the  ruthless  bond  wa&  void, 
And  thrice  Avemus  thrilled  with  dismal  cries. 
'  O  love  1  *  she  wails,  '  how  are  we  both  destroyed  ! 
O  mad,  mad  deed !    Lo,  cmel  destinies 
Summon  me  back !    Sleep  seals  my  swimming  eyes. 
Farewell !   In  darkest  shrouds  of  night  I  flee. 
And  thine  no  more,  stretch  helpless  hands  to  thee ! ' 

She  spake,  and  swiit  as  vapour  melts  in  air 
Fled  from  her  husband's  sieht :  he  clutched  in  vain 

At  every  shade,  and  purposed  many  a  prayer. 
No  more  she  saw  him  :  ne'er  might  Charon  deign 
To  grant  him  passage  of  the  stream  again. 

Where  could  he  turn,  that  twice  had  lost  his  love  ?  " 

What  tears  the  Shades,  what  prayers  the  Gods  might  move  ?  " 

Almost  the  only  fault  we  have  noticed  in  this  very  brilliant 
performance  is  the  use  of  ^  sky  "  without  an  article  in  the  sense 
of  **  heaven." 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  Parisian  journal 
called  Paris  ^  VEau-forte^  Journal Hebdomadaire  cPAciua- 
liUy  de  Curiosiie,  et  de  Fantasie.  The  preface  states  that  the 
title  has  been  criticised  as  ^'un  peu  ambitieux.^  Certainly  it 
would  lead  one  to  expect  something  more  than  a  few  poor 
etchings  placed  as  head  and  tail  pieces  to  very  foolish  articles, 
and  one  confused  illustration  of  an  unpleasant  war  subject. 
«<  Nous  ne  comptons  pas/'  say  the  editors,  *'  fondre  la  grand 
ville  dans  une  prose  c^ustique  k  la  fagon  de  la  perle  de  Cl^o- 
pdtre."  There  is  suri^ly  no  need  to  "  re-assure  '*  their  timid 
readers  on  this  point.  The  first  glance  at  the  journal  would, 
we  should  think,  be  sufficient  guarantee  against  such  a  danger. 
The  news  of  the  "  Chronique  ''^of  the  journal  is  limited  to  the 
oSservation  of  a  certain  Annette  who  is  seen  in  the  illustration 
peeping  through  the  jalousies  of  herivindow,  and  who  remarks 
that  '^  spring  is  a  long  time  coming."  The  style  of  the  illustra- 
tion reminds  us  of  those  on  the  French  match  boxes. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Extr^mit^s  Parisiennes"  the  author 
falls  into  raptures  ^  over  *'  les  pieds  de  Paris,"  and  the  artist 
illustrates  the  subject  by  two  puffy,  ill-drawn  feet  in  sandalled 
and  monstrously  high-heeled  shoes  stuck  out  on  an  ottoman 
or  fender  in  a  very  obtrusive  and  inelegant  position,  very  dif- 
ferent to  Suckling's  description  of  the  feet  that  '*  like  little  mice 
stole  in  and  out.  Altogether  a  more  trivial  production  than 
this  Paris  ti  VEau-forie  has  seldom  fallen  beneath  our  notice. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahrhucher  R.  H. 
notices  a  little  book  published  by  the  family  of  Novalis  (Fr. 
von  Hardenberg),  containing  some  unpublislied  letters  from 
the  Schlegels,  the  poet's  brother  Erasmus  and  others,  with  a 
few  personal  and  domestic  details  that  on  the  whole  tend  to 
connrm  the  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character  put  forward 
by  his  later  biographers.  A  passage  from  one  of  his  own  letters 
settles  the  question  whence  he  derived  the  nom  de  plume  by 
which  he  is  most  usually  known:  it  was,  as  he  says,  "ein 
alter  Geschlechtsname  der  Hardenberg's  und  nicht  ganz 
unpassend."  The  same  journal  contains  a  notice  of  the  Ger- 
man dictionary  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  immense  scale  on  which  the  work  is  planned,  and  an 
article  on ' '  Sch6n  und  Niebuhr  "giving  some  interesting  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  political  situation  and  attitude  of  the  latter 
between  1809-18 13. 


It  is  stated  that  Hit,  Mill  has  left  directions  for  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  his  Autobiography,  besides  three  works 
on  "Nature,"  "Theism,"  and  the  "  U5e  of  Religion,"  one 
of  which  was  to  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 


Les  Penalites  de  PEn/er  de  Dante  is  a  little  volume  by  the 
late  Professor  Ortolan,  now  published  by  his  family,  in  which 
the  influence  of  Roman  law,  the  **wntten  reason"  of  the 
Middle  A^fes,  is  traced  in  the  punishments  allotted  by  Dante 
to  the  various  classes  of  criminals.  An  account  of  Brunetto 
Latini  supplements  the  historical  and  legal  notes. 

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (May  15)  M.  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes  writes  on  Les  origines  du  regime  jfodaly  with  special 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  land  under  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Merovingians.  He  believes  that  the  rise  of  the  feudal 
system  was  due  to  causes  entirely  independent  of  conquest, 
and  suggests  that  the  owners  of  small  allodial  estates,  who 
turned  them  into  benefices  for  the  sake  of  protection,  formed 
for  a  time  a  class  of  tenant  farmers  intermediate  between  the 
actual  cultivators  who  were  more  and  more  generally  treated 
as  serfs  and  the  aristocracy  which  was  gradually  absorbing 
all  the  land  into  its  own  possession. 

In  t\it  A llgemeine  Zeiiung ['M.diy  18,  19)  M.  Haug  reviews 
very  favourably  the  Grammar  of  the  Pashtd^  or  language  of 
the  Afgh&ns^  by  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp,  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Triibner  &  Co. 


On  the  23rd  of  May  Count  Alessandro  Manzoni  died  at 
Milan.  He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March,  1784  ;  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Beccaria,  whose  influence  may  be  traced  in 
the  historical  appendix  or  Storia  delta  Colonna  infamt 
which  was  added  to  the  fourth  edition  of  /  Promessi  Sposi 
and  was  intended  to  give  a  more  general  application  to  the 
arguments  in  Pietroberri's  Osservazioni sulla  tortura,  written 
in  1777,  though  their  publication  was  not  ventured  upon  till 
1804.  Manzoni  reprints  passages  from  the  evidence  given 
under  torture  of  the  supposed  Untorelli^  and  argues  that  even 
if  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accused  had  been  possible, 
and  even  if  the  torture  had  been  legally  and  morally  justifiable, 
the  judges  and  the  populace  after  the  plague  m  1630  were 
still  inexcusable  for  the  atrocities  they  committed  without 
evidence  or  motive.  Manzoni's  earlier  poems  possessed  little 
merit;  in  18 10  his  opinions,  which  had  been  originally  those 
of  his  grandfather  and  the  French  ideologues^  underwent  a 
change  indicated  by  the  publication  of  his  Inni  Sacri^^iftbAK^ 
may  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  form  of  Lamartine's 
Harmonies  religieuses^  but  are  themselves  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  style  and  diction ;  // 
Cinque  Maggio,  the  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  (written 
in  ,1821),  besides  those  qualities  (which  are  of  them- 
selves nearly  enough  to  give  distinction  while  the  Italian 
language  continues  as  at  present  a  magnificent  instrument  on 
which  BO  one  know§  how  to  play)  had  an  original  thought 
(that  Napoleon  was  a  ^ood  Catholic)  and  a  clear,  concen- 
trated force  of  feeling  which  places  its  poetical  value  quite  out 
of  reach  of  historical  or  political  criticism.  The  two  traTOdies 
which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  //  Conte  di  CarmagnoTa  and 
Adelchiy  were  welcomed  by  the  romantic  school,  though  the 
first  at  any  rate  is  sufficiently  frigid :  the  theme  is  not  new, 
the  jealousy  of  the  Venetian  Government  for  its  best  generals; 
but  the  dialogue  has  occasionally  a  degree  of  life  and  vigour 
not  unlike  Alfieri  in  his  more  prosaic  moments.  Of  course  it 
is  by  I  Promessi  Sposi  that  Manzoni  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered as  he  is  now  best  known :  the  romance  has  suffered 
much  by  its  use  as  a  reading  book,  the  severest  test  to 
which  a  work  of  the  ima&^ination  can  well  be  submitted,  but  it 
has  survived  the  test.  Its  place  in  Italian  literature  would  be 
more  easily  fixed  if  it  did  not  stand  alone,  at  the  head  of  a 
host  of  perfectly  insignificant  imitations  ;  on  its  own  merits, 
though  Manzoni  had  nothing  like  the  creative  fertility  of 
Scott,  his  one  work  may  fairly  be  placed  on  a  level  with  some — 
not  the  worst— of  Scott's  many.  Its  qualities  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  to  which  &e  great  Scotch  novelist  owed 
his  popularity,  and  the  difficulty  of  making^  historical  lessons 
amusing  is  met  in  the  same  way  by  connecting  the  interest  of 
the  story  with  passions  or  prejudices  that  are  really  matter  of 
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history.     Manzoni  interprets  the  Italian  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  religion  as  clearly  and  imaginatively  as  Scott  does 
the  chivalrous  feelings  of  a  losing  side  under  arms,  and  though 
the  sudden  conversion,  like  that  of  the  *'  innominato/'  of  a 
brigand  chief  into  a  devout  Christian,  may  not  be  entirely  ex- 
plamed  by  anything  in  his  romance,   such  incidents  were 
common  all  over  Europe  at  an  earlier  date,  and  the  only 
psychological  objection  to  his  delineation  is  that  the  virtues 
of  the  converted  hero  belong  to  a  rather  different  age  from  his 
vices.    In  the  seventeenth  century  such  changes  of  life  were 
not  common,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Manzoni  was 
wrong  as  to  a  particular  case,  but  when  they  were  common 
the  Church  was  seldom  content  to  leave  her  penitent  to  save 
his  soul  by  the  practice  of  merely  secular  virtues.    A  pamph- 
let, Osservazioni  sulla  morale  cattolica^  published  in  answer 
to    some    passages    in    Sismondi's  History  of  the   Italian 
Republics,  might    have    been    written  by  any  earnest  and 
moderate  Catholic.     For  the  last  forty  years  he  has  lived 
chiefly  in  retirement ;  in  i860  he  was  made  a  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  1868,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  took  part  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing unity  of  speech  throughout  the  country  by  taking  the 
Florentine  dialect  as  the  basis  for  an    authorized    Italian 
dictionary.    He  argued  ingeniously  that  it  was  probable  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year  exactly  the  same  things  were  said  in 
every  town  of  the  kingdom  only  in  different  words,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  simply  to  substitute  one  set  of  words  for 
another.      Of  course  this  appeared  sophistical  to   all    but 
Tuscans,  and  natives  of  Rome,  Naples,  or  Venice  were  eager 
to  instance  phrases  for  which  the  Florentine  idiom  had  no 
equivalent,  while  Manzoni  himself  admitted  that    phrases 
unintelligible  outside  the  walls  of  Florence  could  hardly  form 
a  part  of  the  national  language.    The  controversy  is  of  course 
natural,  and  can  only  end  when  a  living  national  literature 
comes  to  exist  and  to  be  read  throughout  the  peninsula.     The 
citizenship  of  Rome  was  lately  offered  to  the  aged  patriot,  and 
Milan  regrets  in  him  her  most  distinguished  son. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

WILLIAM  DAVIS, 

William  Davis,  who  has  just  passed  from  among  us — best 
remembered  by  his  brother  artists  under  the  name  of  ''  Liver- 
pool Davis/' — was  a  painter,  though  but  slightly  known  to 
London  exhibition-goers,  of  genuine  and  rare  qualities,  es- 
pecially as  a  landscape  colourist.  This  gift  of  colour  was  exem- 
plified in  Davis  not  oy  any  seeking  for  opportunities  of  heaping 
up  gorgeous  tints,  but  by  the  singular  truth  and  luminosity  of 
his  pictures.  He  was  self-taught  as  a  landscapist,  and  self- 
dependent.  While  a  Turner,  the  great  chief  ot  the  English 
landscape  school,  seemed  to  carry  shut  up  in  his  paint-box  the 
glories  and  beauties,  of  each  clime  and  country — to  be  dealt  out 
almost  daily,  fair  weather  or  foul,  with  imerring  hand  and  un- 
hesitating memory,  and  would  often  compel  nature  into  his 
mould,  now  sublime,  now  at  times  theatrical, — Davis  on 
the  other  hand  was  little  given  to  improving  the  lines  of  such 
compositions  as  nature  set  before  him,  and  was  absolutely  in- 
different to  grandeur  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  Out  of  the 
commonest  fragments  of  scenery  round  Liverpool  he  would 
sometimes  make  his  finest  pictures.  A  mill  with  a  snatch  of 
distant  blue  horizon— some  turkeys  in  the  foreground — a  tree 
— sheltered  pond  with  ducks — oftener  still  a  brown  ploughed 
field  with  horses  at  work  and  some  crows  and  an  indigo  dis- 
tance,— ^these  he  would  sit  down  to  and  study,  time  after  time, 
till  he  had  as  it  were  imbued  himself  with  their  hues  and  textures, 
and  would  then  go  home  and  reproduce  them  with  more  marvel- 
lous fidelity  than  many  who  paint  on  the  spot.  But  his  skies — the 
skies  whicn  are  the  weak  painter's  bugbear — these  were  his  tri- 
umphs, and  made  his  pictures  in  this  respect  unique.  From  them 
the  light  would  as  it  were  radiate,  and  would  seem  to  brighten  the 
comer  of  the  room  where  the  work  was  hung.  For  this  reason 
Davis  in  a  gallery  was  always  a  dangerous  neighbour ;  and 
despite  his  sometimes  over-minute,  sometimes  slovenly  execu- 
tion, pictures  placed  next  his  would,  however  elegant  in  line 
or  neat  in  handling,  be  apt  to  look  heavy  and  pointy.  Such 
simple  subjects  as  his  leave  little  for  the  pen  to  describe : 


but  among  his  more  important  worTcs  may  be  cited  **The 
Mersey,  from  Runcorn,"  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rae,  of  Biricen- 
head  ;  **  Ploughing,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Roberts ; 
**  Harrowing,^  belonging  to  Mr.  Albert  Wood  ;  "  In  Bute,"  in 
the  collection  of  his  old  friend  and  early  admirer  Mr.  John 
Miller  ;  also  a  pair  of  pictures  called  "  A  Spring  Torrent  ''and 
"  An  Autumn  Flood,"  owned  by  Mr.  Roberts  ;  and  such  works 
as  '*  The  Young  Trespassers,  "  Oxton  Common,"  "  The  Old 
House  at  Hale,"  "  Bidstone  Mill,"  and  "  Summer  Noon,"  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Rae.  The  picture  which  perhaps  exhibits 
in  the  most  remarkable  degree  the  painter's  versatility,  as 
distinguished  from  his  other  merits,  is  a  large-sized  half-length 
of  a  peasant  woman,  belonging  to  Mt.  Humphrey  Roberts.  In 
this  powers  of  drawing  the  human  figure— rare  in  landscape 
painters — are  displayed.  His  horses  are  always  excellent. 
Davis  was  born  at  Dublin  in  181 2,  and  died  on  the  22nd  of 
April  of  angina  pectoris.  The  last  fatal  attack  was  brought 
on,  it  is  said,  by  seeing  his  two  pictures  badly  hung  at  the 
present  International  Exhibition  :  not  that  it  should  be  inferred 
from  this  painful  occurrence  that  Mr.  Davis  was  a  particularly 
thin-skinned. or  self-asserting  man  ;  for  the  direct  reverse  is 
true,  and  no  painter  was  more  willing  to  work  his  steady  and 
modest  way  on  through  the  give  and  take  of  professional  life. 
He  was  a  devout  though  unostentatious  Roman  Catholic,  and 
leaves  a  large  family  to  deplore  his  loss. 

W.  M.   ROSSKTTI. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARTISTS   OF  THE 
CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS, 

After  the  glare  and  excitement  of  the  Academy  exhibition  it 
is  refreshing  to  turn  into  the  quiet  little  gallery  in  PaU  Mall, 
where  several  of  the  well-known  artists  of  the  continental 
schools,  and  especially  of  the  French  school,  have  for  many 
years  been  accustomed  to  display  their  works  to  their  Englisn 
admirers.  This  their  twentieth  annual  exhibition,  although  it 
contains  no  great  or  striking  picture,  is  distinguished  by  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  well  conceived  and  well  executed 
works.  No  pleasanter  morning  or  afternoon  can  perhaps  be 
spent  among  the  picture  shows  now  open  in  London  than  at 
the  Pall  Mall  gallery.  The  sober  tones  that  prevail  here  con- 
trast pleasingly  with  the  gaudy  colours  that  fati^e  the  eye  in 
most  of  our  English  exhibitions  ;  and  the  true  feelmg  for  nature 
now  visible  in  the  works  of  so  many  continental  landscape 
painters  is  what  we  were  wont  at  one  time  to  consider  exclu- 
sively English.  The  French  landscapists  have  undoubtedly 
learnt  much  from  English  ones,  but  in  the  present  day  they 
certainly  seem  to  be  outstripping  their  early  teachers.  When 
we  find  an  Oak  tree  by  Dupr^  realising  38,000  francs,  a  River 
Scene  by  the  same  36,000  francs,  a  Frost  Scene  by  Th.  Rous- 
seau 60,100  francs,  and  a  Passage  of  the  Ford  by  Troyon 
62,000  francs — the  prices  reached  at  the  sale  of  the  Laurent- 
Richard  collection— we  begin  to  understand  ^at  the  French 
landscape  school  has  at  all  events  achieved  fame. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  J.  Dupr^  in  the  French  gallery — 
No.  19,  "  The  Silvery  Light  of  Early  Mom,"  and  No.  32,  ''The 
Golden  Light  of  Eve."  Both  of  these  are  charming  in  their 
effect,  but  m  neither  do  we  find  the  grand  poetic  conception  of 
the  ** River  Pastures"  by  the  same  artist  mentioned  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Academy^  and  now  exhibited  in  Bond- 
street  at  the  Society  of  French  Artists.  "The  Dutch  Fish 
Hawker,"  No.  45,  by  J.  Israels,  represents  a  woman  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  and  a  basket  of  fish  on  her  head  wending 
her  way  through  a  wood.  The  subdued  light  of  the  wood  or 
forest  is  admirably  rendered.  "Rustic  Industry,"  31,  by 
Jules  Breton,  is  another  truthful  and  beautiful  forest  scene, 
wherein  a  girl  stands  knitting,  leaning  back  against  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  big  trees.  A  sick  child  is  brought  to  "  La  Sor- 
ci^re  Bretonne,"  No.  18,  who  with  her  finger  pointed  at  it  is 
using  some  charm  or  uttering  some  incantation  for  its  re- 
covery. Perhaps  added  to  this  she  will  also  try  the  effect  of 
some  medicinal  herb,  for  a  pot  is  seething  on  the  fire,  no  doubt 
containing  some  nasty  compound.  The  faces  of  the  Breton 
peasant  and  peasant  women  who  have  accompanied  the  poor 
mother  to  the  sorceress  are  full  of  character  and  emotion. 
The  scene  is  original  and  interesting,  and  is  extremely  well 
rendered.  **  Cherry  Ripe,"  22,  and  **  Presents  firom  Japan," 
55,  are  in  A.  Stevens's  usual  style.    They  look  as  though  they 
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were  designed  for  illustrations  for  Le  Follet^  only  the  paint- 
mg  is  80  skilful  and  the  details  so  carefully  studied  that  one  is 
obliged  to  consider  them  as  works  of  art.  T.  E.  Saintin  emu- 
liates  Stevens  in  giving  us  an  utterly  vacuous  "  Blonde  en  Bleu,'* 
^4,  and  a  foolish  picture  of  a  languid  fashionable  lady  at  a 
glover's,  93.  "  A  Peasant  Girl  of  the  Apennines,"  with  9hequered 
sunlight  falling  on  her  rags,  96,  by  Barilli,  is  a  refreshing  change 
after  these  vapid  Follet  pictures.  We  recognise  the  same  ragged 
child  in  the  other  painting  by  Barilli,  1 30. 

♦*  Heemskerk  and  Barentz,  the  Arctic  Explorers,  making  Plans 
for  their  Second  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole  (1595),'*  No.  131, 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  picture  by  C.  Risschop,  who  gives 
us  also  in  *'  The  Sexton's  Daughter,"  86  (though  why  sexton's 
daughter  it  is  difficult  to  say)  the  portrait  of  a  sweet  puritanical 
maiden  whose  side  face  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing*  in  a 
looking-glass.  She  sits  at  a  table  surrounded  by  pewter  and 
glass  goblets. 

"  The  Visit  to  the  Taxidermist,"  113,  by  N.  Lagye,  is  a  very 
clever  picture  in  the  style  of  Marks  but  without  his  humour. 
It  represents  a  mediaeval  couple  with  their  young  son  entering 
the  shop  of  an  old  taxidermist,  who  stands  at  a  long  table 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  queer  birds  and  strange  creatures. 
The  subject  is  well  composed  and  the  painting  most  skilfully 
executed.  Altogether  the  picture  may  well  bear  comparison 
with  Marks'  rendering  of  a  similar  subject  in  the  Academy 
exhibition.  **  Shrimp  Fishing — Early  Morning — Dutch  Coast," 
No.  153,  is  the  most  truthful  and  therefore  most  beautiful  sea 
picture  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Only  two  fishermen  and 
a  boy  and  a  girl  wading  in  the  low  water  with  their  nets  on  a  grey 
misty  morning,  no  effects  of  colour,  no  bright  green  sea,  but 
just  the  grey  scene  itself  transferred  so  truthfully  to  canvas  that 
it  is  not  robbed  of  any  of  its  quiet  beauty.  "  A  Breton  Peasant,'' 
123,  by  Jules  Breton,  is  one  of  those  striking  portraits^  that 
French  artists  often  produce.  It  stands  out  in  such  bold*relief 
from  the  canvas  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  one  might 
almost  mistake  it  for  a  living  being.  The  face  is  full  of  pas- 
sion and  seems  to  have  a  story  behind  it,  but  what  it  is  we 
cannot  read.  The  picture,  we  understand,  forms  a  pendant  to 
one  now  exhibiting  m  the  Salon  of  a  Breton  woman  performing 
penance. 

Many  other  admirable  and  skilful  pictures  may  be  found  in 
the  French  gallery.  Indeed  we  find  our  catalogue  perfectly 
scored  with  notes  of  admiration  ;  but  space  will  not  permit  of 
more  being  mentioned  here,  except  the  clever  sketches  by 
Meissonier,  lent  by  M.  F.  Petit  from  his  private  collection. 
Most  of  these  are  exhibited  in  the  upper  room.  They  are 
merely  little  rough  sketches,  but  show  the  true  artistic  skilL 

M.  M.  Heaton. 

NOTES  ON  ART. 
It  is  strange  that  the  sale  of  two  genuine  works  by  Raphael, 
one  of  them  in  tolerably  good  condition,  should  not  have  created 
more  interest  than  did  that  of  the  Magliana  frescoes  at  Paris  a 
few  weeks  ago.  These  frescoes  were  painted  for  Leo  X.  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of  his,  called 
La  Magliana,  about  six  miles  from  Rome.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Popes  appear  to  have  given  up  hunting,  or  at  all 
events  to  have  deserted  La  Magliana,  and  it  was  made  over 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Cecilia,  of  Trastevere.  But  the  nuns  of 
Trastevere  had  no  use  for  the  place,  and  therefore  rented  it 
to  a  farmer,  without,  it  would  seem,  making  any  arrangement 
for  the  preservation  of  the  frescoes.  The  farmer  probably 
cared  less  for  frescoes  than  for  pigs,  but  he  cared  a  great  deal 
for  his  own  dignity,  and  in  order  to  avoid  saying  his  prayers 
with  his  domestics  he  had  a  sort  of  tribune  erected,  to  which 
he  gained  access  by  means  of  a  door  cut  through  the  very 
centre  of  Raphael's  '*  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia."  Nothing  in- 
deed was  left  of  this  work  but  a  few  figures  on  either  side,  that 
were  sold  the  other  day  to  a  Russian  agent  for  11,500  francs. 
The  other,  fresco,  however,  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
fanner's  dignity  or  comfort,  was  suffered  to  remain,  and  by 
and  bye  the  nuns  of  Trastevere,  getting  into  difficulties,  be- 
thought them  of  their  neglected  treasures  at  Magliana,  and 
had  them  transferred  to  banvas,  and  then  pledged  them  at  the 
Monte  di  Piet^i  Here  they  remained  for  about  a  year,  when 
they  were  again  removed  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Tras- 
tevere. .  Finally,  in  1869,  they  were  bought  by  M.  Oudry,  who 
had  them  conveyed  to  France. 


The  principal  of  these  frescoes,  the  only  one  indeed  worth 
speaking  of,  for  the  St.  Cecilia  is  a  mere  ruin,  represents  God 
the  Father  blessing  the  Earth. 

This  important  work,  the  only  fresco  by  Raphael   out   of. 
Italy,  was  secured  for  the  Louvre  by  M.  Haro  for  207,500 
francs.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  what  the  authorities  of 
our  National  Gallery  were  about  to  let  such  a  treasure  escape 
them  when  it  might  have  been  secured  for  j£8,5oo. 
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Theology. 


The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  ILehrbuch  dtr  bibiischen 
Theohgie  des  neuen  Testaments.  Vo  i  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss.1  Berlin. 
1873- 

Dr.  Weiss's  compendium,  in  this  its  second  and  enlarged 
edition,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  author  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  the  extreme  orthodox  view  which  expects  to  find  in 
the  various  writings  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed,  no 
matter  what  their  age  or  authorship,  a  complete  agreement 
as  to  doctrinal  truth,  and  the  rationalistic  criticism  which 
regards  those  writings  as  entirely  human  in  their  origin,  and 
declines  to  look  beyond  natural  historical  conditions  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  marked.  The 
New  Testament  writings,  he  thinks,  have  a  specific  character 
which  they  could  not  have  if  the  Christian  life  and  con- 
sciousness had  a  purely  human  origin.  This  character 
depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  a 
perfect  revelation  of  God  was  given ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
writings  collected  in  the  New  Testament  confessedly  proceed 
from  diflferent  authors^  and  belong  to  different  times,  a  variety 
of  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  may  naturally  be  looked  for. 
There  is  indeed  such  a  thing  as  the  unity  of  truth,  which  it 
is  the  province  of  Biblical  dogmatic  to  bring  to  light;  Biblical 
theology,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  only  with  the  variety 
of  forms  which  are  spread  out  along  the  course  of  historical 
development.  Whatever  be  the  defects  of  this  hypodiesis, 
at  any  rate  it  leaves  the  field  open  for  a  really  scientific 
examination, of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
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Dr.  Weiss  takes  those  writings  as  they  stand,  and  states  in 
a  dear  and  succinct  form,  but  with  accompanying  notes  and 
explanations,  what  he  considers  to  be  the  substance  of  their 
teachings  on  the  various  points  of  which  they  treat,  neither 
endeavouring  to  explain  away  difficulties  nor  to  torture  their 
sense  into  agreement  with  any  dogmatic  system.  That, 
indeed,  he  has  never  unintentionally  permitted  his  hypothesis 
to  modify  his  conclusions  it  might  be  too  much  to  affirm, 
but  we  need  not  at  least  hesitate  to  accept  his  assurance  that 
he  is  not  conscious  of  having  taken  a  single  step  in  his 
inquiry  under  the  influence  of  subjective  feeling,  or  without 
confirming  it  by  the  minutest  comparison  of  texts  {Preface 
to  secofid  edition). 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work  Dr.  Weiss  gives  us  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  history  of  his  science,  together  with 
a  brief  summary  of  tlje  results  of  the  labours  of  its  principal 
representatives.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  earliest  tradition,  and  here — ^no  doubt 
correctly — only  the  synoptical  gospels  are  made  use  of, 
without  however  prejudicing  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
foiurth  gospel,  which  in  any  case  belongs  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  die  development  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  primitive  apostolic  doctrine  in  the  pre-Pauline  period 
forms  the  subject  of  the  second  part ;  the  third  treats  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  the  fourth  of  the  primitive  apostolic  doc- 
trine in  the  post-Pauline  period,  while  a  section  on  the  Jo- 
hannine  theology  completes  the  work.  An  obvious  difficulty 
which  this  division  suggests  is  the  question  whether  we  have 
in  fact  any  writings  earlier  than  Paul,  or  which  can  be 
regarded  as  altogether  independent  of  his  influence ;  and 
alSiough  it  is  possible  to  believe,  without  any  recurrence  to 
the  documentary  hypothesis,  that  the  Petrine  speeches  in  the 
Acts  contain  some  authentic  echoes  of  the  earliest  gospel,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  agree  with  Dr.  Weiss  that  the 
epistle  of  James,  with  the  well-known  passage  about  faith  and 
works,  was  written  without  any  reference  to  Pauline  teaching; 
while  I  Peter,  which  is  put  in  the  same  category,  looks 
the  more  doubtful  just  in  proportion  as  reliance  is  placed 
in  the  Petrine  speeches  of  the  Acts.  On  the  other  hand, 
whether  we  admit  with  our  author  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  of  the  imprisonment  or  not,  our  judgment  on  that 
point  will  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  very  full 
and  generally  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  Pauline  system, 
inasmuch  as  those  epistles  are  assigned  a  place  by  themselves, 
as  belonging  to  a  later  stage  in  the  apostie's  life,  and  pre- 
senting a  different  phase  of  doctrine.  The  pastoral  epistles 
are  treated  as  Pauline,  but  not  Paul's.  To  the  post-PauHne 
period  belong,  of  course,  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apo- 
calypse, 2  Peter,  and  Jude,  as  well  as  the  historical  books  ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  writings  the  author  seeks  to 
reverse  the  received  view,  when,  following  Ritschl  and  Riehm, 
he  pronounces  it  not  a  composition  directly  of  the  Pauline 
school,  but  a  Jewish-Christian  work  with  merely  a  Pauline 
colouring.  The  writer  he  thinks  was  a  Hellenist,  educated 
in  a  school  in  which  the  Alexandrine  philosophy  prevailed, 
but  a  disciple  of  the  primitive  apostles.  He  does  not  deny 
the  influence  of  Alexandrinism  on  the  form  of  his  teaching, 
but  will  not  permit  us  to  turn  to  Philo  for  the  genesis  of  his 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person.  But  probably  no  one  would 
think  it  necessary  to  assume  any  direct  borrowing  from  Philo, 
and  the  admission  of  an  influence,  however  indirect,  implies 
all  the  difference  between  a  truth  directly  revealed  and  an 
idea,  which  may  be  tme  or  not,  evolved  in  accordance  with 
natural  psychological  law.  If  Dr.  Weiss  means  that  the 
view  of  Christ  as  the  pre-existent  Creator  presented  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  fevealed  to  the  writer,  that  is  an 
assumption  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove ;  but  in 
order  to  suppose"  that  he  would  never  have  arrived  at  that 


view  if  Philo  had  not  preceded  him  it  is  not  necessary  that 
his  doctrine  and  Philo's  should  be  identical.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  sections  in  the  work  is  that  on  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  reason  is  shown  for  questioning  the  usual  reference 
to  the  Nero  legend  in  the  allegory  of  the  beast  one  of  whose 
heads  was  wounded  unto  death,  but  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed.  The  beast  is  here  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
received  a  deadly  wound  by  the  death  of  Nero  j  but  the 
healing  of  the  wound  refers  not  to  any  imagined  return  of 
Nero  to  life,  but  to  the  accession  of  Vespasian.  The  usual 
explanation  would  require  not  merely  the  healing  of 
the  woimd,  but  the  restoration  of  the  head:  is  not  this, 
however,  demanding  rather  too  much  consistency  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  vision?  As  Dr.  Weiss  thinks  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  probably  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
as  he  admits  that  its  author  was  quite  a  different  person 
from  the  author  of  the  gospel  and  the  episdes,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  he  gav^  up  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter.  This,  however,  he  is  not  inclined  to  do.  He  sup- 
poses, in  fact,  that  in  the  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem  which  he  spent  among  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  the  apostle  became  quite  a  differ- 
ent person,  and  while  admitting  that  many  enigmas  would* 
be  solved  by  ascribing  the  gospel  to  the  disciples  of  John 
rather  than  immediately  to  himself,  he  thinks  that  the 
testimony  of  the  gospel  itself  compels  him  to  hold  to  the 
direct  apostolic  authorship.  Here  again,  as  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  help  of  Philo  is  rejected,  nor  does  the 
author  desire  to  look  beyond  the  Old  Testament  for  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  theology  of  this  gospel.  The 
Logos  of  John  is  simply  the  Word  of  God  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  if  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  stated  seems  to  presume. a  certain  familiarity  with 
its  terms  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  difficulty  is  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  aposde.  Surely, 
however,  St.  John,  if  he  was  the  author,  would  have  written 
with  a  view  to  readers  who  had  not,  rather  than  who  had, 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  personal  instructions. 

It  is  not  easy  in  a  few  sentences  to  give  a  fair,  idea  of  a 
book  covering  so  great  a  range  of  subjects  as  this.  Dr. 
Weiss's  position  of  compromise  between  the  orthodox  and 
the  purely  naturalistic  view  seems  to  me  untenable ;  but 
his  work  is  learned,  candid,  and  impartial,  and  will  repay  a 
careful  study.  Robert  B.  Drummond. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachinga  of  Mo- 
hammed. By  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  Moulvi,  A^.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law»  &c.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate.     1873. 

This  book  is  a  remarkable  and  welcome  indication  of  the 
growing  influence  exercised  by  modem  European  ideas 
amongst  certain  circles  of  Indian  Mohammedans.  It  is  an 
apology  for  Islam,  but  from  a  rationalistic  standing  point. 
The  author  does  not  share  the  orthodox  ideas  respecting 
inspiration  and  miracles.  He  regards  the  Koran  not  as  the 
word  of  God  in  the  strict  sense,  but  as  the  work  of  Moham- 
med, whom  he  reveres  as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  human 
teachers.  One  might  almost  say  that  he  ranks  the  prophet, 
considered  as  a  man,  even  higher  than  is  usual  amongst  the 
orthodox.  He 'is  reluctant  to  admit  that  he  was  capable  of 
a  weak,  much  less  a  bad  or  inhuman  action.  With  a  skill 
which  betrays  the  practised  lawyer  he  softens  or  evades 
whatever  is  unfavourable  to  Mohammed  in  his  authorities. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  ignore  the  great  and  noble 
features  in  this  strangely  composite  character,  but  no  unpre- 
judiced student  of  the  Koran,  the  ancient  biographies,  and 
the  collections  of  traditions  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
author's  general  verdict.     Much  that  strikes  us  disagreeably 
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in  Mohammed  admits  of  excuse  if  we  take  his  age  and  cir- 
cumstances into  account ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  the 
Koran  subserve  his  private  purposes  even  in  such  secular 
matters  as  the  affairs  of  his  harem ;  his  many  pious  frauds  ; 
the  severity  which,  although  generally  inclined  to  clemency, 
he  exercised  towards  a  few  of  his  vanquished  enemies,  and 
many  other  traits,  show  him  in  an  entirely  different  character 
from  that  of  an  enthusiastic  philanthropist.  The  author  is 
obliged  to  reject  incidents,  like  the  torturing  of  Kinina  (Ibn 
Hishim,  763),  which  are  given  on  good  authority,  without 
telling  us  who  could  have  been  either  able  or  desirous  to 
incorporate  such  discreditable  untruths  with  the  received 
tradition.  It  may  be  said  too  that  Mohammed's  ready 
reconciliation  with  many,  especially  of  his  own  countrymen 
who  were  conquered  without  being  truly  converted,  was 
more  to  his  credit  as  a  politician  than  as  a  prophet  seeking 
only  the  things  of  God. 

The  enthusiastic  picture  of  Islam  which  the  author  draws 
will  scarcely  tempt  any  of  us  to .  give  our  adhesion  to  a 
religion  in  which  a  series   of,  to  use  the  mildest  word, 
troublesome  usages  (circumcision,  the  five  prayers  with  their 
strange  gesture^  and  attitudes,  the  Ramadhin  fast,  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  with  the  old,  mostly  heathen,  ceremonies  there, 
&c)  have  always  been  recognized  as  holy  and  necessary, 
and  are  positively  prescribed  by  the  highesfauthority.     The 
crude  form  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  the  thoroughly 
human  conception  of  the  deity  which  only  the  most  violent 
system  of  interpretation  can  eliminate    from    the   Koran, 
would  alone  suffice  to  repel  us.    We  can  understand  the 
powerful  impression  which  the  doctrine  of  retribution  in  the 
Koran  would  make  upon  an  audience  already  in  some 
measure  predisposed  to  accept  it ;  but  it  would  leave  us  cold, 
or  at  most  produce  a  slight  impression,  attractive  or  the 
reverse,  upon  our  imagination.     Islam,  the  grandly  simple, 
severely  one-sided  development    of  Semitic  religion,  was 
certainly  a  blessing  to  many  lands,  especially  to  those  with 
a  Semitic  population .;  but  in  spite   of  the  author's  able 
plaidoyer  we  should  doubt  much  whether  the  partial  advances 
to  which  it  led  in  Persia  and  India  could  compensate  for  the 
serious  evils  which  it  brought  upon    those    more   richly 
endowed  and  finely  organized  nations.     The  author  indeed 
takes  much  pains  to  represent  Islam  as  the  religion  of 
humanity,  but  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  it  bore  from 
the  beginning  a  character  of  violence  and  claimed  the  right 
to  subdue  everything  by  the  sword,  distinguishing  all  man- 
kind into  the.  three  tlasses :  enemies  outside  the  pale  of 
law,  subject    half -believers   (Christians,   Jews,    &c.),  and 
true  believers.     The  latter,   it  is  true,  were  regarded,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  Islam  and  the  will  of  its  first  leaders, 
as  all  possessed  of  equal  rights,  and  the  religion  itself  is  not 
answerable  for  the  pride  of  the  Arabs  which  made  them 
refuse,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Islam,   to  recognize  this 
equality  of  rights  in  new  converts  of  foreign  nationality  (cf. 
y.  Kremer's   Culturgeschichtliche  Strdfzuge  auf  dem  Gebiete 
des  IslapiSj  Leipzig,   1873),  and  thus  provoked  the  fierce 
hatred  of  tjie  converted  Persians,  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  purely  Arab  dynasty  of  the  Omaiyads 
and  other  features  of  the  Persian  reaction.     Islam,  indeed, 
is  not  the  only  agent  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
other  Islamite  peoples,  and  we  are  not  therefore  entiried  to 
give  it  credit,  as  the  author  is  disposed  to  do,  for  all  the 
bright  sides  of  Arabian  and  Persian  culture  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     The  consideration  of  this  Oriental  culture  shows  on 
the  contrary  exactly  what  limits  are  imposed  by  Islam  on  the 
free  development  of  the  intelligence,  and  all  historical  facts 
must  be  disregarded  before  we  can  speak  with  the  author  of 
"  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  Islamic  precepts  for  all 
ages  and  nations"  (p.  187).    yntWt  Christianity— fi-om  the 


beginning  no  merely  Semitic  growth — showed  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  development,  so  that  there  is  an  un- 
broken historical  continuity  between  the  modes  of  thought 
of  the  fireest  European  thinkers  and  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, the  far  simpler  nature  of  Islam  has  never  admitted  of 
such  transformation.     It  is  pure  self-deception  when  Ameer 
Ali  with  his  humanitarian  ideas  considers  himself  as  still  a 
real  Moslem.     Islam  seems  to  have  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  internal  development  of  which  it  was  susceptible 
in  the  first  centuries  of  its  career.     The  intellectual  freedom 
which  is  the  vital  atmosphere  of  modem  progress  has  been 
won  by  an  attachment,  never  quite  interrupted,  and  rein- 
vigorated  by  the  Renaissance,  to  the  principles  of  Greek 
culture.      Of  this  Islam  at    its  origin   possessed  nothing, 
and  in  later  years  comparatively  litUe,  and  only  as  a  super- 
ficial influence.     Yet  the  author  actually  attempts  to  show 
that  the  Reformation  was  determined  by  Islamic  influence ! 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Greek  culture,  since  he  compares  the  age  of 
Har^  and  Mim{in  with  that  of  Perikles,  and  is  indeed 
inclined  to  give  the  former  the  preference  (p.  295).   No  one 
would  demand  a  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  from  an 
educated  Hindoo,  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  author's 
English  friends  had  been  able  to  convince  him  that  under 
the  circumstances  his  judgment  on  such  subjects  had  better 
have  been  reserved.     When  he  reckons  amongst  the  "  three 
great  evils  which  have  befallen  the  human  race,"  or  the 
"  three  great  disasters  which  have  materially  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  put  the  hour-hand  of  Time  back 
for  centuries"  (p.  341  sq.),  the  failure  of  the  Arabs  to  take 
Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century  and  the  repulse  of  the 
Saracens  by  Charles  Martel — ^we  may  differ  from  him,  and 
yet  allow  that  there  is -much  to  be  said  for  his  opinion ;  but 
when  we  find  "  the  failure  of  the  Persians  in  Greece  "  given 
as  the  first  of  these  "  disasters,"  what  can  we  say  ?    He 
argues  indeed  that   "if  the   Persians  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  Greece  within  the  circle  of  their  dominions  the 
influence  of  the   Hellenic  genius  would  have   been   far 
greater ; "  but  this  only  shows  more  plainly  that  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  nature  of  that  Hellenic  genius,  which 
could  only  attain  to  its  highest  development  mfree  Athens. 
This  is  confirmed  by  some  of  his  expressions  relating  to 
Greek  philosophy  and  other  subjects.     Ameer  Ali  has  cer- 
tainly read  many  European  books  (good  and  bad),  but  he 
should  not  have  ventured,  in  reliance  upon  such  erudition 
alone,  to  frame  an  original  theory  of  the  history  of  mankind; 
he  was  naturally  not  in  a  position  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
oversights  in  great  as  well  as  trifling  matters.     Even  as  an 
historian  he  takes  narrow  standing  ground,  as  the  European 
reader  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  his  preface  he  assigns 
"  a  place  in  the  rank  of  the  greatest  historians  of  Europe  " 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  an  excellent  compiler,  such  as  are  not  rare 
in  Arabian  literature.     Less  excusable  than  this  weakness, 
in  a  learned  Moslem  writing  upon  Mohammed,  is  his  in- 
suflScient  knowledge  of  Arabic  grammar,  in  proof  of  which 
it  is   only  iiecessary  to  refer  to  the  gross  blunders  with 
which  the  Arabic  passage  on  p.  29  swarms. 

One  mistake,  which  die  author  shares  with  all  Shiite  and 
almost  all  Sunnite  Moslems,  is  that  of  over-estimating  AIL 
A  mystical  obscurity  early  began  to  envelope  the  person  of 
this  gallant  but  incapable  ruler,  which,  however,  our  authori- 
ties enable  us  to  dissipate.  We  can  confidently  maintain 
that  Ali,  though  the  son-in-law  and  favourite  of  Mohammed, 
did  not  thence  derive  any  right  to  the  throne.  The  legiti- 
mist theory  did  not  gain  ground  till  later.  -We  must  even 
admit  that  in  the  rising  against  Othm&n  and  his  murder, 
Ali,  as  well  as  the  two  other  pretenders,  Talha  and  Zobair, 
I  played  a  very  ambiguous  part    No  unprejudiced  person  can 
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doubt  that  the  astute  Moiwiya  was  far  better  qualified  to 
guide  the  mighty  empire.     The  author,  however,  still  places 
himself  at  a  point  of  view  unfavourable  to  the  Omaiyads. 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  the  frivolous  Yezld  I., 
who  had  not  inherited  the  administrative  wisdom  of  his 
fether,  was  in  any  respect  a  model  prince,  but  it  is  altogether 
unhistorical  to  place  him,  as  the  author  does,  on  a  level  with 
Nero  and  Caligula  because  he  caused  his  troops  to  suppress 
the  mad  insurrection  of  Hosain  and  to  chastise  the  hypo- 
critical inhabitants  of  the  holy  cities.      The  Arabs  have 
really  no  reasoil  to  be  ashamed  of  their  thoroughly  national 
royal  house,  to  which  the  great  princes  Moiwiya  and  Abd- 
almalik  belonged ;  though  the  roots  of  their  power  did  not, 
it  is  true,  lie  altogether  in  religion  and  consistent  fidelity  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  prophet  whose  successors  they  claimed 
to  be.   The  men  of  powerful  intelligence,  in  which  the  Mekka 
aristocracy  was  singularly  rich,  had  for  the  most  part  op- 
posed the  prophet  with  all  their  strength,  but  as  soon  as  his 
authority  was    established  they  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  further  movement.     We  find  Koraishites  every- 
where in  command  of  armies  and  provinces,  and  the  house 
of  Omaiya,   which  had   fought  most    obstinately  against 
Mohammed,  soon  obtained  the  throne.    But  the  religious 
and  historical  tradition  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  zealous 
adherents  of  the  prophet,  who  were  hostile  to  the  dynasty 
bjr  which  they  were  kept  in  the  background,  and  favourably 
disposed  towards  pretenders,  especially  those  of  Ali's  house. 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  Omaiyads  were  overthrown  the 
"  learned  "  no  longer  had  any  motive  forjudging  them  favour- 
ably, and  historians  of  the  present  day  are  consequently 
liable  to    be  deceived  by  statements    which  have   been 
coloured  by  party  feeling.     That  our  author  is  not  entirely 
free  from  bias  in  judging  this  situation  is  only  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  difficulty  which  even  the  most  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent inquirers  find  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  miscon- 
ceptions amongst  which  they  have  grown  up. 

Many  other  single  points  might  be  discussed,  or  we  might 
dwell  on  the  naive  style  of  historical  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  inconvenient  passages,  which  remind  us  of  the 
favourite  procedures  of  the  German  rationalists  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  limits.  In  conclusion  we  would  rather  insist  again  on 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  hail  in  the  author  a  warm  and 
sincere  advocate  of  humane  ideas.  Though  we  cannot  share 
his  opinion  that  Mohammed's  teaching  agrees  with  the  high- 
est demands  of  humanity,  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  that 
he  should  choose  such  a  standard  to  test  his  religion  by. 

Th.  Noldeke. 
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The  Bzpreasion  of  the  Bmotlons  In  Man  and    Anlmala,     By 
Charles  Darwin.    London :  John  Murray. 

The  publication  of  a  new  work  from  Mr.  Darwin's  pen  is 
an  event  of  scientific  as  well  as  of  public  importance,  and  in 
this  double  aspect  it  becomes  a  task  as  difficult  as  respon- 
sible to  prepare  a  notice  of  such  a  book.  As  regards  the 
scientific  questions  the  reviewer  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage : 
whatever  his  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
may  be,  he  may  be  certain  that  it  will  not  suffice  for  the 
task,  for  Mr.  Darwin  has  the  peculiarity  of  opening  up  in 
each  of  his  books  new  fields,  where  critics  may  perhaps  find 
themselves  impelled  on  less  important  points  to  controvert 
this  6r  that  opinion  of  the  author,  but  where  in  general  they 
share 'the  position  of  other  readers  in  sitting  silent  to 
learn. 

If  however  we  do  not  altogether  refrain  from  discussing 
the  new  book  lying  before  us,  our  main  object  is  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  fresh  fields  explored  by  the  great 
naturalist 

How  often  it  has  been  stated  that  among  the  chief 
privileges  of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  animals  is 
the  great  gift  of  physiognomical  expression — ^a  gift  which 
seemed  all  the  more  peculiarly  human  as  it  became  obvious 
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that  other  animals,  being    destitute  of  the    innumerable 
emotions  of  man,  could  not  present  traces  of  the  innu- 
merable expressions  dependent  on  these  emotions.     The 
belief  in  this  elementary  constitution  of  man's  nature  was  so 
great  at  one  period  that  physiognomy  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  science  as  important  and  conclusive  as  astrology  had 
been  in  the  Middle  Ages ',  and  the  more  hidden  the  actual 
connection  between  mind  and  body  in  this  case,  the  more 
one  pretended  to- intuitive  knowledge  about  it,  the  more  one 
shrank  from  subjecting  the  great  achievements   of  which 
some  profound  physiognomists  boasted  to  a  critical  exami- 
nation.    When  we  remember  how  Lavater  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  physiognomy,  and  recall  how 
Goethe  entered  into  correspondence,  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject and  sent  him  portraits  and  silhouettes,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  held  a  belief  in  the  most 
direct  connection  of  character  and  mind  with  the  expression 
of  the  face?    Goethe,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  absolute  believer 
in  the  art  of  judging  of  the  inside  of  a  man  by  looking  at 
his  outside,  for  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  Lavater :  "  Seit- 
,dem  ich  keine  physiognomische  Praetension  mehr  mache, 
wird  mein  Sinn  sehr  scharf  und  lieblich,  ich  weiss  fast  in  der 
ersten  Minute  wie  ich  mit  den  Leuten  dran  bin  ;"  he  never- 
theless occupied  himself  in  thinking  over  the  principles  of 
this  so-called . science. 

Mr.  Darwin  himself,  in  the  Introduction  of  his  work,  gives 
us  a  short  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  physiognomy 
by  treatment  with  the  scientific  method.  For  it  is  not  alto- 
gether nonsense— as  little  in  fact,  as  astronomy  is  nonsense, 
because  people  at  one  time  believed  in  astrology.  From 
M.  Moreau,  who  held  that  the  corrugatores  supercilii  from 
•their  attachihent and  position  are  fitted  "k  resscrrer,  k  con- 
centrer  les  principaux  traits  de  la  face,  comme  il  convient 
dans  toutes  ces  passions  vraiment  oppressives  ou  profondes, 
'  dans  ces  affections  dont  le  sentiment  semble  porter  Torgani- 
sation  k  revenir  siur  elle-mdme,  k  se  contracter  et  k 
s'amoindrir,  comme  pour  oflfrir  moins  de  prise  et  de  surface 
.k.des  impressions  redoutables  ou  importunes," — to  Messrs. 
"  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  especially  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Mr.  Darwin  traces  in  a  slight  sketch  the  development  oJf 
physiognomical  investigation  and  philosophy. 

It  is  not  so  much  physiognomy,  however,  that  constitutes 
the  main  subject  of  interest  in  the  new  book  as  the  Dar- 
winian theory  which  lies  before  us  in  a  new  guise  where  we 
would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Darwin  has  in  fact 
fulfilled  a  promise  given  in  the  preface  of  the  Descent  of 
Man  J  of  wluch  work  it  forms  a  part  and  may  be  considered 
the  third  volume. 

It  is  not  the  anatomy  nor  indeed  can  it  be  called  the 
physiology  of  expression  of  whiclv  Mr.  Darwin  treats.  His 
■  object  is  rather  to  trace  its  origin  in  the  ancestors  of  man, 
and  to  give  an  expositibn  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
different  modes  of  expression  in  man  as  well  as  in  other 
animals.  .  . 

-  Mr.  Darwin  is  always  bound  to  face  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  all  that  he  writes.  Having  originated  the  doctrine 
of  Natural  Selection,  it  falls  to  his  lot  more  than  to  anyone 
else  to  show  the  imiversal  application  of  this  principle  in  all 
forms  of  organic  life.  In  truth,  there  is  no  one  who  has 
done  so  much  to  search  out  the  hidden  comers  where  the 
action  of  Natural  Selection  is  to  be  recognised,  and  where 
this  principle  alone  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  pro- 
blems hitherto  unsolved.     • 

Writers  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  other  journals 
and  books  may  use  eyery  eftbrt  to  convince  their  readers  that 
the  theory  of  descent  is  not  Mr.  Darwin's  great  achievement, 
but  is  due  chiefly  to  Lamarck  and  others  ;  it  nevertheless 
remains  a  simple  truth  that  Mr.  Darwin's  elucidation  of  the 


actual  influence  of  Natural  Selection  throughout  the  whole 
organic  world  has  been  the  means  of  overthrowing  the  old 
doctrines  of  separate  Creation — still  held  by  some  natu- 
ralists even  of  high  rank,  and  believed  in  by  all  those  who 
cling  to  old  traditional  beliefs  rather  than  to  new  scientific 
doctrines,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  believe  all  human 
knowledge  to  be  vanity,  and  as  a  consequence  prefer  igno- 
rance to  inquiry. 

Though  Mr.  Darwin  not  only  originated  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Selection  as  the  chief  principle  ruling  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oiganic  world,  but  is  also  its  chief  supporter 
and  expoimder,  he  nevertheless  holds  that  Natiural  Selection 
in  the  strictest  sense  does  not  afford  a  universal  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  past,  present,  and 
future.  The  theory  of  Sexual  Selection,  for  example^  was 
proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  When  endeavouring  to 
explain  all  the  facts  by  Natural  Selection  Mr.  Darwin  per- 
ceived that  changes  in  organisms  occiured  which  were 
clearly  not  dictated  by  the  simple  action  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple, but  by  some  odier  and  minor  one,  which  he  termed 
the  principle  of  Sexual  Selection.  The  acceptance  of  this 
principle  has  met  with  considerable  resistance  from  a  good 
many  naturalists,  and  even  many  evolutionists,  who,  seeing 
in  it,  we  l>elieve  wrongly,  an  abandonment  of  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  make  war  against  their  own  leader.  Per- 
haps these  same  gentlemen  will  not  be  entirely  satisfied 
when  they  examine  the  three  principles  to  whidi  Mr.  Dar- 
win reduces  all  the  modes  of  expression  of  emotion  in  man 
and  animals.  For  if  everything  that  happens  is  only  to  be 
tried  by  the  test  of  its  survival  on  acc6unt  of  its  usefiilness 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  (which  would  bring  it  within  the 
domain  of  Natural  Selection)  it  may  appear  as  if  the  three 
principles  of  expression  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  the 
discussion. 

The  first  of  tJiese  principles  is  that  movements  which  are 
serviceable  in  gratifying  a  desire,  or  in  relieving  a  sensation, 
if  often  repeated  become  so  habitual  that  they  are  performed, 
whether  they  are  of  any  service  or  not,  whenever  the  same 
desire  or  sensation  is  felt  even  in  a  very  slight  degree. 

The  three  principles  with  the  many  instances  by  which 
they  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Darwin's  book  are  of  interest 
not  only  as  teaching  physiognomy,  but,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  theory  of  Evolution 
into  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  man  and  other 
animals.  To  take  an  example :  if  we  consider  how  a  person 
uncovers  his  canine  teeth  in  expressing  defiance  or  contempt 
the  action  would  be  explained  by  all  those  who  are  not 
Evolutionists  by  an  endeavour  to  show  the  direct  influence 
of  scorn  or  defiance  on  the  muscles  that  execute  this  move- 
^ment  It  would  be  difi[icult  to  find  a  satisfactory  ex])lana- 
tion  of  such  uncovering  of  the  canine  teeth  in  a  sneer. 
One  could  hardly  understand  why  contempt  or  defiance  is 
more  nearly  related  to  imcovering  the  canine  than  other 
teeth,  why  in  short  it  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
teeth.  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  on  seeking  out  the  origin  of 
such  action  finds  it  in  another  function  that  belonged  to 
the  ancestors  (^  man — to  the  lower  animals,  in  which 
showing  the  teeth,  and  especially  the  canine  teeth,  denoted 
readiness  to  bite  and  fight  Man  as  a  rule  no  longer  bites 
his  enemies,  yet  the  uncovering  of  the  canine  teeth  in  a 
sneer  is  still  a  very  usual  function  to  express  indignation, 
contempt,  defiance,  or  scorn.  That  this  should  ever  happen 
in  man  is  only  to  be  understood  by  his  relationship  to  the 
lower  animals,  and  thus  a  special  physiognomical  function  of 
man  is  derived  from  another  more  or  less  defensive  fUnction 
of  those  animals. 

A  similar  movement,  and  one  only  to  be  interpreted  by 
similar  reasoning,  is  the  protrusion  of  the  lips  in  anger  and 
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scorn  :  in  itself  it  is  useless  and  would  have  no  meaning, 
but  viewed  as  an  offspring  of  animal  function  it  is  clearly 
understood.  A  'great  number  of  other  instances  of  a  like 
kind  might  be  quoted  from  Mr.  Darwin's  book. 

Regarded  from  a  biological  point  of  view  this  book  derives 
its  chief  interest  from  being  a  successful  attempt  to  trace 
the  origin  of  special  functions,  to  introduce  the  theory  of 
Evolution  into  the  domain  of  physiology. 

Here  it  seems  we  do  meet  widi  an  element  not  strictly  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  for 
as  Natural  Selection  tends  to  preserve  only  what  is  useful 
and  serviceable  for  the  struggle  of  existence,  movements  that 
are  not  actually  beneficial  ought  not  to  be  retained. 

The  second  principle  is  that  of  antithesis.  The  habit  of 
voluntarily  performing  opposite  movements  under  opposite 
impulses  has  become  so  firmly  established  in  us  by  the 
practice  of  our  whole  lives  that  if  certain  actions  have  been 
regularly  pierformed  in  accordance  with  the  first  principle 
under  a  certain  frame  of  mind  there  will  be  a  strong  and 
involuntary  tendency  to  perform  directly  opposite  actions, 
whether  these  are  of  any  use  or  not,  under  the  excitement 
of  an  opposite  frame  of  mind. 

This  principle  points  still  more  directly  to  a  hidden  root 
whence  actions  spring.  The  former  leads  us  to  look  for  an 
origin  of  animal  action  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  direct 
usefulness  alone,  while  the  movements  which  Mr.  Darwin 
classes  under  the  principle  of  Antithesis  seem,  to  judge  by 
the  examples  and  illustrations  he  gives,  often  to  be  quite 
superfluous  and  without  the  slightest  direct  bearing. 

Lasdy,  the  third  principle  is  the  direct  action  of  the  ex- 
cited nervous  system  on  the  body  independently  of  the  will 
and  independently  to  a  great  extent  of  habit  The  direction 
which  thb  nerve-force  follows  is  necessarily  determined  by 
the  lines  of  connection  between  the  nerve-cells  with  each 
other  and  with  various  parts  of  the  body.  But  the 
direction  is  likewise  in  a  large  degree  influenced  by  habit, 
inasmuch  as  nerve-force  passes  readily  along  accustomed 
channels. 

The  origin  of  functions  is  a  question  as  yet  almost  wholly 
untouched.  The  discussion  of  this  strange  subject  leads  us 
of  necessity  to  another  of  an  equally  remarkable  nature, 
namely,  the  active  and  passive  resistance  which  the  theory  of 
Descent  finds  in  more,  than  one  physiological  school. 

In  earlier  years,  when  physiology  existed  almost  every- 
where in,  so  to  speak,  personal  union  with  anatomy,  the 
dislike  felt  by  physiologists  for  abstract  morphology  was 
less  marked.  Though  physiology  was  always  regarded  as 
tiie  cardinal  science  in  relation  to  the  great  problem  of  life, 
it  did  not  altogether  disregard  the  aid  of  anatomy  and 
morphology  in  working  out  solutions  of  special  physiological 
problems.  The  labours  of  a  man  like  Johannes  Miiller 
alone  sufRce  to  prove  this,  and  his  handbook  of  physiology 
teaches  on  almost  every  page  the  important  influence  of  mor- 
phological views  on  physiological  research.  If  we  extend 
our  gaze  still  farther  back  we  find  this  striking  feature  of  a 
combination  of  scientific  physiology,  anatomy,  and  morpho- 
bgy  becoming  more  strongly  apparent 

After  Johannes  Miiller,  however,  and  as  soon  as  the  great 
break  happened  about  the  theory  of  Vitalism,  especially 
after  the  publication  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  great  work  on 
Thieriscke  Eledridtdt^  physiologists  in  general  got  rather 
out  of  the  habit  of  carefully  studying  anatomical  or  morpho- 
logical problems,  while  in  some  quarters  there  sprang  up 
the  idea  that  morphology  was  not  so  much  a  science  as  an 
excellent  pursuit  for  amateurs — a  more  or  less  innocent 
amusement  to  which  one  might  devote  one's  attention  if  one 
chose,  but  which  would  exercise  no  influence  on  the 
general  march  of  human  ideas,  and  through  a  want  of  method 
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and  exactness  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  science.  Exact- 
ness came  to  be  identified  with  experimental,  research,  and 
physiological  laboratories  provided  with  complex  apparatus 
and  frogs,  rabbits,  and  dogs  and  other  animals,  were  con- 
sidered the  chief  tribunal,  before  which  life  was  challenged 
to  confess  its  latest  secrets. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  line  of  physiological 
research  derived  great  advantage  from  the  application  of 
physics  to  the  consideration  of  physiologicsd  questions 
Thus  the  physiology  of  the  senses  and  nerves  attained 
to  a  wonderfully  high  degree  of  true  exactness.  It  is  perhaps 
due  to  these  very  results  that  at  the  time  when  the  methods 
of  experimental  physiology  were  held  in  such  respect  the 
microscope  and  microscopists  were  a  little  too  lightly 
regarded — a  feeling  which  culminated  in  the  dictum  that  a 
microscopical  discovery  scarcely  lasted  longer  than  five 
years.  It  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  very  period  of  the 
highest  development  of  experimental  research  in  physiology 
morphology  laboured  under  a  temporary  want  of  new  ideas. 
The  struggle^  against  the  overwhelming  influence  of  specula* 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  ended  in  the  other 
extreme,  in  an  accumulation  of  mere  facts.  The  want  of 
ideas  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  absence  of  criticism, 
and  thus  morphology  and  zoology  resembled  in  some 
respects  a  dictionary  containing  all  the  words  necessaxy  for 
the  construction  of  a  thoroughly  philosophical  book,  but 
which  is  not  the  book  itself. 

r 

Mr.  Darwin  came,  and  the  book  was  written.  By  it 
morphology  became  burdened  with  important  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  have  not  only  a  bearing  on  morpho- 
logy  itself,  but  extend  its  boundaries  into  fields  where  it 
touches  on  one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  by  which 
the  human  mind  ever  has  been  or  can  be  agitated.  The 
Origin  of  Species  led  to  investigations  concerning  the  origin 
of  innumerable  other  things,  the  beginpings  of  which  had 
hitherto  lain  in  utter  darkness  and  were  believed  hidden 
once  and  for  ever.  The  theory  of  Evolution  began  to  afiect 
with  its  principles  and  methods  nearly  every  department  of 
human  thought,  but  the  stronghold  from  which  it  derived 
its  methodical  power  was  and  is  morphology. 

Thus  of  a  sudden  the  sister  sciences  physiology  and 
morphology  became  once  more  of  equal  importance,  and 
one  might  perhaps  say  that  at  present  morphology  h^  just 
claims  to  be  held  the  greater.  Such  a  claim  however  would 
be  vain  and  useless,  for  it  is  impossible  that  physiology, 
should  any  longer  delay  to  adopt  with  equal  energy 
the  methods  and  principles  of  the  theory  of  Evolution,  and 
by  so  doing  range  itself  once  more  close  beside  morphology 
— nay,  and  embrace  so  entirely  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
that  a  break  between  physiology  and  morphology,  such  as 
has  existed  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will  be 
rendered  impossible  in  fiiture. 

Audit  caniiot  be  questioned  that  the  new  task  of  physiolo^ 
will  be  to  investigate  the  origin  of  functions.  If  it  be  true 
that  all  organisms  now  living  are  the  descendants  of  former 
living  ones,  and  that  these  former  living  ones  possessed 
simpler  characters,  this  of  course  will  hold  good  equally 
in  respect  to  their  fimctions,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
trace  not  only  the  change  and  differentiation  of  the  organs, 
but  also  those  of  the  functions.  To  do  this  effectually 
physiology  must  not  restrict  its  investigations  to  frogs, 
rabbits,  and  dogs,  but  extend  them  over  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  And  in  doing  so  it  will  at  once  find  how  power- 
ful an  aid  morphology  is,  how  indispensable  and  how  ready 
to  help  its  sister  science,  and  how  rich  in  questions  which 
on  its  part  it  is  unable  to  solve  except  by  alliance  widi 
comparative  physiology. 

This  is  a  powerful  reason  for  congratulating  ourselves  on 
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the  appearance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  new  book.  It  not  only 
gives  rules  and  principles  to  physiognomy,  connecting  by 
new  ties  man  and  his  mental  world  to  animal  life  and  its 
bodily  constitution,  but  traces  a  new  and  highly  important 
line  of  inquiry  wi^  respect  to  the  origin  of  functions.  In 
showing  how  in  many  cases  the  function  of  expressing 
emotions  has  its  origin  in  other  functions,  he  has  led 
us  to  that  immense  and  almost  endless  path  which  phy- 
siology must  traverse  in  respect  to  all  and  evory  function 
in  order  to  attain  that  point  where  life  itself  becomes  but  a 
function  of  matter,  a  part  of  which  Spinoza  determined  when 
he  said,  "  Cujus  essentia  est  existentia." 

Anton  Dohrn. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 


Geology. 

New  Tertiary  Mammals.— Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  describes  some  new 
species  and  a  new  genus  {Colonoceras)  of  mammals  from  the  tertiaries  of 
tne  Rocky  Mountains,  examples  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  Yale  Collie. «  A  study  of  additional  specimens  of  Orohippus  has 
led  to  its  separation  from  AnchUherium  and  shows  it  to  hold  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  that  genus  and  Palaeotheriutn,  O,  agilis 
possesses  four  functional  digits  in  the  manus.  The  first  premolar  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  second,  and  an  antorbital  fossa  is  absent.  The  skull  is 
elongated  and  equine  in  its  proportions.  The  orbit  is  not  enclosed 
behind.  There  are  three  upper  true  molars  and  four  premolars.  The 
radius  and  ulna  are  separate.  This  species  differs  from  O.  pumilus  in 
having  the  inner  cones  of  the  upper  molars  more  nearly  of  equal  size, 
each  exhibiting  a  distinct  basal  ndge.  The  animal  was  nearly  as  large 
as  a  fox.  The  new  genus  Colonoceras  differs  from  Hyrachyus  and 
Hdaldes^  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  in  possessing  a  pair  of  dermal 
horns  on  the  nasal  bones,  which  are  placed  opposite  each  other.  In  C 
a^estis,  which  was  about  as  large  as  a  sheep,  the  horns  are  widely 
divergent.  Dinoceras  lucaris  has  the  inner  posterior  tubercle  of  the 
penultimate  molar  double ;  the  last  true  molar  has  a  tubercle  in  the 
angle  of  the  transverse  crests,  and  is  also  wanting  in  the  second  posterior 
tubercle.  The  basal  ridge  is  continuous  on  the  inner  side  of  each  of  the 
three  upper  premolars.  This  as  well  as  the  foregoing  species  are  from 
the  Eocene  of  Wyoming.  Oreodon  occidentalism  which  occurs  in  the 
Miocene  of  Oregon,  resembles  O.  Culbertsoni  in  most  of  its  cranial 
characters,  but  differs  materially  in  the  large  auditory  bulla,  which  is 
feveral  times  the  size  of  the  postglenoid  process.  It  is  smaller  than  O. 
major  and  has  the  frontals  between  the  orbits  more  depressed  and  the 
antorbital  fossa  deeper.  Rhinoceros  annectens  was  apparently  about 
half  the  bulk  of  R,  pacificuSf  but  resembles  it  in  some  of  its  dental 
characters.  In  the  upper  molars,  however,  the  transverse  crests 
approach  each  other  much  more  nearly,  while  in  the  true  molars  they  are 
Qmted.  llie  basal  ridge  is  also  much  less  developed  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  molars.  Upper  incisors  are  present,  one  of  the  lateral 
ones  being  much  depressed  and  its  crown  very  short,  as  in  the  existing 
R,  Javanicus.  This  species  is  likewise  from  the  Oregon  Miocene. 
Another  new  species  of  this  genus  R.  Oregonensis^  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  Miocene,  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  Oregon.  One 
of  the  specimens  found  is  a  penultimate  upper  molar  which  differs 
widely  from  the  corresponding  tooth  of  any  of  the  known  species.  At 
the  union  of  the  transverse  posterior  ridge  with  the  outer  cusp  there  is  a 
deep  ca^ty,  nearly  circular,  and  enclosed  by  a  vertical  cylinder  of 
enamel.  The  anterior  crest  also  is  divided,  a  strong  branch  being  sent 
inwards  and  backwards  from  the  posterior  side  into  the  main  transverse 
valley.     {Atner,  Jour,  of  Science,  May,  1873,  407-) 

A  Bird  fix>m'the  Bui>ellan  Clay.— M.  P.  J.  Van  Beneden  has  exa- 
mined {Bulletin  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences^  1873,  No.  4,  p.  354)  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  bird  from  the  Rupelian  clay  of  the  Waes  country,  sent  to 
the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr..  Van  Raemdonck.  They  con- 
sist of  a  complete  sternum,  the  greater  part  of  the  cranium  with  some 
of  the  face  bones,  fragments  of  lower  maxillary,  an  entire  clavicle,  one 
complete  humerus,  two  coracoids,  two  radii  and  ulnae,  one  scapula,  one 
tibia,  a  phalanx,  and  two  tarso-metatarsals.  These  are  all  well  pre- 
served, and  possess  the  peculiar  tint  of  all  fossils  from  this  clay.  M. 
Gaudry  finds  them  to  belong  to  an  individual  of  the  species  ^mat  marila, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Milouinan^  whidi  still  lives  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  visits  some  parts  of  Europe- during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  It  is  the  only  known  living  representative  of  the  birds 
of  early  tertiary  times. 

Disoovery  of  a  New  Human  Skeleton  of  the  Paleoollthic  Bpoch 
In  Italy.— M.  £.  Riviere  describes  {Comptes  Rendus^  1873,  Part  16, 
1027)  the  remains  of  a  second  fossil  human  skeleton  from  the  sixth  cave 


of  Baousse — Rouss^  (Grottes  de  Menton),  Italy.  The  skeleton  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  nearly  four  metres  below  the  floor  of  the  cave  lying 
extended  on  its  back  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  cave.  The 
deposit  forming  the  floor  is  regularly  stratified,  and  consists  of  charcoal, 
ashes,  of  small  calcined  angular  stones,  bones  and  teeth  of  animals, 
shells,  and  flints.  Associated  with  ^e  remains  were  numerous  flint 
implements  and  a  few  worked  in  bone,  as  well  as  a  number  of  perfo- 
rated shells  belonging  to  the  genera  Nassa,,  Buccinum^  Cypraea^  &c. ; 
these,  from  their  position,  had  evidently  fonned  parts  of  a  necklace  and 
bracelets,  and  were  interred  with  the  body.  The  extreme  friability  of 
the  bones  did  not  allow  of  their  removal  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as 
that  of  the  first  skeleton,  but,  in  this  case  also,  tney  belonged  to  a  tall 
individual,  the  skeleton  measuring  nearly  two  metres  in  lez^th.  In  the 
debris  of  the  cave  bones  of  the  following  animals  were  met  with  :— 
Ursus  spelaeus.  Hyaena  spelaea,  Canis  lupus  and  vulpes,  Arctomyt primi- 
genia,  Lepus  cumculus^  MuSy  Equus  cabaHas,  Susscrofo^  Bos  primigenius^ 
Cervus  Canadensis,  Elapkus  corsicus  and  capreolusj  and  Capraprimigma. 
Besides  there  were  found  some  bones  of  a  large  eagle  arid  some  buds  of 
passage,  as  well  as  numerous  species  of  marine  shells  of  the  genera 
Patella,  Pectunculus,  Mytilus,  Pecten,  DentcUiuvn,  and  Trochus. 

The  Geology  of  Mount  L^beron,  Vauclufie.— M.  A.  Gaudry  con- 
tributes to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  some  details  of  the^  geology 
of  Mount  L^beron.  The  mass  of  the  mount  consists  of  lower  creta- 
ceous rocks,  as  indicated  in  the  geolc^cal  chart  of  MM.  Dufrenoy 
and  £lie  de  Beaumont,  with  the  middle  tertiary  covering  its  southern 
slope  but  not  inching  its  summit  Between  Cucuron  and  Cabrieres 
d*Aigues  the  lower  tertiary  consists  of  molasse,  the  lower  beds  of  which 
are  grey  and  yield  very  few  fossils,  the  upper  bein^  yellow  and  contain- 
ing  principally  Janira  planosulcata,  Pecten  scabnusculus  and  Ostraea 
Boblayei  ;  these  appear  to  represent  the  horizon  of  the  faluns  of  Bordeaux 
and  Touraine.  At  Camille-Jean,  near  Cabrieres  d'Aigues,  occurs  a 
bluish-grey  sandy  marl  yielding  several  species  of  marine  shells  in  good 
preservation,  many  being  quite  new  ;  they  belong  to  the  highest  horizon 
of  the  falunian.  The  beds  at  Cabrieres  enclose  bands  of  pebbles  with 
broken  shells,  indicating  a  beach  deposit.  There  are  moreover  beds  of 
a  light-grey  colour  whidi  enclose  Osiraea  crassissima  in  little  groups  of 
four  or  five  individuals.  The  marine  beds  are  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  marly  limestone  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  bogs ;  it 
bears  Helix  Christolii,  and  many  other  ^pedes  of  bog  shells.  The 
upper  part  passes  into  a  reddish  loam  in  which  are  embedded  remains 
of  Hipparion,  Rhinoceros,  Gaselles,  &c.  M.  Gaudry  remarks  that  the 
comparison  of  the  mammifer  remains  of  the  upper  and  the  marine 
mollusca  of  the  lower  beds  tends  to  confirm  the  observations  made  hy 
Darwin,  Lyell,  and  himself  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that  the  higher 
organised  animals  existing  at  a  period  nearer  to  our  own  are  much  more 
changed  than  the  lower  forms  of  an  older  date.  MM.  Fischer  and 
Toumouer  find  amongst  the  molluscs  fifteen  species  identical,  or  nearly 
identical,  with  those  now  living,  while  all  the  mammifers  on  the  contrary 
are  ouite  distinct  from  the  present  species,  and  belong  to  the  genera 
Macnairodus,  Ictitkerium,  Deinotherium^  Hipparion^  Acerotherium  (?). 
Helladotherium,  and  Tragocerus.  Like  the  fiiuna  of  Pikermi  in  Greece, 
Baltavar  in  Hungary,  and  Concud  in  Spain,  those  of  the  red  loam  of 
Mount  Leberon  appear  to  belong  to  the  late  Miocene  or  tortonian 
epoch.  M.  Gaudry  Mlieves  that  he  has  been  able  to  distinguish  seven- 
teen successive  fauna  in  the  tertiary  epoch.  (Compies  Rendus,  1873, 
Part  17,4).  1096.) 

Physiology, 

Mechanics  of  the  Secretion  of  Blla— At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Vienna  held  on  the  28th  of  March  Professor  Strieker  com- 
municated the  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  in  his  laboratory 
by  himself  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rohrig  with  the  object  of  delermin- 
tng  the  relation  of  the  secretion  of  bile  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained 
in  the  abdominal  viscera.  This  inquiry  he  remarked  had  already  been 
taken  up  by  Schmuljevics  and  Ludwig,  who  had  observed  that  bile  con- 
tinued to  be  secreted  when  blood  was  injected  into  the  excised  liver. 
Rohrig  repeated  and  conpborated  this  result,  though  the  quantity  of  bile 
he  obtained  was  very  small.  It  was  a  question  therefore  whether  the 
bile  thus  excreted  is  actually  the  result  of  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
liver  or  whether  it  is  merely  mechanically  expelled  from  the  organ  in 
consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  question  was 
decided  by  the  injection  of  water  or  dilute  solution  of  common  salt, 
when  it  was  found  that  no  bile  was  secreted.  In  Strieker  and  Rohrig's 
experiments  it  was  considered  at  the  outset  a  matter  of  importance  to 
determine  whether,  as  Pfliigar  and  Bering  maintain,  the  nerve-fibres 
pass  directly  to  the  hepatic  ^and  cells,  in  which  case  they  would  con- 
stitute the  chief  factors  in  the  production  of  the  biliary  secretion,  while, 
if  these  do  not,  the  secretion  must  be  directly 'dependent  on  the  blood. 
As  regards  the  rapidity  with  which  the  secretion  is  eliminated  the  means 
hitherto  adopted  tor  its  determination  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  ductus  choledochus  is  a  defective 
method,  for  the  pressure  in  the  biliary  ducts  is  very  small,  and  a  slight 
deviation  of  the  tube  from  a  horizontal  position  may  produce  considerable 
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differences  m  the  result,  more  bile  flowing  when  the  tube  is  directed  down- 
wards, less  when  it  is  inclined  upwards.  Strieker  and  Rohrig  endeavoured 
to  improve  upon  this  method.  They  experimented  on  curarized 
animals,  and  introduced  a  canula  into  the  ductus  choledochus  to  which 
a  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  ^  as  attached,  the  latter  ending  in  an  outflow 
tube  that  was  kept  in  position  by  a  vice.  The  quantity  and  rapidity  of 
the  secretion  was  then  determined  by  the  metronome.  In  these  experi- 
ments they  noticed  :  i.  That  in  fasting  animals  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  checked,  while  it  is  increased  after  feoling.  2.  That  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  somewhat  increases  the  secretion 
of  bile,  but  has  no  permanent  influence  upon  it.  3.  That  the  administra- 
tion of  puigatives,  such  as  croton  oil,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap, 
calomel,  Epsom  salt,  &c.,  unquestionably  increases  the  secretion  of  bile. 
4.  lliat  ligature  of  the  vena  portae  and  hepatica  immediately  stops  the 
secretion.  Ligature  of  the  vena  hepatica  materially  diminishes  the 
secretion.  5*  ^^^t  ligature  of  the  aorta  at  the  diaphragm  materially 
diminishes  secretion,  but  does  not  entirely  arrest  it.  Ligature  below  the 
origin  of  the  coeliac  artery  immediately  causes  increased  secretion.  Liga- 
ture of  the  vena  cava  ascendens  causes  immediate  stoppage  of  the  secretion. 
It  appears  from  this  that  hyperaemia  causes  increase,  anaemia  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  secretion  formed.  Moreover  all  those  agents  which  in- 
duce contraction  of  the  vessels  bring  about  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
biliary  secretion :  when  for  example  an  exposed  nerve  is  excited,  or 
the  spinal  cord  divided  from  the  brain,  injection  of  strychnia  leads  to 
the  same  result,  and  the  same  is  true  of  various  remedies  ;  those  that  pro- 
duce hyperaemia  increase,  those  which  cause  anaemia  diminish  the  biliary 
secretion.     {A//.  WUn.  ZeiL^  14,  1873.) 

Anaesthesia  by  Ck>ld.— That  intense  pain  is  produced  by  immersing 
the  hand  in  cold  water  is  well  known.  Horvath  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Centralblatt  (No.  14,  1873)  states  that  during  some  experiments  oil 
the  eflect  of  cold  on  frogs  he  accidentally  discovered  that  the  immersion 
of  the  finger  in  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  25**  F.  produces  no  pain. 
Glycerine  in  its  action  resembles  alcohol,  while  ether  comports  itself 
like  water,  and  in  quicksilver  the  pain  is  even  more  intense.  When  the 
finger  is  in  cold  alcohol  slight  contact  with  another  body  is  distinctly 
experienced,  but  pricking  in  a  degree  to  produce  pain  in  other  fingers  is 
not  felt.  Tactile  perception  therefore  remains,  though  sensations  of  pain 
and  cold  are  not  experienced.  Struck  with  this  observation  Hc»rvath 
proceeded  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  fact  in  cases  of  wounds 
and  bums,  and  found  not  only  that  the  pain  immediately  ceased  when 
the  burnt  part  was  immersed  in  alcohol,  but  that  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  the  case  was  greatly  benefited.  He  considers  that  if  the 
opinion  be  well  founded  that  in  extensive  bums  the  fatal  termination  is 
caused  by  the  pain  being  continuous,  the  removal  of  such  pain  may  be 
accomplished  with  advantage  by  the  application  of  cold  alcohol.  He 
is  also  of  opinion  that  by  this  means  traim:iatic  tetanus  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

Botany. 

Protectioii  of  PoUen  against  Premature  Displacement  and 
Moisture. — Dr.  A.  Keraer  reprints  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Medical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Inmbriick  an  interesting  memoir  on 
this  subject.  Pollen  is  of  two  kinds,  powdery  and  coherent.  The 
former  kind  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  those  plants  whose  fertiliza- 
tion is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  wind.  The  quantity  of  pollen  is  in 
these  cases  enormous ;  tlje  anthers  are  frequently  attached  very  slightly 
to  the  end  of  elongated  filaments,  so  that  .the  pollen  is  shaken  out  of 
them  by  the  least  breath  of  wind  ;  the  flowers  grow  on  the  most  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  plant,  frequently  appearing  before  the  leaves,  so  as  to 
give  greater  facility  for  the  dbpersion  of  the  pollen,  and  are  not  pro- 
vided with  brightly  coloured  corolla,  powerful  scent,  or  nectar,  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  insects.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  pollen 
IS  coherent,  are  dependent  on  insect  agency  for  its  dispersion  and  trans- 
port to  the  stigma.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  in  these  cases 
that  some  means  should  be  provided  for  its  protection  from  moisture, 
whether  rain  or  dew,  which  would  immediately  destroy  its  eflicacy, 
until  such  time  as  it  may  be  carried  away  by  insects.  A  variety  of  con- 
trivances are  actually  found  in  nature  for  effecting  this  end,  which  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads : — i.  Protection  by  portions  of 
the  pistil  or  stamens  themselves,  as  in  the  petaloid  stigmas  of  Iris.  2. 
Bv  portions  of  the  calyx  and  corolla ;  this  occurs  in  an  immense  variety 
of  forms.  3.  By  sheaths,  bracts,  or  foliage-leaves.  4.  By  periodic 
movements  of  the  leaves  of  the  perianth,  as  in  the  dosing  of  flowers  at 
night  or  in  ramy  weather.  5.  By  curvature  of  the  axis,  as  in  those 
numerous  flowers  the  opening  of  which  is  always  turned  towards  the 
ground  at  the  period  when  fertilization  takes  place.  From  the  examples 
adduced  Keiner  draws  the  general  conclusion  that  the  protection  of 
thepoUen  against  the  injurious  effect  of  premature  moisture  is  the  more 
perfect  the  smaller  the  mynber  of  flowers  and  of  pollen-grains  in  the 
individual,  the  greater  their  degree  of  coherence,  and  the  more  exclu- 
sively the  flower  is  fertilized  by  insect  agency.  In  those  plants  where 
the  flowering  extends  over  a  great  space  of  tim-*,  where  the  anthers  in 
the  same  flower  vaiy  in  the  period  of  th»:li*  dehiscence  to  allow  the 


escape  of  the  pollen,  and  where  the  number  of  flowers  in  an  in- 
florescence is  very  large,  the  protection  of  the  pollen  against  the  influence 
of  the  weather  is  reduced  to  a  minimum «  as  in  Umbelliferse  and  many 
species  of  Cruciferae  and  Saxifraga.  When  some  of  the  anthers  are 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  neces^rily  exposed  to  the  weather, 
or  that  any  protection  would  interfere  with  the  ingress  of  insects,  we 
find  these  anthers  commonly  suppressed,  or,  if  present,  destitute  of 
ptoUen,  as  in  Maranta  and  Zingiber.  Finally  Keraer  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  plants  whose  coherent  pollen  renders  insect  agency 
necessary  for  their  fertilization  can  only  have  existed  in  veiy  recent 
geological  periods  ;  and  those  new  species  or  varieties  must  necessarily 
have  the  advantage,  and  tend  to  become  perpetuated,  which  possess 
superior  advantages,  in  respect  to  the  climate  in  which  they  grow,  for 
the  protection  of  their  pollen  from  all  injurious  influences.  The  plants 
the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  oldest  geological  formations  are 
generally  of  that  class  which  do  not  require  insect  agency  for  their 
fertilization. 
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History. 

The  Paston  Letters.    Vol.  I.     Edited  by  James  Gairdner.     (Arber's 

Series.) 

Had  not  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  attacked  the  genuineness 
of  the  Paston  letters  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  had 
to  wait  for  many  years  before  we  could  possess  oiu^elves  of 
a  well  edited  edition  of  what  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
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most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  our  domestic  historjr. 
Antiquaries  and  some  few  scholars  had  read  the  book,  and 
manufacturers  of  popular  histories  sometimes  quoted  it ;  but 
we  imagine  that  in  the  great  outer  world  of  readers  there  were 
but  few  who  had  anything  better  than  a  second-hand  acquam- 
tance  with  the  Pastons  before  the  question  of  the  authenU- 
city  of  their  correspondence  was  discussed  in  the  I^ortntgnuy 

Review  for  1865.  .     .,.      ,         1  j       ^r  ^\.^ 

To  anyone  who  had  a  really  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  time  in  whichthese  letters  were  wntten,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  thoughts  then  were  wont  to  crystallize 
into  homely  speech,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Paston  letters  were  what  they  professed  to  be,  but  on  the 
surface  the  question  presented  many  difficulties.  The  onginal 
manuscripts  were  not  forthcoming,  and  no  very  satisfactory 
account  of  them  was  to  be  had,  and  then  there  were  scat- 
tered  up  and  down,  sparingly  it  is  true,  but  still  m  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  very  startling,  colloquialisms  which  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  believe  of  a  much  more  modem  date.  It 
is  certainly  strange  to  meet  with  a  knight  of  the  fifteenth 
century  talking  about  certain  fighting  men  in  Caistor  Castle 
as  ''gentlemanly,  comfortable  fellows  ;"  and  we  are  troubled 
by  a  sense  of  modemness  when  we  hear  it  said  of  a  certain 
lady  that  "Her  dwelling  is  in  London, but  her  mother  and  she 
came  to  a  place  of  hers,  five  miles  from  Eton."  The  fact  is 
our  knowledge  of  past  times  is  almost  solely  derived  from 
carefidly  prepared  literature.  We  have  almost  nothing  on 
which  literary  art  has  not  spent  itself  more  or  less  m  lopping 
and  pruning.  In  former  days,  as  now,  common  colloquial 
expressions  or  new  phrases  and  turns  of  speech  were  jealously 
eyed  by  those  engaged  in  book  manufacture.  As  the  cor- 
respondence ofWalpole,Wilberforce,  or  Hannah  More  does 
not  represent  the  common  talk  of  their  age,  but  only  such 
a  strained  decoction  of  it  as  they  thought  would  look  seemly 
on  paper,  so  even  our  highest  and  best  hterature  (Joes  not 
give  us  a  complete  picture  of  the  way  men  spoke  when  it 
was  written,  but  only  certain  selected  charactenstic  words 
and  phrases  carefully  mounted  and  set  among  much  that  we 
may  be  quite  sure  could  never  have  been  spoken  exactly  in 
the  way  we  have  it  How  needful  it  is  to  use  the  utmost 
caution  before  we  reject  anything  as  spurious  on  the  ground 
that  it  contains  expressions  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attri- 
bute to  a  modem  period  one  example  will  suffice  to  prove. 

If  there  be  a  single  word  that  it  would  have  seemed  quite 
safe  to  take  as  a  test  it  is  that  ugly  bastard  reliable.  Purists 
are  never  weary  of  denouncing  it,  and  though  good  writers 
and  bad  are  now  accustomed  to  use  it  no  one  does  so,  we 
imagine,  without  a  certain  sense  of  shame.  It  is,  we  are 
confidently  told,  mere  "  bagman's  English,"  manufactured  m 
the  Victorian  era  not  because  it  was  wanted,  but  simply 
because  it  sounded  somewhat  finer  than  an  old  servant  like 
trustworthy.  So  strong  is  the  conviction  in  men's  minds 
that  here  we  have  an  undoubted  interloper,  that  few  of  us 
would  wish  to  encounter  the  ridicule  that  would  follow 
should  we  publish  a  letter  which  professed  itself  to  be  a  couple 
of  centuries  old  in  which  the  offending  word  occurred, 
unless  we  could  produce  the  most  overwhelming  proofs  of 
its  genuineness.  Yet  that  this  ugly,  ill-formed  word  was  in 
use  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  is  quite  certain,  for 
Richard  Montagu,  writing  to  John  Cousin  in  1624,  says  quite 
naturally  of' two  friends  of  his  who  were  but  newly  dead, 
"  I  knowe  not  two  honester,  abler  men,  and  reliable  indeed 
of  their  ranke  and  state  "  {Corresp,  of  John  Cousin,  i.,  34, 

Surtees  Soc.)  .        .  x.     nr        i. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  a  much  freer  and  more  elastic  speech  than  most 
of  us  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  it,  and  apart  from 
all  historical  and  strictly  philological  considerations  we  must 


regard  the  Paston  letters  as  most  valuable  literary  treasures 
because  they  teach  us  this.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  a 
rime  that  has  few  books  can  have  littie  culture,  and  it  is  a 
great  service  to  us  when  evidence  is  produced  which  refutes 
so  iUiterate  a  conjecture. 

As  contributions  to  history  proper  the  Paston  Letters  are 
not  of  extreme  value.  They  confirm  in  many  minute  par- 
ticulars statements  which  we  have  on  other  authority,  but 
they  do  not  give  us  much  that  is  new.  It  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for.  The  private  correspondence  of  no  family,  except 
perhaps  one  of  the  very  highest,  would  be  likely  to  contain 
secret  state  papers,  and  of  that  which  was  not  secret  we  have 
already  sufficient  proof.  The  war  of  the  Roses  is  a  dark  period 
not  because  we  do  not  know  when  this  or  that  battle  took 
place,  or  who  were  the  combatants,  but  because  the  motives 
which  influenced  action  are  mostly  unknown  to  us.  As  a 
commentary  on  national  motives  these  letters,  are  instractive. 
The  writers  naturally  do  not  preach  or  philosophize ;  but 
there  is  an  undercurrent  in  their  writing  which  shows  how 
widely  different  an  Englishman's  thoughts  were  then  to  what 
they  had  become  after  the  Tudor  tyranny  had  consolidated 
the  national  character.  No  craving  after  liberty  appears 
here  ;  unjust  charges  are  grumbled  at,  and  the  working  of 
the  law  generally  not  considered  admirable  ;  but  the  com- 
plaints are  such  a^  we  now  make  of  the  weather,  not  such  as 
we  address  against  an  unpopular  government.  The  idea  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  was  not  understood  then,  but  the 
divine  right  of  rule,  good  or  bad,  seemed  to  be  acquiesced 
in,  not  so  much  because  it  was  divine  as  because  there  was 
no  hope  of  making  things  better. 

Of  the  way  in  which  these  letters  are  edited  littlcneed  be 
said.  Whatever  appeared  in  the  former  editions  is  given  or 
will  be  given  here,  with  large  additions  from  documents  dis- 
covered soon  after  Mr.  Merivale's  article  attracted  attention 
to  the  Correspondence.  All  that  has  been  before  published  is 
again  reproduced  in  full.  The  new  matter  when  important 
is  put  before  the  reader  in  full  also ;  when  of  less  value  it  is 
calendared  after  the  manner  followed  by  the  Public  Record 
calendarers.  • 

Most  praiseworthy  care  has  been  taken  by  the  editor  to 
arrange  the  documents  according  to  their  true  chronology. 
For  this  labour  very  great  credit  is  due,  for  it  is  a  most 
tedious  business,  and  beset  with  pitfalls  at  every  step. 

The  long  introduction  is  a  careful  synopsis  of  the  history 
of  the  time,  conunendably  free  from  speculations  not  based 
on  record  evidence,  and  quite  free  from  those  silly  attempts 
at  poetry  and  picturesqueness  by  which  certain  writers  on 
historical  subjects  have  spoiled  their  narratives  and  misled 
their  readers.  Edward  Peacock. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

The  eighth  number  of  Dr.  von  Spniner*s  Historical  AUas  for  the 
middle  and  modem  ages,  re-edited  bv  Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  has  been 
recently  issued,  and  contains  as  usual  four  sheets.  The  leaves  46  to 
49  refer  exclusively  to  German  history  from  the  days  of  Frederic  the 
Great  to  the  present  time.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  a 
comparison  of  this  perfectly  new  work  with  the  two  first  editions.  All 
the  vast  mass  of  historico-geographical  matter  formerly  distributed  over 
two  large  maps  (with  five  small  additions  in  the  comers)  has  ondergooe 
an  entirely  fresh  arrangement  both  with  r(^rd  to  space  and  time. 
The  four  principal  maps  are  surrounded  by  no  less  than  forty-six 
minor  ones,  including  -plans  and  topographical  illustrations.  By  this 
subdivision  not  only  have  the  particulars  required  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness been  greatly  advanced,  but  the  completeness  of  the  work  has 
altogether  attained  a  degree  that  even  the  scholar  and  the  well-read 
historian  may  glean  many  valuable  details  from  these  excellent  sheets. 
For  the  investigation  of  the  military  events  and  diplomatic  arrangements 
under  which  the  German  territory  has  been  subjected  to  so  many 
changes  within  the  course  of  a  single  century,  next  to  the  records  and 
original  documents  themselves,  no  better  assistance  is  likely  to  be  met 
with  than  reading  them'-with  the  eye  on  these  ooUateial  and  successive 
drawings.    On  the  first  map  is  given  Gennany  jfrom  1742  to  1803— from 
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the  Conquest  of  Silesia  to  the  settlement  of  the  Empire  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  showing  as  well  the  various 
accessions  to  Prussian  territory  (chiefly  acquired  at  the  three  several 
partitions  of  Poland)  most  carefully  marked,  as  the  electorates,  duchies, 
spiritual  and  secular  principalities,  the  free  cities,  the  counts  and  knights 
of  the  Empire  still  left  in  their  sovereign  existence.  A  separate  sketch 
illustrates  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  together  with  the  Palatinate  and 
the  spiritual  electorates  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Koln  about  the  year  1789. 
Anotner  tablet  sketches  the  electorate  of  Saxony  nearly  smothered 
hyJBrandenbuig,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  The  lower  part  of  the  sheet 
is  filled  up  with  minute  plans  of  the  principal  battles  lost  and  won  by 
Frederic  the  Great.  N.  47  is  a  special  map  of  the  South-west, 
including  Elsass  and  parts  of  Lothringen,  all  the  country  between 
CoUenz  and  Basel,  Augsburg  and  Nancy,  both  within  and  without  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  hands  of  so  many  sovereigns  and  spiritual  or 
municipal  corporations,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1789.  At  first  sight  the  map  appears  almost  bewildering,  owing 
to  so  many  patches,  large  and  small,  m  the  glare  of  more  than  thirty 
shades  of  colour,  and  filled  with  minute  letterpress  ;  nevertheless  they 
are  all  systeniatic  guides  through  the  labyrinth  of  such  a  state  of  political 
decomposition.  The  centre  of  N.  48  is  filled  by  a  map  of  the  state  to 
which  Germany  was  reduced  between  the  vears  1807  and  181 5. 
Crippled  Prussia,  Bavaria  nearly  extended  to  the  same  size,  and  the 
smaller  States  continuing  as  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
all  which  territories  were  nearlycnished  by  the  colossal  masses  of  the 
TrtDch  and  the  Austrian  Empires.  Two  smaller  sketches  explain  the 
condition  of  the  country  after  the  incorporations  and  secularizations  of 
1803  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  on  the  6th  August,  1806. 
Smsdl  plans  of  the  battle-fields  from  Ulm  to  Waterloo  are  added  on  the 
lower  margin.  The  chief  map  of  N.  49  belongs  to  the  well-known 
time  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  between  1815  and  1866.  Addi- 
tional sketches  produce  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864, 
together  with  plans  of  the  lines  of  Danewerk  and  Diippel-Alsen  ;  the 
seit  of  war  in  Bohemia,  1866,  together  with  a  croquis  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Koniggratz ;  the  military  geography  of  the  Confederation,  and 
the  growth  of  the  2k>llyerein  since  1833,  in  three  very  instructive  tablets. 
The  student  of  history,  the  politician,  and  indeed  every  educated  man, 
will  hail  the  publication  of  these  highly  finished  maps,  the  composition 
of  which  must  have  required  an  amount  of  research,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  statistical,  which  contracted  within  few  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  latitude  seems  perfectly  amazing. 

During  a  considerable  period  the  annalist,  Lambert  <^  Hersfeld 
(printed  in/Vr^s,  Scriptores^ycA.  iii.  and  vol.  v.),  has  been  considered  the 
most  trustworthy  contemporary  historian  of  the  great  struggle  between 
Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  jBoth  German  and  foreign  scholars 
vied  with  each  other  to  represent  him  as  a  model  of  mediaeval  historio- 
graphy. This  opinion,  however,  was  slightly  shaken  by  a  learned 
paper  read  by  Ranke  before  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1854 ;  notwith- 
standing which  Giesebrecht,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeity 
although  not  without  certain  critical  misgivings,  still  grounds  the  nar- 
rative of  the  years  1069- 1076  mainly  on  Lambert's  authority.  Since 
this  time  it  has  become  a  favourite  subject  of  young  scholars  taking 
their  degree  to  investigate  Lambert's  veracity  and  authenticity,  not  only 
in  substance  but  in  kind,  most  minutely  with  regard  to  each  particular 
notice  contained  in  his  chief  work,  and  in  constant  reference  with  the 
party  animosity  roused  by  the  great  contest  itself.  LefarCh,  Latnbert 
voH  Hers/dd:  an  Beitrag  %u  seifter  Kritik  (Diisseldorf,  1 871), 
explains  numerous  mistakes  and  wilful  distortions  of  the  truth  which  it 
b  unpossible  to  palliate  from  his  having  been  a  violent  p.irtisan  of  the 
rebellious  Saxons.  On  the  other  liand  Hans  Delbriik^  Ueber  du 
daubwurdigktU  Lamberts  von  Hersfeld  (Bonn,  1873),  the  latest  author 
on  the  subject,  annihilates  with  almost  hypercritical  acuteness  the  last 
remnant  of  tnlstworthiness.  Going  over  once  more  the  principal 
portions  of  the  narrative  step  by.  step  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  most 
deleterious  to  Giesebrecht*s  mild  theory,  that  Lambert,  though  a  rare 
master  of  the  form,  an  excellent  writer,  a  poet,  an  artist,  fails  altogether 
in  the  indispensable  qualities  of  the  historian.  The  accomplished  Bene- 
dictine scholar  is  proved  to  be  neither  just  towards  the  king,  nor  a 
staunch  adherer  to  the  princes,  nor  a  faithful  servant  of  the  pope  ;  but 
writing  with  personal  spite,  delights  to  introduce  every  unfounded 
lamour  in  the  shape  of  a  well-told  historical  fact.  His  narrative  is 
nothing  else  but  an  insoluble  tissue  of  truths  and  lies,  so  much  so  that 
henceforth  every  positive  accusation  or  praise  of  the  king,  for  instance, 
resting  on  the  testimony  of  Lambert  of  Hersfeld  requires  other  and  better 
caridenoe  before  it  can  be  taken  as  genuine. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  present  conflict  between  Church 
aad  Stale  which  threatens  to  become  more  violent  every. day  is 
promoting  lar^y  the  study  of  papal  history  and  of  canon  law  as  con- 
stantly bordermg  upon  it.  Since  the  remarkable  book  of  R.  Zoepfiel 
on  the  Ceremonies  of  Papal  Elections  between  the  eleventh  and  four- 
teenth centuries  (reviewed  in  the  Academy,  No.  38,  Dec.  15,  187 1 )  a 
similar  work  by  Moritz  Meyer,  Die  IVahl  Alexander  III,  und  Victor 
IV *  (1159) :  ein  Beiirag  sur  Geschkhie  der  Kirchenspaltung  unter 
Kmser  Pnedrich  /.  (Gottingen,  187 1),  has  become  better  known.    It  is 


a  production  of  the  same  methodical  school  of  critical  investigation, 
discussing  from  the  reports  as  recorded  on  both  sides  the  merits  and 
dements  of  this  celebrated  double  election.  Lately  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up  again  on  a  more  general  scale,  correcting  at  the  same  time 
some  details,  and  drawing  more  precise  conclusions  in  the  spirit  of  the 
canon  law,  in  two  reviews  by  Dr.  Carl  Weizsacker,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  Tiibingen, 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  similar  researches. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  yahrhiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  vol  xvii. 
486,  Die  Papstwahl  von  1 059  Ar>  1130,  and  vol.  xviii.  I,  Die  Decretale 
licet  de  vitanda^  Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  not  omit  to  draw  attention 
to  another  important  essay  by  Constantin  Hbfler,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Prague,  Wahl  und  Tkronbcsteigung  des  letzten 
deutschen  Papstes  Adrian's  F/.,  1 522,  published  in  the  Sitzungsberichte 
der  pkil.  hist.  Classe  der  Kais.  Akademie  der  Wissensckaften,  (Wien, 
October,  1872.)  The  learned  author  is  not  likely  to  overlook  any  source 
of  materials  that  may  be  available,  the  Roman  documents  in  Rinaldi 
or  the  despatches  published  from  the  Bur^ndian  records  at  Brussels 
and  the  Imperial  at  Vienna.  He  has  found  his  chief  support,  however, 
in  that  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  English  and  European  history  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  marvellous  collection  of  Brewer, 
Letters  and  Papers  oftheRdgn  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  iii. 

The  publication  of  larger  works  has  for  some  time  been  considerably 
retarded  owing  to  the  compositors*  strike  in  the  Leiprig  printing  offices. 
It  has  not  prevented,  however,  the  issue  of  Von  Ranke*s  Aus  dem 
Briefwechsel  Friedrich  WiUidms  IV,  mit  Bunsen  (Leipzig :  Duncker 
u.  Humboldt,  1873),  which  maybe  called  quite  an  unusual  erent.  A 
book  on  such  a  recent  period,  the  intimate  correspondence  of  a  sovereign 
who  never  became  a  friend  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  and  consequently 
never  could  be  the  favourite  of  his  contemporaries,  though  edited  by 
the  celebrated  conservative  historian,  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
world  of  German  literature  without  the  enormous  political  and  social 
changes  which  will  make  the  reign  of  his  brother  William  I.  ever 
memorable.  Though  the  time  is  not  come  yet  for  a  critical  history  of 
his  less  fortunate  predecessor,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  public  opinion  wQl 
be  better  willing  to  judge  more  fairly  about  a  monarch  who  was  neither 
competent  to  rule  as  a^olute  sovereign  nor  as  constitutional  king,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  his  romantic  whims,  reactionary  politics,  and  dilettantic 
humours,  was  neverthefess  an  exceptional  genius,  full  of  noble  and  jovial 
spirit.  There  was  a  time  when  his  sayings,  witticisms,  and  speeches 
excited  public  attention,  and  when  people  more  or  less  initiated  used  to 
hint  mysteriously  that  his  letters,  few  of  which  hitherto  had  become 
public  property,  were  only  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Goethe.  At 
*  fast  this  most  extraordinary  batch  of  them,  from  which  several 
quotations  are  made  in  the  well-kno"WTi  life  of  'Baron  Bunsen  by  his 
widow,  has  been  published,  to  be  sure  with  a  certain  necessary 
discretion  due  to  the  man  himself  and  some  other  persons  still  alive, 
but  on  the  whole  with  an  incomparable  fairness  and  a  most  excellent 
commentary  both  personal  and  general.  Liberal  and  radical  criticism 
will  probably  not  spare  the  veteran  historian,  who  is  generally  knowir 
only  as  the  first  authority  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
but  even  his  opponents  will  be  surprised  by  the  consummate  knowledge 
and  terse,  brisk  style  in  which  he  sketches  the  European  uolitics  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  special  history  of  Church  and  State  in 
Prussia.  The  correspondence  with  Bunsen,  of  which  chiefly  the  king's 
letters  are  reproduced,  extends  over  the  years  1830  to  1857,  and  is 
grouped  in  twelve  chapters,  all  alike  attractive :  the  beginning  of  the 
friendship  with  Bunsen,  the  conflict  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  ecclesiastical  ideals  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  and 
Frederic  William's  visit  to  England,  the  foundation  of  a  feudal  consri- 
tution  for  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  complication  occasioned  through 
the  principality  of  Neufchlitel  being  absorbed  into  the  remodelled  Swiss 
Confederation,  radicalism  and  liberalism  in  connection  with  the  events 
of  February  and  March,  1848,  the  Francfurt  constitution  for  Germany, 
the  king  declining  the  imperial  crown,  the  Berlin  House  of  Lords  and 
Napoleon  III.,  the  Oriental  question  and  the  Crimean  war,  and  the 
king's  evangelical  views  in  his  last  years. 

Not  only  on  account  of  some  of  these  chapters,  but  from  its  general 
bearing,  the  book  will  most  likely  find  many  readers  in  England,  and  a 
translation  may  even  be  put  side  by  side  with  Bunsen*s  Life  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  three 
men  and  the  very  different  treatment  they  experience  from  the  hands  x)f 
their  editors  cannot  but  help  raising  the  memory  of  King  Frederic 
William  IV.  to  the  place  really  due  to  him  in  history.        R.  Pauli. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  intended  publication  of  the  unpublished 
papers  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cava  in  Tyrrhenia.  These  paprs  teem  with 
interest  as  regards  the  history  of  Italy.  They  were  widely  consulted 
by  Charles  Troya  for  hb  History,  and  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  diplomatic  studies  of  many  learned  celebrities.  They  extend  from 
the  end  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  and  are 
an  almost  inexhausdble  source  of  information  regarding  public  rights, 
manners  and  customs,  agriculture  and  commerce,  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  will  fumbh  fresh  information  for  philogical  study. 
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It  is  supposed  they  will  occupy  seven  or  eight  quarto  volumes  of  400 
pages  each,  which  will  be  accompanied  by  chronological  tables  and 
classified  indexes^  throwing  much  li^ht  on  th6  Latinity  of  the  Middle 
'Ages.  Many  other  interesting  additions  will  be  made  by  way  of  fac* 
similes  and  autographs. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

H.  von  Sybel,  historiache  Zeitschrlft,  zweites  Heft,  1873.— M* 
Ton  Knonaw  shows  that  the  Chronicle  of  Vitoduran  (  J.  von  Winter- 
thur)  was  written  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Lindau  during  the  long 
and  dreadful  interdict  which  the  Ayignon  Pope  cruelly  laid  on  Germany 
during  the  Black  Death,  and  that  the  Franciscans  took  the  side  of  the 
'Emperor  against  the  Pope. — An  analysis  of  the  political  theories  of 
llippolithus  a  Lapide  [i.e,  probably  the  historian  Philip  Chemnitz)  as 
to  the  German  Empire  follows ;  the  view  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  Diet  and  not  in  the  Emperor  had  much  influence  in  the  polemical 
discussions  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. — Von  Reumont  discusses  some 
late  contributions  to  Italian  history  chiefly  as  to  the  cities  of  the  March, 
Ancona  and  Fermo,  and  as  to  Ferrante  the  Aragonese  king;  of  Naples, 
whose  letters  and  ordinances  throw  light  on  the  events  of  the  Idst  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century. — Stumpf  reviews  the  first  volume  of  the  DiHo- 
mata  Imperii^  edited  by  C.  A.  F.  Pertz,  son  of  the  renewed  editor  of  the 
Monumenta  Gertnaniae  historka.  The  son's  edition  of  the  charters  of 
the  Merovingian  age  is  spoken  of  very  unfavourably,  and  the  article 
is  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  indictment.  A  late  pamphlet  by  Sickel, 
Diphmatum  Imferii,  tomus  1.,  besprochen  von  Th.  Sickel,  arrives  at 
similar  conclusions  as  to  the  badness  of  the  edition.  There  is  but  too 
much  justification  for  the  charges;  though  something  of  personal  hostility 
to  the  kind  of  dictatorship  exercised  by  the  elder  Pertz  in  the  publication 
of  the  German  Chronicles  and  Records  is  very  visible,  and  a  disinclination 
to  see  it  continued  in  the  person  of  his  son. — A  review  of  Stolzel's 
DU  Eniwickelung  des  gd  hrten  Richterthunis  in  deutschen  Territorien 
shows  how  the  substitution  of  judges  trained  in  the  Roman  law  for  the 
old  local  authorities  {schoffen^  &c. ),  who  decided  by  local  custom  and 
partly  created  the  law  which  they  administered,  was  connected  with  the 
general  growth  of  the  central  authority  and  consequent  diminution  of 
local  rights  in  each  territory. — 2^11er  contributes  a  short  notice  on  the 
argument  of  Lipsius'  book  on  the  legend  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Literarischee  CentraJblattw— Feb.    i   reviews   Beal's    Catena   of 
Buddhist  Scriptures,  Alabaster^s    Wheel    of  the    Law,   and   Steele's 
Eastern  Lave  Story,   with  deserved  praise  for  the   services    English 
authors  are  now  rendering  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  Buddhist  life 
and  modes  of  thought.      Feb.  8   draws  attention  to  Kiepert's   new 
Biblical  maps  on  a  large  Scale,  and  to  Schmidt's  dissertation  *'  On  the 
method  of  teaching  geography  in  schools."     Feb.  22  has  a  further 
notice  of  Kiepert's  maps,  and  criticises  Valentin's  view  as  to  the  "Venus" 
of  Milo,  that  it  was  once  combined  with  a  statue  of  Mars.      March  i 
notices  the  new  .German  edition  of  RiUiet's  book  on  the  legend  of 
William  Tell,  and  Bucheler  reviews  Conze's  and  Schone^s  dissertations 
on  Greek  rilievos— suggesting  several  corrections  of  inscriptions.   March 
8  points  out  the  excessively  faulty  character  of  Montault's  Musies  et 
'  Galleries  de  Rome,     March  15  reviews  Morosi's  Dialetti  Greci  delta  terra 
<r  Otranto,9Xid.  several  modem  Greek  comedies,  and  high  praise  is  given 
to  Matzner*s  Glossary  of  his  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  and  to  Whitley 
Stokes'  Old  and  early-middle  Irish  Glosses.     March  22  draws  attention 
to  Lasinio's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
itself  translated  from  Averroes'  Arabic  translation,  which  is  also  to  be 
published ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  Hebrew  now  published. 
The  German  translation  of  Jonckbloet's  History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Netherlands  is  commended.     March  29  reviews   Gfrbrer's  History  of 
Vemce  t^  J084,  which  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  connection 
with  Constantinople — it  is  in  fact  partly  a  contribution  to  Byzantine 
history.      April   5    reviews    Bruhns'   Alexander  von    Humboldt  and 
Springer's  life  of  Dahlmann — the  latter  contains  Prince  Albert's  letter 
on  the  events  of  1848  in  Germany.      Notices  are  given  of  Scheler's 
Eiymolcgical  French  Dictionary,  and  Caix's  Dissertation  on  the  Dialects 
of  Italy,    April  12  analyses  the  fourth  volume  of  Giesebrecht's  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit — the  HohenstaufTen  period,   the  first 
Tolume  of  Ascoli's  Archivio  Glottologico  Italiano,  and  the  third  part  of 
Schmitz's  Die  neuesten  Forischritte  der  franzosisch-englischen  Philologie. 
April   19  Bucheler  reviews  Urlich's  Codex  urbis  Romae  topographicus, 
and  Joi^an's    Tofographie  der  Stadt  Rom,       Notices  follow  of  Ilg 
Utifer  den  kunsthistorischen  Werth  der  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  and 
Edelsberg's  Qudlenschriften  fur  Kunstgeschichte  und  Kunsttechnik  des 
Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance,     April    26  contains  an   interesting 
account  of  Hegel's  Ludwig  L,  Konigvon  Bayem,  and  notices  the  com- 
pletion of  Andree's    Geographic    des    Wdthandds.      May  3  analyses 
Winkelmann's  Philip  von  Schwaben  und  Otto  IV.  von  Braunschweig : 
the  notices  of  our  Richard  I.  contained  in  it  are  interesting.    May  10 
criticises  very  unfavourably  Vimb^ry's  Geschichte  Bochara^s  oder  Trans- 
oxanunSf  pomting  out  at  groat  length  the  unsatisfactory  use  made  of  the 
original  authorities,  C.  W.  Boase. 


New  Publications. 

Archiv.  f.  oesterreichische  Geschichte.     Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
AuswEiSE  UBER  DEN  AUSWARTIGEN   Handel  der  oesterrcichisch- 
ungarischen  Monarchic  im  Sonnen-Jahre  1871.  Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Babeau,  M.  Albert.    Histoire  de  Troyes  pendant  la  Revolution  (1787- 

1792).     Paris  :  Dumoulin. 
Belot,  Emile.     Histoire  des  chevaliers  romains,  consider^  dans  ses 
rapports  avec  celle  des  differentes  constitutions  de  Rome,  depuis  le 
temps  des  Gracques  jusqu'^  la  division  de  T Empire  romain  (133  avant 
J.-C. — 395  aprte  J.-C.)     Paris :  Durand  et  Bedone-Lauriel. 
Birch,  W.  de  Gray.     Fasti  Monastici  Aevi  Saxonici,  or  Alphabetical 

List  of  Heads  of  Religious  Houses.     Triibner. 
Bluhme,   F.      Zur  Texteskritik  d.    Westgothcnrechts  u.  Reccared's 

leges antiquae.     Halle:  Anton. 
BoEHM,  W.    Hat  Kaiser  Maximilian  I.  im  J.  15 1 1  Papst  wenlen  woUen? 

Berlin :  Calvary. 
^ON HOMME,  Honore.    Correspondance  incite  de  Mile.  Th^ophile  de 
Femig,  aide-de-camp  du  g^n^ral  Dumouriez  ;  suivie  du  Coup  d'Etat 
du  18  fructidor  an.  V.,  d'aprfcs  le  Journal  inedit  de  La  Villeumoy,  agent 
secret  de  Louis  XVI IL,  et  Tun  des  d^portes  \  la  Guyane  fran^aise, 
d'apres  les  manuscrits  autographes  originaux,  avec  introductions  et 
notes.     Paris :  Firmin  Didot. 
BUCHBERGER,  K.     Briefe  Loudon's.    Beitrage  zur  Charakteristik  Lou- 
don's und  der  Geschichte  d.  7  jahr  Krieges.    Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Candolle,  a.  de.     Histoire  des  sciences  et  des  savants  depuis  deux 

slides.     Basel :  Georg. 
CoDRX  DiPLOMATicus  Saxoniae  regiae.     Hrsg.  von  E.  G.  Gcrsdorf 

u.  K.  Fr.  von  Posem-klett.    Leipzig :  Giesecke  u.  Devrient. 
Diplomatum   Imperii.     Tom.   I.      Herausgegeben  von  K.   Pertz. 

Besprochen  von  Th.  Sickel.     Berlin. 
Dressel,  a.    Vier  Documente  aus  romischen  Archiven.    2  Ausg. 

Berlin :  Duncker. 
Dugdale.  William.    Index  to  the  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Yorke. 

Compiled  by  Geo.  J.  Armytage.     Bain. 
Fasti  Censorii,  auos  composuit    et   commentariis  instruxit  C.  de 

Boor.     Berlin:  Weidmann. 
Ficker,  J.     Ueber  das  Eigenthum  d.  Reichs  fun  Reichskirchengute. 

Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Genthe,  H.  Ueber  den  etruskischen  Tauschhandel  nach  dem  Nordcn. 

Frankfurt •  a.  -M. :  Volcker. 
Grellepois,  L.     Abrege  de  I'histoire  de  la  lit^ature  francaise.    Pnu: 

Gregr  und  Dattel. 
Helfert,  J.  A.     Maria  Louise,  Erzherzogin  von  Oesterreic^i,  Kaiscrin 

der  Franzosen.     Wien :  Braumiiller. 
Jacoby,  F.  R.     Races  chevalines  de  France  et  de  Belgique,  leurs  ca- 

.  ract^res,  leur  production,  et  leur  elfcvage.     Erfurt :  Keyser. 
Krones,  F.     Die  oesterreichische  Chronik  Jacob  Unrest's  m.  Bezu« 
auf  die  einzige  bisher  bekannte  Handschrift  der  k.   Bibliothek  £U 
Hannover.     Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Maassen,  F.  E.     Rede  d.  Papstes  Hadrian  II.  vom  J.  869. 
Monumenta  Serbica,  spectantia  historiam  Serbiae,  Bosniae,  Ragiisii. 

Ed.  Fr.  Miklosich.     Wien  :  Suppan. 
NICOLARDOT,  Louis.    Journal  de  Louis  XVI.     Paris :  Dentu. 
Palacky,   F.      Urkundliche    Beitrage  zur  Geschichte    d.   Hussiten* 

krieges  vom  J.  1419  an.     Prag :  Tempsky. 
Pern  ICE,  A.      Marcus  Antistius  Labeo.      Das  rom.  Privatrecht  im 

ersten  Jahrh.  der  Kaiserzeit.     Halle :  Waisenhaus. 
Pern  ICE,  Dr.  Alfred.     Das  Romische  Privatrecht  im  ersten  Jahrhun- 

dert  der  Kaiserzeit.   (Erster  Band.)     Halle  :  Waisenhaus. 
Peter,  C.    Zeittafeln  der  griechischen  Geschichte.     4  Aufl.    Halle : 

Waisenhaus. 
Phillips,  G.  J.  Das  Realienrecht  in  Frankr«ich.  Halle  :  Waisenhaus. 
PiROGOFP,  W.    De  Eutropii  Breviarii  ab  u.  c.  indole  ac  fontibus.   Part 

I.     Berlin :  Peters. 
QUERRY,   A.     Droit    Musuiman.      Recueil  de  Lois  concernant  les 
Musulmans    Schyites.      Tom.    I.    and    II.     Paris :    L'imprimerie 
Nationale. 
Ranks,  Leopold  Von.     Aus  dem  Briefwechsel  Friedrich  Wilhelms 

IV.  mit  Bunsen.     Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot. 
Regesta  diplomatica  necnon  epistolaria  Bohemiae  et  Moraviae.  Pars.  1 1. 
Annorum  1253-1310.  Opera  J.  Emler.  Vol.  2.  Prag:  Ground  Dattel. 
Richter,  Dr.  Gustav.     Annalen  des  Frankischen  Reichs  im  Zeitaltcr 
der  Merovinger.     Vom  ersten  Auftreten  der  Franken  bis  zur  Kronuog 
Pipins.     Mit  fortlaufenden  Quellenausziigen  und  Literaturangaben. 
Halle :  Waisenhaus. 
Schimmer,  G.  a.    Statistik  d.  Judenthums  in  den  im  Reichsrathe  ver- 
tretenen  Konigreichen  und  Landem  nach  den  vom  k.  k.  Ministerium 
d.  Innem  angeordneten  Erhebgn.  imd  nach  sonst.   Quellen.    Wien : 
Gerold's  Sohn. 
Schneider,   L.     Der  Krieg  der  Triple- Allianz  (Band  II).     Berlin: 

J.  Henschd. 
Schulte,  J.  F.  von.    Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  d.  canonischen  Rechtes 

von  Gratian  bis  auf  Bemhard  von  Pavia.    Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
SfiGUR,  Comte  de.  Le  passage  de  la  B^r^zina,  oder  XI  Buch  aus  Segur's 
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Ilistoire  de  Napoleon,  de  la  grande  armee  pendant  Tannee   1812. 

HfJig.  von  F.  C.  Schwalbach.     Leipzig  :  Triibner. 
Sick  EL,  Th.    Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.    Diplomatum  Imperii. 

Tom.  I. .   i^erlin  :  Franz  Vahlep. 
Staatsarchiv,  das.    Sammlung  der  ofiiciellen  Actenstiicke  zur  Ge- 

schtchte  der  Gegen wart.   Hrsg.  von  H .  v.  Kremer- Auenrode.  X^pzig ; 

Duncker  u.  Humblot. 


Philology. 

Hermathftna.  A  series  of  papers  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Philo- 
sophy. By  Members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  No.  I.  Dublin  : 
Edward  Ponsonby.    London  :  Longmans. 

Everyone  who  is  interested  either  in  the  advancement  of 
learning  or  in  the  part  to  be  takeh  in  that  work  by  the  great 
Universities  will  welcome  this  publication.  It  is  very  much 
on  the  plan  of  the  Cambridge  yournal  of  Philology,  except 
that  the  contributors  are  all  members  of  a  single  foundation. 
The  type  and  paper  are  of  the  same  handsome  character :  the 
outside  cover  is  in  a  simpler  and  more  pleasing  style.  We 
trust  that  the  support  of  a  periodical  of  this  kind  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  recognized  tasks  of  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
a  task  none  the  less  imperative  because  not  prescribed  by 
the  statutes.  It  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  encouraging  a 
kind  of  work  which  is  not  immediately  available  for  teaching 
purposes  \  and  it  serves  as  a  channel  by  which  the  instructed 
public  opinion  of  the  University  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  wider  body  of  public  opinion  outside. 

The  fifteen  papers  in  the  present  volume  will  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  those  of  any  similar  foreign  periodical. 
They  are  very  various  in  subject  as  well  as  in  length  and 
manner  of  treatment.  Taking  the  three  heads  mentioned  in 
the  title,  most  of  the  papers  would  fall  imder  the  head  of 
"  Literature  : "  only  two  belong  strictly  to  "  Philosophy,"  and 
two  to  "  Science." 

The  first  and  longest  article  consists  of  "Strictures  on 
Mr.  Luard's  Edition  of  a  French  Poem  on  the  Life  of 
Edw^d  the  Confessor,"  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  the  professor  of 
Sanscrit  The  strictures  are  of  the  severest  character. 
Experts  must  decide  whether  the  general  language  employed 
in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Luard's  edition  is  justified  or  not 
So  much  is  clear,  that  Dr.  Atkinson  in  his  review  makes  a 
large  number  of  just  observations,  pointing  out  a  satisfactory 
meaning  in  many  cases  where  Mr.  Luard  had.  failed  to  do  so, 
or  restoring  a  sound  text  where  Mr.  Luard's  was  corrupt 
It  is  obviously  a  different  question  what  degree  of  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  want  of  ability  this  implies  on  Mr.  Luard's 
part,  and  it  is  a  question  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  is  imperatively  called  by  Dr.  Atkinson's  paper. 
Dr.  Salmon's  paper  on  "  The  Chronology  of  Hippolytus  " 
is  an  example  of  the  combination  of  historical  with  mathe- 
matical study  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  Apart 
from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject,  it  was  worth  while 
to  show  by  a  brilliant  example  how  much  may  sometimes 
be  gained  by  preserving  the  unity  of  knowledge :  or  rather 
(since  it  is  impossible  to  combine  all  knowledge)  by  refusing 
to  fall  in  with  the  deep  grooves  to  which  modem  specialists 
are  so  apt  to  confine  themselves. 

The  twenty-five  pa^es  which  Mr.  Davies  contributes  "On 
the  meaning  of  certain  Homeric  words  "  are  not  without  in- 
terest, but  are  written  in  a  discursive  and  facetious  strain  to 
which  'we  rather  grudge  the  excellent  type  and  paper  thus 
consumed  The  chief  if  not  the  only  word  discussed  is 
aA^tfT^v,  "eater  of  barley  meal :"  the  point  being  that  baking 
ivas  unJcnown  in  the  times  described  by  Homer.  This 
curious  conclusion  is  made  highly  probable — to  say  the  least 
— by  Mr.  Davies. 


Mr.  Palmer's  article  "  On  Paley's  Propertius  "  is  directed 
especially  to  show  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  of  Proper- 
tius has  been  underrated.  The  emendations  proposed  are 
thoroughly  well  considered,  and  often  very  skilfiil.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  account  of  them  by  the  ex  pede 
Herculem  method.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
article  "  On  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,"  in  which  there 
are  several  excellent  emendations  and,  what  is  often  better, 
notes  showmg  that  previous  emendations  were  unnecessary. 

Of  the  shorter  papers  we  would  caiM  especial  attention 
to  No.  xii,  three  notes  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  on  Aristoph.  Eq. 
258-265,  Eur.  Med.  68,  and  Tac.  Ann.  xL  29.  In  each  of 
these  places  the  reader  has  the  sense  of  a  definite  and  in- 
disputable gain  to  knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fah:  to  ^dismiss  so  considerable  a 
volume  as  this  in  these  brief  and  general  terms ;  but  it 
seemed  better  to  give  some  account  of  its  character  and 
purpose  without  excluding  the  alternative  course  of  dealing 
with  particular  articles  more  at  length  hereafter.  Such  a 
separate  examination  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
students  of  particular  subjects,  and  will  certainly  not 
diminish  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  the  book  as 
a  whole,  especially  by  the  combination  of  a  high  scientific 
standard  with  a  certain  vigour  and  fertility  characteristic, 
perhaps,  of  the  nation  to  which  the  writers  belong. 

D.  B.  Monro. 


UNEXPLORED  SYRIA. 
To  tht  Editor  of  tht  Academy. 

'  VienoA,  Ma^  6th,  1873. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  space  for  a  few  lines  upon  th« 
subject  of  the  valuable  and  appreciative  review  in  the  columns  of  the 
Academy  (March  15th,  1873). 

Professor  Th.  Ndldeke's  dogmatic  criticism  is  truly  a  benefit  to  hit 
author,  and  contrasts  favourably  with  the  esthetic  compound  which 
passes  as  a  review  in  England,  and  which  we  are  so  often  doomed  to 
swallow.  It  justifies  the  motto  *' Inter  silvas  Academi,"  &c.  But 
there  are  certain  details  in  the  review  which  the  reviewer  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  pleased  to  see  reviewed,  and  which  may,  moreover,  perhaps 
interest  a  certain  portion  of  the  public.  « 

One  is  surprised  to  see  a  learned  Orientalist  with  so  little  poictical 
knowledge  of  £1  Islam  as  to  write  as  follows  :  '*  It  might  at  the  outset 
be  questionable  to  entrust  a  man  with  the  care  of  English  interests  in 
Syria,  of  whom  it  could  not  remain  a  secret  that  he  had  committed  that 
terrible  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  Muslim  of  having  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  as  a  Christian." 

Firstly  I  went  to  Meccah  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  Moslem. 
Secondly  the  popular  Moslem  idea  of  one  who  has  circumambulated  the 
House  of  Allah,  who  has  bowed  before  the  tomb  of  the  Propftet,  and 
who  has  prayed  in  the  presence  of  the  Saints,  is  simply  that,  however 
Giaour-like.be  his  after-life,  the  heart  cannot  but  have  been  touched, 
and  the  conscience  will  not  fail  to  speak.  The  perfume  of  such  sanctity, 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  must  still  dwell  in  the  sensorium  of  the  pilgrim's 
soul,  and  its  influence  must,  sooner  or  Utter,  lead  him  into  the  path  which 
is  straight.  And  permit  me  to  state,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  that  no 
religionists  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  more  tolerant  than  the 
Ulema,  the  really  learned  Moslem  divines.  When  the  Amir  Abd  el  Kadir, 
who  now  lives  a  priestly  life,  heard  of  my  visit  to  El  Hejaz,  his  only 
remark  was,  "If  he  Jias  done  so,  is  the  Holy  Land  in  any  way  the 
worse  ?  *'  He  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  and  our  intimacy  lasted 
till  I  left  the  country. 

The  truth  is  that  Damascus  was  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  post,  as  a 
kind  of  promotion,  being  political  and  not  commercial.  My  ability  to 
hold  it  was  misrepresented  accordingly.  Looked  upon  as  a  prospective 
victim  to  Arab  fanaticism,  I  had  much  trouble  in  explaining  the  true 
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state  of  the  case  to  those  in  office.  I  represented  that  my  difficulty 
would  be  the  reverse  of  what  was  published,  that  the  Moslems,  not  the 
Chriftians,  would  expect  to  be  the  favoured  party  at  the  British  Consulate, 
tmd  that,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  do  justice,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
a^^id  exciting  jealousies.  So  indeed  it  proved.  The  Moslems  had  no 
feeling  against  me.  This  was  shown  by  the  visits  of  the  chief  divines 
from  the  great  Amawi  mosque,  where  my  wife  was  admitted  at  the 
pmyer-hours,  and  where  afler  my  sudden  recall  a  public  ''function" 
was -held  for  my  return.  The  Christians  also,  ader  a  time,  learned  to 
believe  in  my  impartiality,  as  a  number  of  documents  in  my  possession 
may  prove. 

'  M.  Noldelce  offers  a  suggestive  idea  in  the  following  lines:  "The 
only  question  that  remains  is,  how  to  explain  the  wide  prevalence  of  such 
a  view"  (namely,  the  notion  of  gigantic  stature  among  primitive  nations) 
'*  on  psychological  grounds."  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  attack  a 
stibject  of  such  importance.  But  I  may  briefly  record  pay  impression 
that  phjrsical  size,  being  everywhere  associated  in  man's  young  mind 
with  the  force,  the  greatness,  and  the  majesty  which  lead  to  respect  and 
adoration  of  the  chief  and  the  king,  the  forefathers  of  all  races  became 
material  giants  to  their  posterity.  Thus  Adam*s  head  touched  the 
lowest  heaven,  and,  to  mention  no  others,  Moses  was  a  Titan.  Hence 
idso  the  almost  universal  symbol  of  horns. 

^  M.  Noldeke  is  kind  enough  to  regret  that  I  have  not  spoken  at  greater 
length  about  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Syria.  His  highly  interesting 
subject  has  been  reserved  for  a  future  work,  "  Personal  Experiences  in 
Palestine  and  the  Holy  Land  :"  I  am  delaying  it  purposely,  in  order  to 
write  with  temper  and  calmness  upon  a  subject  which  for  me  still  has  no 
small  share  of  excitement.  The  same  must  be  said  about  the  results  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  in  the  nearer  East.  And  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  recommend  the  substitution  of  any  "native  Government "  for 
the  Turkish :  with  M.  Noldeke  my  trust  is  in  a  more  energetic  policy  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  in  a  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  that  will  create 
material  and  commercial  interests  for  her  and  will  form  a  base-line 
upon  which  her  beneficial  influence  can  be  massed.  Foreigners,  reading 
the.  ignorant  trash  talked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seeing  the 
front  of  brass  with  which  the  MeSopotamian  Valley  is  declared  "never 
to  have  been  civilized,"  must  despair  of  seeing  the  latter  measure  carried 
ottt.  Not  so  the  Englishman.  We  have  waited  patiently  since  1834, 
aii^  still  we  are  strong  to  wait.  The  next  Indian  mutiny  shall  pnd  our 
leQg  waiting  ai)4  the  policy  which  will  have  caused  it. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Arabic,  modem  and  colloquial,  and  even 
dassical  and  mediteval,  is  far  from  sufficient  for  interpreting  proper 
names  in  Palestine,  and  that  Syria,  especially  the  Libaaus,  still  pre- 
serves many  derived  from  Aramaic  and  other  Semitic  dialects.  But  I 
have  always  tried  to  supplement  my  **  linguistic  failings  " — ^which  ought 
to  have  been  specified  by  M.  Noldeke—by  consulting  the  best  living 
authorities,  and  I  have  generally  recorded  the  philological  explanations 
of  these  experts.  At  Damascus  I  was  assisted  by  the  well-kfiown 
scholar  Dr.  Meshaka,  and,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others,  by  the 
Syro-Catholic  bishcp,  Matrin  Ya'akiib.  Amongst  the  Druzes  I  con- 
sulted the  highest  *'akkils"  (illuminati), .  and  in  the  interior  I  never 
failed  to^pply  for  interpretation  to  the  Bedawin.  The  peasants'  tradi- 
tion, we  see,  cdhfirms  that  of  the  learned  geographer  Yikm.  If  M. 
Noldeke  will  kindly  point  out  a  few  **  failings,"  in  a  definite  and  not  in 
a  general  way,  I  will  tell  him  whether  they  are  my  work  or  that  of  my 
fixends.  If  I  have  over-estimated  Ancient  Faiths  anbodi(d  in 
Ancient  Names^  it  was  with  the  specific  object  of  drawing  attention  to 
a  work  which  has  been  unduly  neglected  by  our  public,  and  which  even 
the -reviewer  characterises  as  "well-intentioned."  There  are  certain 
nuances  \xi  English  feeling  which  are  not  understood  and  which  cannot 
be  understood  out  of  England. 

About  the  Hamah  stones  I  am  happily  able  to  differ  to!o  coelo  from 
M.  Nokleke,  who  asserts  far  too  hastily  that  « there  is  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  our  being  able  to  decipher  the  entirely  unknown  characters 
in  which  they  are  written*"  By  the  kindness  of  Ritter  A.  von  Kremer 
a  ^py  was  sent  to  M.  Reinisch,  the  highly  distinguished  Egyptologist 
and  Oriental  Professor  at  th»  University  of  Vienna.    This  gentleman 


has  informed  me  personally  and  by  letter  that,  though  he  caimot  find, 
with  the  Reverend  Dunbar  I.  Heath,  the  cartouches  of  Thothmes  and 
Amenophis,  the  form  is  undoubtedly  alphabetic,  and  that  he  does  not 
doubt  his  power  of  deciphering  the  legends.  He  merely  wishes  to 
finish  his  present  work  (Der  einhcitUche  Ursprung  der  Spracken  4er 
alten  Wdt)  and  to  collect  the  latest  additions  to  the  alphabet.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Heath,  speaking  of  the  Moab  door-post,  assures  us  {^tmmal 
of  the  Anthropological  InstUutey  January,  1873,  page  33)  that  out  of 
nineteen  distinct  characters  he  has  found  no  less  than  five  identical  with 
five  out  of  the  forty-five  Hamath  characters. 

With  respect  to  the  Oriental  and  other  inscriptions  appended  to 
Unexplored  Syria^  I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  lengthy  explanations 
which  wonld  perhaps  modify  M.  Noldeke's  judgment ;  and  my  fiieiui 
Mr.  Vaux,  who  kindly  lent  a  few  hours  of  his  valuable  time,  may  be 
left  to  vindicate  his  **  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  work."  Happily  I 
have  preserved  all  the  original  transcripts  made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhill- 
Drake  and  myself:  if  M.  Noldeke  will  favour  me  with  his  address  I 
shall  be  happy  to  let  him  inspect  them. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Mesha  Stele  the  author  and  the  reviewer 
will  probably  keep  their  own  opinions.  I  find  the  Moabite  inscription 
to  read  like  history,  and  the  Book  of  Kings  to  represent  the  romance 
of  history.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  whether  the  discrepancies 
be  few  or  many  and  momentous — he  can  decide  as  well  as  either  of  us. 
But  M.  Noldeke  certainly  underrates  the  lumber  and  the  importance 
of  that  majority  which  in  England  is  guided  or  rather  is  'governed  by 
purely  "dogmatic  considerations."  Otherwise  he  would  hardly  have 
asked,  "  What  is  the  good  of  repeating  the  tirades  of  the  Abb^  Richard 
against  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ?  "  The  Abba's  theories 
are  at  this  moment  being  supplemented  by  M.  F.  Chabas.  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour's  Traditions  principally  with  reference  to  Mythology 
and  the  Law  ofNoHonsy  in  which  extensive  reading  and  candid  sincerity 
combine  to  vindicate  the  '*  historical  account  of  the  human  race,"  may 
prove  that  however  settled  the  question  may  be  considered  in  Germany, 
many  Englishmen  still  hold  it  to  be  subjudice.  I  for  one  am  happy  to 
see  such  books,  as  they  teiach  us  where  to  frapper  toujours  d  frapper 
fort.  But  again  we  must  not  expect  the  Saxon  to  l^^late  for  the  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  conclusion  I  would  once  more  offer  my  best  thanks  to  M. 
Noldeke  for  his  valuable  review,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  look 
forward  to  deriving  instmction  from  his  pen  when  he  notices  my  next 
work  on  Syria  and  Palestine.  Richard  F.  Burton. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  inserting  this  reclamation,  and  could  wish  that 
all  statements  of  the  kind  were  expressed  in  as  conciliatory  a  tone.  It 
is  however  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  invite  Captain  Button  and 
his  reviewer  to  a  discussion  of  points  of  Semitic  philology  in  our  limited 
space. — ^Ed.] 


Intelligence. 

The  ^Tst  fascicule  of  a  new  periodical,  called  Milanget  cTArchklope 
£gyptienne  d  Assyrienne,  has  been  published  at  Paris.  It  will  be  for 
France  what  Lepsius's  ZeitschriftfUr  Aegyptischer  Sprache  is  for  Germany, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  larger  in  size  and  of  placing  cuneiform  dis- 
covery on  an  equal  footing  with  Egyptology.  De  Rouge  was  intended 
to  be  the  chief  editor  ;  and  the  Introduction,  as  well  as  the  rhum^ci  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  monuments  of  Kamak  by  this  lamented  sdiolar, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Perhaps  we  mifht  disagree  with  some 
of  the  geographic^  identifications  put  forward  ;  but  Egyptian  students 
have  tuways  been  daring  in  this  matter.  Another  valuable  paper  on 
certain  montmients  of  the  reign  of  Tahraka  is  also  contributed  by  the 
late  Vicomte.  There  are  besides  a  good  essay  on  the  name  and  use  of 
iron  and  loadstone  in  ancient  Egypt  by  Dev6ria,  and  a  monograph  on  a 
Greek  inscription  from  Memphis  by  E.  Miller  and  Mariette-Bey.  Two 
Assyrian  papers  come  from  Oppert  and  Lenormant.  The  first  describes 
a  cuneiform  inscription  which  the  writer  has  found  in  the  Museum  of 
Zurich,  and  which  he  shows  to  be  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  Parthian  king 
Pacorus,  the  contemporary  of  Domitian.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Smith's  recent  discovery  of  other  tablets  dated  in  the  Parthian 
period,  which  bring  down  the  use  of  the  cuneiform  characters  to  a  com- 
paratively late  era.  The  translation  of  a  curious  Persian  c3Flinder  legend 
is  added.    Lenonnant's  contributi<tt  is  a  part  of  the  text  whi^  gives  (he 
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story  of  the  descent  of  Allat  into  Hades,  together  with  a  transliteration. 
The  contents  of  the  first  number  guarantee  the  soundness  and  excellence 
of  the  publication,  and  it  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

The  success  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  expedition  to  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, under  the  control  of  Mr.  Geoxge  Smith,  is  eminently  gratifying. 
A  telegram  dated  April  26th  announces  explorations  of  the  country 
from  Mosul  to  Hillah  and  Tel  Ibrahim  and  the  discovery  of  about 
eighty  new  inscriptions.  A  letter  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  May 
14th,  within  two  days  before  the  commencement  of  systematic  excava- 
tions, describes  the  inscriptions  already  obtained  by  purchase  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  most  important  of  these  is  a  tablet 
belonging  to  Rimmon-nirari  (B.C.  1350),  which  is  dated  in  the  Eponymy 
of  Salmanurris,  showing  that  an  official  chronological  record  was  kept 
at  this  early  period,  and  that  the  dates  therefore  assigned  to  ancient 
events  in  the  later  inscriptions  may  be  safely  depended  upon.     Another 
monolith  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Babvlonia  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  B.C.,  and 
we  find  tnat  the  intermarriages  between  these  kings  and  the  royal  family 
of  Assyria  had  introduced  Semitic  names  among  them.     The  monarch 
to  whom  the  monolith  belongs  is  Merodach-Baladan,  son  of  Mili-Sikhu, 
and  grandson  of  Curi-galzu,  and  its  purport  is  to  reward  the  paneg3rrics 
of  a  court-poet  with  a  present  of  land.     Some  other  valuable  inscrip- 
tions belong  to  the  Parthtan  period,  thus  bringing  down  the  use  of  the 
cuneiform  system  of  writing  to  a  comparative  Tate  epoch,  and  confirming 
Dr.  Oppert's  recent  discovery  (already  noticed  in  the  Academy).     They 
refer  to  two  eras,  one  Parthian  and  the  other  Greek,  and  all  contain  the 
name  of  Arsakes.   Mr.  Smith's  last  telegram  was  sent  from  Mosul,  May 
19th.    He  has  been  exhuming  the  Royal  Library  of  Nineveh,  and  has 
found  not  only  Syllabaries  and  other  bilingual  tablets  of  great  value,  but 
also  the  missing  portion  of  the  Deluge-story.     In  hb  letter  he  had  stated 
that  he  had  already  discovered  part  of  a  series  of  early  Babylonian 
legends,  which  ;aaay  throw  much  light  on-  the  history  of  primitive  re- 
ligious thought  and  civilization  in  Western  Asia.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Smith  will  be  allowed  to  continue  his  researches,  the  first  fruits  of 
which  have  produced  such  highly  important  results. 

In  Emanuel  Deutsch  Semitic  philology  has  lost  one  of  its  most  pro- 
mising scholars  and  culture  one  of  its  most  finely  tempered  instruments. 
Unfiivourable  circumstances  and  of  late  declining  health  prevented  Mr. 
Deutsch  from  realizing  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  but  of  his 
rare  capacities  there  was  but  one  opinion  among  those  who  knew  him 
best.  His  eloquent  essays  on  the  Talmud  and  Islam  in  the  Quarterly 
Ranew  revealed  the  g^ft«l  interpreter  between  science  and  general  cul- 
ture. But  the  monument  of  his  life  was  to  have  been  a  great  work  on 
the  Talmud,  fragments  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  yet  be  published. 
Next  to  the  Talmud  Mr.  Deutsch  was  most  interested  in  Phoenician 
studies.  He  contributed  a  slight  but  characteristic  notice  of  Schroder's 
Phonisische  Sprache  to  an  early  number  of  the  Academy,  and  was  in- 
directly concerned  in  editing  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  Moabife 
stone.  Mr.  Deutsch  was  on  his  way  home  from  a  journey  to  Egypt, 
undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

A  well-known  historical  critic  (A.  v.  G.)  gives  a  somewhat  severe 
review  of  Vambery's  Geschichte  Bochara'f  in  the  Lit.  Cenirgdblatt  for 
May  10.  He  describes  the  book  as  pretentious  and  uncritical,  and  de- 
sideiates  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  original  authorities. 

Mr.  R.  Hassoun,  a  clever  Oriental  printer,  has  brought  out  in  im- 
proved Arabic  type  the  Dtvan  of  Hatim  Thdyt,  a  contemporary  of 
Nabigha  Dhobyini.     It  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 

Dr.  Giidemann,  rabbi  at  Vienna,  will  shortly  publish  the  first  part  of 
an  important  work  on  education  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Age. 
This  part  w^ill  comprise  the  Jewish  schools  in  Spain,  in  which  were 
composed  the  most  interesting  works  in  all  branches  of  Hebrew 
literature.  This  publication,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  un- 
published documents,  is  sure  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  history  of  school 
education.  Indeed  the  most  erroneous  notions  on  mediaeval  Jews*  instruc- 
tion have  been  given  in  the  most  recent  histories  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  Giidemann  s  book  is  written  in  a  very  fluent  style,  and  will  therefore 
be  accessible  even  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  idioms  in 
which  the  documents  on  the  subject  are  written. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  I.  Heath  gives  in  the  J<mmcU  of  the  Anthropological 
Institittr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331  sqq.,  a  transcription  with  a  translation  of  two 
inscriptions  on  jars  found  by  Mr.  Shapira  in  the  land  of  Moab.  Prof. 
Schlottmann  of  Halle  has  done  the  same  in  the  MorgerUdndische 
Zeitsch.,  vol-^xxvi.,  p.  393  sqq.  Mr.  Vaux,  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Besant, 
dated  the  12th  of  April,  1873,  has  declared  the  Shapira  inscriptions  to 
be  a  bad  forgery  from  the  paleographical  point  of  view,  and  we  com- 
pletely rely  upon  his  authority.  Anybody  who  has  only  the  slightest 
notion  of  Hebrew  and  who  has  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  famous 
Moabite  inscription — the  language  of  which  is  so  close  to  Hebrew — will 
be  astonished  to  find  that,  according  to  Mr.  Heath's  translation,  ^ 
means  in  and  by,  n^  such,  tn^H  ^^y  ^^  ^^  gracious^  not  to  speak  of 
proper  names  like  Hachnasfio,  Dahak  Cosbo,  Naiaracu,  &c.  Mr. 
Heath  has  wisely  abstained  from  justifying  his  translation ;  and  he  had  | 


better  have  followed  the  same  method  for  the  words  amach  and  omt: 
the  former  means  devoted,  as  in  Egyptian  ;  the  latter  is  the  Hebrew  root 
D2(>    with,  and  the  feminine  suffix  (perhaps  Mr.    Heath  means  the 
formative  ^  for  feminine  nouns)  compared  with  the  Hebrew  woid 
ummash,  "corresponding,"  and  on  this  ground  omt  is  translated  by 
unify!  But  the  chief  prize  of  his  raid  into  philology  is  the  explanatioa  of 
omt,  which  becomes,  by  an  easy  transition,  tmo,  and  is  then  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  thummim  and  the  Egyptian  mcttu.    By  such  a  method 
we  would  undertake  to  explain  Aristotle  out  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
And  what  a  wonderful  addition  to  comparative  mythology  in  the  phrases : 
*  *  who  in  the  might  of  her  knowledge  has  been  incorporated  with  Mesho 
(this  word  signifies  according  to  Mr.  Heath,  p.  339,  a  locality,  and  not 
the  famous  lung  Mesha) ;  she  is  united  with  Hachnasho,  in  Mesha  ;  she 
is  united  with  knowledge,  raised  to  unity  with  Daocash !  "         A.  N. 

The  numbers  of  the  Phoenix  for  January  and  February  contain  several, 
reprints  of  papers  from  the  journals  of  learned  societies,  &c.,  such  as 
"  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Chinese  Books,"  by  W.  F.  Mayers,  firom 
Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan  for  1867  ;  "On  Ihe  Colonisa- 
tion of  the  Himalaya  by  Europeans,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  from  Selections 
from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  Befool;  under  the  title  of  **  On 
the  Tribes  of  Northern  Tibet,"  we  recognise  also  another  paper  by  the, 
same  writer  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  for  1853  under  the  heading  of  "Sifan  and  H6rs6k  Vocabu-* 
laries,"  &c. ;  an  **  Itinerary  from  Phari  in  Tibet  to  Sassa,"  by  Dr.  A. 
Campbell  from  the  same  society's  journal  for  1848  ;  mnd  a  resume  of  a' 
lecture  recently  delivered  at  Hongkong  on  Fung-shuey  by  Dr.  Eitel 
from  the  China  Mail.  Beyond  these  Mr.  Howort  contributes  a  paper 
on  the  life  of  Ogotai  Khakan,  the  founder  of  the  Yuen,  or  Mongolian 
Dynasty  in  China,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present  time, 
presenting  as  it  does  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sway  once  exercised  by  a 
descendant  of  Jingis  Khan  from  Corea  to  Moscow.  '*  A  Glance  at 
Education  in  British  Burma,"  by  H.  A.,  gives  a  satis&ctory  account  of 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  even  the  poorest  Burmese  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  country.  In  the  "  Re- 
lations of  China  with  Badakhshan  and  the  Afghans  "  Mr.  Mayers  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror Kanghi  to  consolidate  his  power  in  his  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Ili  and  Turkestan.  The  editor  contributes  a  *'  Note  on  the  Burmese 
Language,"  and  to  his  pen  probably  are  to  be  attributed  the  Reviews 
of  Books,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  each  number. 


Contents  of  the  journals. 
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Evans.  [This  is  an  excellent  paper  and  raises  the  hope  that  not  a  line 
of  the  Gwawdodyn  will  long  remain  unintelligible.] — **  Our  British  In- 
scriptions." [Continued  by  John  Rhys,  who  endeavours  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  the  Irish  claim  to  the  Penrhos  Llugwy  inscription.] 
— "  Original  documents  "  [continue  to  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
journal.] 
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ZoQloslcal  Mythology ;  or,  the  Legends  of  An<m<via  By  Angftio 
Dc  Gabematis,  Professor  of  Sanscnt  and  Comparative  Literature  in 
the  Istituto  di  Studii  superiori  e  di  Perfezionainento  at  Florence. 
2  vols.     London:  Triibner  &  Co.     1872. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  already  very  favourably  known  in 
his  own  country  and  elsewhere  by  various  learned  and  dramatic 
works,  while  the  periodical  Rwista  Contemfaranea  of  which 
he  is  the  conductor  enjoys  a  wide  circulation.     In  the  first 
class  may  be  instaneed  his  essay  on    The  Vedic  sources  of 
epic  poetry^  and   The  comparative  history  of  bridal  customs 
amongst   the    Italians    and   other  Indo- Germanic    nations; 
amongst  his  dramas  the  most  noticeable  are  Roderick  the 
'  last  king  of  the  Visigoths^  Pierre  de  la    Vigne^  The  Death  of 
Cato,  and  more  particularly  King  Naly  all  of  which  have 
been  produced  on  the  stage  with  great  success,  and  some 
published   in   several   editions.     The   latter   drama,  acted 
before  a  crowded  audience  in  Florence  on  April  loth,  1869, 
has  been  translated  into   German  by  the  poet  Friedrich 
Marx  (Hamburg,    1870).     Gubematis  has  also  published  a 
veiy  valuable  collection  of  tales  {Le  Novelline  di  San  Stefano, 
Turin,  1869),  which  was  accompanied  by  an  introduction  on 
the  relationship  between  the  myth  and  the  fairy  tale.     The 
direction  which  his  researches  have  principally  taken,  as  well 
as  the  outline  of  their  results,  was  plain  from  this  and  his 
other  scientific  works^    The  Vedas  were  his  starting  point, 
and  in  them,  like  other  recent  writers,  he  believed  that  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  mythological  conceptions  traceable  in 
the  religion,  the  legefids,  and  the  popular  tales  of  the  Indor 
Germanic  nations  was  to  be  found.     This  view  appears  as 
the  foundation  of  the  work  before  us,  for  which  the  author, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  prepared  himself  by  very  various 
studies,  while  their  nature  makes  itself  felt  in  a  double  direc- 
tion, by  comprehensive  erudition  and  a  bold  flight  of  iniagir 
nation,  leading  sometimes  indeed  further  than  he  may  him- 
self intend,   and  sometimes  revealing  to  him  things  that 
are  invisible  to    a   more   unbiassed   spectator.       But  we 
must  in  justice  admit  that  very  few  inquirers  avoid  the 
danger,  when  they  once  have  adopted  a  system,  of  trying  to 
force  everything  into  harmony  with  it,  so  that  even  when  it 
is  sound  in  itself,  much  irrelevant  matter  is  urged  in  its 


support     Gubematis  himSelf  is  well  aware  of  this,  as  he 
says  at  the  end  of  the  work:  "The  principal  error  into 
which  the  students  of  the  new  science  (of  comparative  myth- 
ology) are  apt  to  fall,  and  into  which  I  myself  have  some- 
times been  betrayed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  is  that  of 
confining  their  observations  to  one  special  favourite  mythical 
point  or  moment,  and  referring  almost  every  myth  to  it,  and 
not  taking  sufi^icient  account  of  their  mobility  and   their 
special  history,  that  is,  of  the  various  periods  of  their  mani- 
festation.    One  sees  in  the  myth  only  the  sun,  another  only 
the  moon  in  its  several  revolutions,  and  their  Amours  with 
the  verdant  and  resplendent  earth  ;  one  sees  the  darkness  of 
night  in  opposition  to  the  light  of  day,  another  the  same 
light  in  opposition  to  the  gloomy  cloud  ;  one  the  loves  of 
the  sun  with  the  moon,  another  those  of  the  stm  with  the 
aurora.     These  diverse,  special  and  too  exclusive  points  of 
view,  from  which  the  myths  haye  -hitherto  been  generally 
studied  by  learned  men,  have  affQrded  ill-disposed  adver- 
saries an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  science  of  compara- 
tive mythology  as   a  science  which  is  little   serious,  and 
which  changes  its  nature  according  to  the  student  who  oc- 
cupies himself  with  it     But  this  opposition  is  disarmed  by 
its  own  weapons.     For  what  does  the  concord  of  all  learned 
men  and^Cholars  in  this  department  prove  ?    It  proves,  in 
my  opinion,  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  reproduction  and 
confirmation  of  the  same  natural  myths  under  multiplex  forms, 
the  representation  by  analogous  myths  of  analogous  phe- 
nomena, and  that  the  variations  met  with  in  fairy  tales  are 
also  found'ln  myths.*'     Gubematis,  I  should  add,  does  not 
depend  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  Vedas,  but  observes 
himself  (i.  xii.^ :  "As  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  say  that 
Sanscrit  contams  in  itself  all  the  European  forms  of  language, 
it  would  be  equally  rash  to  assert  that  the  Vedic  hymns  con- 
tain all  our  mythology.     In  them  we  only  look  for  ancient 
and  authentic  proofs  to  demonstrate  how,  before  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Aryans,  certain  essential  myths  were  formed,  and 
the  norm  or  law  of  development  of  these  being  proved  it 
will  then  be  possible  to  reconstruct  even  the  history  of  those 
that  remain  by  analogy,  and  by  employing  the  correspond- 
ing materials  of  the  various  popular  Uteratures,  including 
the  Hindoo  literature  itself,  which  followed  immediately 
after  the  Vedic,  where  we  find  legends  and  mythical  notions 
which  sometimes  enable  us  to  clear  up  and  complete  several 
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obscure  Vedic  passages,  as  well  as  sometimes  offer  us  new 
myths  of  which  none  of  the  Vedic  hymns  that  have  come 

down  to  us  preserve  any  trace All  this  abundance 

of  mythical  tradition  having  passed  into  the  Hindoo  litera- 
ture gives  it  an  especial  importance  as  a  means  of  compari- 
son ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  this  exuberance  of  legendary  ^ 
literature,  many  myths  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
Hindoo  tradition,  we  must  acknowledge  that  India  .... 
cannot  serve  as  the  sole  concentric  type  for  all  comparison. 
In  some  respects  the  Hellenic  mythology  and  in  others  the 
Slavonian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  traditions  offer  far 
clearer  evidences  and  display  far  more  extensively  the 
mythic  motive  (or  original  princij^e)  which  they  possess  in 
common  with  India;  in  some  cases  (as  already  remarked 
with  respect  to  language)  the  Indian  element  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  the  myth,  whilst  the  European  manifests  extraor- 
dinary vitality  and  expansion."  We  see  that  though  the 
Vedas  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  Gubematis'  researches, 
his  glance  takes  in  a  wide  range  beyond ;  and  in  this  he  is 
perfectly  right.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  later  Hindoo 
literature  I  am  able  to  agree  with  him  from  the  most  pro- 
found convictions ;  on  which  point  see  also  Julius  Braun, 
Naturgeschichte  der  Sage^  Munich,  1864,  ii.  410,  419. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  Zoological  Mythology ;  it  falls  into  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  first,  discussing  the  **  animals  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  most  extensive^  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
first  and  part  of  the  second  volume,  while  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  the  "animals  of  the  air"  and  those  of  the  water. 
'  The  inequality  of  the  different  parts  does  not  presumably 
result  from  an  inferior  abundance  of  material  for  treating 
birds   and   fishes;  but   more   probably   from   the   author's 
having  imposed  limits  on  himself,  as  may  be  seen  partly  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  first  section,  for  out  of  the  600  pages 
(in  fourteen  chapters)  on  the  animals  of  the  earthy  the  first 
alone  on  "  The  Cow  and  the  Bull "  takes  up  283  pages. 
From  this  chapter,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
more  in  detail  than  the  others,  we  can  see  what  was  the 
original  plan,  subsequently  curtailed,  for  all.     Sect.  i.  The 
Cow  and  the  Bull  in  the  Vedic  Hymns.     Sect.   ii.    The 
worship  of  the  Bull  and  of  the  Cow  in  India,  and'  the  Brah- 
manic  legends  relating  to  it.     Sect.  iii.  The  Bull  and  the 
Cow  in  Iranian  and  Turanian  tradition.     Sect.  iv.  The  Bull 
and  the  Cow  in  Slavonic  tradition.     Sect.  v.  The  Bull  and 
the  Cow  in  the  Germanico-Scandinavian  and  Franco-Celtic 
tradition.      Sect.  vi.  The  Bull  and  the  Cow  in  Greek  and 
Latin  tradition.     ITie  other  chapters  are  handled  more  com- 
pendiously, no   doubt   because   the   author  was  afraid  of 
making  the  work  too  voluminous,  and  also  because,  having 
once  set  forth  his  fundamental  theory  at  length,  its  further 
application  might  be  left  to  the  reader,  assisted  by  occasional 
indications  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  facts  alleged.     With  re- 
ference to  his  task  Gubematis  observes  (ii.   427) :"  I  have 
had  to  prove  in  mythology  its  most  humble  aspect,  that  is  to 
say,  the   God   enclosed  in  the  animal ;  and  inasmuch  as 
amongst  the  various  mythical  animals  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  several  preserve  the  resplendent  and 
propitious  form  of  the  god,  they  are  generally  considered  as 
the  form  which  the  deity  assumes  either  to  feed  secretly 
upon  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  to  fulfil  a  term^  of  punishment 
for  some  fault  of  his  ;  in  any  case  these  forms  never  serve  to 
give  us  a  superlative  idea  of  the  divine  excellence  and  per- 
fection.'*    But  it  is  not  only  gods  that  take  the  form  of 
aninials,  the  most  various  natUFal  phenomena  undergo  the 
same  transformation ;  and  with  reference  to  this  peculiarity 
and  the  "  primitive  domain  of  the  myth "  Gubematis  has 
the  following  remarks  (i.  xv.) :   "Although  the  first  book 
bears  the  tide  of  animals  of  the  earth,  the  second  animals 


of  the  air,  and  the  third  animals  of  the  water,  there  is  but 
oi)e  general  domain  in  which  all  the  animals  of  mythology 
are  produced,  and  made  to  enact  their  respective  parts.  This 
domain  is  always  the  heavens ;  whilst  the  time  during  which 
the  mythical  action  lasts  is  always  subject  to  many  variations, 
being  now  the  day  of  twelve  hours,  now  that  of  twenty-four, 
now  the  three  watches  of  the  night ;  at  one  time  the  lunar 
month  of  twenty-seven  days,  at  another  the  solar  month  of 
thirty ;  sometimes  the  year  of  twelve  solar,  and  sometimes 
that  of  thirteen  lunar  months.  The  drama  of  mythology  has 
its  origin  in  the  sky ;  but  the  sky  may  be  either  clear  or 
gloomy,  it  may  be  illumined  by  the  sun  or  by  the  moon,  it 
may  be  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  night,  or  the  condensa- 
tion of  its  vapours  into  clouds.  Again,  the  clear  heavens 
assume  at  times  the  appearance  of  a  milky  sea,  this  appear- 
ance gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  cow,  and  hence  the  most 
splendid  aspects  of  the  sky  are  often  represented  as  herds  or 
flocks.  The  god  who  causes  rain  to  fall,  who  fi-om  the 
highest  heaven  fertilizes  the  earth,  takes  the  form  now  of 
a  ram,  now  of  a  bull ;  the  lightning  that  flies  like  a  winged 
arrow  is  represented  now  as  a  bird,  now  as' a  winged  horse; 
and  thus  one  after  another  all  the  shifting  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  take  the  forms  of  animals,  becoming  at  length, 
now  the  hero  himself,  now  the  animal  that  waits  upon  the 
hero,  and  without  which  he  would  possess  no  supernatural 

power  whatever On  the  other  hand,  the  cloudy  or 

the  dark  sky  assumed  in  the  myths  the  aspect  now  of  a 
grotto  or  den,  now  of  a  stable,  now  of  a  tree,  a  forest,  a 
rock,  a  mountain,  an  ocean,  and  linguistic  analysis  shows 
how  natural  such  equivocal  meanings  are ;  and  these  having 
once  taken  root,  it  was  still  more  natural  to  people  the 
grotto  with  wolves,  the  stable  with  sheep,  cows,  and  horses, 
the  tree  with  birds,  the  forest  with  deer  and  with  boars,  the 
rock  with  dragons  who  keep  guard  over  fountains  and  trea- 
sures, the  mountain  with  serpents  and  aquatic  monsters. 
In  a  stanza  of  a  Vedic  hymn  to  the  gods  Indra  and  Agni, 
composed  with  the  greatest  artistic  elegance,  the  poet  sings 
how  the  two  gods  fought  side  by  side  for  a  common  con- 
quest, which  takes  the  different  names  of  cows,  waters, 
regions,  light,  and  ravished  dawns." 

I  have  let  tfie  author  describe  his  work  in  his  own  words, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  see  how  extensive  is  the  field  upon 
which  he  has  entered,  and  how  easy  it  must  be,  even  if  his 
main  theory  is  correct,  to  go  astray  in  some  of  its  applica- 
tions, when  one  and  the  same  conception  (for  instance,  the 
cloudy  sky)  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  most 
various  objects ;  and  this,  indeed,  he  admits  himself.  Tylor 
too,  a  most  cautious  and  thorough  investigator,  though 
favourably  inclined  to  the  theory,  observes  concerning  it 
{Primitive  Culture^  i.  287) :  "At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  truth  of  such  a  general 
principle  is  no  warrant  for  all  the  particular  interpretations 
which  mythologists  claim  to  base  upon  it,  for  of  these  in  fact 
many  are  wildly  speculative  and  many  hopelessly  unsound. 
Nature  myth  dejnands  indeed  a  recognition  of  its  vast  im- 
portance in  the  legendary  lore  of  mankind,  but'  only  so  far 
as  its  claim  is  backed  by  strong  and  legitimate  evidence. 
The  close  and  deep  analogies  between  the  life  of  nature 
and  the  life  of  man  have  been  for  ages  dwelt  upon  by  poets 
and  philosophers  who  in  simile  or  in  argument  have  told  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  calm  and  tempest,  of  birth,  growth, 
change,  decay,  dissolution,  renewal.  But  no  one-sided  in- 
terpretation can  be  permitted  to  absorb  into  a  single  theory 
such  endless  many-sided  correspondences  as  these.  Rash 
inferences,  which  on  the  strength  of  mere  resemblance 
derive  episodes  of  myth  from  episodes  of  nature,  must  be  re- 
garded with  utter  mistrust,  for  the  student  who  has  no  more 
stringent  criterion  than  this  for  his  myths  of  sun  and  sky 
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and  dawn  will  find  them  wherever  it  pleases  him  to  seek 
them."    Another  highly  competent  judge,  distinguished  in  the 
field  of  mythology  not  less  than  as  poet  and  scholar,  I  mean 
Uhland,  was  siill  more  severe  upon  the  mythologists  who 
like  Gubernatis  brought  in  the  whole  world  of  fairy  tale  to 
their  studies ;  alluding  to  the  ever  living  creative  fancy  of 
the  people  he  says  (Schriften  zur  Geschichte  der  Dichtung 
und  Sage  8,  620) :  "We  can  receive  gifts  frcm  poverty.     It 
brings  to  the  children  of  the  rich  the  green  Christmas  tree 
of  fancy  from  the  snowy  winter  wood.     Mythology  is  rich, 
but  not  so  rich  that  its  crumbs  can  give  birth  to  the  whole  fairy 
world  (Marchenwelt).''  If  I  understand  Uhland  aright,he  does 
not  mean  to  exclude  the  Mdrchen  altogether  frcm  mythology, 
only  to  oppose  the  extravagant  tendency  of  seme  mytholo- 
gists to  claim  for  their  own  department  every  creation  of  the 
popular  fancy.    Gubernatis  has  given  abridgments  of  a  great 
number  of  Russian  and  hitherto  unknoi\n  Italian  stories, 
which  are  highly  interesting  in  themselves  and  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  fiction  \  but  it  certainly  appears  as  if 
he  had  often  seen  in  them  something  more  than  is  visible  to 
an  ordinary  eye.     Thus  in  giving  an  account  of  a  Russian 
tale  he  says  :  "  There  was  once  a  king  who  could  not  find  a 
maiden  beautiftil  enough  to  suit  his  taste.     One  day  return- 
ing firom  the  chase  (the  solar  hero  always  meets  the  aurora, 
his  bride,  when  returning  from  the  hunt  in  the  forest  of  night) 
he  meets  a  shepherd's  daughter,"  &c  (i.  209),  and  a  little 
further    on   (i.  211),    "This  good  sister  Helen  or  Little 
Helen,  so  careful  a  guardian  of  her  brother  John,  ends,  when 
she  conceives  a  passion  for  the  monster,  with  becoming  his 
perfidious  persecutor.     (The  evening  aurora  is  represented 
as  a  friend  of  the  monster  of  night,  who  conspires  with  him 
^inst  her  brother  the  sun,  and  whoever  observes  the 
sinister  aspect  often  assumed  by  the  reddish  sky  of  evening 
will  find  this  fiction  a  very  natural  one.)"   Or  (p.  212)  "  Ivan 
by  the  help  of  his  dwarf  (or  the  sun  grown  small  during 
the  night,  and  perhaps  also  the  moon)  accomplishes,"  &c. 
Similarly  in  a  Persian  tale  (i.  125)  "A  king  becomes  ena- 
moured of  the  beauteous  Mahrusa,  his  counsellors  tear  him 
from  his  love,  upon  which  he  pines  away  in  solitude  and 
dies.     The  beautiful  girl  unites  herself  to  him  in  the  grave 
(Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  evening  aurora  and  the  sun  die  to- 
gether) ;"  or  m  a  Calmuck  tale  (p.  129)  where  six  brothers 
are  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl :  "They  fight  for  her,  and,  that 
each  may  have  a  part,  end  by  cutting  her  to  pieces.     We 
already  know  the  mythical  meaning  of  this  legend."     I  see 
here  no  "mythical  meaning"  at  all,  only  the  traces  of  what 
was  once  a  very  wide-spread  legal  custom,  that  of  satisfying 
a  number  of  creditors  or  other  claimants  by  giving  to  each 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  debtor,  or  the  object  in  dispute — 
a  custom  of  which  the  Roman  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
give  the  earliest  proof  known  to  us,  while  the  Merchant  of 
Venke  is  perhaps  the  latest  reminiscence  of  it  preserved. 
Similarly  in  the  Buddhist  legend  of  Ceylon,  Kusa  Jatakaya 
(London,  1871),  the  beautiful  princess  Prabavatiis  claimed 
by  seven  kings,  and  her  father,  king  Madu,  to  satisfy  all  the 
seven  and  avoid  the  threatened  war,  cflfers  to  divide  his 
daughter  into  seven  parts  and  give  one  to  each  of  the  pre- 
tenders : 

••  In  seven  parts  will  I  divide  her  body,  fresh  and  fair ; 
To  each  ^  f  all  the  seven  kings  will  I  despatch  a  share ! 
Thus  will  I  fix>m  the  town  avert  the  woes  that  now  impend  !" 

In  other  cases  too  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  what 
seems  to  me  a  forced  interpretation,  as  when  Gubernatis 
says  (i.  225):  "It  is  with  the  head  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  giant  Hymifs  oxen  fastened  to  his  hook  that,  in 
Snorri's  iE'////a,  the  god  Thor  goes  to  fish  up  the  immense' 
serpent  of  Midgard  from  the  bottom  of  the  sta,  and  destroys 
it  upon  the  seashore.     (This  myth,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 


has  the  following  meaning  : — The  head  of  the  solar,  or  lunar, 
bull  is  devoured  by  the  monster  of  night ;  this  same  head, 
tossed  about,  draws  up,  towards  morning  as  sun,  and  to- 
wards evening  as  moon,  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  night, 
that  is  en  the  eastern  mountain,  the  monster  seipent:  thus 
Hanumant,  in  the  Rdni&yancmy  passes  over  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  sta,  crossing  the  bcdy  of  the  marine  monster, 
which  he  causes  to  burst ;  thus  Indras  kills  Ahis  the  serpent 
upon  the  mountain.)"  Apart  from  eveiy thing  else,  the 
words  quoted  from  the  Edda  "  and  destroys  it  upon  the 
seashore "  are  inexact,  and  convey  to  the  mind  a  false  im.- 
pression  of  the  proceeding. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  which  I  will  mention  here# 
not  to  have  to   return  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  criticizing  ; 
the  author  frequently  introduces  subjects  of  which  he  is 
either  not  completely  master,  or  to  which  he  has  not  devoted 
the  necessary  attention;  as,  for  instance,  Northern  m}thoIoty. 
A  few  examples  will  show  my  meaning.    Vol.  i.  p.  206  wc 
read  *'  Odin  too,  as  Indras  and  as  Bhimas,  at  three  gulps 
dries  up  three  lakes  of  mead."    In  the  passage  of  the  Ectda 
of  Snorri  referred  to  there  is  no  mention  of  lakes,  but  of 
two  jars  and  a  kettle  (tvo  ker  ok  ein  ketil).    A  little  before 
Gubernatis  speaks  of  a  combat  between  Loki  and  Thor;  in 
Sh^Edda  (Gylfag.  46),  however,  there  is  mention  of  a  contest 
between  Thor  and  Utgardloki,  but  not  with  Loki  his  own 
companion.    Again  p.  ^11  :    "Thus  the  Scandinavian  war- 
rior, Walkiries,  has  a  double  aspect,  a  good  and  a  bad."    In 
the  Norse  Myihologie  or  literature  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
warrior  of  this  name ;  the  Valkyries,  as  Gubernatis  from 
other  passages  evidently  knows,   are   something    entirely 
difierenL  i.  222  :  "The  four  oxen  rush  foiward  and  drag 
Gefion  with  them  into  the  sea,  until  they  arrive  at  the  land 
of  Seelund."     The  original  text  (Gylfag.  i)  runs  very  difier- 
ently  :  "  Gefion  took  from  Jotunheim  four  oxen,  which  she 
had  borne  to  a  Jotun,  and  yoked  them  before  the  plough. 
Then  the  plough  went  so  mightily  and  deep  that  the  land 
was  loosed  and  the  oxen  drew  it  westward  towards  the 
sea,  till  they  came  to  a  standstill  in  a  sound.     Ihen  Gefion 
put  the  land  down  there,  and  gave  it  a  name  and  called  it 
Selund  (Seeland).'*    In  consequence  of  this  misquotation 
what  follows  in  Gubernatis  is  likewise  wrong,  viz.,  "  in  which 
it  is  obvious  we  have  again  the  Vedic  bull  with  a  thousand 
horns  which  ccmes  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  bull  which  carries 
ofif  the  maiden."    And  why  does  Gubernatis  say  of  Ge- 
fion :  "  the  four  oxen  her  sons  (although  she  is  a  virgin) "  ? 
I'he  above  passage  scarcely  warrants  the  use  of  the  word, 
i.  225  :  "Scandinavian  tradition,  in  the  short  poem  on  the 
dwarf  Allvvis,  ofiers  us  the  cornucopia  in  the  cup  formed 
of  the  defence  of  oxen  (i.e,  with  their  horns)  in  which  the 
god  Thor  drinks  hydromel  ....  and  this  horn  moreover, 
besides  serving  as  a  cornucopia,  becomes  as  a  golden  horn 
the  war  trumpet  of  Odin  (the  Gialhrhom)."     In  Alvfssnidl 
we  find  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the  Giallaihom  belongs  to 
the    god  Heimdall.     i.   290  :  "  In  the  Turkish  stories  of 
Siberia,  it  is  upon  an  ii  on-coloured  horse  that  the  third 
brother  ....  advances  against  the    demon   Ker  lutpa. 
1  he  hero  becomes  the  excrement  of  a  horse  and  the  horse 
a  crow ;  the  former  glues  the  monster's  lower  lip  to  the 
earth,  the  latter  suspends  his  upper  lip  to  the  sky.     In  order 
better  to  understand  this  strange  myth,  we  must  remember 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Valkyries  is  '  mi>t,'  a  word  w  hich 
means  excrement  and  fog.    The  fog,  or  frost,  or  rain,  or 
dew  falls  to  the  ground,  the  solar  horse,  or  the  sun,  rises  in 
the  sky ;  the  monster  of  night  or  of  clouds  is  dispersed.'* 
This  would  be  a  very  hazardous  interpretation,  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  word  mist  in  Old  Norse  had  the  meaning  excre* 
mait:  but  this  is  simply  not  the  case;  Gubernatis  has  bein 
misled   by   the  German  word  misty  and  the  whole    com- 
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bination  falls  to  the  ground,  i.  421 :  "  Thor  kills  his  he- 
goats.  .  .  His  son,  Thialfi,  steals  the  thigh-bone  of  one  of 
the  goats,"  &c  Thialfi  is  not  the  son  of  Thor,  but  of  the 
peasant  with  whom  he  lodges,  ii.  6  :  "  Thor  to  whom  the 
hog  is  sacred."  For  Thor  read  Freyr,  as  Gubematis  says 
rightly  on  the  next  page,  "  The  chariot  of  Frey  is  drawn  by 
a  hog  **  (or  rather  boar),  ii.  87  :  "The  four  stags  that  stay 
round  the  tree  Yggdrasill  in  the  Edda  and  which  come  out 
of  the  river  Haeffing."  A  river  of  that  name  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Eddas,  ii.  1 1 1 :  "  In  the  Edda  of  Saemund 
it  is  said  that  the  Alfes  are  accustomed  to  call  the  trees  the 
beautiful  arms.  We  already  know  the  meaning  of  the  boy 
with  the  golden  hand."  The  allusion  is  to  Alvissmdl  29 
(dlfar  fagrlima),  where  however  fagrlimi  means  "  with 
beautiful  branches."  ii.  148  :  "  The  three  sons  of  the  Finns 
go  to  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Wolf.  ...  On  Christmas 
Eve  the  king  Helgi  meets  with  a  witch  who  rides  upon  a 
wolf  having  eagles  for  bridles."  For  "of  the  Finns"  read 
"of  the  King  of  the  Finns"  (Volundarkv.  Introd.)  and  for 
"eagles"  read  "snakes"  {orma,  Helgakv.  Hiorvardss.,  prose  to 
V.  30).  The  same  mistake  recurs  on  p.  191,  where  we  also 
find  \  "  The  beautiful  warrior  maiden,  who  coming  forth 
from  the  battles,  rides  upon  an  eagle."  Does  Gubematis 
mean  to  translate  Vingskornir  (Fafnism.  44)  "  an  eagle  "  ? 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  horse,  ii.  390  : 
"  In  the  Eddas,  too,  the  serpent  Lokis,  who  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  horse,  betrays  himself  by  his  feet."  Loki  nowhere 
appears  as  a  serpent,  though  he  once  takes  the  form  of  a 
horse  (Gylfag.  42). 

These  examples  will  suffice  so  far  as  the  Edda  is  concerned, 
but  elsewhere  too  Gubematis  would  have  done  well  to  be 
more  exact  in  his  quotations,  and  to  have  relied  less  upon 
second-hand  sources  (like  Aldovrandi,  &c)  When  he  refers 
to  the  Vedas  he  always  gives  chapter  and  verse  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  we  cannot  tell  why  he  does  not  follow  the 
same  course  always.  Of  what  possible  use  is  a  reference  to 
Philostratus,  Diodoms,  Plutarch,  Pollux,  Edda,  Du  Cange, 
Caesar  Heisterbacensis,  &c.,  &c.  ?  they  are  worthless  for 
controlling  the  text,  and  even  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
scholare  that  precaution  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  necessary  with  Gubematis  himself  in 
the  Eddas,  or,  again,  in  the  following  passages.  Vol.  i.,  p.  196, 
he  says  :  "  The  German  wild  huntress  of  Gueroryssa  .  .  . 
is  represented  with  a  serpent's  tail."  This  is  wrong,  for  in 
Grimm  Deutsche  Myth,  ^  p.  897,  we  find  only:  "At  the  head  of 
the  train  rides  Gurorysse  or  Reisarova  with  her  long  tail." 
That  Grimm  also  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
female  spectre  was  not  Gurorysse  but  Guro  Eysserova,  I  have 
shown  in  Bartsch's  Germania,  xvi.  215.  Vol.  i.  389:  "In 
Tzetzas  (Tzetzes)  I  find  again  the  curious  notion  that  Midas 
sold  his  own  stercus  out  of  avarice,  that  is  that  he  changed 
it  into  gold."  What  Tzetzes,  however,  has,  is  that  Midas 
"pinched    his    belly  and  sold  the  food  so  economized" 

(*E<rT€i/oi;  T^i/  ffacrdpa  ^e,  ra  ppu) fuvra  TnirpaaKtav),  ii.  27  :  "  The 

name  of  Cyms's  nurse,  according  to  Textor,  was  Kiina." 
Who  Textor  is  I  am  not  aware;  but  in  Herodotus  i.  no  she 
is  called  Kww  (a  translation  of  the  Median  Sarajcw*  771/  7a/> 
Kvva  KcCKiovai  oiraKa  VLrjcoi).  ii.  32  :  "  The  dog  in  connec- 
tion with  a  man's  hand  is  nientioned  in  the  Latin  works  of 
Petrarch,  when  speaking  of  Vespasian,  who  considered  as  a 
good  omen  the  incident  of  a  dog  bringing  a  man's  hand  into 
the  refectory."  It  would  have  been  better  to  refer  to  Suet 
Vesp.  5  instead  of  to  Petrarch,  ii.  69  :  "  The  mouse  that 
passes  over  the  yarn  occurs  again  in  German  tradition : 
f  Gertrudenbuchlein  ab :  Zwei  Maiischen  nagen  an  einer 
flichsumwundenen  Spindel ;  eine  Spinnerin  sitzt  am  St. 
Gertrudenug,  noch  in  der  Zeit  der  Zwolften,  wo  die 
Geister  in  Gestalt  von  Mausen  erscheinen,  darf  gesponnen 


werden.'  Rochholtz,  ut  supra  i.  158."  This  is  a  muti- 
lated,  perfectly  unintelligible  quotation,  which  ought  to 
mn :  "  So  bildet  sie  (die  heilige  Gertmd)  der  krainische 
Bauemkalender  so  wie  das  so  genannte  Gertruden- 
biichlein  ab  :  Zwei  Mauslein  nagen  an  einer  flachsum- 
wundenen  Spindel ;  eine  Spinnerin  sitzt  am  Spinnrade 
und  eine  Maus  lauft  den  Faden  hinauf.  Weder  am  St  Ger- 
trudentag,  noch  in  der  Zeit  der  Zwolften,"  &c  il  1.  c  "  It 
is  well  known  how  in  the  Hellenic  fable  the  council  of  mice 
resolve,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  cat,  to  put  a  bell 
round  its  neck,"  &c.  This  fable  does  not  occur  in  any  Greek 
fabulist  or  other  writer  :  vide  Oesterley  on  Pauli's  Schimff 
und  Ernst ^  cap.  36  ;  and  on  Kirchhofs  Waidunmuth^  7»  105. 
The  Scotch  story  of  Archibald  Douglas,  nicknamed  Bell  the 
Cat,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  ii.  80  :  "In  the  twenty-first 
Esthonian  story  a  silly  husband  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Hare's-foot."  Gubematis  has  misunderstood  this  phrase  \ 
for  in  German  Hasefifuss  (hare's  foot)  means  a  cowsud,  and 
in  the  story  referred  to  somebody  says  to  a  henpecked  hus- 
band :  "  You  are  a  coward  (Hasenfiiss)  and  don't  know  how 
to  manage  a  woman."  ii.  153  :  "The  lion  is  the  steed  of 
the  hero  Hildebrand."  Gubematis  has  again  misunderstood 
the  passage  referred  to  (in  W.  Grimm's  Heldensage);  Lion 
(Loewe,  Lewe)  is  the  name  of  Hildebrand's  steed,  il  161 : 
"  The  tiger  Mantikora,  which  has  in  its  tail  hairs  which  are 
darts  thrown  by  it  to  defend  itself,  and  are  spoken  of  by 
Ktesias,  in  Pausanias."  For  "  Pausanias  "  read  "  PhoL 
Bibl,  p.  4Sb  Bekker,"  where  however  stings  (jccW/w),  not 
hairs,  are  mentioned,  ii.  178  :  "Whilst  tK'^,- that  is  to  say 
good  augury,  was  still  the  solemn  formula  of  Roman  saluta- 
tion, the  Greeks  had  already  tumed  auguries  and  auspices 
into  derision."  Here  Gubematis  has  confused  the  greeting 
ave  (imper.  of  the  verb  avere)  with  the  expression  bona  ave 
(cvopvt^).  ii.  211  :  "The  lady  cow  of  the  English  has  seve- 
ral names  in  Germany,  .  .  .  among  others  we  find  those 
of  .  .  .  little  cow  of  women,  and  littie  cock  of  women. 
German  maidens,  in  fact,  in  Upland  send  it  to  their 
lovers  as  a  messenger  of  love,  with  the-  following  verses," 
&C.  Instead  of  "little  cow"  and  "little  cock  of 
women "  it  ought  to  be  "  little  lady  cow "  (Frauen- 
kiihle,  Marienkiihchen)  and  "our  lady's  chick"  (unser 
lieben  Frauen  Kiichlein).  Upland,  moreover,  is  not 
a  German  but  a  Swedish  province.  Mannhardt  (Germ, 
My  then,  p.  252)  gives  the  Swedish  text  of  the  song  as  well 
as  the  German  translation,  ii.  275  :  "The  lark  with  the 
crest  or  with  the  tuft  explains  the  custom  of  the  Gauls,  re- 
corded by  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  repre- 
senting a  crested  cock  upon  their  helmets."  Suetonius  (c. 
24)  has  :  "  Ad  legiones,  quas  a  republica  acceperat,  alias 
privato  sumtu  addidit :  unam  etiam  ex  Transalpinis  con* 
scriptam,  vocabulo  quoque  Gallico :  Alauda  enim  appella- 
batur."  Here  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  a  single 
Roman  legion,  not  of  a  custom  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  385  :  "It 
is  as  a  witch  that  the  lizard  is  killed,  in  the  Greek  myth,  hy 
Appolines  (read  Apollo),  whence  its  name  of  Sauroktanos 
(read  Sauroktonos)."  ^^ere  did  Gubematis  find  such  a 
Greek  myth  ?  Sauroktonos  is  a  name  of  Apollo,  but  not  of 
the  lizard. 

These  are  the  errors  and  defects  which  have  struck  me 
in  reading  the  present  work,  and  I  have  instanced  them  in 
detail  partly  to  justify  the  strictures  above  pronounced,  and 
partly  to  show  that  I  have  gone  through  the  book  with  the 
greatest  attention.  I  have  therefore  the  better  right  to 
speak  to  its  valuable  sides,  and  can  testify  to  the  wide  read'^ 
ing  which  Gubematis  displays  in  his  references  and  illustra* 
tions,  and  to  the  remarkable  number  of  conceptions  referring 
to  the  animal  world  which  he  shows  either  had  or  may  have 
had  a  mythological  origin — often  only  to  be  explained  by 
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the  most  ancietit  Indian  sources.     Many  of  his  views,  in- 
cluding ftonte  of  great  acuteness,  will  doubtless  receive  fur- 
ther confirmation,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already,  as  is  the 
case  with  what  he  says    i.  257  :  "  From  what  we  have  said 
thus  far,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  essential  particulars  have 
been  made  clear — ist,  That  the  worship  of  the  bull  and  cow 
was  widely  spread  ^eu  in  nortliern  nations^^  &c.     His  proof 
of  this,  which  is  mostly  theoretical,  has  received  striking 
confirmation  firom  facts  given  in  Holmboe's  treatise    Om 
Civaisme  i  Europa  '*  (in  Vid.  Selskabets  Forhandlinger  for 
1866,  pp.  188-220,  Christiania).     Even  when  Gubernatis  is 
mistaken  (as  we  hav  e  seen  he  himself  admits  was  likely  to 
be  the  case  sometimes)  his  errors  will  give  occasion  to  fur- 
ther research,  and  so  assist  the  discovery  of  the  truth.     The 
materials  which  he  has  collected  are  most  valuable  in  their 
abundance  and  would  have  been  still  more  ample  but  for 
the  restrictions  which,  as  has  been  said,  he  imposed  on  him- 
self.    For  this  reason  I  refrain  from  additional  remarks  of 
my  own  on  various  passages  which  might  have  suggested 
these,  and  will  only  instance  one  or  two  points  in  passing. 
Gubernatis  says  (i.  48)  "  A  cow  (probably  a  black  one), 
often  a  black  goat,  was  sometimes  also  sacrificed  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  as  if  to  augur  that,  just 
as  the  black  cow,  night,  produces  the  milky  humours  of  the 
aurora,  or  is  fruitfiil,  so  will  he  who  has  passed  through 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  rise  again  in  the  world  of  light." 
Without  inquiring  whether  Gubernatis*  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  black  cows  were  sacrificed  at  the  funerals  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos  is  the  correct  one,  the  fact  itself  is  firmly 
established — vide  Mannhardt,  German.  Mythen^  p.  734.    In 
Westphalia  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  death  in  the 
house  of  anyone  who  slaughters  a  black  cow  or  ox — ^a  super- 
stition which  probably  arose  from  the  custom  of  doing  so 
when  a  death  had  occurred.     (The  same  writer  in  Zeit- 
schriftfur  Deutsche  MythoL  iv.  420.)  This  too  gives  the  best 
explanation  of  the  English  superstition  mentioned  in  C?ioice 
I/otesfrom  Notes  and  Queries^  p.  20,  and  of  the  Scotch  phrase 
**  The  black  ox  has  trampled  on  him,"  which  means,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  "  He  (or  one  of  his  family)  is  dead."   In  German 
one  says  of  an  unlucky  person :  "  The  black  cow  has  crushed 
him,"  or  "  The  black  ox  has  trampled  on  him ; "  amongst  the 
Bohemians  and  Magyars :    "  The  black  cow  has  trod  on  his 
heels."    The  Kalmuck  tale  of  Siddhi-kiir  (in  Zing's  Mofigol. 
Mdrch,^  p.  I.  "  Die  Knotennase  "),  referred  to  by  Gubernatis 
(L  131),  tells  of  the  rich  and  avaricious  man  whose  poor 
brother  goes  in  despair  into  the  forest  to  die  upon  a  rock. 
He  is  enriched  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  is  envied  by 
the  other  brother,  who  goes  to  the  same  place  in  hopes  of 
experiencing  the  same  good  fortune,  but  as  he  does  not  hide 
himself  the  hobgoblins  see  him,  and  believing  him  to  be  the 
man  who  stole  the  hammer  and  the  sack,  avenge  them- 
selves upon  him  by  lengthening  his  nose  and  covering  it 
-with  protuberances.      It  is  interesting  to  meet  -with  this 
story  again  not  only  in  Italy  (Vittorio  Imbriani's  Novellaja 
Fiarentina^  Napoli,  187 1,  No.  14,  "I  due  Gobbi"),  but  also  in 
Japan  (Mitford's  Old  Japan^  i.  276,  "  The  Elves  and  the 
envious  Neighbour").     Gubernatis  also  (i.  391)  takes  the 
following  notice  from  the  curious  volume  Lam  Asini,  printed 
at  Leyden  by  Elzevir :  "  Si  quis  graviter  a  scorpione  ictus 
id  in  aurem  insusurret  asino,  ex  tempore  curetur."    Elliot 
{Ra^es  of  the  N,   W.  Provinces  of  India^  i.  260)  likewise 
mentions  this  European  superstition,  and  adds,  **  In  India 
it  is  also  believed  that  if  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  scorpion,  he 
may  be  cured  by  the  following  ceremony  : — ^A  young  male 
bufialo  calf  is  selected,  in  preference  to  a  donkey,  as  being 
a  purer  animal,  and  into  its  ear  is  whispered  the  following 
incantation  (which  probably  has  no  meaning  at  all,  at  least 
only  faint  glimmerings  of  sense  can  be  detected  in  it).  .  .  . 


When  this  jargon  has  been  duly  uttered  by  the  messenger, 
he  returns  to  the  bitten  patient,  and  is  sure  to  find  him  duly 
recovered."    It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  in  a  Russian  tale 
(Gubem.  i.  408)  Thereshicha  says  that  he  was  originally  the 
stump  of  a  tree  which  his  father  and  mother,  being  childless, 
had  picked  up  in  the  forest  and  wrapped  up  and  rocked  in 
a  cradle  till  he  was  born.     This  corresponds  to  a  passage  in 
the  Finnish  epic  A^iz/^/^/ijj  (Schiefner's  translation,  p.  131), 
where  an  unfortunate  maiden  wishes  she  had  never  been 
bom,  and  uses  the  expressions  that  follow :   "  Would  that 
thou,  poor  mother,  that  bore  and  suckled  me,  hadst  given 
away  thy  milk  and  swathed  a  log  and  washed  a  litde  stone 
instead  of  washing  thy  daughter  and  wrapping  up  thy  dar- 
ling to  come  to  such  fulness  of  sorrow,"  &c     We  find  here 
an  echo  of  the  widely  spread  custom  of  supplying  the  place 
of  a  lost  or  wished-for  child  by  a  doll  or  a  gourd,  on  which 
cf.  Tylor*s  Early  History  of  Mankind^   second    ed.,    p. 
no.     Hence  perhaps  may  be  explained  the  Hindoo  idea, 
according  to  which  all  children  come  out  of  the  globular 
gourd  (Rochholtz,  Glaube  und  Branch,  &c.,  i.  135)  and  the 
Wallachian  story  (Schott,  No.  23)  of  Trandafiru,  who  is  a 
man  by  day  and  a  gourd  by  night     The  story  of  the  tail- 
fisher  to  which  Gubernatis  alludes  (ii.  113),  saying,  "In  a 
popular  Norwegian  story  the  fox  makes  the  bear  catch  fish 
with  his  tail,  which  is  frozen  in  the  water,"  is  likewise  to  be 
met  with    in   numerous   countries :    Tylor   1.  c.  p.   364. 
Shortly  before  (ii.  112)  Gubernatis  mentions  a  Russian  tale 
in  which  the  peasant  cheats  his  companion  the  bear  twice : 
when  they  sow  turnips  together  the  peasant  reserves  for 
himself  whatever  grows  underground,  and  leaves  to  the  bear 
whatever  comes  out  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  sow  wheat,  the 
bear,  thinking  to  be  very  knowing,  takes  for  his  own  part 
what  grows  under,  and  gives  to  the  peasant  what  grows 
above  the  ground.    The  peasant  is  about  to  be  devoured  by 
the  bear,  when  the  fox  comes  to  the  rescue.     This  tale,  like 
the  preceding  one,  is  also  met  with  in  Norway  (Asbjomsen, 
Ny  Samling,  Christiania,  187 1,  No.  74,  3)  and  in  Germany 
(Grimm,  No.  189),  where  the  devil  is  the  person  cheated. 
To  Grimm's  references  (vol.  iii.)  may  be  added  a  Caucasian 
tale  {Magazin  fiir  die  Litter,  des  AuslandSy  1834,  No.  134) 
where  also  the  devil  takes  the  place  of  the  bear ;  and  the  old 
Spanish  Cofide  Lucanar,  c,  41,  where  instead  of  the  devil 
vice  (el  mal)  appears  and  is  cheated  by  virtue  (el  bien)  about 
the  division  of  a  field  of  turnips.     The  author  of  Conde 
Lucanor  is  known  to  have  derived  a  considerable  portion  ot 
his  collection  of  tales  from  Arabic  sources,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  we  find  the  incident  in  question  in  one  of  Riickerfs 
poems  (p.  75)  from  a  similar  source.     Another  Russian  tale 
(Gubern.  ii.  357),  in  which  the  crab  beats  the  fox  in  a  race 
by  a  trick,  recurs  in  various  forms  in  ancient  Greece  (iEsop, 
ed.  Koraes,  No.  287,  "XeXwi/i;  Ka\  Aaytvd^**),  in  Armenia 
(Vartan,  No.  8),  in  Arabia  (Lokman,  No.   20),  in   Siam 
(Bastian  in  Benfey's  Orient  and  Occid.  iii.  497),  and  in 
Ceylon  {StctWs  Kusa  yatahay a,  p,  257).     But  I  will  not 
forestall  the  additions  which  ( mbernatis  will  doubtless  m  ke 
to  his  work  in  a  second  edition.     The  examples  already 
given  will  show  sufficiently  the  copiousness  of  the  materials 
offered  in  the  Zoological  Mythology,  which  enlarge  the  horizon 
of  mythology  and  general  folklore  in  every  direction,  and 
are  of  interest  even  for  the  general  reader ;  so  that  Guber- 
natis has  put  both  the  learned  and  the  literary  classes  in  his 
debt — a  debt  materially  augmented  by  the  excellent  index 
which  accompanies  his  work.  Felix  Liebrecht. 


The  Intellectual  Life.    Hainerton.     Macmillan  and  Co.     1873. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  a  book 
whose  value  consists  less  in  its  substance  than  in  its  spirit ; 
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good  conversation  is  refreshing  and  stimulating,  and  yet  it 
is  often  puzzling  to  say  what  it  comes  to.  Mr.  Hamerton's 
book  is  like  the  best  conversation :  we  feel  when  we  are 
reading  that  we  are  breathing  a  clearer  air,  which  is  bracing 
without  being  keen ;  we  feel  that  he  throws  light  upon  topics 
about  which  few  of  us  find  it  comes  natural  to  think  quietly 
and  coherently.  For  most  of  us  the  plan  of  our  lives  con- 
sists of  as  many  of  the  corollaries  of  two  or  three  absolute 
(and  incompatible^  theories  as  we  can  find  room  for  between 
the  prejudices  which  experience  has  happened  to  leave  to 
us  and  the  inferences  from  our  organization  and  our  circum- 
stances which  experience  has  forced  upon  us.  Anybody 
who  can  help  us  to  see  where  we  are  going,  and  make  de- 
liberate progress  through  such  a  chaos,  does  us  an  essential 
service,  and  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hamerton  does  for  us. 
Our  feverish  agitations  subside  in  the  presence  of  such  un- 
failing patient  cheerfulness,  such  ready  recognition  of  limits, 
such  adroit  perception  of  issues ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  carried 
away  by  phrases  when  we  are  protected  by  such  an  alert 
instinct  for  delicate  precision  of  statement,  such  transparent 
candour,  and  by  the  exquisite  refinement  of  temperance 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  greatest  merit  an 
essayist  like  Mr.  Hamerton  can  possess.  The  only  guarantee 
against  some  degree  of  triviality  is  to  repress  the  temptation 
to  make  earnestness  and  emphasis  do  instead  of  originality 
until  it  ceases  to  be  felt ;  and  an  author  who  can  practise 
such  self-denial  is  rewarded  by  a  perennial  flow  of  the  obser- 
vations that  are  too  accurate  to  be  obvious  and  of  dis- 
interested distinctions  and  of  well-chosen  illustration. 

The  book  consists  of  letters  never  sent  through  the  post 
to  correspondents  who  are  not  imaginary,  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  the  Physical  and  Moral  Basis  of  the  Intellectual 
Life,  Intellectual  Hygienics,  Education,  the  Power  of  Time, 
Custom  and  Tradition,  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  and  the 
like.  There  are  more  than  seventy  letters,  so  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  give  the  description  of  these  correspondents, 
who  will  now  receive  so  many  letters  besides  those  intended 
specially  for  them,  though  the  situations  which  Mr. 
Hamerton  chooses  to  discuss  are  always  suggestive,  and 
give  the  discussion  an  air  of  actuality  which  it  never  loses. 
The  subject  in  hand  is  examined  with  an  attentive  ingenuity 
which  makes  sure  of  every  landmark  which  can  guide  the 
inquirer,  who  always  is  carried  safely  up  to  the  point  of  not 
being  perplexed  by  the  subject,  and  often,  though  this  is  less 
important,  up  to  the  point  of  understanding  it ;  for  what  we 
really  want  in  most  cases  for  practical  guidance  is  not  to 
see  very  far  into  a  matter,  but  to  see  our  way  well  out  of  it 
For  instance,  the  hints  on  forming  and  keeping  to  habits 
which  suit  the  individual,  in  the  letter  to  a  student  in  uncer- 
tain health,  are  much  more  indisputably  true  and  come 
much  nearer  to  exhausting  the  subject  than  the  reply  "  to  a 
moralist  who  had  said  that  there  was  a  want  of  moral  fibre 
in  the  intellectual,  especially  in  poets  and  artists ; "  yet  for 
practical  purposes  enough  has  been  said  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  literary  and  artistic  work  requires  moral  courage 
and  as  much  purity  as  is  implied  in  self-control.  It  would 
have  been  superfluous  to  have  tried  to  make  a  better  case 
for  the  moralist  than  he  had  made  for  himself  by  pointing 
out  that  morality  has  other  factors  besides  strenuous  self- 
control.  If  a  man  has  cultivated  his  intellect  successfully 
that  is  a  strong  presumption  thatjiis  self-control  is  decidedly 
above  the  average ;  it  is  no  presumption  at  all  that  his 
sense  of  obligation  is  stronger,  nor  again  that  his  ideal 
instincts  find  their  indulgence  ratfier  in  reverence  than  in 
self-complacency.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  might  be 
plausibly  maintained  that  intellectual  men  are  prone  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  duties  which  practical  men 
acknowledge  ;  it  would  not  be  paradoxical  to  suspect  that  it 


is  only  very  high  knowledge  indeed  which  tends  to  encouiage 
reverence  or  aspiration  after  what  is  unattainable  here,  and 
that  it  only  produces  this  effect  upon  minds  of  a  peculiar 
quality.     But  without  insisting  upon  these  doubtful  points  it 
was  possible  to  preach  a  perfectly  candid  sermon  on  the 
benefits  of  discipline  and  the  necessity  of  drudgery.  This  cha- 
racteristic candour  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  beautifiil  letters 
to  a  student  in  the  first  ardour  of  intellectual  ambition,  to  an 
intellectual  man  who  desired  an  outlet  for  his  energies,  and 
to  a  friend  of  a  man  of  high  culture  who  produced  nothing. 
After  the  rapturous  motto  on  the  title  page  firom  Giordano 
Bruno  in  praise  of  philosophy,  "  Pro  qua  incurrisse  non  piget 
labores,  dolores,  exilium,  quia  laborando  profeci,  exulando 
didici,  quia  inveni  in  brevi  labore  diuturnam  requiem,  in 
levi  dolore  immensum  gaudium,  in  angusto  exilio  patriam 
amplissimam,''  it  is  startling  to  come  upon  admissions  that 
ennui  is  the  common  fate  of  intellectual  workers  and  that 
hard  work  is  no  specific  against  it,  that  many  highly  culti- 
vated minds  are  naturally  and  incurably  sterile,  and  that  it 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  accident  whether  a  cultivated  mind 
which  is  not  sterile  finds  any  outlet  for  its  energies  except 
.what  the  author  felicitously  describes  as  intellectual  charicieSc 
Here  again  we  note  the  tact  with  which  the  writer  keeps  the 
discussion  to  what  can  be  acted  on.     He  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  be  tempted  into  the  obvious  generalizations  that 
our  desires  are  normally  in  excess  of  our  faculties,  that  we 
are  naturally  capable  of  much  more  than  it  is  physically 
possible  that  we  should  actually  achieve,  and  that,  limited 
as  our  available  powers  are,  they  are  in  excess  of  our  oppor- 
tunities, especially  of  the  opportunities  which  attract  us.    If 
he  had  been  tempted  the  book  would  have  been  depressing, 
and  the  fatal  question, — 

'*  Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use — 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  ihe  tangles  of  Neoera's  hair  ?  " 

would  have  intruded  itself  importunately,  for  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton is  not  in  a  position  to  silence  it  with  reference  to 
fame  or  even  "  the  perfect  witness  of  all-judgiug  Jove.* 
Nor  is  his  own  answer  that  faculties  torment  us  when 
they  exist  and  are  not  exercised  entirely  adequate ;  there 
is  a  very  wide  margin  between  the  point  at  which  a 
faculty  is  impaired  by  disease  or  becomes  clamorous  for 
emplojrment  and  that  at  which  it  performs  the  most  it  can. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  raising  questions  which  are 
unanswerable,  and  Mr.  Hamerton's  book  raises  the  reader 
into  an  atmosphere  where  they  seem  otiose. 

Readers  who  do  not  need  or  do  not  relish  teaching  which 
is  as  elevated  as  it  can  be  without  being  transcendental  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  chapters  on  education, 
especially  in  the  details  which  the  author's  experience  sug- 
gests as  to  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  polyglot  culture.  He 
tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  son  of  his  own  who  learnt  and 
unlearned  Gaelic,  English,  and  Provengal.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  case  of  a  Frescb 
student  of  English  literature  who  read  Claribel  as  follows  :•— 

"  At  ev  ze  bittie  bommess 

Azvart  ze  zeket  Ion 
At  none  ze  veeid  be  ommees 

Aboot  ze  most  edston 
At  meedneeg  ze  mon  commess 

An  lokez  dovn  alon 
Ere  songg  ze  lins  veet  svelleveets 
Ze  clirvoicvire— cd  mavi  dvelless 

Ze  fledgling  srost  lispess 
Ze  slombroos  vad  ootvelless 

Ze  babblang  ronnel  creespess 
Ze  olov  grot  replecess 
Vere  Claribel  lovlee— ess." 

This  is  intended  to  prove  the  Worthlessness  of  modem 
classical  scholarship,  and  certainly  it  does  awaken  uncom* 
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fortable  suspicions  that  our  taste  may  be  as  much  at  sea  as 
our  pronunciation  certainly  is.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  classical  scholars  are  not  so  isolated  like  the  French 
student ;  they  support  and  control  each  other ;  our  apprecia- 
tion of  ancient  literature  and  ancient  poetiy  does  not  differ 
as  widely  from  ancient  criticism  and  ancient  feeling  as  his  ap- 
preciation of  English  authors  and  English  poets  did ;  even 
our  pronunciation,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  a  fixity  and  refinement 
which  we  may  hope  is  not  without  a  definite  and  not  very 
remote  relation  to  the  music  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  The 
author  is  on  surer  ground  in  the  letter  to  a  friend  who  re- 
commended him  to  learn  this  thing  and  that,  where  he  in- 
culcates by  many  charming  analogies  from  cookery  and  other 
sources  the  important  though  neglected  truth  "  that  the  mere 
addition  of  knowledge  may  be  good  for  us  or  bad  for  us  ; 
and  that  whether  it  will  be  good  or  bad  is  usually  a  more 
obscure  problem  than  the  enthusiasm  of  educators  will  allow." 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  writer  has  no 
preference  for  specialists — indeed  his  natural  predilections 
seem  to  lie  rather  in  the  other  direction ;  his  favourites  are 
models  of  universal  attainment  like  Humboldt  and  Goethe,  or 
universal  acccomplishment  like  Julian  Fane.  The  letters  on 
women  and  marriage  are  full  of  delicate  and  beautiful  obser- 
vations :  perhaps  the  best  where  all  are  good  is  a  suggestion 
that  married  people  should  renew  themselves  for  each  other 
as  an  author  renews  himself  for  his  public.  The  letter  to  a 
friend  who  seemed  to  take  credit  to  himself,  intellectually, 
from  the  nature  of  his  religious  belief  is  upon  the  whole  the 
best  of  those  on  custom  and  tradition.  The  main  position 
of  it  is  that  such  self-complacency  is  misplaced  whatever  its 
ground,  since  the  intellectual  life  is  open  to  Sandemanians, 
Ultramontanes,  and  Atheists.  This  makes  it  more  remark- 
able that  other  letters  are  pervaded  by  an  assumption  that 
for  those  who  lead  it  the  intellectual  life  is  supreme.  The 
assumption  may  seem  to  be  self-evident ;  but  in  fact  we  see 
that  the  various  activities  of  the  man  of  business  and  of  the 
muscular  Christian,  and  even  of  the  moral  enthusiast,  upon 
the  whole  confine  themselves  spontaneously  within  the  elastic 
limits  of  general  consent.  Even  the  intellectual  life  itself 
has  not  been  less  intense  at  periods  when  it  accepted  these 
limits  than  it  is  now  when  it  rejects  them :  Aristotle  would 
have  been  as  startled  as  Aquinas  at  the  paradoxes  of  the 
modem  advocates  of  truth  at  any  price.      G.  A.  Simcox. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  (June  i)  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
continues  his  papers  on  '*  The  Study  of  Sociology  :  "  the  twelfth 
is  devoted  to  '^  the  theological  bias  "  as  a  disturbing  force  in  the 
development  of  a  natural  social  morality.  ''  Red  Cotton  Night- 
cap Country,"  by  A.  Orr,  is  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
analysis  of  Mr.  Browning's  work  :  the  reviewer's  object  is  to 
interpret  rather  than  to  criticise,  but  the  poet's  frequent  need  of 
an  interpreter  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  ;  Mr.  Browning 
aims  at  saying  and  thinking  at  length  what  most  people  are 
content  dimly  to  see  or  feel,  and  as  what  is  addressed  to  the 
intelligence  can  only  be  apprehended  thereby,  his  audience  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  able  to  follow  very  original  conceptions. 
In  the  same  number  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  answers  **  Mr.  Greg  on 
Culpable  Luxury  "  with  more  urbanity  and  not  less  point  than 
usualy  pleading  guilty  to  a  penchant  for  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  representing  that  moral  responsibility  may  coexist 
with  a  scientific  view  of  the  laws  of  wealth. 


The  Cornkill  has  a  lively  and  instructive  paper  on  "  The 
French  (periodical)  Press,  from  its  foundation  to  the  death  of 
Mazarin."  It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  Renaudot, 
the  founder  of  the  Gazette  de  France^  who  "  not  only  inaugu- 
rated in  France  an  Estate,  Professional  and  Servants  Agency, 
as  well  as  an  office  for  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further 
laid  the  basis  of  the  Poste  Restante,  Parcels  Delivery,  Post- 
office  Directory,  Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office ; 


besides  affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those  who 
correspond  through  the  agony  column  of  the  7/Vwdr"— was  at 
all  indebted  for  the  idea  of  these  modern  inventions  to  the  father 
of  Montaigne,  who  had  divined  the  power  of  advertisement  a 
century  earlier.  In  the  same  number  are  some  charmingly 
Heinesque  lines  on  "  New  Rome,"  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 

The  (American)  Catholic  World  for  May  offers  a  new  ex- 
planation  of  the  epithet "  young  Abraham  Cupid,"  used  by  Mer- 
cutio,  and  turned  into  '*  Adam  "  by  most  commentators  except 
Mr.  Dyce,  who  finding  the  same  word  in  other  passages  plainly 
used  as  the  name  of  a  colour,  wishes  to  read  "  auburn  "  where- 
ever  it  occurs.  The  writer  argues  that  "Abraham-men"  in 
Lear  is  a  term  for  impostors  as  well  as  a  colour  ;  that  "  Abra- 
ham's balm"  is  one  name  for  the  "kind  of  withy  or  willow 
commonly  called  agntis  castus  in  England,  the  hemp  tree." 
Wigs  were  made  of  fiaz  and  hemp,  and  to  some  extent  from  the 
similar  coloured  fibres  of  the  "  Abraham's  balm  *'  tree,  and  used 
by  rogues  for  disguise,  and  by  a  somewhat  forced  ingenuity  it 
is  proposed  to  understand  by  "young  Abraham  Cupid"  a 
tow-wiggcd  or  yellow  headed  young  impostor. 

The  **  Co-education "  question,  or  rather  the  expediency  of 
admitting  women  to  Harvard  College,  is  being  discussed  with 
some  animation  in  Boston.  Those  opposed  to  the  innovation 
state  that  at  Oberlin  and  in  most  Western  colleges  it  has  been 
found  that  men  and  girls  do  not  really^  follow  the  same  course 
of  study  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  from  which  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  Harvard  might  oblige  the  agitators  without 
danger  by  simply  insisting  on  strict  conformity  to  the  present 
college  course  from  all  students  indiscriminately. 

The  journal  des  Debats  has  recently  published  some  letters 
of  Mirabeau's  which  give  curious  confirmation  to  the  little 
credited  statements  of  Etienne  Dumont  in  his  *'  Souvenirs  "  to 
the  effect  that  he  himself  and  three  of  his  countrymen  (Genevese)^ 
Reybaz,  Clavi^re  and  Duroveray,  had  a  large  share  in  the  com- 
position of  Mirabeau's  most  famous  speeches.  The  letters  are 
from  Mirabeau  to  Reybaz,  very  confidential  in  tone,  and 
actually  apologizing  for  slight  changes  made  in  delivery  or 
printing  from  Reybaz*s  manuscript. 

The  AthencBum  (May  31)  mentions  dubiously  the  authorship 
of  "  An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  natural  religion  on  the  tem- 
poral happiness  of  mankind,  by  Philip  Beauchamp.'*  We 
believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pamphlet,  originally 
published  in  1822,  and  reprinted  for  private  circulation  in  1866, 
was  by  the  late  Mr.  Grote.  Ori^nality  was  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  in  so  juvenile  a  production,  but  Godwin's  views  are 
put  forward  in  it  with  much  cleverness  and  ironical  moderation. 
**  Natural  religion"  is  defined,  of  course  quite  arbitrarily,  as  a 
belief  in  an  Omnipotent  Being  who  will  administer  posthumous 
pains  and  pleasures  to  mankind.  Belief  in  a  future  life  does 
not  by  itself,  the  writer  proceeds  to  argue,  afFord  a  directive 
rule  of  conduct.  Attempts  to  infer  such  rule  from  the  character 
of  the  Deity,  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  is  omnipo- 
tent and  incomprehensible,  lead,  as  the  unknown  is  always 
terrible,  to  his  being  conceived  as  a  capricious  despot  and 
addressed  with  servile  praise.  Pious  works  are  not  identical 
or  coextensive  with  those  prescribed  by  utility,  or  the  motive 
for  their  performance  would  subsist  independently  of  religion. 
Duty  towards  God  is  avowedly  out  of  relation  to  the  good  of 
other  men,  and  if  it  affects  our  happiness  it  mu^^t  da  so  by 
diminishing  it,  since  otherwise  legislation  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  Threats  of  future  punishment  do  not 
enlighten  the  judgment  as  to  what  is  good,  and  human  legisla- 
tion can  punish  overt  evil  acts,  while  an  hypocritical  zeal  for 
God's  service  ends  in  intolerance  and  other  passions  detri- 
mental to  the  general  interest.  The  utilitarianism,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  decidedly  crude,  and  the  author  did  not  succeed  in 
weakening  the  claim  of  religion  to  respect  on  his  own  principles 
as  giving  a  cheap  sanction  to  positive  police  regulations. 

The  "  Poesies  in^dites  de  Lamartine,"  just  published,  include 
some  eariy  attempts  at  tragedy,  the  plan  of  the  great  religious 
epic,  of  which  Jocelyn  and  La  Chute  cTun  ange  were  only 
intended  to  be  episodes,  and  a  fragment  Le  Chevalier^  which 
is  in  the  poet's  best  descriptive  style. 
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Art  and  Archaeology, 

Early  Ohrtetlan  Numismatics,  and  other  Antiquarian  Tracts.    C. 
W.  King,  M.A.     London  :  Bell  and  Dalay.     1873. 

Mr.  King  has  been  long  in  the  field  as  an  authority  on 
ancient  gem  engraving.  His  popularity  among  lovers  of  this 
branch  of  art  has  been  earned  by  several  works  of  which  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  they  display  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  his  subject.  Of  the  t^'o  elements,  however,  required 
for  thorough  work  in  this  direction  of  research,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  classical  writers  and  a  familiarity  with 
modern  discoveries  and  criticisms  bearing  upon  ancient 
monuments  of  all  kinds,  it  strikes  us  that  Mr.  King  is 
decidedly  superior  in  the  former  at  the  cost  of  the  latter. 

These  remarks  may  not  appear  to  be  pertinent  to  a  book 
labelled  Early  Christian  Numismatics,  But  to  our  regret 
the  book  in  question  is  not  what  its  outside  professes  to  be. 
For  it  contains,  out  of  302  pages  in  all,  the  following 
chapters  which  can  neither  be  described  as  Christian  nor 
numismatical :  ( i )  "  On  an  intaglio  representing  the  clepsydra 
used  at  races  in  the  Circus  Maximus,"  p.  1 13-122;  (2) 
"Signet  of  Q.  Cornelius  Lupus,"  p.  123-149;  (3)  "Seal  set 
with  an  intaglio  of  the  Laocoon,"  p.  151-171 ;  (4)  "The  gem- 
portraits  of  Commodus  and  Marcia,"  p.  265-274  ;  (5)  "On 
an  antique  paste  cameo,  found  at  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle," 
p.  275-286.  Of  the  other  chapters  some  are  Christian  and 
some  numismatical  The  first  (p.  1-93)  alone  combines 
both  features,  and  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  its 
being  first  was  chosen  to  supply  the  main  title ;  the  words 
"and  other  antiquarian  tracts,"  which  are  added  on  the  title- 
page,  are  not  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that  they 
apply  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book. 

A  better  opportunity  could  hardly  be  desired  of  airing  an 
acquaintance  with  recent  criticism  in  matters  of  ancient  art, 
than  in  treating  of  the  intaglio  (p.  151-171),  which  appears 
to  be  an  ancient  copy  of  the  well-known  marble  group  of 
Laocoon.  With  regard  to  the  marble  group,  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  date  arose betweenWinckelmann  and  Lessing, 
the  latter  believing  it  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Titus, 
and  the  former  being  convinced  that  it  was  the  work  of 
artists  of  the  Rhodian  school  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
These  opinions  being  based  on  a  perfectly  ambiguous 
passage  of  Pliny  and  for  the  rest  on  individual  taste,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  supporters  of  the  one  never  seem  to 
succeed  in  shaking  the  faith  of  their  opponents  and  that 
our  principal  authorities  are  still  ranged  with  pretty  equal 
strength  under  one  or  the  other  opinion.  Winckelmann  has 
been  followed  by  O.  Miiller,  Welcker,  and  latterly  Brunn 
and  Overbeck,  while  on  Lessing's  side  have  appeared 
Visconti,  Thiersch,  Braun,  Stephani,  and  more  recently 
Friederichs  and  Botticher.  If  he  had  counted  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  theories  from  their  published  opinions  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  King  could  not,  we  think,  have  obtained  a 
just  foundation  for  his  remark  that  "the  majority  of  critics 
at  present "  refer  the  Laocoon  group  to  a  much  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Titus,  "  perhaps  to  the  school  of  Lysippus." 

Mr.  King  may  be  right  in  his  theory  of  this  group  having 
been  originally  intended  to  decorate  the  pediment  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  though  owing  to  some  confusion  in  the  process 
his  argument  appenrs  to  lead  only  to  this  that  bronze  could 
not  Well  have  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose.  "The  group 
of  the  Laocoon  would  be  with  equal  propriety  chosen  to  fill 
the  tynipanuni  of  a  temple  of  Phoebus  as  that  of  Niobe  and 
her  children,  teaching  another  moral,  to  decorate  one  conse- 
crated to  his  goddess  sister."  As  far  as  the  moral  lesson  is 
concerned,  certainly.  But  surely  a  repulsive  subject  like 
that  of  the  Laocoon  ought  never  to  be  compared  on  any 
other  grounds  with  that  of  the  Niobides.      The  sight  of 


physical  pain  may  have  been  regarded  with  less  horror  than 
we  suppose  by  the  Greeks,  but  neither  "  the  firequency  with 
which  the  death  of  Opheltes  by  the  bite  of  a  snake  is  repro- 
duced on  gems,"  nor  the  statue,  apparently  of  Philoctetes,  by 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  daudicantem  aijtis  ulceris  dolorem 
sentire  etiam  spectantes  videntur^  nor  even  the  poor  represen- 
tations of  Prometheus  which  occasionally  occur,  are  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  a  nation  in  whose  legends  the  destruction 
of  monsters  by  favourite  heroes  plays  so  important  a  part 
could  have  ever  encouraged  the  execution  of  sculptures  like 
the  Laocoon  group,  which  could  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
tastes  fostered  at  gladiatorial  displays.  "Curves  and  spirals,"  it 
is  true,  "  had  a  special  charm  for  the  Grecian  eye,"  and  it  is 
not  denied  that  the  curves  and  spirals  of  the  group  in 
question  are  of  a  Greek  character ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  executed  jointly  by  three  artists  of  unmistak- 
ably Greek  names.  But  it  is  contended  on  the  other  hand  that 
*  these  artists  lived  at  a  time  when  the  true  spirit  of  Greek  art 
had  departed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cruel  subject  in  which 
their  love  of  spirals  and  curves  is  displayed  need  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  subjects  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
Greek  masters  of  the  earlier  time  when  Greece  was  indepen- 
dent and  its  great  artists  all  competitors  for  the  applause 
only  of  the  best  of  their  countrymen. 

The  representation  of  the  Laocoon  which  Mr.  King  now 
publishes  occurs  on  the  private  seal  of  Thomas  Colyns,  Prior 
of  Tywardreth  from  a.d.  1507  to  1539,  and  dififers  from  the 
marble  group  as  it  now  stands  in  the  action  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  father,  besides  in  some  minor  details.  "He  appears 
on  the  wax  attempting  with  his  right  arm  bait  to  tear  away 
the  head  of  the  serpent  from  his  throat  into  which  it  has 
already  fastened  its  fangs,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  vainly 
averts  his  face  from  its  attack.  Now  in  the  marble  the 
action  is  totally  different :  Laocoon  extends  the  same  arm  at 
full  length  and  forces  away  from  him  merely  a  fold  of  the 
serpent's  body,  the  head  of  which  appears  much  lower  down. 
.  .  .  .  But  the  discrepancy  is  easily  explained.  This 
portion  of  the  marble  was  wanting  upon  its  discoveiy  and 
was  immediately  restored — by  M.  Angelo  as  the  story,  ot 
course,  goes — consistently  with  his  own  false  conception  of 
the  original  attitude.  Nevertheless  a  small  projection  is  still 
visible  on  the  head  of  Laocoon  sufilicient  to  have  guided  a 
more  sagacious  restorer  to  a  better  understanding  of  his 
duty,  by  suggesting  the  former  adhesion  of  the  serpent's  bite 
in  that  particular  place."  This  discrepancy  assures  Mr. 
King  that  the  gem  had  been  copied  previous  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  marble,  that  is,  previous  to  the  Italian  revival, 
and,  as  there  was  no  time  between  the  Italian  revival  and 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  marble  in  whicli  the  gem 
could  well  have  been  copied,  it  is  highly  probable  that  both 
works  are  nearly  contemporary. 

Alexander  S.  Murray. 


THE    FRENCH   PLAYS.— MADEMOISELLE 

DESCLJ^E. 

The  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Valnay  and  Pitron,  exercised  in  the 
face  of  many  vexatious  restraints,  has  enabled  us  all  within  the 
last  month  to  see  Mademoiselle  Desclde  in  two  or  three  great 
characters.  No  lady  within  living  memory  has  sprung  more 
suddenly  into  the  front  rank  of  actresses,  and  no  one  has  relied 
more  absolutely  upon  laborious  art  for  the  attainment  ot  success 
with  that  public  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre  which  is  fortunately  as 
critical  as  it  is  large.  In  London,  her  first  appearance  was  in 
the  character  of  Frou-Frou^  in  the  play  of  that  name.  Those 
who  saw  her  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  probably  came 
away  with  the  conviction  that  thtry  had  seen  a  great  actress— 
an  artist  of  sufficient  sweep  of  intellect  to  conceive  of  a  character 
as  a  whole  from  the  written  drama,  and  to  work  out  that  con- 
ception in  detail,  instead  of  tiying  to  build  up  out  of  details  an 
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effective  and  surprising  ensemble.     In  seeing  Mile.   Desclde 
on  the  stage  you  do  distinctly  each  time  see  a  new  character  ; 
but  the  bias  and  temperament  of  the  actress  naturally  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  success  with  which  each  character  is  pre- 
sented, and  I  am  not  sure  that  so  powerful  an  impression  is 
produced  by  her  Frou-Froii  as  by  her  much  shorter  perform- 
ance in  Une  Visite  de  Noces—2i  piece  which  has  not  been  acted 
at  all  in  London.    For  the  VisiA  de  Noces  calls  for  the  display 
of  qualities  in  which  Mile.   Descl^e  is  strongest ;   and  calls 
exclusively  for  these.    Frou-Frou,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
some  gifts  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  this  accomplished 
actress — demands  in  the  first  act  a  romping  girl's  brightness 
and  lightsomeness,  and  in  the  last  a  quite  peculiar  gentleness  of 
pathos.    Thus,  the  last  act  would  have  been  better  played  by 
Miss  Kate  Terry,  and  has  actually  been  better  plaved — or  at  all 
events  more  touchingly-r-in  the  opinion  of  fine  judges,  by  Mile. 
L^onide  Leblanc.    And.  the  first  act  would  gain  quite  as  dis- 
tinctly by  the  sparklinfr  freshness  and  mutinous  humour  of  a 
younger  com^ienne — Miss  Nellie  Bromley.     But  then  between 
these  two  there  are  three  acts  which  seem  the  especial  property 
of  Mile.  Desclde  ;  and  in  these  her  exhibition  now  of  restless 
impatience — gradually  growing  irritation — now  of  a  calm  and 
satisfied  sense  of  mastery,  now  of  scorn,  now  of  passionate  up- 
braiding, and  now  of  vehement  appeal,  is  of  course  absolutely 
unrivalled.    What  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  speak  of  as 
the  comparative  failure  ot  the  final  act  is  due,  not  wholly,  but  in 
part,  to  an  over-use  of  that  monotonous  utterance  of  which 
Mile.  Descl^e  was  the  first  to  discover  the  value.     Remarkable 
effects,  especially  in  the  expression  of  a  scorn  that  is  much  re- 
strained, may  be  produced  by  this  monotonous  utterance.    Word 
falls  after  word  with  the  persistency  and  equality  of  thunder- 
drops  at  the  beginning  of  a  storm.   The  face  is  Sphinx-like.  No 
power  is  proved,  but  any  amount  is  indicared.     But  this  strange 
method  fails  of  its  effect  in  a  death-scene,  like  that  oi  Frou-Frou  ; 
which  (laudably  free  as  it  is  from  all  common  faults  of  exaggera- 
tion and  want  of  self-control)  would  be  rendered  infinitely  more 
touching  by  one  happily  found  change  either  of  face  or  voice. 
It  seems  ungrateful  to  say  this — and  to  be  at  pains  to  say  it — 
when  one  easily  remembers  so  very  much  that  is  admirable  in 
the  performance  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Mile.  Descl^e's  artistic 
gifts  and  acquirements  are  so  incontestable  and  so  many  that 
one  is  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  among  them  must  not 
be  reckoned  the  want  of  flexibility  in  gentleness,— of  graduation 
in  pathos. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  if  this  were  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  the  literary  merit  or  moral  teaching  of  Les  Idees  de 
Mme,  Aubray,  and  of  Diane  de  Lys — works  of  the  early  and 
of  the  middle  period  of  the  present   Dumas's  career ;  but  of 
Mile.  Descl^e's  performance  in  these  plays  there  is  little  to  be 
said,  apart  from  that  which  is  said  already,  unless  one  begins 
to  particularize  with  a  criticism  of  detail,  useless  now  that  it  is 
all  over.     But  to  see  her  in  two  or  three  parts — whatever  parts 
these  be — confirms  the  impression  that  Mile.  Descl^e  is  one  of 
the  ver>'  few  actresses  with  artistic  instinct  and  cultivation  to 
think  out  a  character  definitely  before  beginning  to  embody  it, 
and  then  so  to  embody  it  that  not  the  cleverness  of  this  or  that 
individual  touch — the  inspiration  of  this  or  that  great  moment — 
shall  remain  with  you,  but  rather  the  life-likeness  of  the  whole. 
But  as  one  specimen  of  really  great  acting,  it  is  fair  to  mention 
the  extraordinary  outburst  of  moral  elevation  and  happy  relief 
with  which  Diane  welcomes  what  is  unexpectedly  good  in  the 
thought  and  expression  of  her  associates  ;  and  as  another  one 
may  call  attention  to  the  subtlety  and  suggestiveness  of  every 
look,  gesture,  and  tone   when  Diane  tells   Paul  Aubry   that 
her  husband  has  returned,  and  that  his  return  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  her.    There  have  been  actresses  with  greater,  or  at  all 
events  more  pleasing,  means  than  Mile.  Descl^e,  but  no  actress 
with  the  like  means  has  produced  a  greater  result. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


NOTES   ON  ART. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  June  contains  :  i.  a  long 
article  on  the  Salon  by  M.  Georges  Lafenestre  illustrated  by 
several  inferior  woodcuts.  The  sculpture  of  the  Salon  receives 
more  attention  from  M.  Lafenestre  than  does  that  generally 
of  our  Royid  Academy  exhibition  from  the  critics,  and  three  out 


of  the  five  illustrations  are  devoted  to  it.  2.  "  Antique  beds  " 
considered  especially  as  a  form  of  sepulchre,  by  M.  L.  Henzey, 
is  continued  and  finished.  Among  the  illustrations  is  a  curious 
Etruscan  urn  in  the  form  of  a  festal  bed  on  which  the  deceased 
is  depicted  taking  part  in  his  own  funeral  banquet.  This 
curious  custom  prevailed  it  would  seem  with  several  nations. 
A  iolly-looking  king  of  Assyria  is  represented  lying  on  his 
bed-tomb  and  partaking  of  refreshment  with  his  wife  who  sits 
on  a  chair  by  his  side.  3.  "  Leopold  Robert  d*apr6s  sa  corre- 
spondance  inddite."  This  is  the  fifth  article  on  the  subject  by 
M.  Charles  CIdment.  4.  The  Brussels  exhibition  is  reviewed 
by  M.  Rend  Menard.  A  good  etching  by  Courtry  of  *'  The 
Smoker"  by Terburg,  another  by  Hedouin  of  "  La  Jeune  Fille  k 
la  Rose  "  by  Goya,  and  a  third  by  Greux  of  a  White  Horse  by 
Wouverman  are  given  as  illustrations.  5.  In  "  Paradoxes," 
second  article  by  M.  Edmond  Bonaffe,  "  Le  Comfort "  is 
attacked  as  not  being  a  French  and  therefore  not  a  desirable 
thing.  6.  '*L'Oeuvre  d'Eug^ne  Delacroix"  is  an  appreciative 
article  by  M.  Louis  Gonse.  7.  "  Bibliographie  des  ouvrages 
publids  en  France  et  k  Tfetranger  sur  les  Beaux-Arts  et  la  Curi- 
ositd  pendant  le  premier  semestre  de  Tannde  1873,"  by  M,  Paul 
Chdron,  of  the  Biblioth}qtie  Nationale. 

The  Zeitsckrift  fur  bildende  Kunst  is  principally  remark- 
able this  month  for  its  frontispiece — a  masterly  etching  by 
W.  linger  of  one  of  Rembrandfs  portraits  (called  that  of 
"  the  Burgermeister  Six  ")  in  the  Cassel  Gallery.  This  was 
published  some  time  ago  in  Unger's  Gallerte  zu  Cassel,  It 
had  then  a  somewhat  warmer  tone,  but  the  reproduction  is 
very  good.  An  article  entitled  "Streifzuge  im  Elsasz  "  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Woltman  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
street  and  church  architecture  of  some  of  the  old  towns  in 
Alsace.  Several  illustrations  of  rich  Gothic  buildingj  are 
given  in  it.  A  fourth  article  on  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  by  G.  Gutenberg", 
criticising  especially  the  works  of  Rubens  and  his  school; 
a  second  article  on  the  activity  in  building — Bauthatigkeit^- 
now  manifested  in  Vienna,  and  an  article  on  Niccolo  Alunno 
and  the  school  of  Foligno,  complete  the  number. 

A  sale  of  a  large  and  good  collection  of  modem  paintings 
chiefly  of  the  English  school,  belongiog  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hargreaves,  of  Broad  Oak,  took  place  last  week  at  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  &  Wood's  rooms.  Landseer's ''  Pensioners," 
Frith's  "  Pope  making  love  to  Lady  M  iry  Wortley  Montague," 
"  Gathering  the  Offerings  "  by  John  Philip,  "Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane ''  by  the  elder  LinneU,  and  many  other 
paintings  by  English  artists  of  equal  note  were  sold. 

Great  discontent  has  prevailed  among  French  artists  this 
year  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  space  usually  allotted 
to  them  in  the  Palais  des  Champs-Elysdes.  Living  artists 
have  been  obliged  to  make  room  for  dead  ones,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Government  scheme  of  the  Musde  des  Copies.  This  has 
been  manifestly  hard  on  a  large  number  of  artists  who  have 
every  right  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon,  and  whose  chance  of  selling 
their  works  depends  perhaps  on  their  so  doing,  but  who  on 
account  of  want  of  room  have  this  year  found  themselves 
excluded. 

Some  reparation  has,  however,  been  offered  to  these  offended 
artists  by  a  spacious  room  having  been  allotted  to  them,  ca« 
pable  of  holding  800  pictures,  situated  behind  the  Palais  des 
Champs-Elysdes.  The  painters  at  once  formed  a  commission 
to  examine  the  pictures  claiming  admission,  and  the  exhibition 
is  by  this  time  open. 

The  total  sum  realised  bv  the  sale  l^  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  and  Woods  of  the  drawings  of  David  Cox  that  had 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  son  was  £2^,12^, 


In  spite  of  the  limitation  of  space,  and  consequently  ex- 
cluded artists,  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon  enumerates  2,142 
exhibited  works.  This  is  541  more  than  in  our  Academy. 
There  are  1,556  exhibitors,  divided  into  1,064  painters,  309 
sculptors,  41  architects,  and  142  engravers  and  lithographers. 
Of  these  women  artists  amount  to  168,  and  artists  of  various 
foreign  nations  to  163,        — — 
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A  fcdu'*ed  replica  of  the  great  picture  of  Sardanapalus  bv 
Dela«  roix,  now  exhibiting  at  the  SociKy  of  French  Artisfs  in 
Bond-street,  was  bought  by  M.  Prosper  Crabbe  at  tbe  Wilson 
sale  for  70,000  francs. 

According:  to  the  Messager  du  Mtdt\  a  Montpellier  paper 
quoted  in  the  Moniteur  des  Arts,  an  important  and  interest- 
ing autograph  of  Moli^re  has  just  been  discovered  among  ihe 
archives  of  Montpellier.  This  is  almost  as  great  a  literary 
event  in  France  as  the  discovery  of  a  Shakespeare  autograph 
would  be  with  us.  The  smallest  line,  or  even  a  signature,  by 
the  great  author  of  Le  Misanthrope  is  extremely  rare. 


The  d 'rectors  of  the  Cologne  Museum  have  brought  out  of 
their  dep6t  a  picture  wh^ch  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon 
as  valueless.  It  was  in  a  bad  state  from  neglect  and  dirt,  and 
was  considered  as  an  all  but  worthless  work  by  an  unknown 
hand.  The  Pellenkofer  process  was  however  applied,  and 
the  picture,  a  Pieik.  was  then  discovered  to  be  an  interesting 
work  of  Abraham  Janssens  (1567-1631). 


At  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Rocheb... 
which  took  place  a  short  time  since  in  Paris  a  painting  of 
Weymouth  Bay  by  Constable  was  bought  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  for  56,000  francs.  The  French  Government, 
it  is  faaid,  bid  up  to  50,000  francs  for  this  picture,  and  it  is 
now  asserted  that  Mr.  Wilson,  "  in  a  fit  of  generous  remorse," 
intends  presenting  his  acquisition  to  the  Louvre.  It  is  time 
certainly,  as  even  Frenchmen  are  beginning  to  think,  that  the 
English  school  should  be  represented  in  the  National  Museum 
of  France.  Hitherto  a  small  painting  by  Bonington,  who 
may  almost  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  French  school, 
and  two  reputed  Gainsboroughs,  have  been  the  only  works  by 
English  artists  in  the  Louvre. 

If,  however,  as  is  said,  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  only  give  the 
**  Bay  of  Weymouth,"  but  likewise  a  sketch  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral by  the  same  artist,  to  the  Louvre,  that  collection  will  be 
suddenly  enriched  by  three  Constables,  for  the  Director,  not 
knowing  probably  of  Mr.  Wilson's  generous  intention,  pur- 
chas<*d  another  work  by  Constable — **The  Cottage  "—at  the 
same  sale  for  24,000  francs.  Almost  all  the  English  pictures 
in  the  Rocheb...  collection  sold  well.  A  portrait  by  Reynolds, 
however,  of  Sir  George  Yonge,  which  had  been  previously 
engraved  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux^Arts^  only  fetched  the 
small  sum  of  6,000  francs. 

The  celebrated  Hiisgen  collection  of  Albrecht  Durer's  en- 
gravings and  woodcuts  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  collection,  which  was 
originally  formed  by  Herr  Hiisgen  with  a  view  to  writing  his 
Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  Diirer's  engravings  that  was  published 
in  1778,  contains  some  very  perfect  impressions  of  the  tinest  of 
Diirer's  prints  ;  especially  a  St.  Jerome  and  a  Little  Cardinal 
are  mentioned  as  extremely  choice  examples.  There  are  as 
many  as  160  wood  engravings,  and  tw  >  or  three  of  the  scientiBc 
treatises,  as  well  as  the  copper  engravings.  But  besides  these 
there  is  anoth  x  treasure  that  goes  with  the  Hiisgen  collection 
—a  veritable  lock  of  the  great  German  artist's  hair,  whose  hi^- 
tory  can  be  traced  almost  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  d-iad  misi^er.  It  originally  belonged  to  one  of 
Diirer's  puoils,  but  has  been  transmitted  through  various  hands 
until  it  finally  cam.*,  with  the  HUs^en  ollection,  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  painter  of  Frankfort,  who  has  sold  it  with  the  rest 
to  the  Vienna  Academy. 

The  June  number  of  the  Portfolio  is  enriched  by  a  fine 
and  Urire  etching  by  M.  W.  Ri>11ey  of  a  London  dock  scene 
— '*  The  Orange  Wharf,  London  Bridge."  In  some  respects  this 
etching  resemb'es  those  of  similar  scenes  in  Gustave  Dora's 
'*  London,"  but  it  has  none  of  the  glamour  that  the  French 
artist  delights  to  throw  over  his  representations  of  ordinary 
life.  It  is  quite  real.  An  etching  called  **  The  Ballad,"  by 
J.  D.  Watson,  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  for  a  first  attempt. 
as  we  are  told  it  is,  of  the  artist.  Sidney  Colvin  continues  his 
appreciative  criticism  of  painters  "  From  Rigaud  to  Reynolds." 


A  lithograph  of  Sir  Joshua's  •*  Cornelia  "  (Lady  Cockbum  aud 
her  children)  illustrates  his  text. 


Adolf  Tidemand,  of  Diisseldorf,  is  exhibiting  a  large  painting 
of  a  Norwegian  wedding  procession.  The  bridal  party  on  their 
way  home  from  church  are  obliged  to  cross  a  mountain  stream. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  on  horseback,  are  enabled  to 
do  this  with  tolerable  dignity,  but  the  rest  of  the  merry  party  take 
off  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  prepare  in  various  fashions 
to  wade  the  stream.  The  landscape  in  which  the  scene  is  set 
is  vtx"^  effective. 

Mr.  Charles  Critche*t,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts^  is  a  caodidate  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  now  vacant. 


New  Publications. 

Birch.    Ancient  Pottery.    Murray. 

BuLTEAU.     Petite  monogrjiphie  de  la  cathedrale  de  Chartres,  et  des 

eglises  de  la  m6me  ville.     Cimbrai  :  Corion. 
CussANS.     Inventory  of  Furniiure  and  Oruaments  remaining  in  all  the 

parish  churches  of  Hertfordshire  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 

Edward  VL     Parker. 
De  Puliga.     Madame  de  S^vigne,   her  Correspondents  and  Con- 
temporaries.    Tinsley. 
DoELL,  J.     Die  Sammiung  Cesnola.     Leipzig  :  Bosz. 
DUFEU.     Decouverte  de  1  age  et  de  la  veritable  destination  des  (putre 

pyramides  de  Gizeh.     Paris :  Morel. 
FiORELLi.    Gii  Scavi  di  Pompei  dal  1861  al  1872.     Napoli :  Detken 

e  RochoU. 
Houghton,  Lord.    Monographs,  Personal  and  Social.     Murray. 
Lamartine.     Correspondance,   publiee  par  Mme.   Valentine  de  La- 

martine.     Paris:  Fume,  Jouvet,  &  Cie. 
Longman.     The  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in  London. 

Longmans. 
Marion.   Rondeaux  et  vers  d'amour  par  Jehan  Marion,  poete  Nivemais 

du  XV*  Si^cle.     Paris  :  Willem. 
Mo R LEY.      A  first  sketch  of   English   Literature.      Cassell,   Petter, 

&  Galpin. 
Ralstqn.     Russian  Folk  Tales.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Sand,  George.     Impressions  et  Souvenirs.     Paris :  L^vy. 
Solly,  W.  Neal.     Memoir  of  the  Life  of  David  Cox.     Chapman  and 

Hall. 
Strauss,  D.  F.    The  Old  Faith  and  the  New.  Translated  by  Mathilde 

Blind.    Asher. 
Symonds.    Studies  of  Greek  Poets.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


Science. 


Qanera  Plantsurum  ad  Exemplaria  imprimis  in  herbariis  Kewensibus 
servatadetinita  ;  auctoribus  G.  Bentham  et  J.  D.  Houker.  Vol.  IL, 
pars  L    London :  L.  Reeve  and  Co. ;  Williams  and  Norgate.  1873. 

This  large  instalment  (pp.  534)  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Genera  Plantarum  follows  as  promptly  as  could  be 
expected  upon  the  first,  considering  the  great  amount  of 
work  which  both  authors  have  upon  their  hands,  the  need- 
less trouble  and  worry  which  one  of  them  has  had  to 
endure  in  guarding  the  Interests  of  the  noble  establishment 
unler  his  charge,  and  considering  also  that  the  new  part 
comprises — in  fact  mainly  consists  of — two  such  vast  natural 
orders  as  the  Rubiaceae  and  the  Compositae,  There  remain 
no  orders  so  large  and,  with  one  possible  exception,  none 
so  difficult.  We  may  now  hope,  and  fairly  expect,  to  see 
the  work  go  on  to  completion  at  such  a  rate  that  it  may 
actually  represent  the  botany  (or  rather  the  Phanerogamous 
botany)  of  this  generation,  the  end  being  reached  before  the 
earlier  portions  need  recasting— a  precious  advantage,  which 
in  so  large  an  enterprise  and  in  these  days  of  plenteous 
harvest  and  few  labourers  cannot  often  be  secured. 

It  is    safe  to  say  that    there  are  no  other  two    living 
botanists  who  cojibin^  so  many  qualifications  for  such  an 
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undertaking  as  this — ^who  have  (collectively  speaking)  seen 
10  much  living  vegetation  under  diverse  climes,  have 
scrutinized  so  many  dried  specimens,  and  dealt  with  so 
many  of  the  practical  problems  of  systematic  botany.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  couple  can  be  found,  capable  of  working 
together  to  a  harmonious  result,  whose  conclusions  would 
carry  so  high  a  probability  of  being  well  founded. 

Complete  uniformity  of  treatment  by  two  hands  is  not  to 
be  expected.  It  is  likely  that  if  the  Rubiaceae  and  the 
Compositae  had  been  elaborated  by  the  same  author  the 
number  of  the  genera  of  the  former  would  not  have  increased 
from  about  240  ([in  Endlicher)  to  nearly  340,  and  those  of 
the  latter  diminished  below  the  sum  of  the  last  previous 
enumeration.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Some 
orders  famish  more  decisive  characters  for  genera  than 
others,  and  are  less  disposed  to  isolate  them  in  single 
species.  The  ratio  of  genera  of  single  known  species  to 
those  with  more  than  one  seems  to  vary  between  one  to  2 
{Saxifragaceae)^  or  one  to  2  4  {Cruciferae)  to  one  to  3  2, 
which  holds  for  Leguminosae  and  Compositae.  Those  of 
Rubiaceae  are  intermediate,  viz.,  one  to  2  8.  So  that  mono- 
typic  genera  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  system  of 
nature;  and  Uie  adoption  of  very  comprehensive  views 
respecting  the  limitation  of  genera  only  moderately  lessens 
their  very  notable  proportion.  One  may  be  confident  that 
in  the  Compositae  and  the  Leguminosae  of  the  present  work 
such  genera  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  practicable 
numbers. 

In  a  work  like  this,  which  must  immediately  pass  into  the 
hands  of  all  systematic  botanists,  there  is  no  need  to  ex- 
plain its  plan  and  characteristics,  nor  even  to  state  how 
any  particular  order  is  treated.  Yet  a  word  or  two 
respecting  two  such  important  orders  as  Rubiaceae  and 
Compositae  may  not  be  amiss.  The  former  are  disposed 
in  three  (instead  of  the  ordinary  two)  series,  a  small  middle 
one  being  intercalated  for  the  convenient  disposition  of 
the  few  genera  with  geminate  ovules  \  these  series  are  divided 
into  twenty-five  tribes,  the  characters  of  which  are  mainly 
taken  from  the  aestivation  of  the  cgroUa,  and  the  nature, 
number,  and  when  solitary  the  direction,  of  the  ovules. 
These  characters  had  been  tentatively  tried  before  (first 
by  Mr.  Bentham),  and  they  appear  to  answer  the  purpose 
well.  In  Compositae  the  principal  reforms  of  the  order  as 
left  by  the  elder  De  Candolle  who  gave  the  later  years  of 
his  life  to  its  study,  are  first,  the  omission  of  that  con- 
venient primary  division  into  Tubulifloraey  Ldbiatifiorae^  and 
Liguliflorcu^  the  latter  at  least  differing  from  the  other  tribes 
of  Compositae  so  much  more  widely  than  they  do  from  each 
other  that  one  regrets  the  change.  Second,  the  tribes — thus 
ranking  as  the  most  comprehensive  divisions — are  increased 
from  eight  to  thirteen  (notwithstanding  the  inevitable  union 
of  De  CandoUe's  two  Labiatifiorous  tribes  into  one),  and  the 
tribal  characters  are  roost  clearly  and  skilfully  worked  out, 
much  use  being  made  of  the  anther  as  well  as  of  the  style. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Pectideat  from  the  Vernonicu:eae^  and  of 
the  TussHagineae  from  the  Eupatoriaceae^  was  of  course  to 
be  looked  for ;  the  constitution  of  a  large  tribe,  Inuloideaey 
under  which  are  brought  together  the  TarcJionantheae  and 
the  Gnaphalinec^  of  De  Candolle,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements.  So  is  the  separation  of  the  Calendulaceae 
from  the  Cynareae,  Thirdly,  the  genera,  which  were  almost 
nine  hundred  in  De  Candolle's  time,  and  must  have  much 
exceeded  a  thousand,  notwithstanding  many  consolidations, 
are  here  repressed  with  a  strong  hand,  being  reduced  to  less 
than  800,  including  a  considerable  number  of  new  ones. 
This  is  done  upon  clear  and  intelligible  principles,  applied 
by  a  judgment  uncommonly  well  balanced,  but  seemingly 
inclined  now  and  then  to  excess  in  the  way  of  consolidation. 


At  least  we  have  the  impression  that  it  is  here  and  there 
rather  overdone. 

Finally,  instead  of  expatiating  upon  the  merits  of  the 
work,  which  are  sure  to  be  recognized,  one  may  more  use- 
fully and  not  ungraciously  point  out  some  small  slips  or 
faults.  One  or  two  relating  to  the  stracture  of  the  frait  in 
certain  Caprifolicuxae  zx^  partially  corrected  in  the  Errata 
(as  respects  Symphoricarpos,  but  not  in  the  more  obvious 
case  of  Triosteum).  Both  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
structure  of  the  ovule  more  definitely  stated  if  some  early 
observations  by  Dr.  Hookemponthe  latter  in  this  order  had 
been  kept  in  mind. 

In  Rubiaceae^  the  phrase  '^  Flores  quoad  organa  sexualia 
di-v.  tri-morphi,'' appended  to  the  ordinal  character,  much 
too  vaguely  and  insufficiently  refers  to  the  dimorphism  in 
question  to  serve  the  whole  purpose.  If  the  dififerences  in 
the  length  or  insertion  of  stamens,  and  reciprocally  in  tlie 
length  of  the  style,  are  not  essential  generic  characters,  they 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  generic  description,  or  else  it 
may  fail  of  its  end.  For  instance,  the  character  assigned  to 
Mitcheila  is  not  true  of  any  one  individual  in  the  genus. 
Whenever  such  individual  has  ''stamina  fauci  coroUae 
inserta ;  antherae  exsertae,"  it  has  not  "  ramis  styli  exsertis," 
and  so  conversely.  The  same  applies  to  Houstonia^  Afiotis^ 
&c.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  filaments  may  be 
short  or  rather  long,  included  or  exserted,  unless  it  be  stated 
that  both  occur  in  the  same  species,  and  that  the  style  (of 
which  no  variation  is  mentioned)  is  reciprocally  long  or 
short.  This  state  of  things  should  also  be  kept  in  view  in 
cases  like  that  of  ffcterophyilaea^  in  which  the  exserted  style 
and  included  anthers  of  the  only  known  plant  indicate  the 
high  probability  of  a  counterpart  to  which  the  present 
generic  character  would  not  apply. 

So  also,  but  in  a  different  way,  the  character  of  Posoqueria 
would  be  much  improved  by  a  statement  that  the  anthers 
connive  and  are  lightly  united,  that  two  of  the  filaments  are 
strongly  and  two  lighdy  curved,  and  all  in  such  elastic  tension 
that  when  a  slight  external  force  disturbs  the  nicely  adjusted 
equilibrium  of  the  anthers,  and  the  force  of  the  liberated  fila- 
ments projects  the  pollen,  the  bowed  filaments  recurve  while 
the  straight  one  is  infiexed  and  covers  for  a  day  or  two  the 
orifice  of  the  corolla.  These  are  no  less  matters  of  strac- 
ture than  important  in  the  way  of  function. 

As  to  Pinckneyay  the  brief  erratum  still  leaves  somewhat 
to  be  said,  and  its  removal  from  the  Cinchoneae  may  be 
challenged.  The  ovules  it  is  tme  are  horizontal  or  nearly 
so ;  and  the  seeds  (which  may  well  be  termed  "  majuscula," 
since  they  are  commonly  five  lines  long,  and  the  pod  only 
six  or  eight)  are  fixed  by  the  edge.  So  they  are  in  two  or 
three  recognized  Cinchoneous  genera,  while  at  least  in  one 
{Bikkia)  they  are  said  to  be  horizontal.  As  to  the  wing  no 
Cinchoneous  seeds  have  this  better  developed. 

The  genus  Relbunium  would  be  very  convenient,  no  doubt^ 
by  leaving  two  characters  to  distinguish  Galium  from  Rubia; 
but  some  Californian  species  completely  invalidate  it.  So, 
also,  the  separation  of  Valeriandla  from  Fedia  is  very  well 
in  Europe,  but  in  North  America  are  some  intermediate 
species  which  fairly  forbid  the  separation. 

It  is  doubtless  intended  that  this  second  volume  shall 
contain  the  remainder  of  the  Gamopetalous  orders.  We 
may  hope  that  botanists  will  not  have  very  long  to  wait  for 
its  completion.  Asa  Gray. 

Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Anthropology, 

Disooreries  at  Mapaabotto.— The  publication  entiUed  Mathiaux 
pour  Fkistoire primitive  etnaturellede  thommei  Sann.,  isir,^  1872,  p.  251, 
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gives  some  illustrations  and  a  short  account  of  a  series  of  objects  found 
in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Marzabotto,  consisting  principally  of  bronze 
mirrors,  discs,  fibulae,  some  of  them  of  the  GauTic  type  and  others  re- 
sembling in  form  those  found  at  Hallstadt,  articles  in  gold,  and  bronze 
statuettes.  Of  the  latter  two  types  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  first 
representing  the  human  form  with  the  meagreness  and  stiffness  of  a 
primitive  art  and  yet  with  a  considerable  idea  of  sweetness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face.  The  high  pointed  cap,  iutulusy  is  sufficient  proof 
that  figures  of  this  kind  are  the  production  of  native  Etruscan  workmen. 
The  second  type,  on  the  contrary,  here  represented  by  a  group  of  Mars 
and  Venus  (fig.  21)  and  a  statuette  of  a  negro  (fig.  22),  is  obviously  the 
result  of  a  close  study  of  Greek  models  from  the  period  just  before  the 
culmination  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  shortness  of  the  proportions  and 
the  roundness  of  the  limbs  both  of  Mars  and  the  negro  seem  to  suggest, 
from  their  resemblance  in  these  respects  to  the  sculptured  metopes  from 
the  temple  at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  that  the  Etruscans  had  caught  the  current 
of  Greek  influence  brought  by  the  Doric  colonists  to  Sicily  and  the  south 
of  Italy.  A  group  very  similar  to  that  of  Mars  and  Venus  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  Such  figures'were  employed  to  surmount  either 
candelabra  or  cistae,  in  the  present  case  candelabra,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  pedestals  to  which  they  are  still  attached.  Among  the  other 
objects  found  were  three  fragments  of  pottery  inscribed  (i)  KaK\pv\wv 
^Toie<r[€J»,  (2)  Alius,  and  (3)  TJi/rum,  not  Afurn,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  reading  the  letters  in  a  direction  not  only  contrary  to  what  is 
usual,  but  also  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  letter  R,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  them  that  cannot  be  read  either  way.  The  tombs  in  which 
these  objects  were  all  found  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  being  formed  of 
four  slabs  or  blocks  of  stone  with  a  heavy  cover  either  pointed  and 
ribbed  like  a  roof  of  a  house,  or  flat  and  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  pillar, 
while  the  second  are  in  the  shape  of  wells  (fig.  28,  29)  constructed 
of  small  pointed  flints  without  cement,  and  varying  in  depth  from 
2  to  10  metres.  The  diameter  of  the  mouth  varies  from  0.3  to  0.8  of  a 
metre.  The  contents  consist  of  three  or  more  skeletons,  a  large  urn, 
vases  of  clay  and  bronze  rings,  pieces  of  tiles  and  sometimes  of  painted 
vases,  and  bones  of  domesticated  animals.  Excepting  two  others  found  at 
Certosa  tombs  of  this  kind  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Italy. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  they  frequently  occur.  A  third  class  of 
tombs  at  Marzabotto  are  formed  of^  chests  made  of  large  tiles  with  a  cover 
and  capable  of  holding  skeletons  entire. 

OostantL  the  tattooed  Sullote.— It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Costanti,  atter  yielding  so  far  as  to  go  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  closely  examined  by  Virchow  and  Bastian,  should  have  been  over- 
taken at  the  last  moment  by  an  illness  which  he  made  the  pretext  of 
returning  at  once  to  Vienna.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  real 
cause  of  his  sudden  departure  was  the  dread  of  being  subjected  to  a 
fresh  examination  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  lie  was  tattooed, 
a  subject  of  which  his  previous  accounts  are  in  a  high  degree  conflicting 
and  unsatisfactory.  Fortunately  we  have  photographs  of  him  as  well  as 
a  detailed  description  in  the  JVi^ner  MedicinUchm  Wochmschrifty  1872, 
No.  2,  and  an  engraving  on  a  large  scale  in  Hebra's  Atlas  der  Haut- 
krankheiten.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  tattooing  covers  the 
entire  body  with  the  exception  of  the  nose  and  such  parts  as  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  The  colours  are  mainly  dark  blue  with  an  occasional  touch 
of  red,  while  the  design,  embracing  figures  of  animals,  flowers,  weapons, 
and  other  objects  with  written  characters  in  some  places,  particularly  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  carefully  carried  out.  The  skin,  instead  of 
suffering  in  the  process,  is  quite  soft  and  delicate  to  the  touch.  Its 
feeling  is  unchanged,  and  in  point  of  sensitiveness  to  temperature  if 
anything  increased.  According  to  his  account  the  instrument  employed 
was  a  metal  cylinder,  pointed  and  split  at  the  point  like  a  pen,  with  a 
heavy  metal  handle.  This  cylinder  being  charged  with  coloured  liquid 
was  then  placed  against  the  skin,  and  resting  on  the  left  forefinger  of  the 
operator  the  point  was  driven  with  a  steady  movement  under  the  skin. 
With  three  hours  of  this  daily  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  three 
months,  and  that  it  should  have  occupied  so  long  a  period  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  elaborate  and  truly  artistic 
character  of  the  design.  All  doubts  as  to  the  tattooing  having  been 
done  in  Burmah  are  now  at  an  end  through  the  assurance  of  Bastian 
that  the  letters  which  ocair  in  it  are  Burmese.  Costanti  had  called  them 
Arabic.  Though  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  subjected  to  the 
process  as  a  proper  punishment  for  a  mercenary  soldier  captured  in  war. 
It  is  more  likely  that  he  had  himself  so  carefully  tattooed  only  for  the 
ulterior  object  of  gain.  See  ZeUschrift  ffir  Ethnologiet  1 872,  pt.  vi. 
p.  201. 

Clay  Vase  ftx>xn  Alba  Longa.— Virchow  having  had  brought  to  his 
notice  one  of  those  prehistoric  vases  of  black  clay  which  were  found  in 
1 81 7  under  a  layer  of  peperino  at  Alba  Longa,  now  Marino,  and  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  several  specimens,  describes  it  in 
the  ZeUschrift  fiir  EthnolozU,  1872,  pt.  vi.  p.  221,  as  having  been 
neither  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  potter's  wheel  nor  baked  in  a  kiln.  It 
is  altogether  without  ornament,  and  in  colour  and  appearance  closely 
resembles  the  old  Etruscan  vases. 

The  Amber  of  Bologna.-Prof.  Capellini  has  examined  the  orna- 
ments of  amber  found  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Certosa,  and  is  con- 


vinced that  the  amber  employed  in  these  cases  is  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna.  He  is 
therefore  surprised  that  if,  as  he  supposes,  the  amber  of  this  district  wa<; 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  ancient  times  in  the  manufacture  of 
personal  ornaments  and  such  like  no  mention  should  be  made  of  it  by 
writers  like  Strabo  and  Theophrastos  who  took  pains  to  collect  facts  of 
this  kind.  The  same,  however,  applies  to  the  amber  still  found  in  the 
plain  of  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  latter  having 
been  extensively  used  by  early  artists  in  Italv.  The  Sicilian  amber 
and  that  of  the  north  of  Italy  are  very  like  each  other. 


Geography. 

Central  AuBtralia.— Intelligence  has  reached  England  of  a  new 
journey  to  Central  Australia  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as 
regards  geographical  results,  of  any  that  has  been  undertaken  since 
Macdouall  Stuart's  march  across  the  continent  in  1861-62,  and  which 
quite  subverts  preconceived  notions  respecting  the  possibility  of  ren< 
dering  that  region  permanently  habitable. 

The  exploring  party  was  despatched  from  Victoria  by  the  exertions 
of  Baron  von  Mueller.  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  in  company  with  Mr.  Car- 
michael  and  an  attendant,  started  from  Chambers  pillar,  an  almost 
central  point  of  Australia  on  the  line  of  the  great  overland  telegraph, 
and  explored  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  in  various  directions.  The  genet^ 
features  of  the  country  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  those 
observed  by  Stuart  further  to  the  east  in  the  same  latitude,  scrub  and 
sand-hills,  alternating  with  grassy  flats,  mulga  and  oak  trees  often  in 
abundance,  ranges  of  hills  with  here  and  there  creeks  of  fresh  water. 
The  animals  of  the  district  are  wild  ducks,  pigeons,  emus,  and  kan- 
garoos. Occasional  tribes  of  natives  were  likewise  met  with.  Two 
important  discoveries  were  made,  first,  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
mountain  range  of  about  2,000  feet  in  relative  elevation,  or  perhaps 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  extending  westward  in  the  line  of  the 
Mac  Donnell  Range  discovered  by  Stuart ;  and  secondly,  of  a  great  salt 
lake  which  forms  a  complete  obstacle  to  further  progress.  The  lake,  as 
sketched  in  Mr.  Giles'  map  terminating  indefinitely  to  the  westward, 
has  a  length  of  about  150  miles  with  an  average  width  often  miles 
and  must  require  a  very  considerable  rainfall  for  its  supply.  In  de- 
scribing a  flock  of  pelicans  which  he  noticed,  Mr.  Giles  remarks  :  "  They 
came  from  the  N.W.,  and  indeed  all  the  aquatic  birds  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  wing  come  and  go  in  that  direction.  Though  there  are 
plenty  of  small  fish  in  the  Finke,  a  creek  followed  on  the  journey,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  laiige  enough  for  mobs  of  pelicans  to  exist 
upon,  for  the  largest  I  have  seen  was  no  bigger  than  a  sardine ;  I 
should  imagine  that  these  birds  had  come  from  some  laiiger  waters  in  the 
tropics.'*  The  lake  is  named  **Amadeus  ;"  its  waters  are  briny  salt, 
and  no  fresh  water  whatever  was  to  be  found  near  its  shores.  Several 
specimens  of  old  metamorphic  rocks  which  probably  indicate  the 
presence  of  auriferous  beds  have  been  brought  back  ;  their  existence  in 
Central  Australia  was  hitherto  unknown. 

Mr.  Giles  is  about  to  start  on  a  new  journey  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Amadeus,  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  still  further  into  the  unknown 
western  interior. 


Chemistry, 

Plnacolln  AlcohoL—A  new  tertiary  alcohol  bearing  this  name  has 
been  prepared  by  FrieJcl  and  Silva  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim,,  19,  193)  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  pinacolin  and  distillation  of  the  washed  pro- 
duct. The  greater  portion  passes  over  at  120°.  5  and  consists  of  a  dear 
liquid  possessing  the  smell  of  camphor.  This  is  the  new  alcohol  which 
is  isomeric  with  hexylic  alcohol ;  from  the  manner  of  its  formation  it  is 
a  dimethyl-isopropyl-carbinol.  When  cooled  in  ice  it  solidifies  in 
crystals  resembling  those  of  carbolic  acid.  The  iodide,  C,  Hjj  I,  is  not 
very  stable  and  when  distilled  with  water  breaks  up  into  hexylene, 
boiling  at  70*,  and  hydriodic  acid.  In  its  behaviour  at  low  tempera- 
tures as  well  as  in  the  characters  of  the  iodide  the  new  alcohol  resembles 
trimethylcarbinol.  The  chloride,  which  boils  at  1 12*.  5—1 14*.S.  is  iso- 
meric with  the  body  obtained  by  Schorlemmer  by  the  action  of  dilorine 
on  diisopropyl,  which  however  has  a  boiling  point  of  i2o\  Though 
in  many  features  pinacolin  alcohol  resembles  Wurtz's  amylene  hydrate 
it  bears  a  temperature  of  250'  without  undergoing  decomposition.  By 
treatment  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  pinacolin  which  boils  at  106".  This  is  an  important  observation, 
for  the  belief  has  hitherto  been  held  that  a  tertiary  alcohol  cannot  yield 
on  oxidation  a  product  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  By  the  oxidation  of  pinacolin  tho  authors  have  obtained 
an  acid  which  melts  at  26',  possesses  to  a  slight  degree  the 
odour  of  butyric  acid,  and  has  the  composition  of  valerianic 
acid  but  which  widely  difTere  from  that  substance  in  boiling 
point  and  other  properties.  After  the  dlstUlation  mentioned 
above  by  which  the  alcohol  was  isolated  the  retort  contained  a  small 
amount  of  a  compound  that  crystallised  on  cooling  and  proved  to  be 
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a  pinacone  of  pinacolin,  2  Q  Hj,  O  +  2  H  ^Qi  Hm  O,. — Berthelot 
proposes  to  arrange  acids  in  three  classes :  I.  acids  ox  simple  function 
like  acetic  acid ;  2.  acids  of  complex  function  like  lactic  acid  or  salicylic 
add ;  and  3.  incomplete  acids,  to  which  the  phenols  as  well  as  the 
alcohols  belong.  The  acid  of  Friedel  and  Silva  comes  probably  in  the 
last  category.  These  acids  exhibit  differences  in  the  amount  of  heat 
which  they  develop  during  combination  with  an  alkali.  Acetic  acid, 
when  treated  with  soda,  gives  off  I3300<:,  no  matter  how  much  the  alkali 
is  in  excess.  Lactic  or  salicylic  acid  with  one  equivalent  of  alkali 
evolves  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  acetic  acid,  but  by  the  addition  of 
a  second  equivalent  of  alkali  a  further,  far  smaller  amount  of  heat  is  set 
free,  it  being  in  the  case  of  salicylic  acid  about  3000^.  By  great  dilution 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  however,  the  second  evolution  of  heat  is  not 
observed.  Phenol  gives  off  about  7400*:  and  alcohol  causes  no  develop- 
ment of  heat  when  the  alkaline  solution  is  very  dilute. 

Artificial  Formation  of  Fluor  Spar.— Scheerer  and  Drachsel  have 
rtcently  succeeded  f^wr.  PrakU  Chem.,  1873,  No.  2,  63)  in  forming 
crystals  of  calcium  fluoride.  Some  attempts  to  obtain  them  by  fusing 
the  fluoride  with  mixtures  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  potassium,  and 
sodium  were  not  attended  with  any  ^reat  success  ;  occasional  octahedra 
were  found,  but  cubes  or  combinations  of  cubes  and  octahedra  on  no 
occasion.  By  heating  calcium  silicofluoride  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  to  250**  for  10  hours  a  great  quantity  of  octahedra  were 
produced,  an  edge  on  one  of  which  measured  0.08  mm.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  calcium  fluoride  yielded  no  crystals  on  evaporation  at  ordinary 
temperatures  -,  when  however  the  fluoride  is  heated  with  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  several  hours  at  240**  under  a 
pressure  of  32  atmospheres  of  steam  well  developed  octahedra  are 
formed  in  abundance.  Barium  fluoride  cr3rstallised  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  cubes  o  02  in  length.  This  fluoride  when  digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  manner  above  described  furnished  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  compound  of  barium  fluoride  and  chloride ;  when  nitric 
acid  was  used  cubes  accompanied  bv  prisms  were  produced.  The  ex- 
periments of  these  observers  go  to  show  that  a  slow  action,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  a  low  temperature,  favours  the  formation  of  fluor  spar  in 
cubes,  while 'rapid  action  at  a  high  temperature  causes  the  fluoride  to 
crystallise  in  octahedra.  Barium  sulphate  deposited  from  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  heated  with  an  excess  ox  sulphuric  acid  to  the  same  high 
temperature  formed  crystals  considerably  larger  than  those  obtained  by 
precipitation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  By  the  action  of  calcium  sulphate 
on  barium  fluoride  at  a  high  temperature  well  defined  crystals  con- 
taining  both  acids  and  bases  separate,  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  sustained 
heating  that  individual  crystals  of  fluor  spar  and  barium  sulphate  were 
realised.  The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  * '  Barvto-fluate  of 
Lime  ''  of  Smithson  may  after  all  prove  to  be  a  mineral  species  and 
not  a  mere  mixture  as  many  mineralogists  assert. 

The  Bvolution  of  Ozsrsren  by  Plants.— In  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vieima  Prof.  Boehm  (Ber.  Dmt.  Chan, 
Gesdl.  Berlin^  1873,  1008,  550)  shows  that  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed 
by  plants  is  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  taken  up  directly  by 
the  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  but  that  the  organs  must  first  become 
covered  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  in  order  to  perform  their 
respective  function.  Prof.  Boehm  has  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  following  facts :  i.  Leaves  of  Juglans  dipped  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  and  exposed  to  sunlight  give  off  but  verv  little  gas  if  the 
little  bubbles  of  gas  forming  on  them  are  removed  immediately  they 
make  their  appearance.  2.  The  evolution  of  gas  ceases  if  the  co- 
efficient of  absorption  of  water  for  carbonic  acid  be  augmented  either  by 
a  reduction  of  temperature  or  by  pressure,  although  under  these  con- 
ditions  gaseous  carbonic  acid  is  still  decomposed.  3.  The  evolution 
of  gas  likewise  ceases  if  the  leaves  before  the  experiment  are  injected 
with  water  and  the  conditioifs  necessary  for  the  fomuition  of  bubbles  on 
their  surface  greatly  limited.  Injected  leaves  of  land  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  continue  to  develop  in  an  atmosphere  containing  carbonic 
acid  a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen. 

In  some  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  green 
leaves  of  land  plants  in  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  he 
observed  that  the  Quantity  of  oxygen  produced  was  always  greater  than 
the  volume  pf  caroonic  acid  taken  up ;  in  some  cases  the  excess  in 
volume  equalled  that  of  the  leaf  itself.  To  trace  the  origin  of  this  excess 
of  gas  the  air  enclosed  in  the  tissues  of  living  plants  called  for  examina- 
tion. Contrary  to  expectation  the  amount  of  ^  extracted  from  leaves 
and  twigs  proved  to  be  enormous  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
carbonic  acid.  Living  tissues  of  land  plants,  in  fact,  when  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  free  of  oxygen  commence  at  once  to  give  off  carbonic  acid, 
which  they  continue  to  do  as  long  as  they  are  living,  and  in  the  case  of 
^een  leaves  at  a  temperature  of  20**  C  this  is  about  48  hours. 
Caeieris  paribus  the  amount  of  gas  disengaged  varies  greatly  with  the 
temperature.  This  phenomenon  is  in  every  way  analogous  to  that 
observed  in  the  yeast  of  beer  especially  as  regards  what  is  termed  its 
spontaneous  fermentation.  Organisms  shut  off  from  firee  oxygen  derive  the 
force  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  vital  processes  from  internal  combus- 
tion (the  "  innere  Verbrennung  "  of  Adolf  Meyer).  If  green  leaves  of  land 
plants  be  placed  in  hydrogen  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  but  slightly  in« 


creased  and  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  some  oxvgen.  Mere 
traces  of  that  gas  will  enable  plants  containing  chlorophyll  to  carrv  on 
their  normal  respiration  in  sunlight.  Green  leaves  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  dark  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  20'  C  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  and  then  exposed  will  often  evolve  one  or 
two  cub.  cent,  of  oxygen.  If  the  time  be  prolonged  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  they  produce  carbonic  acid  only  on  exposure  ;  they  have  lost  the 
power  of  taking  the  oxygen  required  for  their  normal  respiration  out  of 
carbonic  acid.  Atmospheric  air  in  which  leaves  of  yuglans  were 
exposed  to  sunlight  underwent  no  change  in  volume  or  composition  at 
30*;  when  however  the  temperature  was  raised  to  40**  or  lowered  to  10* 
more  carbonic  acid  was  produced  than  was  decomposed  by  the  process 
of  respiration. 

Chloral  and  Acetonitrila-Hubner  and  Schreiber  some  time  since 
in  a  paper  on  the  atomic  weight  of  fiimaric  and  maleic  acid  communi- 
cated the  results  of  some  preliminary  experiments  on  the  action  of 
acetonitrile  on  chloral,  and  gave  an  incorrect  formula  to  the  crystalline 
substance,  the  product  of  the  reaction.  They  have  now  ascertained  that 
this  body,  which  resembles  the  one  obtained  by  Baeyer  by  the  action  of 
chloral  on  benzol  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  produced  in  the  following 


manner : 


i.     2  CH. .  CN  +  CHO .  CCl,  =  CH  (CH, .  CN),  CCl,  +  H,  O. 

ii.    CH  (CH, .  CN),  CCL  +  2HjO  =  CH  (CH, .  CON HJ,  CCl,. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  amide  of^a  bibasic  chlorinated  acid.  Hiibner  {Chem* 
Centralblatty    1873,   No.  13,  201)  believes  that  the  compound  formed 
by  Meyer  and  Dulk  from  acetic  anhydride  and  chloral  is  an  isoadipic 
acid,  the  acid  in  fact  related  to  this  amide. 

The  Basicity  and  Ck>n8titution  of  Periodic  Add.— Thomsen  has 
determined  the  basicity  of  this  acid  by  the  method  which  he  employed 
in  the  case  of  other  acids,  by  neutralization  {^Ber.  Dent.  Chem.  Gesell. 
Berlin^  1873,  No.  6,  2).  A  maximum  evolution  of  heat  was  observed 
when  two  molecules  of  potash  act  on  one  of  acid.  The  chief  results 
given  in  his  paper  are  as  follow  :— The  molecule  of  periodic  acid  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula  H4  I,  O,  .  3  H,  O ;  it  is  tetrabasic  and 
decatomic.  The  normal  salts  have  the  form  R  4  Ij  O,  .  3  H,  O  or 
R' ji  Ij  O,.  3  H,  O.  The  three  molecules  of  water  are  not  in  close  combi- 
nation and  may  be  removed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  application  of  heat. 
The  heat  of  neutralization  in  the  case  of  the  normal  potassium  salt  is 
4  X  1 3300c.  There  are  three  classes  of  basic  salts  and  the  following 
formulae  represent  one  normal  salt  of  each  series :  Pb,  I,  Ojo  2  H,  O  ; 
Zn4  I,  Oji .  H,  O  ;  and  Ba^  I,  O^,.  Basic  potassium  and  sodium  salts 
do  not  apparently  exist  in  the  solid  state  or  are  readily  decomposed  by 
water.  When  acids  act  on  the  normal  salts  an  acid  salt  of  the  formula 
R,  I,  Og  is  obtained.  This  decomposition  of  the  molecule  is  attended 
by  a  considerable  absorption  of  heat,  about  i6ooo<^,  so  that  the  two 
molecules  of  potash  required  for  the  formation  of  the  acid  salt  develop 
only  10300^  while  the  normal  amount  of  heat  is  about  26000°. 

Basarow,  who  has  published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  same  part 
of  the  Berkhte^  does  not  agree  with  Thomsen  in  doubling  the  formula 
H5  I  Og  and  considers  periodic  acid  to  be  a  combination  of  iodine  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  five  hydroxyl  which  would  give  it  the  struc- 
tural formula  (HO).  I  O.  Of  the  five  groups  of  hydroxyl  two  only 
play  the  partof  acid  hydroxyl,  the  remaining  three  of  alcohol  hydroxyl ; 
ana  the  acid  therefore  is  pentatomic  and  dibasic.  The  following  for- 
mula expresses  according  to  Basarow's  view  the  different  functions  of 
the  hydroxyl  groups  :  (HO),  I  O  (OH),. 

Metallic  Phosphides.— The  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  zinc 
and  cadmium  have  been  studied  by  E.  Renault  {CompL  rend.  76,  283). 
By  passing  phosphorus  vapour  over  zinc  or  the  oxide  of  the  metal  at 
a  red  heat  there  is  formed  in  addition  to  the  compound  already  known, 
Zn,  ?,,  fine  yellow,  brown  or  red  needles  which  by  further  heating  be- 
come of  a  bright  red  colour  and  have  the  composition  Zn  P..  It  is  but 
slightly  attacked  by  acids.  Cadmium  under  the  same  conditions  forms 
two  phosphides,  one  with  a  metallic  lustre  giving  the  formula  Cd,  P„ 
the  other  consisting  of  carmine  and  often  indigo- coloured  crystsdline 
plates  of  the  compound  Cd,  P.  Both  substances  are  easilv  decomposed 
by  acids  and  give  off  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  body  likewise 
forming  hypophosphorous  acid  as  well  as  a  yellow  product  which 
contains  phosphorus. 

Tridymite  to  Qiiartz.-In  the  Mitt  aus  dem  min.  Museum  der  Univ, 
Pra^  Dr.  K.  Vrba  announces  the  discovery  of  crystals  of  the  new  form 
of  silica  in  a  specimen  of  quartz  the  locality  of  which  is  unknown.  They 
occur  in  characteristic  groups  of  little  six-sided  tables  on  which  he  recog- 
nised in  addition  to  the  pinacoid  and  the  prism  planes  a  pyramidal 
face  forming  a  truncation  of  them  both. 

The  Salt  Beds  of  Stassfiirt.-C.  Bischoff  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  ges, 
Naturwissenschafien^  Halle,  Band  40,  describes  some  recent  borings  made 
between  Stassfurt  and  Schonebeig,  which  have  been  driven  to  a  depth 
of  1,000  feet  During  the  operations  a  bed  54  feet  in  thickness  and  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  sylvine  was  struck. 

Writing  from  Pau  {Chem,  Centralblatt,  1873,  No.  13,  204)  F.  A. 
Hartsen  sends  a  further  contribution  to  the  chemical  history  of  plants. 
He  has  noticed  how  materially  the  seasons  affect  the  amount  of  certain 
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complex  chemical  compounds  which  they  secrete.  In  autumn  he  sought 
in  vain  for  chnrsophyll  in  Uimus  and  Mercuriaiis  perenms  though  they 
yielded  a  considerable  amount  during  the  spring.  Chlorophyll  also  ex- 
nibits  a  change  and  readily  undergoes  decomposition  in  autumn,  and  this 
too  before  the  leaves  have  begun  to  lose  colour.  Isopyrum  thaliciroides 
when  in  blossom  contains  two  alkaloids,  one  amorphous,  the  other 
crystalline.  In  autumn  when  the  leaves  have  faded  the  root  no  longer 
produces  a  trace  of  the  crystalline  body  while  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
is  in  excess.  He  remarks  that  the  fact  of  the  yield  of  an  alkaloid 
undergoing  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  change  during  the 
development  of  a  plant  is  of  great  technical  importance,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  which  produce  several  alkaloids.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  question  to  ascertain  at  which  period  of  the  year  Papaver 
Swif^irum  contains  most  morphia  and  when  most  narceia  and  codeia. 

Dr.  Geinitz,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Mineralogical  Museum  in 
Dresden,  has  just  published  a  small  pamphlet  describing  the  collection 
under  his  care  and  tracing  its  history  from  the  time  of  Georg  Agricola, 
when  a  Museum  fur  Kunst  und  Natur  was  first  founded  in  1553,  down 
to  the  present  day.  l^he  present  classification  of  the  minerals  was 
adopted  in  1857  when  the  museum  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Geinitz.  The  specimens  are  arranged  in  two  collections :  one  a 
general  collection,  the  other  "  eine  vaterlandische  Mineralien-Samm- 
iung."  In  the  former  the  non-metallic  minerals  are  classified  according 
4o  Uie  acid,  the  metallic  minerals  according  to  the  metal  they  contain, 
the  whole  being  included  in  five  great  groups  :  eeoliths,  metals,  metal- 
loids, anthracoids,  and  halolitbs.  A  short  definition  is  given  of  the 
character  of  each  family  and  a  slight  history  of  the  more  remarkable 
specimens.  The  list  of  mineralogical  and  geological  papers  issued  by 
the  museum  since  1836  is  a  long  one. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Centihne  Anniversaire  de  FondcUion  (1772- 
1872)  of  the  Ro3ral  Academy  of  Belgium,  which  has  recently  been 
issued,  contains  a  very  valuable  **  Rapport  S^laire"  by  M.  de 
Koninck  on  the  chemical  researches  which  have  appeared  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Academy  during  the  century. 
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History. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1625.   Edited  by  S.  R.  Gar 

diner  (Camden  Society). 

When  Charles  I.'s  first  Parliament  was  summoned  the  King 
and  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  to  be  on  the  best  of 
terms.  When  it  was  dissolved  the  great  quarrel  between 
them  had  fairly  commenced.  All  historians  have  tried  to 
investigate  the  reasons  for  this  change,  but  hitherto  we  have 
not  had  the  materials  necessary  to  the  inquiry.  There  is  a 
large  lacuna  in  the  Journals,  and  the  reports  given  are  poor 
and  scanty.  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  first  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  debates,  and  now  Mr.  Gardiner 
prints  a  tolerably  full  summary  of  them  from  a  MS.  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley  at  Fawsley.  He  has  added 
an  independent  and  even  fuller  report  of  the  Oxford  session 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  5007,  and  some  news  letters ;  while 
the  State  Paper  Office  supplies  a  defence  of  the  government, 
and  a  report  from  Pym  on  Montague's  case.  The  key  to 
the  whole  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentaiy 
history  of  the  previous  year.  The  Commons,  having  regard 
to  the  limited  resources  of  the  nation,  wished  to  limit  the 
proposed  war  to  an  attack  on  Spain  and  Spanish  commerce 
by  sea,  while  giving  some  aid  to  the  Dutch,  and  placing 
England  and  Ireland  in  a  state  of  defence.  In  short,  they 
were  guided  by  what  had  been  the  policy  of  Elizabeth.  But 
James  I.  and  his  son  and  Buckingham  wished  to  fonn  a 
great  continental  alliance  to  recover  the  Palatinate,  and  to 
throw  the  main  weight  of  the  war  upon  Germany.  At  last  a 
compromise  was  made :  the  Commons'  plan  was  adopted 
for  the  present,  while  the  King  was  to  mature  his  plan  and 
lay  it  before  Parliament  in  the  autunm.  Under  Bucking- 
ham's guidance  this  engagement  was  broken;  Parliament 
was  not  summoned  in  the  autumn,  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  .Henrietta  Maria  was  arranged  upon  terms  to  which 
Charles  had  assured  the  Commons  he  would  never  submit, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  subsidising  Mansfeld  and 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  plans  entertained  for  sending 
ships  to  attack  Genoa  and  an  army  to  besiege  Dunkirk. 
This  policy  was  far  wilder  than  that  which  the  Conmions 
had  rejected,  as  being  beyond  the  means  of  the  kingdom. 
When  the  fact  of  this  fundamental  difference  between  the 
King  and  the  House  antecedently  to  the  opening  of  the 
session  is  once  clear,  all  that  followed  is  clear  also.  It  was 
only  bit  by  bit  that  all  Charles'  plans  and  subsidisings 
became  known,  he  having  most  unaccountably  made  no 
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general  statement  at  all  to  the  Parliament.  There  was  no 
need  for  him  to  have  gone  to  war  when  he  found  that  the 
Commons  would  not  vote  the  enormous  sums  required  to 
cany  out  his  plan,  for  war  was  not  yet  declared,  and  the 
Commons  were  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  the  war 
was  meant  by  the  King  to  be  against  Spain  or  against  the 
Emperor.  This  fact  is  kept  out  of  sight  by  Hume,  who  says, 
"when  the  war  which  they  themselves  had  so  earnestly 
solicited  was  at  last  commenced,  the  immediate  desertion  of 
their  sovereign  could  not  but  seem  very  unaccountable.'*  But 
the  war  was  not  yet  declared,  and  it  was  not  the  war  the 
Commons  had  wished  when  inflamed  by  Charles'  and 
Backingham's  false  narrative  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
Spain  (Hume  gently  says  "this  narrative  deserves  great 
blame  "),  but  a  very  different  war,  and  one  against  a  different 
sovereign.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  well  brought  out  the  essential 
opposition  of  view  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament. 
We  trust  that  having  now  accumulated  materials  enough  in 
his  late  publications  he  will  give  us  the  continuation  of  his 
History  of  James  L,  which  he  has  impliedly  promised  us  for 
some  time.  We  note  one  small  erratum.  Should  not  soe,  p. 
182,  line  8,  be  noe?  C.  W.  Boase. 

Stonn's  Critioal  Bzaminatlon  into  the  Historical  Writings  of  Snorre 
Sturlasson.  [S.  Sturlassdns  Historieskrivning,  En  kritisk  Under- 
sogelse  af  Gustav  Storm.]    Copenhagen :  1873. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  the  Danish  Royal  Society  (ddkongelige 
Danske  Vidmskabsselskab)  propounded,  as  the  subject  of  a 
prize  essay,  four  critical  questions  concerning  th?  character 
and  origin  of  the  great  sagas  attributed  to  Snorre,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  out  all  attainable  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Heimskringlazxid  its  value  as  an  histori- 
cal storehouse.     Early  in  1872  it  was  decided  that  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Storm  for 
the  exhaustive  and  most  learned  treatise  that  now  lies  before 
us,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  been 
more  thoroughly  deserved     His  investigations  have  been 
laborious  and  unflinching,  and  he  presents  us  here  with  a 
digest  of  the  whole,  given  in  a  style  rarefied  to  the  extreme 
of  conciseness  and  terse  almost  to  baldness.     The  work  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  attract  even  the  cultivated  public,  but 
to  lay  before  scholars  a  clear  and  statistical  view  of  what  has 
been  effected  in  the  criticism  of  early  Scandinavian  history. 
The  first  section  of  the  treatise  is  occupied  with  the 
evidences  that  exist  to  show  that  Snorre  wrote  the  Helms- 
kringla  in  its  present  condition,  and  the  author  upholds  his 
conviction  of  the  inherent  unity  of  that  work  in  opposition 
to  the  contrary  arguments  of  Professor  Maurer.  The  second 
section  is  more  elaborate  and  laboured.     It  consists  of  a 
patient  consideration  of  the  works  of  all  the  predecessors 
and  followers  of  Snorre,  and  of  the  sources  from  whence  he 
drew  his  information.     The  result  of  these   exceedingly 
difficult  investigations  seems  to  be  the  certainty  that  already 
in  Snorre's  youth,  and  perhaps  before,  sagas  had  sprung  up 
in  the  West,  North,  and  East  of  Iceland  ;  that  Snorre  knew 
at  all  events  some  of  these,  and  that  so  they  could  influence 
his  style ;  that  many  excellent  writers  were  contemporaneous 
with  Snorre,  and  that  even  after  his  time  saga-writing  was 
carried  on  in  an  historical  spirit  in  the  West  and  North ; 
that  in  the  next  generation  after  Snorre  there  arose  in  the 
South  Province  a  great  writer,  the  author  of  the  Njdissaga, 
who  knew  the  previous  literature  from  the  other  provinces  ; 
but  that,  lastly,  soon  after,  in  the  close  of  the  century,  saga- 
writing  began  to  be  driven  out  by  the  influence  of  forei^ 
romance,  which  brought  historical  sobriety  into  discredit, 
and  introduced  a  legendary  element  into  historical  composi- 
tion.    The  criticism  of  the  various  early  historians  is  ex- 
tremely full  of  interest 


The  general  reader  is  pleased  to  come,  in  the  next  division, 
to  the  personality  of  Snorre  himself.  A  wonderful  charm 
rests  around  the  story  of  the  first  great  modern  author, 
with  his  wandering  life,  romantic  fame,  and  tragical  ending. 
Mr.  Storm  collects  all  the  particulars  of  Snorre's  early  life 
and  studies.  Born  in  11 78,  he  came  to  Odde  when  he  was 
only  three  years  old  to  be  brought  up  by  the  learned  Jon 
Loftsson,  who  died  while  he  was  still  a  youth.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  education  in  Jon  Loftsson's  house 
was  conducive  to  the  development  of  poetical  genius,  the 
seeds  of  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  several  members  of 
the  Sturlunge  family.  In  12 12  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Hakon 
Jarl,  and  when  he  was  in  Norway  in  1218  he  pronounced  a 
series  of  verses  before  Skule  Jarl,  the  burden  of  which,  still 
preserved,  proves  him  to  have  been  even  then  a  master- 
skald.  Snorre's  visit  to  Norway  immensely  quickened  his 
literary  powers ;  four  years  after,  in  1222,  he  had  finished 
h!s  Edda,  He  was  received  in  Norway  as  no  Icelander  had 
been  before  him,  and  this  voyage  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  his  greatest  work,  the  history  of  the  Norse  kings. 
In  1 2 19  Snorre  visited  Sweden  j  sailing  round  the  whole  coast 
of  Norway  from  Nidaros  (Trondhjem)to  Oslo  (Christiania) 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  Gdtaland.  This  Swedish  journey 
doubtless  influenced  the  writing  of  the  Ynglingasaga,  which 
was  finished  about  1219.  Mr.  Storm  follows  the  life  of  Snorre 
no  further  than  this  point.  He  then  dwells  with  much 
acumen  on  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  his  author's  historical 
manner,  and  points  out  that  the  great  advance  that  Snorre 
made  over  his  predecessors,  the  authors  of  Morkinskinna 
and  Fagrskinna,  consisted  in  this,  that  he  gave  not  a  series 
of  biographies,  but  a  continuous  outline  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  Norwegian  dynasties. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  more  purely 
technical  matters,  such  as  the  collation  of  MSS.  No  trouble 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  work  exhaustive  in  itself  and 
serviceable  for  students.  The  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  criticism  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
and  there  is  a  handy  index.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Konungra  Sogfur,  Eller  Sagaer  om  Sverri  og  hans  efterfolgere  udglviie 
af  C.  R.  Unger,  Christianiai  1870,  1871  (two  fascicali,  to  be  con- 
tinued). 

The  lives  of  King  Sverri  and  his  grandson,  King  Hakon, 
are  preserved  in  various  MSS.,  some  containing  those  sagas 
in  full,  some  in  a  more  or  less  abridged  form.  In  this  col- 
lection it  is  intended  to  print  the  chief  vellums  containing  the 
best  texts  of  the  lives  of  these  two  kings.  The  beginning  has 
now  been  made  by  publishing  the  abridgment  contained  in  the 
Icelandic  vellum,  Eirspennil,  or  Brc^en-Clc^p, — thus  called 
by  Torfaeus  from  its  binding, — a  vellum  of  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  now  in  the  Arne-Magn.  Collection,  under 
No.  47  fol. ;  the  first  part  of  this  MS.  contains  the  lives  of 
King  Harold  Hardradi  and  his  successor,  in  a  recension  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Kringla.  The  Eirspennil,  or  a  tran- 
script thereof,  has  thus  also  furnished  the  text  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  Heimskringla  of  1777  (see 
a  former  article) ;  but  here  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
Sverri's  saga  and  those  of  his  successors. 

King  Sverri  was  a  "  new  man."  He  was  born  in  Norway, 
but  came,  ii^tt,  years  old,  to  the  Faroes,  where  he  was 
brought  up.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  he  won,  sword  in 
hand,  with  his  Birk-banes.  A  warrior-king  like  Sverri  had 
not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Harold  the  Fairhair.  But 
besides  all  his  battles  and  troubles  he  was  well  versed  in  tales 
and  song  and  history.  The  Icelanders  had  a  great  liking 
for  him,  and  refer  to  his  judgment  in  historical  matters  ;  &^., 
how  Sverri  used  to  speak  highly  of  Okve  Tryggasotfs  valour 
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at  Swolder ;  how  Sverri  had  been  entertained  by  such  and 
such  story,  and  that  he  had  said  that  this  and  this  tale  was 
not  true,  but  that  it  was  amusing.     In  Sverri's  speeches  and 
addresses  to  his  soldiers  we  find  almost  the  only  allusions  in 
ancient  writers  to  ancient  Eddaic  songs,  to  popular  legends 
(nursery  tales  such  as  in  Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales),  and  to  popular 
lays.    Hated  by  a  large  part  of  his  own  people  as  a  usurper, 
and  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  as  an  enemy  of  the  Church, 
although  in  his  youth  he  had  himself  received  priestly  ordin- 
ation— he  bethought  himself  of  finding  an  historian  of  his 
own  choice  to  write  down  his  life.     This  man  he  sought  and 
found  not  among  Norsemen,  but  among  Icelanders,  in  the 
abbot  Karl,  of  Thingeyrar  (died  121 1) ;  a  sympathizing  his- 
torian, a  man  after  the  king^s  own  heart,  for  of  this  the  saga 
bears  witness  everywhere.      With  this  man  the  king  sat 
closeted,  told  him  his  life,  his  dreams,  and  early  deeds, 
dictated  to  him  how  to  write  and  what  to  write.     This 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  year  1186,  and  up  to  that 
date  it  is  thought  the  saga  was  written  down  under  the  king's 
eyes,  and  partly  from  his  own  dictation.     The  latter  part 
of  the  saga,  up  to  the  king's  death  in  1202,  is  somewhat 
briefer,  but  in  word  and  in  spirit  it  is  kith  and  kin  with 
the  former,  although  here  the  historian  had  to  write  from 
other  sources,  unless,  indeed,  the  king  all  along  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life  communicated  with  his  man  in  Iceland 
The  Sverri's  Saga  is  remarkable  among  the  old  Icelandic 
Sagas,  and  unique  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  being 
stocked  with  singular  and,  to  an  Icelander,  unusual  words 
and  phrases,  evidently  due  to  the  king's  own  inspiration 
and  dictation ;  but  as  the  transcribers  were  usually  no 
respecters  of  such  things,  and  often  left  out,  or  substituted 
common  words  for  choice  old  words  which  were  less  intelli- 
gible to  them,  so  it  happens  that  no  single  perfectly  good  or 
authentic  text  is  preserved  in  any  "single"  MS.     The  text 
of  the  Eirspennil,  although  merely  an  abridgment,  is  remark- 
ably rich  in  those  phrases;  the  compiler  having  evidently 
had  lying  before  him  a  very  excellent  copy  of  the  saga : 
various  sentences  and  phrases  are  preserved  only  here,  ^.^., 
Kasta  klininginum  ok  konnunni,  answering  to  the  English, 
"to  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet  ;*'  this  and  many  other 
things,  in  the  Oxford  Diet  marked  as  Fms.  viij.,  v./,,  are  due 
to  the  text  of  Eirspennil. 

After  that  saga  follows  a  brief  abridgment  of  the  Lives  of 
the  kings  between  1202-1216,  which  are  also  partly  lost.  We 
notice  here  only  the  curious  story  of  the  Blacksmith  atid  Odin^ 
p.  237.  The  last  part  of  the  Eirspennil  is  made  up  of  an 
abridgment  of  Hakon's  Saga,  written  by  Sturla,  the  famous 
writer  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga  and  other  historical  works 
(bom  1 2 14,  died  1284),  but  as  the  edition  of  that  saga  is 
not  as  yet  finished,  we  reserve  that  to  a  future  notice. 

G.    ViGFUSSON. 
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Philology- 

Aiih^i^ts  d>pawrdr7i  roQ  BavfULffroO  Mp6s  roO  \eyofihov  BeXurapioVt 
nach  der  Wiener  Handschrift  zum  ersten  Male  herausgegeben  voa 
Wilhelm  Wagner.    Hamburg.    1873. 

Dr.  W.  Wagner,  who  in  1870  edited  the  first  part  of  a 
volume  of  McdiavcU  Greek  Texts  for  the  Philological  Society, 
has  lately  published  at  Hamburg  the  text  of  the  poem 
of  Belisarius  from  the  hitherto  inedited  Vienna  MS.  The 
text  by  which  this  composition  has  up  to  this  time  been 
known  is  that  of  the  Paris  MS.,  and  this  has  been  published 
more  than  once,  and,  among  other  editors,  by  Dr.  Wagner. 
The  poem,  as  it  appears  there,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
work  of  Georgillas,  the  author  of  the  Plc^ie  of  Rhodes, 
though  in  the  preface  to  his  present  work  Dr.  Wagner  gives 
up  the  view  which,  following  Koraes  and  others,  he  main- 
tained in  his  Medueval  Greek  Texts  (p.  115),  that  Georgillas 
was  also  die  author  of  the  Lamerit  on  Constantifwple.  The 
principal  interest  attaching  to  the  text  now  published  arises 
from  its  being  in  reality  another  and  earlier  version  of  the 
same  poem,  which  Georgillas  must  have  had  before  him 
when  he  wrote  his  Belisarius^  so  that  he  rather  expounded 
and  amplified  it  than  composed  an  original  work.  The 
earlier  poem  contains  556  lines  as  compared  with  the  840 
of  the  later,  and  Dr.  Wagner  has  drawn  out  in  an  interesting 
manner  in  his  preface  the  contrast  in  political  tendency 
between  the  two.  The  text  has  been  edited  with  Dr. 
Wagner's  usual  care,  and  is  accompanied  by  well-judged 
emendations.  That  this  is  not  an  easy  task  will  be  under- 
stood by  anyone  who  has  studied  mediaeval  and  modem 
Greek,  since  it  requires  much  ingenuity  and  close  acquain- 
tance with  the  various  branches  of  the  literature  to  recog- 
nize words  in  the  peculiar  and  sometimes  perverted  forms 
in  which  they  appear  3  and  this  is  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  by  the  narrow  area  of  literature  from  which  we  drav 
our  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary.  The  notes  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  by  students  of  modem  Greek  firom  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  history  and  etymology  of  words. 

H.  F.  TozER. 

A  T  Coi\Jugation,  such  as  exists  in  Asssnton,  shown  to  be  2 
character  of  earl^  Shemitic  speech,  by  its  vestiges  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  languages.  By  Richard 
Cull.  F.S.A.  Extracted  from  the  TranstuHons  0/  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaology,  yo\.  2.    London:  1873. 

In  his  memoir  on  the  /  conjugation  Dr.  Cull  claims  to  have 
made  *'  the  first  announcement  of  the  existence  of  /  conju- 
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gations  in  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  other  Shemitic  dialects, 
like  those  found  in  the  Assyrian  "  (p.  24) ;  it  is  difficult  to 
see  with  what  justice.  By  a  /  conjugation  he  means  a 
secondary  verbal  form,  produced  by  the  insertion  or  prefix- 
ing of  a  /.  Surely  such  elementary  books  as  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  and  Wright's  Arabic  Grammar,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  have  long  testified  to  the  existence  of  such  forms  in 
Semitic  "  The  fact  is,"  says  Dr.  Cull, "  that  the  profoundest 
Hebrew  scholars,  such  men  as  Fiirst  (!),  could  not  account 
for  this  /  until  the  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Assyrian  lan- 
guage enabled  them  to  do  so ;  and  no  Hebrew  scholar 
appears  to  have  applied  this  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  language  "  (p.  17).  It  would 
really  ahnost  seem  as  if  Dr.  Cull  were  unaware  of  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  Hebrew  contained  in  the  Assyrio- 
logical  works  of  M.  Oppert,  Professor  Schrader,  and  our 
countryman  Mr.  Sayce.  There  is  indeed  a  reference  to  the 
last-mentioned  scholar  at  the  foot  of  page  20,  but  a  strangely 
inaccurate  one. 

The  paper  as  a  whole  is  extremely  disappointing.     The 
intrusive  /  in  all  the  instances  mentioned  has  been  often 
observed  before,  and  in  several  of  them  explained  on  a 
principle,  as  it  seems  to  me,  identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Cull. 
His  sole  merit,  which  I  by  no  means  wish  to  disparage, 
consists  in  having  formulated  this  principle  more  distinctly 
and  traced  it  to  a  peculiarity  of  early  Semitic  speech,  though 
the  way  had  been  already  pointed,  so  far  as  noims  with  / 
prefixed  are  concerned,  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  page  no  of  his 
Assyrian  Grammar.     But  was  it  necessary  to  imbed  this 
very  slight  contribution  to  Semitic  philology  in  twenty-nine 
printed  pages,  brisding  with  self-assertion,  but  derived  partly 
from  Fiiret,  partly  from  the  material  common  to  all  students 
of  Assyrian? — to  raise  the  expectations  of  readers  by  pro- 
mising an  investigation  into  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  to 
redeem  the  promise  in  so  perfimctory  a  way  ?    I  am  afraid, 
too,  that  Dr.  Cull's  readers  will  not  be  prepossessed  in  his 
favour  by  his  blind  idolatry  of  Fiirst — a  prophet,  as  it  would 
seem,  out  of  his  own  country.     He  twice  misrepresents 
Gesenius  (pp.  7, 9)  by  neglecting  to  consult  the  Thesaurus;  at 
the  foot  of  page  1 2  he  falls  out  with  Fiirst  through  not  having 
consulted  Hupfeld  on  Psalm  vi.  6;  on  page  25  he  argues 
from  a  reading  of  Paenulus  i.  8  which  only  exists  in  the 
imagination  of  Dr.  Fiirst ;  he  is  unaware  (p.  10)"  of  Schlott- 
mann's  able  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  etymology  of 
T^VfnS  {^^  Siegessdule  Mesa's,  p.  43),  though  that  eminent 
Orientalist  is  wrong,  where  Dr.  Cull  is  right,  on  the  origin  of 
the  deity  called  Ashtoreth,  which  is  properly  non-Semitic 
The  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  is  occasionally  faulty ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  accuse  Dr.  Cull  of  such  a  heinous  offence. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 

THE  AGE  OF  PATANJALL 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Sir,— -Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Prof.  Weber's 
remarks  on  my  article  on  the  age  of  Patanjali  contained  in  his  letter  to 
you  published  in  the  nttmber  of  the  Academy  for  the  15th  of  March  last. 

The  passage  on  which  I  base  my  conclusion  that  Patanjali  was  a 
contemporary  of  Pushpamitra  is  not  the  same  as  that  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Weber  twelve  years  ago.  The  latter  occurs  in  Patanjali's  com- 
ments on  Pdnini  I- 1-68,  and  is  consequently  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
chapter,  i.e.  in  that  portion  of  the  Mahabhdshya  which  was  printed 
at  Benares  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ballantyne,  to  which  alone 
Prof.  Weber  seems  to  have  had  access  (see  Ind.  Ant,  vol.  i.,  p.  244, 
note);  while  the  former  occurs  in  the  comments  on  Pinini  III-2-123, 
and  Ls  consequently  m  the  second  part  of  the  third  chapter.  Prof. 
Weber's  passage  contains  the  word  Pushpamitra-SabhA,  '*  Court  or 
assembly  of  Pttshpamitra,"  and  the  only  conclusions  it  warrants  are  that 


Patanjali  could  not  have  lived  before  Pushpamitra  and  that  this  latter 
was  a  king.  Whether  he  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Pushpamitra  or 
after  him  the  passage  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.  And  Prof.  Weber 
himself  does  not  go  further  in  his  deductions  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Gold- 
stucker's  Pinini  {/nd.  Stud.,  vol.  v.)  So  for  is  he  from  thinking  that 
Patanjali  was  a  contemporary  of  Pushpamitra,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that 
he  lived  about  25  A.D.,  i.e.  nearly  170  years  after  Pushpamitra.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  passage  I  have  for  the  first  time  brought  to  notice 
contains  the  words  iAa  Pushpamitram  ydjaydmah,  •'  Here  we  sacrifice 
for  Pushpamitra,"  i.e.  *'as  his  priests  we  perform  the  sacrifice  instituted 
by  him."  This  is  given  as  an  instance  of  a  rule  laid  down  by  Kityiyaua 
that  the  present  tense  should  be  used  to  denote  an  action  that  has  begun 
but  not  ended.  The  action  of  sacrificing  for  Pushpamitra  must  have 
begun  some  time  before  Patanjali  wrote  the  passage,  and  was  in  continu- 
ance and  had  not  ended  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  For  it  is  only  when  we 
understand  the  instance  thus  that  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  rule. 
The  conclusion  therefore  follows  that  Patanjali  was  Pushpamitra's 
contemporary.  The  deUils  of  the  argument  are  given  in  my  article  in 
the  Antiquary,  and  I  have  there  quoted  these  two  passages  separately 
with  references  and  given  the  different  conclusions  that  follow  from 
them  as  clearly  as  I  could ;  but  still  Prof.  Weber  does  not  see  that  they 
are  two  distinct  passages.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could  be 
so.  I  have  recently  brought  to  notice  a  third  passage  in  the  MahabhAshya 
in  which  Pushpamitra's  sacrifices  are  spoken  of  (see  Ind,  AtU. ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  69). 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Weber  containing  a  similar  remark  on  my  article 
is  published  with  my  reply  to  it  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  February 
last.  I  have  there  considered  his  argument  for  bringing  Patanjali  down 
to  2$  A.D.  contained  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Goldstucker*s  PAnini  referred 
to  above.  All  the  so-called  "  important  details  "  of  the  aigument  are 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  Mddhyamika  occurring  in  one 
of  the  two  instances  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Goldstucker  denotes  the  Bud- 
dhistic sect  of  that  name.  This  supposition,  improbable  in  itself,  neces* 
sitates  a  string  of  other  suppositions  still  more  improbable.  Some  of 
them  are  these :  that  the  dynasty  known  to  Hindu  writers  by  the  name 
of  Turushka  was  known  to  Patanjali  by  the  name  of  Yavana,  though 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence  to  show  that  the  latter  name  was  applied 
to  the  Greeks  during  the  two  or  three  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  Christian  era;  that  Kanishka,  himself  a  Buddhist,  persecuted  Bud- 
dhists and  pushed  his  conquests  up  to  Siketa  or  Oude  ;  and  that  all 
the  events  concerning  the  Mahabh&shya  recorded  in  the  Vakyapadtya 
and  the  Rajatarangint  took  only  about  twenty  years  to  occur,  viz.,  that 
the  Mahdbhishya  was  written,  that  it  obtained  very  great  reputation 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country  from  Kashmir  in  the  north-west  to  the 
Deccan,  and  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  work  of  authority,  that  it  was 
studied  generally,  that  in  the  "course  of  time"  it  ceased  to  be  studied, 
and  that  it  was  brought  into  use  again  by  Chandrdchfirya  and  others. 
There  is  also  a  philological  objection  to  the  interpretatioii.  Some  other 
explanation,  therefore,  of  the  word  Mddhyamiha  must  be  sought ;  and 
this  is  furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  Kern,  who  has  called  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  Variha-mihira  Sanhita  in  which  a  people  of  the  name  of  MAdhy- 
amikas  is  mentioned.  My  argument  will  be  found  fully  stated  in  my 
reply  to  Prof.  Weber  spoken  of  above. — Yomrs  truly, 

Ramkrishna  G.  Bhandarkar. 

Bombay,  X9th  April,  1873. 

PEHLEVI  INSCRIPTIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Maagalore,  S.  Caoara,  Madras  Presidency,  May  rath,  187;. 
Sir, — During  a  recent  tour  through  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
States  I  found  some  Pehlevi  inscriptions  which  go  to  prove  that  there 
were  once  large  settlements  of  Persians,  probably  Manichaeans,  in  S« 
India.  This  fact  will  be  of  interest  to  Sanskritists  since  Prof.  Weber's 
admirable  essay  on  the  Rantdyana.  Prof.  Weber  has  shown  reasons 
for  suspecting  Greek  influences  in  the  composition  of  that  poem ;  and  it 
will  now,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  be  possible  to  prove  that 
much  in  the  modem  philosophical  schools  of  India  oomes  from  some 
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form  of  Christianity  derived  from  Persia ;  and  this  fact  at  once  explains 
also  the  origin  of  the  modem  Veddnta  sects  in  Southern  India  exclusively. 

In  a  Syrian  (i>.  Nestorian)  church  at  Kottayam  in  Travancore,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  I  found  at  the  back  of  a  side- 
altar  a  granite  slab  with  a  cross  in  bas-relief  on  it,  and  round  the  arched 
top  a  short  sentence  in  Pehlevi ;  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  a  few  words  in 
Syriac.  On  looking  round  the  church  I  found  a  similar  but  evidently 
older  tablet  built  into  the  wall.  This  tablet  is  nearly  covered  by  white- 
wash, but  shows  only  a  Pehlevi  inscription.  There  is  a  similar  tablet 
in  the  Mount  church  (near  Madras)  which  has  long  been  the  property 
of  the  Portuguese. 

Since  my  return  to  Mangalore  I  have  found  in  Friar  Vincenzo 
Maria's  Viaggio  alV  Indie  Orientali,  p.  135  (Roma,  1672),  mention  of 
several  such  tablets  ;  he  particularly  mentions  the  ones  at  Cranganore 
and  Meliapore  {Le.  Madras),  and  takes  them  to  be  relics  of  the  mission 
of  St.  Thomas  to  India.  As  there  is  hardly  a  trace  left  of  Cranganore, 
it  would  be  useless  to  search  there  ;  but  the  older  Syrian  churches  (at 
Niranam,  Kayamkulam,  &c.)  will  no  doubt  furnish  other  copies.  In 
this  very  out-of-the-way  place  I  have  nothing  to  help  in  deciphering 
the  Pehlevi  inscription,  which  is  nearly  the  same  on  the  three  tablets  I 
have  seen ;  the  first  few  signs,  only,  differ.  The  last  word  in  all  looks 
like  afziid  (may  it  be  increased).  As  soon  as  I  can  get  it  lithographed 
I  shall  send  copies  to  the  principal  European  scholars  who  occupy 
themselves  with  Pehlevi. 

The  number  of  these  tablets  proves  that  there  must  have  been  com- 
munities in  several  places,  and  those  large  enough  to  have  churches  both 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.£.  coasts  of  India.  Cosmas  (beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  a.d.)  mentions  Christians  in  Male  (Le,  S.W.  India),  and  that 
there  was  a  Persian  bishop  at  Kalliana,  i.e.  Kalyanapur,  near  Udupi, 
and  in  this  province — a  place  always  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  settlements  in  India.  Nor  were  these  Persians  disliked  as 
foreigners  are  now  by  the  natives  of  India.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  a.d.  they  had  acquired  sovereign  rights  over  their  original 
settlement,  Manigrfimam,  by  a  grant  from  the  Perumil.  These  Persians 
were  thus  established  long  before  the  origin  of  the  modem  schools  of 
the  Vedanta,  and  the  founders  of  these  sects  were  all  natives  of  places 
dose  to  Persian  settlements.  C  asikaracarya  was  bom  not  far  from 
Cranganore  where  the  Persians  first  founded  a  colony;  Ramanuja  was 
bom  and  educated  near  Madras ;  and  Madh^carya,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  which  approaches  nearest  of  all  to  Christianity,  was  a  native  of 
Udupi,  a  place  only  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Kalyanapur.  A  com- 
parison of  the  doctrines  of  these  sects  with  those  of  the  Manichdeans  will 
I  think  settle  the  question  ;  but  I  must  reserve  that  for  another  occasion. 
That  these  Persians  were  Manichseans  is,  I  think,  to  be  concluded  from 
the  name  of  their  settlement,  Manigramam.  This  can  only  mean 
" Manes- town  ;**  the  only  other  possible  meaning,  "Jewel- town,**  is 
utteriy  improbable. 

Prof.  Weber  has  shown  that  the  Brahmasam&i  doctrines  are  an  un- 
acknowledged result  of  Christian  missions  in  this  century ;  the  S.  Indian 
Ved&nta  sects  must  be  taken  as  a  similar  result  of  perhaps  the  earliest 
Christian  (though  Manichsean)  mission  to  India. 

How  close  the  connection  between  Persia  and  India  was  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  is  also  known  from  the  history  of  the  European  versions  of 
the  PafUaiantra,  The  existence  of  this  work  in  India  was  then  known 
to  the  Persians,  and  this  knowledge  presupposes  a  greater  knowledge  of 
Indian  matters  by  foreigners  than  has  ever  since  been  the  case  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

I  may  remark  also  that  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  above  render  it 
probable  that  Burzweih  or  Barzdyeh,  who  first  translated  the  Paflcatantra 
into  Pehlevi,  was  actually  a  Christian,  as  the  Arab  historian,  Ibn  Abu 
Oseibia,  states.  The  S.  Indian  Sanskrit  Paflcatanira  is  the  oldest  yet 
discovered  (see  Prof.  Benfey's  note.  Academy^  vol.  iii.  pp.  139*140) ; 
may  not  BSrzuyeh  have  got  his  copy  in  S.  W.  India? 

"Patriotic  Hindus  will  hardly  like  the  notion  that  their  greatest 
modem  philosophers  have  borrowed  from  Christianity ;  but  as  they 
cannot  give  an  historical  or  credible  account  of  the  origin  of  these 
Vedantf^t  sects,  if  we  take  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  th^  is 


more  against  them  than  a  strong  presumption,  for  these  doctrines  were 
certainly  unknown  to  India  in  Vedic  or  Buddhistic  times. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  discov  Ty  of  an  old  Jain  version  of 
the  Rdmdyana  in  Canarese.  This  is  certainly  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  differs  greatly  from  the  VdlmSkiRdmayatia.  The  Tamil 
version  (by  Kampan)  is  also  ytxy  old,  and  deserves  examination  if  the 
question  of  the  original  form  of  the  Sanskrit  epic  is  to  be  roiiT)' decided. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  accou  it  of  the  Canarese  ver* 
sion,  as  I  have  found  an  excellent  MS.,  written  about  420  years  ago, 
which  is  wonderfully  correct. — I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

A.  BURNELL 

Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis  is  engaged  on  an  English  translation  of  Helm* 
holz*s  great  work  on  the  theory  of  musical  tones.  Die  Lehre  von  dai 
Tt  ncm^ftdungen* 

Mr.  Ellis  hopes  to  complete  the  printing  of  the  text  of  the  fourth  pait 
of  his  Early  English  Pronunciation  by  the  1st  September  of  this  year. 
But  as  the  preparation  of  the  indexes  will  be  very  laborious,  the  issue  of 
the  volume  cannot  be  expected  before  the  middle  of  May,  1874. 

Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  has  been  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

We  Icara  from  Triibnet^s  Record  that  a  complete  set  of  the  Jma 
Aogama^  with  commentaries,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin — ^the  first  complete  set  ever  brought  to  Europe. 

We  learn  that  the  Government  of  Dutch  India  has  just  presented  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  through  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  collection  of  upwards  of  300  magnificent  photographs  repiv- 
senting  part  of  the  antiquities  of  Java.  In  1862  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  G. 
Brumund  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Batavian  Society,  appointed  hy 
the  Dutch  Government  to  survey,  and  furnish  a  detailed  account  of,  the 
Hindu  remains  in  Java.  This  important  undertaking  was  unfortunately 
cut  short  in  the  following  year  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  reverend 
gentleman.  He  lefl;,  however,  a  highly  interesting  account  of  several 
of  the  most  important  monuments,  which  was  afterwards  published  in 
vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Verhanddingen  van  het  Bataiiaasch  Genootxhap 
(1868).  Shortly  after  Heer  van  Kinsbergen  was  entrasted  with  the 
task  of  reproducing  by  accurate  photographs  the  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  of  these  monuments,  in  detail  and  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  The  collection,  of  which  a  copy  has  now  reached  Eng« 
land,  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  which  when  finished  will  fumSi 
ah  excellent  and  pretty  complete  view  of  the  pre-Mohanm[iedan  remains 
in  Java.  The  same  gentleman  is  at  present  engaged  in  reproducing  the 
splendid  and  extensive  remains  in  the  residency  of  Radoe,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Boro-Boedoer,  after  which  his  photographic 
apparatus  will  be  broudit  to  bear  on  monuments  of  still  earlier  ^>eriods 
in  that  part  of  Java.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Dutch  India  and  the  praiseworthy  and  successful  labours  of 
the  Batavian  Genootschap  the  student  of  Eastern  art  will  thus  in  a  few 
years  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  what  will  have  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  comprehensive  view  of  the  antiquities  of  an  Eastern  country.  It 
may  dso  be  hoped  that  the  Batavian  Society  will  soon  be  able  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  a  competent  scholar  to  continue  in  the  same  efficient 
manner  the  archaeological  labours  of  the  late  Mr  Brumund. 

Mr.  Buraell  will  shortly  issue  the  Sdmavidhdnabrdhmana,  with 
S&yana*s  comment,  a  translation  and  index  of  words,  to  be  followed  by 
the  DevatddkyAyabr&hmana  and  the  Shadi  inisabrdhmana.  He  is  also 
publishing  specimens  of  some  minor  dialects  of  the  western  coast  cf 
Southern  India,  consisting  of  translations  of  St.  Matthew  xiii.  x-34* 
Two  of  these,  viz.  in  the  Konkanl,  spoken  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
South  Canara,  and  in  the  Kodagu  (Coorg)  language  have  alieady  been 
issued. 

The  same  industrious  scholar  intends  to  prepare,  together  with  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Kennet,  a  new  translation  of  Beschi's  Shen  Tamil  Gramm  r. 
The  translation  of  Dr.  Babington  has  long  been  out  of  print.  "This  new 
translation  will  be  based  on  additional  MSS.  of  the  original  Latin  (which 
have  never  been  printed),  and  one  of  which  is  partly  in  Beschi's  auto* 

fraph.  The  introduction  will  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  tiie 
>ravidian  Grammars  and  their  Sanskrit  originals,  most  of  which  exbt 
in  manuscript  and  are  unknown  to  European  scholars  except  perhaps 
byname." 

The  address  of  M.  Paparregopulos,  the  President  of  the  National 
University  at  Athens,  contains  an  account  of  his  visit  last  year  to  our 
English  universities.  Although  he  was  not  more  than  two  months  in 
England,  his  account  of  them  is  remarkably  accurate.  The  University 
of  London  especially  excites  his  admiration,  but  he  was  also  much 
pleased  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  hospitality  of  the  Master 
of  Trinity  calls  forth  a  warm  acknowledgment-  He  notices  the 
criticisms  passed  upon  the  system  of  Fellowships  by  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller  ;  and  warmly  praises  **  the  combination 
of  freedom  and  obedience,  of  spiritual  and  bodily  exercise  '^  in  the  life 
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of  the  undergra'luates,  which  he  holds  up  to  the  imitation  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  commends  **  the  fatherly  love  of  the  colleges  for  the  students 
and  graduates,"  as  well  as  the  life  in  common  which  characterizes  our 
Knglish  system.  Possibly,  however,  his  views  would  have  been  con- 
siderably modified  by  a  longer  acquaintance  with  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  he  has  not  failed  to  be  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  in- 
adequate influence  of  the  professorial  body  and  the  neglect  of  study  for 
its  own  sake  which  are  too  evident  in  our  Universities.  "  At  Oxford," 
he  says,  "  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  famous  Max  Miiller, 
as  he  had  just  gone  to  Strasbui^  to  Jje  present  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
University  there  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  out  of  1400  undergraduates 
who  are  supposed  to  study  Greek  about  fourteen  only  generally  attend 
his  learned  lectures,  in  which  the  oldest  and  apparently  most  irregular 
forms  of  Greek  are  explained  by  means  of  the  Sanskrit."  The  Athenian 
University  seems  to  be  at  present  in  a  highly  flourishing  state.  The  number 
of  students  attending  it  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Whereas  in 
1837-8,  the  date  of  its  foundation,  there  were  but  127,  and  in  1850  but 
397,  there  were  in  1 871  no  less  than  1239,  955  of  w  om  were  subjects 
of  the  Greek  Government. 

Rudolf  Hercher's  edition  of  Theodore  Pj-odromus*  Catomyomachia 
(Lipsiac,  Teubner,  1863)  is  an  interesting  little  work.  It  is  a  kind  of 
jocular  tragedy  in  384  iambic  lines  (in  Byzantine  prosody,  the  only  law 
l>eing  that  each  line  shall  terminate  with  a  paroxytonon  and  not  exceed 
the  number  of  twelve  syllables),  describing  a  contest  between  the  Mice 
and  the  Cat  (1^  Kira,).  "irixdpira^,  the  beloved  son  of  the  king  of 
mice,  is  killed  by  the  inexorable  enemy,  and  his  death  Is  described  by  an 
aryeXoj  quite  in  the  style  of  ancient  tragedy.  Finally,  however,  the  cat 
is  killed  by  a  beam  (^i/Xov  KareX^bv  t^s  urrefyrdTTfi  (tt^i;?,  "Erei  vaXaiby 
KiL  XP^V  T^pavfffUyoVj  *ETr\rf^€v  avr^v  iv  fUa-tp  ^juera^pivi^),  and  the 
mice  are  freed  from  their  everlasting  dread  of  her  depredations.  The 
editing  is  very  careful  ;  but  in  v.  55  we  find  what  is  probably  a  mere 
misprint,  tffrffuLi  instead  of  ttrrifii ;  v.  63  we  should  write  rod  Xd^pa 
TpoffUmi;  v.  135  correct  the  misprint  (rpare^eiv  ;  and  v.  145  we  consider 
the  correction  frOfnrarres  instead  of  Airoan-es  very  unnecessary,  com  p. 
20S.  An  important  correction  is  v.  265,  where  Hercher's  edition  reads 
avriiy  Siaxp^atfu,  though  it  should  be  airripf.  The  Byzantine  writers 
often  use  the  reflective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first 
and  second.  W.  W. 

A  complete  edition  of  K.  O.  Miiller's  minor  works  on  art  and  archaeo- 
logy, in  five  volumes,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Calvary,  of 
Berlin.  In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  it  is  stated  that  this  valuable 
collection  of  tb«.  great  philologer's  smaller  essays  and  treatises  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  well- 
known  HaTtdhuch  der  Kunstatchaeologie  by  the  same  author. 

We  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  Bentley's  Dissertation  upon  the 
Epi«?tles  of  Phalaris,  together  with  his  short  dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
ofThemistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fablesof  iEsop,byDr.  W. 
Wagner,  of  Hamburg,  is  in  the  press.  The  new  .edition  will  be  a  faith- 
ful reproduction  of 'the  original  edition,  and  will  thus  be  superior  to 
Dyces  edition,  in  which  Bentley's  spelling  was  modernized  throughout. 
Tiiere  will  also  be  philological  notes  and  an  introduction. 

A  new  edition  of  Fronto,  by  Professor  W.  Studemund  (at  Strasburg), 
i^  ready  for  press.  The  new  edition  of  Gaius  by  the  same  scholar  is 
likewise  reported  to  be  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Beside  the  Situius  published  by  G.  Curtius,  and  the  Acta  societatis 
philolof^oe  of  Ritschl,  we  have  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  new 
collection  of  similar  "studies":  Studia  in  priscos  scriptores  latinos 
collata,  by  W.  Studemund.  The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  (viii.  and 
316  pp.)  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Weidmann  at  Berlin.  It 
contains  Quaestiones  metricae  by  A.  Luchs,  De  retractatis  fabulis  Piau- 
t'fu's  by  L.  Reinhardt,  and  a  very  full  treatise  De  Syntaxi  interroga- 
tionum  obliquarum  by  E.  Becker.  The  editor  himself  has  added  what 
may  (though  the  expression  seems  odd)  be  termed  quite  an  amiable 
preface. 

G.  Curtius  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  his  "\^ork  on  Greek 
etymology,  and  a  new  treatise  on  the  organism  of  the  Greek  verb. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphica  (Berlin,  Reimer)  is 
now  complete. 

From  Dorport  (W.  Glaeser)  we  receive  a  volume  of  Addenda  Lexicis 
Latinis  by  C.  Paueker,  containing  a  pretty  large  number  of  words, 
mostly  from  late  Latin  authors. 

Dr.  O.  Clason  is  working  at  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  Roman 
history  of  A.  Schw^ler,  and  the  first  part  of  his  work  is  already  in  the 
press.     It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Calvary,  of  Berlin. 

In  July  there  will  be  a  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Paris.  We  hear 
that  a  coasiderable  number  of  English  and  German  scholars  have  been 
named  honorary  correspondents  to  this  Congress. 


Contents  of  the  yourrials. 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  ed.  by  Jas.    Burgess.      Bombay.      Part 
XIV.     February,   1873. —The   Chandcl  Thakurs  ;  by  F.  N.  Wright. 


[This  account  of  the  Chandels  is  tal^en  from  two  modem  family  histories, 
one  of  which  is  in  Persian,  the  other  in  Hindi.] — The  Early  Vaishnava 
Poets  of  Bengal,  i.  Bidydpati ;  by  J.  Beames.  [This  poet,  whose  real 
name  was  Basanta  Rai,  is  said  to  have  lived  from  a.  D.  143310  1481. 
His  language  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  period  of 
transition  of  an  original  branch  of  the  Hindi  into  Bengali  as  a  separate 
dialect.  Several  specimens  in  the  Roman  character  are  given  with 
translations  and  a  brief  grammatical  sketch.] — Notes  on  Junnar  Tdluka; 
by  W.  F.  Sinclair.  [Continued;  account  of  the  city  of  Junnar  and  its 
remains.] — Coorg  Superstitions ;  by  Rev.  F.  Kittel.  [Worship  of  an- 
cestors and  demons  among  the  Coorgs.] — The  Menhirs  of  the  Hassan 
District ;  by  Capt.  J.  S.  F.  Mackenzie.  [Account  of  the  monumental 
stones  in  that  district  ] — Marasa  Vakksdigaru  of  Maisiir ;  by  V.  N. 
Narasimmiyengar.  [These  people  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Rayat  class 
of  >Iysore.  Among  them  a  peculiar  rite  is  prevalent :  their  women  on 
becoming  mothers  offering  as  a  sacrifice  to  Bhairava  Linga  the  first  joints 
of  their  right  hand  ring  and  little  fingers,  which  are  cut  off"  by  the  village 
carpenter.  Some,  however,  substitute  pieces  of  gold  wire,  while  a  few 
families  repudiate  the  rite  and  worship  Vishnu.] — Pyal  Schools  in 
Madras ;  by  the  late  C.  E.  Gover.  [Interesting  account  of  a  native 
school.  The  Pyal  is  a  bench  built  against  the  front  wall  of  every  Hindi 
house  in  Southern  India,  usuallv  sheltered  by  a  verandah  ;  on  this  the 
children  are  seated.] — Review  (favourable)  of  J.  Dowson's  Grammar  of 
the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  Correspondence  and  Miscellanea. 
[Controversy  between  Profs.  Weber  and  Bhandarkar  on  certain  passages 
in  the  MakdbhAshya.^ 

Part  XV.  March,  1873.— The  Kulwadi  of  the  Hassan  District ;  by 
Capt.  J.  S.  F.  Mackenzie.  [The  Kulwadi,  the  headman  of  the  Holiars 
or  outcasts  living  outside  the  village  boundary  hedge,  were  originally  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  villages.  'J  hey  now  perform  the  duties  of  a  beadle 
01  policeman.  He  still  receives  from  the  friends  of  any  person  who 
dies  in  the  village  a  certain  fee  "to  buy  from  him  the  ground  from  the 
dead."] —On  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Brahman  caste  in  Northern  Orissa; 
by  J.  Beames.  [List  of  the  divisions  according  to  the  different  vedas.] 
Patanjali's  MaMbhAshya ;  by  Prof.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar.  [A  third  pas- 
sage from  the  great  commentary  on  Panini  bearing  on  the  date  of  King 
Pushpamitra  ;  also  two  passages  from  the  same  work,  from  which  the 
Prof.  B.  infers  that  the  Gonarda  mentioned  as  the  native  countiy  of 
Patanjali  is  identical  with  the  modem  Gonda,  some  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Oudh,  whilst  Prof.  Weber  thinks  that  he  lived  to  the  east 
of  Patna ;  and  that  Katydyana,  the  author  of  the  VArttikas,  was  a  native 
of  the  south  of  India — not,  as  has  been  hitherto  assumed,  a  grammarian 
of  the  Eastern  school.]— The  Date  of  Sri  Harsha  ;  by  K.  T.  Telang. 
[The  writer  states  his  reasons  for  doubting  the  authority  of  Rdjasekhara, 
the  Jain  author  of  the  Harshaprabandha^  as  to  the  date  of  Sr!  Harsha, 
the  author  of  the  Naiskadhiya.\ — The  Embassy  to  Khatd  or  China, 
A.D.  1419  ;  by  E.  Rehatsek.  [Translated  from  the  Persian  of  Muham- 
mad Khavend  Sh&h,  or  Mirkhond's  Routat-al-Ssafd,  The  embassy 
was  sent  by  King  Mirza  Shih  Rokh,  son  of  Tamerlane,  and  started 
from  Herat.] — Progress  of  Oriental  Research  in  1870-71.  [From  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  June,  1872.] — Cromlechs 
in  Maisur  [from  a  Memorandum  by  Capt.  R.  Cole.] — The  Asiatic  So- 
cietieii  — Review  (favourable)  of  W.  G.  JPalgrave's  Essays  on  Eastern 
Questions;  by  A.  H.  B. — Correspondence  and  Miscellanea  [on  Indian 
Dates,  by  Jas.  Fergusson;  on  the  Interpretation  of  Patanjali,  by  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  &c.] 

Ml  ■  ■  I-  ■  _ 

New  Publications. 

DelitzsCh,  Friedr.     Studien  iib.  Indogermanisch-semitische  Wurzel- 

verwandschaft.     Leipzig:  Hinrichs. 
Ellis,  R.     On  Numerals,  as  signs  of  primeval  unity  among  mankind. 

Triibner. 
Leitner,  G.  W.    I^ardistan.    Part  III.  [Containing  inter  alia  the  text 

and  translation  of  the  songs  and  legends  of  the  races  of  Dardistan.] 

Triibner. 
Maspero,  G.     Du  genre  ^pistolaire   chez  les  anciens   Egyptiens  de 

I'tpoque  Pharaonique.     [Bibliotheqae  de  I'ficole  des  Hautes  £tudes, 

12106  fasc]     Paris:  Maisonneuve. 
Pen  rice,  J.     A  I?ictionary  and  Glossary  of  the  Kor-&n.    J.  S.  King 

&  Co.  ♦ 

Rabbinowicz,  J.  M.     Legislation  civile  du  Talmud  traduite  et  annotee. 

Part  I.     Traite  Kethonboth.     Paris. 
Rig- Veda,  the  Hymns  of  the,  in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  Texts,  with- 
out the  Commentary  of  Sayana.     Edited  by  Max  Miiller.    Triibner. 
Tabari.      Chronique;  traduite  par  M.   H.   Zotenberg.     Tome  III. 

Triibner. 

ERRATA  IN  No.  73. 

Page  azo  (b)  after  second   paragraph  read  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs  oa 
p.  aiz. 

„    ai2  (a)  xz  lines  from  top,  for  **  which  "  read  *'  what." 

„     „    "Di?"read"C3f" 


„    ax9  (b)  3      „ 
„    az9(b)s      „ 


t* 


i» 


„    "  ummash  "  read  "  ummath. ' 
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Vol.  IV.-No.  73. 

Readers  are  reminded  that  the  mention  of  New  Books,  Articles, 
<S^•r.,  in  our  lists  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  of  their  importance, 

TlkmEditor  of  The  Academy  cannot  undertake  to  return  com- 
munications which  are  not  asked  for. 

The  Editor  cannot  reply  to  questions  from  authors  respecting 
the  notice  of  their  books. 

The  next  number  will  be  publishod  on  Tuesday,  yuly  i,  atid 
Advertisements  shotdd  be  sent  in  by  ^une  27.  . 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

SCIENCE, 
22,  Albemarle-street,  London,  W. 
The  NEXT  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  wiU  be  held  at 
BRADFORD,  conunenjcing  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  17. 

President  Elect. 
J.  PRESCOTT  JOULE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F,R.S. 

NOTICE  to  CONTRIBUTORS  of  MEMOtRS.— Authors  are  re- 
minded that,  under  an  arrangemtet  dating  from  187 1,  the  acceptance 
of  Memoirs,  and  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be  read,  are  now,  as  far 
as  possible,  determined  by  Organizing  Committees  for  the  several 
Sections  before  the  beginning  of  Uie  Meeting.  It  has  therefore  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Committees  of  doing 
justice  to  the  several  communications,  that  each  Author  should  prepare 
an  Abstract  of  his  Memoir,  of  a  length  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
published  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and  that  he  should  send  it, 
together  with  the  Original  Memoir,  by  book-post,  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber I,  addressed  thus — ''General  Secretaries,  British  Association,  22, 

Albemarle-street,  London,  W.     For  Section *'     If  it  should  be 

inconvenient  to  the  Author  that  his  Paper  should  be  read  on  any  par- 
ticular day,  he  is  requested  to  send  information  thereof  to  the  Secretaries 
in  a  separate  note. 

Information  about  local  arrangements  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  Local  Secretaries,  Bradford. 

G.  GRIFFITH,  M.A.,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  Harrow. 

School  of  Chemistry,  20,  Gt.  Marlborough-st. 

Directed  by 
ARTHUR  VACHER,  F.C.S. 

The  Instruction  is  essentially  practical ;  there  are  no  Lectures.  Each 
Student  works  independently. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  arranged  to  qualify  the  Student  as  an  Anal3rst 
and  to  enable  him  generally  to  apply  the  Science  to  any  Branch  of 
Industry.  But  the  Students  are  free  to  pursue  their  own  particular 
Object. 

The  Hours  are  from  Ten  to  Four.  On  Saturdays  the  Lal>onitory  is 
reserved  for  Ladies. 

The  Charge  is  five  Pounds  per  Month.  This  includes  Instruction, 
Chemicals,  Apparatus,  &c.  Occasional  Students  are  received  at  the 
same  Rate,  namely  ten  Shillings  per  month  for  each  Half-day  in  the 
Week.     Schoolmasters  requiring  personal  Instruction  pay  Half-fees. 

Just  Published,  price  6s. 

A    Grammatical    Analysis    of   the    Hebrew 

Psalter ;  beinf  an  Explaaatoiy  Interpretation  of  every  word  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  beginners 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew.     By  Joana  Juua  Greswell. 

James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

Just  Published. 

Homer's  Odyssey.     First  Twelve  Books.     In 

two  vols.,  8vo.  Edited  by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School,  with  prefaces,  notes,  and  appendices,  and  collations 
of  several  MSS.     Price  of  each  volume,  14s. 

D.  NUTT,  270,  Strand. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

A  Fragment  of  the  Jason  Legend.      i2mo,  2S. 

Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 
Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  1 8s. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Vol.  II.    Being  the  fifth  Vol.  of 

A  SYSTEM.  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 
By  Herbert  Spencer 
Vol.  I.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.     Second  Edition,  reorganiied.    8vo, 

cloth,  price  16s. 
Vols.  IL  III.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.     2  vols.  8to, 

cloth,  price  34s. 
Vol.   IV.    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF     PSYCHOLOGY.     Second 
Edition.     Vol.  I.  8vo,  cloth,  price  i8s. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Third  Edition,  with  a  Postscript  replying  to  criticisms. 

The  Classification  of  the   Sciences :  to  which 

nre  added,  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M. 
Comte.    8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Education  :    Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 

8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

Social  Statics  ;  Or,  the  Conditions  essential  to 

Human  Happiness  specified,  and  the  First  of  them  developed.  8vo 
cloth,  I  OS. 

Essays :  Scientific,-  Political,  and  Speculative. 

(Being  the  First  and  Second  Series  re- arranged,  and  containing  an 
additional  Essay. )     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  2G^  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

The  Dialect  of  Cumberland ;  with  a  Chapter 

on  its  Place-Names.     By  Robert  Ferguson,  Author  of  **  The 
Teutonic  Name-System,*'  "  The  River-Names  of  Europe,"  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  8vo,  price  14s. 

The  Teutonic  Name-System,  applied  to  the 

Family  Names  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
"  The  interesting  and  comprehensive  problem  the  author  himself  thus 
sets  before  us.  His  object  is  to  bring  into  connection  the  family  names 
of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  so  far  as  the  German  element  is 
concerned,  as  members  of  one  common  family,  and  to  arrange  them  on 
a  definite  system,  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  old  Ger- 
mans. He  holds  the  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  French  as  well 
as  of  English  names  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  which,  heretofore,  has  not 

been  assumed  to  be  the  case  to  the  same  extent All  this  be  has 

worked  out  with  independent  judgment,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
general  correctness ;  he  has,  moreover,  made  some  new  suggestions, 
which  commend  themselves,  for  the  explanation  of  French  and  English 
names."— /V<2/5sfyi>r  Dietrich,  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Romanische  unJ 
Englische  Literatur. 
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Idyltoe  Fnusieimee.    Par  Theodore  de  Banville.   Paris :  Lemerre. 

There  occurs  in  La  Mettrie's  hoaxing  de<3ication  of 
L* Homme  Machine  to  Htaller  one  of  those  traits  de  fiatntne 
which  even  Voltaire  was  obliged  to  recognise  in  the  joyous 
doctor.  Pronouncing  a  half  sincere,  half  exaggerated  en- 
comium on  the  merits  of  science  ^and  art,  he  complains  that 
intellectual  and  artistic  pleasures  are  in  fact  too  intense  and 
entrancing.  Their  inten^ty  blimts  thj  enjoyment  of  tiiem. 
But  fortunately  there  is  a  remedy,  and-^it  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  pleasures  of  sense.  In  order,  he  says,  properly  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  study  and  culture,  "j'ai  quelquefois  €xji  forcd 
de  me  livrer  \  Tamour."  Even  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
paradoxical  irony  of  the  sentiment  (and  La  Mettrie  is  usually 
most  nearly  sincere  when  he  is  most  paradoxical),  it  still 
affords  glimpses  of  a  reading  of  the  life  of  enjoyment,  which 
if  not  exactly  new  has  not  often  been  attempted  in  modem 
times.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  how  far  an  im- 
partial devotion  to  Muse  and  Grace,  to  Athena  and  Aphrodite 
is  a  possibility ;  how  far  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  sensual 
pleasure  can  be  combined  with  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
study  and  of  art.  The  consideration,  tmfortunately,  would 
have  to  be  purely  theoretic :  for  practical  examples  we  must 
wait  for  a  distant  future — ^till  sensualists  are  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  sensualists. 

But  should  there  ever  arise  a  sect  or  society  of  aspirants 
to  the  perilous  and  doubtlul  glory  of  thus  serving  two  masters, 
the  poet  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
would  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  honours  of  their 
laureateship.  For  almost  alone  among  the  modem  romantic 
school  of  Europe,  the  descendants  of  Byron,  of  Shelley, 
and  of  Heine,  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  has  managed  to  in- 
troduce measure  and  order  into  the  service  of  his  peculiar 
gods.  .He  takes  the  yew  and  the  roses  which  form  the  crown 
of  Aphrodite;  but  they  are  poisonless  and  thomless  to  him, 
or  rather  the  poison  produces  but  a  generous  intoxication, 
and  the  thorns  act  only  as  a  harmless  stimulus.  His  passion 
is  neither  forced  nor  stunted,  his  expression  neither  laboured 
nor  over-confined — ^the  rule  of  "hot  too  much  "  appears  to 
be  observed  without  effort  as  without  error.  His  muse  is 
cherckeuse  ^inkm^  but  not  ad  infinitum.    In  his  celebration  | 


of  the  mysteries  there  is  neither  howling,  nor  writhing,  nor 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Nemesis  and  Koros  seem  to  pass  him 
by.  The  utmost  penalty  paid  for  any  raptures  in*  which  he 
may  indulge — ^nor  are  they  few  or  mean — is  a  graceful  and 
rather  salutary  melancholy,  which  seems  to  have  the  effect 
at  once  of  soothing  the  nerves  for  what  is  past  and  of 
strengthening  them  for  what  may  be  to  come.  Among  his 
despairing  brotherhood  he  alone  despairs  not  of  the  earthly 
paradise,  and  evades  by  some  happy  expedient  of  tempera- 
ment or  of  art,  the  fatal  contact  of  the  fiery  sword. 

Although  ranking  in  point  of  form  and  character  among 
the  latest  and  most  modem  of  writers,  Theodore  de  Banville 
is  by  no  means  in  the  literal  sense  a  young  poet.    He  belongs 
in  fact  to  the  generation  which  came  between  the  great  staw 
of  1830,  now,  alas  !  all  but  departed,  and  the  rising  celebrities 
of  the  Empire  and  the  third  Republic     It  is  thirty  years  and 
more  since  the  Cariatides  appeared.     During  this. time  the 
productiveness  of  the  author  has  been  constant  but  his 
works  have  appeared  in  a  very  large  niunber  of  small  publi* 
cations  many  of  which  have  been  for  some  time  out  of  print, 
and  the  complete  edition  lately  undertaken  by  M.  Lemerre 
will  afford  the  first  fair  opportunity  of  judging  the  author's 
work  and  genius  as  a  whole.    The  present  article  will  not 
attempt  to  do  more  than  notice,  three  productions  which 
present  M.  de  Banville  under  curiously  different  aspects — 
that  is  to  say,  the  work  now  introduced  as  text,  the  Odes 
Funambulesqttesy  and   the  most   remarkable  poems  which 
foraied  part  of  the  Pamasse  Contemporain  for  1869,  the 
publication  of  which  was  interrapted  by  the  war.     Naturally 
the  reader  will  not  look  for  a  very  positive  display  of  the 
qualities  which   we  have  praised,  in  such  a  work  as  the 
Idylles    Prussienrus,      The    poetical    merits    of   the    vast 
volume  of  verse  poured  forth  in  France  during  1870-71  are 
as  a  rule  but  small.  Helpless  rage  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be 
imdignified,  and  no  Prometheus  has  yet  appeared  in  France 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule.     Few  if  any  French  poets  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  console  themselves  for  perpetual^ 
not  to  say  disgraceful,  disaster  by  extravagant  self-laudation. 
Now  the  only  way  of  rendering  such  extravagance  tolerable 
is  to  clothe  it  in  rhetoric  of  sufficient  power  and  gorgeous* 
ness  j  and  declamation  is  by  no  means  M.  de  BanviUe's  forte. 
In  this  he  differs  strikingly  from  another  great  contemporary 
poet,  Leconte  de  £.isle,  from  whose  works  specimens  of 
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almost  perfect  declamation — such  as  for  instance  the  wonder- 
ful passage  in  Les  Runoias  beginning  "Vous  ne  chanterez 
plus  sur  vos  harpes  de  pierre  " — can  be  produced  in  pro- 
fusion. But  our  author  has  neither  miscalculated  his  powers 
nor  attempted  an  unsuitable  task ;  on  the  contrary  he  has 
given  yet  another  example  of  the  reticence  and  self-control 
for  which  he  has  already  been  praised.  Avoiding  the  common 
and  fatal  error  of  pitching  the  voice  in  the  popular  key,  he 
has  by  skilful  depression  and  transposition  obtained  a  suitable 
style — ^the  style  of  meditative  and  almost  humorous  satire, 
of  "Which  he  is  a  master.  The  result,  making  allowance  for 
the  enormous  difficulties  of  subject  and  treatment,  is  cer- 
tainly a  success  ;  perhaps  it  is  not  unsuccessful  even  if  such 
allowance  be  not  made.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  wit 
is  sometimes  forced,  and  the  mirth  not  unfrequently  a  mere 
rire  jaune^  but  on  the  whole  Theodore  de  Banville  may  be 
safely  pronounced  to  have  achieved  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  French  poet  the  perilous  and  ungrateful  adventure 
which  he  has  undertaken.  There  are,  of  course,  many  pieces 
in  the  volume  which  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  this 
praise.  Some  are  trivial ;  a  few,  such  as  "  Cauchemar"  and 
"Le  Mourant,"  are>not  free  from  the  immoderate  invective 
and  the  theatrical  patriotism  which  disfigured  "L'Ann^e 
Terrible."  "  Le  Turco,"  whatever  it  may  be  to  French  taste, 
is  to  English  critical  eyes  simply  vulgar.  But  there  are 
others  which  show  none  of  these  faults.  "  La  Bonne  Nour- 
rice"  gives  a  fine  picture  of  Death,  helmeted  and  purple  clad, 
lulling  her  beloved  Bismarck  to  sleep.  "L'Ane  "  and  "Les 
Rats  "  are  two  decidedly  good  satirical  pieces,  suggested  by 
the  omnivorous  habits  of  the  besieged  Parisians.  In  the 
former  the  poet  after  a  most  quaint  description  of  the  merits, 
defects,  and  sufferings  of  the  unlucky  animal,  who  after  all 

**  Nous  croit  bons,  teveur  charmant ! 
Nous  flatte  de  sa  longue  queue, 
Et  nous  regarde  tendrement 
De  sa  vague  pninelle  bleue  : " 

laments  the  final  injury — the  ass  is  actually  eaten  !  Nay 
more,  he  is  found  so  good  that 

"  A  Tavenir  on  mangera. 
Toujours  des  ines,  sans  nul  doute  ! " 

Then  suddenly  tviming  firom  asses  literal  to  asses  metaphori- 
cal, he  begs  various  personages,  in  a  formidable  list,  to 
reassure  themselves.     Some  of  them  must  escape  : 

'*  Jamais  nous  ne  pourrons  venir 
A  bout  de  manger  tous  les  dnes !" 

"  Marguerite  Schneider  "  is  a  really  fine  address  to  the 
young  damsel  whose  fondness  for  earrings  gave  her  so  evil 
a  notoriety.  The  poet  proposes  as  the  most  appropriate 
pendants  two  drops  of  blood,  ruby-like  and  ever  ready  to 
fall.  But  the  gem  of  the  book  is  without  doubt  "  L'6p6e.'' 
This  piece  forms  a  perfect  and  possibly  a  designed  counter- 
part to  the  famous  sword-song  of  de  Banville's  namesake 
Komer.  It  deserves  quotation  at  length,  but  we  must  un- 
willingly leave  it  unquoted  here. 

Of  the  whole  volume  it  may  be  said  that  the  form  "is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  matter,  and  this  fact,  which 
is  not  likely  to  render  it  popular  with  the  average  reader, 
must  always  give  it  a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
instructed  and  critical  lover  of  poetry. 

Still  dearer  to  such  a  critic  should  be  the  Odes  Funam- 
btdesques^  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  probable  indeed 
that  this  wonderful  book  has  not  found  many  English  readers, 
not  merely  because  of  its  multitude  of  minute  Parisian  details 
and  personalities,  but  still  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  because 
comparatively  few  Englishmen  have  the  patience  or  the 
inclination  to  observe  the  artistic  excellence  of  its  grotesque 
extravagances.  An  English  critic  onte  held  it  up  as  a 
sort  of  scarecrow,  an  instance  of  the  inevitable  tendencies 


of  the  romantic  school.  If  it  be  so,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  school  which  can  "  inevitably  "  produce  such  poems 
as  "  La  Belle  V^ronique,"  *'  Variations  Lyriques,"  "  La  Ville 
Enchant^e,"  and  above  all  the  epilogue,  and  so  to  speak 
moral,  of  the  book,  "  Le  Saut  du  Tremplin,"  where 

'*  Enfin  de  son  vil  ^chafaud 
Le  clown  sauta  si  haut,  si  haut, 
Qu'il  creva  le  plafond  de  toiles 
Au  son  du  cor  et  du  tambour, 
Et  le  ccjeur  d^vor^  d'amour 
Alia  rouler  dans  les  ^toiles." 

So  much  the  better  for  the  school  which  can  thus  vindicate 
the  assertion,  made  in  the  fine  poem  which  does  duty  here  as 
prelude,  that  the  artist,  •  be  he  orator,  prophet,  or  buffoon, 
whatever  be  his  audience  and  whatever  his  message,  is 

"Toujours  au  dessus  de  la  foule." 

In  Idylles  Frussiennes  we  have  the  poet  struggling  with, 
and  in  a  great  degree  mastering  an  unpromising,  uncon- 
genial, but  inevitable  subject;  in  Odes  Funcmbulesqtus 
we  see  him  voluntarily  assuming  the  motley  that  he  may 
prove  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  his  art,  and 
its  fitness  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  for  making  the 
common  as  if  it  were  not  common.  But  to  relieve  this 
view  of  Art  Militant,  now"  with  helmet  and  sword,  now  with 
cap  and  bauble,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  poet's 
Art  Triumphant,  in  her  peculiar  sphere  and  treating  congenial 
subjects,  representing  above  all  things 

"  The  crescent  life  and  love  the  plenilune." 
For  this  purpose  Theodore  de  Banville's  contributions  to  the 
Farnasse  Contemporain  (November,  1869)  ^ure  especially 
suited,  being  his  last  production  before  the  disturbing  events 
of  1870.  They  consist  of  one  poem  of  some  lengSi,  "La 
Cithare,"  admirable  in  style  and  language,  and  recalling  by  its 
semi-classical  manner  the  earlier  w  orks  of  the  poet,  and  of  ten 
ballads  composed  "  k  la  mani^re  de  Frangois  Villon."  These 
latter  are  all  good,  especially  that  "  Des  Belles  Chalon- 
naises,''  and  "  De  la  Bonne  Doctrine ; "  but  there  is  one  of 
such  supereminent  beauty  that  it  must  be  quoted  at  lengtL 
It  is  entitled  "  Ballade  de  Banville  aux  Enfants  Peidus." 

"  Je  le  sais  bien  que  Cyth^re  est  en  deuil  I 
Que  son  jardin,  soufnet^  par  I'orage, 
O  mes  amis,  n'est  plus  qu'un  sombre  ecueil 
Agonisant  sous  le  soleil  sauvage. 
La  Solitude  habite  son  rivage. 
Qu'importe  !  allons  vers  les  pa^  fictifs  1 
Cherchons  la  plage  oil  nos  desirs  oisifs 
S'abreuveront  dans  le  sacr^  myst^re 
Fait  pour  un  chceur  d'^isprits  contemplatife: 
Embarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cythere. 


La  grande  mer  sera  notre  cercueil : 

"Nous  serverons  de  proie  au  noir  naufrage, 

Le  feu  du  ciel  punira  notre  orgueil 

Et  I'aquilon  nous  garde  son  outrage. 

Qu'importe !  allons  vers  le  clair  paysage. 

Malgre  la  mer  jalouse  et  les  r^ifs, 

Venez,  partons  comme  des  fugitifs, 

Loin  de  ce  monde  au  souffle  del^tere. 

Nous  dont  les  coeurs  sont  des  ramiers  plaintiis 

Embarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cythere. 

Des  serpents  gris  se  tralnent  sur  le  seuil 
Ou  souriait  Cypris  la  ch^re  image- 
Aux  tresses  d'or,  la  vierge  au  doux  accueU  1 
Mais  les  Amours  sur  le  plus  haut  cordage 
Nous  chantent  I'hymne  adore  du  voyage. 
Heros  caches  dans  ces  corps  maladi^ 
Fuyons,  partons  sur  nos  legers  e^quifs 
Vers  le  divin  bocage  oil  la  panth^re 
Pleure  d' amour  sous  les  rosiers  lascifis : 
Embarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cythere. 

Envoi. 
Rassasions  d'azur  nos  yeux  pensifs  I 
Oiseaux  chanteurs,  dans  la  brise  expansife, 
Ne  souillons  point  nos  ailes  sur  la  terre, 
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.  Volons,  charm^s,  vers  les  dieux  primitifs  ! 
Kmbarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cythere." 

What  can  or  need  be  said  of  such  a  poem  as  this  but 
that  in  thought,  expression,  language,  metre,  rhythm  it  is 
perfect?  that  the  sequence  of  the  ideas  is  only  equalled  in 
beauty  and  completeness  by  the  cadence  and  himony  of 
the  accompaniment  ?  If  lyric  verse  be,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
nominative  of  poetry,  whence  all  other  kinds  are  but  cases 
and  deflections,  Theodore  de  Banville  needs  to  advance 
no  other  proofs  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
first  of  contemporary  poets.  George  Saintsbury. 


Kinder  dor  Welt.    A  Romance.  By  Paul  Heyse.  Hertz,  Berlin.  1873. 

By  and  By.   An   Historical  Romance  of  the  Future.     By  Edward 
Maidand,  author  of  **  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine."    Bentley.    1873. 

These  two  works  have  this  much  in  common,  that  they 
are  both  evidently  intended  to  prove  something,  but  what, 
and  more  especially  to  whom,  is  so  obscure  that  we  are 
inclined  to  echo  the  end  of  Mr.  Maitland's  preface :  "  Who 
but  the  artist  knows  the  artist's  ideal  ?  "    As  works  of  art, 
however,  it  would  be  unfair  to   class  them  together,   for 
though  Heyse  has  always  been  least  successful  in  his  longest 
works,  and  in  this,  his  first  full-length  romance,  has  further 
burdened  himself  with  the  dead  weight  of  a  didactic  pur- 
pose, his  style  is  always  finished,  and  he  has  always  some 
scenes  and  characters  touched  in  with  real  grace  and  poetic 
originality ;  while  By  and  By  is  both  incoherent  in  design 
and  careless  in  composition — essentially  what  Mr.  Hamerton 
calls  an  "  undisciplined  "  booL     If,  as  seems  probable,  the 
purpose  of  both  writers  is  to  recommend  the  precise  variety 
of  theism  or  atheism  professed  by  the  principal  character  in 
each  work,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  means  are  dis- 
creetly chosen.     It  is  usual  in  the  early  days  of  a  religious 
movement  for  novels  to  be  written  to  illustrate  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  believers   and  the   iniquity  of  the  outer 
world ;  but  religious  novels  have  a  bad  name  in  literature, 
and  to  the  unprejudiced,  profane  public  it  will  scarcely  be  a 
recommendation  of  the  religious  views  of  Dr.  Strauss  or  our 
undogmatic  English  Theists  that  they  too  can  inspire  fictions 
which,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  or  Miss  Sewell,  may  be 
extremely  edifying  to  the  faithful,  but  will  hardly  be  found 
convincing  except  by  the  converted     On  the  other  hand 
we  can  scarcely  understand  how  the  faith  of  full-fledged 
philosophers,   in  whose  mouth  Schopenhauer  and   Comte 
an^  Spinoza  and  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  are  familiar 
household  words,  should  need  strengthening  by  such  an 
exercise  of  the  novelist's  prerogative  as  consists  in  making  his 
villain  a  candidate  of  theology.     But  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  assume  that  Kinder  der  Welt  is  exactly  meant  to  prove 
the  doctrines  advocated  by  all  the  virtuous  characters  in  the 
book  :  it  may  be  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  thesis  that 
opinions  about  the  cause  and  constitution  of  the  universe 
have  very  little  influence  either  for  good  or  evil  upon  the 
passions  or  conduct.     At  least  Edwin,  the  hero,  who  is  an 
extremely     enlightened     philosopher,    falls    in    love     as 
violendy  and  unreasonably  as  the  most  antiquated  theist, 
and  has  to  have  a  brain  fever  before  he  is  ready  to  be  con- 
soled by  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  lectures 
in    philosophy    until  her  father's  orthodoxy  took  alarm. 
When   the  lectures  were   interrupted   she  begins    to    die 
for  love,  partly  of  Edwin,  partly  of  philosophy,  but  is  restored 
by  a  declaration  in  the  following  terms  :  **  What  I  feel  for 
you — he  stopped  with  a   gentle  smile — ^we    had   not  got 
so  far  as  Spinoza  for  the  scholastic  term  to  be  familiar  to 
you  :— but  look  !  the  feeling  of  man  towards  what  that  high 
sage  called  God,  the  absolute  Substance  which  acts  and  wills 
and  embraces  everything,  that  exaltation  of  every  feeling 


which  follows  when  we  plunge  ourselves  in  thought  into  the 
being  of  this  All  and  One — he  calls  *  intellectual  love.'     It 
is  neither  a  jest  nor  a  blasphemy,  but  the  simple  expression 
of  truth  when  I  say,  with  such  a  love  I  love  thee,  Leah  ! 
That  blind,  daemonic  passion    otherwise    called  love  is 
washed  out  of  my  blood,  I  hope  for  ever.     What  now  lives 
in  me  is  the  blessed  knowledge  that  thou  art  the  best,  the 
profoundest,  most  gracious,  and  most  noble  human  shape 
that  has  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  the  One  and  All  in  which 
my  world  is  contained  and  resolved,  and  that  the  man  whom 
thou  shouldst  love  and  to  whom  thou  wert  willing  to  belong 
were  the  happiest  of  mortals ! "    There  are  pages  enough  in 
this  vein  to  be  a  severe  trial  to  the  patience  or  gravity  of 
irreligious  readers.     The  first  half  of  the  book  is  the  best, 
and  the  character  of  Balder,  Edwin's  younger  brother — a 
beautiful  cripple,  who  never  leaves  his  garret-lodging,  but 
finds  in  his  friends,  his  verses,  his  turning-lathe,  and  the 
shoemaker's  daughter  who  waits  on  him  all  the  elements  of 
enjoyment  which  attach  more  fortunate  mortals  to  life — ^is 
the  most  attractive  feature  in  it :  the  author's  bright,  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  conception  is  in  his  best  manner. 
But  Balder  dies,  partly  because  the  shoemaker's  daughter 
is  betrothed  to  somebody  else,  and  his  firiends  instead  of 
arranging  for  his  interment  without  religious  rites,  or  with 
such  rites  only  as  they  might  please  to  invent,  accept  the 
ministrations  of  an  orUiodox  clergyman  and  then  are  indig- 
nant at  his  thinking  it  necessary  to  pray  for  the  sinful  soul 
of  the  departed.     If  the  "children  of  this  world"  are  as 
numerous  in  proportion  in  Germany  as  Herr  Heyse  implies 
it  is  strange  that  their  practice  in  this  respect  should  be  so 
much  less  logical  than  in  France  or  even  in  England.     The 
character  of  Toinette,  Edwin's  first  love,  is  also  open  to 
exception,  especially  in  a  work  containing  a  good  deal  ot 
physiology.     The  author  seems  to  consider  that  to  be  von 
adel,  even  if  only  on  the  father's  side,  is  an  organic  disease 
affecting  the  blood,  passing  the  powers  of  philosophy  to 
remedy,  and  condemning  the  victim  to  take  refuge  in  discreet 
and  dignified  suicide.     He  fails  to  see  that  a  moral  pecu- 
liarity if  it  could  be  accounted  for  scientifically  by  physical 
causes  would  cease  to  be  a  subject  for  imaginative  treatment  i 
constitutional  insanity  is  of  no  more  use  to  a  novelist  than 
hereditary  gout :  and  on  the  other  hand  if  the  defects  in 
Toinette's  moral  organisation  were  only  such  as  ordinary 
mortals  may  have  to  encounter  it  is  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness on  behalf  of  the  doctrine  which  she  shares  with  her 
friend  the  professor  that  it  cannot  help  her  under  such  a 
very  ordinary  misfortune  as  marriage  to  a  stupid  count. 
The  book  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole  because,  while  it  dis- 
cusses serious  questions  at  considerable  length,  it  takes  a 
solution  of  them  for  granted  which  would  have  been  found 
much  more  fruitful  3"  the  grounds  of  its  acceptance  had 
been  more  clearly  apprehended. 

Of  By  and  By  there  is  really  little  to  be  said  unless  the 
author  means  this  description  of  a  successful  book  to  be 
applied  to  it :  "  As  it  consisted  of  ideas  already  floating 
more  or  less  vaguely  in  men's  minds,  and  flattered  the  most 
popular  feelings,  it  was  very  appropriately  called.  In  the  Air; 
or,  Made  to  SelW  Even  an  extravaganza  wants  to  have  some 
internal  consistency,  and  the  most  obvious  objection  to  this 
"romance  of  the  fixture"  is  that  it  does  not  describe  the 
futiure  either  as  the  author  supposes  that  it  will  be  or  as  he 
thmks  it  desirable  that  it  should  be.  Ballooning  and  tele- 
graphy are  the  only  arts  or  science^  in  which  material 
progress  is  represented  as  having  been  made,  and  constant 
references  to  trifling  controversies  of  the  present  day,  which 
will  certainly  be  forgotten  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
show  how  little  trouble  the  author  has  taken  to  realize  his 
own  invention  m  all  its  details.     It  is  extremely  doubtful 
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whether  in  i^^an  trots  tnil^^  or  whatever  is  the  date  of  Mr, 
Carol's  life  and  adventures,  the  Albert  Hall  will  still  be 
regarded  as  a  "  noble  monument,''  and  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  at  that  remote  date,  and  after  a  great  intellectual 
Nmovement  which  is  called  the  "  Emancipation,"  the  small 
surviving  sect  of  Christians  known  as  the  "Remnant" 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  spread  of  aerostatics  as  irreligious 
and  generally  preserve  intact  the  traditions  of  the  religious 
school  against  which  the  author's  animadversions  are  directed. 
But  if  the  picture  given  of  the  future  is  too  inconsistent  to 
be  meant  for  prediction,  it  is  so  unattractive  that  it  cannot  be 
intended  as  a  model  or  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  Besides  the 
limitation  implied  in  the  nature  of  things — for  of  course  an 
author  cannot  make  his  wisest  characters  utter  more  wisdom 
than  he  can  himself  invent  for  them — it  is  certainly  high 
treason  against  the  race  to  represent  posterity  as  actually 
more  foolish  than  the  present  generation,  and  this  is  what, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Maitland  certainly  does.  Not 
content  with  traducing  men  and  women,  he  actually  invents 
bodily  angels  who  can  be  reached  by  balloon  ;  but  he  does 
not  explain  how  their  existence  has  escaped  the  telescope  if 
they  reside  in  regions  where  the  atmosphere  is  dense  enough 
to  support  human  life.  The  author  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  re-arrange  the  marriage  laws  of  the  future,  apparently  in 
the  interest  of  unborn  novelists  who  would  have  a  fresh  way 
of  tormenting  their  heroes  and  heroines  when  it  was  possible 
not  only  to  make  them  marry  the  wrong  person,  or  fail  to 
marry  the  right  one,  but  to  make  them  marry  the  right  person 
in' what  might  turn  out  to  be  the  wrong  way.  These  and 
other  innovations  are  represented  as  leaving  the  world  in 
essentials  very  much  as  they  found  it,  and  since  Heyse's 
graver  speculations  tended  to  the  same  result,  which  is  not 
an  attractive  prospect  to  the  hopeful  and  credulous  public 
which  the  religious  novelist  must  be  supposed  to  address, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  on  this  occasion  it  can  be  said 
that  "  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light."  Edith  Simcox. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  incontestable  reputation  which  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has 
earned  as  a  lay  preacher  has  on  the  whole  been  rather  diffused 
than  lowered  by  his  unremitting  productivity,  which  is  always 
bringing  him  within  the  reach  of  new  readers.  This  portion 
of  his  public  will  probably  thank  him  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion by  a  very  pretty  reprint  to  his  tragedy  of  Oulita  the 
Serf  (Strahan  h,  Co.)  The  hero  is  a  reforming  Russian 
nobleman  intimate  with  the  Czar,  who  endeavours  to  cheat 
the  hostility  of  the  head  of  the  police  by  marrying  an  influen- 
tial princess.  Before  the  marriage  is  accomplished  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  princess's  favourite  serf.  His  first  scheme  of 
buying  his  mistress  is  made  very  unnecessarily  to  subject  her 
to  peril  of  the  lash,  and  he  is  driven  to  arson  and  homicide  in 
order  to  rescue  her.  The  princess  has  the  generosity  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  paper  certifying  that  Oulita  has  been  legally 
sold  by  her  father  to  the  hero's  agent. 

Oulita  after  living  happily  for  a  month  under  the  protection 
of  her  lover  gives  herself  up  to  the  princess  because  she  ob- 
serves that  anxiety  to  protect  her  is  absorbing  his  powers 
and  diverting  him  from  his  career  of  reform.  The  princess  is 
of  course  won  by  her  magnanimity  and  determines  to  make 
the  lovers  happy.  Unfortunately  the  hero  is  arrested  and  sent 
off  without  delay  to  Siberia :  Oulita  however  forces  herself 
into  the  presence  of  the  Czar,  who  for  some  incomprehensible 
reason  decides  that  the  scandal  of  a  pardon  will  be  mitigated 
by  a  loveless  marriage  (to  be  followed  by  a  separation)  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  princess.  The  princess  is  as  eager  as 
Oulita  to  sacrifice  herself,  biit  the  hero  whom  they  overtake 
on  the  road  to  Siberia  explains  that  he  cannot  accept  his 
pardon  at  such  a  price,  whereupon  Oulita  kills  herself  in  his 
sight  under  the  absurd  idea  that  he  will  then  feel  free  to  marry 
the  princess. 

This  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  story  than  that  of  most  of  the 


Elizabethan  tragedies,  but  in  the  Elizabethan  age  passion  was 
not  incompatible  with  dignity  and  habitual  self-restraint  was 
not  a  condition  of  self-respect :  in  Oulita  the  characters  main- 
tain an  unbroken  decorum  which  is  only  thrilling  in  combina- 
tion with  the  most  exact  and  finished  realism  ;  they  are  in- 
capable of  doing  more  than  thinking  aloud  about  the  situation 
so  as  to  bring  in  as  much  of  the  author's  philosophy  as  can  be 
done  without  too  glaring  incongruity.  Even  under  these  con- 
ditions the  author  philosophises  with  his  usual  measure  of 
insight,  though  perhaps  the  limits  of  his  insight  become  more 
conspicuous  in  a  tragedy  than  in  an  essay  or  a  dialogue  : 
lookers  on  it  is  said  see  most  of  the  game,  but  they  never  see 
what  makes  the  game  worth  playing,  if  it  is  worth  playing — 
which  such  books  make  us  doubt.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  situations  of  the  play,  especially  the  last,  are  fine  in  them- 
selves, though  the  author  has  known  neither  how  to  introduce 
them  rationally  nor  how  to  use  them  passionately.  The  play 
contains  several  lyrics,  which  are  not  the  only  feature  which 
reminds  us  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor. 

The  turbid  reveries  that  lie  between  boyhood  and  manhood 
are  generally  unconscious  and  inarticulate  :  people  think  little 
of  them,  and  speak  of  them  when  they  are  over  as  nonsense 
that  it  does  a  young  man  good  to  have  had  knocked  out  of 
him.  Mr.  Sinclair's  poems  (Provost  &  Co.)  are  an  attempt  to 
embody  and  interpret  these  moods  of  morbid  exaltation  and* 
depression.  A  sympathetic  reader  will  find  in  them  much  heat, 
some  sweetness,  a  little  strength,  even  light  enough  for  misty 
brightness  but  not  for  clearness  or  beauty.  The  verse  moves 
stiffly  but  not  without  something  of  a  manly  gait,  that  might 
march  or  even  dance — if  it  could  get  its  lameness  cured. 

Mr.  Drummond's  book  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Erasmus  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  is  as  good  as  it  could  be 
within  the  limits  which  the  author  has  imposed  upon  himself. 
He  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  Erasmus'  personality,  and 
he  hks  treated  Erasmus  as  his  own  best  biographer.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true :  Erasmus'  letters  contain  materials  for  a 
copious  life,  and  they  are  very  lively  and  amusing,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  monotonous.  But  without  being  deliberately 
uncandid  Erasmus  was  contmually  posing ;  he  was  querulous, 
and  he  looked  upon  himself  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  always 
repelling  detraction  and  extorting  recognition ;  moreover  he 
had  the  tact,  the  modesty,  the  rhetorical  skill  to  do  all  this 
with  effect.  The  consequence  is  that  a  copious  life  of  Erasmus 
based  upon  his  own  letters  gives  an  impression  of  the  man 
which  perhaps  his  contemporaries  would  find  it  hard  to  recogf- 
nise  even  when  the  necessary  rectifications  have  been  made. 
We  doubt  whether  even  in  the  account  of  Erasmus  taking 
the  vows  Mr.  Drummond's  rectifications  go  far  enough,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Du  Laur  has  appreciated  the 
true  character  of  the  sponging  correspondence  with  Battus 
better.  Both  biographers  have  been  duped  by  the  audacious 
anachronism  whereby  Erasmus  took  up  the  position  of  a  victim 
in  his  controversies  with  Bedda  and  other  Catholics,  though 
in  fact  he  was  treated  with  a  forbearance  which  his  reputation 
and  plausibility  of  statement  are  hardly  sufficient  to  explain, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  he  had  no  speculative  basis 
for  his  unfailing  loyalty  to  Rome  in  practice. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  write  Erasmus'  life  fully  except  from 
the  letters  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Drummond  had  con- 
densed the  personal  narrative,  and  utilised  the  space  thus 
gained  for  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  numerous  questions  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  Erasmus  to  his  age. 
What  was  the  real  internal  condition  of  the  great  monastic 
and  scholastic  corporation  which  he  attacked  ?  how  came  it 
to  be  so  completely  separated  in  its  interests  and  tendencies 
not  only  from  the  papal  court  but  from  the  higher  clergy  ? 
how  far  was  the  mendicant  temper  of  Erasmus  personal  to 
himself  ?  how  far  was  it  the  result  of  the  dependent  condition 
which  he  shared  with  other  scholars  of  the  age  ?  Of  course 
these  are  collateral  points,  but  they  are  quite  as  relevant  to 
the  main  subject  as  the  trite  distinction  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Roman  doctrine  of  Justification  to  which  Mr.  Drummond 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter,  or  the  comfort- 
able commonplace  about  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  he 
repeats  as  complacently  as  if  it  were  certain  that  Luther  was 
a  precursor  of  Locke. 
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A^ain,  has  eveiythinsf  been  said  about  Luther  and  Erasmus 
when  it  has  been  explained  to  the  comprehension  of  Exeter 
Hall  that  Erasmus  really  was  a  Roman  Catholic  except  so  far 
as  he  was  a  Rationalist  ?  Would  not  a  more  detailed  and 
chronological  treatment  of  the  subject  have  done  something 
to  confirm  the  popular  impression  that  fear  partly  for  his 
person,  partly  for  his  position,  was  the  dominant  though  not 
the  only  motive  of  the  great  humanist's  conduct  throughout 
the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life  ?  It  is  true  that  he  never  had 
to  do  actual  violence  to  his  conscience,  but  was  there  not  a 
time  when  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  not  supporting 
Luther  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  yet  unimpaired 
by  tergiversation  on  the  question  of  indulgences,  when  he  be- 
lieved he  was  substantially  right  ?  (to  the  last  he  recoiled  much 
more  from  the  lawlessness  of  Luther's  action  and  from  the 
headlong  unreason  of  his  method  than  from  the  brutality  of 
his  doctrine).  Was  there  not  another  time  when  his  con- 
science reproached  him,  though  less  loudly,  for  his  com- 
plaisance to  the  tyrannical  iconoclasts  who  had  driven  him 
from  Basle  ? 

The  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Drummond's  book  are  at  once 
more  definite  and  less  conspicuous  than  its  merits :  of  the 
latter  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  writer  is  always  clear,  trust- 
worthy, and  readable,  and  that  his  matter  is  always  full 
enough  and  well  digested.  It  is  hardly  a  fault  that  he  has 
made  himself  so  much  at  home  in  Erasmus  that  he  Latinises 
a  proper  name  now  and  then  in  a  way  that  might  puzzle  the 
uninitiated,  giving  us  e.g,  Pannonia  for  Hungary. 


Art  and  Archaeology, 

Monuments  of  Early  Christian  Art,  Sculpture,  and  Catacomb 
Paintings.  By  J.  W.  Appell,  Ph.D.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1872. 

A  COMPLETE  manual,  with  descriptive  notices  however 
slightly  drawn  up,  of  the  monuments  of  early  Christian 
art,  comprising  those  to  be  found  in  all  European  cities, 
churches,  cemeteries,  &c.,  would  satisfy  a  want  generally 
felt ;  and  if  supplied  with  breadth  of  knowledge,  with  impar- 
tiality and  clearness  superior  to  all  prepossessions  of  sectarian- 
ism, such  a  work  might  avail  for  determining  tlie  true  import 
of  evidences,  in  the  monumental  range,  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  Church. 

The  small  volume  by  Dr.  Appell  which  is  before  me  has 
somewhat  higher  claims  than  those  modestly  announced  in 
its  preface,  being  indeed  a  good  deal  more  than  a  "  cata- 
logue "  of  siich  relics  as  **  early  Christian  sculptures  to  be 
found  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Rome  and  other  cities," 
and  "  the  more  curious  catacomb  paintings." 

One  may  regret  that  such  an  opulent  and  highly  valuable 
class  of  art-works  as  the  Christian  mosaics  should  be  omitted 
from  this  learned  writer's  scope  and  pages.  The  productions 
of  that  art,  applied  to  the  illustration  of  sacred  subjects  in 
Rome  and  Ravenna  alone,  form  a  cycle  for  monumental 
records  throwing  light  on  the  religious  ideas,  the  devotional 
usages,  the  symbolism  and  priesthood  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity. Marked  by  many  analogies  with  the  primitive  art 
found  in  the  cemeteries  called  catacombs,  those  mosaics 
display  more  of  vigour  and  freedom,  and  at  the  average 
amount  of  the  excellence  distinguishing  them,  prove  more 
impressive  than  the  earlier  or  contemporary  art  fostered  by 
the  Church  in  other  walks.  A  principal  witness  fails  to 
obtain  hearing,  a  chain  of  evidence  is  wanting,  if  these 
valuable  and  expressive  art-works  are  omitted. 

In  the  task  undertaken,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  himself,  our  author  fulfils  his  promise  carefully,  conscien- 
tiously, and  with  earnestness  of  feeling.  Alike  free  from 
bigotry  and  from  levity,  he  writes  for  no  party,  aims  at 
no  theological  advocacy  of  preconceived  doctrinal  views ; 
and  his  estimate  of  the  bearings  of  early  Christian  art  upon 
the  dogmas  and  life  of  the  ancient  Church  could  not  pos- 


sibly offend  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Rationalist 
Arrangement,  selection/ citation  of  and  reference  to  autho- 
rities are  just  as  one  can  desire  in  this  acceptable  volunie. 
The  numerous  engravings,  shaded  or  outline,  from  well 
chosen  subjects,  add  greatly  to  Its  value,  and  are  all  (so  iar 
as  I  can  bear  witness)  correctly  designed  from  the  originals 
— the  drawings  thus  produced  having  been,  we  are  informed, 
executed  with  much  care  on  wood  by  Mr.  Andrew  Reid. 
A  few  inaccuracies  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  letter-press ; 
and  an  o.ccasional  want  of  precision,  where  the  author  de- 
scribes or  particularizes,  reminds  us  of  what  indeed  there  is 
no  attempt  to  conceal — that  he  does  not  write  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  all  the  objects  mentioned,  but  satisfies 
himself  with  citations  from  others,  and  sometimes  from 
authorities  accredited  indeed,  but  not  always  agreeing  with 
each  other.  In  reference  to  the  sense  and  value  of  the 
range  of  art  in  the  Roman  "  catacombs,"  it  is  difficult  to 
strike  the  balance  justly  between  such  conflicting  testimonies, 
as  De  Rossi,  Northcote,  and  Brownlow  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  Maidand,  Marriott,  Parker,  But  highly  important 
is  it  that  that  balance  should  be  correctly  adjusted.  One 
may  accept  with  unreserved  reliance,  and  be  glad  to  see  so 
often  cited  in  these  pages,  such  authorities  as  Bottarv 
Agincourt,  Piper,  Martigny;  but  Perret's  Catacombes  de 
Rome  may  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  manifestly 
embellishing,  and  indeed  almost  idealizing  process  to  which 
the  olden  and  quaintly  characteristic  originals  are  -subjec- 
ted in  the  chromolithographic  illustration?  of  that  splendidly 
got-up  work. 

It  is  an  inaccuracy,  occurring  on  almost  the  first  page  of 
the  volume  before  me,  to  rank  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  in 
Rome  among  those  "  containing  monuments  and  remains  of 
the  early  Christian  ages."  Some  Christian  epigraphs  have 
lately  been  added  to  that  gallery,  and  several  others  referring 
to  the  Christian  emperors  have  long  been  placed  there  ;  but 
the  fine  art  contents  of  the  Capitoline  sculpture  gallery  are 
exclusively  classic  and  Pagan. 

With  regard  to  some  of  this  author's  statements  and  in- 
ferences I  venture  to  differ  from  him. 

Among  Christian  emblems  the  dove  is  mentioned  in 
these  pages  as  that  of  "Christian  charity  and  peace.*' 
Rather,  1  believe,  are  those  right  who  agree  with  the  gene- 
rally received  explanation  that  doves  (as  also  other  birds  of 
the  gentle  and  lovely  species)  symbolize  the  freed  and 
beatified  soul — and  are  therefore  so  frequently  introduced 
in  sepulchral  paintings  or  incised  beside  epitaphs  on  Chris- 
tian tombs.  An  object  sometimes  seen  in  the  paintings  of 
the  ancient  cemeteries  (or  catacombs),  the  milk-pail,  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  placed  by  itself  upon 
a  kind  of  altar  or  rock,  with  two  sheep  beside  it,  is  more 
than  "  probably  " — certainly  (as  I  believe)  to  be  understood 
as  representing  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  picture  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus,  in  which  we 
see  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  seated,  with  scroll  in  his 
hands,  and  a  woman  drawing  water  from  a  well,  can  hardly 
be  meant  (as  here  assumed)  for  "  Christ  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria  "^— an  explanation  with  which  its  grouping  no  way 
accords  ;  and  I  may  prefer  the  more  satisfactory  key  to  this 
mystical  subject  supplied  by  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  who 
conclude  that  the  male  figure  is  some  holy  pastor,  perhaps 
Pope  Callixtus  himself,  and  the  woman  an  allegoric  figure 
of  the  faithful  drawing  water  from  the  well  of  life  —the  Truth 
of  Evangelic  Doctrine. 

*  The  head  of  the  Saviour  (finely  characterized  even  in  its 
present  dim  and  imperfect  state)  on  the  ceiling  of  a  chapel 
in  the  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  cemetery  seems  to  me  of 
earlier  date — the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  conception 
being  taken  into  account — than  the  "  second  half  of  the 
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fourth  century,"  A  still  greater  mistake  is  it,  I  believe,  to 
assign  to  the  "second  half  of  the  ninth  century"  the  better 
preserved  solemnly  and  benignly  beautiful  head  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Pontianus.  The  contrast, 
remarkably  manifest,  between  this  finely  conceived  picture 
and  the  repulsively  ascetic  character  of  the  mosaic  composi- 
tions in  Roman  churches  known  to  be  of  that  date,  the  ninth 
century — a  decline  firom  higher  models  still  more  apparent 
in  the  second  half  of  that  century — is  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  refutation  of  this  theory.  Comparing  that  head  with 
the  full-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  finest  Roman 
mosaic  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano 
church  on  the  Forum,  we  may  be  led  to  assign  about  the 
same  date  to  both  works — the  mosaic  and  the  firesco.  I 
should  alike  claim  earlier  origin  than  the  period  of  deep 
decline  in  art  for  the  other  memorable  picture,  the  "  Baptism 
of  Christ,"  in  the  S.  Pontianus  cemetery ;  yet  this  also  is 
assigned  by  Dr.  Appell  to  the  same  period. 

The  dates  here  assumed  for  the  well-known  Madonna 
picture  in  the  S.  Agnes  cemetery — the  eighth  century — is 
questionable;  but  perhaps  given  only  on  authority  which 
our  author  does  not  stop  to  question.  From  that  picture 
the  nimbus  is  absent ;  yet  the  holy  monogram  is  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  Virgin  Mother's  head.  Reinembering 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  and  its 
formal  decision  that  the  title  Ocotoko^  should  be  bestowed 
on  Mary,  may  we  not  suppose  that  this  picture,  one  of 
the  earliest  known  in  which  the  Mother  and  Divine  Child 
are  presented  as  a  devotional,  not  historical  group,  per- 
tained to  the  numerous  class  of  those  produced  and  in 
demand,  kept  (it  is  known)  in  houses  and  churches  as  a 
token  and  symbol  of  orthodoxy  soon  after  the  dispersal  of 
that  Eastern  Council  ?  The  figure  of  the  blessed  Mother 
would  certainly  have  the  nimbus  in  an  eighth  century  paint- 
ing ;  for  that  accessory  appears,  common  to  all  saintly  heads, 
from  the  century  previous. 

Differing  even  from  such  an  authority  as  Aringhi  (here  cited) 
with  respect  to  a  group  among  the  interesting  relievi  in  the, 
sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  prefect  of  Rome  (od.  359) 
in  the  crypt  below  S.  Peter's,  I  conclude  that  the  subject 
is  not  "S.  Peter's  Denial  of  the  Saviour,"  but  the  arrest 
of  that  apostle,  who  is  here  seen  standing  between  two 
Jews;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  many  other  presentments  of 
the  same  subject  in  early  Christian  art,  I  believe  the  "in- 
tention is  to  prefigure  or  symbolize  the  persecutions 
awaiting  the  Church — not  (at  least  not  evidently)  from  any 
such  startmg  point,  in  the  artist's  conception,  as  the  hire- 
archie  supremacy  of  that  apostle. 

The  account  of  the  "  S.  Januarius  Catacombs  "  at  Naples, 
the  last  section  of  this  volume,  seems  to  me  the  most  inte- 
resting, and  the  part  which  best  meets  a  demand  hitherto 
unsatisfied — at  least  by  any  work  in  our  language.  Having 
visited  and  explored  to  the  fullest  extent  then  possible  those 
Neapolitan  hypogaea,  first  in  the  year  1870,  next  in  1872,  I 
came  back  into  daylight  from  their  far-extending  corridors 
and  oratories  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  art-works,  epigraphs,  &c.,  contained  in  them, 
and  with  increased  surprise  at  the  comparative  neglect  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  left.  A  full  report  of  works 
carried  out  in  them  within  recent  years  is  supplied  by  De 
Rossi  in  a  fascictdus  of  his  Bullettin<r  of  Christian  archaeo- 
logy {Anno  IL,  second  series,  No.  i). 

Among  the  paintings  seen  in  these  hypogaea  which  Dr. 
Appell  fails  not  to  appreciate  some  are  admirable,  others 
quaint  and  curious;-  None  seem  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity  within  this  range  of  illustrations  left  by  the  early 
ChurcL  Nothing  leads  us  to-  infer  the  state  of  per- 
secution as  that  pf  the  NeapoHtan  Christianity,  for  whose 


worship  and  sepulture  these  retreats  have  served.  The 
most  important  epigraphs  (there  are  some  in  Greek 
among  the  many  in  Latin)  have  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Museum.  I  find  no  mention  in  these  pages  of  two 
painted  figures  beside  a  tomb,  which  struck  me  as  among  the 
best,  in  half-lengths,  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  holy  mono- 
gram under  one,  three  small  crosses  above  the  other  head, 
and  between  them  a  half-length  of  the  lady  here  interred 
with  the  epitaph  Bituiia  in  pace.  Another,  a  life-size  figure 
of  a  young  man  holding  a  cross  (probably  a  deacon),  is 
like  a  pleasing  and  faithful  portrait,  this  being  without  any 
inscribed  name.  A  lately  discovered  hall  in  these  subter- 
ranean retreats  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  used  for 
Pagan  interment,  if  not  for  worship — its  paintings  of  a  gaily 
decorative,  no  distinctly  religious  character. 

In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Appell's  work  I  -can  earnestly  re- 
commend it  as  a  manual  suited  to  awaken  intelligent  interest 
in  the  aggregate  of  monuments  here  considered,  and  to 
guide,  whilst  suggesting  method  for,  the  pursuit  of  careful 
studies  directed  along  certain  paths  within  an  ample  and 
richly  fertile  field.  C.  I.  Hemans. 


ALBERT  VON  ZAHN. 

The  death,  on  the  16th  instant,  of  Albert  von  Zahn  at  Marien- 
bad  is  announced.  But  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  of  slender 
build,  von  Zahn  gave  promise  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  His 
loss  is  deeply  regretted,  not  only  by  those  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  but  also  by  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
position  which  he  held  amongst  critics  and  historians  of  art. 
As  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Leipzig  he  distinguished  himself 
by  contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  an  essay  on  Diirer's 
relation  to  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  His  work  on  ornament 
was  deservedly  successful.  Promoted  to  the  office  of  keeper 
at  Weimar,  he  superintended  the  transfer  of  the  treasures  of 
art  in  that  duchy  to  the  new  museum,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  drawing  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
archives.  Promoted  again  in  1 870  to  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  royal  collections  at  Dresden,  he  introduced  a  new  and  more 
liberal  spirit  into  the  administration  of  the  gaUery ;  and  we  owe 
it  to  him  that  a  series  of  photographs  has  been  made  directly 
from  the  masterpieces  of  the  Dresden  Museum  which  equals, 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
done  elsewhere.  He  was  an  indefatigable  workman,  editor  of  the 
Jahrbucher  fur  Kunstwissenschaft,  to  which  he  contributed 
valuable  articles,  editor  of  Burckhardt's  Cicerone^  which  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  England.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  proof  of  his  manliness  and  frankness  that,  after 
holding  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  originality  of  the  Madonna 
assigned  to  Holbein  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  he  went  over  to 
the  other  side  when  that  picture  was  confronted  with  its 
Darmstadt  rival. 

Bom  in  Saxony,  and  connected  by  feeling  as  well  as  by 
position  with  the  court  of  his  native  country,  he  refused  in  1872 
an  offer  made  to  him  to  take  an  appointment  as  privy  councillor 
attached  to  the  department  of  art  in  the  ministry  of  public 
worship  at  Berlin.  His  place  at  Dresden  will  be  filled  up  with 
very  great  difficulty.  J.  A.  Crowe. 

NOTES   ON  ART. 

The  American  papers  state  that  the  site  is  already  chosen 
for  the  great  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  which 
is  to  astonish  the  world  in  1876.  The  largest  building  ever 
yet  devoted  to  a  similar  purpose  will,  say  the  journalists,  be 
erected  upon  it.  As  it  is  feared  that  the  custom-house  duties 
may  prevent  many  persons  from  exhibiting  it  has  been 
resolved  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  on  articles  intended  for 
exhibition  unless  they  are  sold  in  America. 

The  School  of  Art  at  Geneva  established  in  1869  in  order  to 
raise  artistic  taste  as  applied  to  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try has  adopted  a  new  and  we  should  think  a  most  encourag^- 
ing  mode  of  rewarding  its  most  successful  pupils.  All  those 
namely  who  have  so  distinguished  themselves  as  to  earn  a, 
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prize  during  the  past  year  are  to  be  sent  under  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  professors  to  visit  the  exhibition  at  Lyons  and  all  the 
museums  and  collections  of  that  town  that  may  be  of  interest 
or  advantage  to  them. 

Such  art  tours  as  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  youthfid  student  by  makinehim  acquainted  with 
other  art  manufactures  besides  those  o?  his  own  country  and 
school.  We  recommend  this  Geneva  mode  of  award  to  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington. 

A  catalogue  has  been  recently  published  in  Paris  of  the 
engraved  and  lithographed  works  of  R.  P.  Bonington,  one  of 
our  English  artists  who  strange  to  say  has  met  with  more 
appreciation  in  France  than  in  England.  The  editor,  M. 
Aglaiis  Bouvcnne,  has  done  his  work  very  thoroughly,  and  it 
is  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  described 
and  catalogued  the  painted  works  of  this  charming  artist.  A 
portrait  of  Bonington  engraved  by  Delauneyand  the  facsimile 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  painter  in  1825  to  his  friend  M. 
Colin  increase  the  value  of  the  little  volume. 

La  Federation  Artistique  is  the  title  of  a  new  artistic  journal 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  Brussels.  M.  Gustave  Lagye 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  contributors.  It  is  published 
every  Thursday,  and  the  subscription  is  15  fr.  for  the  year,  so 
that  it  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  older  Belgian  journal 
Le  Beffroi,  — 

It  is  announced  that  the  jury  of  the  Salon  of  1873  have 
awarded  first  class  medals  to  MM.  Louis  F^lix  Merson  and 
Luc-Olivier  Merson  for  painting,  to  MM.  Andr^  AUar  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Baujault  for  sculpture,  to  MM.  £douard  Corroyer 
and  Louis  Ernest  Lheurenz  for  architecture,  and  to  M.  Adrien 
Didier  for  engraving.         = ' 

The  Chronique  des  Arts  reports  a  curious  case  that  has 
recently  been  tried  in  Paris.  A  certain  M.  Aldema  had  given 
the  late  artist  Adrien  Dauzats  a  commission  for  four  pictures 
the  subjects  of  which  were  to  be  taken  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights."  The  price  of  each  picture  was  fixed  at  2,000  fr.,  that 
is  to  say  1,000  payable  on  the  sketch  and  the  other  1,000 
on  the  reception  of  the  finished  picture.  The  first  of  the 
four  pictures  was  begun  by  Dauzats,  and  he  received  ac- 
cording to  agreement  the  1,000  fr.  for  the  sketch,  which 
represented  Sindbad  the  Sailor ;  but  before  the  work 
could  be  finished  the  artist  died,  and  his  brother  and 
heir  when  the  sketch  was  demanded  of  him  by  M.  Aldema, 
who  generously  offered  to  pay  the  additional  1,000,  refused  it 
on  the  ground  that  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  an  artist  did 
not  permit  of  his  selling  one  of  his  unfinished  works.  The 
Tribunal  has  however  decided  that  the  heir  could  not  refuse 
to  deliver  a  work  already  sold,  and  if  the  purchaser  was  con- 
tent it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute  the  state  to  which  the  pic- 
ture had  advanced.  Besides  it  was  found  that  the  picture  had 
already  been  publicly  exhibited  since  the  death  of  the  artist, 
so  that  the  alleged  ground  of  ''  respect "  was  to  say  the  least 
of  it  open  to  suspicion. 

The  mediseval  collection  at  the  British  Museum  is  not  large, 
and  seldom,  we  imagine,  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors ; 
nevertheless  there  are  many  objects  of  interest  in  it,  especially 
several  ivory  carvings  and  other  articles  of  early  English 
workmaBship.  Among  the  latter  is  a  small  silver  gilt  casket 
or  shrine  that  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  from  the  Goodrich 
Court  Collection  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  well-known 
antiquaries  Ducarel  and  Douce.  The  shrine  is  richly  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Margaret,  second  wife  of  Edward  I.,  and  her 
step-daughter  Isabella  of  France,  the  betrothed  wife  of  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  II.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
given  by  the  former  to  the  latter  between  1303,  the  date  of  the 
betrothal,  and  1307,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Edward  I. 
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Theology. 

Introduction  to  the  Sotonce  of  Bellfflon.   By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 

Longmans. 

The  peculiar  character  of  these  lectures  makes  adequate 
criticism  of  them  peculiarly  difficult     There  is  discernible 
on  every  page  the  easy  strength  and  graceful  cunning  of  a 
hand  that  is  a  perfect  master  in  its  own  craft.    The  felicities 
of  expression  and  style  and  the  lucidities  of  exposition  that 
made  the  Sanskrit  Literature,  the  Lectures  on  Language,  and 
the  Chips  so  pleasant  to  read,  exercise  their  charm  here. 
There  is  the  same  fine  blending  of  scholarly  and  scientific 
accuracy  with  philosophic  insight  and  poetic  beauty  of  form. 
There  is  the  same  exuberance  of  fancy  and  abundance  of 
illustrative  matter,  which  dften,  indeed,  becomes  a  super- 
abundance, the  illustration  not  unfrequently  running  away 
with  author  and  reader  alike  and  becoming  a  sort  of  Moses' 
rod  to  the  argument.     But  while  these  Lectures  interest  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  satisfy,  or  realise  one's  idea  of  what 
an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion  by  Professor 
Max  Muller  ought  to  be.     He  has  done  so  much  to  lead 
inquiry  and  stimulate  thought  on  this  and  related  subjects 
that  the  minds  he  has  quickened  and  directed  instinctively 
expect  him  to  do  much  more.     But  there  is  no  evidence  in 
these  Lectures  that  his  mind  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  his 
science,  and  is  prepared  to  collect  and  develop  into  system 
the  suggestive  germs  that  he  has  from  time  to  time  thrown 
out     There  is  little  here  that  can  be  called  new,  that  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  had  not  said,  often  much  better,  elsewhere. 
The  lectures,  too,  are  fragmentary,  even  considered  as  being 
no  more  than  they  claim  to  be;  discuss  many  questions  about 
which   one  cares  very   little,  hint  at,  rather  than  discuss, 
graver  questions  about  which  one  cares  a  great  deal.     The 
science  of  religion,  like  every  new  science,  or  what  claims 
to  be  one,  raises  many  new  issues  and  demands  the  re- 
discussion  under  altered  relations  of  many  old  principles,  and 
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it  is  rather  tantalizing  to  see  such  points  indicated  only  to  be 
neatly  passed  by.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fault  may  lie  not  so 
much  with  Professor  Miiller  as  with  our  expectations,  and  he 
may  think  it  well,  having  introduced  us  to  the  science,  to  leave 
us  to  master  its  ultimate  principles  and  bearings  for  ourselves. 

These  Lectures  are,  like  all  that  Professor  Miiller  writes  on 
questions  touching  theology,  remarkable  for  their  tact.  His 
skill  in  the  fiaiemiin]  T^x^l  is  so  perfect  that  he  has  made 
the  fmUvai^  of  his  science  almost  painless  to  ancient  prejudice. 
Had  somie  otlier  studies,  which  bear  no  harder  on  the  old 
Rechtgldubigkeit^  been  as  diplomatically  introduced  to  English 
thought,  there  had  been  more  of  friendliness  and  mutual 
profit  in  the  relations  of  critical  scholarship  and  religion. 

This  volume  is  made,  up  of  four  lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,  and  two  essays,  one  on  False  Analogies  in 
Comparative  Theology,  another  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Mythology.  In  the  lectures  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are 
either  discussed  or  glanced  at,  from  the  beliefs  of  savages  to 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  first  lecture 
shows  at  once  the  possibility  and  difficulty  of  the  science, 
states  its  divisions,  defines  its  province  and  method,  describes 
and  illustrates  the  action  of  the  tools  with  which  it  has  to 
trork.  The  second  lecture  sketches  the  materials  that  have 
to  be  mastered  before  the  student  of  religion  can  proceed  to 
construct  its  science,  discusses  and  rejects  various  proposed 
classifications  of  the  religions  of  mankind,  such  as  the  true 
and  false,  natural  and  revealed,  national  and  individual, 
polytheistic,  dualistic,  and  monotheistic.  The  third  lecture 
starts  with  a  preliminary  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion, nationality,  and  language,  and  then  goes  on  to  the 
author's  own  classification,  which  is  the  same  as  his  classifi- 
cation of  languages,  for  Asia  and  Europe,  Turanian,  Semitic, 
and  Aryan,  and  argues  that  as  we  have  proofs  of  an  original 
unity  of  language  in  each  of  these  families  we  have  also 
proofs  of  an  original  unity  of  religion  in  each.  The  fourth 
lecture  describes  "  the  right  spirit  in  which  ancient  religions 
ought  to  be  studied  and  interpreted/'  and  explains  the 
auSior*s  theory  as  to  how  primitive  man  attained  and  ex- 
pressed his  idea  of  God,  and  how  from  this  primitive  faith  the 
later  religions  were  developed. 

A  categorical  examination  of  these  Lectures  were  needless, 
but  a  few  salient  points  may  be  selected  for  notice. 

Professor  Miiller  holds  a  qualified  degeneration  theory  as 
to  the  religions  of  man.  The  ancient  African  faith  was  much 
higher  than  the  modem,  and  what  of  it  has  been  preserved 
has  a  "not  altogether  faded  reminiscence  of  a  supreme  God, 
the  Father  of  the  black  as  well  as  of  the  white  man"  (p.  119, 
cf.  165).  Man  started  in  his  religious  career  from  a  compa- 
ratively high  level.  What  his  original  faith  was,  how  he 
reached  and  expressed  it,  and  how  it  degenerated  into  a  very 
material  polytheism,  are  eloquently  described  (pp.  269  ff.). 
But  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  valid  proof  or  sober 
argument  advanced  on  behalf  of  this  theory.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  facts  or  answer  the  speculations  of 
Charles  Darwin  or  Herbert  Spencer,  E.  B.  Tylor  or  Sir  J. 
Lubbock.  The  discussion  throughout  is  based  on  the 
author's  peculiar  linguistic  and  mythological  doctrines,  finds 
in  them  its  illustrations,  and  is  conducted  in  their  interest. 
Now,  I  by  no  means  undervalue  or  pronounce  against  these 
doctrines,  but  simply  complain  that  so  great  a  theory  is 
raised  on  so  narrow  a  basis,  especially  when  the  question  has 
been  so  much  debated  of  late  and  the  other  side  has  been 
so  well  defended  and  maintained  by  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  England.  The  question  is  fundamental,  for  as  it 
is  decided  Professor  Mailer's  i  he  Dry  as  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  religion,  not  only  in  the  Indo-European,  but  in  the 
human,  race  will  stand  or  fall. 

But,  again,  there  is  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  our 


religious  ideas.  It  has  two  sides — z.  psychological  and  his- 
torical— the  one  falling  under  what  Professor  Miiller  terms 
theoretic  theology,  the  other  under  comparative.  The  one 
inquires,  Why  did  man  begin  to  believe  or  worship?  the 
other.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  belief  he  held,  or 
the  worship  he  practised  ?  The  first  question  is  in  the  lectures 
answered  thus  : — ^There  is  in  man  a  "  faculty  which  inde- 
pendent of,  nay  in  spite  of  sense  and  reason,  enables  man 
to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  difierent  names,  and  under 
varying  disguises  "  (p.  1 7).  Again,  "there  is  clearly  a  place 
for  a  philosophical  discipline  that  has  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  of  that  faculty  of  man,  co-ordinate  with  sense  and 
reason,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  Infinite,  which  is  at  the 
root  of  all  religions"  (p.  18,  see  also  p.  20).  Now,  it  is 
strange  that  a  phrase  so  vague  as  "  faculty  of  apprehending 
the  Infinite,"  with  its  action  described  in  terms  still  more 
vague,  should  satisfy  so  great  a  master  of  language  as  Max 
Miiller,  and  one,  too,  so  deeply  versed  in  German  specula- 
tion from  Kant  to  Hegel  and  Schelling,  and  therefore  in  the 
ambiguities  of  meaning  and  varieties  of  thought  that  can 
hide  themselves  in  so  large  a  phrase.  Is  it  a  simple  or 
complex  faculty  ?  Is  its  action  direct  or  indirect  ?  does  it 
reach  its  object  by  intuition  or  does  it  proceed  by  induction  ? 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  order  does  it  call  into  exercise 
or  stand  rooted  in  the  conscience,  or  the  emotions,  or  the 
intellect,  severally  or  collectively?  In  other  words,  does 
religion  proceed  from  the  dictates  of  the  practical  reason, 
a  feeling  of  dependence,  or  an  act  of  the  intellect  searching 
after  a  first  and  final  cause?  These  points  need  to  be 
defined  to  determine,  not  only  how  far  and  under  what  forms 
this  faculty  can  be  active  in  primitive  as  in  civilized,  in 
civilized  as  in  primitive,  man,  but  also  what  elements  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  religion,  and  what  laws  regulate  its 
growth.  The  fears,  dreams,  and  fancies  out  of  which  certain 
ethnologists  derive  religion  may  be  the  modes  in  which  this 
faculty  operates  in  the  savage,  while  meditation  or  devotion 
may  be  its  forms  among  civilized  men.  But  what  we  need 
in  order  to  understand  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  an  issue  is, 
a  psychological  analysis  and  exposition  of  this  "  faculty  of 
apprehending  the  Infinite." 

The  primitive  religion  which  this  faculty  created  is  painted 
in  very  glowing  colours.  Man  has  a  "feeling  of  incom- 
pleteness, of  weakness,  of  dependence  "  which  "  we  can  as 
little  explain  as  we  can  explain  why  the  newborn  child  feels 
the  craving  of  hunger  and  thirst"  "  He  looks  for  a  guide, 
for  a  friend ;  he  wearies  for  some  one  on  whom  he  can  rest ; 
he  wants  something  like  a  father  in  heaven"  (p.  270).  So 
he  wrestled  with  the  idea  of  God  within  him  "  till  he  had 
conceived  it,  and  brought  it  forth,  and  given  it  its  name  *' 
(p.  273).  "  The  brilliant  sky  was,  no  doubt,  the  most  exalted, 
it  was  the  only  infinite  and  unchanging  being  that  had  re- 
ceived a  name,  and  that  could  lend  its  name  to  that  as  ye  t 
unborn  idea  of  the  Infinite  which  disquieted  the  humaMi 
mind"  (p.  272).  And  so  the  name  of  the  sky  became  th« 
name  of  God.  The  man  who  first  used  it  distinguished  well 
enough  between  "  the  blue  canopy  above  **  and  his  God  ; 
"  but  when  that  name  had  to  be  used  with  the  young  and 
the  aged,  with  silly  children  and  doting  grandmothers,  it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  it  from  being  misunderstood  '* 
(P'  273).  The  process  downward  is — the  sky  is  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  God ;  then  the  double  sense  of  the  name  for- 
gotten, and  "  the  visible  canopy  over  our  heads  "  implored 
and  worshipped  as  God ;  and,  lastly,  "  many  things  true  of 
the  visible  sky  would  be  told  of  its  divine  namesake,"  and 
so  legends  and  mythology  would  arise.  And  so  religion 
becomes  "a  sacred  dialect  of  human  speech  "  (p.  154),  and 
its  inevitable  changes  "  the  dialectic  ^owth  and  decay ^  or  if 
you  like,  dialectic  life  of  religion"  (p.  274). 
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Now,  all  this  is  very  beautiful,  but  very  unscientific  and 
unreal.     The  "faculty  of  apprehending  the -Infinite"  has 
become  in  the  first  place  a  faculty  of  creating  m)rths.     The 
process  of  creation  and  growth  thus  described,  while  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  explain  the  rise  and  development  of  a 
solar  mythology,  is  curiously  insufficient  to  explain  the  evo- 
lution of  the  religious  ideas  embodied  in  the  worships  and 
polities  of  man.    Religion  is  not  so  much  made  up  of  names 
as  of  acts ;  worship  is  as  essential  to  it  as  speech.    Man,  too, 
is  not  quite  so  much  the  victim  of  language  as  this  theory 
implies.      If  he  had  faculty  enough  to  create  names  for 
objects  of  sense,  he  had  as  much  as  create  names  for  those 
of  thought.    And  as  the  need  to  find  God  and  a  name  for 
Him  came,  according  to  Professor  Miiller,  not  so  much  from 
the  perceptions  of  sense  as  the  emotions  or  wants  of  the 
spirit,  it  seems  certain  that  the  subjective  element  would 
assert  itself  in  the  name  even  more  than  the  objective.   Then, 
the  theory  is  of  limited  application,  can,  indeed,  solve  most 
of  the  riddles  of  Indo-European  mythology,  but  is  only  in 
part  applicable  to  the  so-called  Turanian  religion  of  China, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Semitic 
religions,  on  the  other.    In  the  one  case,  the  process  ceased 
before  it  was  well  begun ;  in  the  other,  the  Semitic-  mind 
framed  for  its  deities  names  that  show  it  had  never  passed 
through  the  experiences  and  stages  Professor  Miiller  describes, 
either  as  to  the'  finding  and  naming  of  God,  or  as  to  the  so 
identifying  of  Him  and  His  attributes  with  physical  objects 
as  to  generate  a  mythology.      In  short,  the  comparative 
theologian  is  here  dominated  by  the  Indo-European  com- 
parative philologist  and  m)rthologist,  who  errs  simply  by 
giving  too  wide  an  application  to  principles  and  methods 
which  he  has  found  of  pre-eminent  service  within  a  narrower 
sphere  of  inquiry. 

The  classification  of  religions  Professor  Miiller  proposes  is 
also  open  to  criticism.  It  is  the  same  as  his  classification  of 
languages,  and  proceeds  from  his  conception  of  the  relation 
between  language  and  religion.  iJo  doubt,  it  is  within  limits 
both  correct  and  convenient.  There  is  a  genetic  relationship, 
possibly  between  the  several  Turanian  religions,  certainly 
between  those  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  families 
respectively.  There  are,  too,  certain  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  religions  peculiar  to  the  one  family  from 
those  peculiar  to  the  other.  But,  then,  the  great  religions 
of  the  world  cannot  be  so  classified.  Christianity  can 
be  described  neither  as  a  Semitic  nor  as  an  Aryan  religion, 
because  it  contains  elements  which  it  owes  to  both  races 
and  to  neither.  Buddhism  though  Aryan  in  origin  has  long 
since  passed  over  to  men  of  another  race,  and  Mahom- 
medanism,  though  true  on  the  whole  to  the  Semitic  spirit, 
owes  much  of  its  dominion  to  men  of  alien  blood.  The 
classification  fails,  too,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and, 
while  leaving  the  religions  of  many  savage  peoples  unclassed, 
either  leaves  isolated  a  worship  so  elaborate  and  cultured  as 
that  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  brings  it  into  suspicious,  not  to 
say  impossible,  relationship  with  the  rude  Fetishisms  of 
Africa  (cf.  118-9,  164-6).  Races  so  mix  and  religions  with 
them,  race  religions  become  so  universalized,  that,  while 
classification  by  race  may  be  adopted  provisionally,  or  while 
investigation  remains  dt  a  given  point,  classification  by 
character  can  alone  be  ultimately  valid. 

Of  minor  points  and  incidental  allusions  a  few  here  and 
there  are  open  to  question.  •  Such  as  the  ingenious  explana- 
tion of  the  story  as  lo  the  creation  of  Eve  from  the  rib  of 
Adam  (pp.  45-8),  the  religious  character  marriage  has  had 
from  the  very  beginning  of  history  (p.  153),  and  the  relation 
between  nationality  and  religion  (pp.  145-52),  which  is  ex- 
pressed, perhaps,  rather  too  absolutely.  But  it  were  needless 
to  push  criticism  into  details.     Professor  M.  is  of^en  more 


instructive  and  suggestive  in  his  digressions  than  in  his 
leading  arguments,  and  there  is  no  quality  in  him  one 
admires  more  than  his  rare  faculty  of  striking  out  unexpected 
parallels,  and  illuminating  by  a  side  light  some  obscure  comer 
of  an  intricate  and  difficult  subject     He  has  served,  as  per- 
haps no  man  now  living  in  England  has  done,  the  cause  of 
scientific  philology,  and  has  helped  to  create  a  new  era  for 
scientific  theology.     If  the  tendency  to  criticize  is  greater 
the  spirit  and  capacity  to  admire  are  no  less,  than  when  he 
began  to  publish  his  theories  as  to  language  and  his  specula- 
tions as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  mythology  and  religion. 
And  these  few  criticisms  of  his  latest  book  cannot  more 
appropriately  close  than  with  the  hope,  that,  when  next  we 
meet  him  on  the  field  he  has  so*  successfully  cultivated  and 
stimulated  others  to  cultivate,  it  maybe  with  a  work  entirely 
worthy  of  bis  great  name.  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Heyse  and  TlaohendorTB  edition  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the 

Old  Testament,  with  readin^B  of  the  Oodex  Am<<>.<^rtii<y. 

"  The  only  MS.  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Jerome  which  has  not  been  corrupted,  is  at  Flo- 
rence, and  a  collation  of  it  for  me  is  being  made  by  Dr. 
Heyse,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  September  15."  Thus 
wrote  Bunsen  to  a  fiiend  in  1857  {Life^  vol.  ii.,  p.  431),  and 
in  1873  this  much  needed  work  is  given  to  the  public.  The 
text  in  the  body  of  the  page  is  taken  from  the  Clementine 
edition  of  1592  and  that  of  Vercellone,  variants  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinus  being  placed  at  the  foot,  with  occasional  references 
to  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  other  ancient  versions. 
Dr.  Heyse  being  prevented  by  ill-health  from  seeing  the 
latter  part  of  the  work  through  the  press,  this  friendly  office 
was  undertaken  by  Professor  von  Tischehdorf.  Latinists 
and  students  of  the  Old  Testament  have  at  last  a  text  of  the 
translation  of  Jerome  which  can  be  used  with  some  confi- 
dence for  critical  purposes.  The  only  regret  now  left  U5  is 
that  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  not  been  given  in  full, 
as  was  so  excellently  done  by  von  Tischendorf  in  the  case 
of  the  New. 

Messe  und  Pasoha.   Von  Gustav  Bickell.    Mainz :  Kirchheim. 

Dr.  Bickell,  whose  edition  of  the  writings  of  S.  Isaac  of 
Antioch  we  mentioned  in  a  recent  number,  has  set  himself 
in  the  present  work  to  prove  that  the  Roman  liturgy  of  the 
Mass  was  in  all  essential  points  fixed  and  determined  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  He  compares  the  liturgy  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  with  the  corresponding  Jewish 
ritual,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  derived 
from  the  Passion-service  expanded  and  transformed  by  our 
Lord.  Whatever  be  their  opinion  of  this  result,  all  students 
will  appreciate  the  evidence  so  carefully  brought  together  of 
Jewish  influence  on  Christian  forms  and  ceremonies. 

Le  Concile  de  Nio^  d'apr^  les  teztes  copies.   Par  £.  Hevillout. 
Paris  :  Lafitte. 

An  extract  with  separate  pagination  from  the  February- 
March  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatiqtie,  Gelasius  long 
ago  told  us  that  the  Acts  of  Nicaea  consisted  of  three 
parts — I,  the  dogmatic,  which  contained  the  "symbol," 
the  anathemas,  &c. ;  2,  the  disciplinary,  summed  up 
in  the  canons ;  and  3,  the  moral,  whidi  contained  rules  for 
leading  the  Christian  life.  M.  E.  Rdvillout  has  now  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  of  this  statement  He  has  published 
two  long  fragments  from  MSS.  in  the  Turin  collection,  one 
of  which  relates  to  the  dogmatic  part  of  the  Nicene  Acts, 
while  the  other  contains  gnomes,  or  maxims,  written  in  an 
elevated,  parallelistic  style,  and  belonging  apparently  to  the 
third  of  die  divisions  mentioned  by  Gelasius.     Both  frag- 
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ments  are  edited  in  the  Coptic  text  with  a  French  transla- 
tion. They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  convent  at 
Alexandria  known  as  "  the  place,  or  sanctuary,  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist." 

Ueber  den  Vrepnmg  xmd  den  alteeten  Ctofnrauch  dee  Christen- 
nanxena.    Von  Dr.  R.  A.  Lipsius.    Jena. 

This  is  an  academical  programme  presented  by  Dr.  Lipsius 
in  the  name  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Jena  to  the  vene- 
rable Dr.  Hase,  senior  professor  of  the  faculty,  who  celebrates 
this  year  the  jubilee  of  his  doctor's  degree.  The  author's 
object  is  to  show  that  the  name  C/irw/ziz^/ originated  among 
the  heathen  population  of  Asia  Minor  in  one  of  the  latter 
decades  of  the  first  century.  It  is  possible  that  this  took 
place  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
temple,  which  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  original  con- 
fusion between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  professors  of 
Judaism.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Christian  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  shown,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  involve  an 
anachronism.  It  is  true  that  it  is  first  traceable  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  possibly  invented,  as  the-writer  in  the  Acts 
says,  in  Antioch,  but  its  absence  from  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  ( r  Peter 
IV.  16),  which  is  of  doubtful  genuineness,  shows  that  it  was 
not  in  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  S.  Paul.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  Jewish-Christian  litera- 
ture and  the  writings  of  the  Apologists.  The  name  first 
occurs  in  the  works  of  Latin  authors  (Tac  Ann,  xx.  44, 
Sueton.  JVi^o  16,  Plin.  £pp.  96  and  97).  Tacitus  and  Sue- 
tonius speak  of  it  as  in  use  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
but  this  may  possibly  be  an  anachronism.  Their  evidence 
is  beyond  dispute  only  for  their  own  period,  i.e.  from  a.d. 
116  to  120.  The  passages  in  Pliny  show  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  settled  judicial  policy  with  reference  to  Christianity 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  This  circumstance,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  Romans  to  confound  Christianity  with  Judaism,  are 
against  the  view  that  the  appellation  arose  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  The  form  of  the  word  Christian  points  on 
the  whole  to  Asia  Minor.  A  Roman  origin  is  not  absolutely 
impossible,  since  the  imperial  rule  was  marked  by  a  growing 
irregularity  in  the  formation  of  names.  To  be  good  Latin, 
it  should  be  Christinus  or  Christanus.  But  the  probability 
is  that  Christiani  belongs  to  that  very  large  class  of  names 
in  rjvo^y  av69,  and  lavo^,  which  the  grammarians  describe 
as  TV7ro9  *A(nav69,  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  where  the  name  occurs  is  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  strangers  scattered  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  the  very  regions  where, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  proconsul  of  Bithynia, 
the  delation  of  the  Christians  was  in  full  bloom.  In  a  note 
on  p.  7  Dr.  Lipsius  retracts  his  assertion  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  three  letters  of  Ignatius  in  the  Syriac  text.  He  still 
maintains  them  to  be  older  than  the  shorter  Greek  text,  but 
denies  that  any  part  of  the  text  in  any  recension  can  be  the 
work  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 

A  Oomparatlve  View  of  the  Dootrinee  and  Confessions  of  the 
various  Ck>mmunlties  of  Christendom,  with  lUustrations 
from  their  original  Standarda  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Edited 
from  the  last  edition,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope. 
Edinburgh  i  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  comparative  study  of  confessions  of  faith  forms  a  re- 
cognised branch  of  the  theological  curriculum  in  Germany, 
and,  as  Mr.  Pope  shows  at  length  in  his  thoughtful  though 
ultra-conservative  introduction,  is  well  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion in  England.  The  most  conscientious  and  dispassionate 
guide  to  the  subject  is  probably  the  handbook  now  trans- 
lated. The  author,  as  Mr.  Pope  well  observes,  "  still  stands 
alone  in  his  three  characteristics  :  first,  that  of  exhibiting  all 
the  standards  of  the  Christian  world  ....  secondly,  that  of 


giving  the  very  words  of  the  standards  themselves  in  apt 
juxtaposition,  and  thirdly,  that  of  abstinence  from  polemical 
dissertation  or  harmonizing  "  (Introd.  p.  xxix).  There  are 
however  some  obvious  objections  to  Winer's  mode  of  treat- 
ment. It  tends  to  confirm  the  student  in  the  false  belief 
that  the  history  of  dogma  is  a  mass  of  dry  unconnected 
details.  It  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  -heterogeneous 
elements  often  if  not  always  co-exist  in  the  same  religion. 
And  it  ignores  the  capacity  of  assimilating  new  truths  pos- 
sessed by  all  healthy  religious  communities.  It  is  true  that 
Winer  has  made  some  slight  provision  for  the  study  of  the 
respective  confessions  in  their  entirety  in  the  comparative 
tables  placed  in  ,the  appendix.  Mr.  Pope  speaks  of  "  the 
tact  with  which  a  multitude  of  harmonious  and  discordant 
elements  are  articulated  into  one  homogeneous  structure  " 
(Introd.  p.  xxxix).  But  these  tables  merely  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  hidden  unity  in  the  midst  of  diversities ;  they 
do  not  show  how  this  unity  is  produced.  If  the  student  is 
to  use  them  to  any  profit,  he  must  enter  the  thorny  region 
of  controversy,  which  his  guide  so  studiously  avoids.  He 
must  give  up  the  dream  of  the  exclusive  possession  of 
religious  truth,  and  learn  to  estimate  his  own  and  the  other 
confessions  on  well-defined  critical  principles. 

T.  K.  Chewe. 


Geechlchte  Jesu  ubersichtUch  erzahlt.    Von  Dr.  Theodor  Keim. 

Zurich  :  Orell,  Fussli  und  Co. 

Dr.  Keim  has  shown  his  astonishing  activity  by  bringing  out 
a  popular  or  condensed  edition  of  his  larger  History  of  Jesus. 
He  has  carried  out  this  new  task  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  and  vigour.  The  book  has  not  been  mechani- 
cally abridged,  but  re-written  from  beginning  to  end.  On  a 
somewhat  cursory  examination  we  do  not  find  that  the 
earlier  positions  of  the  writer  have  been  materially  altered. 
His  views  respecting  the  composition  of  the  Synoptics,  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  details  and  development  of  the  history, 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
Resurrection  remain  very  much  as  they  were.  Only  on  the 
first  and  last  of  these  points  Dr.  Keim  seems  to  be  rather 
more  conscious  that  his  position  is  temporary  and  pro- 
visional. The  elaborate  preliminary  chapters  of  the  earlier 
book  have  been  much  curtailed,  and  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated rather  more  upon  the  dynasty  of  the  Herods — for 
the  history  of  which  Dr.  Keim  is  now  acknowledged  as  the 
highest  authority.  The  appearance  of  the  work  in  a  double 
form  gives  it  a  distinct  advantage  over  all  others  of  the  kind; 
and  we  gladly  admit  that  some  of  the  objections  brought  in 
this  journal  to  the  original  edition  have  now  altogether  lost 
their  point  W.  Sanday. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  PSALMS. 
I.  Ps.  Ixv.  6  (5)  -^s^??!:^  TT^ap 

The  two  last  words  are  difficult.  The  translation  of  the  authoriied 
version — **  and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea,"  is  obviously 
incorrect.  Some  take  lJ"j^*i'}  for  a  noun,  for  which  there  is  no  authority; 
others,  assuming  it  to  be  here,  as  eveiywhere  else,  an  adjective,  connect 
it,  not  with  D*»  but  with  tl^y  and  translate,  ''The  confidence  of  aU  the 
distant  ends  of  the  earth  and  sea,"  thus  destroying  the  rhythm  of  the 
verse,  and  turning  poetry  into  prose.  The  Syriac  version  suggests 
another  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  Cru  for 
Dn*    This  would  give. 

The  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Of  the  nations  afar. 


July  i,  1873-] 
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pirn  ^1  is  found  Joel  iv.  8  (iii.  8).     And  the  following  passages  may  be 
compared,  in  which  *  the  nations '  and  '  the  ends  of  the  earth  *  are 
.found  in  parallel  clauses,   viz.,  Ps.  ii.   8;   xxii.  28  (27) ;  Is.  xlix.  6  ; 
Jer.  xvi.  19 ;  xxv.  31. 

2.  Ps.  Ixix.  9  (8)  J  7T\?^  W  "^I^ 

•  •  "   • 

inn  is  explained  as  a  Hophal  participle :  but  the  root  W  is  not  else- 
where found  either  in  Hiphil  or  Hophal. .  I  think  it,  therefore,  extremely 
probable  that  the  original  reading  was  IT  ^D3.  Compare  Job  xix.  15,  and 
the  numerous  passages  in  which  "ij  and  '"JD^  are  found  in  parallel  clauses. 
•  The  text  would,  then,  stand  thus  : 

^  nrn  nj  top 

I  am  as  a  stranger  to  my  brethren, 
An  alien  to  my  mother's  sons. 

3.  There  are  several  passages  in  which  it  is  unquestionable  that  y^.i^ 
has  been  substituted  for  rrtw,  the  two  letters  »  and  n,  in  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  Semitic  writing,  being  not  unlike.  Thus,  in  Ps.  cxliii.  10, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  MSS.  are  correct  which  read 
■fi«j75  mfcq  Trf3fl»  **  Thy  good  spirit  will  lead  me  in  the  path  of  upright- 
ness," instead  of  the  received  text  ni^S*!?  pi*a,  "into  the  land  of  up- 
rightness."   Comp.  Ps.  xxvii.  ii. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  y^  appejirs  where  we  should 
expect  mi«, 

(i)  In  Ps.  Ixvii.  5  (4),  4he  present  text  is  TtDTp  XS^  tdWIT*? 

which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.,  "For  thou  shalt  judge  the  people 
righteously,  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth."  But  nn}  does  not 
mean  *  govern,'  but  'guide  *  or  *  lead '  (as  it  is  everywhere  else  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.);  and  this  at  once  points  to  the  substitution  of  mh^  for  the 
meaningless  yj^.     The  passage  would  then  stand 

Ito*^  Cpy  IQBQ^p  ^ 

.  For  thou  wilt  judge  the  peoples  righteously, 
And  guide  the  nations  in  the  way. 

Comp.  Ps,  XXV.  8,  9,  "Therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  the' way;" 
and  Prov.  xxiii.  19,  "  Hear  thou,  my  son,  and  be  wise,  and  guide  thine 
heart  in  the  Tray." 

(2)  Still  less  doubt  is  there  that  the  same  substitution  should  be  made 
in  Ps.  cxvi.  9:  rnrr  ^^  "sito?^ 

■     • 

"  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  lands  (not  land,  as  in  A.  V.,)  of  the 
living."    For  this  we  should  clearly  read : 

•*  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  paths  of  life."  Comp.  Ps.  xvi.  II. 
Prov.  X.  17;  XV.  25. 

4.  Ps.  Ixxi.  7:  u>^  ^077  nfiio? 

I  am  as  a  wonder  to  many ; 
But  thou  art  my  strong  refuge. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  n(^o  '  wonder,  *  in  this  connection  ? 
Some  think  the  Psalmist  describes  himself  as  a  marvel  of  divine  grace, 
others,  of  divine  judgment ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  term, 
wh6n  applied  to  persons,  is  ever  used  in  either  sense.  Compare 
Is.  viii.  18 ;  XX.  3  ;  Ezek.  xii.  6,  11 ;  xxiv.  24,  27 ;  Zach.  iiL  8,  the 
only  passages  in  which  it  is  so  applied.  Besides,  with  the  present  text, 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  particle  of  comparison. 
"Why  Tpidi,  and  not  simply  TffpiQ  ?  It  is  possible  no  1D3  may  have  stood 
in  the  original  text,  and  not  nDiD3 ;  this  would  well  correspond  with 
V.  20^  "Thou  ....  shalt  quicken  me  again,  and  shalt  bring  me  up 
again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  ;"  and  is  in  some  measure  confirmed 
by  comparison  of  Ps.  xxxi.  13,  14  (12,  13),  "I  am  forgotten,  as  a  dead 
man  (n  t>  >) ....  I  have  heard  the  slander  of  many,  fear  on  every  side, 


while  they  took  counsel  together  against  me,  they  devised  to  take  away 
my  life."    So  it  may  have  been  here  : 

.       *  . 

...»    ,  - . 

I  have  been  to  many  as  one  dead. 
But  thou  art  my  strong  refuge. 

DUNCAN  H.  WEIR. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

TheolofiTlsches  Literaturblatt  (Bonn). — The  Nos.  from  February 
to  June  contain  valuable  articles  on  history,  philosophy,  and  gener^ 
literature,  treated  from  a  liberal  Catholic  point  of  view.  Among  the 
works  of  this  class  reviewed  are  Strauss'  Ttu  Old  Faith  and  the  New, 
the  same  author's  Voltaire,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of  Italian 
Painting,  the  Letters  of  Frederic  the  Pious,  Lotze's  Mikrofcosmus,  and  the 
Basel  Chronicles.  Works  of  Catholic  theology  receive  their  fair  share 
of  attention,  though  Protestant  divinity  is  not  altogether  neglected.  The 
last  No.  contains  a  short  notice  of  vol.  2  of  the  Speaker* s  Commentary, 
which  is  however  entirely  descriptive.  We  doubt  whether  'Dr.  Reusch 
can  be  in  earnest  when  he  remarks  ttiat  Bishop  Htrvey  does  not  emend 
the  text  of  the  books  of  Samuel  to  the  extent  recommended  by  Well- 
hausen  in  his  critical  essay.  The  fact  is  that  the  Bishop  regards  the 
Masoretic  text  as  on  the  whole  sound,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  deviations 
of  the  Septuagint. 


New  Publications. 

Anger,  R.     Geschichte  der  messianischen  Idee.    Berlin :  Henschel. 
BiBLiA  Sacra   Latina  Veteris   Testamenti.      Vulgatam  lectionem  ex 
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Gerold's  Sohn. 
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Longman^. 
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Science, 


On  the  Ohlorophyll  OolouriniT'Matters.  [Zur  Kenntniss  der 
Chlorophylifarbstofie  und  ihrer  Verwandten.]  By  Dr.  Gregor  Kraus. 
Stuttgart.     1872. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  work  was  to  draw 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  value  of  the  spectrum 
microscope  in  studying  certain  branches  of  botany,  and  to 
illustrate  its  use  by  showing  what  may  be  learned  by  the 
investigation  of  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  coloured  sub- 
stances found  in  the  leaves  ancl  flowers  of  plants.  It 
appears  that  the  instrument  is  very  little  known  in  Germany, 
and  the  author  expresses  his  regret  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
appreciated  out  of  England.  Having  described  the  Sorby- 
Browning  spectrum  eye-piece  and  other  instruments  used, 
and,  as  I  think,  very  truly  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
having  a  very  bright  spectrum,  without  great  dispersion,  he 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  colouring-matters  of 
plants.  One  great  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  very 
complete  accotmt  of  the  observations  of  previous  experi- 
menters, many  of  which  however  are  of  very  little  more  than 
historical  interest;  since  the  methods  employed  were 
usually  very  unsuitable,  and  the  materials  used  so  impure 
that  the  results  cannot  be  referred  with  confidence  to  any 
one  particular  substance.    The  description  of  the  spectra  of 
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the  different  colouring-matters,  and  the  lithographed  illustra- 
tions, are  in  my  opinion  very  good  and  accurate ;  but  I  am 
compelled  to  differ  from  the  author  in  m^y  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived.  ^ 

In  studying  this  subject  I  have  been  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  the  various  con- 
stituents of  complicated  mixtures,  and  my  own  knowledge 
has  to  a  great  extent  advanced  in  the  sanie  proportion  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  methods  which  could  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  deciding  whether  a  coloured  solu- 
tion was  or  was  not  of  compound  nature,  and  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  different  constituents.     I  have  therefore 
paid  very  particular  attention  to   this  question,  and  have 
been  led  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
alcohol,  and    water,  in  various    proportions,  in   order   to 
separate  the  constituents  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  also  to 
the  employment  of  what  I  have  nzm^d  photochemical  analysis^ 
being  the  use  of  light  as  a  re-agent  to  decompose  some  of 
the  coloured  constituents  and  leave  others,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult, or  even    impossible,  to  separate   them  by   chemical 
methods.     Anyone  who  has  not  tried  them  would  scarcely 
believe  what  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  such  simple  means. 
The  application  of  these  methods,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  coloured  constituents  of  all  the  leading  classes  of  plants, 
especially  those  of  fungi,  lichens,  and  algae,  growing  in 
various  conditions,  have  led  me  to  find  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable   number    of   what    may  be  called  fundamental 
colouring-matters,  which  are  absent  or  occur  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions  in  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  also  in  the 
same  kind,  when  growing  in  different  circumstances,  besides 
a  still  larger  number  of  apparently  unessential  coloured  sub- 
stances, which  may  be  present  or  absent  without  materially 
interfering  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant     I  have 
given  a  general  account  of  these  researches  in  a   paper 
recently  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  on  "  Comparative  Vege- 
table Chromatology,"  and  need  not  describe  them  now ;  but 
the  result^  derived  from  these  methods  lead  me  to  differ 
from  the  author  in  some  important  and  fundamental  parti- 
culars.    In  some  cases  preparations  which  he  looks  upon  as 
different  substances  are  in  my  opinion  the  same,  only  in 
one  instance  mixed  with  one,  and  in  another  instance  with 
another  colouring-matter,  whilst  in  other  cases  he  attributes 
certain   variable   spectra   to  the    same  single    substance, 
modified  by  some  unknown,  and,  is  I  believe,  altogether 
imaginary,  cause,  whereas  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  all 
these  variations  are  due  to  variable  mixtures  of  substances 
well  known  in  an  approximately  pure  state,  having    per- 
fectly definite  and  constant  properties.     For  example,  he 
describes  and  figures  the  spectra  of  the  blue-green  x^olouring- 
matters  from  JDeutzia  scabra,  and    from   Oscillatoria^  and 
shows  that  they  differ  in  constant  and  important  particulars. 
He  hence  concludes  that  they  are  two  distinct  substances 
without    any   simple  and  definite  connexion,  whereas  by 
employing  the  methods  I  have  alluded  to  it  may  be  most 
conclusively  proved  that  what  I  have  called  blue  chlorophyll 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  both,  but  that  it  is  mixed  in 
the  one  case  with  a  substance  found  in  all  green  leaves, 
though  not  in   Oscillatoriae^  and  in  the  other    case  with 
another,  occurring  in  large  quantity  in  Osciiiatoriae  gco^m.  in. 
bright  light,  though  in  relatively  very  small  quantity  in  green 
leaves,  and    even  in  Oscillatoriae  when  grown   in  a  very 
shady  place.     It  is  chiefly   in  the  case  of  the  colouring- 
matters  belonging  to  what  I  have  called  the  xanthophyll 
group  that  the  author  attributes  the  variation  in  the  spectra 
to  some  unknown  cause,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  very  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  show  that  this  variation  is  simply  due  to 
a  variable  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances,  for  it  would 
lead  to  loose  and  inaccurate   observations  if  we  were  to 


suppose  that  the  optical  characters  of  any  separate  compound 
could  vary  when  dissolved  in  the  same  liquid.     Oa  the 
contrary,  now  that  it  can  be  shown  by  various  methods  that 
the  solutions  giving  these  variable  spectra  are  mixtures  of 
substances  that  can  often  be  separated,  and  that  the  results 
can  be  easily  imitated  by  artificial  mixtures,  there  is  no 
kind  of  reason  for  supposing  that  in  like  circumstances  the 
optical  characters  of  any  of  the  separate  constituents  are 
variable.      Not  only  is  it  important  to   establish  this  fact, 
but  by  distinguishing  the  different  constituents,  and  deter- 
mining their  relative  quantity  in  different  cases,  we  have  a 
perfectly  simple   and  intelligible  method   of  comparison, 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  the  case.     The  value  of  such 
principles  in  studying  comparative  vegetable  chromatology 
will  be  seen  at  once,  since  it  enables  us  to  understand  the 
exact    connexion    and    difference   between   the    coloured 
constituents   of    different   classes   of  plants.      With  such 
exceptions  as  these,  which  are  to  be   attributed  in  great 
measiure  to  the  application  of  new  methods  of  research,  I 
must  express  my  high  opinion  of  the  merits  oi  the  work, 
and  I  trust  that  its  publication  will  be  the  means  of  leading 
to  the  more  complete  and  accurate  study  of  a  branch  of 
research  which  will  probably  yield  most  valuable  results ; 
only,  as  I  believe,  these  will  be  derived,  not  from  the  dis- 
covery of  rare  and  exceptional  colouring-matters,  but  from 
the    careful    and    accurate    qualitative    and    comparative 
quantitative  analysis  of  complicated  mixtures  of  the  most 
common  and  fundamental,  which  ma^  not  have  attractive 
properties,  but  yet  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  particular  classes  of  plants.     When  we  thus 
study  the  subject,  and  do  not  ignore  what  might  be  looked 
upon  as  insignificant  details,  it  seems  possible  to  draw  a 
number  of  important  conclusions,  and  to  examine  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  questions  of  biology  from  a  new  and 
independent  point  of  view.  H.  C.  Sorby. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geology, 
The  Ancient  Glaciers  of  the  Sierras. — Prof.  Le  Conte,  aTier 
having  lived  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  camp  on  the  Sierras  of  Caliifomia, 
has  published  a  description  (Amer.  Jour.  ofSciince  and  Art^  No.  29, 
1873,  P-  3?5)  of  the  existing  evidences  of  former  extensive  glacial  action 
in  that  region.  The  district  examined  comprises  the  Yosemite  or  Mer* 
ced,  Tuolumne,  Lake,  and  American  River  valleys ;  and  Bloody  and 
Carson  canons,  with  their  tributaries.  In  all  distinct  traces  of  glacial 
scoring  and  polishing  are  visible  though  much  obliterated  in  many 
places  by  the  disintegration  of  the  coarser  and  more  friable  granite 
rocks;  numerous  moraines  were  likewise  recognized.  The  lower  part 
of  Little  Yosemite  Valley  is  strewed  with  erratics  of  &  coarse  porphyritic 
granite,  the  felspar  crystals  of  which  are  often  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  stand  out  from  the  weathered  surfaces  .so  as  to  resemble  a 
coarse  conglomerate  or  breccia.  These  were  traced  up  Felspar  Valley 
to  their  pa,rent  rock  the  Cathedral  Peak  and  other  similar  peaks  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  track  of  the  Tenaya,  one  of  the  tri- 
butaries of  the  Yosemite  glacier,  which  emerged  from  the  Cathedral 
Peak,  acres  of  glaciated  surfaces  are  to  be  found  of  so  smootli  a  surface 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ride  over  them ;  rock  basins  are  also  abundant. 
Owing  to  the  porphyritic  character  of  the  granite,  the  faces  present  the 
appearance  of  polished  brecciated  marble.  Above  Lake  Tenaya  ap- 
pears a  mass  of  granite  800  feet  in  height  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  polished  on  every  side  as  well  as  over  its  top,  where  it  is  rounded 
like  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise.  The  Tuolumne  glacier  from  its  source 
in  Mt.  Lyell  to  the  mouth  of  Hetchy-hetchy  Valley  must  have  been  at 
least  forty  miles  in  length,  and  have  had  many  tributaries,  all  of  which 
met  above  Soda  Springs.  Near  this  point  and  in  the  track  of  the 
glacier,  stand  two  masses  of  rock  from  500  to  800  feet  high,  which  are 
smoothed  and  rounded  on  every  side  and  on  the  summit,  being  perfect 
examples  of  moutonnie  forms  on  a  large  scale.  The  main  branch  of 
this  great  glacier  still  exists,  not  as  a  true  glacier,  but  as  a  mass  of  snow 
and  nev^,  still  it  exhibits  differential  motion  and  has  a  well  marked 
terminal  moraine,  about  twenty  feet  high,  fifty'  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  about  one  mile  long.  The  movement  was  determined  by 
driving  stakes  along  a  line  across  the  snow  ;  when  examined  after  forty- 
six  days  they  had  moved  as  follows  : — No.  i,  11  in.  \  No.  2,  18  in. ; 
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No.  3,  34  in. ;  and  No.  4,  which  was  near  the  middle,  47  in.  The 
frozen  mass  occupies  a  sheltered  cove  in  the  vast  amphitheatre  formed 
by  Mt.  Lyell  (I3f300  feet  high),  Mt.  McClare  and  other  unnamed 
peaks,  and  is  about  one  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Among 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierras  are  mmy  more  similar  remnants  of  the 
ancient  glaciers.  Bloody  Cailon  exhibits  admirable  examples  of  the 
two  kinds  of  glacial  lakes,  those  contained  in  rock  basins  scooped 
out  by  glacial  erosion,  and  those  accumulated  behind  terminal  moraines ; 
the  latter  graduate  insensibly  into  marshes  and  meadows  at  the  lower 
levels.  From  the  top  of  Mt.  Dana  more  than  fifty  of  these  lakes  and 
marshes  can  be  counted.  The  scorings  in  Carson  Cailon  are  those  of  a 
glacier  fifteen  miles  long  and  three  to  four  miles  wide,  which  descended 
in  a  southerly  direction  along  Hope  Valley  and  then  turned  at  nearly 
right  angles  into  the  Carson  CaSon.  Prof.  Le  Conte  believes  that  the 
deep  narrow  cafions  of  the  Sierras  have  been  **  sawn  out  **  by  the  action 
of  glaciers,  and  that  the  coarse  **  perpendicular  cleavage  "  structure  of 
some  of  the  granite  has  determined  *'  the  peculiar  verticality  of  the 
walls."  He  points  out  that  the  erosion  in  this  region  has  been  enor- 
mous, for  in  addition  to  the  whole  thickness  of  the  slates  which,  as  is 
shown  by  various  still  existing  patches,  must  once  have  covered  the 
whole  of  the  granite,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  thousand 
feet  of  granite  have  also  been  removed.  The  highest  peaks  are  com- 
posed of  slate,  the  higher  valle3rs  of  granite  ;  lower  down,  the  Cathedral 
jind  other  peaks  and  ridges  are  of  very  coarse  felspathic  granite.  The 
erosion  here  has  been  through  at  least  2,000  feet  down  to  the 
harder  and  more  siliceous  granite.  Still  lo)ver,  about  Yosemite,  only 
this  harder  granite  exists,  the  slate  and  the  softer  granite  having  been 
entirely  removed. 

The  Silurian  Formation  on  the  Dniester.— In  a  letter  to  Prof. 
Geinitz  {Neuts  Jahrh.  fiir  Min.y  1873,  Part  2,  p.  169)  F.  Schmidt  gives 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  fossils  and  their  giument  in  tlie 
Silurian  which  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  in  Podolia  and 
Galicia,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society 
of  St.  Petersburg.  He  finds  the  beds  identical  with  those  of  the  Ludlow 
group  in  Oesel  and  Gothland,  and  regards  them  as  a  continuation  of 
Baltic  Silurian.  In  Podolia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamenetz,  the  prevailing 
rock  is  coral  limestone  which  encloses  Stremalopora,  HdioliteSy  and  La^ 
bichia  conferia,  as  well  as  Euomphalus  alatus,  Lucina  prisca^  and 
Pentamems  galeatus,  all  being  characteristic  species.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  thin-bedded  calc-marl,  both  underlying  a  clay-bed  containing 
no  fossils.  The  deposits  in  Galicia  are  characterized  by  thin  beds  of 
lime-stone  interlaminated  with  slaty  clay  and  abounding  in  Tenlaculites 
ornatus  and  tenuis,  and  LeperdUia  baltica;  Orthonota  rotunda  and 
Pterirua  retroflexa  are  likewise  present.  Individual  shields  of  Pteraspis 
are  not  rare.  The  lower  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  is  but  sparsely 
developed  on  the  Dniester,  only  two  localities  being  known  which  can 
with  certainty  be  identified  with  the  Wenlock  group.  They  are,  the 
grey  marl  near  Studenitza  and  Kitaigorod  in  Podolia,  bearing  the 
characteristic  Wenlock  shells  Spirifer  radiatusy  Orthis  elegantula,  Lep' 
taena  transversalis  and  others ;  and  a  greenish-grey  marl  which  extends 
from  Mot-Biskupje  to  Borsczow  in  the  Niklawa  valley,  which  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Orthis  hybrida,  Strophomena  pecten  and 
Jilosa  and  a  fe^  new  forms. 


Physiology, 

Phyfidology  of  the  Brain.— At  the  recent  congress  of  German 
naturalists  at  Berlin  M.  Flechsig  gave  an  account  of  some  investiga- 
tions he  had  made  on  the  development  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
central  nervous  system  of  the  human  brain.  The  observations  of  M. 
Flechsig  were  made  on  foetuses  varying  in  age  from  4J  months  to  5,  6, 
and  7  months,  on  one  foetilis  of  7  J  months,  on  one  which  had  only  lived 
one  day,  and  on  others  which  had  lived  for  some  time.  He  finds  that 
the  process  of  development  in  the  brain*  follows  a  definite  type  for  a 
different  period  both  of  intra  and  of  extra  uterine  life.  Certain  well  defined 
tracts  turn  white  whilst  others  retain  their  grey  colour.  Extra  uterine 
life  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  which  before  birth  possesses  only  a  whitish  colour. 
The  optic  "thalami  do  not  become  white  until  the  third  day  after  birth. 
The  phenomena  thus  presented  are  identical  on  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

Kew  Mode  of  Bstimatingr  the  Absolute  Quantity  of  Blood  con- 
tained in  the  Body.— It  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  process  of 
bleeding  to  death,  though  several  vessels  may  have  been  simultaneously 
opened,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  blood  remains  in  the  smaller 
vessels  of  various  organs.  Welcker  proposed  to  estimate  this  quantity 
by  washing  out  the  vessels  thoroughly  with  pure  water,  and  comparing 
the  colour  of  the  washings  with  certain  standard  test-solutions  pre- 
viously prepared  by  the  dilution  of  known  quantities  of  blood  with 
definite  quantities  of  water.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Heiden- 
hain,  Bischoff,  Panum,  Gescheidlen,  Ranke,  and  Spiegelberg.  Brozeit 
has  recently  made  iise  of  another  method  suggested  by  v.  Wittich ;  he 
obtains  the  Haematin  from  a  definite  quantity  of  the  blood  by  means  of 
ether  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  constitutes  a  standard.  The 
quantity  obtained  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  washing  is  then 


ascertained,  and  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  washings  is  then  easily 
ascertained.  Steinberg  having  noticed  that  some  difliculty  exists  in  esti- 
mating the  fine  Shades  of  colour  in  Welcker's  colorimetric  method,  dilutes 
a  definite  quantity  of  the  natural  blood  of  the  animal  till  a  green  colour 
appears  in  the  spectrum.  The  washings  are  diluted  till  the  same  band 
is  developed  and  data  are  thus  obtained  for  the  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  blood  contained  in  the  washings.  Carrying  out  this  plan  Steinberg 
finds  that  the  total  quantity  of  bl^sd  in  the  rabbit  is  „,  to  „,  of  the 
weight  of  its  body.  In  the  guinea-pig  the  weight  of  the  blood  to  that 
of  the  entire  body  is  as  I  :  i2'o — 12*3  ;  in  an  adult  dog  as  i  :  11*2 — 
12*5  ;  in  a  puppy  as  I  :  i6*2 — 17*8  ;  in  an  adult  cat  as  I  :  10*4 — ti'9  ; 
in  a  kitten  as  i :   17*3 — t8'4  ;  and  in  an  adult  fasting  cat  as  i  :  17*8. 

The  Source  of  the  Urea  of  the  Animal  Body.— In  the  Zdtschrift 
fiir  Biologic  Dr.  O.  Schultzen  and  M.  Nencki  discuss  the  question  of  the 
probable  nature  of  the  secondary  compounds  which  immediately  precede 
the  production  of  urea  in  the  animal  oeconomy  (see  also  the  A^ademy^ 
iii.,  331).  It  has  long  been  known  that  albuminous  substances,  if  acted 
on  by  acids  or  alkalies  or  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  yield  leucine,  tyrosine 
glycocoU,  &c.  Dr.  Schultzen  and  M.  Nencki  hold  that  these  are  the 
preliminary  stages  of  urea.  To  reduce  it  however  as  far  as  practicable  to 
certainty  they  diminished  the  food  of  a  small  doe  till  a  minimum  of  urea 
was  eliminated.  Then  on  certain  days  a  definite  quantity  of  one  or 
other  of  the  above  substances  was  administered,  and  the  amount  of  urea 
eliminated  on  this  and  the  following  days  was  carefully  estimated  by  the 
method  of  Bunsen.  It  was  found  that  acetamide  caused  very  slight 
increase  in  the  amount  of  urea.  Ten  grammes  of  glycocoU  caused  an 
increase  of  nine  grammes  of  urea  ;  leucine  acted  like  glycocoU  ;  tyrosine 
on  the  other  hand  caused  no  material  increase,  but  was  found  both  in 
the  faeces  and  urine.  The  autliors  conclude  that  the  amido-acids  form 
the  urea,  but  not  by  a  simple  process  of  disintegration,  since  in  one 
molecule  of  urea  there  are  two  atoms  of  nitrogen,  whUe  in  one  atom  of 
amido-acid  there  is  but  one  atom  of  that  element.  They  believe  that 
albuminous  substances  split  up  into  amido-acids  and  non-azotised  com- 
pounds. The  amido-acids  form  urea  and  the  non-azotised  bodies  under- 
go further  oxiclation  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 


Botany, 

The  Gtonidia  of  Lichens. — In  the  Annales  des  Sciences  NatureUes 
(Botani(^ue),  vol.  17,  M.  E.  Bomet  records  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  gomdia  of  lichens,  made  on  species  belonging  to  sixty  different 
genera.  The  conclusion  to  which  his  examination  has  led  the  writer 
is  that  the  relations  of  the  hypha  to  the  gonidia  of  lichens  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  exclude  the  possibility  of  one  of  these  organs  being  pro- 
duced'from  the  other  ;  the  theory  of  parasitism  being  the  only  one  which 
can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  relations.  He  believes  that  in 
every  known  instance  the  gonidia  of  lichens  can  be  produced  upon  a 
species  of  alga. 

The  whiter  propagation  of  Duckweed.— In  the  American  Nd- 
turalist  for  May,  Prof.  T.  D.  Biscoe  gives  an  interesting  account,  illus- 
trated by  drawings,  of  microscopic  work  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  mode  by  which  the  minute  white  **  winter  fronds  "  ot  Lemna 
pelyrrhiza  develop  info  the  well-known  green  summer  flowering  and 
rooting  fronds.  He  finds  that  the  rudiments  of  both  leaf- buds  and 
roots  are  to  be  detected,  by  careful  dissection,  in  the  apparently  dead 
winter  fronds. 

The  Pertmaation  of  Cereals.— Mr.  A.  S.  WiUon  contributes  to  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  May  24th  some  additional  notes  on  this  impor- 
tant and  miich  controverted  subject,  difieringin  some  respects  from  those 
already  recorded.  He  agrees  with  Delpino  in  believing  that  insects 
have  no  share  in  the  fertUisation  of  cereals,  and,  like  that  observer,  does 
not  think  it  correct  to  maintain  that  the  wind  is  the  agent  in  the  same 
sense  that  this  is  asserted  of  dioecious  plants.  The  essential  agency  is  pro- 
bably the  sudden  extension  of  the  filaments  causing  a  few  grains  of  pollen 
to  be  emptied  out  of  the  anthers  before  they  are  entirely  ejected  from 
the  flower.  In  the  case  of  rye  this  extension  of  the  filaments  takes 
place  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Before  flowering  the  filaments  will 
be  found  to  measure  about  i,  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes  or  less  from  the  instant  the  pales  begin  to  open  the  filaments 
will,  in  many  cases,  have  extended  to  !«  of  an  inch,  the  whole  of  the 
pollen  having  fallen  out,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grains  which  proba- 
bly cause  the  fertilisation.  Mr.  Wilson  questions  the  accuracy  of  Hilde- 
brand's  statement  (see  Academy ,  vol.  iv.  p.  94)  that  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  of  barley  never  open,  at  all  events  in  Scotland  ;  as  also  another 
statement  by  the  same  writer  that  the  flowers  of  the  oat  do  not  open  in 
wet  weather.  Although  clouds  of  pollen  may  be  seen  passing  over  a  field 
of  wheat,rye,  barley,  or  oats  on  a  windy  day,  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
consider  it  by  any  means  proved  that  cross- fertilisation  takes  place  in 
this  manner. 

Development  of  the  Ovule  €uid  Fertilisation  In  Primulaceae.— 
Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan  read  a  very  important  paper  on  this  subject  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  held  June  19th.  He  controverts  the 
published  views  of  Duchartre  that  the  "free  central"  placenta  of 
P/imulaceae  is  formed  perfectly  free  within  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  an<l 
never  at  any  time  lias  any  connectidh  with  the  ovarian  wall,  and  finds 
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on  the  contrary  that  the  placenta  and  ovarian  wall  separate  from  one 
another  by  a  process  of  differentiation.  The  ovules  are  of  very  simple 
structure,  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  single  integument  covering  the 
embryo-sac  ;  there  is  no  inner  mtegument  and  no  nucleus.  The  fower 
part  of  the  style  consists  of  dense  tissue  absolutely  impermeable  to  the 
pollen-tubes ;  and  even  if  these  were  able  to  enter  the  ovary  in  this  way 
they  would  be  quite  unable  to  reach  the  micropyle  of  the  ovule,  from  its 
close  contiguity  to  the  placenta.  Prof.  Duncan  has  traced  the  course  of 
the  pollen>tubes  from  the  base  of  the  style  through  the  loose  tissue  of 
the  placenta  itself,  from  which  they  emerge  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bournood  of  the  micropyles  of  the  ovules,  which  they  then  enter. 


New  Publications. 
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History. 

The  Ecui'ly  History  of  the  Property  of  Married  Women,  as  col- 
lected from  Roman  and  £midoo  Law.  A  Lecture  delivered  at 
Birmingham  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  March  25tb,  1873. 

In  this  lecture  (which  is  reprinted  for  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Committee)  Sir  H.  Maine  sketches  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  women,  and  shows  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  larger  process  by  which  the  children,  and  in  fact  all 
parts  of  the  family,  have  been  gradually  set  free  from  the 
despotic  power  of  the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  ascending 
line,  to  whom  the  patriarchal  family  was  absolutely  subject 
In  Roman  law  the  wife  ultimately  acquired  full  rights  over 
her  own  property,  but  the  Brahminical  lawyers  succeeded  in 
checking  the  process  of  emancipation  after  it  had  proceeded 
some  way  in  the  same  direction  as  at  Rome ;  and  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  childless  widow  in 
Bengal  enjoyed  her  husband's  property  for  her  life,  the 
custom  of  widow  burning  was  introduced  as  a  religious  duty 
to  get  rid  of  her  and  her  rights,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of 
her  family  that  the  rite  shall  be  performed,  which  seemed  so 
striking  to  the  first  English  observers  of  the  practice— a 
practice  which  has  no  warrant  whatever  in  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Hindoo  law  and  religion.  In  all  this  Sir  H. 
Maine  is  only  condensing  what  is  already  known,  though  he 
takes  a  larger  view  of  the  subject  than  is  common;  but  he 
<:ondudes  with  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  consequences 
of  Augustus'  law  compelling  opulent  parents  to  create  por- 
tions {dotes)  for  their  marriageable  daughters.  The  Christian 
Church,  which  strove  to  maintain  the  beneficent  Roman  law, 
tried  to  secure  for  the  wife  a  provision  of  which  the  husband 
could  not  wantonly  deprive  her,  and  which  would  remain  to 
her  after  his  death,  and  hence  the  promise  of  the  husband  in 
the  Marriage  Service^  "  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow,"  a  formula  which  at  first  sight  is  puzzling.  Hence 
the  very  strong  feeling  in  France  in  favour  of  aotation^  or 
portioning  of  daughters.  Hence  too  the  admirable  contri- 
vance in  the  Code  Napoleon  of  having,  so  to  speak,  model 
settlements  set  forth  ready-made  in  the  law,  which  may  be 
adopted  or  not  at  pleasure,  and  if  adopted  require  only  a 
few  words  on  paper — whereas  an  English  marriage  settle- 
ment of  any  sort  is  cumbrous  enough.  We  have  only  just 
obtained  a  partial  improvement  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act  We  would  point  too  to  the  admirably  dear 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  rule  of  distributing  an  inhe- 
ritance per  stirpes  instead  of  per  capita^  shows  that  a  given 
sjTStem  of  law  has  undergone  development    We  are  glad  to 
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hear  that  the  lecture  is  to  form  part  of  a  forthcoming  work 
by  the  eminent  author. 

We  would  draw  attention  to  Laveleye's  article  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  for  June  i,  on  the  Swiss  "  Allmends," 
that  is,  the  property  held  in  common  by  the  villagers  and 
other  small  bodies,  by  a  custom  of  law  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  those  primitive  times  which  Sir  H.  Maine 
describes  in  his  Village  Communities,  Laveleye  strongly 
urges  the  political  importance  of  the  system  as  tending  to 
prevent  the  frightful  struggle  between  the  richer  and  poorer 
classes  which  seems  to  threaten  modem  society.  The  de- 
tailed account  of  the  mode  of  using  the  common  woodlands, 
pastures,  and  commons  is  most  valuable.     C.  W.  Boase. 


Fasti  Monastici  M7\  Sazonici.  By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch .  (Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. )  Triibner 
and  Co. 

A  COMPLETE  index  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Kemble's 
Codex  Diplomaticus  and  other  similar  collections  has  long 
been   a   desideratum.       Mr.   Birch  has  partially  supplied 
the    want     by   compiling   a  comprehensive    list    of    the 
heads     of   religious    houses     in     England    and     Wales 
during    the  Saxon   period,   and    promises  further  lists  at 
a  future  time.       He  has  of   course    made    full   use    of 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,  Hardy's  Fasti^  and  other  works — ten 
in  all ;  and  has  prefixed  a  chronological  list  of  300  religious 
houses  established  in  England  and  Wales  previous  to   the 
Norman  Conquest     Mr.  Birch  had  prepared  the  way  for 
his  work  by  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  succession  of  the 
Abbots  of  Malmesbury,  and  we  are  also  indebted  to  him  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  himself.     It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by* means 
of  such  carefully  prepared  lists  that  we  can  gradually  attain ' 
greater  accuracy  in  dating  the  early  charters,  as  the  lists  of 
witnesses  (bishops  and  abbots  always  forming  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them)  are  often  our  best  means  of  fixing  the  date. 
The  same  lists  help  us  in  detecting  the  numerous  forged 
charters,  as  people  are  often  made  to  sign  as  witnesses  who 
were  dead  some  time  before  or  were  not  contemporaries  at 
all.    Of  course  too  every  improvement  in  dating  the  names 
accurately  in  one  charter  helps  us  as  to  the  relative  chrono- 
logical position  of  others,  and  gives  us  firmer  standing  ground 
for  our  early  history.     We  hope  Mr.  Birch  will  be  able  to 
still  further  add  to  and  improve  his  list,  and  would  suggest 
that  some  more  names  and  dates  may  be  got  from  the  various 
monastic  chronicles,  which  sometimes  give  things  wanting 
in  Dugdale,  as  even  the  last  edition  of  the  Monasticon  is 
executed  in  a  very  unequal  manner.     Something  too  may  be 
got  from  Boniface's  and  Alcuin's  Letters,  and  others  in  Jaff(^'s 
Monummta^  e.g.  Guthbert,  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow 
767  X  781  in  JafF(f  3,  p.  289-90  and  300;  Eaba  of  Malmes- 
^^^y  3i  300  'y.  3»  97  gives  the  date  735  for  Duda;  3, 166  sup- 
plies Sigebald  of  Chertsey  732  x  746;  3,31  perhaps  gives 
an  abbess  Sigegyth  before  705.     It  would  be  convenient  to 
have  the  Latin  names  of  the  monasteries  added;  and  a  few 
more  identifications,   e^.  Nursling  1=  Nutshalling  between 
Winchester  and  Southampton.     How  much  correction  is 
needed   in.  the    common  lists  William  of    Malmesbur/s 
inaccurate  account  of  Glastonbury  sufficiently  shows.      In 
p.  28  Mr.  Birch  suggests  Newminster  as  the  place  where  the 
old  Saxon  calendar  printed  by  Hampson  originated.      It 
has  been  already  suggested  in  our  columns  that  it  was  formed 
at  Malmesbury.     We  understand  that  Mr.  Birch  is  about  to 
print  this  calendar  together  with  other  matter,  and  give  a 
fuller  list  of  the  obits  entered  on  it  than  Hampson's  space 
allowed  him  to  do.     We  trust  his  new  publication  will  soon 
enable  us  to  report  his  final  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

C.  W.  Boase. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Dr.  Adolf  Schwarz'  pamphlet  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Calendar 
is  a  work  of  real  value  to  chronologists.  The  author  has,  first  of  all, 
carefully  sifted  the  writings  of  Slonimsky,  Pineles,  and  other  Jewish 
scholars,  without  neglecting  the  chronological  works  of  Ideler  and  others. 
Subjects  which  have  been  studied  for  a  generation  by  such  eminent  men 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  a  large  harvest  to  new-comers.  The 
author  has  perhaps  given  too  much  attention  to  the  astronomical  calcu* 
lations  in  his  last  part,  while  the  history  and  especially  the  Biblical  period 
is  insufficiently  treated.  We  should  rather  have  expected  a  mention  of 
the  Assyrian  calendar,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Samaritan  system  of  the 
Jubilees. 

A  compilation  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  all  students 
of  mediaeval  history  has  just  issued  frofn  the  press  at  Ratisbon.  Its 
title  is  Series  Episcoporum  Ecclesiae  Catholicae^  ed/ P.  Pius  Bonifacius 
Gams,  O.S.B.  The  book  professes  to  include  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Western  Church  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  date  of  publication. 
This  design  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  very  fairly.  As  was  to  be 
anticipate  the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  and  the  (so-called) 
Jansenist  Church  of  the  Netherlands  are  not  included,  but  from  the 
Roman  point  of  view  the  catalogue  seems  to  be  very  complete.  At  the 
end  of  each  table  a  list  of  authorities  is  given.  In  many  instances  these 
lists  are  very  complete,  and  for  the  German  dioceses  especially  are  of 
great  use  in  directing  the  student  to  books  which  otherwise  he  might 
never  have  heard  of. 

An  important  omission  has  been  made  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  ancient  dioceses.  No  sign  is  given  to  indicate  the  point  at  which 
vague  church  tradition  ends  and  history  based  on  record  evidence  begins. 
It  is  no  doubt  important  that  the  whole  muster-roll  should  be  given  in 
each  case,  but  we  ought  to  know  on  every  occasion  whether  faith  or 
reason  be  the  faculty  that  has  guided  the  compiler. 

We  would  draw  attention  to  the  26th  volume  of  the  Histoire  Uuiraire 
de  la  France  (period  of  the  fourteenth  century).  In  it  Paulin  Paris, 
completes  his  account  of  the  early  French  chansons  de  geste,  and  en- 
deavours to  trace  the  connection  between  the  successive  poems  and  poets. 
Haureau  analyses  the  extant  volumes  of  early  sermons  preached  at  Paris 
during  this  period.  The  mixture  of  French  words  and  sentences  with  the 
Latin  is  very  curious,  and  the  familiar,  not  to  say  gross,  tone  of  some  of 
the  preaching  friars  remarkable.  Legends  and  anecdotes  are  introduced 
everywhere :  one  preacher  tells  how  when  he  was  a  child  he  was  afraid 
to  pass  through  the  "  Septem  viis  "  (a  sort  of  **  Seven  Dials  ")  because  of 
the  sort  of  people  who  lived  there.  A  collection  of  ready-made  sermons 
occurs — "Sermones  parati,  Dormi  secure" — a  significant  title.  The 
most  important  of  the  shorter  notices  concerns  Pierre  du  Bois,  the 
audacious  writer  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  whom  commehces 
the  series  of  legists  who  gave  such  powerful  help  to  the  crown  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Church  and  the  feudal  nobles.  We  doubt  the  state- 
ment, p.  461,  about  Pierre  de  Limoges*  library:  "sex  viginti"can 
hardly  mean  "126  volumes  ;"  surely  **  26  "  is  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion, though  classical  Latin  would  have  preferred  "  sex  et  viginti." 


Contents  of  the  youmals. 

Revue  Arch^logique,  Jan. -May,-  1873,  contains  several  series  of 
articles  on  the  excavations  at  Rome  and  in  Cyprus  ;  and  the  Abb^  Cochet 
continues  his  account  of  recent  finds  in  Normandy,  especially  in  the  old 
cemetery  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  where  the  lowest  layers  of  tombs  go 
back  to  early  Christian  times.  £.  Miller  describes  the  inscriptions  he 
has  found  in  Thasos  and  other  Greek  islands,  and  adds  a  fragment  of 
Appian's  Roman  History  (on  Arab  divination).  Bockh's  great  collec- 
tion only  contains  six  inscriptions  from  Thasos,  we  now  possess  more  than 
two  hundred.  Two  new  inscriptions  also  come  from  Skyros.  A  good 
account  is  given  (with  plates)  of  the  frescoes  in  the  underground  church 
of  S.  Clement  at  Rome,  some  of  which  are  later  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  Heuzey  contributes  notes  on  ancient  Macedonia  (Deuriopos 
and  the  course  of  the  Erigon),  and  Rayet  some  late  documents 
from  Patmos,  and  £.  Miller  some  Greek  poems  by,  Theodorus 
Prodromus  in  the  time  of  Manuel  Comnenus  (the  essential  requisite  in 
these  verses  is  to  have  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one).  Perrot 
begins  an  interesting  history  of  ancient  art  in  Asia  Minor.  Lastly, 
Michel  Breal  writes  an  essay  on  the  place  which  comparative  grammar 
ought  to  hold  in  classical  education.  There  are  many  interesting 
short  articles — one  of  importance  on  the  bronze  age,  with  an 
approximation  to  a  date  for  it,  and  a  denial  that  in  South  Europe  it  can 
be  separated  from  the  age  of  iron.  Some  Celtic  notes  may  be  commended 
to  our  scholars. 

liiterarlsches  Centralblatt»  May  24,  describes  Bohm's  important 
catalogue  of  the^  MSS.  in  the  Austrian  Record  Office,  and  criticises 
Palacky's  Urkundliche  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  des  Aussitenkrieges,  vol. 
i.  (1419-28)  and  Sohm's  Die  altdeutsche  Reich* s-  u.  derichts-ver/assung, 
A  very  full  comment  follows  on  Beames*  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
modem  Aryan  Languages  of  India, — May  31  supplies  some  remarks 
on  verses  contained  in  the  new  volume  of  Mommsen's  Corpus  Inscrip^ 
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/ioftum,  on  Lange's  Roman  Antiquities^  vol.  iii.,  and  on  Krebs'  book 
about  Christian  of  Anhalt,  the  adviser  of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  the 
Bohemian  war. — ^June  7  criticises  Nitsch's  book  on  the  early  Roman 
annalists,  and  describes  the  Brescian  lawyer  Albertano's  Liber  Conso^ 
laiionis  et  Consilii^  which  though  a  French  adaptation  became  the  source 
of  Chaucer*s  **  Tale  of  Melibe."  Foumier*s  Le  theatre  fran^ais  avant 
la  renaissance  1450- 1 550  is  praised,  and  Grimm's  translation  of  Vasari's 
Life  of  Raphael  reviewed  a  little  less  unfavourably  than  has  been  done 
in  other  journals. 

In  connection  with  the  early  French  romances  mentioned  above  as 
analysed  in  I  he  H.  L,  de  la  France  we  would  notice  Suchier's  Ueber 
die  Quelle  Ulrichs  von  dem  Tiirlin  und  die  dlteste  gestalt  der  prise 
d'Orenge.  The  story  of  William  of  Orange  forms  a  subcycle  in  the 
Legend  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  poems  on  it  are  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  We  may  refer  to  Ludlow's  excellent  analysis  in  his  Popular 
Epics  of  the  Middle  At^es^  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  known. 
The  introductory  poem  to  the  well-known  Gennan  form  of  the  legend  in 
Wolfram's  "Willehalm"  was  written  by  Ulrich  von  dem  Tiirlin,  a 
Carinthian  poet  in  King  Ottocar's  time,  and  Ulrich  dedicated  it  to 
Ottocar  somewhere  between  1261  and  1275,  perhaps  about  1270.  By 
an  analysis  of  the  MSS.  Suchier  shows  that  in  its  original  form  the  in- 
troduction was  written  in  sets  of  tliirty-one  verses,  a  rhymed  triplet  mark- 
ing the  close  of  each  set.  The  whole  poem  consisted  of  310  such  sets. 
Tiirlin  adopted  the  merest  outline  of  the  story  from  Wolfram,  and  filled 
it  up  from  his  o\vn  imaginative  stores  ;  for  there  were  many  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  told  how  William  took  Orange  and  married  fair 
Orable  the  Saracen  queen,  and  fought  the  great  battle  of  Arleschans 
(the  plains  oT  Aries).  In  Victor  Hugo's  ZJgende  des  Siicles  will  be 
found  a  vivid  modem  version  of  the  early  part  of  the  legend.  Tiirlin's 
**  Willehalm  "  has  come  down  to'us  in  five  recensions,  which  shows  the 
popularity  of  the  story  and  of  the  poet ;  in  its  original  form  it  contains 
9,610  verses  (310  x  31).  It  is  followed  in  the  Heidelberg  MS.  by 
Ulrich's  other  poem,  "The  Knighting  of  Vivian,"  written  in  sets  of 
thirty  verses,  without  the  concluding  triplet.  The  popularity  of  the  story 
in  England  is  shown  by  Ordericus  Vitalis'  statement  that  a  clerk  named 
Ceroid  at  the  court  of  William  the  Conqueror  sang  of  "  the  holy  athlete 
William,  who  after  a  long  knighthood  renounced  the  world,  and  under 
the  monastic  rule  gloriously  did  knight's  service  to  the  Loid."  Orde- 
ricus says  too  *'  vulgo  canitur  a  joculatoribus  de  illo  cantilena." 

Bullettizio  dell'  Instltuto,  March,  contains  a  notice  of  the  prehistoric 
tombs  and  walls  of  Comiculum  (on  qne  of  the  three  peaked  hills  N.E. 
of  Rome),  and  a  review  of  Kiepert  **  On  the  Topography  of  Ancient 
Alexandria" — to  which  is  appended  an  account  of  the  Vatican  MS.  of 
2>ineddin's  "  Account  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,"  which  appears  to  rest 

simply  on  Edrisi's  well-known  book. May,  explains  the  Etniscan 

word  Malavisch  by  the  Latin  mollis,  which  was  originally  molvis,  the 
//  being  (as  in  other  words)  an  assimilation  of  h,  and  the  form  mollusca 
occurs  in  Plautus. — De  Rossi  gives  an  inscription*  relating  to  an 
"arbitrix  emboliarum,"  1.^.  apparently  an  impresaria  of  ballet  girls; 
her  name  Theoro  Bathylliana  seems  to  refer  to  the  rival  pantomimic 
schools  of  Bathyllus  (Mecenas*  freedman)  and  Pylades. — Some  tombs  at 
Corneto  are  described,  one  of  which  has  an  admirable  painting  of  a 
hunting  scene  ;  the  inscriptions  lately  found  at  Rome  and  at  Formiae 
are  printed,  and  a  notice  follows  of  Friedlauder's  new  edition  of  his 
monograph  on  the  letters  CONOB  on  coins,  in  which  he  refutes  the 
objections  to  the  old  interpretation  of  the  letters  OB,  viz.,  that  they  are 
the  Greek  numeral  letters  for  72,  Constantine  having  ordained  that  a 
pound  of  gold  should  be  coined  into  72  solidi. 

AltpreuBsische  Monatschrift  (and  Provlnzialblatter),  April- 
May. — Hipler  contributes  a  notice  of  the  Biographers  of  Copernicus, 
and  Toppen  an  account  of  th6  Marienwerder  low  lands  on  the  Vistula, 
the  embanking  of  which  was  d(ie  to  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights.-*-- A 
review  of  Emler's  Regista  diplomatica  necnon  epistolaria  Bohemian  et 
Moraviae^  vol.  i.  and  ii.  (1253-72),  points  out  the  valuable  references  to 
the  history  of  Preussen,  since  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  twice  led  a  crusade 
against  the  heathen  people  there  in  support  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Helm  reports  that  the  funeral  urns  found  in  Preussen  are  reallyof  clay, 
and  not,  as  some  think,  composed  of  ashes  and  blood. — Perlbach  publishes 
five  letters  of  the  Minorites  in  the  North  German  towns,  1276-82 — 
one  of  them  refers  to  the  Great  Fire  at  Lubeck  in  1276. 
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Philology. 

On  Numerals  as  Sigrns  of  Primeval  Unity  amonff  Mankind.    By 
Robert  Ellis,  B,D.     Triibner  &  Co.     1873. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  shown  praiseworthy  diligence  in  collecting 
and  comparing  the  numerals  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects 
of  the  world,  known  and  unknown.     But  his  success  is  not 
equally  satisfactory.     The  object  of  his  work  is  to  prove  the 
primeval  unity  of  mankind  by  pointing  out  the  fundamental 
identity  of  the  numerals  throughout  the  globe,  and  their 
common  origin    from  words  which    mean   "finger"  and 
"  finger-finger  "  or  "  hand."    The  human  race  is  supposed  to 
have  spread  from  the  Paropamisus ;  the  inhabitants  of  S. 
Africa,  Australasia,  and  N.  Asia  and  Europe  having  started 
first,  and  including  at  least  two  other  rings  of  later  emigrants. 
The  method  by  which  these  results  are  gained  is  simple 
enough.     The  numerals  are  assumed  to  be  derived  from 
words  which  signified  "finger,"  "hand^"  "foot,"  and  the 
like,  either  separately  or  in  composition  with  one  another. 
Any  resemblance  between  these  in  two  languages,  however 
remotely  separated,  is  taken  to  be  a  proof  of  a  common 
origin  ;  and  as  great  laxity  is  allowed  in  the  equivalence  of 
letters,  while  it  is  considered  indifferent  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  what  numerals  or  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
denoted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  resemblances  and  co- 
incidences all  over  the  world.     The  number  of  different 
phonetic  sounds  employed  in  language  is,  after  all,  but 
limited  ;  and  when  we  find  the  English  white  grouped  with 
the  Lesgi  tsa^  "fire,"  tlie  Esthonian  ku^  "  moon,"  the  Bomu 
bul^  "  white,"  the  Hebrew  ckseph^  "  silver,"  and  the  Basque 
gorri^  "  red,"  it  is  plain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  elastic 
principle  by  means  of  which  anything  may  be  made  out  of 
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anything.      Mr.   Ellis  has  revived  the  art  of  making  the 
vowels  count  for  nothing  and  the  consonants  for  very  little. 

If  there  is  anything  which  comparative  philology  lays 
down  clearly,  it  is  that  in  comparing  languages  we  must  set 
aside  all  apparent  coincidences  in  the  vocabulary.     The 
only  legitimate  sign  of  relationship  between  two  dialects  is 
likeness  of  grammar,  structure,  and  phonology.     When  a 
connection  has  once  been  established  by  means  of  these,  we 
may  proceed  to  compare  the  lexicons.     Nothing  is  more 
illusory  than  chance  resemblances  between  words,  with  whose 
history  we  are  unacquainted.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
like  at  first  sight  than  the  North  American  po/omac,  **  river," 
and  the  Greek  wora^o's,  or  more  unlike  than  wig  and  pilus ; 
and  yet  we  know  that  the  words  are  related  in  the  second 
case,  whereas  vora^o^  comes  from  a  root  pd,  "  to  drink," 
while  Potomac  is  a  polysynthetic    compound.     The  canon 
ought  never  to  -be  forgotten  that  we  may  compare  roots  but 
not  derivatives.     Mr.  Ellis,  however,  is  not  even  satisfied 
with  bringing  together  words  of  similar  sound  and  meaning : 
provided  the  letters  may  interchange  in  some  family  of  speech 
— Aryan,  Semitic,  or  Altaic — or  the  vocables  may  represent 
in  one  idiom  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  origin  of  a  like- 
sounding  numeral  in  another  totally  unconnected  language, 
their  relationship  is  regarded  as  indubitable.     Where  other 
means  fail,  the  numerals  are  arbitrarily  divided  into  what 
are  supposed  to  be  their  component  elements  ;  the  Sanskrit 
chatur,  "four,"  for  example,  is  resolved  into  2  +  2  in  the 
masculine  and  i  +  3  in  the  feminine.     But  it  is  in  this  part  of 
the  subject  especially  that  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
to  trace  the  history  of  a  word  are  most  evident.     It  is 
always    dangerous    to    manipulate   the    vocabulary   of   a 
language  with  which  we  are   unacquainted,  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Basque  phonology  would  have  taught  Mr. 
Ellis  that  the  r  in  bederaisiy  "nine"  (i — 10)  and  zortst\  "eight" 
(2 — I  o)  is  euphonic  as  in  the  genitive  and  dative  sing,  of 
the  article  and  personal  pronouns.     So,  too,  hamar^  "  ten," 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  African  omo-ka,   "  finger,"  but 
must  with  Schott  be  referred  to  the  same  source  as  the 
Mordvinian  kdmen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
aboriginal  diversity  of  the  various  races  of  mankind  have 
little  to  fear  from  Mr.  Ellis's  researches.  Indeed,  were  his 
conclusions  founded  on  ever  so  firm  a  basis  they  would  still 
be  insufficient  to  support  his  main  thesis.  Linguistic  and 
physical  unity  are  not  convertible  terms ;  and  those  who 
confound  them  together  show  that  they  have  yet  to  learn 
the  first  principles  of  a  scientific  philology.    A.  H.  Sayce. 


M^lansres  Philolo«rique&    Par  Wilhelm  Naumann.    i.  Prononciation 
du  C  Latin.     Paris  :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacber. 

M.  Naumann  is  determined  to  present  the  Romans  of  the 
classical  period,  will  they  nill  they,  with  a  sibilant  c  before  e 
and  /.  What  is  the  exact  sibilant  which  this  letter  repre- 
sented to  them  is,  he  admits  (p.  79),  hard  to  determine  amid 
the  variations  exhibited^by  the  Romance  languages  ;  and  he 
therefore  thinks  that  the  best  practical  solution  of  the  matter 
will  be  that  every  nation  should  pronounce  its  Latin  Cy  and 
indeed  its  Latin  in  general,  in  its  own  fashion.  This  every 
nation  has  a  perfect  right  to  do;  but,  according  to  M. 
Naumann,  c  before  e  and  i  never  was  pronounced  like  k : 
never,  and  by  no  class  in  Rome.  "  II  n'y  a  pas  une  classe  de 
la  soci^t^  romaine  qui  e<it  accueilli  une  telle  mutilation  de 
rbarmonie  originate,  et  cela  pour  aucun  autre  but  que  pour 
complaire  aux  chim^res  d'une  certaine  coterie  savante  dont 
on  dctestait  toujours  \  Rome  hautement  I'influence  et  les 
theories."  For  this  conclusion,  which  may  be  surprising  to 
some  scholars,  reasons  thick  as  blackberries  are  forthcoming 
through  M.  Naumann's  eighty  pages.     It  has  indeed  been 


urged  by  scholars  who  vaunt  a  seeming  erudition  that  in  the 
age  of  classical  Latin  the  Greeks  transcribed  the  Latin  c^ 
before  whatever  vowel  it  occurred,  by  k  ;  and  conversely 
that  the  Latin  c  represented  the  Greek  k  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  but  then  the  Greeks,  nay  Plautus  himself,  called 
the  Romans  pappapoi, ;  and  what  does  this  imply  but  that 
the  Greeks  were  destitute  of  linguistic  sense  ?  The  Greeks, 
the  captors  of  their  conquerors,  could  never  learn  their  con- 
querors' language.  There  was  an  "  abyss  "  between  the  two 
nations,  created  by  the  "  almost  impossibility  "  which  existed 
for  a  Greek  to  pronounce  Latin  with  correctness.  The  hungry 
Greekling  was  an  accomplished  being,  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  he  lacked,  at  least  in  the  first  century  ad.  :  for 
his  successors  four  centuries  later  improved  in  this  matter, 
and  managed  to  represent  the  sibilant  r  by  a  more  expres- 
sive combination  than  a  mere  k.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  the 
Romans  represented  a  Greek  *:  by  <r,  the  answer  is  plain : 
they  had  given  up  their  own  k.  Why  they  gave  it  up  is 
indeed  at  first  sight  hard  to  see  :  perhaps  the  following  vowel 
was  sufficient  to  mark  the  character  of  the  preceding  con- 
sonant. As  for  the  Goths,  with  their  lukarna  for  luccrnay 
akeits  for  acetum,  &c.,  they  were  writing  in  Greek  characters  : 
and  besides,  there  was  no  c  sibilant  in  Gothic,  because  in 
Gothic  haims  answers  to  the  Latin  civis.  But  indeed,  if 
Gothic  is  to  be  our  guide,  why  should  We  not  adopt  Gothic 
forms  in  the  lump  ?  And  if  Celtic  words,  taken  from  the 
Latin,  represent  the  Latin  ^  by  a  r  (hard)  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  and  a  g  (hard)  in  the  middle,  this  shows  that  the 
Latin  c  had  a  variable  pronunciation. 

Another  argument  advanced  in  favour  of  the  pseudo-science 
which  would  attribute  to  the  Romans  a  guttural  c  before  e 
and  /  has  been  that  there  is  no  hint  in  any  Roman  gramma- 
rian, or  in  Varro,  or  in  Quintilian,  of  any  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  ^r  determined  by  the  following  vowel.  This 
argument  gives  M.  Naumann  as  little  trouble  as  that  fi-om 
transcriptions.  Swift  justly  complains  of  the  absence  in 
Homer  of  all  mention  of  a  save-all,  and  cannot  away  with 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  long  dissertation  upon 
tea.  With  equal  justice  M.  Naumann  finds,  in  the  silence 
of  the  grammarians  on  a  point  which  must  have  obtruded 
itself  upon  their  notice,  an  additional  proof  of  their  incom- 
petence. Varro  was  a  bad  hand  at  etymology :  of  what 
weight  then  can  the  authority  of  a  Roman  grammarian  be 
on  a  point  of  pronunciation  ?  Probably  his  attention  was 
concentrated  on  smaller  points  :  on  the  nature  and  right  use 
of  tjhe  aspirate,  or,  if  so  be,  on  the  difierence  between  Greek 
0  and  Roman  / :  problems  far  easier  of  solution  and  clear 
explanation  than  the  difference  between  a  guttural  and 
sibilant  c. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  in  Latin  and  out  of  it,  are  found 
traces  of  a  "  certain  assibilation  "  of  c  before  e  and  /.  The 
French  found  a  soft  c  in  Latin  when  the  Romans  came  to 
Gaul :  it  existed  in  the  Messapian  dialect,  nor  was  the  Um- 
brian  without  it  The  Oscan  k  and  ^,  apparendy  so  much 
against  us,  were  perhaps  due  to  Greek  influence.  Then 
there  are  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic,  giving  us 
sibilants  as  the  etymological  equivalents  for  Greek  k  and 
Latin  c :  what  indeed  can  be  plainer  than  that  tlie  Latin  c 
represents  the  Sanskrit  /•,  and  that  where  Latin  turned  this 
into  a  guttural  before  a,  o,  and  u,  the  conversion  was  due  to 
the  force  "  d'une  energie  intrins^que  "  ?  There  is  also  the 
Greek  <r<r=  ki  and  Bi  (**  comparaisons  bien  vagues,  il  est  vrai, 
bien  rapidement  jetdes  ici'*)  and  other  etymological  and 
grammatical  facts.  The  author's  conclusion,  in  short  (to  be 
serious  for  a  moment),  is  taken  for  granted  throughout ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  supporting 
it  by  arguments  such  as  those  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  fair  specimen.  H.  Nettleship. 
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ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  LOOKS,  EXPRESSION  BY  MIEN, 
GESTURES,  AND  MODULA  TIONS. 
To  iht  Editor  of  the  ACADEMY. 

A  recent  invitation  to  lecture  before  an  anthropological  society  reminded 
me  of  a  train  ofthought  on  the  above  subject  which  perhaps  might  repay 
fuller  development  than  I  am  at  present  or  may  hereafter  be  able  to 
give  it.  It  may  be  of  use  to  sketch  briefly  the  line  of  ideas  which  1 
should  have  proposed  to  follow  out,  either  in  case  I  should  be  able  to 
return  to  the  subject  at  a  future  time,  or  to  direct  to  it  the  attention  of 
fellow  students  inclined  to  pursue  the  same  inquiry. 

It  is  usual  to  understand  by  the  word  language  nothing  but  articulate 
speech,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  always  more  or  less — and 
chiefly  when  it  aims  at  being  most  forcible — accompanied  by  the 
accessories  referred  to  in  the  above  heading  ;  that  these  accessories  some- 
times even  serve  as  a  substitute  for  speedi,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
communicate  perceptions,  sentiments,  feelings,  thoughts,  and  intentions 
by  their  use  without  any  assbtance  from  articulate  words.  Three  of 
these  accessories — looks,  play  of  feature,  and  modulation  of  voice — seem 
to  agree  in  all  nations  ;  the  fourth,  gestures,  does  so  at  least  in  part,  so 
that  (they  form  the  contucting  element  in  the  reciprocal  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  whole  of  mankind,  in  complete  contrast  to  articulate 
language,  which  makes  itself  felt  as  an  element  of  division  separating 
mankind  into  nations.  These  accessories  of  speech  seem  accordingly  to 
deserve  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  them,  and  this 
on  several  grounds : 

1.  In  themselves,  as  essential  and  very  important  utterances  of  the 
human  soul,  which  require  to  have  their  whole  extent  <z/prehended  in 
order  that  if  possible  their  deeper  causes  may  be  r^mprehended. 

2.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  utterances  of  this  kind  are  common  to 
all  or  many  nations,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  few,  and  wherein  they  differ 
from  each  other,  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  determine  what  part  of 
them  belongs  to  humanity  in  general,  and  what  is  restricted  to  special 
aggr^ations  of  men  hanging  naturally  together.;  what  rests  upon 
universal  laws,  and  what  upon  convention. 

3.  Because  they  make  the  purely  human  origin  of  articulate  speech 
more  easily  intelligible;  for  we  certainly  must  credit  them  with  the 
capacity  of  assigning  to  any  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  the  mean- 
ing which  the  first  man  who  joined  together  these  articulations  and  their 
accessories  was  impelled  or  intended  to  express  by  them. 

4.  Because  they  are  in  like  manner  calculated  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena in  the  development  of  articulate  speech,  or  at  least  to  make 
them  intelligible  and  conceivable.  It  is,  for  instance,  an  undeniable  fact 
that  families  of  nations  belonging  to  the  same  race  have  developed 
families  of  languages  which  from  a  philological  point  of  view  are  per- 
fectly irreconcilable.  Thus  the  Indo-Germans  are  reckoned,  on  physical 
and  psychical  grounds,  as  forming  one — the  so  called  curly-kaired^xz.z^y 
which  also  includes  the  Semito-Hamites,  Basques,  and  Caucasian  tribes, 
and  even  the  Dravidians  of  East  Asia  and  the  Nubians  of  Africa.  These 
national  groups  have  within  historical  times  formed  groups  of  languages 
that  philology  can  neither  connect  with  the  Indo-Germanic  group  nor  with 
each  other.  This  fact  becomes  intelligible  if  we  may  assume  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  these  national  groups  separated  themselves 
from  the  common  root  or  base  of  the  whole  race,  these  accessories  of 
articulate  speech  were  so  far  predominant  over  the  articulate  speech 
itself  that  articulate  sounds  and  sound  combinations  were  used  only  in  a 
few  cases  with  a  connotative  value  assigned  to  them,  or  if  the  practice  of 
giving  a  value  to  them  had  already  reached  a  considerable  development, 
the  value  was  so  little  assured  by  habit  that  after  separation  other  sounds 
and  sound-combinations  might  take  their  place  by  association  with  the 
same  accessories. 

With  respect  to  the  significance  of  these  accessories  of,  05  even  sub- 
stitutes for,  articulate  speech,  it  is  to  be  desired : 

1.  That  travellers  should  pay  great  attention  to  everything  that  seems 
to  bear  in  any  way  upon  the  subject  and  describe  their  observations  as 
exactly  as  possible. 

2,  That  authors  engaged  in  compiling  grammars  of  living  languages, 
instead  of  limiting  their  attention  to  immediate  practical  acquirements, 


should  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  thought  that  it  is  the  bosi* 
ness  of  a  scientific  grammar  to  characterize  and  describe  as  accoratdy 
as  possible  all  the  means  of  which  a  language  makes'  use  in  order  to 
attain  to  complete  understanding  of  the  communications  exchanged  in 
living  intercourse.  An  exact  description  of  the  above  mentioned 
accessories  of  articulate  speech  might  certainly  be  begun  with  living 
languages,  and  completed  by  degrees.  It  would  give  to  the  grammars 
of  the  latter  a  value  as  compared  with  those  of  the  dead  languages 
which  could  never  be  surpassed,  hardly  indeed  equalled  in,  importance 
by  the  deeper  insight  which  these  give  us  into  the  construction  and 
development  of  artictdate  speech.  Theodor  Benfey. 


THE  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELUGE, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 
Sir, — In  my  article  on  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Deluge  m  the 
Academy  for  April  I5th.l  noticed  the  geographical  difficulty  which  alone 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  identifying  the  Tam-zi  of  the  story 
with  Anu  or  Susru.  Nizir,  where  the  Babylonian  ark  rested,  lay  east- 
ward of  Assyria ;  whereas  Guti  or  Kutu,  which  is  called  "  the  fortress 
(gisgal)  of  Anu,"  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  country  between 
Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  I  now  find,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  W.  A.  I.,  ii.  51,  i.  21,  Nizir  is  called  a  country  of  Guti  or 
Gutium,  and  tliis  fixes  the  situation  of  the  latter  to  the  north-east  of 
Babylonia,  besides  removing  the  geographical  discrepancy  already 
mentioned.  We  may  thus  understand  how  Sargon  is  able  to  place 
Gutium  between  the  Hittites  on  the  north-west  and  Media  on  the  east. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

June  xpth,  1873. 
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It  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  that  a  society  should  be  formed 
in  England  for  the  systematic  illustration  of  the  Bible  from  a  purely 
archaeological  point  of  view.  Theologians  as  well  as  Orientalists  are 
under  deep  obligations  to  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  who  in 
November,  1870,  conceived  the  idea  of  its  institution.  And  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find  that  so  respectable  a  portion  of  the  general  public  bal 
responded  to  the  appeal  for  funds.  The  tranquillizing,  liberalizing  effect 
of  such  a  society  as  this  will,  we  trust,  be  perceptible  in  the  gradual 
diminution  of  those  ungenerous  suspicions  which  now  harass  the  mvesti- 
gators  of  Biblical  antiquities. 

We  have  now  before  us,  completed,  the  handsome  and  well-printed 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  society.  It  is  therefore  not  in- 
opportune to  inquire  how  far  the  promises  of  the  founders  have  been 
redeemed  and  their  anticipations  realized.  A  society  supported  by  such 
eminent  names  as  the  present,  and  so  firmly  rooted  in  public  estimation, 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  flattery,  and  court  an  unbiassed  criticism.  In 
the  first  place  theological  neutrality  has  been  strictly  maintained— a  con- 
dition of  primary  importance  for  its  well-being  which  deserves  to  be 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  both  writers  and  speakers  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society.  Secondly,  the  scope  of  the  institution  has  been  interpreted 
with  praiseworthy  liberality,  as  is  shown  by  the  admission  of  such  ap- 
parently remote  subjects  as  the  Cypriote  inscriptions  and  the  hieroglyphic 
tablet  of  Alexander  described  by  Dr.  Birch.  Thirdlv,  its  scientific 
character  has  been  adequately  though  far  from  universally  maintained. 
It  would  be  useless  to  judge  the  Transactions  of  so  mixed  a  body  by  too 
severe  a  standard  of  scholarship.  We  must  be  thankful  if  only  a  few 
of  them  are  distinguished,  either  by  the  publication  of  firesh  material,  or 
by  a  criticism  of  facts  new  or  old  based  throughout  on  definite  principles. 
There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  but  few  papers  in  this  volume  which  satisfy 
a  high  standard  of  criticism,  few  which  are  not  to  some  extent  injured, 
from  a  scholar's  perhaps  too  partial  point  of  view,  by  a  regard  for  the 
**  general  reader,  or  by  want  of  sound  method  and  sufficient  width  of 
knowledge.  Even  such  learned  and  really  gifted  writers  as  M.  Chabas, 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Cull  will  probably  be  thought  to  fail  in  one 
or  both  of  these  particulars.  But  every  one,  I  think,  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  papers  of  most  permanent  value  are  those  of  Mr.  G.  Smith 
on  the  early  history  of  Babylonia,  of  Mr.  G.  Smith  and  Dr.  Birch  on 
the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  of  Mr.  Sayce  on  the  origin  of  early  Semitic 
civilization,  and  of  Dr.  Kisenlohr  on  the  so-called  Harris  Papjrrus. 

I.  Mr.  George  Smith  gives  extracts  from  the  inscriptions  of  sixty- 
eight  Babylonian  kings.  The  chronology  is  uncertain  till  the  reign  of 
Kara-indas  (cir.  B.C.  1475),  whose  affairs  are  referred  to  in  the  Syn- 
chronous History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  {IV,  A.  I,  ii.  6$).  The 
catalogue  ends  with  Kin-zim,  who  was  finally  put  down  bv  Tiglath- 
Pileser  in  727.  We  learn  (p.  42)  that  aida  in  the  famous  aSda  Martu 
(an  appellation  of  Kudur-maDuk,  identified  by  Rawllnson  with  Chedor- 
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laomer)  is  a  lithographic  error  for  addcu,  king  or  lord,  as  well  as  father. 
On  page  46  we  have  a  story  about  Sargon  I.  which  singularly  resembles 
that  ot  Moses,  just  as  we  have  an  Egyptian  parallel  to  the  story  of 
Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house,  a  Buddhistic  to  that  of  Solomon's  judg- 
ment, and  several  in  various  mythologies  to  those  of  Samson  and  Jonah. 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (p.  272)  also  compares  the  Sargon-story  with  that  of 
Romulus.  On  page  48  it  is  shown  that  the  title  "king  of  the  four 
races"  referred  not  to  "Mesopotamia,  nor  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  but  to  the  four  states  of  Syria ;  cf.  Gen.  x.  23.  On  page  53 
Mr.  Smith  retracts  two  of  his  conjectures  in  Academy^  vol.  ii.,  p.  507. 
On  page  89  a  translation  is  given  of  a  fragment  relating  to  the  Deluge 
which  if  M.  Lenormant  is  correct  {Le  Deluge^  p.  19)  corresponds  to  a 
portion  of  the  legend  lately  translated  by  Mr.  Smith.  Yet  tlie  versions 
do  not  at  all  coincide. 

II.  Mr.  G.  Smith  has  also  the  credit  of  having  discovered  forty  of  the 
fifty-one  or  fifty-four  characters  of  the  Cypriote  sJphabet  or  syllabary,  as 
well  as  several  names,  and  the  personal  pronoun  anuku.  The  first  clue 
was  derived  from  a  mutilated  bilingual  inscription  found  at  Dxdy 
(Idalium)  by  Mr.  Lang,  British  Consul  at  Lamaca.  Mr.  Smith  would 
have  made  further  progress  had  his  knowledge  of  Greek  been  equal  to 
his  talent  for  deciphering. 

III.  Dr.  Birch  s  paper  on  the  same  subject  is  fuller  and  more  interest- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  **  the  general  structure  of  the  language,  and  many 
if  not  most  of  the  w«rds  are  Hellenic,"  yet  **  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
foreign  element  extensively  mixed  with  it,  either  a  Pelasgic  dialect,  or 
else  that  of  an  aboriginal  population,  to  which  must  be  added  words 
that  may  have  been  introduced  by  Phoenician  settlers  or  foreign  con- 
querors.'* Dr.  Birch  gives  the  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  Cypriote 
portion  of  the  bilingual  inscription,  as  well  as  of  an  inscription  on  a 
oronze  plate  also  found  at  Daly.  The  date  of  the  former  is  supposed  to 
b^  about  B.C.  370,  that  of  the  latter  about  353. 

IV.  Mr.  Sayce's  paper  is  perhaps  the  one  most  suggestive  of  new 
ideas.  Afler  ^ome  trenchant  remarks  on  the  difficulties  attending  com- 
parative Semitic  philology,  he  points  i.  to  the  sub-Semitic  dialects  of 
Africa  as  throwing  light  on  the  obscurities  of  Semitic  granmiar,  owing 
to  their  descent  from  a  more  primitive  stage  of  Semitic  speech,  2.  to 
the  inscriptions  and  papyri  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.,  as  exhibiting  the 
development  of  the  different  cognate  dialects,  and  above  all  3.  to  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  have  proved  that  **  a  thick  substratum  of 
Turanian  civilization  underlay  Semitism  in  Western  Asia  "  (p.  298).  The 
receptive  nature  of  the  Semites  has  shown  itself  in  the  lazgely  foreign 
character  of  their  Pantheon,  their  science,  and  vocabulary.  The  Semitic 
traditions  are  equally  Turanian  in  their  origin.  This  part  of  the  essay  is 
too  slightly  worked  out  to  be  quite  convincing,  yet  it  is  dear  that  there 
is  much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  inculcated.  I  am  certain  of 
one  point,  that  the  parallels  copied  sedulously  from  one  commentary 
into  another  between  *'  Genesis  and  the  Zendavesta  "  will  not  for  the 
most  part  stand  examination.  But  I  still  (question  whether  any  single 
key  is  sufficient  to  unlock  the  recesses  of  this  cabinet  of  secrets.  Then 
as  to  the  vocabulaxy,  Mr.  Sayce  thinks  that  **  most  of  the  so-called 
biliteral  roots,  and  words  relating  to  civilized  life,  are  taken  from  Tura- 
nian Babylonia  "  (p.  304).  Thus  */>,  city,  is  the  Accadian  Uru^  which 
is  translated  by  the  Assjnrian  dlu  =Heb.  dhel,  tent.  "  This  tsdces  us  back 
to  a  time  when  the  Semite  nomade  lived  in  tents,  and  had  to  derive  his 
idea  and  name  of  'city*  from  his  Accadian  neighbours."  So  again 
gan  (in £an-£dfn)  is  the  Accadian  gun  or  gunu,  enclosure  ;  A^ka/,  palace, 
temple,  is  the  Accadian  ^f-gal,  great  house,  as  was  already  pointed  out  by 
M.  Oppert.  **  Crown  "  is  ega  or  aga  in  Accadian,  egu  or  ag^  or  agagu 
in  A^yrian,  and  **  the  word  in  the  primitive  signification  of  *  circle'  is 
known  to  the  other  Semitic  tongues.  '  I  abstain  reluctantly  from  further 
details  on  this  really  important  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in 
the  mind  of  any  candid  student  of  Assyrian  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
linguistic  relation  as  that  here  describoi  ;  the  question  is  whether  Mr. 
Sayce  has  not  pressed  it  to  an  extreme — ^whether  the  coincidences  may 
not  be  sometimes  accidental,  and  the  Semite  have  had  a  greater  degree  of 
originality  than  is  here  supposed.    Adhuc  subjudice  lis  est. 

V.  Dr.  Eisenlohr  supposes  that  the  great  Harris  Papyrus  contains  not 
only  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  Ramses  III.,  but  also  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  religion  by  Moses  and  the  subsequent  emigration 
of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt.  There  are  certain  discrepancies,  it  is  true, 
between  the  book  of  Exodus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Manetho  and  the 
papyrus  on  the  other  ;  but  these  may  be  surmounted  by  distinguishing 
between  the  nolitical  head  of  the  revolution  and  the  reformer  of  Egyptian 
religion,  i,e.  Moses.  An  article  has  already  appeared  on  this  subject  in 
the  Academvy  vol.  iv.,  p.  33.     I  need  only  add  that  the  text  is  here 

fiven  in  full  with  a  transliteration  and  interlinear  translation,  followed 
y  a  commentary.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Notes  and  Intelligence, 

The  interest  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Biblical  Archaeological 
Society  has  encouraged  a  number  of  leading  Orientalists  to  prepare 
a  series  of  translations  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  texts  for  the  benefit 
of  historical  students.  'The  selection  of  the  records  will  not  be  confined 


to  those  bearing  directly  on  the  text  of  the  Bible,  but  embrace  the  entire 
range  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  literature.  The  first  volume  will  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons,  at  a  price  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.  It  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  has  undertaken  the  general  arnqigement 
of  the  materials. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  writes  to  the  Athenceum  that  he  has  just  received 
firom  Baghdad  (we  presume  from  Mr.  G.  Smith)  a  clay  contract-tablet 
dated  in  the  first  year  of  Evil  Merodach.  This  is  the  nrst  documentary 
evidence  for  the  name  of  this  king,  which  is  thus  seen  to  denote  *'  man 
or  servant,  of  Marduk"  (amil  ^=i  avil).  Sir  Henry  forgets  to  notice  that 
the  true  etymology  has  already  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Schrader  in  his  - 
recent  work  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  A,  T.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  has  suggested  itself  independently  to  very  many 
Assyrian  scholars. 

The  May  number  of  the  Revue  Archiologique  contains  a  letter  from 
M.  Renan  on  the  Inscription  of  Mesha,  on  which  he  has  lately  given  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Collie  de  France.  M.  Renan  only  indicates 
briefly  those  conjectures  which  he  thinks  have  not  yet  been  proposed  by 
other  scholars. 

Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  have  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  new  and  **  inter- 
national "  edition  of  Marsden's  Numismata  Orientalia  to  be  published 
by  subscription.  They  contemplate  nothing  less  than  a  complete  revision 
of  the  descriptive  letterpress  by  the  editor  or  editors  who  have  esta- 
blished a  claim  to  the  confidence  of  scholars  in  each  numismatic  de])art- 
ment.  Besides  the  fifty-seven  original  plates,  fresh  illustrations  will  be 
incorporated  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  woodcuts  or  special  plates. 

We  have  received  information  from  Leipsic  of  the  expectwi  publication 
of  a  Neo-Syriac  Dictionary  with  exact  descriptions  of  the  pronunciation 
and  accentuation,  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of  loan-words.  The  Syriac 
portion  of  the  manuscript,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Cobb,  formerly  missio- 
nary to  the  Nestorians,  was  composed  by  a  Nestorian  named  Mushe  of 
Geog  Tapa  (in  Aderbijan)  ;  the  meanings  of  words  were  added  by  an- 
other Nestorian,  Benjamin  of  Taka,  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Cobb.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  edited  with  a  view  to  publication  by  a  member 
of  the  American  mission  bom  and  bred  in  Urmia. 

The  Philological  Society  has  just  published  the  second  annual  address 
delivered  by  the  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  This  interesting  paper 
contains — besides  the  president's  own  five  reports  on  Phonology^  on  the 
Papers  read  before  the  Philological  Society  in  the  three  years  ending 
31st  December,  1872,  on  Basque  (in  which  he  has  received  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte),  on  the  formation  of  ^ 
English  Dialect  Society,  and  on  Prof.  Max  Muller's  latest  views  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Origin  0/  Language — six  other  reports,  on  Hungarian 
by  A.  J.  Patterson,  on  Sanskrit  lexicons  by  T.  Muir,  on  Sanskrit  gram" 
mars  by  Prof.  Aufrecht,  on  Greek  by  J.  Peile,  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  on  Latin  by  Dr.  W.  Wagner,  on  Early  English  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  English  scholars  will  haxdly 
fail  to  regret  one  omission  :  nothing  is  said  of  the  attempt  now  in  its 
third  year  of  progress  to  alter  our  pronunciation  of  Latin.  The  experi- 
ment is  perhaps  a  dubious  one,  but  surely  it  deserves  to  be  chronicled. 

The  authorities  at  Leiden  intend  to  commemorate  the  three  hundredth 
birthday  of  their  university  by  publishing  a  chronological  list  of  all  the 
students  who  have  matriculated  there  from  1575,  the  year  of  its  foimda- 
tion  by  William  the  Silent,  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  early  pages  of  the  book.  It  is  evidently 
being  produced  with  great  care.  To  Englishmen,  and  perhaps  stUl  more 
to  Scotchmen,  it  will  have  considerable  interest,  as  many  eminent  men  of 
both  countries  were  educated  there  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

The  names  will  of  course  be  taken  verbatim  from  the  register,  and 
as  they  were  inscribed  therein  by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
English  the  surnames  of  some  of  our  countrymen  have  sufiered  no 
little  distortion* 
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some  important  historical  statements.  It  appears  from  them  that 
Abhinanda  belonged  to  a  family  of  Gauda  or  Bengal  Brahmans,  and 
that  his  sixth  ancestor,  Sakti,  emigrated  to,  and  settled  in,  Ddrva- 
bhis^ra,  then  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kdshmtr.  Dr.  B.  how- 
ever believes  that  the  poet,  whom  he  places  about  830-850  A.D.,  did  not 
himself  live  in  Kashmir  but  in  Bengal,  as  is  indicated  by  his  surname 
Gauda  as  well  as  by  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  his  patron,  Dharmapdla^ 
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kenzie.—The  Calendar  of  Tip(i  Sult&n ;  by  P.  N.  Pflmaiya.  [A  calen- 
dar, differing  from  the  ordinary  Muhammedan  one,  said  to  have  been 
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General  Literature. 


studies  of  tbe  Greek  Poeta    By  J.  A.   Symonds.     Smith,  Elder, 

&  Co.    1873. 

More  than  one  of  these  very  rich  »id  musical  essays  have 
been  noticed  in  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  their  first  appear- 
ance. It  need  not  be  said  that  they  gain  by  being  brought 
together,  that  for  instance  the  essay  on  Pindar,  with  its  admi- 
rable fulness « and  actuality,  which  keeps  us  close  through- 
out to  a  single  poet,  whose*  characteristics  are  adequately 
and  imaginatively  presented  in  the  concrete,  finds  its 
natural  complement  and  preparation  in  the  more  abstract 
and  theoretical  treatmoit  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  where 
the  tendencies  and  filiation  of  the  chief  schools  are  admi- 
rably laid  down.  It  is  always  a  gain  too  whdn  a  sincere 
and  earnest  writer,  even  when  he  is  so  dear  as  Mr.  Symonds, 
explains  exactly  die  purpose  of  his  work.  His  principal 
object  has  been  ''to  bring  Greek  literature  home  to  the 
general  reader,  and  to  apply  to  the  Greek  poets  the  same 
sort  of  criticism  as  that  which  modem  classics  receive/'  He 
fears  that  ''  with  this  aim  in  view  "  he  ''  may  have  been  led 
into  extravagances  of  style  :'*  if  is  not  an  extravagance  to  say 
'^  Pindar  combines  the  strong  flight  of  the  eagle,  the  irresis- 
tible force  of  the  torrent,  the  richness  of  Greek  wine,  the 
majestic  pageantry  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  sublime  moods  j " 
but  it  is  something  like  an  extravagance  to  call  this  figura- 
tive eloquence  "  plain  critical  language,"  even  when  it  comes 
after  a  cascade  of  yet  more  gorgeous  similes  About  sunsets 
and  thunderstdrms  and  the  Motettes  of  Mozart 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  bring  Greek  literature 
home  to  the  geneml  reader  unless  the  general  reader  can 
read  6reek  wifli  ease  enough  for  enjo)nnent :  and  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  regret  that  Mr.  Symonds,  who  does  riot 
postulate  this  impossible  conditioti,  has  kept  his  benevolent 
purpose  before  him  witH  so  much  pertinacity.  If  he  had 
been  content  to  Write  for  cultivated  readers  he  might  have 
carried  the  discussion  fiirther  and  have  kept  it  on  a  higher 
level :  as  it  is  the  didactic  and  aest^ietic  tendencies  cross 
each  other,  and  it  cannot  be  said  tbiat  they  always  reinforce 
each  other.  Essays  like  those  on  the  Anthology  and  the 
Satirists  and  <]^nomic  Poets  give  well  selected  information 
pleasantly,  the  quotations  are  relieved  by  well  placed  and  well 


chosen  epithets ;  and  we  come  now  and  then  upon  a  good 
suggestion,  e^.  that  the  pithy  terseness  of  Archilochus  and 
his  ''  racy  epigrams,  in  which  the  subject  was  set  forth  with 
exquisite  point  and  without  circumlocution,  must  have  been 
an  acceptable  novelty  to  an  audience''  jaded  with  epics.  But 
upon  the  whole  they  are  idle  reading :  classical  scholan 
would  be  better  employed  in  re-reading  the  originals  ;  those 
who  are  not  classical  scholars  would  be  better  employed  on 
the  literature  of  languages  which  they  know  or  the  history  of 
periods  they  may  hope  to  understand.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  widi  wliat  .purpose,  didactic  or  aesthetic,  a  learned 
and  accomplished  writer  can  sit  down  to  treat  the  periods 
of  Greek  literature  in  thirty-six  pages.  Mr.  Symonds  escap6i 
as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  he  skips  fi-om  one  summit  to 
another  without  leaving  out  any  or  losing  his  balance :  only 
he  is  rapid  at  the  price  of  being  breathlessr  and  glowing  at 
the  price  of  being  inflated.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have,  to 
say  such  things  of  a  writer  who  proves  even  in  this^imfortu* 
nate  essay  how  well  he  ought  always  to  write. 

The  essay  on  Empedodes  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
sort  of  opulent  grandiosity  of  thought  and  diction  that  b 
highly  appropriate  to  the  subject  The  essay  oa  the  Idyllists 
deserves  higher  praise  y  it  is  nothing  but  pure  nectar ;  if  it 
did  not  contain  a  single  trustworthy  statement  or  a  single 
original  idea  it  would  still  be  worth  reading  for  the  warmth 
and  grace  and  deamess  of  a  style  which  the  author's  example 
encoiurages  us  to  call  fragrant  and  sunny.  And  the  style  is 
very  far  firom  being  the  chief  merit  of  this  brilliant  and 
deUghtfiil  essay  :  the  questions  which  arise  about  the  canon 
of  Theocritus  and  his  disdples  axe  treated  with  a  lumiuQU^ 
tact  which  is  almost  a  substitute  for  a  solution.  Moschus 
and  Bion  are  characterised  with  a  very  rare  combination  of 
fimmess  and  subtlety  with  sympathy,  though  the  critic  xoi^t 
have  spoken  more  gently  of  the  JSurt^a  if  he  had  remem- 
bered that  the  "  casket "  of  Moschus  ,was  the  origmal  of  the 
''  counterpane  "  of  Catullus.  A  zealous  Hellenist  might  even 
maintain  that  the  Greek  idyU  is  better  arranged,  though  the 
Latin  is  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  diief  .value  of  the  essay 
is  in  the  lovely  descriptions  of  Mediterranean  coast  scenery, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  the  writer  brings  out  Theocritus' 
sentiment  for  its  beauties  as  shown  partly  in  his  epithets 
and  still  more  in  his  natural  use  of  the  anthropomorphic 
symbolism  by  which  the  andents  were  able  to  give  concrete 
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shape  to  much  sentiment  which  we  can  only  express  by 
language  which  if  suggestive  is  vague  and  incoherent  The 
account  of  the  myth  of  Acis  and  Galatea  is  especially  good. 
The  idyll  on  Hylas  is  made  the  text  for  some  dainty  and 
circumspect  remarks  upon  the  very  delicate  subject  which 
Mr.  Symonds  by  an  euphemism  which  is  not  too  misleading 
designates  Greek  chivalry. 

The  elementary  contrasts  between  ancient"  and  modem 
tragedy  are  treated  with  great  depth  and  clearness  in  an  essay 
that  is  perhaps  remarkable  rather  for  fulness  of  knowledge 
than  for  originality  of  suggestion  ;  though  there  is  a  new  and 
good  remark,  the  remark  that  the  practice  upon  which  Horace 
founds  his  precept  Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet 
was  originally  determined  rather  by  mechanical  than  aesthetic 
considerations.  Perhaps  it  is  hypercritical  to  notice  that 
tiie  author  has  scarcely- been  enough  upon  his  guard  against 
leaving  an  impression  that  Greek  tragedies  were  deliberately 
constructed  out  of  the  doctrines  whidi  Schlegel  and  others 
have  traced  in  them.  Mr.  Symonds  sometimes  seems  to 
write  as  if  the  art  of  iEschylus  were  as  self-conscious  as  the 
art  of  Plato,  and  this  is  a  most  improbable  assumption  :  the 
very  limited  and  technical  precepts  of 'Lionardo  da  Vinci's 
tr.eatise  on  painting  show  how  late  it  may  be  before  the 
most  subtle  artist  realises  the  theory  of  his  art.  The  final 
essay  on  the  genius  of  Greek  art  is  very  beautiful,  and  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  value  of  <ruxf>pocvv7i  as  a  substitute  for 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  morality,  and  the  selection 
of  Walt  Whitman  of  all  men  as  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  spirit  in  our  own  day  is  a. really  luminous  paradox. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  defect  that  Greek  art  is  treated  too  much  as 
an  ideal  unity  without  making  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  different  races  which  made  up  the 
Greek  nation  and  the  different  periods  of  Greek  national 
life.  Mr.  Symonds  builds  too  much  without  qualification  on 
the  principle  that  sculpture  was  the  typical  Greek  art :  the 
Lesbian  and  Ionian  lyrists  lived  before  sculpture,  which 
was  created  by  Dorian  gymnastic,  and  the  Dorians,  as  he 
points  out,  had  no  indigenous  poetry.  In  &ct,  though  it  is 
almost  ungracious  to  say  so,  Mr.  Symonds'  benevolent 
fervour,  though  it  never  carries  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
refinement  in  expression,  tends  to  become  a  substitute  for 
accuracy  of  thought.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


Bionographs  Personal  and  SodaL      By  Lord    Houghton.      John 

Murray.      1873. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  author  describes  what  he  has  aimed 
at  and  attained,  so  simply  and  felicitously  as  Lord 
Houghton  has  done  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  these  monographs  to  Mr.  Venables  :  **  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  truthful  impression  may  be  produced  by  a 
combination  of  general  and  personal  observation,  which, 
while  it  leaves  the  characters  in  the  main  to  speak  for 
themselves,  aims  at  something  like  a  literary  unity  of 
design.  And  when,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  these  notices, 
this  interest  is  cemented  by  individual  sympathy,  there  is 
a  chance  of  the  production  of  a  more  than  transitory 
record."  It  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  impressions 
of  an  observer  whose  insight  and  opportunities  are  both 
above  the  average  that  he  has  not  ever  chosen  to  carry 
his  analysis  very  far  or  to  mar  his  finished  sketches  by 
a  laborious  completeness.  Another  less  ideal  reason  for 
this  incompleteness  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  three  at 
least  of  the  Essays,  those  on  Landor,  on  the  Berrys,  and  on 
Sydney  Smith,  seem  to  have  been  planned  as  supplements 
to  formal  biographies,  while  that  on  Humboldt  is  apropos 
of  his  correspondence  published  by  Vamhagen.  Lord 
Houghton's  method  varies  little:  he  sketches  a  character  in 
outline;  he  brushes  away  controversies  that  have  gathered 


round  such  points  as  the  alleged  paganism  of  Heine,  as 
the  alleged  indifference  of  Sydney  Smith  to  a  bishopric,  as 
Miss  Berry's  chances  of  mariying  Lord  Orford,  with  a 
few  words  of  easy  authority.  He  seems  to  dislike  discus- 
sion ;  in  dealing  for  instance  with  such  a  subject  as  the 
works  of  Landor  he  searches  for  words  of  lofty  and 
delicate  homage  to  which  Landor's  title  is  incontestable, 
and  is  satisfied  when  he  has  found  them.  When  he  has 
measured  the  depth  of  the  elder  Miss  Berry's  melancholy 
and  assured  us  of  its  genuineness,  and  brought  out  the 
contrast  between  inner  sadness  and  outward  prosperity,  he 
does  not  ask  whether  her  discontent  was  reasonable.  He 
likes  to  rise  at  the  end  of  a  paper  to  consider  some  topic 
of  general  interest  in  the  light  of  the  character  just  de- 
scribed. Thus  Colonel  Selvis  is  an  example  of  the  blind 
disinterested  devotion  of  officers  of  the  Grand  Army  to 
France  and  the  person  of  Napoleon :  Humboldt  at  the  Court 
of  Berlin  suggests  the  relation  between  men  of  thought 
and  men  of  action :  Sydney  Smith  suggests  the  contrast 
between  Parsons  then  and  Parsons  now,  where  we  are  so 
apt  to  think  without  much  reason  that  all  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  the  present. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  paper  on  Cardinal  Wiseman 
lies  in  the  writer's  perception  of  the  irony  uf  his  career;  it 
makes  us  feel  what  a  misfortune  it  was  to  him  from  a 
secular  point  of  view  to  be  set  to  restore  hierarchies  and 
issue  pastorals  from  the  Flaminian  gate.  The  paper  on 
the  last  days  of  Heine  is  full  of  happy  translations  of  well 
chosen  poems,  and  contains  the  very  touching  renrfnis- 
cences  of  a  lady  who  consoled  Heine  at  last  after  having^ 
been  amused  by  him  in  his  brilliant  days  at  Boulogne. 
Of  course  the  paper  on  Sydney  Smith  overflows  with  anec- 
dote, though  those  which  have  appeared  in  Lady  Holland's 
life  are  excluded.  Here  is  an  epigram  manifesUy  prompted 
by  his  regret  for  a  bishopric :  **  They  now  speak  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  and  restrictions  of  the  Episcopal 
Office.  I  only  read  in  Scripture  of  two  inhibitions — 
boxing  and  polygamy." 

The  gems  of  the  volume  however  are  the  social  papers  on 
the  Berrys  and  Lady  Ashburton.  In  the  rest  of  the  book 
we  do  not  get  beyond  a  pleasant  acquaintanceship  (and 
what  an  art  it  is  to  give  us  a  pleasant  acquaintanceship 
with  a  man  like  Landor),'  but  we  feel  we  know  Miss  Berry, 
with  her  pathetic  consciousness  of  strength  in  excess  of 
her  opportunities  hardening  into  something  like  cynicism  ; 
and  though  the  treatment  is  at  once  more  reserved  and 
more  intimate  we  almost  know  Lady  Ashburton,  whose 
impetuous  gaiety  and  aristocratic  frankness  were  indulged 
till  they  almost  amounted  to  genius.  The  paper  on  Lady 
Ashburton  includes  a  tribute  to  Charles  Buller,  with  an 
account  of  two  of  his  immortal  squibs,  one  of  which  (the 
imaginary  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  Fancy 
Ball  at  St.  James')  Lord  Houghton  helped  to  concoct. 
Both  will  be  often  quoted,  as  well  as  the  anecdote  of  Lady 
Ashburton's  reconciliation  with  Thackeray.  Perhaps  the 
very  delicate  and  suggestive  appreciation  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton and  his  relation  to  his  brilliant  wife  gives  us  a 
higher  sense  of  the  author's  powers. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  Lord 
Houghton's  political  and  literary  monographs  which  are 
announced  as  in  preparation  :  but  we  hope  he  will  employ 
another  corrector  of  the  press — his  present  volume  is  very 
incorrectly  printed.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 

We  have  received  a  volume  of  Essays  und  Siudien^  by  Dr. 

Hermann    Eth^,  consisting    mainly  of  reprints  from  various 

German  periodicals.     About  half  the  volume  is  devoted   to 

critiques  of  decidedly  second-rate  modem  German  poets  or 
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novelists,  like  Lappe,  Lange  (Philipp  Galen),  Adolph  Bottger, 
and  others,  whose  exact  degree  of  literary  merit  the  author  be- 
lieves to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  comparative  favour  accorded 
them  by  the  general  run  of  readers  and  reviewers.  It  is  obvious 
that  studies  of  this  class  can  only  possess  a  limited  kind  of 
interest,  and  in  some  cases  the  reflection  suggest*!  it?"''  that 
the  critical  balance  might  be  most  simply  readjusts.  '^.di- 

tional  severity  in  judging  popular  favourites,  instead  oi  more 
scrupulous  recognition  of  the  small  merits  of  authors  who  de- 
serve popularity  as  little,  but  not  less.     In  an  article  on  the 
chief  representatives  of  a  very  popular  school  of  fiction,  '*  the 
transatlantic  exotic  romance,    there  is  a  slight  want  of  pro- 
portion in  the  writer's  judgments,  which  are  careful  and  con- 
scientious to  a  fault,  since  he  for^ts  how  much  contemporary 
fiction  really  falls  iDelow  the  mmimum    standard  of  literary 
intelligence  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  literary  critic  to 
apply  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  serious  critic  apparently  still 
convinced  of  the  veracity  of  Fennimore  Cooper's  delineations 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merits 
of  Bottger's  verse,  which  are  real  as  far  as  they  go,  and  the 
intelligent,  chivalrous  sentimentalism  of  the  unfortunate  Maxi- 
milian of  Mexico  are  well  characterized  ;  Julius  Grosse  deserves 
the  space  accorded  him  as  a  respectable  lesser  light  in  the 
literary  Armament,  and  the  appreciation  of  Richard  Wagner  as 
a  dramatist  is  interesting  because  of  its  parallelism  to  the 
impression  which  his  music  itself  makes  upon  those  who  are 
not  his  fanatical  admirers  and  yet,  unlike  Dr.  Ethd,  do  find 
music  in  his  works.    The  rest  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
subjects  more  nearly  akin  to  the  author's  special  line  of  study, 
i,e,  Persian  and  Oriental  literature.    There  is  a  complete  and 
readable    account    of   the    origin,  fortunes,  and  doctrines  of 
Babism,  chiefly  founded  upon  Gobineau,  an  original  romance 
The  Maid  of  Bagdad^  which  is  half  fairy  tale,  half  study  of 
Oriental  scenery  and  sentiment,  a  class  of  work  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  raison  d^etre,  now  that  the  poetical  merit 
of  genuine  fairy  tales  is  as  generally  appreciated  as  their  literary 
and  scientific  importance.    The  article  which  should  have  been 
the  most  interesting  in  the  volurpe,  on  the  relationship  between 
the  legendary  materials  of  Persia  and  the  West,  is  rather  de- 
sultory and  inadequate.    The  author  wastes  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  tracing  parallels,  with  Shakespeare  for  instance,  where  the 
resemblance  is  either  vague  or  accidental  and  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  skeleton  of  the  legend.    Dr.  Ethd  has  not  studied 
the  subject  of  folklore  or  fairy-tales  sufficiently  to  develop  the 
special  faculty  which  seizes  the  essential  kernel  of  a  myth  and 
compares  that,  and  that  alone,  with  the  parallel  traditions  of 
other  lands.    Those  who  have  not  read  either  the  German  or 
the  French  translation  of  the  Shahnameh  will  be  interested  by 
his  extracts  from  that  mine  of  legendary  romance  ;  but  as  he 
promises  in  his  preface  a  "  kritisch  gesichtete  und  erschopfende 
Darstellung  "  of  the  matter  in  hand,  we  are  entitled  to  complain 
that  he  tells  us  nothing  more  than  lies  on  the  surface  respecting 
the  history  in  Persia  of  the  marc  hen  haft  element  of  Firdusi's 
great  work.     In  50  pp.  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  impos- 
sible to  give  a  comparative  account  of  all  the  features  conmion 
to  the  Persian  epics  an^  the  nursery  tales  of  most  countries  of 
Europe,  but  a  Persian  scholar  might,  we  should  have  thought, 
have  done  something  towards  tracing  the  history  of  the  legen- 
dary matter  accepted  purely  as  legend.     Dr.  Ethd  compares 
the  episode  of  Sal  and  Rudabeh  with  the  loves  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  but  it  is  a  much  more  essential  part  of  the  tale  that 
Rudabeh  lets  down  her  long  hair,  to  serve  as  a  ladder  for  her 
lover  to  ascend  to  her  chamber,  an  incident  found  in  the  French 
story  of  Finetta,  in  the  Feniamerone,  and  in  modem  folk- 
tales ;  Firdusi  makes  Sal  decline  the  offer  from  politeness  and 
find  another  mode  of  ascent,  a  piece  of  modern  rationalism 
which  shows  how  cautiously  any  version  of  a  myth  that  rests 
on  his  authority  must  be  received  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  omit  an  incident  which  he  makes  appear  preposter- 
ous shows  the  strength  of  the  tradition  which  he  followed.    Dr. 
Elhd.  again,  compares  the  mysterious  worm  kept  by  Heftwad's 
daughter  and  slain  by  Ardeschir  with  all  the  treasure-guarding 
dragons  of  Norse  and  German  Sagas,  but  he  does  not  refer  to 
Mohl's  conjecture,  which  gne  or  two  phrases  seem  to  make  very 
plausible,  that  there  is  at  least  an  allusion  in  the  text  to  the 
introduction  of  silkworms,  and  the  abnormal,  dangerous  growth 
of  the  reptile  seems  less  akin  to  the  stories  of  dragons  or  snakes 
than  to  the  fancy,  most  frequently  met  with  in  mediaeval  fiction, 
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of  2ui  overgrown  animal  that  preys  upon  its  master  ;  like  the 
Jewish  legend  of  a  fly  as  big  as  a  pigeon  with  copper  beak  and 
u-on  claws  that  preyed,  for  his  sins  against  the  Temple,  upon 
the  brain  of  the  Emperor  Titus. 

M.  Carri^re  contributes  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  Qune 
22  ff.)  an  account  of  the  relations  between  Liebig  and  Graf 
von  Platen,  who  were  fellow  students  at  the  University  ot 
Erlangen,  with  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  early 
life  of  the  great  chemist. 

The  Autobiography  of  Lucas  Geizhofler,  recently  published 
at  Vienna,  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  wandering  scholar  and  professor  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  he  had  the  fortune  to  escape  death  during 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  which  time  he  was  lodging 
at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  a  priest  (of  whose  high  charges  and 
poor  fare  he  complained  in  pathetic  terms]),  by  the  connivance 
of  his  host,  who  stood  at  the  house  door,  in  mil  priestly  garb, 
and  steadily  denied  the  presence  of  any  Huguenot  in  his 
dwelling.  The  memoirs  conclude  when,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
the  writer  settled  at  Augsburg  and  married,  and  are  not  with- 
out interest  as  a  picture  of  the  citizen  life  of  the  period. 

Professor  Hartt,  of  Cornell  University,  has  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Society  some 
valuable  notes  on  the  "  Lingoa  Geral "  of  Uie  South  American 
Indians,  the  modenn  form  of  the  old  Tupf  language,  which, 
however,  has  changed  so  much  from  that  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  200  years  ago  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible  to  travellers  only  acquainted  with  their  grammars 
and  dictionaries.  Professor  Hartt  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  volume  of  legends,  myths,  &c.,  taken  down  from  the 
natives  as  he  was  collecting  materials  for  a  fresh  vocabulary. 
Many  of  the  tales  are  old  mends  :  the  adventure  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  and  the  Welsh  giant,  the  bird-maiden  (with  a 
dress  of  parrot  feathers),  water  spirits  of  the  Lorelei  class,  and 
wood  spirits,  with  reversed  feet,  whose  tracks  lead  the  traveller 
astray,  a  race  between  the  tortoise  and  the  deer,  won  by  the 
former,  who  stations  her  relations  along  the  course  at  short 
distances,  the  gift  to  a  hunter  of  arrows  that  cannot  miss 
their  mark,  &c.,  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  contact  with  the 
folklore  of  the  Old  World  mentioned  in  this  introductory  paper. 

Under  the  title  "  La  Grande  Arm^e  k  Moscow  d'apr^s  les 
tdmoignages  Muscovites"  M.  A.  Rambaud  paraphrases  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (July  i)  a  recent  Russian  publication, 
by  the  lady  who  uses  the  pseudonym  T.  Tolytchef.  She  had 
taken  down,  in  the  words  of  the  few  surviving  witnesses  of  the 
events  of  1812,  such  accounts  of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the 
conduct  of  the  invaders,  and  the  temper  of  the  vanquished  as 
she  could  meet  with.  M.  Rambaud  not  unnaturally  selects 
for  reproduction  anecdotes  which  prove  the  French  soldiers 
(and  after  them  the  Poles)  to  have  been  the  most  amiable  and 
popular  of  invaders,  but  there  are  also  stories  of  prudent  re- 
venge and  resolute  assassination  which  help  to  account  for 
the  rapid  dwindling  of  the  victorious  force  ;  the  other  point 
fixed  in  the  narrators'  memory  was  the  destitution  and  suflEier- 
ing  of  the  troops  before  the  retreat,  from  the  first  entry  into 
Moscow ;  the  starving  natives  used  to  g^ve  clothes  and  food 
to  the  still  more  miserable  foreigners. 

An  article  on  the  Fall  of  O'Connell  by  R.  Pauli  in  the  June 
number  of  Freussische  Jahrbucher  (a  chapter  from  the 
author's  forthcoming  third  volume  of  the  History  of  England 
from  the  Peace  of  1 813-14)  may  be  profitably  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vindication  of  the  Liberator's  private  character 
attempted  in  Macmillan. 

Im  neuen  Reich  (June  20)  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Prussian  Abiturientenarbeiten,  or  leaving  exammations  of 
the  Gymnasium,  by  a  commission  of  university  professors. 
It  appears  that  the  schoolmasters  (as  it  was  surmised  would 
be  the  case  in  England)  are  by  no  means  content  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  commissioners  when  it  chances  to  be  un- 
favourable, while  the  universities  complain  of  a  gross  ignor- 
ance of  German  literature  and  ^ammar  and  an  undue  taste 
for  phrase-making,  as  characterising  the  students  sent  up  for 
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examination  from  many  if  not  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

Prof.  J.  Frohschammer  has  just  published  a  work  Das  neue 
Wissen  und  derneue  Giaude^ihe  ten  or  of  which  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  same  writer's  paper  on  Dr.  Strauss  in  the 
Contemporary  iteview  for  June. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

A  Theory  of  HarmoQT  founded  on  the  Tempered  Scale.  Bv 
John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Rivingtons.     1872. 

Dr.  Stainer  has  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  harmony  two  prefaces  containing  remarks  on  the  relation 
of  the  physical  laws  of  sound  to  the  art  of  music.  The 
first  of  these  prefaces  appeared  in  the  original  edition.  In 
the  second,  the  author  disclaims  the  intention,  apparently 
.  attributed  to  him  by  some  critic,  of  discarding  or  under- 
rating the  value  of  scientific  research  in  this  field.  No 
fair-minded  man  can  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  Dr.  Stainer 
desires  to  assign  to  musical  acoustics  a  lower  position  than 
that  which  he  thinks  it  legitimately  entitled  to  occupy. 
There  still  remains,  however,  the  question  whether  he  has 
rightly  estimated  Uie  claims  of  that  branch  of  physical 
science.  This  question  I  now  propose  to  examine  wifii  the 
care  due  to  opinions  deliberately  expressed  by  a  musician 
of  Dr.  Stainer's  reputation  and  official  position. 

Dr.  Stainer  holds  that  "  the  real  bearing  of  the  science  of 
acoustics  on  the  art  of  composition  is  exceedingly  slight : " 
let  us  see  then  whether  he  gives  it  credit  for  the  results 
which  it  has  indisputably  attained.  Any  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  progress  of  acoustics  during  the  last  ten 
years  knows  that  the  physical  causes  on  which  dissonance  in 
music  depend  have  been  completely  determined  by  Professor 
Helmholtz,  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  if  Dr. 
Staiuer  had  occasion  to  touch  on  the  cause  of  dissonance  in 
imy  particular  interval,  he  would  state  what  was  at  least  not 
opposed  to  Helmholtz's  demonstrated  theory.  At  p.  11, 
however,  he  assigns,  as  the  reason  why  the  interval  C — Fjf 
is  discordant,  that  the  note  D  is  implied — ^an  assertion  which 
has  no  place  in  the  true  theory  of  dissonance,  and  is,  in 
fact,  entirely  erroneous.  •  The  real  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
the  first  hannonic  (Fj()  of  the  upper  note  is  only  separated 
by  a  semi-tone  fi'om  the  second  harmonic  (G)  of  the  lower 
note.  On  p.  viii  appears  the  following  passage,  apparently 
meant  to  describe  the  method  by  which  tiie  consonant  inter- 
vals of  the  scale  are  determined  in  the  "  mathematical  theory 
of  harmony": — 

"  From  a  few  natural  harmonics  exhibited  in  a  diagram  about  a  dozen 
of  the  hundreds  of  chords  in  use  are  constructed  ;  the  insufficiency  of  the 
number  of  chords  being  then  too  apparent,  Nature  is  taxed  with  being 
out  of  tune,  and  tempered  intervals  are  introduced  to  allow  of  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  ordinary  chords  in  music." 

This  may  perhaps  be  a  fait  representation  of  the  views  of 
some  theoretical  musicians,  but  it  is  the  merest  caricature  of 
the  only  doctrine  which  can  properly  be  called  a  "  mathe- 
matical theory  of  harmony,"  viz.  that  of  Helmholtz.  Only 
"  a  few "  haraionics  are,  it  is  true,  taken  into  account  by 
this  theory,  because  no  more  than  a  few  are  well  developed 
in  the  sounds  employed  in  music.  So  far  from  taxing 
Nature  with  being  out  of  tune  in  order  to  introduce  tem- 
pered intervals,  the  theory  on  the  contrary  taxes  the  tem- 
pered scale  with  being  out  of  tune  with  Nature,  and  admits 
none  but  natural  intervals. 

Dr.  Stainer's  views  as  to  the  practicability  of  pure  intona- 
tion ate  as  follows : —  .  ' 

"It  is  said  voices  and  instruments  of  the  violin  class,  not  only  can, 
but  do  make  use  of  an  enharmonic  scale.     This  is  tantamount  to  saying 


that  singers  and  violinists,  when  reading  from  a  separate  part,  know 
whether  a  note  they  are  sounding  is  used  by  the  coim)oser  acconling  to 
its  apparent  notation,  or  as  a  part  of  a  chord  of  a  different  nature,  or  as 
both  mterchangeably ;  and  not  only  this,  but  are  also  aware  m  eadi  case 
what  the  Amdamental  sound  is,  from  which  the  ratios  of  vibrations  are 
calculated,  and  what  is  the  exact  ratio  of  the  note  thev  are  sounding, 
and  in  defiance  of  notation  are  altering  the  pitch  of  the  sound,  or  in 
other  words  are  making  two  or  more  notes  out  of  the  one  before  them, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  its  various  combinations.  Such  a  statement  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth  *'  (p.  vii). 

The  assertion  that  voices  and  violins  can  and  do  perform 
natural  intervals  is  entirely  imtouched  by  the  above  argu- 
ments, which  are  valid  only  against   a   tbtally   different 
assertion,  viz.  that  such  intervals  can  be  executed  at  sight 
from  a  single  part  written  in  the  established  musical  notation. 
In  fact  Dr.  Stainer  has  here  merely  dressed  up  a  dummy, 
and  then  demolished  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.     All  that  is 
requisite  in  order  to  execute  a  natural  interval  is  to  have 
that  interval  definitely  indicated.     A  single  part  written  in 
the  established  notation  does  not  supply  such  an  indigition. 
But  let  the  performer  know,  either  from  a  glance  at  the 
score  or  from  previous  experience,  in  what  relation  the 
notes  set  down  for  him  istand  to  the  key-note  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  impossibility  of  pure  intonation  is  at  once 
done  away  with.     A  single  part  written  in  the  "  Tonic-Sol- 
Fa  "  notation  gives,  by  the  very  principle  of  the  system 
adopted,  exactly  this  information  at  every  step,  and  thus 
enables  the  executant  to  surmoimt  with  the  utmost  ease  all 
the  difficulties  so  unnecessarily  heaped  up  by  Dr.  Stainer. 
The  body  of  Tonic-Sol-Faists  constitute  a  standing  refuta- 
tion of  his  assertion  that  voices  cannot  sing  an  enharmonic 
scale.     With  regard  to  violinists  a  decisive  piece  of  evidence 
is  to  hand  in  an  experiment  made  by  Professor  Helmholtz 
with  the  aid  of  Herr  Joachim.     By  means  of  a  harmonium 
containing  stops  tuned  according  to  both  the  natural  and 
tempered  systems,  it  was  conclusively  ascertained  that  this 
eminent  violinist  played  the  enharmonic,  and  not  the  tem- 
pered scale. 

The  opening  statement  of  our  author  (p.  vii)  that  "  the 
whole  of  our  musical  literature  from  the  works  of  Bach  to 
those  of  Wagner  would  be  unavailable  for  instruments  wth 
an  enharmonic  scale"  is  at  once  overturned  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  most  intricate  concerted  music  has  been 
published  in,  and  is  constantly  being  performed  from,  the 
Tonic-Sol-Fa  notation,  which  is  based  exclusively  on  an 
enharmonic  scale. 

The  above  examination  of  the  positions  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Stainer  seems  necessarily  to  point  to  but  one  conclusion, 
viz.  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  acquainted  himself  with  the 
latest  results  obtained  in  the  domain  of  acoustics,  and  wth 
the  easily  accessible  facts  by  which  those  results  are  con- 
firmed, to  be  able  duly  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  tliat 
science  on  music 

In  passing  to  the  subject  of  the  classification  of  chords  to 
which  the  bulk  of  Dr.  Stainer's  work  is  devoted,  I  desire 
to  drop  the  confident  tone  hitherto  adopted,  and  to 
speak  simply  as  an  amateur  expressing  the  mode  in  which 
the  practical  conclusions  of  a  musician  of  eminence  and 
experience  strike  him.  The  principle  of  classification 
employed  is  '^  to  begin  with  the  tonic  and  to  go  on  adding 
thirds  from  the  scale  until  the  whole  of  the  notes  of  the 
scale  are  exhausted."  The  chords  so  obtained  are  named 
after  the  largest  interval  contained  in  them-before  inversion. 
The  following  considerations  appear  to  be  of  some  weight' 
in  estimating  the  value  of  this  mode  of  classification.  It  can 
be* carried  out  consistently  only  in  the  fundamental  position 
of  each  chord ;  on  inversion,  other  intervals  besides  thirds 
enter  ^as  constituents.  Fiuther,  it  artificially  increases  the 
number  of  inversions  of  particular  chords,  and  involves  the 
frequent  mention  of  intervals  wider  than  an  octave,  which 
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are  not  veiy  easily  recognized.  The  experience  of  teachers 
must  decide  how  far,  for  instance,  the  two  chords  BDFjfC 
and  EI^BI^DG'  are  best  described  as  respectively  "  the  sixth 
inversion  of  the  major  thirteenth  of  D  "  (p.  37)  and  "  the 
sixth  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  thirteenth  of  G 
minor"  (p.  46), 

Two  more  points  jn  which  Dr.  Stainer  has  deviated  from 
the  practice  of  his  predecessors  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
first  is  that  he  has  replaced  the  dull  bald  "  examples  "  of  the 
old  harmony-books  by  a  series  of  extremely  well  selected 
and  most  interesting  citations  from  the  works  of  the  great 
writers.  He  is  further  to  be  congratulated  on  having  shaken 
off  the  traditional  maxims  about  "  licences  "  and  "  forbidden 
sequences"  to  which  the  older  harmonists  were  in  so 
rigorous  a  bondage.  Sedley  Taylor. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  SAN  FRANCESCO 

AT  ASSIST. 
Visitors  to  the  monastery  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi  will 
have  observed  great  changes  of  late  years  in  the  aspect  of  the 
two  churches  which  contain  so  many  of  the  treasures  of  old 
Italian  art.  The  friars  who  were  allowed  to  end  their  days  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Francis  have,  most  of  them,  passed  away 
to  a  better  world.  Those  that  remain  still  say  a  mass  for  such 
as  can  pay  for  it ;  but  even  this  will  shortly  cease,  and  Assisi  will 
be  the  rendezvous  exclusively  of  pilgrims  not  seeking  for  "  the 
pardon  of  St.  Francis."  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  achieve  what  no  one  could  have  achieved 
so  long  as  the  friars  had  power,  namely  the  restoration  of  the 
churches  to  their  primitive  condition. 

As  the  traveller,  at  dawn,  made  his  way  into  the  lower  church 
to  see  the  rising  sun  illuminating  the  low  vaultings  of  an  edifice 
air  covered  with  Florentine  and  Siennese  paintings  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  he  found  the  grand  effect  of 
these  masterpieces  marred  in  many  places  by  modem  woodwork 
of  orchestras  and  altars, — Giotto's  Miracle  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Child  cut  in  two  by  a  chorister  stand,  St.  Hilarius  in 
Lorenzetti's  fresco  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata  half 
covered  by  an  orchestra.  Fragments  broken  off  in  recent  times 
for  the  sake  of  these  needless  additions  have  been  sold  for  fabu- 
lous prices.  Under  the  supervision  of  Signor  Cavalcaselle 
these  incongruities  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  lower  as 
well  as  the  upper  churcWare  assuming  something  like  the  fomj 
they  were  intended  to  display  when  first  they  were  planned. 
The  same  process  is  being  carried  out  in  both  churches,  namely 
the  remLOVJU  of  modern  additions  particularly  of  woodwork,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  pictures  to  their  original  size  and  im- 
portance. With  the  help  of  Signor  Botti,  who  so  ably  cleaned 
and  strengthened  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  in  the  Scrovegni  chapel 
at  Padua,  the  frescoes  are  subjected  to  a  necessary  process  of 
renovation  which  seals  the  painted  surfaces  to  the  intonaco  as 
well  as  the  intonaco  to  the  substructure,  due  diligence  being 
used  to  fill  up  with  a  durable  medium  the  gaps  which  time  and 
neglect  have  made  in  the  walls.  In  the  upper  church  a  grand 
simplicity  of  lines  has  been  attained  by  the  removal  of  the 
wooden  choirs,  the  wooden  altars,  organ  and  choir  lofts.  Of 
these  all  that  is  valuable,  such  as  the  choir  ornaments  and 
woodwork,  are  to  be  set  up  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  monastery. 
Wherever  the  old  surfaces  have  been  laid  bare  pillars  and 
paintings  have  been  brought  to  light  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  building.  Two  doors  have  been  found  leading  from  the 
choir  to  the  wells  of  two  spiral  stairs  fo^Tning  an  external  com- 
munication between  the  upper  and  the  lower  churches.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  after  all  opposition  has  been  overcome  from 
clergy,  local  art  committees,  municipal  councillors,  prefects, 
and  ftery  members  of. the  Italian  parliament,  new  obstacles  may 
not  be  raised  to  the  completion  of  this  most  useful  and  interest- 
ing" undertaking.  The  general  clearance  now  made  has  greatly 
contributed  to  increase  the  magnificent  effect  produced  by  the 
grand  proportion  of  the  building.  The  transfer  of  the  high  altar 
of  the  upper  church  to  the  centre  of  the  transept  where  it  origi- 
nally stood,  the  restoration  of  the  steps  which  parted  the  tran- 
sept from  the  nave,  will  it  is  confidently  believed  only  heighten 
the  effect  realized  in  a  manner  so  striking  and  so  happy  by  the 
earlier  changes  already  enumerated.  J.  A.  Crowe. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSING  RAPHAEL 

TAPESTRY. 

The  history  of  the  Raphael  designs  and  of  the  tapestries  worked 
from  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  forms  quite 
a  long  episode  in  the  history  of  Italian  art.  The  survival  of 
the  seven  cartoons  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
under  the  barbarous  treatment  they  have  received,  is  in  itself 
as  remarkable  as  the  survival  of  some  of  the  weak,  defenceless 
species  of  animals  in  the  Darwinian  account  of  the  ''  struggle  for 
existence."  Every  one  knows  that  these  cartoons  were  origi- 
nally ten  in  number,  and  that  the  ten  tapestries  worked  from 
them  may  still  be  seen  on  high  festival  d^ys  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  besides 
these  ten  compositions  from  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  it  is. 
known  that  Raphael  designed  an  eleventh  cartoon  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  high  altar  representing  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Both  the  cartoon  and  the  tapestry  of  this  grand 
altar-piece  have  been  supposed  by  most  writers  on  the  subject 
to  have  long  since  perished.  Passavant  however  gives  a  hint 
that  this  may  possibly  not  have  been  the  case,  for  in  his  Life 
of  Raphael  (tome  ii.,  page  211)  he  says  ^' £t  maintenant  que 
cette  tapisserie  soit  encore  enfouie  dans  quelaue  coin  du  V^i- 
can,  ou  que  pendant  les  orages  de  la  K^volution  elle  ait  et^ 
enlev^e  et  detruite  par  Tapji^t  de  Tor  qu*elle  pouvait  contenir, 
c*est  un  point  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  parvenu  k  dclaircir." 

Acting  probably  on  this  suggestion  M.  Paliard  determined 
some  time  ago  to  search  for  this  missing  treasure,  and  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts 
of  this  month  he  announces  for  the  first  time  the  fortunate 
result  of  his  labours.  '^  I  am  happy,"  he  says,  '\to  announce  to 
you  that  this  tapestry  (the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin)  exists.  I 
have  found  it." 

After  having  carefully  explored  the  atelier  painted  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine  where  the  numerous  tapestries  of  the  Vatican 
are  stored  and  repaired,  after  having  visited  the  pontifical 
manufactory  established  at  Saint  Michel  where  old  tapestries 
are  often  restored  as  well  as  new  ones  executed,  and  having 
sea,rched  every  place  where  he  thought  the  lost  work  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  stowed  away,  M.  Paliard  was,  he  tells  us,  about  to 
give  up  his  quest  in  despair,  when  one  day  on  questioning  one 
of  the  foremen  of  the  Saint  Michel  manufactory  he  was  con- 
ducted by  him  to  a  room  in  the  Vatican  called  "  La  stanza  della 
predica  dei  famigliari"  containing  eight  tapestries,  amone 
which  he  immediately  recognised  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
The  room  in  which  it  was  hung  was  one  of  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Pope  on  the  second  story  of  the  Vatican,  and 
contained  besides  Raphael's  altar-piece  a  tapestry  of  the  *'  Last 
Supper  "  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  apparently  of  the  original  size,  a 
large  tapestry  from  the  Gobelin  looms  representing  Athalia  and 
Joas,  Joas  being  a  portrait  of  Louis  XV.  when  very  young,  and 
five  other  smaller  and  less  remarkable  works. 

The  description  M.  Paliard  gives  of  the  tapestry  that  he  has 
discovered  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Passavant,  except  that 
the  latter  not  having  seen  the  original  was  not  able  to  name  the 
colours  of  the  drapery  of  the  figures. 

God  the  Father  clothed  in  red  with  a  triangle  of  gold  behind 
His  head  is  over  all.  He  holds  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  red 
cross  in  His  left  hand  and  extends  the  right  to  bless  the  world. 

The  Dove  of  the  Spirit  flies-  beneath,  his  rays  descending 
upon  the  head  of  Christ,  who  is  seated,  clothed  in  red,  and  holds 
the  crown  above  the  head  of  his  mother.  His  looks  are  directed 
towards  her  and  not  towards  the  Father  as  in /the  •*  Coronation  " 
of  the  Maddalena  Oddi.  The  Virgin,  clothed  in  a  red  robe  and 
blue  mantle,  is  seated  to  the  right  of  her  Son  and  bends  her 
head  lowlywise  to  receive  the  crown.  Two  large  angels,  one  on 
each  side,  hold  the  canopy  of  the  throne  on  which  she  and  her 
Son  are  seated.  Below  on  the  left  is  St.  John  the  Baptist 
pointing  to  Christ,  and  on  the  right  St.  Jerome  wiih  his  lion. 
These  last  two  saints  were  probably  introduced  in  honour  of 
Leo  X.,  St.  John  in  allusion  to  his  name,  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
and  St.  Jerome  on  account  of  the  lion,  Leone  the  designation 
chosen  by  him  on  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy.  In  the  drawing 
at  Oxford  for  this  subject  the  saints  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  tissue  of  this  latest  discovered  tapestry  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  ten,  and  was  probably  brought  with  them 
from  Arras,  or  as  M.  Paliard  asserts,  from  some  other  town  in 
Flanders. 
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In  measuring  the  tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  M.  Paliard 
found  them  somewhat  smaller  than  the  corresponding  cartoons 
at  South  Kensington,  a  fact  he  accounts  for  oy  the  shrinking 
of  the  tissue  when  withdrawn  from  the  looms,  for  it  is  evident 
by  the  pricks  made  in  the  cartoons,  which  extend  to  the  edges, 
that  the  tapestries  were  woven  direct  from  the  designs. 

One  other  circumstance  is  noticeable  in  the  tapestry  of  the 
'*  Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  It  has  not  been  inversed  in  the 
weaving,  as  are  the  other  ten  tapestries.  This  inversion,  which 
has  in  many  respects  marred  the  harmony  of  the  other 
tapestries,  would  indeed  have  been  ridiculous  in  this,  for  we 
should  have  had  God  the  Father  blessing  with  His  left  hand  and 
holding  the  globe  in  His  right  ;  the  Virgin  crowned  by  the  left 
hand  of  her  Son  and  seated  on  his  left  side,  besides  the  two 
saints  below  being  respectively  in  the  wrong  position. 

Such  is  the  history  tnat  M.  Paliard  g^vesof  this  last  treasure- 
trove  in  the  worl^  of  art.  After  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
missing  cartoons  may  yet  turn  up  in  some  nook  or  comer  of  the 
world.  Would  that  South  Kensington  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  them.  M.  M.  H baton. 


NOTES   ON  ART. 


The  Gazette  des  Beatix-Arts  for  July  contains :  i.  A  de- 
scription of  a  large  Salon  io  the  Ckiteau  de  Saint-Roch,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Garonne,  a  newly-built  mansion  that  has  been 
artistically  decorated  by  its  proprietor,  M.  George  de  Monbri- 
son.  The  Salon,  of  the  Chdteau  especially  has  been  magpi- 
ficently  adorned  by  the  artist  employed  upon  it,  M.  Lechevallier- 
Chevignard,  in  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance  under  Henri 
II.  M.  Olivier  Merson,  the  writer  of  the  article,  considers  that 
M.  Chevignard  has  achieved  a  complete  success  in  this  work, 
"  aussi  savanmient  con^ue  dans  son  ensemble  et  ses  parties, 
qu'heureusement  poursuivie  et  termini,"  but  after  all,  judging 
icom  the  two  designs  of  panels  given  in  the  Gazette^  the  artist 
has  only  imitated  old  models.  We  seem  to  know  every  curve 
and  Renaissance  grotesque  in  the  *'  Fragment  du  dallage  en 
Faience."  Why  cannot  decorative  artists  find  something  new  ? 
— 2.  M.  Ernest  Renan  continues  and  finishes  his  instructive 
account  of  Phoenician  art.  Unfortunately  his  subject  is  limited 
by  reason  of  the  very  few  remains  that  have  been  discovered  of 
the  art  of  this  industrial  nation.  Nevertheless  M.  Renan  divides 
the  ancient  monuments,  &c.,  of  Phoenicia  into  three  distinct 
classes,  corresponding  it  would  seem,  as  in  other  countries,  to 
three  different  epochs — viz.  the  monuments  anterior  to  Greek 
influence,' the  monuments  in  which  Greek  or  Graeco- Roman 
influence  is  perceptible,  and  the  monuments  purely  Greek  or 
Roman.  He  reconmiends  all  future  explorers  of  Phoenicia  to 
keep  to  the  sea-coast,  as  ancient  Phoenicia  was  but  a  series  of 
ports  the  civilisation  of  which  did  not  extend  far  inland. — 3.  M. 
Georges  Lafenestre  concludes  his  criticism  of  the  Salon  of  1873 
in  a  long  article  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  from  the 
various  pictures  noticed. — 4.  A  description  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Mus^e  oe  Lille  which  will  not,  we  imagine,  tempt  travellers  to 
go  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  visit  that  museum,  although  M. 
Louis  Gonse  assures  them  that  they  will  meet  with  some  "  rare 
and  very  Dutch  masters  "  (mattres  rares  et  tr^s-hollandais)  that 
they  do  not  often  see  in  other  exhibitions,  and  that  "  if  they  find 
less  to  admire  they  will  perhaps  find  more  to  learn  " ! — 5.  An 
article  by  M.  Henry  Havard,  entitled  "  Exposition  Retrospective 
d* Amsterdam,"  that  gfives  an  account  of  the  various  works  of 
art  exhibited  by  the  Socitiy  Artt  et  Amicittae  at  Amsterdam. 
Pictures  were  excluded  from  this  exhibition,  which  was  especially 
rich  in  the  works  of  the  jeweller,  carver,  cabinet-maker,  and 
potter. — 6.  The  letter  of  M.  Paliard,  of  which  the  substance  is 
given  in  another  place,  concerning  the  recovered  tapestry  of  the 
*' Coronation  of  the  Virgin." 

A  fine  etching  by  Le  Rat  of  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  ruff  attri- 
buted to  Pourbus  in  the  Rothan  Gallery  is  the  chief  illustration 
of  the  number,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
illustrations  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  text 


The  two  new  courts  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are 
nearly  ready,  and  will  probably  be  open  before  this  note  appears. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen  is  engaged  on  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  the  value  of  which  will  be  enhanced 
by  biographical  notices  and  historical  criticism. 


Dr.  H.  Holland  has  recently  published  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Moritz  von  Schwind.  The  artist's  own  letters  and  the  re- 
membrances of  his  friends  make  up  the  personal  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  biography,  but  an  analysis  of  Schwind's 
'*  artistic  individuality,"  {Kunstlerischer  Ei^nthumlichkeit^ 
shows  a  certain  amount  of  insight  into  the  character  and  mean- 
ing of  Schwind's  art.  Moritz  von  Schwind  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  artists  of  the  modem  German  school,  and  much  has 
been  written  about  him  by  German  critics:  This  is  the  second 
biography  that  has  appeared  of  him.  one  by  Fiihrich  having 
been  published  shortly  after  Schwind's  death.  At  the  same 
time  with  Dr.  Holland's  Life,  Dr.  Liicke  has  brought  out 
Schwind's  illustrations  to  Cinderella  with  an  explanatory  text, 
and  also  with  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  artist. 

The  Zeitsckrift  fur  bildei(tde  Kunst  is  again  enriched  with 
one  of  Un^er's  admirable  etchings  from  the  Gallery  at  Cassel. 
This  time  it  is  a  winter  landscape  by  Rembrandt  that  has  called 
forth  his  powers. 

The  current  number  of  the  Portfolio  contains  a  beautiful 
etching  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  entitled  *'  Crossing  the  Loch."  A 
small  boat  with  a  large  and  peculiar  lug-sail  is  driving  through 
water  which  is  all  ablaze  with  the  reflected  light  of  an  evening^ 
sky.  The  complex  colours  of  the  scene  are  wonderftiUy  weU 
rendered.  *•*  The  Sylvan  Year  "  is  continued,  and  contains  some 
very  sensible  remarks  on  the  true  value  of  detail  in  art.  It  is 
illustrated  by  two  small  etchings,  one  of  which  by  Greux,  after 
Duprd,  is  a  perfect  gem. 

Josef  von  Keller,  one  of  the  best  engravers  in  Germany,  died 
a  short  time  since  at  Diisseldorf,  where  for  more  than  thirty 
years  he  had  been  a  respected  teacher  in  the  Academy.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  a  large  engraving  from  Raphael's 
**  Disputa"  in  the  Vatican.  Several  other  of  Raphael's  paint- 
ings were  likewise  engraved  by  him,  and  one  of  his  last  works 
was  the  *•  San  Sisto  Madonna."  Scheffer's  "  Christ  in  the 
Tomb "  is  perhaps  his  best  known  though  by  no  means  his 
greatest  engraving.  Keller,  who  was  bom  m  1 815,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  German  engraving;, 
and  his  influence  is  clearly  seen  in  many  of  the  works  of  the 
younger  artists. 

A  congress  will  meet  at  Vienna  on  the  ist  of  September, 
not  to  decide,  as  we  might  at  the  first  blush  assume,  upon  the 
fate  of  the  continent,  but  to  discuss  important  questions  in 
reference  to  science  and  art.  The  subjects  to  be  ventilated 
are :  our  wants  and  duties  as  regards  the  administration  of 
public  galleries  and  the  production  of  catalogues  of  pictures  ; 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  pictures  and  drawings; 
methods  of  teaching  in  schools  and  universities;  an  uni- 
versal register  of  works  of  art  and  reproductions  of  pictures 
and  drawings.  A  congress  of  this  kind,  if  attended  by 
professional  men  from'  sul  parts  of  the  world,  may  produce 
some  good  general  results.  It  will  certainly  lead  to  a  valu- 
able interchange  of  ideas,  and  give  to  critics  and  art  his- 
torians an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other 
which  it  would  be  foUy  to  neglect. 

To  make  this  congress  attractive  we  have  the  International 
Exhibition — which  many  persons  will  visit  for  its  own  sake. 
Another  display,  unique  of  its  kind  as  far  as  Austria  is 
concerned,  will  add  very  greaUy  to  the  attractions  of  a 
visit  In  August  and  September  there  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  the  old  masters  selected  from  the  private  galleries 
of  Vienna;  and  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  these 
collections  can  tell  how  rich  they  are  in  fine  examples  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  schools. 

New  Publications. 

BoMPOis,  H.  F.  Les  Types  Mondtaires  de  la  Guerre  sociale.  £tade 
numismatique.     Paris  :  Detaille. 

Br  ANDES,  G.  Die  Hauptstromungen  der  Literatur  d.  19.  Jahrh.  2 
Bd.    Die  romant.  Schule  in  Deutschland.    Berlin :  Duncker. 

Bruyn,  Abr.  de.  Costumes  civils  et  militaires  du  16  siede.  Repro- 
duction facsimile  de  Tuition  de  1 581.     MUnchen :  Rosenthal. 

Claretie,  J.     Moli^re,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.     Paris :  Lemerre. 

COHAUSSN,  A.  von.  Romischer  Schmelzschmuck.  £in  Beitiag  zur 
Kenntniss  der  antiken  kunstgewerbl.  Technik.    Wiesbaden:  Roth. 
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De  Goncourt,  E.  et  T.    Gavami ;  Thomme  et  rceuvre.  Paris :  Plon. 
Delaunay.    Lcs  Artistes  Scandinaves.    Pcintrcs  et  sculpteurs  con- 

tempondns.     i»*  livraison.     Paris :  Boycr. 
Elze,  K.  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Shakespeare-GescUschaft.   Weimar : 

Huschke. 
FoRSTER,  E.     Denkmalcr  italienischer  Malerei  vom  Verfall  der  Antike 

bis  zum  16  Jahrh.     3  Bd.     I^ipzig :  Weigel. 
Graesse,  Dr.  J.  G.  T.    Guide  de  Tamatear  de  Pprcelaine  et  de  Pote- 

ries.    .(Quatri^me  ^ition,  revue,  corrigee,  et  considerablement  aug- 

mentee.)    Dresden:  Schonfeld. 
Hein%  W.    Japan.     Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  d.  Landes  und  seiner 

Bewohner.     i  Abth.  3  Lfg.    Berlin:  Bette. 
IIiSTOiRB  de  la  litt^rature  de  la  France.     Tome  26.    Quatorzi^me 

si^cle.     Paris:  Didot. 
HoHEiSKL,    C.      Goethe*s  dramatische  u.  epische  Hauptwerke  kurz 

erlautert  u.  beurtheilt.     Eisenach:  Bacmeister. 
HosAUS,  W.     Die  Worlitzer  Antiken.     Dessau  :  Barth. 
Mailuet,  p.    Catalogue  descriptif  des  Monnaies  obsidionales  et  de 

necessite.     Brussels  :,  Muquardt. 
Miller,  Joaquin.     Life  amongst  the  Modocs.     Bentley. 
PARViLLfeE,   L.      Architecture  et  decorations  turques  au  15*  si^cle. 

I**  serie.     Paris  :  A.  Morel  et  Cie- 
Ris-Paquot.     Histoire  g^n^rale  de  la  faience  ancienne  fran9aise   et 

etrang&re,  consider^  dans  son  histoire,  sa  nature,  ses  formes,  et  sa 

decoration.    Brussels:  Muquardt. 
Sabatier,  a.    De  Tinfluence  des  femmes  sur  la  litterature  fran9aise. 

Paris :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher. 
Sainte-Beuve,  C.  a.    Lettres  k  la  Princesse.     Paris  :  I^vy. 
Salazaro,  D.     Studi  sui  Monumenti  della  Italia  Meridionale  dal  iv. 

al  xiii.  secolo.    Napoli :  Detken  e  Rocholl. 
VcxjELiN,   Prof.   S.      Denkmaler  der  Weltgeschichte  in  malerischen 

Orig.-Ansiditen  in  Stahlst.    Geschichtlich    u.    kunsthistorisch  be- 

schneben.     19  u.  20  L.fg.     Leipzig :  Seemann. 
WtLLEMAERS,  Prof.  A.     Le  Cid,  son  hbtoire,  son  legende,  ses  poetes. 

Brussels :  Muquardt. 


Philosophy  and  Science. 

Letters,  LeotiirdB,  and  Bevlewe,  including  "  Phrontisterion,  or 
Oxford  in  the  19th  century."  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  D.D. 
Edited  by  H.  M.  Chandler.    Murray. 

The  only  portion  of  this  volume  which  has  not  been  already 
published  is  of  very  slight  value.  It  consists  of  (i)  an  attack 
on  utilitarianism  which  must  be  pronounced  inadequate  and 
commonplace  ;  and  (2)  a  fragment  on  Berkeley,  which  would 
perhaps  have  been  interesting,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  only 
gives  clearly  and  exactly  that  corrected  view  of  Berkeleian- 
ism  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  Ferrier  and  Mr.  Fraser.* 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  volume  generally  will  .tend  to 
raise  Mansel's  reputation  with  those  who  only  know  his 
larger  works.  Though  he  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  man  of 
learning,  the  range  within  which  his  mind  worked  effectively 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  On  topics  beyond  this 
range,  as  f,g.  on  the  oddly  selected  subjects  of  "  Sensation 
Novels"  and  "Modem  Spiritualism,"  he  gives  merely 
vigorous  and  condensed  reflection  of  a  perfectly  common- 
place kind,  with  a  touch  of  thin,  dry  humour,  and  a  meagre 
sprinkling  of  old-fashioned  academic  wit.  The  Aristophanic 
parody  "  Phrontisterion,"  directed  against  the  first  Oxford 
Commission,  will  no  doubt  entertain  at  least  academic 
readers,  even  now.  The  dialogue  between  the  "  Model 
Manchester  Man "  and  his  son  "  Pheidippides-Johnny  "  is 
happily  planned,  and  the  Chorus  of  Cloudy  Professors  is  in 
parts  very  eflfective:  ^.f.  the  Pantheists'  Hymn  is  quite  a 

tour  deforce, 

*'  Hail  Light  with  Darkness  joined  ! 
Thou  Potent  Impotence ! 
Thou  Quantitative  Point 
Of  all  Indifference  1 

—  ■ M Li_-^-^  -■  I     -   -       — 111  -      —  -^-  -  -  ,  

*  It  ought  to  be  said  that  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Eraser's 
edition  Mansel  had  shown  (in  Append,  to  Prolegomena  Logtca)  that 
he  was  quite  free  from  the  vulgar  misrepresentations  of  the  Scotch 
polemic  against  Berkeley,  which  even  the  erudition  of  Hamilton  did  not 
dispel. 


Great  Non-existence,  passing  into  Being, 
Thou  twofold  Pole  of  the  Electric  one, 
Thou  Lawless  Law,  thou  Seer  all  unseeing, 
Thou  Process,  ever  doing,  never  done ! 

Thou  Positive  Negation, 

Negative  Affinhation, 
Thou  great  Totality  of  every  thing 
That  never  is,  but  ever  doth  become.     .    . 


t> 


Still,  generally  speaking,  though  the  verse  is  written  with 
point  and  vigour,  the  substance  of  the  satire  is  not  much 
above  the  average  level  of  an  irritated  common-room. 

On  graver  and  deeper  topics  again  Mansel  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  much  left  to  say,  when  he  had  sufficiently  en- 
forced the  peculiar  doctrines,  logical  and  theological,  with 
which  he  is  identified.  On  *^  Freethinking,"  for  example, 
one  would  have  expected  his  remarks  to  be  pregnant  if  not 
original :  but  the  essay  is  almost  entirely  a  piece  of  vigorous 
but  very  uninstructive  polemic.  The  function  of  barking 
continually  as  a  sort  of  philosophic  watch-dog  at  the  gate  of 
theological  tradition  does  not  tend  to  enrich  the  intellect, 
with  however  earnest  sincerity  (as  in  Mansel's  case)  it  may 
have  been  embraced.  On  the  other  hand  the  article  on 
"  Modem  German  Philosophy "  is  an  excellent  piece  ot 
popular  exposition,  up  to  the  point  to  which  the  writer  has 
really  understood  what  he  is  explaining.  It  would  be  hard 
to  make  the  general  scheme  of  the  development  of  thought 
from  Kant  to  Hegel  plainer  to  common  sense  than  he  has 
here  made  it  But  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
Hegelian  system,  the  exposition  suddenly  passes  from  lumino- 
sity into  a  most  puzzling  twilight.  It  is  almost  inexplicable 
how  so  careful  a  writer  could  have  been  misled  into  saying 
that  "  the  highest  abstraction  of  all  .  .  .  .  is  in  the  Hegelian 
system  the  fullest  and  most  complete  reality  " — thus  actually 
reversing  the  true  process  of  thought  and  identifying  Hegel 
with  Parmenides ! 

But  even  where  Mansel  is  expounding  his  special  views, 
we  do  not  find  quite  so  much  clearness  and  consistency  of 
statement  as  we  should  have  expected.  Take  for  example 
his  well-known  doctrine  of  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought 
It  is  surprisingly  hard  to  ascertain  what  these  limits  precisely 
are.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  propound  what  we  may  call 
Regulationism  in  its  extremest  form.  Theological  beliefs,  we 
are  told,  are  *'  designed  not  to  satisfy  our  reason,  but  to  guide 
our  practice  :  not  to  tell  us  what  God  is,  but  how  He  wills 
that  we  should  think  of  Him."  Hence  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  "  regulative  truth  "  of  two  theological  propositions 
that  they  contradict  one  another  :  e.g.  it  is  right  to  believe 
at  the  same  time  that  God  "  hears  and  answers  prayer  "  and 
that  "  His  counsel  is  immutable."  Nay,  further,  it  is  quite 
useless  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  contradiction,  for  "  as 
my  conception  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God  is  merely 
negative  "  such  an  explanation  "  explains  nothing." 

This  language  is  definite  enough  :  but  it  leaves  us  in  great 
perplexity  as  to  the  method  of  theology.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
say  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  : 
for  the  deduction  of  dogma  from  Scripture  is  a  process  of 
reasoning,  which  has  always  been  guided  by  the  maxim  that 
different  texts  of  Scripture  must  be  made  mutually  consistent 
Now  either  this  maxim  is  invalid,  in  which  case  the  creeds 
must  crumble  again  into  a  chaos  of  texts  :  or  if  it  is  valid, 
we  require  some  criterion  to  distinguish  the  contradictions 
that  we  ought  to  avoid  in  theology  firom  those  that  we  ought  to 
embrace.  Such  a  criterion  Mansel  never  offers :  and  he  seems 
to  deal  in  a  perfectly  arbitrary  manner  with  the  antinomies 
which  beset  the  exercise  of  our  reason  when  it  strives  to 
attain  the  absolute.  E.g.  (i)  we  can  conceive  neither  "  un- 
,  limited  duration"  nor  "absolutely  first  moment  of  time'' : 
and  here  we  are  told  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  believe  \hax  both 
can  be  true."    Similarly  (2)  we  cannot  conceive  either  fixed 
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purpose  or  accessibility  to  prayer  as  attributes  of  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  Being:  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  the  two 
attributes  they  are  strictly  incompatible  :  yet  here  Mansel 
says  that  we  can  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  com- 
bination. In  this  he  was  perhaps  imitating  Kant,  who 
also  offers  two  different  explanations  of  his  two  kinds  of  anti- 
nomies. But  then  Kant's  are  closely  reasoned  solutions^ 
whereas  ManseVs  are  unreasoned  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
insoluble  as  such. 

It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  paradox  of  pre- 
senting theological  dogma  as  a  bundle  of  arbitrarily  selected 
contradictions,  that  elsewhere  the  "  Regulationism "  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  is  much  softened  down.  In  the 
phrase  "regulative  truth"  the  noun  has  quite  lost  its 
ordinary  signification :  it  means  not  a  belief  which  cor- 
responds to  a  reality,  but  a  belief  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
accept  But  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  these  beliefs  as  con- 
taining speculative  truth  of  a  "partial,"  "imperfect,"  "analogi- 
cal "  kind  :  and  in  one  or  two  passages  the  assertion  that  we 
can  only  form  a  negative  conception  of  God  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  we  cannot  form  a  complete  or  adequate 
conception  of  Him ;  which  is  a  sufficiently  trite  and  generally 
accepted  proposition. 

One  point  of  interest  in  this  collection  of  papers  is  the 
gradual  divergence  of  ManseFs  system  from  Kantism,  which 
we  are  enabled  to  some  extent  to  trace  chronologically. 
The  divergence  originates  in  the  attempt  to  base  Kantian 
principles  on  empirical  psychology.  How  great  a  change 
this  procedure  involved,  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  Mansel  ever 
clearly  saw.  Certainly  in  185 1  when  he  wrote  on  "  Recent 
Extensions  in  Formal  Logic  "  he  had  no  idea  of  it  He 
then  appears  to  accept  altogether  the  Kantian  view  of  cause, 
recognising  (1)  an  analytical  "principle  of  sense  and  effect" 
(better  reason  and  consequent)  governing  hypothetical 
syllogisms,  and  (2)  a  corresponding  synthetical  principle,  by 
whidi  when  "  I  hold  a  piece  of  wax  to  the  fire  and  it  begins 
to  melt "  I  judge  that  the  proximity  of  the  fire  is  the  cause 
of  the  melting  of  the  wax.  Here  "  the  matter  of  the  judg- 
ment is  given  in  the  successive  phenomena,  *the  fire  is 
applied,  3ie  wax  melts : '  the  form  is  given  by  the  mind, 
which  is  compelled  to  assert  a  causal  relation  between  them." 
All  this  sounds  sufficiendy  Kantian,  and  probably  seemed  so 
to  Mansel,  imtil  he  began  to  ask  himself  what  he  precisely 
meant  by  saying  that  the  mind  was  "  compelled  to  assert "  a 
causal  relation.  What  Kant  meant  was  that  experience  is 
strictly  impossible  without  this  assertion  :  for  experience  in- 
volves a  distinction  between  the  objective  order  in  which 
facts  occur  and  the  subjective  order  of  my  own  states  of 
consciousness,  which  vanishes  unless  I  conceive  each  suc- 
cessive phenomenon  to  stand  in  a  determinate  relation  to 
some  antecedent  But  what  did  Mansel  mean  ?  Perhaps 
he  scarcely  knew  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article  :  but  two 
years  afterwards  when  his  Prolegomena  Logica  appeared  it  was 
clear  that  he  meant  a  very  different  kind  of  "  necessity  "  from 
the  Kantian :  a  psychological,  and  (as  he  calls  it)  negative 
necessity,  which  really  refers  only  to  each  individual  phe- 
nomenon taken  by  itself,  and  has  nothing  properly  to  do  with 
uniformity  of  sequence.  In  carrying  out  his  principle  of 
bringing  philosophy  to  "  the  test  of  psychology "  Mansel 
rather  strangely  combined  Kanf  s  view  of  cause  as  a  form  of 
thought  with  Hume's  principle  that  every  idea  must  be 
derived  from  an  imf)ression  or  presentation.  This  presenta- 
tation  is  found  in  an  act  of  will,  when  I  am  presented  to 
myself  as  causing  my  own  volition.  But  the  application  of  ^ 
an  idea  so  derived  to  external  phenomena  can  furnish  no 
positive  knowledge.  It  leads  me  to  affirm  nothing  more  of 
material  changes  than  that  I  cannot  conceive  them  to  result 
from  the  self-determination  of  matter.    And  in  fact  we  find 


from  ManseVs  controversy  with  Whewell  in  1853  that  he  had 
then  arrived  at  a  complete  rejection  of  Rational  Physics : 
and  it  appears  from  Prolegomena  Logica  that  he  had  about  the 
same  time  given  up  the  hypothetical  syllogism  as  a  distinct 
form  of  reasoning.  H.  Sidgwick. 


The  Tonffue  not  essential  to  Speech.     By  the   Hon.  Edwaid 

Twisleton.    Murray.    1873. 

This  book  is  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  credibility  of 
the  supposed  miraculous  restoration  of  speech  in  the  case  of 
certain  persons  known  as  the  African  confessors,  who  at 
Tiposa  in  the  Roman  province  of  Mauritania  Csesariensis  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty, 
suffered  amputation  of  the  tongue — as  a  punishment  for 
resisting  the  authority  of  an  Arian  bishop. «  The  alleged 
miracle  is  one  which  is  recorded  by  Gibbon,  who  states  the 
irresistible  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having  occurred,  but 
offers  no  explanation  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  miracles 
selected  by  Dr.  Newman  in  an  essay  published  in  1843  ^ 
being  true  miracles,  whilst  spurious  miracles  were  admitted 
by  him  to  have  been  palmed  upon  the  church  both  in  apos 
tolic  times  and  in  early  and  late  post-apostolic  periods. 
The  miracle  of  the  African  confessors  is  the  only  one  of  the 
nine  which  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 
The  evidence  has  been  well  sifted  and  criticized  by  a  variet}- 
of  inquirers.  It  bafided  Gibbon  and  was  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  Dr.  Newman.  In  an  appendix  to  this  book,  amongst 
other  things  Mr.  Twisleton  shows  with  considerable  skill  and 
by  use  of  a  wide  range  of  information  that  the  eight  other 
miracles  accepted  by  Dr.  Newman  are  devoid  of  anything 
likfe  conclusive  or  unimpeachable  evidence.  Hence  the  case 
of  the  African  confessors  becomes  a  very  important  one. 

It  collapses  in  a  very  curious  way.  The  facts  are  admitted 
— they  do  not  allow  of  a  doubt — that  the*  confessors  did 
have  their  tongues  cut  out,  and  nevertheless  they  recovered 
speech.  But  so  have  a  good  many  other  people.  Such 
recovery  or  retention  of  speech  is  not  at  all  an  unconmion 
thing,  and  the  notion  of  a  miracle  in  the  matter  is  gratuitous 
and  meaningless.  This  is  the  upshot  of  Mr.  Twisleton's 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  the  history  of  belief  in  this  now 
definitely  exploded  marvel  forms  a  contribution  to  scientific 
literature  highly  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  varieties 
and  modes  of  human  superstition.  The  escape  from  loss  of 
speech  after  excision  of  the  tongue  is  no  more  supernatural 
than  the  escape  from  the  dangers  of  an  enchanted  forest  or 
the  machinations  of  a  reputed  sorcerer,  which  has  not  unfre- 
quently  in  past  times  been  commemorated  as  a  miraculous 
favour  of  providential  interference. 

A  variety  of  cases  are  cited  in  great  detail  by  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton of  persons  in  this  and  other  countries  who  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  medical  men  (one  case  is  attested  by 
Professors  Faraday  and  Huxley,  Dean  Milman,  and  Mr. 
Nuimeley,  the  surgeon  who  operated)  in  which  the  power  of 
speech  was  retained  after  excision  of  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  tongue. 

The  Shahs  of  Persia  in  fact  appear  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
causing  this  operation  to  be  performed  upon  their  subjects- 
together  with  that  of  burning  the  eyes  with  hot  irons — when 
they  have  cause  to  feel  ill-disposed  towards  them ;  and  it  is 
well  known  in  that  country  that  the  power  of  speech  is 
retained  afler  the  loss  of  the  tongue.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
which  is  established  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  volume, 
that  speech  is  often  less  impaired  by  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  tongue  than  by  merely  cutting  away  the  tip : 
and  persons  in  the  East  who  have  been  clumsily  operated 
upon  by  the  public  executioner  actually  submit  themselves 
to  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  cure  for  the  impediment  to  speech 
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which  such  an  operation  produces :  they  have  the  tongue  cut 
a  second  time. 

There  is  then  no  ground  for  the  popular  notion  that  the 
tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech  in  the  sense  that  the  eye  is  an 
organ  of  sight.  Physiologists  were  sufficiently  aware  of  this 
fact,  but  the  truth  may  now  be  brought  home  to  a  more  ex- 
tended class.  Loss  of  the  tongue  in  the  case  of  the 
person  whose  tongue  was  removed  by  Mr.  Nunneley  of 
Leeds,  led  to  impairment  of  speech,  as  it  probably  does  in 
all  cases,  but  "  his  words  were  alftiost  always  intelligible, 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  very  fairly  pronounced.'' 
According  to  Professor  Huxley's  notes  on  this  case,  his  pro- 
nunciation "  accorded  pretty  well  with  what  might  have  been 
predicted  from  the  known  mode  in  which  the  tongue  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  different  consonantal  sounds." 

E.  Ray  Lankester. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geography. 

Albert  Nyanza.— The  news  which  arrives  from  Khartoum  that  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  returning  party ''declare  as  an  ascertained  fact  that 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza  are  proved  to  be  one  and  the 
same  water,"  and  that  **  a  vessel  can  be  launched  above  the  Murchison 
Falls  at  the  head  of  the  Nyanza  and  sail  a^ay  to  Ujiji,"  must  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  caution,  and  very  strong  proof  will  be  required 
to  overturn  the  existing  evidence,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  Tangan- 
yika is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Albert  Lake,  but  that  it  is 
rather  a  continental  basin  having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Burton  and  Speke  visited  its  eastern  and  western  shores  and 
Livingstone  has  gone  round  its  southern  coasts,  without  hearing  of  an 
outlet  ;  and  Livingstone  and  Stanley's  special  voyage  from  Ujiji  to 
examine  its  northern  half  in  search  of  an  outflowing  river  failed  to  find 
more  than  an  inflowing  mountain  stream.  The  water  of  the  Tangan- 
yika is  not  altogether  fresh:  "they  contrast  it,**  says  Burton,  ** un- 
favourably with  the  water  of  its  rival  the  Nyanza  ;  it  appears,  moreover, 
to  corrode  metal  and  leather  with  exceptional  power,"  whereas  the 
water  of  the  Albert  Lake  is  perfectly  pure.  The  mean  of  many  baro- 
metric and  boUing-point  observations  made  by  Dr.  Livhigstone  gave  the 
Tanganyika  an  elevation  of  2880  feet,  whilst  the  best  computation  that 
has  been  made  from  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  obser\'ations  of  the  level  of  the 
Albert  Lake  makes  its  surface  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  great 
mountain  belt  which  is  known  to  extend  between  these  lakes,  from  Mt. 
Mfumbiro  (10,000  feet)  seen  by  Speke  to  the  Balegga  mountains  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Livingstone,  also  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  any  river  communication  can  exist. 

Nortb  Polar  Area.— The  evidence  given  by  the  rescued  portion  of 
the  crew  of  the  **  Polaris*'  has  advanced  knowledge  of  the  arctic  basin 
two  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole  and  forms  the  strongest  argument  that 
has  yet  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  Smith 
Sound  route.*'  Hitherto  Parry's  furthest  point  82°  45' attained  by  boat 
sledges  on  the  Spitzbergen  side  of  Greenland  has  been  pointed  to  as 
far  in  advance  of  any  latitude  attained  in  repeated  voyages  through 
Baffin  Bay,  but  the  actual  passage  of  the  ship  **  Polaris'*  to  the  high 
latitude  of  82"  16'  in  Smith  Sound  has  demonstrated  this  to  be  a  pre- 
ferable way  to  the  pole.  From  an  elevation  of  1700  feet  on  the  coast 
near  this  latitude  land  has  been  seen  as  far,  it  is  believed,  as  the  84th 
degree,  or  at  a  distance  of  only  360  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  un- 
known area. 

Zoology, 

The  Branchial  Bays  of  the  Basklngr  Shapk  (Selacfms  viaximus). 
By  Japetus  Steeftstrup. — This  peculiar  sieve-like  apparatus,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  comb  with  very  long  teeth,  has  for  a 
long  time  been  an  object  of  interest  to  naturalists  and  a  subject 
for  investigation,  though  as  yet  no  great  light  has  been  thrown 
op  its  origin  or  uses.  Prof.  Hannover  in  his  memoir  on  the 
dermal  spines  of  the  rays  and  sharks  investigated  its  internal  struc- 
ture, ancl  having  found  that  each  ray  was  of  the  same  histological 
structure  as  a  shark's  spine  appears  to  have  suggested  that  they  were 
external  appendages.  Steenstrup  was  always  opposed  to  this  idea, 
believing  from  their  general  form  and  disposition  that  they  play  a  part 
comparable  with  .that  of  the  rays  met  with  on  the  branchial  arches  of 
many  fishes  and  notably  on  those  feeding  on  very  small  animals.  Several 
facets  having  tended  to  convince  Steenstrup  that  this  apparatus  must 
belong  to  some  great  shark  he  was  glad  to  find  his  views  supported  by 
a  passage  in  a  paper  by  Bishon  Gunnerus  of  Trondhjem^  published  in 


1765,  which  gives  a  description  of  this  apparatus  too  exact  to  leave  any 
longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  portion  of  the  branchial  apparatus  of 
the  basking  shark  ;  moreover  it  has  enabled  him  to  better  understand 
certain  hints  as  to  its  use  which  are  given  in  the  writings  of  Low, 
Pennant,  Mitchell,  and  others. 

Steenstrup  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:—!.  The  basking 
shark  has  the  interior  of  its  mouth  furnished  with  a  fringe  or  branchiu 
mesh  which  presents  the  appearance  of  small  rays  like  whalebone  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length.  These  meshes  are  situated  along  the  enormous 
branchial  splits  and  serve  as  a  strainer  to  collect  particles  of  food.  2. 
This  branchial  fringe  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ray-like  bodies  so  long 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  Christiania,  and  Trondh- 
jem.  3.  The  existence  of  this  sieve-like  apparatus  indicates  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  mode  of  life  of  this  shark  resembles  that  of  the  whale- 
bone cetaceans,  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  fish  which  is  dangerous 
from  its  carnivorous  propensities  it  lives  on  small  animals  caught  in 
masses  by  means  of  this  sieve.  4.  The  presence  of  these  rays  and  their 
teeth-like  structure  furnish  quite  peculiar  generic  characters  to  Selachus. 
5.  The  form  and  nature  of  these  branchial  rays  shows  that  the  genus 
Selachus  existed  in  the  seas  of  Europe  at  least  in  the  tertiary  period,  as 
the  Hannavera  aurata  of  Beneden  has  been  found  in  the  Belgian  Crag. 
The  similarity  in  habits  of  this  shark  to  the  great  Rhinodon  typicus  of  the 
Tropics  as  described  by  Dr.  Perceval  Wright  is  alluded  toby  Steenstrup, 
who  likewise  very  justly  suggests  that  the  kind  of  food  of  both  fishes  is 
the  same  {K.  D.  Vidensk.  Selsk,  Forhandl.  1873,  Nr.  i,  pp.  47,  66). 

On  Bones  Beffurgitated  by  Birds  of  Prey  and  on  their  Markings- 
By  Japetus  Steenstrup. — Large  masses  of  bones  of  small  vertebrates, 
chiefly  mammals  and  birds,  have  of  late  years  been  discovered  in  the  caves 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  Belgium.  The  occurrence  of 
such  masses  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  During  the  discussions 
on  this  subject  Professor  Steenstrup  was  asked  for  an  opinion  respecting 
certain  markings  and  corroded  surfaces  met  with  on  these  bones,  and  he 
replies  in  a  brochure  bearing  the  above  title  by  slating  that  his  inter- 

{)retation  is  based  on  an  examination  of  the  bones  of  animals  which  have 
ain  a  certain  time  in  the  digestive  organs  of  birds  of  prey,  and  which 
exhibit  peculiar  markings  and  corrosions  that  appear  quite  comparable 
with  those  on  the  bones  from  the  caverns.  He  figures  some  duck-bones 
from  the  stomach  of  an  eagle,  and  the  crania  of  some  sparrows  from  the 
pellit  of  Strix  flatnmea^  all  having  the  same  markings  on  them  as  those 
found  in  the  European  caves.  When  therefore  certain  writers  on  the 
antiquity  of  man,  judg^ing  from- these  vast  accumulations  of  bones,  have 
come  to  the  decision  that  certain  tribes  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  lived  exclusively  on  field-mice  and  moles  and  such  **  small 
deer,'*  these  conclusions  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  erroneous  unless  by 
primitive  inhabitants  we  understand  primitive  raptores. 

When  basing  any  calculation  on  the  number  of  individual  animals 
represented  in  any  such  collection  of  bones  certain  peculiarities  of  our 
birds  of  prey  and  other  animals  must,  as  Steenstrup  remarks,  not  be 
overlooked.  Some  screech-owls,  for  example,  prefer  the  heads  of  lem- 
mings, and  leave  the  bodies  ;  the  Lapland  dogs  only  eat  the  fore* 
quarters  of  these  little  animals,  while  the  Lapland  fox  would  convey  the 
whole  of  the  animal  to  its  den. 

Steenstrup  refers  to  the  labours  of  his  celebrated  compatriot  Dr  Lund 
in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  and  gives  an  account  of  a  cavern  investigated 
by  him  in  the  estate  called  Escrevania.  From  this  cavern  during  a 
fourteen  weeks*  exploration  Dr.  Lund  extracted  some  8348  barrels 
of  material,  each  barrel  weighing  about  four  hundred  weights ;  of  these 
6552  were  of  earth  and  1796  of  stones.  Out  of  one  of  these  barrels 
chosen  at  random  from  the  first  4000  brought  up  Dr.  Lund  picked  all 
the  jaw-bones  of  mammals,  and  found  that  they  numbered  2385,  of 
which  18  belonged  to  Cavia,  26  to  Echimys,  901  to  Didelphis,  and  1440 
to  species  of  mice.  A  certain  amount  in  this  selected  barrel  will  of 
course  have  escaped  detection  by  having  been  broken  or  having 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  assuming  this  quantity  to  be  10  per  cent.  Dr. 
Lund  considers  the  number  of  individuals  found  in  this  cavern  to  be  about 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  the  whole  of  these  little  animals  had 
been  killed  and  eaten  by  the  owl  of  these  caverns  (Strix  perlata^  Licht), 
a  species  very  nearly  related  to  the  Strix  ftammia^  L.  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Lund  also  makes  the  interesting  calculation  that  this  charnel  house  mus^ 
have  taken  at  least  5000  years  to  have  become  packed  to  this  extent^ 
{.Vidcnsk.  Meddel.fra  den  naturhist.  For,  1,  Kjobeti,'  1872.    Nr.  13.  I4.\ 

Deep  Sea  Animals.— George  Ossian  Sars  has  just  published -a  quarto 
memoir  with  six  plates  '*0n  some  remarkable  forms  of  animal  life  from  the 
great  deeps  off  the  Non^'egian  coast,"  being  partly  from  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Prof.  Michael  Sars.  The  memoir  is  published  in  English  as  being 
**  one  of  the  great  universal  languages."  In  a  brief  introduction  G.  O. 
Sars  reminds  us  that  his  father  as  early  as  1850  declared  himself  opposed 
to  Forbes's  theory'  that  the  limit  in  depth  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean  was 
300  fathoms,  and  that  it  is  to  his  investigations  in  1868  at  Lofoten  that 
science  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  that  several  hundred  species  of 
animals  were  to  be  met  with  living  at  this  very  depth.  The  falher*s 
memoir  on  Rhizocrinus  lofotptsis  will  not  soon  -be  forgotten,  and  the 
species  described  in  this  memoir  were  taken  by  the  son  at  about  the  same 
time  that  he  collected  this  little  sea-lily.     A  brief  enumeration  of  these 
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new  forms,  which  are  excellently  illustrated,  will  not  be  without  use. 
Of  Polyzoa  Rhabdopleura  mirabilis  and  Flustra  abyssicola  are  described. 
The  former  of  these  is  a  species  of  very  special  interest.    Allman,  guided 
by  their  mode  of  development,  seems  to  regard  the  Polyzoa  as  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lamellibranchiata  than  the  Brachiopoda.    Judging  from 
the  organisation  of  this  form  M.  Sars  seems  to  think  that  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bility derived  from  a  Hydrozoan  stem,  and  however  like  a  Polyzoan,  still 
as  wanting  the  endocyst  or  mantle,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubtwl  whether, 
as  at  present  defined,  it  can  be  logically  included  in  this  group.      The 
Avicularia  in  the  deep  sea  Flustra  are  most  remarkable,   the  man- 
dibular portion  being  spoon-shaped  and  of  large  size.     Of  Conchifera 
Yoldia  cdfusa  and  Pecchiolia  abyssicola  are  redescribed  and  figured.     Of 
Cephalophora  Dentalium  agile  sp.  n.,  Ttiopa  incisa  sp.  n.,  and  Gonieolis 
lypica  gen.  el  spec.  nov.  are  described  ;  of  Annelida  Umbellisyllis  fasciata 
nov.  gen.  et  sp.  and  Paramphinome  pulchella  nov.  gen.  et  sp. ;  and  of 
Anthozoa  Mopsea  borealissia.  n.  and  Fungiacyathus  fragilis  nov.  gen.  et 
sp.     The  former,  very  nearly  allied  to  M.  elongata  Esper.,  was  fojind  in 
about  300  iathoms  at  Skraaven  not  attached  to  rocks  but  living  in  a 
muddy  bottom,  while  the  latter,  a  new  form  of  the  free  Turbinolidae,  was 
brought  up  from  a  depth  of  about  300  fathoms  in  Lofoten  in  company 
with  vast  masses  of  Ulocyathus  arcticus. 

Of  Spongiae  are  described  Trichostemtnahemisphaericum  nov.  gen.  et 
^^CfCladorhiza  abyssicola  nov.  gen.  et  spec,  zjoi^Hyalonemalongissimum 
sp.  n. ;  this  last  form  appears  to  lie  nearly  related  to  the  II.  boreale  Lov. 
and  in  no  way  allied  to  the  genus  Hyaloncma  of  Gray.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  G.  O.  Sars  will  publi.sh  without  delay  further  descriptions  of 
the  new  species  found  by  him  in  the  great  deeps  off  the  Norwegian  coasts. 

MolluBca  of  KrlBtianiaQord.  By  W.  C.  Brogger.  With  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Land  and  Fluviatile  Molhusca  and  Leeaies  of  the  di.strict,  by 
O.  S.  Jensen.  Christiania  :  J.  Dahl. — Brogger  points  out  that  the 
deepest  water  offDrobak  is  only  120  fathoms,  and  records  the  species  of 
mollusca  met  with  in  the  different  zones  of  depth  from  120  fathoms  to 
the  littoral  zone.  The  lists  seem  carefully  prepared,  and  some  comments 
on  the  more  interesting  species  or  varieties  are  appended  to  the  Jists  of 
species.  Jensen  describes  the  land  and  fresh  water  forms  and  figures  the 
Pisidium  arcaeforme  of  Malm  and  a  variety  of  Arion  aier  L. 

Carcinologrlcal  contributions  to  a  Norweerian  Fauna.  By  G.  O. 
'  Sars.  (Christiania  :  Published  for  the  Royal  Norwegian  Society  of 
Trondhjem. ) — The  first  series  of  these  contributions  consists  of  a  mono- 
graph of  the  Mysidae  of  the  coast  of  NorW^ay.  Part  i.  of  this  monograph 
was  published  in  1870,  and  contained  five  lithographic  plates.  Part  ii., 
issued  late  in  1872,  contains  three  plates.  It  contains  descriptions  of  a 
species  of  Amblyops  (formerly  Amblyopsis),  A.  abbreviata,  and  of  three 
species  of  Mysidopsis,  of  which  genus  Afysis  diddpkys  Norman  is  taken 
as  the  type. 
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History. 

Memoriale  fi:*atrls  Walterl  de  Coventrla.     £a.  W.  Stubbl.    Vol. 

II.     (Rolls  Series,) 

The  annals  of  the  reign  of  John  contained  in  this  volume 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  in  existence  to 
the  history  of  that  eventful  period.  Walter  of  Coventry 
copied  them  from  acompilation  made  in  the  fen  monasteries 
(perhaps  Crowland  or  Peterborough)  which  again  copied 
the  little  Chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Barnwell  in  Suffolk, 
drawn  up  within  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  continual  and  precise  references  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  eastern  midland  counties,  and  the  great  importance 
given  to  the  episode  of  Fawkes  de  Breaut^,  the  central 
interest  of  which  lies  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  are  enough 
to  show  that  its  author  had  his  home  or  his  means  of  infor- 
mation at  no  great  distance  from  Cambridge.  It  is  the 
earliest  narrative  of  the  concluding  years  of  John's  reign, 
with  the  exception  of  the  contemporary  chronicle  of  Ralph 
of  Coggeshall,  which  was  also  drawn  up  in  an  eastern 
county,  and  it  is  very  superior  to  Abbot  Ralph's  work. 
Professor  Stubbs  has  practically  published  it  for  the  first 
time,  as  only  fragments  of  it  were  printed  in  the  Recudl 
des  Historiens  de  France,  And  he  has  availed  himself  of 
it  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  reign  of  John  like 
those  given  of  his  father  and  brother  in  pre\dous  volumes 
of  the  series,  which  taken  together  supply  an  unrivalled 
account  of  the  Angevin  kings. 

The  verdict  of  history  fully  confirms  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis'  opinion  of  John  that  of  all  tyrants  he  was 
the  very  worst  He  was  the  youngest  of  Henry  II. *s 
sons,  and  his  fatlier  (like  Charlemagne's  son  Louis) 
brought  on  the  troubles  of  his  later  years  by  his  at- 
tempts to  provide  for  the  youngest  son  out  of  the 
lands  he  had  already  arranged  to.  distribute  among  his 
eldest  "The  rebellion  of  the  younger  Henry  was  pro- 
voked by  an  attempt  to  carve  out  a  portion  for  John ;  for 
John's  sake  the  attack  on  Ireland  was  carried  out,  and  the 
crown  of  peacock's  feathers  obtained  from  Rome ;  the  final 
rebellion  of  Richard  was  caused  by  the  demand  that  Poitou 
should  be  given  up  to  John."  But  the  favourite  son  threv 
himself  on  the  side  of  his  father's  enemies,  and  broke  his 
father's  heart.  He  was  equally  imgrateful  for  Richard's 
kindness,  but  Richard  on  his  death-bed  recommended  him 
to  the  baronage  of  England  for  election  as  king  in  pre- 
ference to  Arthur  of  Britanny — ^with  good  reason  distrusting 
Arthtur's  mother,  Constance,  the  im£sdtfaful  wife  of  the  Earl 
of.  Chester.     The  Queen-mother  Eleanor  (of  whom  Prof. 
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Stubbs  gives  a  striking  account)  together  with  Richard's 
able  ministers,  Hubert  Walter,  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  and 
William  Marshall,  continued  Henry  II.'s  policy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  supporting  John  for  many  years.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  "just  as  the  position  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty  in  France  collapses  on  the  death  of  Eleanor,  so  in 
England  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter  marks  the  break  up  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  king  and  the  Church,  and  the 
death  of  Geoffrey  FitzPeter  the  final  rupture  with  the 
baronage ;  while  the  very  existence  of  the  royal  line  de- 
pended for  years  on  the  adhesion  of  William  Marshall." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  John  was  ungrateful  to  all  his 
faithful  ministers.  His  conduct  to  his  barons  was  atrocious. 
Even  his  half-brother,  William  Longsword,  E^l  of  Salisbury, 
was  driven  into  revolt  by  John's  incest  with  his  wife.  His 
injured  queen  Hawis  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  divorced, 
afterwards,  as  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  helped  to 
swell  the  tide  of  national  feeling  against  him  in  12 15. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  can  be  said  in  John's  favour 
except  that,  like  all  Eleanor's  children,  he  had  a  sort  of  taste 
for  literature.  At  least  we  hear  of  his  borrowing  a  copy  of 
Pliny  from  the  Abbpt  of  Reading  (Disraeli,  Amenities 
i.  221).  Perhaps  too  the  inclination  to  Mahometanism 
attributed  to  him  may  be  due  to  his  literary  training — the 
same  suspicions  existed, as  to  his  son-in-law  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II. — the  fact  being  that  Saracen,  Manichean, 
and  Aristotelian  (through  Averrhoes)  modes  of  thought  had 
really  produced  much  scepticism,  which  .was  increased  by  the 
arbitrary  and  unchristian  conduct  of  the  Papacy.  Yet  when 
John's  tomb  was  examined  in  1797  (Green's  History  of 
Worcester^  vol.  2,  fin.)  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
buried  in  a  monk's  cowl !  It  may  remind  us  of  Milton's 
scornful  line — 

'*  Some  as  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised.*' 

We  may  notice  that  Potthast  in  his  valuable  Regesta  Ponti- 
ficuntj  just  published,  under  the  date  of  May  29, 11 98  states 
that  the  letter  addressed  by  Innocent  to  John  (after  ap- 
pointing Stephen  Langton  archbishop),  in  which  he  expounds 
the  meaning  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  four  rings  he  had 
sent  him  in  a  way  which  Hume  ridicules,  was  probably  not 
sent  to  John  at  all,  but  was  really  addressed  to  Richard. 
As  to  the  date  of  Queen  Eleanor's  death,  Prof.  Stubbs 
inclines  to  accept  the  date  of  April  i,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  is  the  traditionary  date  in  Shakes- 
peare— 

"  Her  ear 

I«  stopped  with  dust :  the  first  of  April  died 

Your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 

The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 

Three  days  before." 

To  Shakespeare  is  also  due  the  sympathy  felt  for  such  a 
savage  woman  as  Constance;  but  when  the  poet  wrote  that 
splendid  lament,  over  Arthur  he  was  probably  giving  relief 
to  his  own  feelings  at  the  death  of  his  own  son,  dead  that 
very" year,  1596,  in  which  King  John  was  written.  Prof. 
Stubbs  concludes  his  interesting  pre&ce  with  some  new 
information  about  Roger  of  Hoveden,  whose  chronicle  forms 
the  middle  portion  of  the  series,  which  begins  with  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough  and  ends  with  Walter  of  Coventry. 
The  abstract  we  have  given  of  the  preface  to  this  volume 
can  convey  little  idea  of  the  fullness  of  information  con- 
tained in  it.  C.  W.  BoASE. 


The  Pereonal  Life  of  Gtoorgre  Grote.    By   Mrs.    Grote.      8vo. 

Murray.     1873. 

The  grandfather  of  George  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece, 
came  to  England  from  Bremen  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  his  son  married  a  lady  whose  &mily  was  of 


French  origin,  and  the  historian  therefore  well  represents  in 
his  own  person  that  mixture  of  races  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  form  the  English  nation.  Young  George  Grote 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  in  company  with  I'hirlwall, 
Havelock,  and  other  eminent  men,  and  when  the  History  of 
Greece  appeared  Thirlwall  wrote  a  most  generous  letter  to  his 
old  schoolfellow,  speaking  most  modestly  of  his  own  admir- 
able work  on  the  same  subject.  Another  schoolfellow  was 
Waddington,  the  late  Dean  of  Durham,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  that  they  both  fell  under  Dr.  Raine's  rod  on  account  of 
a  farewell  supper  which  Grote  had  given  at  the  "  Albion  " 
Tavern.  He  was  destined  to  help  his  father  in  the  bank- 
ing-house, and  had  to  provide  for  himself  the  higher  resources 
of  intellectual  occupation.  Besides  keeping  up  his  classical 
knowledge,  he  learnt  the  .violoncello,  and  used  to  accompany 
his  mother  on  that  instrument  in  playing  Handel's  composi- 
tions. Bentham  was  equally  devoted  to  music,  and  in  fact 
the  old  English  passion  for  music  never  died"  out  even  in  the 
last  century.  He  began  also  to  study  political  economy, 
Ricardo's  conversation  possessed  a  potent  charm  for  him, 
and  Ricardo  introduced  him  to  James  Mill.  Mrs.  Grote 
has  printed  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his 
friend  G.  W.  Norman  at  this  time  ;  the  two  young  men 
lived  much  together,  and  often  joined  in  the  cricket-matches 
of  West  Kent.  There  is  a  curious  notice  long  afterwards 
of  his  joining  Mtilthus  and  Romilly  in  a  spirited  game  of 
cricket.  Another  friend,  C.  Cameron,  led  the  way  in  meta- 
physical study. 

It  was  at  these  social  meetings  in  West  Kent  that 
Grote  met  with  his  future  wife,  and  a  more  romantic 
story  has  rarely  been  told  than  that  of  the  true  love  which- 
was  crossed  for  a  time  by  a  most  unscnipulous  rival,  who 
assured  Grote  as  a  fact  that  he  knew  the  lady*s  heart  and 
hand .  were  engaged  to  another  man,  while  his  father 
was  set  against  his  marrying  at  all.  During  the  two  years 
of  this  enforced  separation  he  came  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  James  Mill,  who  had  the  faculty  of  kindling 
in  his  auditors  the  generous  impulses  towards  the  popular 
side,  both  in  politics  and  social  theories.  Grote  now  became 
a  reader  of  Bentham's  works  on  Jurisprudence,  Reform  of 
the  Law,  and  Political  Philosophy,  and  also  frequented  the 
society  of  the  recluse  author,  who  took  pleasure  in  receiving 
guests  at  his  board,  though  never  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
To  his  one  guest  he  would  talk  fluently,  yet  without  caring 
to  listen  in  his  turn.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  then  studying 
imder  his  father,  but  was  too  young  to  take  much  share  in 
conversation.  We  trust  that  his  autobiography  will  give  us 
some  more  details  of  the  remarkable  group  of  men  who  thus 
met  together.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Grote  amply  redeems  her 
promise  of  telling  "  the  history  of  a  mind.''  When  the  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Harriet  Lewin  was  renewed,  his  father 
insisted  on  their  marriage  being  postponed  for  two  years, 
and  here  some  valuable  extracts  are  inserted  from  the  diary 
which  Grote  kept  that  Miss  Lewin  might  know  his  way  of 
life  during  the  early  period  of  their  engagement  His 
readings  in  political  economy  continued,  and  we  have  such 
notices  as  this,  "the  reasons  which  hinder  capital  and  labour 
from  equalizing  themselves  in  all  trades,"  "  Racardo's  striking 
and  original  remarks  on  the  eflfect  of  a  rise  in  wages."  Miss 
Lewin  similarly  kept  a  record  of  her  daily  proceedings  for 
his  perusal.  Grote  notes  on  one  occasion  that  hfc  has  been 
to  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor "  to  hear  Coleridge's  lecture. 
After  their  marriage  the  young  couple  had  to  live  in  a  house 
adjoining  the  banking-house,  where  the  close  air  of  the  small 
court  seriously  affected  Mrs.  Grote's  health,  and  they  lost 
their  only  child. 

In  182 1  Grote  began  his  literary  activity  by  an  essay 
on     Parliamentary   Reform,    expressly    directed    against 
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Mackintosh's  theory  of  class  representation  as  set  forth  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,     In  1823  we  already  find  him  dis- 
cussing the  Greek  mythology,  but  only  "  to  show  the  entire 
imcertainty  and  worthlessness  of  tales  to  which  early  asso- 
ciations have  so  long  familiarised  all  classical  minds."     This 
view  he  always  adhered  to,  insisting  that  there  was  no  siege 
of  Troy,  "  no  facts  behind  the  legend,"  that  "  the  curtain 
was  the  picture."     The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  compara- 
tive mythology  to  show  that  the  fact  behind  the  legend  was 
a  certain  condition  of  the  human  mind,  a  certain  stage  of 
language.      In'  1826  Grote  wrote  an  article  in  the  West- 
minster  Review  on  Mitford's  Greece^  that  author's  hatred  of 
Athens  and  praise  of  Dionysius  and  other  tyrants  who  had 
put  down  the  demos  having  roused  Grote's  spirit  as  it  did 
ThirlwalFs.     Mitford,  it  is  true,  had  the  great  merit  of  having 
shown  that  ancient  history  was  a  living  thing,  and  ancient 
politics  really  of  an  intensely  modem  cast,  and  hence  deeply 
interesting.     The  progre#  of   the  History  of   Greece  was 
however  much  checked  by  other  matters  in  which  Grote  was 
at  this  time  engaged,  the  founding  of  London  University, 
and  the  movement  in  behalf  of  Parliamentary  Reform.     In 
1830  a  short  visit  was  paid  to  Paris,  where  he  saw  La- 
&yette  and  became  aware  of  the  political  crisis  then  fast 
approaching  in  the  capital.     Grote  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  "  Revolution  of  July,"  which  produced 
such  a  ferment  in  the  English  mind  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  withstand    the  demands  for  political    reforms 
which  existed  throughout  the  nation.     Grote  was  elected 
M.P.  for  London  in  the  Reform  Parliament,  and  repeatedly 
tried  to  get  the  vote  by  ballot  accepted — ^at  a  later  period, 
after  the  suffrage  had  been  so  largely  extended,  he  thought 
it  less  important.     It  is  not  till  ten  years  afterwards  that  we 
find  by  his  letters  to  Comewall  Lewis  th^t  he  is  devoting 
himself  to  his  Greek  studies  again— this  time  to  Aristotle. 
He  resolved  to  abandon  his  unavailing  and  almost  solitary 
struggle  in  Parliament,  and  did  not  stand  again  for  London. 
Then  came  a  long  tour  in  Italy,  and  another  visit  to  Paris, 
where    he  sought    the  acquaintance    of    Auguste  Comte 
owing  to  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  Philosophie 
Positive,     Grote's  efficient  help  to  Comte  is  well  known. 
In  1846  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  of  Greece  ap- 
peared, and  at  once  made  a  striking  sensation    among 
scholars.     Mrs.  Grote  has  printed  an  interesting  letter  from 
Hallam  on  Homer  and  the  Trojan  War.     Still  the  historian 
retained  a  most  lively  interest  in  modem  politics,  and  the 
agitated  condition  of  Swiss  affairs  in  1847  led  to  his  Letters 
on  Switzerland,      The  dissensions  between    the  Cantons 
appeared  to  him  curiously  to  resemble  those  which  went  on 
in  the  old  Grecian  world,  and  he    travelled   to  Berne  to 
attend  the  Diet  and  see  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  C.  Lewis 
sums  up  his  conclusions  thus  :  "  the  cause  of  the  mischief  is 
religious  bigotry  working  upon  an  imperfect  federal  constitu- 
tion."    The   Revolution  of  1848  in  Paris  caused  intense 
anxiety  among  all  true  friends  of  France  in  England,  and 
Mrs.  Grote  cannot  refrain  fix)m  adding  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  Commune  "was  allowed  its  own  way  in  1870 
while  it  was  put  down  by  the  National  Guard  in  June,  1848 
— the  answer  being  that  the  genuine  civic  character  of  the 
Guard  was  destroyed  by  its  later  reconstitution  which  made 
it  a  loose,  incoherent,  undisciplined  body.     They  went  again 
to  Paris  in  1849,  and  were  very  much  grieved  at  the  speeches 
of  Tocqueville  and  other  leaders  in  the  Assembly.     Tocque- 
ville  in  advocating  the  expedition  to  Rome  spoke  of  "  the 
population  of  Rome  having  been  coerced  by  a  faction." 
When  Loiiis  Napoleon  overthrew  the   constitution,  Grote 
§ums  up  the  conduct  of  the  majority  as  follows  : — "  They 
have  been  helping,  and  even  outrunning,  the  President,  for 
Ae  last  two  years,  in  crushing  everything  like  public  liberty 


and  the  popular  force.  They  liave  done  this  without  seeing 
that  the  popular  force  formed  the  only  security  to  thenisdves 
as  against  him,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  have  a 
spirited  and  free  spoken  political  public  under  them,  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive  power,  even  for  their  own 
personal  safety  !  This  is  a  terrible  lesson  which  they  are 
now  taught  when  it  is  too  late.  Tocqueville  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  in  their  intense  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Republican 
party,  have  been  just  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare 
France  for  that  military  despotism  which  now  menaces  the 
country." 

Meanwhile    the  history  had   been  progressing    volume 
by  volume,  and  the  historian  corresponds  with  Leilas  on 
difficult  passages  of  Thucydides,  e.g,  on  (fiiKoKakovfiev  fi^-r 
evreXeia^,  whidi  he  took  to  mean,  "  our  poorest  citizens  have 
a  keen  relish  for  fine  poetry,  eloquence,  art,  and  grace  of 
every  kind."     Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
Athenian  loved  artistic  beauty  irrespective  of  the  cost  and 
the  material.     Shilleto  had  criticised  some  of  the  notes  on 
passages  in  Thucydides,  and  Professor  Grote  of  Cambridge 
replied  to  his  somewhat  sharp  attack.     Colonel  Mure  also 
put  forth  a  criticism  on  the  account  of  the  early  chronology, 
but  in  a  much  fairer  tone.     Nor  did  Grote  limit  himself  to  his 
Greek  authors.     His  fondness  for  Tacitus  and  other  Latin 
writers  is  visible  in  almost  every  page.  And  he  would  illustrate 
the  views  of  the  early  Greek  race  by  reference  to  Sleeman's 
account  of  Oude ;  and  the  outbreak  of  religious  feeling  at 
Athens  (when  the  statues  of  Hermes  were  mutilated)  by  the 
outbreak  of  fanaticism  at  Abbeville  in  France  in  1766  when 
a  cmcifix  was  damaged.     After  another  visit  to  Paris  he 
wTites  still  more  despondingly  as  to  the  French — "  Nothing 
strikes  me  more  than  die  excessive  alarmism  and  political 
cowardice  of  the  French  people  ;  no  one  seems  to  have  an 
idea  that  he  has  any  power  of  defending  himself,  nor  does 
he  think  himself  safe  unless  soldiers  or  gensd'armes  are 
within  call."    At  last  the  twelfth  volume  was  finished,  and 
"  I  remember  that  I  had  a  bowl  of  punch  brewed  at  Christ- 
mas for  our  little  household,  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  opus  magnum ;  Grote  himself  sipping  the  delicious 
mixture  ^th  great  satisfaction  whilst  manifesting  little  emo- 
tion outwardly,  though  I  could  detect  unmistakable  signs 
of  inward  complacency  as  I  descanted  upon  *  the  happiness 
of  our  living  to  see  this  day,'  and  so  forth."     It  was  indeed 
an  "  opus  magnum,"  and  will  remain  the  political  history  of 
Greece,  though  the  works  of  Curtius  and  others  may  prove 
more  attractive  in  some  respects  on  the  side  of  art  and 
literature.     Possibly  Grote  at  one  time  intended  to  have 
written  a  chapter  on  Pindar  and  the  Ijoic  poets  as  a  pen- 
dant to  his  account  of  Athenian  literature,  and  a  tribute  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  rival  race,  but  such  a  chapter 
does  not  exist.     The  famous  chapters  on  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists  may  have  tumed  his  attention  to  philosophy  again, 
and  he  resumed  the  studies  of  his  early  years  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle  widi  great  zest.     He  unfortunately  did  not  com- 
plete  the  account  of  Aristotie's  Political  writings,  which 
would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us ;  the  analysis  of  the 
Logical  works  is  not  perhaps  of  equal  interest  to  the  reader. 
And  possibly  Plato  ought  to  be  commented  on  by  one  who 
is  not  an  opponent ;  Grote  judges  him  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  opposite  school.     He  accepted  too  the  common 
Alexandrian  list  of  Plato's  works  in  a  somewhat  uncritical 
manner.      J.  S.  Mill  writes  :  "  I  hope  you  have  seen  Mark 
Pattison's  review  of  you  in  the  Reader,     He  contests  the 
question  of  the  Platonic  canon  with  you,  or  rather  promises 
to  contest  it.      I   was  pleased    however  to  find  him  so 
eulogistic  of  thie  book  in  every  other  respect"     It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  subsidence  of  the  angry  political  and  educa- 
tional warfare  of  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  Grote  in 
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his  later  years  enjoyed  going  to  Oxford,  which  was  perhaps 
a  little  ashamed  of  the  way  it  had  once  treated  London 
University  and  of  its  squibs  against  the  Liberal  thinkers. 
Grote's  antagonism  to  the  governing  classes  too,  leamt 
under  James  Mill,  who  had  suffered  from  the  painful  expe- 
riences of  a  very  different  epoch,  had  now  disappeared,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
men.  He  was  even  offered  a  peerage,  but  he  refused  it  on 
honourable  and  conscientious  grounds,  as  he  "could  not  per- 
form the  public  duties  incumbent  on  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords."  From  another  visit  to  Paris  we  have  an  anecdote 
of  M.  Thiers,  who  said  to  a  friend  as  early  as  1869,  "  My 
whole  life  has  been  passed  in  antagonism  ,with  Republican 
doctrines — ^well,  for  all  that,  I  have  of  late  come  to  think 
diflferently.  In  plain  terms,  I  am  now  profoundly  persuaded 
qtiil  tiy  a  rien  de possible  que  la  Republique,^^ 

Almost  the  last  work  which  Grote  did  was  the  paper 
on  Aristotle's  De  Anima^  which  he  generously  contri- 
buted to  Bain's  book  on  T7u  Senses  and  the  Intellect, 
and  which  occupied  him  for  not  less  tfian  eight  months. 
He  was  always  careless  of  himself,  and  twice  he  caught 
desperate  chills,  which  were  the  origin  of  the  insid- 
ious malady  that  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  June,  1871.  The  abstract 
we  have  given  supplies  only  a  faint  idea  of  Mrs.  Grote's 
labour  of  love  in  writing  what  is  emphatically  the  personal 
life  of  George  Grote.  She  has  wisely  printed  as  many 
letters  as  possible,  and  very  aptly  quotes  the  wqrds  used 
by  the  biographer  of  Grote's  illustrious  namesake,  Hugo 
Grotius — "Ses  lettres  peuvent  ^tre  regard^es  comme  des 
ouviages.  Le  recueil  que  nous  en  avohs  est  un  tr^sor, 
non  seulement  pour  Thistoire  publique,  mais  aussi  pour 
rhistoire  littdraire."  C.  W.  Boase. 


F,  VON  RAUMER, 

On  the  14th  June  died  at  Berlin,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-two 
years,  Friednch  von  Raumer,  the  Nestor  probably  not  only  of  Ger- 
man but  of  European  historians.  He  had  seen  the  days  of  Frederic 
the  Great  and  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  and  had  held  a  govern- 
ment office  under  Hardenberg  in  1810,  until,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  French,  he  took  a  chair  of  history  first  in  the  University  of 
Breslau  and  soon  afterwards  at  Berlin.  Though  granted  a  dispen- 
sation from  lecturing  a  considerable  time  ago  on  account  of^  his 
great  age,  he  used  to  assemble  his  pupils  r^larly  till  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death.  I  remember  that  at  a  dinner  given  in  February, 
i86y,  in  honour  of  Leopold  von  Ranke,  commemorating  the  day  on 
which  that  great  historian  had  taken  his  degree  fifty  vears  before, 
Raumer  commenced  a  long  series  of  speeches  by  plajmilly  asserting 
that  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  do  so  by  having  constantly  been 
a  grateful  disciple  of  Ranke,  though  his  senior  by  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Always  cheerful  and  a  warm  liberal  patriot,  he  contrived  as 
long  as  he  lived  to  follow  the  ^ogress  of  the  age  with  a  keen  eye. 
When  in  his  place-  as  secretary  of  the  Berlin  Academy  he  delivered  the 
annual  oration  on  the  birthday  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1846,  he  had 
to  endure  a  violent  retort  from  King  Frederic  William  IV.  and  his 
reactionary  court,  and  in  consequence  resigned  both  the  secretaryship 
and  his  chair  in  that  learned  body.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Frankfurt  Parliament,  and  went  as  ambassador  of  the 
provisional  German  Government  to  that  of  the  French  Republic  at 
Faris,  where  Bastide,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  day,^  received  him 
sneeringly  as  the  messenger  of  the  Frankfurt  Empire.  His  letters  from  ' 
Paris,  however,  publish^  by  himself,  will  still  be  read  with  pleasure 
on  account  of  their  lively  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  revolution 
of  184B.  And  so  will  be  the  reminiscences  of  his  own  eventful  life,  written 
several  years  later  in  a  charmingly  gossiping  strain.  His  many  his- 
torical works  are  more  or  less  distinguished  by  a  great  amount  of 
matter  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  most  important  European 
governments,  which  he  had  visited  during  his  frequent  travels. .  I  refer 
especially  to  two  volumes  of  contributions  from  researches  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  State  Paper  Office,  referring  to  the  period  of 
Elizabeth  and  Marv  Stuart  and  to  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great,  1836. 
Three  volumes  of  letters  written  home  from  England  in  1835  ^^  '^^ 
fonnd  a  translator  as  soon  as  the  originals  appeared.  Raumer  wrote  a 
rapid  and  easj  style,  but  neither  excelled  in  terseness  nor  in  a  Sjrstematic 
application  of  his  sources  according  to  critical  rules.    He  consequently 


never  founded  a  school,  but  constantly  attracted  a  number  of  friends 
and  admirers.  Of  all  his  works  the  Geschickte  der  Hohmstauffen  in  six 
volumes  will  certainly  be  best  remembered  for  a  good  while  to  come. 
Although  some  portions  of  that  mediaeval  period  have  since  been  re- 
vised and  reproduced  by  younger  and  even  more  competent  historians, 
nobody  as  yet  has  come  up  to  Raumer's  general  sketch  and  delineation 
of  that  grand  age— a  work  which,  ixide^,  was  composed  in  his  best 
time  and  style.  Hardly  a  year  ago  the  old  man  truly  enjoved  the 
issue  of  a  fourth  and  popular  edition,  which  he  dedicated  to  William  I., 
the  restorer  of  the  Empire,  with  whom  he  had  continually  been  on' the 
best  personal  terms.  R.  Pauli. 


BuUettlno  della  Commissione  Aroheoloffica  Munldpale.    Marzo- 

Aprile,  1873.     Roma,  1873. 

This  publication  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  England  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  when  known  it  cannot  fail  to  'be  highly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  an  archaeological  journal  has  been  issued  at  the 
expense  of  a  corporation,  and  the  municipality  of  Rome  has  set  an 
excellent  example  to  the  corporations  of  other  cities.  The  BuUetHno 
gives  an  account  of  the  antiquities  found  from  month  to  month,  and  the 
best  representations  that  can  be  obtained,  with  the  help  of  photography 
when  necessary.  The  plates  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  accounts  are 
written  by  the  best  archaeologists  of  the  place.  In  the  present  number 
the  first  article,  by  the  Baron  Visconti,  and  entitled  **  Ermeracle,"relates 
to  the  statues  of  Hercules,  with  an  illustration  of  one  recently  found,  of 
which  an  excellent  photograph  is  gjiven. 

The  second  article  is  on  the  fragments  of  a  colossal  cornice  found  on 
the  Viminal  near  the  Praetorian  Camp,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
western  gatehouse,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  attributes  to  the  time 
of  the  Gordians.  The  plate  gives  an  excellent  drawing  and  section  and 
the  plan  of  the  camp  showing  the  exact  situation  where  it  was  foimd. 
There  was  a  previous  notice  of  this  cornice  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Bulletiny  for  November,  1872,  to  which  this  may  be  considered  as 
supplementary.  Several  of  these  large  fragments  were  found  near  the 
same  spot,  two  quite  finished,  one  unfinished,  and  one  nearly  blocked 
out  and  the  carving  not  executed  at  all.  All  were  of  the  same  gigantic 
proportions  and  evidently  all  intended  for  the  same  building.  The 
impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  they  were  on  the  site  of  the  studio 
of  a  sculptor,  and  that  the  work  was  never  completed  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  gives  a  view  of  the  gate  to 
which  he  supposes  them  to  belong.  The  third  article  is  entitled  *'  Bas- 
sorilievo  Mitriaco  Scoperto  al  Campidoglio  e  Tazza  Mitriaca,"  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  engraving  of  a  fragment  of  sculpture  found 
on  the  norUiem  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  during  the  recent  excavations 
in  msdcing  a  new  carriage  road  up  the  hill  on  that  side  (with  a  view  to 
the  removed  of  the  present  road  on  the  southern  side  which  crosses  the 
Forum);  There  is  also  in  the  same  plate  another  representation  of  the 
same  subject  from  a  terracotta  circular  basin.  The  article  is  an 
extremely  learned  one  on  the  worship  of  Mitra  or  Mithra  by  the 
Cavalien  C.  L.  Visconti,  who  is  well  known  to  be  master  of  that  difficult 
subject,  and  he  refers  to  all  the  best  works  upon  it,  German  and  French 
as  ^€A.  as  Italian.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  a  singular  brick 
stamp  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  Cavalieri  G.  B.  De  Rossi,  fiill  of 
his  usual  leaming  and  ingenuity,  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
woodcut  The  next  article  is  by  the  same  author,  and  relates  to  another 
singular  inscription  on  a  leaden  waterpipe  found  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  great  agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  between  the  thermae  of  Diocletian  and 
the  churc^  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  plan  of  the  new  road  up  to  the  Capitol  on  the 
north  side,  as  before  mentioned,  with  clear  indications  of  the  exact 
sites  of  the  objects  found  there.  One  of  the%  is  the  cave  of  Mithra, 
another  a  part  of  the  early  wall  of  large  squared  stones  that  formed  the 
substructure  against  the  cliff  of  the  hill.  There  is  an  excellent  paper 
upon  these  and  other  interesting  remains,  including  several  brick  stamps, 
by  Signor  Lanciani,  the  excellent  and  active  secretary  to  the  commission. 

John  Henry  Parker. 


I 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Two  months  ago  Dr.  Pertz,  forced  by  the  weight  of  years  and 
increasing  illness,  gave  up  his  two  important  positions,  viz.  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Monumenta  Gertnanieu  Historica  and  the  governorship  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  vacancies  have  not  yet  been  filled  up. 
We  learn,  however,  on  good  authority  that  the  Monumenta  henceforth 
will  not  be  again  entrusted  to  a  single  person,  but  that  a  Commission  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  is  to  superintend  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  collection  of  authorities  for  national  history.  Members 
of  the  commission  are  to  be  Professor  Droysen,  the  author  of  the  political 
history  of  Prussia,  Dr.  Max  Duncker,  the  first  officer  of  the  Prussian 
Record  Office  and  author  of  a  learned  work  on  ancient  history,  and 
Professor  Haupt,  the  well-known  philologist.  They  are  expected  to 
attach  to  their  number  Professor  Wattenbach,  who  removes  from  the 
university  of  Heidelberg  to  that  at  Berlin,  and  Professor  Waits  at  Got* 
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tingen,  both  among  the.  first  living  masters  of  mediaeval  historiography 
and  diplomatics.  Perhaps  Professor  Sickel  of  Vienna,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  early  charters,  especially  those  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
more  scientifically  than  anybody  else,  will  also  be  of  the  number. 
Since  his  pamphlet  on  the  Diplomata  Regum  Francorum  e  gmte 
Mer(mngicat  and  since  Dr.  Stumpf  of  Innsbruck  in  the  last  number  of 
Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (see  Academy  No.  73)  reviewed  even  more 
severely  thFs  last  volume  of  the  Monumcnta,  edited  by  Dr.  Pertz,  junior, 
there  is  no  chance  left  of  continuing  the  editorship  in  the  old  rather 
slovenly  way  and  as  a  kind  of  heirloom  in  the  same  family. 

The  hope  of  inducing  H.  von  Treitschke,  the  eloquent  and  patriotic 
historian  of  Heidelberg,  to  accept  a  chair  at  Berlin,  has  not  been  ehtire'y 
given  up,  though  he  has  for  the  present  declined  to  go.  That  Waitz 
would  leave  Gottingen  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  at  Heidelberg  is  more  than 
unlikely,  if  not  impo<?sible,  for  many  reasons  which  need  not  be 
enumerated  here. 

A  third  ditlon  of  Wattenbach*s  very  useful  book  Deutschlands 
GeschicJUsquellen  im  Mittelalter  bis  zur  Mitte  des  dreizehnten  yahrkunderts 
has  just  left  the  press.  Compared  with  the  second,  which  appeared  in 
1866,  the  book  has  been  very  much  improved  and  enlarged,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  it  had  to  be  divided  into  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  just 
published,  reaches  onlv  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is  at  present  by 
far  the  most  popular  handbook  of  all  those  who  wish  to  approach  the 
study  of  German  and  Imperial  history  with  the  principal  authorities  in 
hand .  The  wonderful  materials  of  English  history,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
D.  Hardy  is  supplying  his  magnificent  Descriptive  Catalogue,  very  much 
require  some  similar  condensation  and  adaptation  in  connection  with 
mediaeval  literature  and  literary  progress  in  general,  which  certainly  would 
be  the  task  of  a  good  scholar.  Wattenbach  would  serve  him  fairly  as 
a  model. 

The  first  number  of  A.  Potthast,  Regesta  Ponlificum  Romanorum  inde 
a  post  Chr,  n.  MCXCVIL  ad  A.  AfCCCIV.,  Berlin,  Decker,  1873,  4^0, 
appeared  a  little  while  ago,  a  work  for  which  the  great  prize  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  awarded.  It  will  be  remarked  that  this 
collection  in  continuation  of  Jaffe's  well-known  Regesta  Pontificum 
commences  with  Pope  Innocent  III.,  considerable  fragments  of  whose 
register  have  happily  been  preserved,  which  were  printed  long  ago,  some 
portion  by  Baluze,  and  another  by  Brequigny.  A  glance  of  the  eye, 
however,  suffices  to  see  what  a  large  mass  of  documents,  once  issued  from 
the  chancery  of  this  great  pontiff,  but  not  contained  in  either  of  those 
editions,  may  still  be  gathered  by  skilful  researches. 

The  German  book-trade  advertises  likewise  :  A.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca 
Historka  Medii  Aeviy  Editio  Secunda,  Weber,  Berlin,  to  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  This  work  is  sure  fo  be  welcomed  by  many  a  friend 
of  historical  inquiry  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent. 

Another  instalment  of  Spniner-Menke's  historico-geographical  Atlas 
has  been  received  by  the  subscribers  with  a  map  of  the  British  Isles 
between  the  years  1485  and  1830,  before  railways  began  to  intersect  the 
turnpike  roads  and  canals  (No.  61),  to  which  a  very  instnictive  sketch  of 
the  border  land  between  England  and  Scotland  is  appended. 

Last  not  least,  a  German  translation  of  Mr.  James  Bryce's  excellent 
book  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  Dr.  Arthur  Winckler,  Leipzig, 
Ed.  Kummer,  1873,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  It  has  been  revised  by  the 
author  himself  in  harmony  with  a  fourth  edition  of  the  original  soon  to  be 
published,  Mr.  Bryce's  German  preface  concludes  with  some  graceful 
and  warm-hearted  compliments  to  the  new  empire.  In  the  translation, 
which  reads  very  well  mdeed,  and  which  has  been  received  accordingly 
by  a  rather  sober  and  critical  press,  the  notes  and  the  chronological 
tables  of  popes  and  emperors  have  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
text,  a  new  arrangement  which  scholars  generally  do  not  prefer. 

New  Publications. 

Archiv  f.  sachsische  Geschichte.    Hrsg.  von  K.  v.  Weber.    12  Bds. 

I  Heft.     Leipzig:  Tauchnitz. 
Cartwright,  W.  C.    On  the  Constitution  of  Papal  Conclaves.    Ed- 

monston  and  Douglas.     ^ 
Cayre,  M.  I'Abbe.    Histoire  dcs  ^v^oues  et  archev^ques  de  Toulouse, 

depuis  la  fondation  du  si^ge  jusqu'a  nos  jours.    Toulouse  :  Doula- 

doare» 
Collection  de  Documents,  Memoires,  et  Correspondances  relatifs  & 

I'histoirede  I'Empire  de  Russie.  10  vols.  St.  Petersburg :  Devrient. 
De  rekeningen  der  Stad  Gent.    Tydvak  van  Jacob  van  Artevelde, 

1 336- 1 349.    Gent :  Hoste. 
DoRN,  B.     Collection  de  Monnaies  Sassanides  de  feu  le  Lieutenant- 

G<^nend  I.  de  Bartholomaei,  repr^sent^  d'aprts  les  pi^es  les  plus 

remarquables.     Leipzig:  Voss. 
DuMESNiL,  A.  J.   Histoire  de  Jules  II.,  sa  vie  et  son  pontificat.  Paris : 

Loones. 
FiTZPATRiCK,  W.    The  great  Cond^  and  the  Period  of  the  Fronde. 

Newby. 
Fr^my,  E.    Diplomates  du  temps  de  la  Ligue,  d'apres  des  documents 

nouveaux  et  inedits.    Paris :  Dentu. 


Gluck,  Chr.  F.  V.    Ausfiihrliche  ErIauterung  der  Pandekten  tiach 

Hellfeld,  fortgesetzt  v.  Chr.  F.  MUhlenbruch  u.  £.  Fein,  und,  nach 
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Philology. 

A  Sanskrit-Bnfflish  Dictionanr;  Etymologically  and  Philologi- 
cally  arranged  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  languages. 
By  Monier  Williams,  M. A.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1872. 

The  chief  object  which  Professor  Williams  has  had  in  view 
in  preparing  his  dictionary  is  to  compress  into  the  compass 
of  a  single  convenient  volume  the  main  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  the  lexicographic  and    exegetic    labours   of 
Sanskrit  philologists.     Such ,  an  undertakmg,  if  carried  out 
satisfactorily,  must  needs  confer  a  very  great  bene&t  ahke 
on  Sanskrit  students  and  on  those  engaged  in  comparative 
philological  inquiries.     The  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  has 
indeed  been  long  felt     Professor  Benfey*s  Sanskrit-English 
dictionary,  published  in  1866  and  consisting  of  a  very  handy 
octavo  volume,  has  no  doubt  proved  extremely  useful ;  the 
more  so  as,  in  spite  of  its  comparatively  limited  bulk  and 
matter,  the  author  has  added  references  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  meanings  of  words  he  proposes.     Still,  though  pro- 
bably including  all  that  the  generality  of  students  are  likely 
to  require,  the  volume  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a 
kind  of  manual  to  a  number  of  works  generally  used  as 
text-books  in  junior  and  middle  university  classes.     Vaidik 
literature,  which  is  of  the   greatest   interest   and   impor- 
tance   to    comparative    philologists,    had  to    be    almost 
entirely  excluded.     The  work  of  Professor  Williams,  on  the 
other  hand,  aims  at  far  greater  completeness,  as  is  shown 
by  the  copious  list  of  authorities  given  in  the  preface,  in- 
cluding all  the  chief  editions  of  Vaidik  works  and  law-books, 
the  epics  and  the  more  important  works  in  other  depart- 
ments of  classical  literature.     The  statement  that  "  all  the 
mere  texts  and  manuscripts  "  consulted  or  drawn  upon  for 
information  have  been  excluded  from  that  list,  has  probably 
surprised    many  scholars.     For    completfeness   this    work 
would  thus  Ixave  to  be  compared  rather  with  the  great  St 
Petersburg  Sanskrit-German  Lexicon  of  Professors  Bohtlingk 
and  Roth,  an  appeal  to  which,  as  the  author  acknowledges, 
has  always  proved  "  the  most  satisfactory  available  means  for 
deciding  doubtful  questions."    A  rough  calculation  of  the 
relative  amount  of  printed  matter  contained   in  the  two 
works  shows  that  the  St  Petersburg  Dictionary,  which,  when 
complete,  will  probably  number  some  9,000  columns  or 
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4,500  pages,  would,  if  printed  in  the  same  close,  but  dis- 
tinct, type  as  that  of  Prof.  Williams,  occupy  about  2^500 
pages,  or  two  volumes  not  considerably  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  the  present  volume.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sult the  German  Lexicon,  and  are,  therefore,  aware  of  the 
vast  number  of  quotations  which  have  been  introduced 
therein  to  authenticate  every  meaning  assigned  to  a  Sanskrit 
word,  may  perhaps  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  this 
statement  They  will,  however,  on  examining  the  Oxford 
dictionary  more  closely,  meet  with  much  that  is  calculated 
to  take  up  considerably  more  space  than  has  been  assigned 
to  the  same  matter  in  the  larger  work.  One  feature  which 
is  peculiar  to  Prof.  Williams'  volume  consists  in  numerous 
articles,  compiled  from  various  sources,  and  scattered  through- 
out the  work,  on  the  literature,  mythology,  science,  and 
philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  The  information  conveyed  in 
this  manner  will  no  doubt  prove  very  useful  to  the  student 
Much  rqpm  is  also  taken  up  by  an  unusual  superabundance 
of  the  English  equivalents  of  Sanskrit  words  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  at  least  save  the  use  of  an  English  dictionary 
of  synonyms  to  those  who  venture  on  poetical  translations  of 
Sanskrit  originals.  Under  the  word  prdvtnya  for  instance 
the  St  Petersburg  dictionary  quotes  five  passages  for  which 
two  German  equivalents  are  considered  sufficient,  whereas 
Prof.  Williams  gives  sevm  synonyms. 

This  dictionary  possesses,  however,  several  more  con- 
spicuous characteristic  features  which,  as  innovations  in 
Sanskrit  lexicography,  will  have  to  be  well  considered  by 
those  who  will  hereafter  engage  in  a  similar  undertaking. 
The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  introduction  into  the 
alphabetical  ^urangement  of  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
compound  words. 

'*  Sanskrit,"  according  to  Prof.  Williams,  ''^stands  eminently  forth  as 
the  grand  typical  representative  of  the  whole  Aryan  line  of  speech  which 
is  throughout  distinguished  by  its  love  of  composition..  To  exclude 
compounds  from  a  Sanskrit  lexicon  would  be,  so  to  speak,  to  '  Unsan- 
skritize '  it.  Not  only  are  ther^  certain  compounds  quite  peculiar  to 
Sanskrit,  but  in  the  grammar  composition  almost  takes  tne  place  of 
syntax,"  &c.; 

and  further  on  we  meet  with  the  following  remark : — 

"  All  must  agree  that  as  Sanskrit  exceeds  every  other  language  in  its 
infinite  capacity  for  composition,  no  Sanskrit  lexicon,  if  it  admits 
compounds  at  all,  ought  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  independent 
entities  entitled  to  a  separate  existence  of  their  own." 

Nobody  will  probably  feel  disposed  to  contest  these  views, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  urged  that  a  compound 
the  members  of  which  have  lost  their  separate  and  distinct 
meanings  has  certainly  a  right  to  be  treated  as  an  "  indepen- 
dent entity,"  and  as  such  to  appear  in  its  alphabetical  order. 
But  so  far  from  the  remarks  quoted  being  a  vindication  of 
the  system  adopted  in  the  Oxford  dictionary,  they  would 
seem  to  be  the  very  grounds  on  which  a  vast  number  of  the 
compounds  exhibited  should  have  been  rejected.  No  doubt 
the  St  Petersburg  Lexicon  contains  a  still  larger  amount 
of  such  combinations  ;  the  great  mass  however  of  these  find 
no  place  there  among  the  alphabetically  arranged  words,  but 
because  "  in  Sanskrit  grammar  composition  almost  takes  the 
place  of  syntax  "  they  merely  appear  as  so  many  quotations 
from  Sanskrit  works  to  illustrate  the  meanings  of  certain 
words  forming  part  of  these  compounds.  Does  not  the  very 
fact  of  such  combinations  being  exhibited  alphabetically 
only,  tend  to  their  being  considered  as  "  independent  entities 
entitled  to  a  separate  existence  of  their  own  "  ? 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  majority  of  compounds 
admitted  by  Prof.  Williams  are  really  quotations  in  disguise 
— quotations,  be  it  remarked,  without  references — which 
serve,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "to  illustrate  the  use  of  a 
leading  word "  "  to  which  they  have  always  been  subor- 
dinated/'   But  what  claim,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  first 


member  of  a  compound  in  such  a  liangtiage  possibly  possess 
to  being  thus  exceptionally  treated  ?  Are  not  the  cases  even 
more  numerous  when  certain  meanings  of  words  can  only 
be  adequately  illustrated  by  compounds  of  which  those  words 
form  the  /as^  member?    Not  that  I  would  advocate  the 
principle  followed  by  ProT.  Benfey  of  giving  compounds 
almost  invariably  under  its  last  member ;  although  those  he 
has  admitted  are  comparatively  much  more  limited,  and 
generally  of  a  more  useful  and  indispensable  order.     But 
surely  no  student  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  look  for  such  a 
compound  as    Yudhishthira-purogama  under  Yudhishthira 
where  Prof  Williams  places  it.     Can  this  be  said  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  leading  word ; 
and  why  not  give   salyapramukha  and  a  host  of  similar 
combinations  in  their  respective  order  ?  Are  not  compounds 
such    as  drya-prdya^   irina-prdyay  supta-jatia-prdya    useful 
illustrations  only  when  exhibited  under  their  last  element  ? 
In  my  opinion  die  indiscriminate  introduction  of  ready-made 
compounds  into  a  Sanskrit   dictionary  constitutes  a  very 
serious  danger  to  the  effectual  philological  training  of  the 
student ;  and  the  momentary  convenience  afforded  thereby 
is  sure  to  turn  out  to  have  been  only  too  dearly  bought. 
Again,  if  anything  like  consistency  is  deemed  desirable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  a  vast   number  of  such  combinations 
could  have  been,  with  advantage  dispensed  with.    A  few 
days*  reading  will  furnish  compounds  by  thousands  which 
have  an  equal,  if  not  a  better,  right  to  be  admitted  with 
many  that  have  been  given.     The  dictionary  has  pma-sronl' 
pdyodhard  and  srasioitara-pata ;  why  noX.  ptna-skafidhorubdhUy 
srastakiritahdray    visrastahdrdngadachakravdlay     &c,     &c. 
It   contains    ari-rdshtray  ari-pura ;   why  not  ari-mandala 
(Ragh.  iv.  4)?    We  meet  mxYi  pdshdna-chaya'mbaddha  ;  but 
Profs.  Bohdmgk  and  Roth  under  badh  with  ni  furnish  a  score 
of  compounds  with  nibaddhay  many  of  which  will  recommend 
themselves  even   more  strongly.      Prof.    Williams   admits 
drutatara-gati  from  Megh.  20;  why  not  laghugatHih.  16)? 
he  gives    krita-sannidhdna ;  why  not  parikaipita-sannidhi 
(Ragh.  iv.  6)  ?    Would  not  a  compound  such  as  un-nayaiia- 
patikti  (Ragh.  iv.  3)  be  far  more  useful,  as  the  student  might 
naturally  be  led  to  refer  it  to  the  unnayana  given  in  the 
dictionary  ?     In  Prof.  Williams'  opinion,  "  when  a  student 
is  in  doubt  wKether  to  translate  compounds  like  indra-s'atru 
as  bahuvrihis  or  tatpurushas,  the  dictionary  is  surely  bound 
to  aid  in  clearing  up  his  perplexities."  Whether  the  compiler 
of  a  dictionary  is  bound  to,  or  could  by  any  possibilityy 
undertake  such  a  task,  I  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  those 
skilled  in  lexicographic  research ;  but  the  word  quoted  by 
Prof  Williams  can  scarcely  be  called  a  felicitous  illustration ; 
since,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  is  that,  in  order  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  student's  perplexities,  he  ought  to  have  marked 
the  accents  of  Vaidik  words.     He  has  indeed  gone  so  far  as 
to  enlighten  the  student  on  this  particular  word  by  explaining 
it  to  mean  "  whose  enemy  or  conqueror  is  Indra,  conquered 
by  Indra  (with  the  udatta  on  the  first  syllable ;  differentiy 
accented  the  word  might  mean  *  an  enemy  of  Indra ') ;"  but 
are  there  not  many  other  cases  in  which  information  of  this 
kind  would  be  quite  as  useful  ?    Should  not,  for  instance, 
the  noun  dpas^  work,  be  distinguished  in  a  dictionary  from 
the  adjective  apdsy  active? 

The  alphabetical  order  of  words  has  been  partially  aban- 
doned by  Prof.  Williams  for  a  kind  of  etymological  arrange- 
ment. From  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Wilson's 
dictionary  it  appears  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  that 
scholar  to  offer  to  the  public  "  a  work  constructed  on  an 
entirely  different  model,  and  one  better  adapted  than  a  mere 
alphabetical  compilation  to  learned  and  philosophical 
research."  The  plan  alluded  to  consisted,  as  we  now  leani 
I  from  Prof.  Williams,  in  a  re-arrangement  of  all  the  words 
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under  roots,  according  to  native  principles  of  et3rmology, 
with  numerous  references  added  to  them. .  The  task  of  pre- 
paring a  dictionary  on  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Wilson  was 
not,  however,  given  up  entirely,  but  was  in  later  years 
entrusted  by  him  to  Prof.  'Williams,  to  whom  he  likewise 
made  over  "  a  copious  selection  of  examples  and  quotations 
made  by  the  Pandits  of  Calcutta, 'under  his  direction,  from 
a  considerable  range  of  Sanskrit  literature."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  late  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  as  is  well  known,  under- 
took to  bring  out  a  third  revised  edition  of  the  Alphabetical 
Sanskrit  Dictionary.  But  as  it  soon  became  manifest  to 
Prof.  Williams  that  the  last-named  work  "was  assuming 
almost  interminable  proportions,*'  and  that  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Worterbuch  also  "appeared  to  expand  into  vast 
dimensions,*  so  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  compass  of 
ordinary  students,  he  suddenly  determined  to  abandon  the 
design  of  a  wholly  root-arranged  dictionary — ^which  could 
only  be  useful,  like  the  works  above-mentioned,  to  the 
highest  class  of  scholars — and  to  commence  a  work  on  a 
more  practical  plan."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  dic- 
tionary arranged  etymologically  throughout,  though  useful 
to  a  certain  class  of  scholars,  would  have  been  of  little 
practical  use  to  the  Sanskrit  student  unless  an  alphabetical 
index  of  almost  the  entire  stock  of  Sanskrit  words  were 
added  to  the  work  for  reference.  Whether,  however,  the 
middle  course  followed  in  the  Oxford  dictionary  will,  as 
Prof  Williams  thinks,  satisfy  the  requirements  both  of 
philology  and  of  ordinary  practice,  is  by  no  means  un- 
questionable. Can  it  really  be  said  that  the  comparative 
student  gets  a  satisfactory  "  synoptic  view  "  of  the  various 
"  family  groups  "  of  Sanskrit  words  when  bhava  (and  the 
partic.  bhavat ;  p.  702)  andM^«,  &c.  (p.  707),  are  separated 
from  the  Tootbhti  (p.  714);  when  the  group  given  under 
root  hhuj  (p.  713)  includes  M^>^/r/,  but  neither  bhoga  nor 
bhoja  (p.  723)  ?  What  can  be  the  principle  on  which  sodha 
(the  alphabetical  order  of  which  would  be  in  p.  102 1)  is 
placed  under  sudh  (10 14);  on  which  teja  and  tcjas  (p. 
383-4)  are  not  given  under  //>*  (p.  373) ;  though  kirtii  (which 
alphabetically  would  stand  in  p.  231)  is  placed  under  krM . 
(p.  252).  Cases  of  this  kind  of  inconsistency  are  .not  iso- 
lated, but  are  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every  page. 

Not  less  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the  exact  class  of 
Sanskrit  students,  whose  convenience  this  arrangement  is 
likely  to  serve.  The  dictionary  does  not,  nor  is  it  intended 
to,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  advanced  student  With- 
out references  no  scholar  can  be  expected  to  accept  mean- 
ings another  may  choose  to  assign  to  Sanskrit  wOTds.  In 
numerous  cases  a  certain  meaning  of  a  word  rests  on  one 
or  two  passages  which  may  either  be  corrupt  or  bear  a 
different  interpretation.  To  mention  a  few  examples  from 
common  text-books.  When  Prof.  Williams  tells  us  that 
atwdsita  means  "made  to  sit  down  after  or  alongside," 
a  reference  is  needed ;  for  if  this  interpretation  is  meant 
to  apply  to  Ragh.  i.  56,  it  can  hardly  be  the  right  one, 
and  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  comment.  When 
dropyamcLna  is  said  to  mean  "being  strung,  being  tried 
to  be  strung,"  'the  student  requires  to  be  told  whether 
he  is  thus  to  translate  the  word  in  a  certain  passage  of 
the  Mahabharata  (i.  7032),  where  the  commentator  (and 
Prof  Johnson)  takes  it  in  an  active  sense,  "stringing, 
wishing  to  string."  If  sahasd  means  "with,"  does  this  rest 
on  Mah.  i.  701 1  alone  ?  If  so,  the  meaning  is  doubtful,  as 
Prof.  Benfey  in  his  dictionary  has  done  well  to  indicate. 
Under  anatUaraja  it  might  have  been  stated  that  Kulldka's 
explanation  of  the  term  (M.  10,  41)  differs  from  that  given 
in  the  dictionary.     When  riksha  is  said  to  mean  "  the  seven 
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Stars,  the  /KfiVwSrj,"  this  is  probably  a  mis-translation  of  Messrs. 
Rohtlingk  and  Roth's  "  Siebengestim,"  which  in  German  is 
the  common  designation  of  the  Pleiades,  but  is  in  this  case 
applied  more  correctly  to  Ursa  mq/or^as  it  might  of  course  be 
used  for  any  constellation  consisting  of  seven  stars.  To  the 
ordinary  Sanskrit  student  the  anangement  of  the  dictionary 
will,  I  fear,  be  far  from  convenient.  While  offering  too 
little  to  the  comparative  philologist,  it  exacts  from  those 
it  is  to  assist  in  toiling  through  the  common  run  of  texts 
far  too  great  a  knowledge  of  the  stock  of  roots  and  the 
formation  of  Sanskrit  words.  With  them  looking  for  a 
word  will  often  be  a  matter  of  "hide  and  seek."  Can  the 
student  be  fairly  expected  to  know  that  in  order  to  find 
the  proper  noun  d&modara  he  has  to  look  for  the  par- 
ticular word  ddman  (one  of  three)  which  belongs  to  one 
among  five  identical  roots,  viz.  dd  "  to  bind "  ?  Where 
a  word  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  dictionary  the  con- 
scientious student  will  hunt  for  it,  column  after  cMumn,  and 
in  giving  up  the  search  will  mistrust  his  own  discernment 
rather  than  suspect  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  compiler 
of  the  dictionary.  Thus  a  student  desirous  of  reading  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Raghuvamsa  was  sorely  puzzled  where 
to  find  the  word  pradMmita  occurring  in  the  second  verse. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  alphabetical  order  can 
scarcely  be  dispensed  with  in  a  Sanskrit  dictionary  which  is 
to  benefit  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  student.  Still,  there  is  no 
reason  why  lists  of  derivatives  should  not  be  added  to  the 
roots  and  even  to  primary  bases.  This  would  bef  decidedly 
useful,  and  could  hardly  be  considered  to  involve  an  increase 
of  bulk  where  space  might  have  been  economized  in  so 
many  ways.  What  occasion  can  there  be  for  giving  in 
the  alphabetic  order  so  great  a  number  of  participles  and 
gerunds,  often  explained  by  a  profuse  display  of  English 
equivalents  which  naturally  follow  from  the  meanings  of 
the  roots?'  And  why  should  dnamitay  dnairiya^  dndmya^ 
unnamita^  and  unnamayya  be  thus  admitted,  whilst  avana- 
mita^  avandmita^  avanamya^  avandmyay  dndmiia^  unndmiia^ 
unndmya^  unnamya^  &c.,  are  excluded? 

The  amount  of  space  accorded  to  such  verbal  forms  is 
the  more  considerable  on  account  of  another  prominent 
feature-  of  Prof  Williams'  dictionary,  viz.  that  of  separat- 
ing from  the  simple  roots  their  combinations  with  pre- 
positions and  introducing  them  into  the  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Prof  Williams  asks  "why  Sanskrit  lexi- 
cons should  not  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
Greek  in  this  respect  long  ere  this."  But  has  such  an 
innovation  ever  been  thought  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
philology  or  even  as  being  more  convenient  to  the  Sanskrit 
student?  The  transparency  of  Sanskrit  formation  has 
enabled  the  philologist  to  trace  the  chief  primary  elements 
of  Indo-European  speech  in  those  simple  combinations  of 
sounds  expressive  of  certain  general  conceptions :  why 
should  anything  .be  devised  that  might  tend  in  any  way  to 
obscure  this  fact?  The  Greek  lexicons  exhibit  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  present  tense :  but  surely,  if  any 
change  were  thought  possible  and  advisable  to  bring  the  two 
languages  into  harmony  in  this  respect  also,  it  would  not  be 
in  Sanskrit.  Even  in  dictionaries  of  dialects  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  Sanskrit,  but  have  undergone  much 
decomposition,  such  as  the  Pali,  it  would  probably  be  impos- 
sible to  copy  in  every  particular  the  model  of  Sanskrit  for- 
mation— for  who  without  committing  gross  injustice  could 
assume  rdjan  to  be  the  base  of  a  word  which  has  ranla, 
rdjassa^  and,  rdjino  for  genitives? — and  the  adoption  of  the 
Sanskrit  root  system,  however,  convenient  to  Sanskrit 
scholars,  may  possibly  be  outweighed  by  inconveniences 
of  other  kinds.  Another  manifest  advantage  of  the 
method  hitherto  followed  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries  is  the 
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"synoptic  view"  we  thereby  gain  of  a  verb  and  its 
combinations  with  prepositions;  while  at  the  same  time 
considerable  space  is  saved  by  getting  rid  of  a  con- 
tinual repetition  of  grammatical  forms.  No  doubt  the  labour 
involved  in  this  process  of  re-arranging  the  verbs  must  have 
been  very  great ;  .the  more  so  as  the  assistance  which  Prof. 
Williams  has  derived  from  the  work  of  Profs.  Bohtlingk  and 
Roth  must,  from  the  very  1>eginning,  often  have  failed  him 
in  this  respect  Take,  for  instance,  the  root  nam.  The 
fasciculus  of  the  St.  Petersburg  dictionary  containing  that 
verb  with  its  compositions  was  published  some  ten  years 
before  Prof.  Williams'  work.  The  native  authorities  state 
that  in  the  causative  form  this  root  may  optionally  lengthen 
its  vowel,  but,  when  used  with  a  preposition,  must  remain 
short.  Prof.  Williams,  however,  under  nam,  states  the  rule 
thus:  "cans,  namayati  and  (with  prep.)  ndmayati"  In 
turning  to  its  compositions,  we  find,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  causatives  ava-ndmayaii,  h-ndmayati;  but  with  ud^ 
un-namayati :  yet  Messrs.  B.  and  R.  had  furnished  ex- 
amples of  both  the  short  and  long  vowels  for  each  of  the 
three  verbs.  With  sam,  vty  &c.  Prof.  Williams,  in  con- 
formity with  his  predecessors,  gives  both  forms.  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  from  such  a  comparison  is  that  the 
printing  of  the  Oxford  dictionary  must  have  begun  many 
years  ago.  A  few  remarks  on  this  point  would  have  ex- 
plained why,  for  instance,  the  causatives  of  adhi-vas  and 
ni'Vas,  to  which  Messrs.  B.  and  R.  assign,  four  and  three 
different  meanings  respectively,  are  entirely  wanting. 

One  more  peculiarity  of  Prof.  Williams'  dictionary  remains 
to  be  noticed :  the  partial  employment  of  the  Roman  charac- 
ter with  diacritical  marks.  On  this  point  the  preface  con- 
tains a  lengthy  digression  characterized  by  the  most 
sadguine  expectations  as  to  the  gradual  propagation  and 
eventual  supreme  rule  of  our  alphabet,  together  with  various 
contrivances  of  stops,  points,  and  other  marks.  There  may 
not  however  be  wanting  those  to  whom  the  adoption 
among  European  scholars  of  a  common  transcriptioh  seems 
a  dream  less  likely  to  be  realized  than  the  reimion  of  the 
various  Christian  sects.  AU  that  can  be  said  at  present  is, 
that  almost  every  Sanskrit  scholar  employs  his  own  peculiar 
system  of  transliteration ;  nay,  that  most  of  them  have  at 
various  times  made  use  of  two  or  three  different  systems, 
and  may  be  prepared  to  invent  and  adopt  a  fresh  one  at  a 
momenf  s  notice.  Those  who  read  Prof.  Williams'  remarks 
will  probably  remember  that  a  different  method  of  transcrip- 
tion is  used  in  his  Sanskrit  grammar ;  and  being  told 
that,  if  he  "  had  dared  to  innovate  further,"  he  would  have 
written  k'  for  kh,  &c.,  they  may  be  pardoned  for  being 
less  confident  on  the  matter.  Many  of  those,  however, 
who  have  the  extension  of  the  **  Indo-Romanic '^  alphabet  at 
heart  must  have  been  surprised  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the 
varied  resources  of  our  typography,  such  as  capital  letters,  ital- 
ics, "  to  say  nothing  of  Egyptian  and  other  forms  of  European 
type,"  Prof.  Williams  has  chosen  to  employ  the  DevanSgart 
character  in  order  to  bring  prominently  before  the  eye  the 
roots  and  the  leading  words  of  groups  of  derivatives.  This 
continual  change  of  the  two  kinds  of  type  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  eye  in  running  over 
the  pages.  Many  also  will  probably  object  to  the  use 
of  the  Roman  character  in  a  dictionary  as  being  fer  from 
convenient  as  long  as  so  many  different  systems  of  trans- 
literation are  in  vogue.  In  cpnsulting  the  dictionary  whilst 
reading  a  text  printed  according  to  any  of  those  systems,  the 
Devan^ari  form  of  the  word  will  still  readily  suggest  itself 
to  the  mind's  eye ;  but  in  so  doing,  to  have  to  translate,  as 
it  were,  from  one  method  of  transcription  into  another  is  very 
far  from  pleasant.  If  it  is  considered  too  great  a  trouble  for 
the  general  student  to   master  the   "intricacies"  of  the 


native  character,  by  all  means  let  the  European,  in  what 
transcription  soever,  be  printed  along  with  the  N^ari  word ; 
but  let  the  latter  stand  first  for  him  who  requires  the 
dictionary  in  reading  Sanskrit  texts.  That  the  Nigar!  takes 
up  more  space  remains  still  to  be  proved ;  but  even  if  it 
were  so,  ten  times  the  amount  of  space  might  be  saved  by 
omitting  the  numerous  pUrva-padas  of  compounds,  not  to 
mention  other  expedients.  If  one  point  seemed  of  late  to 
have  been  generally  agreed  upon  in  transcribing,  it  was  that 
of  marking  long  vowels  with  the  circumflex,  since  the 
horizontal  line  has  to  be  used  for  prosodial  purposes  and 
the  accent  is  required  for  Vaidik  words.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, this  also  is  as  much  as  ever  a  matter  of  choice,  since 
in  the  dictionary  the  horizontal  line  has  again  been  made 
use  of  by  Prof.  Williams,  whilst  in  his  grammar  die  accent 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to  show  that  a 
Sanskrit-English  dictionary  gains  in  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment by  freely  using  the  Roman  type,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
compare  this  dictionary,  as  Prof.  Williams  does,  with  that 
of  Sir  Ridhikanta  Deva,  a  work  wholly  in  Sanskrit  and 
printed  in  the  Bengali  character :  Wilson's  dictionary  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  one  will  readily  bear  a  comparison  in 
this  respect 

Prof.  Williams  has  introduced  into  his  dictionary  abun- 
dant comparisons  from  cognate  languages,  on  the  authority 
of  Bopp  and  Profs.  Benfey  arid  Curtius,  "  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  more  recent  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded on  many  points." 

In  concluding  these  remarks  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  regarding  some  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  dictionary  is  based,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  meanings  of  the  words  have  been  admirably  arranged,  and 
that  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  that  of  the  most  usefol 
kind,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work.  A  second  edition, 
which  may  probably  become  necessary  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St  Petersburg  Lexicon,  might  with  compara- 
tively slight  trouble  be  made  all  that  the  English, Sanskrit 
student  is  likely  to  require.  J.  Eggeling. 

Notes  de  Critique  et  d»Bx^gbse  aiir  Horace.  Slzl^me  Satire  du 
premier  Uvre,  par  P.  Willems.     Bruxelles.   1873. 

This  brochure  analyzes  a  difficult  satire  and  propounds  some 
new  interpretations  of  it.  Critically  speaking  it  is  more 
interesting  as  exhibiting  side  by  side  the  numerous  opinions 
of  old  and  new  commentators  than  convincing  in  the  views 
which  the  author  himself  adopts.  M.  Willems  observing 
that  Horace,  after  first  stating  that  Maecenas  differs  from  the 
people  in  not  estimating  men  by  the  nobleness  of  their  birth, 
selects  as  an  example  Laevinus,  a  worthless  aristocrat 
who  had  been  rejected  in  the  comitia  by  the  people; 
and  then  immediately  afterwards  fw.  19,  20)  declares 
that  the  same  people,  if  they  had  to  choose  between 
*  Laevinus  and  a  novus  homo,  would  prefer  the  former ;  seeks 
to  remedy  these  contradictions  by  punctuating  with  Prinz 
and  Dziatzko  after  licuisse, 

"  Contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus,  unde  superbus 
Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 
Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse.     Notante 
ludice  quo  nosti  populo,  qui  stultus  honores 
Saepe  dat  indignis,  qui  famae  servjt  ineptus, 
Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus,  quid  oportet 
Nos  facere  a  vulgo  longe  longeque  remotos  ?  " 

Notante  introduces  an  opposition,  "  Mais  quand  c'est  le  juge 
que  tu  connais  qui  nous  apprdcie,  ce  peuple  stupide  .  •  ^  . 
alors  que  convient-il  de  faire  a  nous  autres,  que  le  vulgaire 
repousse  loin,  tr6s-loin  ? ''  It  would,  we  think,  be  impossible 
to  find  a  more  violently  harsh  interpretation :  Notante  loses 
its  proper  meaning  of  censure,  and  a  sense  is  given  to  a 
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vulgo  longe  Imgequc  remotos  which  is .  without  parallel  in  Latin. 
M.  Willems  however,  satisfied  with  the  logic  anS  not  distressed 
by  the  Latin  of  his  interpretation,  proceeds  to  alter  esto  into 

est :  eif 

**  Namque  est :  ei  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 
Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,*' 

which  he  thus  explains :  "  Et  en  efFet,  cela  ne  souffre  aucun 
doute,  le  peuple  pr6fdrerait  confier  une  magistrature  h.  ce 
Ldvinus  plutot  qu'k  un  Aomo  novus,"  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  this  correction  on  palaeographical  grounds,  we  are  con- 
fident that  no  one  will  accept  it  on  that  and  its  logical 
merits  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  sense  thus  given 
to  estf  Horace,  we  may  feel  sure,  would  not  begin  a  clause 
with  the  unemphatic  «',  even  if,  which  is  very  doubtful,  he 
allowed  it  to  be  scanned  as  a  monosyllable. 
M.  Willems  has  another  correction,  v.  122, 

"  Ad  quartam  iaceo,  post  hanc  vagor  aut  ego  lecto 
Aut  scripto  quod  me  taciturn  iuvet  unguor  olivo," 

he  reads  /ego  for  ego :  this  is  at  least  ingenious,  though  not 
much  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  Horace. 

The  discussions  which  the  author  introduces  are  interesting 
and  good ;  that  on  the  vexed  line 

"  Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera,'* 
though  it  does  not  prove  that  the  other  reading 

**  Ibant  octonos  referentes  Idibus  aeris/' 
was  what  Horace  wrote,  makes  it  probable ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  supporters  of  the  other  view  are  not  bound  to 
give  up  to  M.  Willems'  arguments  their  interpretation  of 
Martial's  epigram  x.  62  as  indicating  a  four  months'  vacation, 
or  at  least  a  vacation  which  began  in  July  and  ended  in 
October. 

M.  Willems*  view  that  the  sixth  satire,  which  in  our  MSS. 
follows  the  journey  to  Brundisium,  was  written  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousies  roused  by  Horace's  intimacy  with  Maecenas 
as  shown  by  that  journey,  is  plausible  :  and  if  he  is  right  in 
concluding  that  the  date  of  the  satire  is  718,  when  Horace 
was  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  it  may  well  be  that  the  poet 
wrote  it  partly  as  an  answer  to  those  of  his  friends  who  had 
urged  him  to  stand  for  the  quaestorship,  which  was  now  open 
to  him,  as  having  attained  the  aefas  legitima.  This  certainly 
gives  a  point  to  the  repeated  allusions  to  the  laius  clavus 
and  calceus,  those  marks  of  senatorial  rank  to  which  the 
quaestorship  was  the  natural  mode  of  entry  :  as  well  as  to 
the  language  of  the  two  last  lines, 

'*  His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius  ac  si 
Quaestor  avus  pater  atque  meus  patruusque  fuissent/' 

The  view  is,  we  believe,  original,  and,  like  all  other  points 
connected  with  Horace's  personal  history,  interesting. 

R.  Ellis. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  hCKDEhiY, 

Sir, — A  paper  of  mine  was  read  in  November  last  before  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archjeology  entitled  **  A  n  conjugation  such  as  exists  in 
Assyrian  shown  to  be  a  character  of  early  Shemitic  speech,  by  its 
vestiges  found  in  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages." By  Richard  Cull,  F.S.A.  The  paper  will  be  published  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  but  a  few  copies 
of  it  have  been  struck  off  for  my  private  use.  Mr.  T.  K.  Cheyne  has 
somehow  obtained  sight  of  a  copy,  and  has  written  an  article  upon  it, 
which  appeared  in  the  Academy  on  the  14th  June.  The  aim  of  my 
paper  is  to  show  that  certain  well  known,  but  exceptional  forms,  hither- 
to unsatisfactorily  explained,  in  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects,  are 
vestiges  of  a  T  conjugation  such  as  exists  in  Assyrian.  A  new  explana- 
tion of  these  forms  by  the  application  of  a  comprehensive  principle  is  a 
subject  likely  to  interest  Shemitic  scholars.    The  difficulty  of  rightly 


interpreting  facts  is  well  known  both  to  students  ot  nature  and  to 
literary  men,  and  therefore  my  interpretation  is  a  fair  subject  for 
discussion.  Mr.  Cheyne  b^ns  his  article  by  a  charge  of  injustice 
against  me,  but  for  which  I  should  have  allowed  his  misrepresentations 
to  pass  into  oblivion.     I  claim  to  justify  mjrself  from  this  chaige. 

It  is  a  known  historical  fact  that  the  earliest  announcement  that  "  tbe 
medially  augmented  forms  '*  in  the  Assyrian  must  constitute  distinct 
conjugations  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Hincks  in  the  youmal  0/ Sacred 
Literature  in  April,  1856,  p.  153  ;  and  that  Dr.  Oppert's  forms  and 
nomenclature  of  them  were  published  in  i860.  These  dates  are  im- 
portant, because  they  prove  tbe  impossibility  of  an  explanation  of  the 
forms,  as  I  have  explained  them,  before  the  year  1856.  In  the  year 
1868  the  Assyrian  Grammar  of  M.  Menant  was  published,  and  also  the 
second  edition  of  that  of  Dr.  Oppert,  and  both  grammarians  state  the 
n  (T)  conjugation  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Assyrian.  Now  if  my  view  had 
been  proposed  by  any  scholar  before  the  publication  of  those  granunars, 
it  is  obvious  that  those  eminent  xhen  either  would  not  have  made  those 
statements,  or  else  would  have  justified  them.  Mr.  Cheyne  misrepre- 
sents the  doctrine  of  the  T  conjugation  in  Assyrian,  or  he  attributes  to 
me  the  maintenance  of  one  differing  from  what  is  accepted  by  Assyrian 
scholars — "  By  a  /  conjugation  he  (Mr.  Cull)  means  a  secondary  verbal 
form,  produced  by  the  insertion  or  prefixing  of  a  /."  This  statement  is 
simply  untrue.  My  doctrine  is  that  accepted  by  Assyrian  scholars  as 
laid  down  by  Drs.  Hincks  and  Oppert,  and  which  is  briefly  stated  at 
the  opening  of  my  paper.  The  medial  augment  consists  of  a  T,  or  of  a 
syllable  beginning  with  T,  which  is  inserted  between  the  first  and  second 
radicals,  but  in  concave  stems  it  is  prefixed  to  the  first  radical.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  doctrine  attributed  to  me  and  to  other 
Assyrian  scholars  by  Mr.  Cheyne. 

The  doctrine  of  the  T  conjugation  as  laid  down  by  Hincks,  Oppert, 
and  Menant  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  being  accepted  by  Assyrian 
scholars  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  my  paper,  but  it  does  not  embrace  all 
the  known  facts.  Other  than  concave  stems  hav^  the  T  prefixed  ;  such 
stems  abound  in  Hebrew,  but  not  in  Assyrian,  and  in  treating  of  tho»e 
stems  I  have  named  my  friend  Mr.  Sayce  as  the  only  writer  on  Assyrian 
grammar  who  has  drawn  attention  to  them.  This  reference  to  Mr. 
Sayce  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cheyne  to  be  *'  strangely  inaccurate."  Again 
Mr.  Cheyne's  statement  is  simply  untrue.  Mr.  Cheyne  is  evidently  a 
careless  reader,  so  that  he  misunderstands  what  is  written,  aiid  a  man 
who  misunderstands  may  unwittingly  misrepresent.  He  calls  me  Dr. 
Cull,  but  the  title  of  Dr.  is  not  on  my  title-page,  and  has  never  been 
adopted  by  me.  He  carelessly  read  ihy  name  and  misrepresents  it 
He  calls  me  a  blind  idolator  of  Fiirst,  but  he  has  read  so  carelessly  as 
to  be  unaware  that  I  have  differed  from  Fiirst  in  almost  every  quotation 
from  him.  Mr.  Cheyne  says  that  I  promised  an  "  investigation  into  all 
the  Semitic  dialects" :  this  again  is  simply  untrue,  and  doubtless  due  to 
his  careless  reading.  Mr.  Cheyne  says,  **  The  pointing  of  the  Hebrew 
is  occasionally  faulty ;  "  if  so,  it  is  a  less  scholarly  blemish  than  writing 
rrwro  for  mnwr>  which  my  censor  has  done.  I  have  now  done 
with  Mr.  Cheyne,  and  trust  that  in  future  he  may  read  carefully  and 
endeavour  to  understand  the  work  he  desires  to  WTite  upon  before  he 
puts  pen  to  paper.  Richard  Cull,  F.S.A. 

25th  June,  1873. 

To  the^Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Sir, — I  have  no  wish  to  provoke  further  misunderstandings,  ainl  will 
therefore  be  as  short  as  I  can  in  my  reply.  I  trust  Mr.  Cull  may  some 
day  come  to  know  me  better.  Allow  me  to  remark  that  in  the  article 
referred  to  I  expressly  recognised  his  merits  as  a  developer,-though  not 
(here  at  least)  as  a  discoverer,  and  that  I  am  not  unaware  of  his  high 
attainments  as  a  linguist.  It  is  due  however  to  myself  to  state  that  my 
criticisms,  whatever  be  their  value,  were  made  after  a  most  careful 
perusal  of  the  essay,  and  that  I  still  adhere  to  them  in  substance.  I 
will  touch  upon  each  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Cull  in  order. 

I.  Writing  with  but  few  books  about  me,  I  am  unable  to  verify  Mr. ' 
Cuirs  references  to  M.  Oppert  and  his  follower  M.  Menant.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  they  have  asserted  this  kind  of  "  conjugation  "  to  be  peculiar  to 
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Assyrian  in  the  natural  sense  of  Mr.  Cull's  essay,  they  have  made  a  slip 
of  which  the  veriest  tyro  ought  to  be  ashamed.    2.  All  compendious 
statements  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  but  I  do  not  see  that  mine 
(as  to  the  meaning  of  T   "  conjugations  ")  is  dangerously  so,  or  that  it 
niisrepresents  the  received  opinion  of  Assyrio](^[ists.     3.  Let  any  one 
read  the  passage  in  Mr.  Cull's  essay  relative  to  Mr.  Sayce's  Assyrian 
Grammar,  and  decide.   My  statement  was  made  deliberately,  and  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  other  view  of  the  passage  is 
possible.    Of  course  I  admit  Mr.  Cull*s  explanation  of  what  he  intended 
to  say,  though  I  fail  to  reconcile  it  with  another  passage  quoted  by  me 
in  my  article  from  page  17  of  the  essay.    4.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  CuU's  philological  material  in  this  essay  (except  of 
coarse  the  Assyrian)  is  derived  from  Fiirst,  and  very  many  scholars  will 
agree  with  me  in  regarding  what  proceeds  from  Fiirst  with  some  sus- 
picion.   And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Cull's  deductions  from 
that  material  are  more  influenced  by  Dr.  Fiirst  than  he  is  himself  aware. 
Still  I  wish  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  substitute  for  *^  blind  idolatry  of^* 
which  now  seems  to  me  several  shades  too  strong,  the  milder  expression 
*"  undue  respect  for'"  (Dr.  Furst).     5.  I  hardly  think  the  phrase  **a// 
ike  Semitic  diaJects "  could  have  been  misunderstood  by  any  one  who 
had  read  my  first  sentence.     **All  the  dialects'^  of  course  means  all 
those  which  are  known  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of  -the  inquiry. 
That  the  treatment  of  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  (including,  as  it 
is  fair  to  do,  Ethiopic),  at  least,  is  perfunctory,  will  hardly,  I  imagine, 
be  denied.     6.  Mr.  Cull  forgets  to  add  that  I  expressly  attributed  the 
occasional  mispointings  to  his  printer ;  why  does  he  not  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  me  in  a  more  trivial  because  more  obviously  accidental  in- 
stance?    7.  I  am  sorry   I  was  misinformed  as  to  Mr.   Cull's  titles. 
It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Cull  should  style  M.  Jules  Oppert  (as  I  think 
that  eminent  scholar  always  writes  himself)  Dr.  Oppert. 

I  am  tempted  to  add,  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Cull,  but  I  trust  on  the 
contrary  to  derive  much  instruction  from  his  future  researches.  I  will 
only  express  the  hope  that  he  may  add  to  his  other  specialities  these 
two— the  power  of  expressing  his  own  meaning  correctly,  and  a  trifle 
more  modesty.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Notes'  and  Intelligence. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  zeal  with  ^hich  philological  studies  are  now 
pursued  in  Leipsic,  that  a  mere  exercise  for  a  doctor's  degree  should 
have  developea  into  such    a  thorough  and  scholarly  treatise    as  the 
Sludien  iib.  Indogermanisck'Semitische  IVurzdverwandtschqft  {^^.  119), 
by  Friedrich  Delitzsch.     It  opens,  as  a  German  dissertation  is  bound  to 
do,  with  a  historical  sketch  of  previous  researches  into  the  affinities  of 
the  Indo-Gennanic  and  Semitic  languages,  beginning  with  Guichard 
(1606),  Thomassin  (1697),  and  Court  de  Gebelin  (1774).     But  such  a 
Bumber  of  suggestive  criticisms  are  incorporated  into  it — we  may  men- 
tion especially  those  on  Ascoli,  R.  v.  Raumer,  and  Kenan — that  even 
an  Engli^  r^uler  forgets  his  customary  impatience  of  a  sometimes  in- 
judicious exhaustiveness.    The  method  and  the  object  are  defined  more 
precisely  in  the  next  section.     The  true  starting-point  for  idl  com- 
parisons of  the  two  families  of  languages  is  the  primitive  speech.     We 
must  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  but  one  Indo-Germanic  and  one 
Semitic  language,  and  inquire  (i)  whether  the  granmiatical  systems  of 
the  two  primitive  languages,  in  spite  of  their  deeply-seated  differences, 
cannot  have  grown  out  of  one  conunon  germ,  and  (3)  — the  point  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  depends — whether  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  roots,  which  exclude  every  other  explanation  of  their 
agreement,  to  convince  us  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  families  of  language. 
The  grammatical  question  is  but  cursorily  treated,  but  the  apparent  mcon- 
sistencies  of  M.  Renan  in  his  Histoiredes  langues  shnitiques  sjt  placed  in 
a  dear  Ughlt.     It  should  be  added  that  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  researches 
are  dispensed  with  by  our  author  as  unfruitful  for  the  lexical  part  of  the 
problem.     In  the  third  section,  the  writer  proceeds  to  an  investigation 
of  *'  roots,"  carefully  defining  the.  sense  in  which  he  uses  that  word. 
The  difficulties  of  comparing  Indo-Germanic  with  Semitic  roots  are  fully 
admitted,  but  shown  to  be  not  insuperable.     Roots  with  one  and  witn 
two  consonants,  and  even  roots  with  but  one  vowel,  are,  according  to 
the  writer,  obtainable  in  both  linguistic  families.     The  root-determina- 
tives of  the  one  are  then  compared  with  those  of  the  other,  and  shown 
in  not  a  few  cases  to  be  the  same.     Five  reasons  are  given  for  rejecting 
Furst's  and  Frana  Delitzsch's  theory  of  prepositional  prefixes.     Thus 
Utit  possibility  of  Indo-  Germanic  and  Semitic  root-affinities  is  established 
to  the  writer's  satisfaction.     To  convert  this  into  a  reality,  a  comparison 
of  Indo-Germanic  and   Semitic  roots  is  instituted,  based  upon  fixed 


phonetic  laws,\which  are  embodied  in  a  t:omparative  table  on  p.  82. 
Dr.  D.  contents  himself  with  establishing  the  two  first  laws  relative  to 
the  k  and  g  sounds.  If  his  main  results  are  approved,  he  is  prepared  to 
carry  his  researches  further.  At  present  he  offers  us  100  roots  (a  number 
which,  he  says,  might  easily  be  increased)  which  as  well  in  their  sounds 
as  in  their  fundamental  significations  agree  to  such  an  extent  in  both 
fields  of  language  that  even,  if  single  comparisons  should  have  to  be 
abandoned,  yet  on  the  whole  a  mutual  relation  must  be  recognised,  which 
excludes  the  possibility  of  accident.  We  refrain,  imconvinced  as  we 
are,  from  a  criticism,  which  at  the  present  moment  could  only  be  frag- 
mentary, and  content  ourselves  with  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  induc- 
tive method  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Delitzsch  the  younger  with  greater 
firmness  than  by  any  of  his  numerous  predecessors. 

We  learn  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle  ihsX  the  first  pirt  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Talmud  may  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  tne  most  venerable  of 
Talmudists,  Dr.  Frankel,  of  Breslau. 

The  comparative  statistics  of  the  German  universities  during  the  current 
summer  term  show  the  same  increase  at  Leipzig  and  a  further  falling  off 
at  Berlin,  the  former  being  attended  by  more  than  3,000,  and  Berlin  by 
considerably  less  than  2,000  iiiscribed  students.  Places,  too,  like  Boim, 
which  formerly  used  to  be  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  academical  youth, 
have  lost  their  charms,  not  merely  on  account  of  high  and  extravagant 
prices  prevailing  there,  but  owing  to  a  kind  of  fashion  and  impulse 
among  the  young  men  themselves.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  sign,  that 
many  of  them  prefer  the  more  quiet  abodes  of  learning  and  instruction. 
Hence  the  various  faculties  at  Halle,  Tubingen,  Gottingen,  and  even  at 
'  Strassburg  so  recently  founded,  not  only  keep  up  against  the  Leipzig 
monopoly,  but  continue  to  advance  steadily  in  quality  and  quantity  from 
one  term  to  another. 

Mr.  R.  Ferguson  has  lately  published  a  glossary  of  the  Cumberland 
dialect  under  the  title  of  The  Dialect  of  Cumberland.  The  work 
contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  material,  whose  value  is  unhappily 
greatly  impaired  by  its  thoroughly  vicious  and  unscientific  treatment. 
Not  the  slightest  indication  is  given  of  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the 
words,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  random  etymo- 
logies, in  which  the  established  laws  of  sound-change  are  utterly 
ignored.  Thus  the  author  incidentally  identifies  the  Scotch  cummer 
with  the  Sanskrit  kumdri !  When  will  our  dialectologists  learn  that  the 
parade  of  etymological  knowledge  or  ignorance,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  ?  Their  main  business  is  to  give  a 
faithful  and  fiiU  representation  of  their  dialect  as  it  exists,  writing  its 
sounds  on  some  definite  phonetic  system,  and  giving  copious  illustra- 
tions of  the  shades  of  meaning  of  every  word,  especially  of  the  com- 
monest words,  which  are  too  much  neglected  in  most  dialectic  glossaries. 
W^hen  they  have  done  this,  let  them  etymologize  as  much  as  they  like. 

Professor  March  inquires,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  t  hilo^ 
logical   Association    (1872),    Is   there    an    Anglo-Saxon    Language? 
The  drift  of  the  paper  is  to  combat  the  present  tendency  of  English 
philologists  to  discard  the  name   ''Anglo-Saxon"  altogether  as  the 
designation  of  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Fnglish  Unguage,  and  substitute 
"  Old  English  '*  or  some  equivalent  designation.     Prof.  March  insists 
strongly  on  the  very  distinct  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem 
English,  remarking  that  *'  a  German  can  read  it  more  easily  than  an 
Englishman,"  which  is  perfectly  true.     Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  one    has  ever    obtained    a  critical  mastery    of   A.S.     who 
approached  it  from  a  purely  modem  English  point  of  view.     But  we 
must  say  that  Prof.  March  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  stages.     Thus  he  makes  the  diphihongization  of  /  and  ik 
an  essential  distinction,  forgetting  that  the  change  is  not  older  than  the 
sixteenth  century  even  in  the  literary  language.     Prof.  March  admits 
that  the  changes  have  been  gradual  and  have  formed  an  unbroken  chain, 
but  contends  tuat  the  literary  periods  are  sharply  defined.     Whether  or 
not  we  accept  Prof  March's  conclusions,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  him 
in  reprobating  the  present  chaotic  nomenclature,  which  mcludes  both 
Chaucer  and  Alfred  under  "  Old  Ei^lish  "  ;  if  a  reform  is  to  be  made,, 
it  must  be  consistent  and  systematic,  and  general  adoption  must  be 
secured  for  it.  ' 

The  French  Radicals  do  not  seem  to  tread  with  ouite  so  sure  a  footing 
upon  the  field  of  science  as  on  that  of  politics.  In  a  recent  biography 
of  the  members  returned  to  the  National  Assemblv  at  the  elections  of 
April  27th  M.  Lokroy  is  said  to  have  accompanied  M.  Renan  to  Syria 
in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  and  when  there  *'  il  d^hiffrait  des 
inscriptions  Sanskrites  comme  s  il  avait  pili  toute  sa  vie  sur  les  fdiro^ 
glyphes''  (!). 

We  understand  that  the  next  number  of  the  excellent  Hevue  Cdtique, 
conducted  bv  M.  Gaidoz  (beginning  the  2nd  vol.),  will  be  out  at  the 
beginning  of  August. 
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That  fiEtcsimilfi  was,  however,  as  M.  Kenan  says,  very  unsatis&ctory, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  the  lamented  Dr  L^evy  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
interpretation^  M.  Renan  has  received  from  M.  Ganneau  an  excellent 
nibbing  and  translates  as  follows :  "  This  is  the  tomb  of  Abd-Malkou, 
soQ  of  Obeisu,  the  stratege,  which  lameru,  the  stratege,  ^s  brother,  has 
caiified  to  be  boilt  for  him."  The  second  inscription  was  published  in 
1 85 1  at  Naples,  where  the  original  is  at  present.  The  document  was 
first,  deciphered  by  Prof.  Gildemeister,  and  again  by  Levy.  M.  Renan 
now  proposes  some  new  readings.] — L' inscription  de  Dibon;  traduite  et 
annotee  par  M.  Ch.  Bniston.  [Proposes  a  number  of  new  readings  and 
interpretations,  criticizing  those  hitherto  given.] — Un  Commentaire 
Samaritaininconnu  ;  deuxieme  appendice  ilia  Chronique  Samaritaine  ; 
par  M.  Ad.  Neubaoer.  [Extracts  from  a  commentary  on  Genesis  i.  to 
zxviiL  10^  composed  by  a  Samaritan  in  A.U.  445  (a.d.  1053),  which 
Dr.  Neubauer  believes  to  be  of  some  interest,  as  probably  being  one 
of  the  oldest  known  to  hav^  been  written  by  one  of  that  sect.  The  MS, 
has  lately  been  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Library.] — Nouvdles  et 
MUan^es :  Communication  de  la  traduction  d'une  inscription  bilingue ; 
par  M.  J.  Oppert — Inscriptions  ideographiques  de  Hama  et  d'Alep ; 
par  M.  Clermont-Ganneau. — Review  (favourable)  of  Vamb^ry*s 
O'^uriscAe  SprachmQHum€fUe  und  das  Kudatku  Bulk  (M.  Pavet  de 
Courteille);  and  notices  (by  M.  J.  Mohl)  of  Nouveau  testanunt  de 
N,r,S.  yisus*Christ,  versH^m  arabe;  h  Mossoul  \  Capt.  Burton's  Unex- 
plored Syria;  and  Dr.  G.  Buhler's  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS: 
Fasc.  iii. 
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PoeaieB  Inddltes  de  Lamartine.    Paris:  Hachette  ct  Cie.  1873. 

The  'publication  of  posthumous  poems  is  not,  as   a  rule, 
likely  to  satisfy  any  but  critical  desires.     Except  in  the  case 
of  a  poefs  sudden  death  it  is  not  probable,  that  work  of  any 
great  value  will  be  found  among  his  manuscripts,  and  the 
probability  becomes  very  small  indeed  when  the  poet  has 
reached^  and  almost  exceeded,  the  utmost  limits  of  hiiman 
life.     But  the  interest  if  not  the  value  of  the  volume  before 
ns  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  specimens  of  Lamar«- 
tine's  own  work  which  it  contains.     For  it  opens  with  a. pre- 
face or  rather  a  preliminary  dissertation  by  M.  Victor  de 
Laprade,  which  is  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed  by  persons  of 
combative  tendencies.     M.  de  Laprade  is  of  course  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  his  opinions,  perhaps  also,  as  an  acade- 
mician and  a  not  unsuccessful  follower  of  Lamartine  himself, 
to  the  expression  of  them.     If  therefore  it  pleases  him  to 
call  his  master  **  le  premier  repr6sentant  de  la  grande  podsie 
dans  notre  litt^rature,  et  peut-itre  dans  toutes  les  litt^ratures 
de  rEurope,"  we,  who  do  not  exactly  take  this  view,  can  pass 
the  statement  by  without  further  comment.     But  when  he 
proceeds  to  assert  that  "  les  ames  d'aujourd'hui  seraient  plus 
difhciles  k  d^raciner  de  la  terre,  que  celles  des  premiers 
lecteurs  de  Lamartine,"  and  to  claim  as  a  special  subject  of 
pride  for   his   own   generation   that   they  understood  and 
adored  the  author  of  the  HarmonieSy  it   becomes    neces- 
sary to  protest  against  such  a  violation  of  some  of  the  plainest 
and  justest  canons  of  criticism.     No  man  who  has  reached 
a  certain  period  of  life  is  a  fair  judge  of  the  poetry  which 
coincided  with,  perhaps  produced,  his  own  intellectual  de- 
velopment \  still  less  is  any  man  entitled  to  assert  that  the 
poetical  taste  of  one  age  is  better  or  worse  than  that  of 
another,  merely  because  the  subjects  whereon  that  taste  was 
exercised  were  different  in  character.      The  dates  of  the 
pieces  contaifled  in  this  volume  are  scattered  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  the  latest  being  some  half  century  younger 
than  the  earliest     Two  tragedies,  one  complete,  the  other 
unfinished,  fill  more  than  half  the  book.     They  appear  to 
have  been  written  in  succession  during  the  autumn  of  1 813, 
and  so  are  almost  contemporary  with  the  beautifully  engraved 
portrait  which  does  duty  as  frontispiece.      The  completed 


piece  "  M^d^e ''  is  certainly  a  creditabUi  performance  of  its 
kind,  and  interesting  in  respect  of  its  versification,  on  which 
subject  more  will  have  to  be  said  presently.  It  is  executed 
in  the  approved  fashion,  with  the  due  allowance  gf  confi- 
dants and  a  proper  absence  of  horrors  on  the  stage,  but  the 
conception  is  feeble  and  unworthy  of  the  subject  Two 
B^QSt  unjustifiably  and  unfortunate  liberties  are  taken  with 
the  fable,  Athens  being  substituted  for  Corinth  as  scene,  and 
[the  -play  ending  with.  Medea's  declaration,  "  moi  je  meurs." 
'X&©  mighty  sorceress,  part  goddess  part  demon,  instead  of 
dismissing  as  a  tale  that  is  told  the  episode  of  her  passing 
subjection  to  jealousy  and  other  human  passions,  succumbs 
to  these  passions  like  an  ordinary  woman,  and  betakes 
herself  to  the  commonplace  reluge  of  suicide.  This  is  not 
the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

Passing  over  the  unfinished  "  Zoraide,"  we  come  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  the  plan  and  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  the  huge  projected  epic  "  Les  Visions,*'  whereof 
"  Jocelyn  "  and  the  "  Chute  d'un  Ange  "  are  only  episodes. 
Lamartine's  own  account  of  the  origin  and  development  in 
his  mind  of  the  idea  of  this  poem  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  manner  of  Rousseau,  and  suggests  certain  painful  doubts  ' 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  truth  which  it  may  contain  ;  and 
the  plan  is  an  evidi-ntly  impracticable  one.  Independently  of 
its  gigantic  dimensions,  the  history  of  the  world,  poetically 
represented  in  that  of  a  superhuman  being  condemned  to  a 
succession  of  human  existences  and  liable  to  ultimate  resto- 
ration or  condemnation,  is  hardly  a  manageable  or  promising 
subject     But  the   fragment  here  printed  is  certainly  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  poet's  work  at  its  best  Narrative 
poetry  was  undoubtedly  Lamartine's  forte  \  indeed  in  this 
department  he  has  neither  superior  nor  rival  as  far  as  France 
is  concerned.      For  narrative  requires  rather  a  happy  co-or- 
dination of  faculties  than  great  supremacy  in  any  one  parti- 
cular, and  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the  display  of  a  melodious 
if  somewhat  monotonous  style.     The  scene  of  the  fragment 
is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  during  the  Cru- 
sades.    An  ancient  crusader,  B6ranger,   rules  his  vassals, 
passes  the  time  in  knightly  amusements,  and  brings  up  as 
page  and  foster-brother  to  his  only  daughter  Hermine  a 
mysterious  foundling,  who  arrives  in  an  ark  drawn  by  swans, 
and  is  named  Tristan.     A  neighbouring  baron,  who  is  a  re- 
jefcted  suitor  for  Hermine,  determines  to  carry  heroflF,  lays  an 
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ambush,  and  succeeds,  notwithstanding  much  prowess  on 
the  part  of  Tristan.  Being  unable  to  deta^^jh  Hermine  from 
his  arms,  the  ravishers  carry  them  together  to  their  boat  and 
embark.  On  the  way  Tristan  throws  himself  with  Hermine 
into  the  lake  which  they  are  crossing,  and,  baffling  their 
captors  by  some  unexplained  miracle  of  swimming,  succeeds 
in  carrying  her  to  an  islet  Meanwhile,  thinking  herself 
about  to  perish,  she  avows  her  love  for  him.  Finally  she 
falls  asleep,  and  her  lover,  supporting  her,  falls  into  a  very 
natural  train  of  thought,  wherein  he  thus  expresses  himself — 

'*  Coxnbien  de  fois  durant  ces  heures  enchantees 
Aux  tremblantes  lueurs  par  la  flamme  jetees, 
Portant  un  oeil  ravi  sur  ses  chastes  appas, 
Un  invincible  attrait  me  fit  ouvrir  les  bras, 
£t,  pr^ts  k  la  presser  sur  ce  stin  qui  Tadore, 
Les  laissa  retomber  pour  les  rouvrir  encore  ! 
Combien  de  fois,  brulant  d'ineffables  d^sirs, 
Respirant  de  plus  pres  le  feu  de  ses  soupirs, 
Dans  se.s  traits  endormis  mes  regards  s'etancherent, 
De  son  front  virginal  mes  levres  s'approch^renj, 
£t  sans  pouvoir  jamais  fuir  ni  s'en  detacher 
Mes  levres  ni  mes  yeux  n'os^rent  la  toucher ! 

Oh  !  que  si  j'avais  pu,  dans  I'ardeur  qui  m'enfiannne 
Sans  offenser,  Seigneur,  ni  le  ciel  ni  ma  dame, 
Abandonnant  ifion  coeur  a  ses  divins  transports, 
Dans  ces  bras,  sur  ce  coeur,  la  presser  sans  remords, 
Et,  lui  communiauant  le  feu  qui  me  devore, 
Epuiser  mon  bonneur  au  moins  jusqu'^  Taurore, 
Qui,  j'aurais  consenti,  pour  cette  nuit  d*amour, 
j4  fu  reimr Jamais  la  lumihre  dujour^ 
Mais  plutot  qu'ii  mes  bras  elle  ne  fut  ravie, 
*    D'exhaler  a  la  fois  mon  dclire  et  ma  vie  I " 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  even  if  this  extract  contains  nothing 
strikingly  new,  it  is  at  any  rate  (with  the  exception  of  the 
terribly  weak  line  which  we  have  italicised  as  breaking  the 
sense  and  spoiling  the  climax)  faultless  poetry.  It  forms  the 
real  conclusion  of  the  fragment,  the  few  lines  which  follow^ 
merely  telling  that  the  hero  with  the  aid  of  Hermine's  beads 
subdues  his  inclinations  and  goes  peaceably  to  sleep.  Most 
of  the  poems  which  follow  are  short  complimentary  stanzas, 
or  inscriptions  in  albums ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
there  is  a  piece  of  great  interest,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
version  of  the  famous  "  Lac,"  containing  several  verbal  varia- 
tions from  the  published  form,  and  two  entire  stanzas  which 
have  not  hitherto  appeared.  In  the  original  they  imme- 
diately succeed  the  song,  and  run  as  follows  : — 

*'  Elle  se  tut :  nos  coeurs,  nos  yeux  se  rencontrerent ; 
Des  mots  entrecoupees  se  perdaient  dans  les  airs  ; 
Et  dans  un  long  transport  nos  ames  s'envolerent 

Dans  un  autre  univers. 
Nous  ne  pCimes  parler  :  nos  dmes  affaiblios 
Succombaient  sous  le  poids  de  leur  felicit^, 
Nos  coeurs  battaient  ensemble,  et  nos  bouches  unies 

Disaient:  fiternite ! " 

It  is  very  possible  that  Lamartine,  in  omitting  these  two 
fine  stanzas,  was  actuated,  as  M.  de  Laprade  tells  us,  by 
"  im  scrupule  de  discretion  et  de  spiritualisme  delicat,"  but 
it  is  hardly  questionable  that  the  omission  has  by  no  means 
improved  the  poem.  We  have  always  been  conscious,  in 
reading  it,  of  an  abruptness  of  transition  between  the  song 
and  the  next  stanza,  of  a  gap  which  ought  to  have  been 
filled  up,  and  this  abruptness  is  now  fully  accounted  for.  It 
is  certainly  surprising  that  the  poet,  if  prevented  from  pub- 
lishing the  poem  as  it  originally  stood  by  a  feeling  of 
prudishness,  did  not  endeavour  to  bridge  the  intervaJ  in 
some  way.  As  it  now  appears  the  piece  is,  as  nearly  as  can 
be,  perfect 

Nevertheless,  in  the  kind  and  nature  of  this  very  perfec- 
tion it  is  not  hard  to  discern  the  secret  of  Lamartine's 
failure  where  he  fails,  and  of  the  astonishing  diminution 
which  his  popularity  has  undergone.  All  Frenchmen  of 
literary  tastes  confess,  some  with  regret,  some  with  indif- 
ference, that  Lamartine,  enjoying  as  he  does  the  doubtful 


honours  of  a  classic,  is  not  read.  To  M.  de  Laprade  this 
seems  horrible,  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  was 
read  because  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  contem- 
poraries, because  he  clothed  those  sentiments  i|i  more 
melodious  language  than  the  common  run  of  men,  even  of 
authors,  could  attain  to.  But  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed  have  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty ;  they  have 
been  succeeded,  if  not  by  others,  at  any  rate  by  different 
forms  of  the  same,  and  the  expression  not  the  sentiment  is 
the  only  (harm  which  remains.  Now  the  formal  beauty  of 
Lamartine  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  reader 
to  whom  his  matter  is  commonplace  or  unattractive.  It  is 
this  fact  which  is  overlooked  by  those  critics  who,  like  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  this  volume,  object  to  "  cette  im- 
portance exclusive  donn^e  a  la  forme  aux  d^pens  de  la 
pens^e.''  Beauty  of  thought  depends,  in  an  inunense 
majority  of  cases,  on  sympathy  between  writer  and  reader, 
sympathy  which  is  produced  and  destroyed  by  infinite 
accidents  of  place  and  time.  Beauty  of  form  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  casual  influences  :  and  it  is  this  beauty 
which  Lamartine  has  not,  at  least  in  any  supreme  degree. 
He  "  attains  not  to  the  first  three ; "  he  is  satisfied  with 
ordinary  and  accepted  vehicles  for  his  thought  To  prove 
this  we  have  only  to  look  at  his  versification  and  diction. 

The  result  of  the  unceasing  efforts  to  smooth  and  refine 
the  Alexandrine  couplet  had  been  but  too- often  weakness 
and  monotony.     Even  in  Racine's  time  a  sort  of  hon-or 
of  any  sharp  and  distinctly  sounding  word  prevailed  :  and 
the  main  object  of  the  French  versifier -was  to  produce  a  line 
which  should  run  in  a  kind  of  easy  slppe  from  beginning  to 
end,  never  arresting  the  voice  by  any  strong  collocation  of 
letters.     Gradually,  as  was  natural  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
strict  quantity-metre  to  a  language  which  makes  no  great 
distinction  between  long  and  short  syllables,   the  whole 
character  of  the  iambic  trimeter  became  altered,  so  much 
so  that  an  Englishman  often  feels  inclined  to  scan  Racine's 
verses  as  anapaestic  dimeters,  little  or  no  empha^  being 
observable  except  on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  last  syllables. 
Especially  there  is  a  tendency  to  mslke  the  tenth  syllable  as 
unemphatic  as  possible,  a  pronoun,  a  preposition,  or  some 
other  insignificant  word  occupying  that  position.     Add  to 
this  the  more  or  less  complete  isolation  of  the  couplets,  and 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  difficulties  against  which  the 
revivers  of  poetry  in  France  have  had  to  struggle  may  easily 
be  obtained.     The  great  poets  of  the  present  century  have 
adopted  different  measures  of  reform.     The  excessive  purism 
of  French  poetical  art  has  debarred  them  from  employing 
the  natural  and  best  corrective  of  monotony — a  corrective 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  applied  with  admirable  skill  and 
success  to  the. English  heroic  couplet  in  "Anactoria"— 
namely,  the  frequent  admixture  of  tribrachs.     But  they  have 
perceived  and  adopted  the  next  best  plan,  that  of  relieving 
the  line  at  intervals  with  emphatic  syllables,  especially  in 
the  tenth  place.     Victor  Hugo  prefers  the  obvious  and  not 
unsuccessful  expedient  of  disjointing  it  as  much  as  possible 
by  means  of  stops — ^an  example  which  has  been  much  fol- 
lowed.    Alfred  de  Musset  usually  avoids  the  regular  couplet 
altogether,  and  by  interlacing  his  rhymes  produces  irregular 
stanzas  of  varying  length,  which  are  decidedly  effective. 
Th^ophile   Gautier   alone,   the    "impeccable"    poet,  has 
managed,  by  some  hidden  exercise    of  art,  to  reproduce 
the  old  Alexandrine  couplet,  little  altered  in  general  aspect, 
and  yet  free  or  nearly  free  from  insignificance  and  monotony. 
But  Lamartine  seems  to  have  thought  no  change  necessary. 
His  verses,  melodious  as  they  are,  have  the  old  monotonous 
swing,  his  couplets  the  old  uniformity  of  cadence.    Even 
his  lyrics  have  the  aspect  of  Alexandrines  cut  into  shorter 
lengths  rather  than  of  independent  creations. 
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And  yet  conscious  as  we  may  be  of  these  and  other  short- 
comings, it  is  impossible  to  urge  them  without  reluctance 
against  the  author  of  such  poems  as  the  "  Lac  *'  and  the 
"Pay sage  dans  le  golfe  de  Genes" — poems  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  wonderful  if  we  consider  the  literature  which 
preceded  them.  Lamartine  at  least  began  the  revival  of 
poetical  thought  in  France,  and  it  seems  hard  to  reproach 
him  who  did  so  much  with  not  doing  more.  If  he  was  too 
ready  to  put  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  if  he  lacked  the 
energy,  the  patience,  or  the  genius  to  continue  the  work 
which  he  had  begun,  this  is  surely  not  an  inexcusable  fault, 
and,  but  for  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  his  injudicious 
admirers,  would  meet  with  no  severe  treatment  Lamartine 
was  in  some  sort  a  French  Cowper.  Like  Cowper,  he  clung 
somewhat  to  the  old  forms  while  setting  sax  example  of  the 
new  spirit.  But  the  English  poet  had  the  good  fortune  to 
pass  away  before  any  one  appeared  to  continue  and  excel 
his  work — it  was  Lamartine's  evil  destiny  to  live  and  not 
to  learn.  Georce  Saintsbury. 


Lara.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    Strahan  and  Co.     1873. 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  in  more  respects  than  one 
between  the  kind  of  poetiy  that  finds  favour  in  America 
now  and  that  which  found  favour  at  Rome  under  Augustus. 
There  is  the  same  combination  of  refinement  in  form  with 
a  sterile  elevation  of  thought,  which  in -both  cases  it  would 
be  safe  to  trace  to  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  few  culti- 
vated minds  of  a  vigorous  but  backward  population  for  the 
best  commonplaces  that  have  been  recently  imported. 
The  population  of  America  is  at  once  more  vigorous,  more 
virtuous,  and  upon  the  whole  less  ignorant  than  that  of 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Horace,  but  as  it  is  incomparably 
more  numerous  its  other  superiorities  only  make  its 
influence  on  those  who  address  it  more  overpowering  and 
more  mischievous. 

However  Mr.  Taylor's  last  volume  is  a  very  fine  and  solid 
piece  of  work,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  unmixed 
evil  that  he  has  found  it  natural  to  accept  conditions  of 
work  which  are  not  exactly  favourable  to  complete  ori- 
ginality. It  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  able  to  make  as 
profitable  use  of  £nocA  Ardm  and  Theocritus  as  Statins 
made  of  Homer  and  the  Aeneid. 

Lars  is  a  Norwegian  hunter  and  woodman,  in  love,  like 
Per  a  fisherman,  with  a  certain  Brita  who  cannot  make 
up  her  mind  between  them,  and  gives  Lars  enough  en- 
couragement to  make  Per,  whom  she  prefers  without 
knowing  it,  furious.  The  result  is  a  fair  fight  with  knives, 
in  which  Lars  kills  Per,  and  Brita  declares  her  passion  for 
the  dead.  Lars  goes  to  America  to  avoid  Brita  rather 
than  the  blood-feud  :  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
make  himself  at  home  in  a  Swedish  settlement  which 
failed  to  maintain  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wil- 
mington, he  finally  drifts  into  a  Quaker  family  and  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  Ruth,  and  is  converted  in  conse- 
quence of  knocking  her  father  down  by  accident  in  the 
cdurse  of  a  quarrel  with  her  Quaker  suitor.  After  this  he 
naturally  feels  it  his  duty  to  return  to  Norway  to  make  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  Quakerism, 
and  gives  Thorsten,  Per's  next  of  kin,  every  facility  for 
settling  the  blood-feud  in  his  own  sense  at  a  second 
knife-fight,  where  Thorsten  of  course  discovers  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  Brita  finds  it  difficult  to 
forgive  the  loss  of  her  lover,  but  Ruth  wins  her  too,  aided 
by  the  sudden  reappearance  of  the  brooch  of  Brita's 
grandmother  which  had  fallen  overboard  during  a 
voyage  with  Per;  and  a  Quaker  community  is  prosperously 
established  in  Arendal,  for  the  pastor  of  Hardanger,  Lars' 


native  place,  is  intolerant  of  innovations,  and  is  supported 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  unconverted  majority. 

This  story  is  told  with  a  dignified  refinement  which  is 
too  abstract  not  to  be  a  little  unreal ;  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  for  instance  how  far  Lars  was  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  police  :  the  poetry  of  real  life  has  its  advantages, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  without  its  disadvantages 
of  occasional  silliness  and  occasional  ugliness  which 
Wordsworth  and  even  Mr.  Buchanan  have  knowii  how  to 
accept.  Another  drawback  that  perhaps  is  akin  to  the 
abstract  stateliness  of  treatment  is  that  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  skeleton  of  the  story,  with  its  moral  which 
might  do  honour  to  a  copy-book,  stood  complete  before 
the  author's  mind  from  first  to  last,  instead  of  growing  up 
in  the  telling  like  Marmion  or  even  Evangeline.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  unjust  to  imply  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  done 
nothing  but  overlay  his  theme  with  mechanical  ornaments; 
we  may  not  find  his  theme  so  interesting  as  he  does,  but 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  has  caressed  it  till  it  grew 
into  genuine  poetry. 

The  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  are  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  mean. 

**  The  Lord  fulfilled  in  Ruth  one  secret  prayer, 
And  gave  her  children  ;  and  the  witness  borne 
By  Lars,  the  voice  of  his  ensprinkled  blood, 
Became  a  warning  on  Norw^ian  hills. 
Here,  now,  thev  fade.     The  purpose  of  their  lives 
Was  lifted  up,  by  something  over  life,  • 
To  power  and  service.    Though  the  name  of  Lars 
Be  never  heard,  the  healing  ofthe  world 
Is  in  its  nameless  saints.    Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothings  but  a  myriad  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  nighty  and  make  it  beautiful'* 

One  can  hardly  call  the  thought  poor  that  turns  so  natu- 
rally into  a  splendid  image ;  but  there  are  passages 
instinct  with  the  unmoral  poetry  of  travel  which  make  us 
wish  that  Mr.  Taylor's  imagery  always  stood  alone.  Here 
for  instance  is  Lars'  return  to  Norway: — 

"  Galm  autumn  skies  were  o*er  them,  and  the  sea 
Swelle  J  in  unwrinkled  glass :  they  scarcely  knew 
How  sped  the  voyage,  until  Lindesnees, 
At  first  a  cloud,  stood  fast,  and  spread  away 
To  flanking  capes,  with  gaps  of  blue  between, 
Then  rose,  and  showed,  above  the  precipice, 
The  firs  of  Norway  climbing  thick  and  high 
To  wilder  crests  that  nuule  the  inland  gloom. 
In  front,  the  sprinkled  skerries  pierced  the  wave  ; 
Between  them,  slowlv  glided  in  and  out 
The  tawny  sails,  while  houses  low  and  red 
Hailed  their  return,  or  sent  them  fearless  forth.** 

That  is  a  series  of  impressions  which  it  was  worth  while 
to  describe — it  could  not  have  been  painted. 

In  general  the  Norwegian  part  of  the  book  is  better 
than  the  American.  The  prayer  of  Ruth's  father  which 
converts  Lars  is  impossible  without  being  ideal,  while 
Brita's  maidenly  hesitation  is  very  pretty  and  idyllic, 
though  over-analysed  :  the  knife-fight  is  described  as  if  it 
had  been  seen,  and  it  must  have  been  worth  seeing ;  but 
though  Mr.  Taylor  succeeds  in  writing  like  an  eye-witness, 
we  prefer  an  eye-witness  who  describes  his  impressions 
to  one  who  records  his  inferences,  though  the  record 
may  be  vivid  and  the  inferences  accurate. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


LITE  EAR  Y  NO  TES. 
The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Emile  Isambert's  Ituuraire 
descrijptif^  hisiortgue,  et  archhlogique  de  V Orient  deserxes 
to  be  recommended  to  English  tourists  and  the  public  at  lari^e  ; 
the  first  part,  treating  of  Greece  and  European  Turkey  (Ixxv- 
1084  pages  with  ii  maps  and  2},  plans,  Paris,  Hachette,  1873), 
is  just  out.  All  the  recent  archasological  works  and  explorations 
have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  Knglish  reader  will 
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be  gratified  to  find  that  use  has  been  made  of  all  important 
En^ish  works  bearing  on  the  subject,  such  as  Mr.  Tozer's 
Travels  and  those  of  Misses  Mackenzie  and  Irby.  But  the 
chief  value  of  the  new  guide,  and  the  reason  why  it  will  easily 
supersede  similar  books,  is  that  it  embodies  the  explorations  and 
discoveries  of  the  French  "  £cole  d'Athfenes."  Many  members 
of  the  school  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  private 
notes"  on  their  itineraries,  and  some  have  contributed  entire 
chapters  ;  e.g.  the  chapter  on  the  Isle  of  Crete  is  by  M.  George 
Perrot,  the  well-known  traveller  and  archaeologist,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Santorin  is  by  M.  Francois  Lenormant,  &c.  Not  only 
does  Dr.  Isambert's  Hineraire  give  the  practical  information 
necessary  to  render  these  countries  more  accessible  to  tourists  ; 
it  also  sums  up  in  an  encyclopaedic  form  the  archaeological 
discoveries  made  in  that  classical  and  noble  soil.  Special 
notices  convey  the  general  information  required  by  the  traveller 
who  knows  but  little  of  the  country  :  such  are  the  introductory 
chapters  on  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Danubian  principalities, 
which  treat  of  the  geography,  histor>%  architecture,  manners, 
language,  and  political  organization  of  each.  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  has  contributed  the  pages  on  the  Turkish  language,  and 
M.  Ubicini  those  on  the  Roumanian.  We  are  surprised  to  miss 
similar  notices  of  the  Slavonian  languages,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Servian,  for  the  knowledge  of  Servian  is  quite  as  necessary 
in  Servia,  in  Montenegro,  and  in  the  Servian  provinces  of 
Turkey,  as  that  of  Roumanian  in  Roumania,  or  Greek  in 
Greece,  and  everyone  acquainted  with  Eastern  matters  knows 
that  the  development  and  influence  of  Servia,  **  the  Piedmont 
of  the  East,"  as  a  politician  has  called  it,  are  making  rapid 
progress.  It  would  surely  have  been  easy  to  put  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  as  has  been  done  for  the  others,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  scholar.  The  importance  of  the  Slavonian  element 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  has,  indeed,  been  strangely  underrated  in 
this  book,  and  it  surprises  us  to  see  that  for  the  statistics  of 
nationalities  in  Turkey  the  author  gives  (p.  468)  the  official 
numbers^  which  are  manipulated  by  the  Government  to  make 
European  politicians  think  that  Osmanlis,  i.e.  real  Turks,  are 
twice  as  numerous  as  they  actually  are  on  this  side  of  the 
Bosporus.  Notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect, 
Dr.  Isamberfs  Guide-book  will  prove  useful  to  the  tourist  in 
the  East.  Besides,  the  author,  who  is  a  qualified  medical 
man,  gives  advice  on  the  disorders  to  which  the  Western 
traveller  in  the  East  is  liable,  together  with  particulars  as  to  diet 
and  medicine  by  which  they  may  be  avoided  or  cured. 


The  Lettres  d  la  PHncesse,  which  were  published  a  few 
months  ago  as  the  first  instalment  of  Sainte-Beuve*s  corre- 
spondence, have  already  reached  a  third  edition  ;  a  fact  which 
must  be  held  to  justify  their  separate  publication,  though  if  all 
the  courteous  little  notes  of  invitation,  acceptance,  excuse,  &c.,^ 
had  been  omitted  there  would  scarcely  have  been  material  for  a 
volume  left.  The  letters  certainly  help  to  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said  (to  borrow  his 
own  words  on  Cicero) :  **  C*est  le  plus  grand  littdrateur  qu*il  y 
ait  jamais  eu,  le  plus  dldgant,  leplus  instruit,  le  plus  spirituel,  le 
plus  honnSte  (avec  son  grain  inevitable  de  vanitd),  et  aussi  le 
plus  philosophe."  His  philosophy  was  certainly  very  like  that 
of  a  humane  gentleman  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  his  vanity,  if  a 
susceptibility  which  was  not  without  dignity  is  to  bear  that  name, 
had  at  least  this  to  excuse  it,  that  passive  self-respect  is  almost 
as  difficult  as  independent  action  m  an  atmosphere  so  charged 
with  patronage  as  that  in  which  he  had  to  move.  It  is  strange 
that  with  all  nis  acuteness  and  a  sincere  if  not  very  enthusiastic 
patriotism, he  should  have  had  no  political  ideal  except  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  very  intelligent  and  industrious  in  saving 
France  the  trouble  of  governing  herself.  The  constant  refer- 
ences in  the  letters  to  the  Lundi  that  happened  to  be  in  prepa- 
ration show  how  much  serious  work  the  author  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  to  those  seemingly  facile  studies  ;  their  accuracy  and 
exhaustiveness  had  already  proved  that  this  must  be  the  case  ; 
but  a  criticism  (p.  240)  on  Ren  an 's  imaginative  way  of  recon- 
structing the  past  partly  explains  the  satisfaction  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  felt  in  showing  a  character  with  all  the  true  historical 
circumstances  ;  his  pictures  are  so  complete  that  it  is  only  on 
reflection  we  feel  how  purely  objective  his  treatment  is ;  the 
study  of  history,  as  he  says  *'  les  faits  authentiques  tout  mis" 
has  the  same  attraction  as  that  of  science  for  highly  cultivated 


men  who  are  tired  of  their  own  generation.  The  most  interest- 
ing letters,  biographically,  are  those  in  which  this  weariness 
finds  expression,  though  always  subdued  and  controlled  by  the 
literary  point  of  honour ;  there  is  something  heroic  in  the 
postscript  to  a  letter  dictated  from  a  sick-bed  :  "  Je  ticherai  de 
^ire  une  colonne  on  deux  sur  Saint  Victor  :  il  faut,  tant  qu'on 
est  Ik,  saluer  les  talents. ''  The  pointed  criticisms  on  individuals, 
often  still  living  and  famous,  which  are  occasionally  met  T^ith  in 
the  letters,  ought  not  to  make  enemies  to  the  memory  of  a  writer 
whose  criticisms  were  always  of  such  a  high  literary  quality  that 
to  be  made  the  object  of  one  was  to  be  recognised  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  immortality. 

In  the  last  number  (July  16)  of  the  Politique  Positive^  the 
Parisian  organ  of  Positivism,  it  is  stated  that  '*  imperious  and 
unfavourable  circumstances"'  compel  its  suspension  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  Quarterly  Review^  in  an  article  on  "  Modern  English 
Poetry "  in  the  current  number,  renews  its  polemic  against  a 
certain  artistic  school  on  the  ground  that  its  members  syste- 
matically refuse  to  give  expression  to  the  main  aspects  of  con- 
temporary life.  The  writers  of  that  school  would  be  more 
admirable  if  they  were  without  this  limitation  of  aim,  but  this  is 
not  a  reason,  though  the  reviewer  seems  to  think  it  one,  why 
such  artists  should  force  their  talent.  It  is  no  more  a  reproach 
to  the  civilisation  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  say  that  it  was 
not  yet  industrial  than  it  is  a  ^reproach  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  nineteenth  to  say  that  it  is  no  longer  military' ; 
in  the  same  way  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  civilisation  of 
modern  England  (Victor  Hugo  is  the  poet  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Latin  races)  to  say  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  poetical.  The 
practical  life  of  different  periods  is  continually  finding  different 
channels  to  express  itself  in,  and  when  the  new  channel  is  found 
the  old  is  more  or  less  deserted  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
ideal  life.  The  main  current  of  intellectual  energy  runs  now  to 
science  and  politics  and  history  and  prose-fiction  (though  this 
last  is  likely  to  become  less  copious  and  more  wilfully  unreal  as 
we  become  familiar  with  the  certainties  of  modem  life);  it  is  only 
a  kind  of  backwater  of  thought  and  feeling  that  keeps  poets  from 
bein^  stranded  altogether.  Poets  themselves  are  a  "  survival," 
and  It  is  the  law  of  survivals  to  dwindle  and  become  extinct ; 
while  there  are  any  left  they  might  be  allowed  to  feed  in  peace 
upon  their  natural  food,  the  transformed  emotions  which  arise 
from  a  vanishing,  decaying  past.  Those  whose  good  fortune  it 
is  to  live  in  the  present  ought  to  be  able  either  to  leave  the  past 
behind  without  regret  or  to  accept  without  remonstrance  as 
much  as  they  care  for  of  the  only  pleasure  which  it  is  the  nature 
of  its  representatives  to  give. 

Anton  Springer  {Im  neuen  Reich^  June  27)  points  out  that  a 
short  paper  bearing  the  title  **  Herstellung  des  Strasburger 
Minsters  *'  included  in  Goethe's  Kunst  und  Alterthum  was  not 
written  by  him,  but  at  his  request  by  Sulpiz  Boisser6e,  whose 
initials  were  omitted  by  accident. 

Mr.  Graves'  Songs  of  Killarney  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.) 
have  a  fluent  gaiety  and  tenderness  which,  together  wth  the 
distinctive  flavour  given  by  the  mildly  unfamiliar  dialect  (the 
author's  brogue  is  not  strong),  makes  them  really  pleasant 
reading  :  "  The  Invention  of  Wine  "  is  even  positively  amusing. 
"  Spring  Voices,"  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  are  almost, 
and  *'  Moods  and  Melodies'*  quite  up  to  the  highest  level  of 
album  poetry. 

The  author  of  The  Battle  of  Dorking  has  published  sepa- 
rately the  pamphlet  in  three  volumes  on  the  means  of  making 
such  a  catastrophe  impossible  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  under  the  title  of  A  True  Reformer,  He  may 
probably  be  right  in  thinking  that  a  pamphlet  in  three  volumes 
will  be  more  read  than  a  pamphlet  in  a  hundred  pages ;  but 
there  is  something  confusing  and  misleading  in  making  some 
rudimentary  though  valuable  notions  of  army  reform  the  ground- 
work of  a  fabulously  prosperous  career  in  politics,  and  in  a 
book  where  all  the  other  principal  characters  are  portraits 
scarcely  disguised,  it  is  something  more  than  unfortunate  that 
it  should  have  occurred  to  the  author  to  make  his  "  true  re- 
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former  "  interesting  by  describing  the  growing  alienation  be- 
tween man  and  wife.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  an  amateur  novelist 
to  prove  that  he  can  treat  this  process  as  intelligently  as  and  less 
tediously  than  Mr.  TroUope  in  He  knew  he  was  right;  and  it 
is  almost  a  stroke  of  genius  to  prepare  us  for  the  catastrophe 
by  the  hero's  gratuitous  doubts  of  the  honesty  of  a  friendly  old 
law>'er,  of  which  he  has  the  grace  to  be  ashamed ;  but  no  doubt 
suspiciousness  and  censoriausness  are  natural  temptations  to  a 
reformer.    The  routine  of  the  War  Office  under  the  present 
system  is  described  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  would 
probably  amuse  a  departmental  public  even  more  than  outsiders, 
who  .will  soon  come  to  be  tired' of  the  kind  of  fun  which  consists 
in  calling  a  meddlesome  Irish  clerk  O  Verduit.     Still  this  part 
of  the  book  leaves  the  reader  under  a  strong  afid  probably  not 
ill  founded  impression  that  an  ostentatious  parade  of  account- 
ing for  every  penny  spent  to  Parliament  (under  thoroughly  unin- 
telligible forms,  telling  e.g,  the  total  expenditure  for  cloth  but 
not  the  cost  of  a  great-coat)  has  led  to  a  system  of  mechanical 
centralisation  which  makes  military  efficiency  impossible.    The 
writer  proposes  to  decentralise,  so  as  to  give  the  district  con- 
trollers the  possibility  of  being  of  some  use  and  of  acting  on  their 
own  account,  though  not  without  control,  while  the  War  Office 
is  to  be  broken  up  into  departments  each  of  which  would  be 
distinctly  responsible  for  its  recommendations  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  tvar,  while  he  would  be  responsible  for  adopting 
them  or  not.     It  is  further  proposed  to  revive  the  office  of 
comnvinder-in-chief,  who  is  apparently  to  use  the  money  and 
men  provided  by  Parliament  at  his  own  discretion,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  satisfying  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  that  he 
is  using  them  well.    The  scheme  for  the  organization  of  the, 
army  is  extremely  plausible  so  far  as  it  can  be  explained  in  a 
novel.     The  109  regiments  of  infantry  are  to  be  reduced  to  74, 
each  of  which  furnishes  a  battalion  for  foreign  service  and 
consists  besides  of  an    active    and  dep6t  battalion   serving 
at  home,   each  of  which   can  be  brought  up  from    the  re- 
ser\'cs   to  900  strong,  together  with  two   militia   battalions 
of  the  same  strength.     The  depot  line  battalion  and  the  two 
militia  battalions  will  be  completely  localised  at  the  regimental 
head-quarters  ;  the  active  battalions  serving  at  home  will  be  dis- 
tributed during  peace  in  nine  military  divisions  ;  each  division 
is  uniform  and  permanent  and  complete  as  to  generals,  staff, 
gims,  stores,  and  equipment.    The  nine  divisions  are  to  be 
combined  in  war  into  three  armies  under  generals  provisionally 
appointed   in  advance,  and  the  reserves  who  after  training 
receive  a  retaining  fee  of  a  shilling  a  day,  are  mainly  officered 
by  unpaid  volunteers  professionally  tested  and  holding  pro- 
visional commissions  in  their  respective  regiments  which  lapse 
after  seven  years  in  peace  and  become  permanent  during  war  : 
the  militia  is  officered  from  the  line.     Such  an  army  might  be 
efficient,  which  our  present  army  is  not ;  but  it  seems  rather  a 
strong  assumption  that  it  would  make  invasion  impossible,  after 
two  moderately  disastrous  campaigns  abroad.    A  great  deal 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  abolition  of  honorary  ranks, 
seniority  generals,  and  the  like;    it  will  always  be  necessary  to 
make  the  career  of  officers,  who  do  not  govern  the  country  and 
are  hardly  ever  allowed  to  fight,  tolerable  in  time  of  peace. 


M-  Philar&te  Chasles,  whose  recent  death  is  announced,  was 
bom  in  1 798.  His  father  was  a  zealous  Republican,  and  under 
the  Restoration  the  son,  who  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
was  prosecuted  with  his  employer  and  imprisoned  for  a  supposed 
plot.  After  his  release,  on  Chateaubriand's  intercession,  he 
proceeded  to  England,  where  for  some  years  he  acted  as  a  cor- 
rector for  the  press  in  the  Valpy  establishment.  In  1827  his 
first  independent  appearance  in  literature  was  successful  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  Academy's  prizes,  and  subsequently 
he  became  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes^  Revue  Britan- 
nique^  &c.  His  numerous  works  on  literary  subjects, 
especially  the  contemporary  literatures  of  Germany,  England, 
and  America,  were  marked  by  more  patience  and  intelligence 
than  originality,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  work  of 
such  writers  is  useful  to  their  own  countrymen  in  giving  a  super- 
ficial familiarity  with  the  names  of  writers  and  the  subjects  of 
books  that  would  be  otherwise  ignored,  they  rather  shake  the 
faith  of  natives  in  the  substantial  merit  of  work  ibat  seems  so 
completely  to  lose  its  aroma  in  transmission.    M.  Chasles  for 


I  • 
instance  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  Keats,  and  yet  we  feel  that 
French  readers  would  be  excusable  if  the  ^tude  upon  him  left 
them  very  little  inclined  to  leam  English  for  the  sake  of  his 
poems.  Still  M.  Chasles  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
a  class  of  litterateurs  whose  existence  is  probably  useful  and 
certainly  unavoidable. 

The  controversy  in  the  A  theneeum,  June  28 — ^July  12,  on 
the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  writings  of  De  Ouincey  included 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  had  the  advantage  of 
calling  attention  to  some  which  have  been  excluded  from  it. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  JValadmor,  published  by  Taylor 
and  Hennessey,  which  is  a  recast  of  a  spurious  German  novel 
purporting'  to  be  a  translation  from  a  work  of  the  Author  of 
vVaverley  generally  assigned  to  Harings,  who  published 
several  other  novels  under  the  pseudonym  of  Willibald 
Alexis ;  and  an  original  romance  called  Klosterheitn^ 
which  may  be  best  described  as  a  scholarly  and  in- 
genious continuation  of  the  school  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
less  effective  precisely  because  it  is  more  respectable 
and  more  respectful  to  the  reader,  who  is  not  systematically 
brutalised  to  tne  point  of  gloating  over  an  ingenious  complica^ 
tion  of  extravagances  designed  to  produce  emotions  at  once 
coarse  and  unreal.  Unreal  is  exactly  the  word  to  apply  to  the 
Logic  of  Political  Economy  :  the  writer  seems  to  have 
thought  Ricardo's  work  needed  completing  by  some  acute  and 
elaborate  scholia  on  value,  and  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  counteracted  the  tendency  of  rent 
to  absorb  profits,  from  which  he  feared  anarchical  inferences 
would  be  otherwise  drawn.  As  the  writer  held  that  price  was 
fixed  independently  of  both  wages  and  profits,  it  is  curious  that 
he  should  in  some  degree  have  anticipated  Mr.  Thornton's 
theory  that  the  wages  fund  is  not  absolutely  fixed  or  limited. 

It  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the  poems  in 
Terza  Rima  which  form  the  perorations  to  Mr.  Thornton's 
volumes  on  political  economy  and  general  philosophy  appeared 
as  far  back  as  1857  with  a  dedication  to  the  late  Professor 
Aytoun.  The  volume  was  published  by  Longmans,  and  took  its 
title  from  the  peroration  to  Anti-utilitarianism  on ''  Modem  Mani- 
cheeism."  The' most  noticeable  of  the  other  poems  is  "  Lance- 
lot du  Lac,"  where  the  theory  is  that  Vivian  carried  off  Ganore 
for  her  favourite  and  left  Arthur  with  a  mere  idolon,  and  "The 
Two  Francescas"  :  the  second  has  the  fortitude  to  keep  apart 
from  Paolo. 


Mrs.  Archer  Clive  died  at  the  age  of  75  on  the  20th  ultimo, 
from  injuries  received  from  a  fire  caused  by  a  coal  falling  among 
her  MSS.  She  will  be  remembered  as  the  authoress  of  JPaul 
Ferroll,  an  extremely  powerful  though  parasitical  book,  for 
the  acute,  intense,  and  sensitive  mind  of  the  writer  was  cer- 
tainly set  in  motion  by  Jane  Eyre.  The  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  deepen  the  power  and  horror  of  the  original  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  something  less  brutal  (we  do  not 
mean  this  word  to  be  offensive)  and  more  logical.  Within 
these  limits  the  book  is  a  distinguished  success,  but  though  less 
improbable  ft  is  more  unreal ;  Jane  Eyre,  with  all  its  faults, 
contains  genuine  passion. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Paintinfir.  {P<is  Malerbuch  des 
Lioiiardo  da  Vinci.  Untersuchung,  &c.,  von  Dr.  Max  Jordan.] 
Leipzig :  Seemann.     1873. 

pROF£SSOR  Max  Jordan  has  made  a  careful  and  conscien- 
tious study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book 
commonly  known  as  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting 
came  into  print;  and  though  his  inquiry  could  not  for 
various  reasons  be  final,  he  has  brought  together  much  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  sources  and  context  of 
this  extraordinary  volume.  The  earliest  issue  of  the  Traitato 
was  a  French  one,  published  by  Dufresne  in  Paris  in  1651 ; 
it  contained  365  paragraphs  selected  from  copies  made  at 
Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the  17  th  century  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Barberini.     All  editions  subsequent  to  this  were 
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taken  more  or  less  correctly  from  that  of  Dufresne,  until 
Stefano  della  Bella  brought  out  a  new  version  at  Florence 
in  1792.  But  della  Bella  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
Dufresne  in  the  source  which  he  consulted,  his  MS.  being 
that  of  Pinelli  executed  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  and 
now  preserved  at  the  Ambrosiana.  In  1817  Manzi  pub- 
lished the  Roman  edition  in  912  paragraphs  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  library,  which  no  doubt  is  of  respectable  antiquity, 
but  still  not  in  the  hand  nor  of  the  time  of  da  Vinci. 

With  incredible  patience  and  minuteness  Jordan  has 
sifted  and  put  in  order  all  that  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
these  nianuscripts ;  showing  what  value  they  possess  intrin- 
sically, and  what  differences  characterise  the  readings.  He 
further  proves  that  after  all  the  Tratiato  as  it  appears  in 
print,  instead  of  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  a  treatise  written  by  da  Vinci,  is  but  a  compila- 
tion in  forms  more  or  less  irregular  of  matter  derived  from 
sources  none  of  which  are  altogether  primitive  or  original. 
To  the  question,  where  the  stitchbooks  of  da  Vinci  are,  and 
in  what  shape  they  were  put  together ;  to  the  further  ques- 
tion, whether  they  were  ever  written  by  the  master  himself,  or 
only  taken  down  at  lectures  by  disciples,  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  We  have  indeed  the  assurance  of 
Pacipli  in  the  Divina  Proportione  of  1498  that  Lionardo  had 
already  finished  at  that  time  the  "  de  pictura"  and  the 
"  movimenti  humani,"  but  da  Vinci's  draught  of  these  sec- 
tions of  the  Trattato  is  not  known  at  present  to  exist ;  and 
we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  substance  or 
the  letter  of  them  may  or  may  not  be  found  in  the  twelve 
codices  at  present  in  Paris,  no  one  as  yet  having  given  an 
exact  account  of  those  volumes  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  all  students  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sight 
of  them.  Some  passages  in  the  Trattato  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Codex  Atlanticus  at  the  Ambrosiana,  of  which  Jordan 
gives  a  complete  and  exhaustive  account ;  but  this  codex  is 
made  up  mostly  of  fragments  and  stray  leaves,  and  in  so  far 
only  leads  to  an  assumption  which  may  prove  erroneous,  that 
da  Vinci  never  wrote  the  Trattato  at  all,  but  that  the  book, 
as  handed  down  to  us,  is  a  series  of  excerpts  from  notes  of 
lectures  and  entries  in  journals  collected  by  the  disciples  and 
friends  of  the  painter,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps  not  con- 
sidered till  long  after  his  death  worthy  of  the  name  of  so 
great  a  master. 

Jordan  hopes  that  an  accurate  examination  will  be  made 
of  the  French  codices ;  he  trusts  that  some  one  may  be 
found  to  calendar  them  ;  but,  loth  as  we  may  be  to  think  of 
these  hopes  being  dashed,  it  is  but  too  likely  that  the 
jealousy  which  has  hitherto  kept  Lionardo's  MS.  concealed 
from  the  public  eye  will  not,  in  our  time,  be  removed. 

J.  A.  Crowe. 


NOTES  ON  ART 
Our  slight  knowledge  of  the  early  Umbrian  school  of  paint- 
ing at  Foligno,  of  which  hitherto  Niccol6  Alunno  has  been 
almost  the  only  known  master,  has  been  recently  enlarged  by 
the  publication  of  two  monographs  on  the  subject,  one  by  Prof. 
Adamo  Rossi*  ^ving  the  result  of  bis  researches  into  the  re- 
gistries and  archives,  especially  into  the  Archivio  communale 
e  notartle,  of  Foligno,  and  the  other  by  S.  Frenfanelli  Cibo,t 
in  which,  making  use  of  Prof.  Rossi's  discoveries,  he  relates  the 
history  of  Foligno  and  of  several  of  its  distinguished  families 
as  connected  with  its  art  and  its  greatest  master,  Niccol6 
Alunno,  of  whose  life  we  for  the  first  time  gain  a  few  details. 
Other  masters  of  the  school  of  Foligno  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  such  as  Maestro  Giovanni,  who  with  his  sons  Girolamo 
and  Bartolommeo  is  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  year  1450 ; 

*  Ipittori  di  Foligno  nel  secolo  d^oro  delle  artiltaUane^  testimonianze 
autentiche  raccolte  ed  ordinate,    Perugia,  1872. 
t  Niccold  Alunno  e  la  scuola  Umbra.    Roma,  1872, 


Maestro  Andrea  di  Cagno,  who  in  1446  painted  a  picture  of 
the  Healers  of  the  Plague  at  the  Town  Gates  ;  Maestro  Barto- 
lommeo di  Tommaso,  several  of  whose  works  are  still  preserved ; 
Maestro  Giambattista  di  Domenico  di  Riso,who  in  1463  painted 
a  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  in  Perugia,  in  which  town  he 
had  settled  and  was  held  in  much  consideration;  Maestro  Pietro 
di  Giovanni  Mazzaforte,  whose  name  occurs  several  times  in 
the  archives  of  Foligno ;  Maestro  Polidoro  di  Bartolommeo  ; 
Maestro  Christoforo  di  Jacobo,  U^olino  di  Gisberto,  painting  in 
1479;  Maestro  Feliciano  de'Muti  in  1501 ;  Maestro  Francesco, 
mentioned  in  1513  ;  Maestro  Lattanzio,  Niccolb's  son;  and 
Maestro  Bernardino  di  Pierantonio  Mezzastri,  who  brings  the 
list  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  names 
of  all  these  Foligno  masters  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  the  researches  of  Prof.  Rossi;  but  as  with  other  researches 
of  like  kind  that  have  been  of  late  diligently  carried  on  in 
Flanders  and  elsewhere,  we  gain  little  besides  the  bare  know- 
ledge that  such  masters  existed,  for  almost  all  their  works  have 
perished.  Even  such  slight  knowledge  as  this  is  however  valu- 
able, as  showing  the  marvellous  artistic  activity  put  forth  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  by  other  schools  than  those 
with  which  Vasari  has  made  us  acquainted. 

The  Salon  is  now  closed,  and  the  critics  have  nearly  finished 
their  articles  upon  it.  The  total  number  of  entries  during  the 
past  exhibition  is/ecorded  as  435,055,  of  which  154,796  were  by 
payment  and  280,259  gratuitous.    43,344  catalogues  were  sold. 

The  official  catalogue  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  enumerates 
1,537  pictures,  sculptures,  and  other  objects  of  art  sent  from 
France,  811  from  Austria,  725  from  Germany,  625  from  Italy, 
296  from  Belgium,  203  from  England,  198  from  Switzerland, 
167  from  Holland,  155  from  Hungary,  437  from  Russia,  loi 
from  Denmark,  71  from  Norway,  45  from  Sweden,  37  from 
Greece,  15  from  America,  7  from  Turkey,  and  2  from  China. 
It  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  large  proportion  of  works 
that  France  contributed,  to  find  that  French  artists  have  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  medals,  namely  138  for  paintings, 
34  for  sculpture,  26  for  architecture,  and  49  for  engravings. 

The  Spanish  school  of  painting,  of  which  we  have  so  few 
examples  in  England,  has  been  represented  in  several  sales  that 
have  recently' taken  place  in  London.  At  the  newly  established 
Crockford's  Auction  Hall,  the  English  *'  H6tel  Drouot,'*  there 
was  sold  last  week  a  small  but  important  collection  of  pictures 
belonging,  it  was  stated,  to  a  foreign  nobleman.  Among  many 
examples  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  French  schools 
there  were  also  a  few  Spanish  works  of  remarkable  excellence 
and  not  of  that  ascetic  religious  character  which  usually  marics 
the  productions  of  Spanish  art.  A  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  by 
Velasquez,  an  authentic  picture  of  which  the  catalogue  gives  a 
detailed  history,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  works ; 
but  more  interesting  because  less  often  met  with  in  this  country 
were  a  portrait  of  a  Chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  by  the  violent 
and  eccentric  Alonso  Cano,  a  portrait  of  Philip  III.  by  the 
prudish  Carducho,  another  of  a  Spanish  Doctor  by  Zurbaran, 
and  two  small  full-length  figures  of  Spanish  Troopers  in  Flan- 
ders by  Bocanegra,  a  pupil  of  Vandyck  and  skilful  copyist  of 
his  style. 

A  painting  by  Murillo,  also,  -the  one  Spanish  master  with 
whom  we  are  well  acquainted  in  England,  was  sold  a  short 
time  since  by  Messrs.  rhillips  &  Son,  of  New  Bond-street  The 
subject  of  this  painting  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  adoring  the 
Infant  Saviour,  and  it  is^aid  to  have  been  painted  by  Murillo 
about  the  year  1650  for  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  at  Cadiz  in 
return  for  the  kindness  shoip^n  by  the  monks  of  that  order  to 
his  brother.  About  fifty  years  ago  this  picture  was  exhibited 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  excited  considerable 
attention,  dince  then  it  has  remained  in  London,  but  has  not 
been  heard  of  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  in  consequence  of 
**  the  settlement  of  certain  family  affairs "  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  auctioneer,  and  after  a  lively  competition  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Pall  Mall,  for  the  sum  of  1,200  guineas. 

Mr.  Storey's  statue  of  **  Jerusalem,"  which  he  refused  to  the 
Academy,  is  now  being  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Hollowa/s.  It  is, 
it  need  not  be  said,  an  extremely  remarkable  work,  admirable 
perhaps  even  more  for  its  literary  than  for  its  artistic  power. 
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The  statue  of  Carrara  stands  on*  a  pedestal  of  polished  grey 
marble ;  the  flesh  is  tinted  to  an  uniform  cream  colour  to  antici- 
pate the  effects  of  time.  The  figure  is  seated  with  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other  among  ruins  on  which  the  right  arm  leans,  while 
the  left  hangs  quite  listlessly.    She  wears  a  sleeveless  tunic  very 
nobly  treated,  a  short  veil  that  covers  almost  all  the  hair  except 
just  at  the  ears,  and  a  phylactery,  which  is  just  as  well,  for  the 
features  are  less  Jewish  than  those  of  the  Libyan  sybil  were 
African.    The  face  is  raised  a  little  and  turned  to  the  front  of 
the  pedestal,  while  the  body  and  limbs  turn  off  to  the  left  or  the 
spectator's  right.     The  left  side  seen  in  profile  gives  an  expres- 
sion of  generous  sadness  almost  without  anger,  not  quite  witnout 
hope ;  but  this  is  probably  an  accident  which  might  just  as  well 
have  occurred  in  nature,  for  in  front  where  the  scowl  of  the 
brow  is  visible  we  see  dumb  rage  and  indignation  dying  down 
into  unutterable  despondency.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
stony  grief  is  the  expression  intended,  and  it  is  rendered  with 
superb  energy,  though  a  doubt  suggests  itself  whether  an  even 
more  consummate  artist  than  Mr,  Storey  might  not  have  helped 
us  more  to  feel  that  the  cheeks  and  eyelids  had  been  flesh  before 
grief  stiffened  them. 

On  the  plinth  of  the  statue  are  carved  some  verses  of  Lamen- 
tations in  the  Vulgate  beginning  Quomodo  sedet  sola  civitas. 

The  French  Mihister  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  bought,  it  is  sai  d 
the  following  pieces  of  sculpture  recently  exhibited  in  the  Salon: 
— L'Enfant  des  Abruzzes,  oronze  de  M.  AUar,  4,000  fr. ;  Jeune, 
Femme  au  Bain,deMme.  Leon  Bertaux,  statue  pldtre,  3,500  fr.  ; 
L' Enfant  k  la  conque,  plitre  de  M.  Chervet,  3,000  fr.  ;  L*Edu- 
cation  Maternelle,  de  M.  Eugene  Delaplanche,  4,500  fr.  ;  Le 
Mercure,  pldtre  de  M.  Ludovic  Durand,  3,500  fr.  ;  le  Buste  de 
Mgr.  Darboy,  plitre  par  M.  Guillaume,  1,500  fr.  ;  Le  Jeune 
Faune,  pldtre  de  M.  Jules  Blanchard,  3.500  fr. ;  M^lantho 
Groupe,  pldtre  de  M.  Allouard,  4,000  fr.  ;  Jeune  Pitre  jouant 
du  tibia  curva,  de  M.  Laoust,  3,600  fr. ;  TAlcdis  de  M.  Hyacinthe 
Sobre,  1,000  fr.  

A  sympathetic  article  by  Ludwig  Bund  in  memory  of  the  late 
Hugo  Becker  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  bildende  Kunst^  which  likewise  contains  a  large  but  un- 
satisfactory etching  by  the  young  artist,  the  promise  of  whose 
work  was  doomed  to  be  unfulfilled  by  reason  of  an  early  death. 

Mrs.  Combe  has  presented  Holman  Hunt's  famous  picture, 
"  The  Light  of  the  World,"  to  Keble  College,  Oxford. 


New  Publications. 

A  TRUE  Reformer.    Blackwood. 

AuBiGNfe,   A.  de.     L*  Enfer,  satire  dans  le  gofit  de  Sancy.     Publi^e 

poiu'  la  premiere  fois  d'apr^s  le  MS.  du  Recueil  de  Conrart.     Paris  : 

Lib.  des  bibliophiles. 
Blanc,  C.     L'ceuvre  de  Rembrandt  commente.    Paris :  A.  Levy. 
Braga,  T.    Historia  da  litteratura  portugueza.    In  24  Banden.     I-X . 

Hamburg :  Griining. 
Brome,  R.     Dramatic  works.     First  complete  edition.     Pearson. 
Chansons  de  P.  Ronsard,  P.  Desportes,  et  antres,  mises  en  musique 

par  Nicolas  de  la  Grotte,  Valet  de  chambre  et  organiste  da  Roy. 

Paris,    1575.     Nouvelle  edition  facsimile.      Paris:    Lib.  Bachelin- 

Dcflorenne. 
Colin  ET  et  Loran.     Recueil  des  restes  de  notre  art  national  du  XI. 

au  XVIII.  siecle.     Heft  1-5.     Liige :  Claesen. 
D' Ancona,  Prof.  A.     La  Vita  Nuova  di  Dante  Alighieri.    Riscontrata 

su  codici  e  stampe,  preceduta  da  uno  studio  su  Beatrice,  e  seguita  da 

illustrazioni.    Turin:  Loescher. 
Da  VIES,  W.    The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  its  source; 

with  some  account  of  its  Tributaries.    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
Dekker's  Dramatic  Works  (1600-16^8),  now  first  collected.     With 

Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     Pearson. 
Deville,  a.    Histoire  de  Tart  de  la  Verrerie  dans  Tantiquite.    Paris : 

Morel. 
Fergusson,  James.     Tree  and  Serpent  Worship ;  or.  Illustrations  of 

Mythology  and  Art  in  India  in  the  first  and  fourth  centuries  after 

Christ    From  the  Sculptures  of  the  Buddhist  Topes  at  Sancfai  and 

Amravati.     Second  edition,  revised,  &c.     Allen  &  Co. 
Grimouard  de  Saint-Laurent,  Le  Comte  de.     Guide    de  Tart 

Chretien,  etudes  d'estb^tique  et  d'iconographie.     Paris  :  Didron. 
Henze,  a.    Das  Bnch  der  Goldmiinzen.     Neuschonfeld :  Henze. 
Jordan,  M.    Das  Malerbuch  d.  Lionardo  da  Vinci.    Leipzig :  Seemann. 
King,  R.  T.    Handbook  to  the  Welsh  Cathedrals:    Llandaff,  St. 

David*s,  Bangor,  and.  St.  Asaph.     Murray. 


Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.    Edited  by  her  Daughter. 
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Theology. 

Holtzmann  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Epheslans  and  Colosslans. 
\Kritik  dtr  Epheser-  und  Kohsserbriefc  au/  Crund  dntr  Analyse 
ihres  Venoandtscha/tsz'erhdUmsses.l  Dr.  H.  J.  Holtzmann.  Leipzig: 
Engelmann.     1872. 

This  volume  marks  a  significant  epoch  in  the  criticism  of 
the  epistles  with  which  it  ^  deals.  Those  writers  who  deny 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  one  or  both  of  these  letters  have 
been  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  which  is  the  original 
and  which  the  copy.  To  the  raaintainers  of  their  genuine- 
ness this  question  of  priority  is  unimportant ;  for,  supposing 
that  they  proceeded  from  the  same  author  and  were  written 
about  the  same  time,  we  have  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
phenomena  which  create  this  difficulty.  When  ideas  are 
still  in  a  fluid  state  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  they  are  easily 
moulded  in  different  shapes,  being  modified  in  form  and 
expression  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  connexion  in 
which  they  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  once 
crystallized  in  a  written  document,  they  cease  to  be  so 
tractable.  They  may  be  borrowed  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
may  be  broken  up  or  re-arranged  in  the  process ;  but  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  the 
original  author  from  the  later  plagiarist  when  the  works 
are  set  side  by  side. 

Dr.  Holtzmann's  book  is  valuable  as  a  confession  that 
any  simple  theory  which  postulates  the  absolute  priority  of 
either  one  is  untenable  on  the  h)^othe8is  of  spurious  author- 
ship. If  we  place  the  parallel  passages  of  the  two  epistles 
side  by  side  we  seem  to  see  in  different  passages,  and  indeed 
in  different  expressions  of  the  same  passage,  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  originality  is  now  in  favour  of  the  one  epistle 
and  now  of  the  other.  De  W^^leand  Mayerhoff"  both  arrange 
their  extracts  in  parallel  coluions,  as  the  champions  of  oppo- 
site sides.  The  advocacy  of  each  is  damaged  as  much  as  it 
is  served  by  the  passages  which  he  adduces.  Criticism  has 
been  brought  to  a  dead  locL 

Dr.  Holtzmann  has  come  to  the  rescue  by  a  theory  of  his 
own,  which  we  may  briefly  describe  as  the  hypothesis  of 
reciprocal  obligcUioti,  He  supposes  that  the  original  nucleus 
was  a  short  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  genuine  production 
of  St.  Paul,  which  he  finds  embedded  in  our  canonical 
epistle.  On  this  basis  an  unknown  writer  forged  in  St 
Paul's  name  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  and, 
having  done  so,  timied  back  to  the  genuine  Colossian  letter 
and  interpolated  it  freely,  making  use  of  his  previous  forgery 
for  this  purpose.  I  have  called  this  theory  Dr.  Holtzmann's 
Own  because,  though  a  similar  hypothesis  was  suggested  by 
Hitzig,  yet  it  certainly  would  not  in  its  original  form  have 
attracted  much  attention^  and  Dr.  Holtzmann  has  fairly 
established  his  claim  to  ownership  by  the  most  careful  and 
systematic  elaboration. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  such  a  theory  b^ars 
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on  its  fisice  the  recommendation  of  probability,  we  may 
fairl/  ask  whether  the  facts  alleged  by  Dr.  Holtzmann  are 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  setting  aside  the  absolutely 
universal  belief  of  antiquity  respecting  the  authorship  of 
these  epistles.  I  turn  for  instance  to  his  remarks  on  the 
peculiarities  of  diction  as  an  indication  of  spuriousness.  I 
find  him  calling  attention  to  the  •words  occurring  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  alone  among  the  New  Testament 
writings.  "  Not  only,"  he  writes,  "  is  their  great  number 
astonishing — there  are  thirty-three  of  them — ^but  also  their 
partially  un-Pauline  look"  (p.  105).  Wishing  to  test  the  value 
of  such  statistics,  I  told  off  a  number  of  pages  from  the  end 
of  2  Corinthians  exactly  equal  in  length  to  this  epistle,  and 
I  found  that  they  contain  at  least  forty  such"  peculiarities  of 
diction.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  is  half  as 
long  again,  Holtzmann  only  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  loi 
sq).  What  he  means  by  their  un-Pauline  look  may  be 
inferred  by  his  remarking  that  St.  Paul  uses  Ka-rapTiai^ 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  9)  and  not  Ka-rapria^o^  (Eph.  iv.  12);  that  he 
writes    avaTr\jjpovv  (i    Cor.    xvi.    17,    Phil.    ii.    30)    and 

TrpoaavairXqpoup  (2  Cor.  ix.    12,  xi.  9),  but  not  amai/awXtjpovi/ 

(Col.  i.  29).  But  starting  from  the  genuineness  of  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  (and  the  external  •  evidence  for  either  is 
decidedly  stronger  than  for  2  Corinthians),  I  might  argue 
conversely  and  similarly  thaj  this  portion  of  2  Corinthians 
cannot  be  genuine,  because  St.  Paul  uses  Karapriafio^  and 
not  Kardpri<ft^ ;  because  he  writes  avairXripovv  and  sometimes 
avravairKfipovv,  but  never  TrpoffavairXtjpovi/,  When  again  Dr. 
Holtzmann  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
avaf  Xc'yoficva  in  these  epistles  is  *•  great  in  proportion" 
(verhaltnissmassig,  pp.  loi,  106),  it  is  difficult  to 
grapple  with  this  vague  charge ;  but  surely  the  heresy 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  quite  as  excep- 
tional, and  therefore  as  likely  to  call  forth  peculiarities  of 
expression,  as  any  circumstances  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
taken  for  comparison,  or  again  in  the  description  of  the 
heathen  world,  Rom.  i.  18-32,  where  the  number  is  quite  as 
great  or  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length.  Again  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  remarking  that  the  Colossian  letter 
contains  fifteen  words  which,  though  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  St  Paul. 
Excluding  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  Pastoral  Episdes,  as 
Holtzmann  does,  I  counted  at  least  thirty  such  words  m  the 
passage  ft-om  2  Corinthians,  and  probably  there  are  many 
more,  for  my  investigation  was  not  complete.  Why  Dr.  Holtz- 
mann should  lay  less  stress  on  this  class  of  words  than  on 
the  former  it  is  difficult  to  see ;  for  when  St.  Paul's  style  is 
in  question  they  must  be  quite  as  valuable.  Of  these 
words  however  he  singles  out  irXovalu)^  (Col.  iii.  16)  as  worthy 
of  special  notice  (p.  107).  It  may  be  matched  with  eroi^w^ 
(2  Cor.  xii.  14),  which  is  an  exact  parallel.  Once  more ; 
he  remarks  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  'J  Altogether 
astonishing  is  the  absence  of  compounds  with  if^rep,  which 
are  so  abundant  in  Paul."  He  has  forgotten  that  the  whole 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  is  considerably  longer,  con- 
tains only  one  instance,  the  common  word  vwepfioXi)  (i.  13), 
while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  written  (according  to 
Dr.  Holtzmann)  by  the  interpolator  of  the  Colossian  letter, 
we  meet  with  not  less  than  six.  Can  we  then  say  that  this 
partiality  for  compounds  in  virep  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  genuine  Paul  than  of  the  unknown  forger  ? 

These  instances  will  show  the  general  character  of  Dr. 
Holtzmann's  researches  into  the  language ;  but  his  whole 
method  of  dealing  with  this  portion  of  the  subject  suggests 
one  general  remark.  St  PauFs  missionary  life  comprised  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  any  showing ;  and  his  epistolary 
activity  must  have  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  time.    Of  his  extant  epistles  the  first  four  of  our  canon 


were  written  within  about  a  year;  and  Dr.  Holtz- 
mann practically  limits  us  to  these  as  the  standard  of  the 
apostle's  style ;  for  he  only  allows  the  genuineness  of  two  or 
three  short  epistles  besides,  which  together  amount  to  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  body.  On  what  grounds  then  of 
reason  or  analogy  are  we  required  to  take  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  this  short  period,  as  setting  the  limits  to  the 
vocabulary  of  a  man  whose  life  was  spent  among  constantly 
shifting  scenes  and  circumstances,  and  whose  mind  was 
ever  open  to  fresh  impressions  ? 

If  from  the  investigation  of  the  internal  character  we  turn 
to  the  treatment  of  the  external  evidence,  we  find  it  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Holtzmann  would  place  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  about  the  end  of  the  firsj:  or  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  (p.  276).  At  the  same  time  he 
allows  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
St  Peter,  while  he  speaks  more  doubtfully  about  its  use  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement  He  has  not  remem- 
bered that  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  itself  is  certainly 
quoted  in  Clement's  Epistle — a  most  important  fact  in  its 
bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Ephesian  letter,  as  will  be  evident 
at  once.  He  has  indeed  left  himself  a  loop-hole  for  escape 
from  the  inference  thus  suggested  by  throwing  doubt  on  the 
date  of  Clement's  Epistle  (p.  277) ;  but  will  it  not  occur  to 
the  thoughtful  reader  that  a  theory  which  obliges  its  cham- 
pion to  deny  the  authenticity  of  so  many  documents— the 
Third  Gospel  (p.  255),  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  besides  several  other  early  Christian 
writings  (p.  276  sq.) — thus  discarding  a  large  mass  of 
cumulative  testimony,  is  burdened  with  a  load  of  improba- 
bilities, compared  with  which  the  difficulties  of  expression 
and  thought  in  the  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians, 
regarded  as  the  genuine  productions  of  St.  Paul,  are  only 
as  a  handful  of  feathers  in  the  scale?  Of  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  evidence  M.  Renan  has  good  reason  to  say, 
speaking  of  Dr.  Holtzmann's  work,  *'  Que  de  dangers  dans 
oette  mdthode  trop  accr^dit^e  en  Allfemagne,  oil  Ton  part 
d'un  type  d  priori  qui  doit  servir  de  criterium  absolu  poiir 
Tauthenticit^  des  oeuvres  d'un  ^crivain  ! " 

But  there  remains  one  branch  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
which  Dr.  Holtzmann  has  only  glanced  at,  and  certainly  has 
not  grappled  with.  The  omission  of  the  words  cV  'E0€tfii'  in 
Ephesians  i.  i  from  the  oldest  extant  MSS.  and  from  copies 
used  by  Origen  and  Basil ;  the  fact  that  Marcion  called  this 
letter  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans ;  the  reference  in  the 
Colossian  letter  to  an  epistle  which  tiie  Colossians  were  to 
obtain  from  Laodicea ;  the  absence  of  all  special  allusions 
to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  in  the  Ephesian  letter,  connected 
with  the  commission  to  Tychicus  to  give  oral  explanations ; 
the  circumstance  that  numerous  parallels  connect  the  two 
episdes  together  and  suggest  contemporaneity  of  writing  ;— 
all  these  are  so  many  convergent  lines  of  evidence,  which 
have  their  meeting  point  only  in  the  genuineness  of  the  two 
letters,  the  Episde  to  the  Ephesians  having  been  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Asiatic  Churches.  Dr.  Holtzmann  allows  that 
his  forged  epistle  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
letter;  but  he  supposes  (a  very  improbable  supposition)  that 
Marcion  adopted  his  title  on  purely  critical  grounds ;  and  he 
ignores  the  connexion  of  the  other  points  of  evidence.  Yet, 
when  in  a  Chinese  puzzle  we  find  that  several  distinct  blocks 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes  fit  together  and  form  a  sym- 
metrical whole,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
result  is  not  purely  accidental ;  and  in  history  the  cogency 
of  circumstantial  evidence  is  the  same.  The  simple  postu- 
late which  connects  and  explains  a  large  number  of  various 
facts  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  belief.  .  This  appa- 
rent inability  to  weigh  historical  evidence  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  defects  in  Dr.  Holtzmann's  elaborate  work ; 
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but  so  much  conscientious^nd  unsparing  labour  will  not  have 
been  thrown  away,  if  it  results  in  showing  that  the  hypothesis 
of  spuriousness,  even  in  the  hands  of  its  most  diligent  and 
careful  expositors,  is  attended  with  critical  difficulties  far 
greater  than  those  which  it  is  framed  to  remove. 

J.    B.    LiGHTFOOT. 


RECENT    WORKS   IN  POPULAR    THEOLOGY, 


Letters  to  the  Scattered,  and  other  Papers.  By  Thomas  T. 
Lynch.     Strahan  and  Co. 

Theology  and  Morality :  Essays  on  Questions  of  Belief  and 
Practice.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  MA.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

The  MyBtery  of  Matter,  and  other  Essays.  By  J.  Allanson  Picton. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  BeconcUiation  of  Rellgrlon  and  Science :  being  Essays  on 
Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the  Being  of  Christ.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  M.A.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  students  of  a  science  are  naturally  loth  to  confess  that 
their  science  is  not  progressive ;  but,  if  in  fact  it  be  not,  it 
is  plain  that  nothing  but  harm  can  come  from  ignoring  the 
fact  Whether  the  study  of  a  non-progressive  science  can 
be  interesting  or  remunerative  is  another  question  :  thus 
much  only  is  plain,  that  if  it  is  to  be  studied  it  must  be 
studied  in  the  works  of  the  best  of  former  students,  not  of 
the  most  recent.  In  a  progressive  science  the  dwarf  has  a 
longer  view  than  the  giant  on  whose  shoulders  he  sits  :  but 
where  this  external  aid  fails  us,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us 
to  add  so  many  cubits  to  our  own  stature  as  to  enable  us  to 
see  further  than  the  giants  who  were  on  the  earth  in  the  days 
of  old ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  evident  that  we  gain  nothing  by 
borrowing  the  eyes  of  our  nearest  neighbours,  when  they 
scarcely  can  see  over  our  own  heads. 

Now  in  the  theology  of  the  present  day,  evident  as  it  is 
that  the  fashions  are  rapidly  changing,  it  is  anything  but 
evident  that  knowledge  is  advancing,  and  the  four  books 
mentioned  above  have  this  in  common — that  they  do  not 
seem  to  recognise  the  distinction  between  those  very  differ- 
ent ways  in  whick  popular  beliefs  may  be  modified.  The 
two  first  mentioned  writers,  indeed,  are  open  to  the  charge 
in  a  much  less  serious  degree  than  the  other  two.  Mr.  LI. 
Davies'  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  which  have 
(with  one  exception)  appeared  in  periodicals  of  different 
sorts  :  and,  judged  as  magazine  articles  on  questions  of  the 
day,  they  are  readable,  amiable,  and  intelligent.  Whether 
a  man  of  Mr.  Davies'  ability  could  not  give  us  something 
better  than  magazine  articles — whether  he  could  not  rise  to 
treat  questions  of  more  permanent  interest  by  frittering  away 
less  of  his  knowledge  and  thought  on  such  as  are  questions 
of  the  day  only — this  is  a  matter  for  himself  to  decide  :  if 
he  has  given  us  the  best  of  his  mind  in  this  fragmentary 
and  occasional  form,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  unity  and  breadth  of  view.  Only  there  is  a  certain 
danger  that  if  our  magazine  writers  are  too  good  we  shall 
not  only  lose  the  best  instruction  of  writers  who  have  a 
capacity  for  something  better  than  magazines,  but  the  ten- 
dency will  be  encouraged,  which  already  exists  among 
readers^  even  such  as  may  fairly  be  called  students,  to  take 
their  facts  from  magazines  instead  of  books,  and  their 
opinions  from  what  they  find  habitually  assumed  as  self- 
evident,  instead  of  from  the  first-Hand  influence  of  the 
pregnant  suggestions  of  far-sighted  thinkers. 

Letters  to  the  Scattered  are  also  reprints,  and  post- 
humous ones.  They  appeared  chiefly  we  are  told  in  the 
Christian  Spectator^  at  various  dates  from  about  1853  to 
i860.  It  can  hardly  be  judged  oth^r  than  a  mistalce  to 
reprint  in  extmsoy  as  is  here  done,  the  fragmentary  contri- 


butions to  dissenting  magazines  of  a  man  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  their  contributors,  but  still  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  descend  to  that  level  for  the  sake  of  his  habitual 
readers.  Some  of  the  papers  here  reprinted  are  simply 
sermons  and  good  ones — worth  reading,  as  the  author's 
sennoi^s  were  certainly  worth  hearing :  but  more  of  them 
are  simply  tracts,  and  while  some  have  a  literary  merit 
above  that  of  most  tracts — that  on  "  William  Treville  "  has 
a  tender  meditative  pathos  that  faintly  reminds  one  of  Elia 
— others  are  questionable  in  taste,  and  one-sided — some- 
times even  a  little  unjust — in  argument  The  Letters  to 
t/ie  Scattered — />.  to  the  minority  who,  whether  "pro- 
fessed Christians  '*  or  no,  have  their  intellects  active  and 
their  interest  alive  on  religious  questions — are  far  above  the 
ordinary  tract  standard  of  power.  But  the  first  of  them  is 
addressed  "  To  Mr.  Christian  Adamson,  of  Busy  Street, 
City,  and  of  Quiet  House  ; "  and  soon  we  come  to  a  dis- 
cussion with  "  Inquirer,"  with  no  article  and  a  capital  I,  as 
though  it  were  a  proper  name  :  all  which  "  cornipt  following" 
of  John  Bunyan  rather  offends  a  reader,  unless  he  remembers 
that  to  those  for  whom  it  was  meant  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
is  the  only  English  classic  known  more  than  by  name. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  is  a  representative  one  :  as 
the  orthodox  Dissenters  have  been  more  or  less  outside  the 
general  course  of  English  intellectual  life,  so  the  intellect  of 
England  has  been  apt  to  ignore  them,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  a  favourable  specimen  of  what  passes  for  liberal 
theology  among  Dissenters.  Mr.  Lynch's  liberalism  is  of 
the  mildest  order,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  sympathy 
for  religious  perplexities  and  earnest  warnings  that  neither 
speculative  orthodoxy  nor  Congregational  Church  Govern- 
ment has  any  value  without  vital  Christianity :  yet  his  tone 
is  always  that  of  a  man  deprecating  imputations  on  his  own 
orthodoxy,  and  perhaps  we  are  to  understand  that  suspicions 
were  actually  roused  against  him  from  the  intimation  that 
"circumstances  prevented"  the  series  of  Letters  to  the 
Scattered  being,  continued  as  the  author  intended.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  if  he  was  assailed  on  theolbgical 
grounds  the  blame  must  rest  entirely  with  his  assailants. 

Leaving  these  two  books  for  the  more  ambitious  works  of 
Mr.  Fowle  and  Mr.  Picton,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we 
pass  to  a  higher  or  lower  level.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  average  thought  of  liberal  Churchmen  and  earnest 
Dissenters  were  as  good  as  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Davies  and 
Mr.  Lynch  :  and  their  works  scarcely  claim  to  be  more  than 
the  utterance  of  good  average  thought,  such  as  is  current, 
less  articulately,  in  the  schools  to  which  the  writers  belong. 
Beyond  their  own  classes  or  schools  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  perhaps  to  be  desired,  that  they  should  have  much 
influence :  within  those  limits  their  influence  is  sure  to  be 
salutary.  But  books  like  the  other  two  claim  to  be  contri- 
butions to  theological  science,  and  must  be  judged  by  a 
scientific  standard  :  and  when  so  judged  the  i^erdict  can 
hardly  be  favourable.  There  has  been  more  ability  spent 
upon  Religion  and  Science,  perhaps  even  upon  The  Mystery 
of  Matter,  than  upon  either  of  the  former  works  ;  but  it  has 
been  more  unquestionably  misapplied.  One  may  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Picton's  well-intentioned  gropings  after  truth  and 
piety,  and  be  pleasingly  surprised  by  Mr.  Fowle's  quaint 
combination  of  deprecatory  reverence  with  combative 
hberalism :  but  scientific  treatment  is  what  subjects  like 
theirs  call  for,  and  scientific  is  not  the  word  for  the  way 
they  have  actually  treated  them.  Mr.  Fowle  glories  in  his 
ignorance  of  "technical  orthodoxy"  (p.  332)  without  any 
suspicion  that  this  ignorance  is  other  than  a  qualification 
for  superseding  it :  his  quotations  even  of  texts  of  Scripture 
are  constandy  inaccurate,  and  a  man  should  know  the  Bible 
at  least  as  well  as  he  knows  educated  contemporary  opinion 
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if  he  is  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two.  In  his 
Preface  he  does  himself  less  than  justice :  he  fights  and 
scolds  in  behalf  of  liberal  theology,  as  though  he  were  in- 
capable of  any  higher  object  than  a  party  victory  for  the 
religious  liberals;  but,  if  party  considerations  are  to  be 
imported  into  such  discussions  at  all,  instead  of  a  wondering 
lament  over  the  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  that  religious  liberalism 
has  made  less  progress  than  Tractaiianism,  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  three  such  men  as  Arnold,  Robertson,  and 
Maurice,  it  would  have  been  worth  while  if  he  had  asked 
whether  we  had  not  here  an  example  of  Jjie  impossibility  of 
compromise  between  irreconcilable  principles. 

The  essays  composing  the  volume  are  of  very  different 
value  :  those  on  Inspiration  and  Miracles  being  inferior  to 
those  on  Immortality — in  spite  of  the  quaint  paradoxes  in 
the  latter  about  the  demoralising  influences  of  belief  in 
Heaven  and  Hell.  The  two  best  are  the  first  and  last  in 
the  book ;  the  latter,  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Working 
Classes,"  is  as  sensible  as  any  of  Mr.  Davies',  and  perhaps 
more  thoughtful,  while  in  the  first  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
moral  insight,  and  that  subdued  earnestness,  which  has  been 
rare  in  English  theology  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  school,  in  the  way  he  develops  a  contrast  between 
the  character  represented  in  the  Gospels  and  the  character 
inculcated  by  them. 

But  the  main  argument  of  the  book — a  tenable  one 
enough,  it  may  be',  in  itself — is  never  consistently  worked 
out :  the  author's  own  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  current  intel- 
lectual fashions  of  the  day,  force  him  to  mutilate  his  theory 
at  every  joint.  The  argument,  briefly  stated,  is  this :  the 
strength  and  the  first  principle  of  science  is  that  it  rests  upon 
facts  :  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  upon  alleged  facts, 
and  if  these  can  be  verified  (as,  if  real,  they  can  be  by 
scientific  tests)  then  religion  and  science  will  be  reconciled. 
A  priori  tests  of  incredibility  are,  in  matters  of  fact,  out  of 
place  :  and  Mr.  Fowle  thinks  that  the  Resurrection,  at  least, 
is  established  as  a  fact  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  historical 
evidence  :  further,  that  it  appears  by  those  tests  that  there 
were  three  great  ages  of  miracle  in  the  history  of  Israel — 
the  ages  of  Moses,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Christ.  But  then, 
having  refused  to  reject  miracles  as  incredible  m  masse,  he 
brings  back  upon  us  the  d  priori  test  in  a  new  form,  only 
less  consistently  applied  :  miraculous  stories  are  rationalised 
or  denied  if  it  seems  to  Mr.  Fowle  that  "  life  could  not  be 
carried  on  under  such  conditions ;  *'  and  the  belief  assigned 
to  any  scriptural  story,  miraculous  or  otherwise,  seems  pro- 
portioned not  to  the  evidence  for  it,  but  to  its  importance 
to  the  Christian  life,  or  the  theory  of  it  held  by  the  author. 
Really,  if  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  very  infallible  Word  of 
God,  we  have  no  doubt  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  such  persons  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  : 
but  if  this  assumption  be  given  up — and  Mr.  Fowle  does  not 
seem  to  maintain  it,  or  to  think  it  can  be  maintained — it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  are  known  to  be  more  real  persons 
than  Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  his  sons.  But  in  this  book 
(as  even  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold)  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as 
though  we  knew  as  much  about  his  religious  feelings  and 
beliefs  as  about  those  of  David  or  St.  Peter ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  unfair  to  say  that  what  in  more  orthodox  writers 
would  be  only  consistency  is  little  better  than  prejudice  in 
those  who  concede  so  much. 

One  passage  from  this  book  seems  worth  quotation  as  a 
warning  of  what  a  writer  comes  to  who  undertakes  to 
modify  out  of  his  own  head  the  system  that  he  has  inherited 
from  men  (to  say  the  least)  with  real  powers  of  specu- 
lative insight  and  systematic  logic,  while  he  ostentatiously 
neglectsjthe  study  of  their  works,  their  method,  and  ignores 
muqh  of  their  spirit : — 


**  To  believe  that  Christ  was  sinless,  and  yet  in  His  origin  purely 
human,  is  to  believe  not  in  a  miracle,  but  in  a  monstrous  prodigy^it  is 
to  believe  that  God  will  break  His  own  laws,  do  violence  to  the  reason 
which  He  has  implanted  in  man,  and  become  the  author  of  irremediable 
confusion.  ** 

Mr.  Fowle  would  not  like  to  be  called  a  Calvinist :  per- 
haps he  does  not  know  what  a  Supralapsarian  is.  But  what 
is  it  but  Supralapsarianism  to  say  that  it  is  a  law  of  God 
that  men  shall  be  sinful  ?  The  Christ  of  Channing  and  the 
Madonna  of  Pius  IX.  may  not  be  real  beings,  such  as  ever 
lived  on  earth  :  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  human  mind 
to  conceive  their  existence,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  to 
say  that  the  divine  goodness  would  have  been  dishonoured 
in  the  creation  of  either. 

Mr.  Picton*s  book  is  as  ambitious  in  its  scope  as  Mr. 
Fowle's,  and  its  ambition,  likewise,  seems  mainly  due  to  the 
confidence  of  ignorance — ignorance,  however,  in  his  case  of 
a  more  excusable  sort.  Like  the  former,  this  volume  is 
confessedly  rather  a  series  of  essays  on  kindred  subjects 
than  one  work  divided  into  chapters  :  and  the  essays  are 
such  as  it  does  a  young  man  good  to  write  by  way  of  self- 
education — to  have  written  such  essays  as  these  does  any 
young  man  great  credit  .  But  to  publish  them — and  it 
appears  by  the  title-page  that  this  is  not  a  first  work — can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  intellectual  perspective. 
He  is  repelled  by  the  atomic  materialism  of  recent  physical 
science,  and  seeks  to  escape  from  a  system  like  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  founded  upon  it :  he  is  attracted  .  by  the 
"  Christian  Pantheism  "  that  he  finds  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr.  John  Hunt,  and  sees  in  that  the  only  means  of  escape 
from  the  other.  But  he  seems  quite  unable  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  such  a  system  as  Materialism  or  Pantheism,  or 
its  relation  to  other  theories  of  the  Universe,  as  something 
greater  than  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  mind  by  a 
single  book.  He  makes  in  one  place  the  rather  extraor- 
dinary assertion,  "  that  the  establishment  of  the  ultimate 
substantiality  of  atoms,  or  the  proof  of  any  theory  which 
should  give  to  the  impenetrability  of  matter  more  than  a 
phenomenal  and  conditional  value,  would  necessarily  be 
fatal  to  any  spiritual  idea  of  the  universe,  and  must  logically 
involve  atheism."  If  the  word  **  ultimate  *'  is  to  be  pressed 
to  mean  "  uncaused,"  this  is  of  course  a  truism,  but  if  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  **  if  the  ultimate  atoms  are  real 
substance,  it  follows  that  they  are  the  only  substance  in  the 
universe"  (pp.  65,  73).  Yet  a  little  further  on,  after  this 
indignant  rejection  of  anything  that  looks  like  Materialism, 
the  point  is  conceded  which  alone  makes  Materialism  worth 
resisting  in  the  interest  of  morals  or  religion — that  we  have 
no  certainty  that  our  own  relation  to  the  Infinite  Life  differs 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  (in  the  popular  sense)  material 
world.  And  the  claiming  as  testimonies  to  Pantheism  all 
the  utterances  of  mystical  devotion  is  a  complete  ignoring 
of  the  question  between  Theism  and  Pantheism  :  St.  Paul, 
and  orthodox  Christians  after  him,  say  that  man  "  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being"  in  God,  and  would  admit, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  that  the  same  might 
be  truly  said  of  the  Universe :  but  we  do  not  approach 
Pantheism  unless  we  say  that  God  lives  and  moves  and  has 
His  being  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  world  in  Him.  That 
God  is  the  only  Being  with  more  than  a  phenomenal,  de- 
pendent, conditional  existence,  every  Christian  will  acknow- 
ledge :  if  it  pleases  anyone  to  abridge  this  into  saying  He 
is  the  only  "  Substance,*'  it  may  be  a  merely  verbal  differ- 
ence ;  but  the  question  at  issue  is,  has  God  a  Being 
independent  of  all  (not  merely  of  any)  of  the  phenomena 
through  which  His  Being  is  known  to  us?  The  main 
objection  to  Pantheism,  that  it  does  not  account  for  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  evil,  is  not  touched  till  the 
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v^ry  end  of  the  book,  and  then  dismissed,  in  the  usual  ortho- 
dox way,  as  a  mystery  upon  any  hypothesis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
who  is  able  to  think  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  grandest 
and  most  practical  of  all  subjects  that  can  occupy  thought. 
There  are  two  possible  views  as  to  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  for  the  investigation  of  these  questions  :  some  will 
say  that  truth  is  to  be  received  submissively,  others  that  it 
is  to  be  pursued  actively  :  and  these  two  moral  ideals  re- 
produce themselves  in  two   opposite,  though  often  inter- 
lacing, schools  of  theological  thought.     Neither  a  teacher 
nor  a  learner  can  be  blamed,  on  intellectual  grounds,  for 
attaching  himself  to  one  of  these  schools  rather  than  the 
other  :  but  the  fact  that  the  second  and  more  self-dependent 
one  has  at  present  the  advantage  in  the  ability  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  popularity  of  its  principles  gives  no  right  to 
those  of  its  adherents  who  are  as  yet  only  learners  to  under- 
take to  teach.     This  is  what  Mr.  Picton  has  undertaken, 
not  from  vanity,  but  from  an  inadequate  view  of  the  magni- 
tude   of  the    problem,  and   still   more   from   inadequate 
knowledge  of  what  has  already  been  contributed  to  one  or 
other  of  its  alternative  Solutions.     Mr.  Fowle  might  be  con- 
ceded the  right  to  speak,  not  merely  as  a  student,  but  as  a 
teacher,  so  far  as  his  powers  and  maturity  of  mind  are  con- 
cerned :  nor  does  his  intellectual  training  appear  to  have 
been  so  narrow  or  so  self-directed  as  the  other  author's. 
But  he  reminds  one  of  Bacon's  criticism  on  the  application 
of  dialectic  to  natural  philosophy — that  it  is  like  a  man 
practising  gymnastics  when  about  to  build  a  pyramid,  instead 
of  constructing  machinery. 

-  William  Henry  Simcox. 


NOTICES   OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

Conspectus  Kei  Ssrromm  Literaziae  additis  notis  bibliographicis  et 
exccrptis  anecdotis.  Scripsit  Gust.  Bickell.  Monasterii.  1871. 
pp.  112. 

This  unpretending  work,  a  copy  of  which  has  only  just  reached  us,  is 
based,  we  believe,  on  a  series  of  articles  on  Syriac  literature,  which 
appeared  in  the  Literarischer  Handweiser,  of  Miinster,  for  1870,  and  were 
duly  mentioned  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Acqdemy.  As  it  is  already 
well  known  to  Orientalists,  we  cannot  do  better  than  commend  it  to  as 
favourable  a  reception  from  theologians.  It  is  really  time  that  students 
of  theology  should  open  their  eyes  to  the  rich  and  peculiar  develop- 
ments of  which  the  only  memorials  are  in  Syriac,  and  this  constitutes 
the  principal  claim  of  the  little  volume  before  us  on  their  attention.  It 
is  mainly  bibliographical,  but  so  abundant  in  details  that  it  may  serve 
to  some  extent  as  a  history  of  Syriac  theology.  The  fullest  portion  is 
that  on  the  liturgies  and  rituals,  a  subject  on  which  few  scholars  have  so 
good  a  right  to  be  heard  as  Dr.  Bickell.  We  notice  that  it  contains  the 
germ  of  an  interesting  work  by  the  same  author,  Messe  und  Pascha^  to 
which  we  called  attention  in  No.  75.  The  numerous  extracts  from 
Syriac  writings,  some  of  them  anecdota^  are  given  throughout  in  a  Latin 
translation.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  author  is  a  zealous 
Catholic;  this  is  no  detriment  tahis  accuracy,  though  it  is  perhaps  some- 
what too  ostentatiously  displayed. 

Lrectures  on  the  Pentatetich  and  the  Moabite  Stone.     By   the 
Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.     Longmans. 

An  attempt  to  popularize  the  evidence  for  the  most  important  results  of 
advanced  Biblical  criticism,  such  as  (l)  that  no  part  of  the  original 
story  of  the  Exodus  can  have  been  composed  before  the  time  of  Samuel, 
(2)  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  not  long  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  (3)  that  the  Levitical  legislation  originated  dunng  the 
exile  (a  result,  we  may  remark,  which  will  be  questioned  by  other  than 
"  traditional "  critics).  Three  appendices  are  added  :  i.  the  Elohistic 
narrative  from  Genesis  and  Exodus  ;  2.  the  original  story  of  the  Exodus 
from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  3.  extracts 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  (of  which  we  do  not  quite  see  the  relevance) 
respecting  the  pre-Christian  Cross.  A  work  of  this  kind  does  not  claim 
to  be  original,  but  even  scholars  will  be  interested  by  the  remarks  on  p. 
9  accounting  for  the  superiority  of  the  Elohistic  ^o  the  Jehovistic 
\vriters  ;  on  Giant- stories  (pp.  33,  34);  on  the  critical  bearings  of  the 
^loabite  inscription  (p.  58);  and  especially  the  answer  (pp.  87,  88)  to 
T>r.  Kuenen*s  argument  {Ondersoek  iii.  258)  against  the  Davidic  author- 
ship of  Ps.  Ixviii.     It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Moabite  inscription 


supplies  an  indirect  confirmation  of  Bishop  Colenso's  view  as  to  the 
age  of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  Genesis ;  but  does  not  the  Bishop  go 
too  far  in  rejecting  (with  Captain  Burton  in  his  last  work)  the  account 
in  2  Kings  iii.  4-27  as  **a  manifest  fiction'*  (p.  361)?  A  more  sober 
and  critical  view  seems  to  be  taken  by  Noldeke  in  Die  Insckrift  des 
Konigs  MesOt  pp.  20-22,  comp.  Academy ^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 16.  On  the 
whole.  Bishop  Colenso  has  shown  great  skill  in  condensing  the  salient 
points  of  his  argument,  and  deserves  ji  careful  hearing  from  the 
educated  laymen  whom  he  addresses. 

Esaays  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Burgess, 

LL.  D.     Longmans. 

The  republication  of- these  neither  brilliant  nor  profound  essays  on 
such  well-worn  subj^s  as  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  education  of 
the^  clergy  would  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  demand  a  record  in 
these  pages.  We  notice  them  chiefly  on  account  of  the  services  rendered 
to  theological  studies  by  the  venerable  author  in  the  last  generation. 
The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  of  which  Dr.  Burgess  was  for  fourteen 
years  the  editor,  stood  absolutely  alone  in  England  as  the  organ  of  a 
really  learned  theology.  He  is,  besides,  not  unknown  to  Orientalists 
by  his  translations  from  the  Syriac,  though  these  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Bickell  in  his  otherwise  accurate  Conspectus,  But  there  is 
also  a  peculiar  historical  interest  attaching  to  his  theological  position. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  erudite  members  of  the  great  Evangelical  body, 
and  has  shaken  himself  free  from  some  of  the  most  uncritical  prejudices 
to  which  his  brethren  are  liable.  This  will  best  appear  from  a  sentence 
or  two  of  the  preface,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  book  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  limited  public  specially 
addressed  in  the  essays. 

"  Although  trained  in  early  life  in  a  somewhat  advanced  Puritan 
school,  the  writer  was  ever  led  to  recognise  a  distinction  between  Divine 
Revelation  and  the  casket  which  contains  it,  and  therefore  never  was 
fettered  by  that  idea  of.  an  organic  oneness  in  the  whole  collection  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which,  he  is  thoroughly  convinced,  lies  at 
the  root  of  many  luxurious  growths  of  exegetical  error*  and  polemical 
fanaticism.  For  instance,  the  writer  in  no  period  of  his  mental  history 
would  have  been  disturbed  had  the  Apocalypse  been  placed  before  St. 
Matthew,  or  the  Canticles  and  Esther  been  relegated  to  the  region  of 
the  Apocrypha.'*  (Preface,  p.  vii.) 

Dr.  Burgess  is  merely  a  philologist,  or  what  used  to  pass  current 
under  that  name.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  speculation,  and  thinks 
dislike  of  truth  the  source  of  heresy.  -A  sound  theology  is,  according 
to  him,  the  reproduction  of  Biblical  ideas  in  their  original  purity. 
Hence  his  earnest  advocacy  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  his  somewhat 
startling  preference  of  the  Rationalists,  who  at  any  rate  call  forth  the 
energies  of  more  devout  students,  to  the  "Perfectionists,"  who  **deny 
the  truth  of  whatever  is  not  found  in  their  pre-arranged  and  settled 
system"  (p.  196).  Hence  too  his  fervent  protest  against  the  mis- 
chievous vagaries  of  Millenarians,  and  the  insipid  mysticism  of  allego- 
rical commentators  on  the  Canticles. 


Jntelligeiice. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  a  complete  analysis  of  Dr. 
Salmon's  valuable  essay  on  The  Chronology  of  Hippolytus,  in  No.  i  of 
the  new  Dublin  serial  Hermathena,  One  of  the  interesting  questions 
he  touches  is,  How  came  Hippolytus  in  his  Chronicle  to  set  down  the 
episcopate  of  St.  Peter  at  twenty-five  years  ?  **  One  single  assumption," 
he  replies,  "will  explain  not  only  this,  but  all  the  variations  between 
the  Catalogues  of  Hippolytus  and  Irenaeus ;  it  is  that  Hippolytus 
received  the  Pseudo- Clementines  as  historically  trustworthy  ;  m  parti- 
cular, that  he  received  it  as  a  fact  that  Clement  was  ordained  bishop  bv 
Peter  {i.e.  not  later  than  about  a.d.  67).  .  .  .  When  you  push  back 
Clement's  episcopate  so  early,  you  will  find  after  his  death  a  large 
gap  in  your  chronology,  which  you  will  not  know  how  to  fill  up  without 
completely  altering  the  times  assigned  for  the  episcopates  of  subsequent 
bishops.  Grapple  with  this  problem,  and  I  will  not  say  that  the  solu- 
tion of  Hippolytus  will  be  forced  upon  you  ;  but  I  will  say,  you  will  not 
have  devised  one  more  simple  and  ingenious,  and  which  with  less 
violence  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  question.'*  He  differs  from  Lipsius 
in  his  Chrofwlogie  der  rom,  Bischbfe  in  his  view  of  the  date  assigned  to 
the  death  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Hippolytine  list,  which  is  not  55,  but  67, 
also  on  the  question  whether  in  the  Roman  Church  of  the  first  century 
''  one  presbyter  did  not  stand  out  clearly  to  be  distinguished  as  holding 
recognised  superiority  over  the  others."  "  If  history  had  handed  down 
to  us  the  names  of  leading  presbyters  at  Rome  during  the  first  century, 
but  had  lefl  their  order  in  utter  uncertainty,  it  would  be  a  most  natural 
and  legitimate  inference  that  there  never  had  been  any  order,  that  all 
had  been  originally  equal,  and  that  it  was  only  in  onler  to  make  the 
history  correspond  to  later  notions  of  Church  government  that  the 
names  were  arranged  in  order,  which  order  different  writers  settled  for 
themselves  in  different  ways.  If  the  view  taken  in  this  paper  be  correct, 
precisely  the  opposite  conclusion  follows." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  contains  a  thoroughly  competent 
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article  on  the  Talmud,  which  would  have  gained  much  however  by  a 
simpler  style  and  a  pnore  lucid  arrangement.  The  author  complains  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  Talmud  so  general  among  Christian  and  particu- 
larly among  English  scholars,  as  it  is  irrational  to  imagine  that  we  can 
understand  the  New  Testament  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  ideas 
and  language  of  a  teaching  which  that  book  constantly  presupposes. 
He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  several  treatises  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  and  sketches  the  relations  to  it  of  the  several  Jewish  sects. 
He  looks  forward,  rather  quixotically,  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
controversies  rife  among  Christians,  when  the  data  of  those  contro- 
versies are  known  more  accurately  through  the  Talmud,  and  instances 
the  disputes  about  Baptism,  and  the  interpretation  of  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  appear  to  conflict  with  science.  The  Talmud  will  also 
throw  great  light  on  Biblical  criticism.  Thus  tfl  writer  of  John  xiii. 
29,  **if  aware  of  the  customs  of  Palestine,  which  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  Jews  residing  out  of  Syria,  could  not  have 
intended  to  identify  the  Last  Supper  with  the  Passover."  The  histo- 
rical interest  of  the  Talmud  consists  in  the  mutual  relation  between  the 
Law  and  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  i.e.^  if  we  understand  the 
author  aright,  the  reflexion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  several  epochs  in 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jews.  There  is  a  paragraph  here  on  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament*  Scriptures  which  somewhat  startles  us  by  its 
conservatism.  There  are  two  points  on  which  we  could  have  wished 
the  learned  author  had  been  a  little  more  diffuse — the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Talmud  literature,  and 
the  relation  of  its  religious  ideas  to  those  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  former  i:;  absolutely  omitted  ;  the  latter  is  hastily  dismissed  in 
an  eloquent  peroration  which  whets  without  satisfying  our  curiosity. 


Contents  of  the  yotcrnals, 

Theolofirical  Review.  July.— The  Chaldean  Account  of  the 
Deluge,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Old  Testament ;  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 
— A  valuable-  but  too  short  essay,  beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
Assyrian  libraries,  and  the  reasons  for  maintaining  the  very  high 
antiquity  of  the  Accadian  original  of  which  Mr.  Smith  has  discovered 
an  Assyrian  version.  Mr.  Smith's  translation  of  the  latter  is  next 
given,  with  the  alterations  of  Izdubar  into  Gisdhubar  or  Gisdhumas,  and 
Sisru  into  Tam-zi  (comp.  Thammuz).  Mr.  Sayce  then  gives  his  own 
views  as  to  the  critical  bearings  of  this  remarkable  discovery.  He 
thinks  "one  of  the  first  results  .  .  is  to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions of  scientific  criticism.*'  **On  the  one  hand  it  confirms  the  exis- 
tence of  two  accounts  of  the  story  [of  the  Deluge]  in  Genesis,  of  different 
age  and  authorship,  one  of  them,  however,  being  closely  modelled  after 
the  cuneiform  records  even  in  forms  of  expression  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  shows  the  foreign  source  and  mythical  character  of  the  event  nar- 
rated.^* There  are  several  points  in  the  essay  on  which  we  should  he 
inclined  to  wish  a  modification  of  Mr.  Sayce's  expressions.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  general  opinion  of  scholars  has  been  really  so  un- 
favourable to  Berosus  as  Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  affirm,  and  whether  the 
moral  signification  of  the  Deluge  is  not  implied  in  Berosus  (Xisuthrus 
was  translated  for  his  piety),  though  certainly  less  clearly  than  in  the 
cuneiform  account.  Then  with  regard  to  the  statement  that  **  *  Ortho- 
doxy,' so  called,  is  deprived  of  its  last  resource,"  &c.  Has  the  discarded 
theory  been  most  advocated  by  '*  orthodox "  critics  or  by  rationalists 
(so  far  as  criticism  goes)  like  Ewald  and  Kalisch  ?  Is  it  proved  that 
other  stories  of  mythical  origin  have  not  been  spiritualized  in  Genesis  ? 
Is  there  not  a  higher  spiritual  element  in  the  Deluge-story  of  Genesis 
than  in  that  of  the  Babylonians  ?  It  is  surely  much  to  have  rejected  the 
solar  (if  solar)  basis  and  polytheism.  And  is  it  so  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  anthropomorphism  of  Yahweh  and  that  of  Hea  and 
Bel?  Surely  there  may  be  mythical  ** survivals"  in  phraseology  at  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  religion. — M.  Lcnormant  has  already  shown  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  Correspondant^  and  noticed  by  Mr.  Sayce  in 
the  Academy^  that  the  story  of  the  Deluge  belonged  to  a  cycle  of  epic 
legends,  of  which  the  cosmogony  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  also  formed  a 
part.  It  is  as  yet  quite  uncertain  whether  the  story  of  Paradise  and 
**  the  Fall"  can  be  traced  to  a  similar  origin  ;  I  confess  to  great  sus- 
picions of  the  relevance  of  the  cuneiform  Gihon.  And  even  the  Tower 
of  Confusion  of  Tongues  b  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  of  purely 
Semitic  origin.  Mr.  Sayce  has  the  credit  of  having  shown  clearly  what 
had  already  been  conjectured  by  Schirren,  Gerland,  and  Tiele  that  the 
Deluge-story  has  a  solar  basis,  and  to  prevent  any  ill-natured  charge  of 
plagiarism  I  may  mention  that  I  had  been  already  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion (much  to  my  own  surprise)  by  a  tolerably  wide  comparison  of 
various  cycles  of  myths.  Mr.  Sayce  evidently  tends  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Jehovist,  who  had  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian 
mythology,  was  one  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon,  though  he  admits 
that  "  the  Elohist  is  fairlv  independent  in  his  account  of  the  Flood." 
Certainly  such  words  as  Ubak  and  fnabbiil  seem  to  point  to  a  primitive 
Hebrew  tradition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Sayce  may  pursue  this 
interesting  inquiry  further  on  a  monumental  basis.  The  beginning 
he  has  here  made  is  full  of  promise;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
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Liberty,  Equality.   Fraternity.    By    James     Fiujamcs    Stephen. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

This  is  an  able  but  unsatisfactory  book.  The  style  is 
throughout  vigorous  and  interesting,  though  often  rambling 
and  prolix,  and  still  more  often  offensively  loud  and  over- 
bearing :  and  in  respect  of  what  is  practically  tlie  most  im- 
portant issue  raised,  the  argument  if  neither  original  nor 
exactly  sound,  is  at  least  opportune  and  effective.  Still 
along  with  a  good  deal  of  acute  reasoning,  the  work  contains 
a  provokingly  large  amount  of  wilful  paradox  and  misplaced 
ingenuity,  confusion  of  ideas,  misrepresentation  of  opinioos, 
and  even  downright  ignorance  of  some  very  well  known  fects. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  latter  fault  is  on 
the  first  page,  where  Mr.  Stephen  declares  that  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  is  the  creed  of  a  powerful  religion, 
"  of  which  Positivism  is  the  form  best  known  to  our  genera- 
tion,'* Liberty  being  afterwards  explained  to  mean  "the 
removal  of  all  restraints  on  human  conduct."  What  can  be 
said  of  a  controversialist  to  whom  iht  Foiitigue  PosiiiveXoo^s 
much  the  same  as  the  Contrat  Social  1  and  who  attributes 
to  the  system  that  has  "  Tordre  pour  base  "  the  very  revolu- 
tionary formula  for  which  it  claims  to  have  provided  a  final 
euthanasia  ?  Nor  is  this  an  accidental  blunder.  For  about 
half  the  book  Mr.  Stephen  goes  on  discussing  the  legitimate 
influence  of  society  over  the  individual,  directing  his  argu- 
ment against  Mill  and  Comtism  alternately,  in  apparent 
unconsciousness  that  his  two  antagonists  hold  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  on  the  point  at  issue.  One  result  of  this 
is  to  exhibit  an  entertaining  and  characteristic  inconsistency 
in  Mr.  Stephen's  own  sentiments.  In  chapter  ii.  he  argues 
with  much  earnestness,  against  Mill,  on  behalf  of  "  social  in- 
tolerance," and  claims  that  **  after  careful  consideration  and 
mature  study ''  he  has  ''  a  right  to  say  such  and  such  opin- 
ions are  dishonest,  cowardly,  feeble,  ferocious  or  absurd," 
evidently  believing  that  he  can  produce  considerable  effect 
by  these  epithets.  But  in  chapter  iii.,  against  the  Positivists, 
he  maintains  that  their  "spiritual  power" — which  might 
fairly  be  called  a  scientific  organisation  of  social  intolerance 
— is  "fundamentally  impotent,"  because  when  they  pro- 
nounce a  man  "  bad  and  selfish,"  he  has  only  to  answer  "  I 
mean  to  be  bad  and  selfish  and  I  set  you  and  your  spiritual 
power  at  defiance."  It  is  diflficult  to  see  in  the  abstract,  why 
a  weapon  that  is  so  much  valued  by  one  party  should  be  so 
useless  to  another  :  or  to  understand  why  it  should  be  so 
much  worse  to  be  called  dishonest  and  cowardly  by  Mr. 
Fitzjames  Stephen  than  to  be  pronounced  bad  and  selfish 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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But  however  little  Mr.  Stephen  may  know  about  Positivism, 
he  has  certainly  studied  Mill  on  Liberty  with  some  care, 
and  selected,  on  the  whole,  the  right  ground  for  attacking  it. 
It  is  undeniable  that  in  this  and  some  other  parts  of  his 
works  Mill  seems  to  forget  the  essential  limits  of  the  em- 
pirical utilitarian  method  which  he  avowedly  employs.  It 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  by  this  method  any  absolute  prac- 
tical axioms  :  but  only  general  rules  of  a  relative  and  limited 
validity.  Of  this  Mill  elsewhere  shows  himself  thoroughly 
aware :  as  e.g.  in  his  Representative'  Government,  where  he 
points  out  the  error  of  demanding  that  a  political  constitu- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  logical,  i,e,  should  exhibit  in  all 
its  details  the  application  of  some  one  fundamental  principle. 
But  in  his  treatise  on  Liberty  he  expressly  says  that  if  his 
arguments  "  are  not  good  for  an  extreme  case,  they  are  not 
good  for  any  case ; "  which  seems  to  show  a  complete  mis- 
conception of  the  kind  of  proof  which  his  subject-matter 
admits.  And  in  his  whole  discussion  ot  the  Liberty  of 
Thought  and  Discussion,  as  Mr.  Stephen  effectively  shows, 
he  strives  to  give  a  fictitious  air  of  demonstrative  cogency  to 
what  can  be  no  more  than  probable  reasoning.  In  so  far 
then  as  Mr.  Stephen  is  employed  in  criticising  the  apparent 
absoluteness  with  which  Mill's  practical  principles  are 
enounced  his  position  is  very  strong  :  so  long  as  he  merely 
falls  back  on  pure  Benthamism  as  on  p.  49  where  he  gives  as 
his  formula  that  "  compulsion  is  bad 

1 .  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  bad. 

2.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  good,  but  the  compulsion 

employed  is  not  calculated  to  obtain  it. 

3.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  good,  and  the  compulsion 

employed  is  calculated  to  obtain  it,  but  at  too  great 
an  expense." 
But  in  so  far  as  he  attempts  to  establish  any  practical 
maxims  in  opposition  to  Mill's,  he  fails  just  as  conspicuously 
as  his  opponent  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  For 
example,  he  lays  down  that  it  is  right  to  persecute  socially 
opinions  (i)  if  we  believe  them  to  be  false,  and  (2)  if  wc 
have  bestowed  on  them  "  careful  consideration  and  mature 
study."  This  second  qualification  considerably  restricts  the 
number  of  persecutors  :  indeed,  Mr.  Stephen  adds  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  np  right  to  any  opinions  at 
all,  except  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs. 
Now  there  is  obviously  just  as  much  utilitarian  ground 
for  persecuting  a  true  opinion  that  we  believe  to  be 
pernicious,  unless  we  assume  (which  Mr.  Stephen  does  not) 
that  its  truth  must  render  persecution  futile.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Stephen  meets  this  argument  is  a  good  example 
of  his  headlong  style.  This  "is  a  suggestion,"  he  says, 
"  which  it  is  childish  to  discuss  in  public,  because  no  one 
could  avow  it  without  contradicting  himself  and  so  defeating 
his  own  object."  He  might  as  well  argue  that  it  was  childish 
to  discuss  in  public,  whether  it  be  right  to  tell  lies  under 
certain  circumstances  :  which  would  no  doubt  be  the  case  if 
the  discussion  bore  upon  some  particular  lie,  and  was  held 
with  the  person  to  whom  the  lie  was  to  be  told.  And  as  to 
the  second  qualification,  it  would  be  surely  easy  to  assail 
with  the  reckless  controversial  tomahawk  that  Mr.  Stephen 
wields,  the  proposition  that  a  conviction  sufficient  "  for  the 
regulation  of  one's  affairs"  is  insufficient  for  action  on 
society ;  and  that  people  have  no  right  to  be  intolerant  of 
unveracity  or  unchastity  until  after  **  careful  consideration 
and  mature  study." 

On  the  one  hand  then  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stephen's  own 
construction  is  logically  most  imperfect :  on  the  other  hand, 
-while  dwelling  on  the  formal  inadequacy  of  Mill's  arguments 
to  prove  their  conclusions,  he  continually  ignores  their  sub- 
stantial force.  E.g,  if  Mill  had  contented  himself  with  pointing 
out  that  by  persecuting  legally  or  socially  opinions  opposed 


to  our  own,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  a  most  important  and 
valuable  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  our  own  convictions,  viz, 
that  given  by  the  free  consensus  of  experts,  I  conceive  that 
his  position  would  have  been  unassailable.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Stephen  does  not  assail  it,  but  contents  himself  with  showing 
that  the  guarantee  is  not  strictly  indispensable.  Such  criti- 
cism is  by  no  means  useless  :  still,  taken  by  itself  it  is  not 
only  jejune  but  misleading. 

Similarly,  he  never  seems  to  have  understood  the  very 
simple  argument  for  Mill's  view  that  the  penalties  of  social 
disapprobation  ought  to  be  confined  to  offences  against 
society.  In  the  case  of  these  acts — if  for  any  reason 
they  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law — the  force  of  the  social 
sanction  is  generally  required  to  counterbalance  the  imme- 
diate gain  to  the  agent  accruing  from  the  act,  which  otherwise 
would  be  actually  recommended  by  rational  self-love.  But 
where  the  consequences  of  an  act  fall  primarily  on  the  agent 
himself,  a  properly  enlightened  self-love  would  forbid  it : 
and  though  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen  in  thinking  the 
social  sanction  more  or  less  useful  in  some  even  of  these 
cases,  its  influence  here  is  only  supplementary  to  considera- 
tions of  self-interest. 

When  we  pass-  to  chapter  v.,  on."  Equality,"  we  find  at 
the  outset  a  very  singular  account  of  j ustice.  Judicial  justice, 
our  author  thinks,  is  something  altogether  different  from 
legislative  justice  :  we  call  a  judge  just  when  he  applies  a 
law  impartially  to  all  persons  included ,  under  its  general 
terms,  but  in  calling  the  law  itself  just  we  mean  only  that  it 
is  expedient.  Mr.  Stephen  may  mean  what  he  likes  by  his 
terms  at  the  risk  of  being  unintelligible  ;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  in  both  cases  alike  the  common  notion  of  justice  implies 
equal  consideration  for  the  reasonable  claims  of  all  persons 
concerned.  If  justice  does  not  simply  direct  equality  of 
treatment,  it  clearly  excludes  arbitrary  inequality.  Indeed 
Mr.  Mill  shows  (in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Stephen  quotes  but 
fails  to  understand)  that  even  in  pure  utilitarian  ethics  the  idea 
of  expediency  requires  this  element  of  justice  to  explain  or 
supplement  it,  in  order  that  a  complete  criterion  of  right 
conduct  may  be  furnished  :  for  the  same  amount  of.  happiness 
may  be  distributed  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  and 
therefore  we  require  to  be  told  how  to  distribute  the 
"  greatest  happiness  "  at  which  we  are  told  to  aim. 

Our  author  then  begins  a  discussion  of  Mill's  Subjection 
of  Women  \  but  is  unexpectedly  checked  by  the  considera- 
tion that  any  minute  examination  of  the  differences  between 
men  and  women  is — not  exactly  indecent,  but — "  unpleasant 
in  the  direction  of  indecorum."  We  should  be  sorry  to  en- 
courage any  remarks  calculated  to  raise  a  blush  hi  the  cheek 
of  a  Queen's  Counsel :  but  as  the  only  conceivable  ground 
for  subjecting  women,  as  a  class,  to  special  disabilities,  must 
lie  in  the  differences  between  them  and  men,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  decide  on  the  justice — or  if  Mr.  Stephen 
prefers  it,  the  "  expediency  " — of  those  disabilities,  without 
a  careful  examination  of  these  differences'.  And  in  fact  Mr. 
Stephen's  sudden  delicacy  does  not  suffice  to  hinder  him 
from  deciding  the  question  with  his  usual  rough  dogmatism : 
it  only  renders  his  discussion  of  it  more  than  usually 
narrow  and  commonplace. 

The  third  part  of  the  treatise  is  so  far  original  that  it  attacks 
the  one  element  in  Christian  teaching  which  the  most  virulent 
antagonists  of  Christianity  have  hitherto  left  unassailed — the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood.  In  discussing  "  Fraternity" 
Mr.  Stephen  seems  to  confound  two  very  distinct  issues, 
how  far  men  actually  do  love  each  other,  and  how  far  it 
would  be  for  their  mutual  benefit  that  they  should.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  discussion  seems  to  be  almost  narrowed 
to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  loves  his 
fellow-men  ;  which,  he  assures  us,  is  only  the  case  to  a  veiy 
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limited  extent  Life,  to  Mr.  Stephen,  would  be  intolerable 
without  fighting  :  a  millennium  where  the  lion  is  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  presents  to  him  a  very  flat  and  tedious 
prospect :  he  has  no  patience  with  the  sentimentalists  who 
insist  on  pestering  him  with  their  nauseous  affection.  These 
facts  are  not  without  interest  for  the  psychological  student : 
and  we  may  admit  that  they  exhibit  forcibly  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  the  evangelical  ideal.  But  we  can  scarcely  treat  them 
as  serious  arguments  against  the  practical  doctrine  that  any 
possible  increase  of  mutual  goodwill  among  the  members  of 
the  human  family  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  an  increase  of 
their  comm6n  happiness.  "Yes,  but  what  do  we  mean  by 
*  happiness '  ?  "  Mr.  Stephen  would  reply.  Certainly  he  does 
not  clearly  know  what  he  means  by  it.  He  generally 
assumes  that  every  one  must  necessarily  wish  to  impose  his 
own  idea  of  happiness  upon  every  one  else :  indeed  in  one 
place  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  two  persons'  views  of 
what  constitutes  happiness  are  conflicting,  they  cannot  have 
a  mutual  wish  for  each  other's  happiness.  Yet  Mr.  Stephen 
is  elsewhere  perfectly  aware  that  "  every  man's  greatest 
happiness  is  that  which  makes  him  individually  most  happy, 
and  of  that  he  and  he  only  can  judge."  What  confusion 
this  double  view  introduces  into  his  utilitarian  arguments, 
we  need  scarcely  indicate.  And  there  are  many  similar 
confusions :  in  fact  we  continually  find  Mr.  Stephen  assuming 
in  one  place  without  hesitation  a  common  opinion  against 
which  he  elsewhere  directs  page  after  page  of  more  or  less 
ingenious  sophistry.  Throughout  ^he  book,  too,  there  is  a 
great  want  of  clearness  of  method  :  applications  of  utilitarian 
principles  and  appeals  to  popular  prejudices,  the  logic  of 
Bentham  and  the  rhetoric  of  Carlyle,  succeed  each  other 
with  bewildering  incoherence.  Henry  Sidgwick. 


Notes  071  Scientific  Work. 

Geography. 

Khiva.— The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  illustrated  by  maps  of  original 
value,  in  which  the  geographical  results  of  the  Khivan  campaign  will  be 
collected,  appears  in  the  number  of  Pefermann*s  Mittheilungeii  about  to 
be  published. 

This  report  consists  of  a  number  of  letters  from  Lieut.  Hugp 
Stumm^  of  the  Weslphalian  hussar  regiment,  who  accompanied  the 
detachment  under  Col.  Lamakine  from  Kind^li  Bay  on  the  Caspian, 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Ust-Urt,  describing  the 
country  as  far  as  Fort  lite  Idshe,  half  way  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
accompanied  with  a  route  map  of  the  country  traversed.  The  clearly- 
marked  southern  edge  of  the  Ust-Urt  falls  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  plain  beneath,  from  a  height  varying  from  2cx?  to  5cx>  feet ;  its  dark 
escarpment  often  presents  wild  ravines  with  caves  and  water-worn 
channels,  cut  through  the  horizontal  strata. 

From  the  base  of  this  cliff,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  former  margin 
of  the  Caspian,  the  ancient  sea  bed  stretches  away  to  southward  in  un- 
dulating plains  of  sand,  with  here  and  there  higher  dunes  and  deeper 
hollows  in  which  dry  salt  beds  appear. 

Wells  occur  at  irregular  intervals  and  form  the  only  fixed  points  in 
the  wide  desert,  since  it  is  round  these  that  the  wandering  Kirghiz  baild 
the  graves  and  place  memorial  stones  to  their  dead.  Almost  without 
exception  these  wells  are  cisterns,  not  springs,  and  to  the  formation  of 
these  Lieut.  Stumm  has  given  particular  attention.  The  rapid  variations 
of  weather  in  this  bare  region  have  also  been  studiously  observed,  and 
several  tables  giving  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  sand  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  accompany  the  letters. 

A  second  paper,  by  Dr.  Sievers  at  Tinis,  also  admirably  illustrated  by 
a  map  from  Russian  sources,  describes  the  military  expedition  of  De- 
cember, 1872,  to  the  bed  of  the  Oxus,  thence  to  the  Kurren-Dagh  and 
to  the  valley  of  the  Attrek.  The  channel  of  the  Oxus, which  was  examined 
as  far  as  the  well  of  Igdy,  has  an  average  depth  of  60  to  70  feet,  and  its 
sides  are  steeply  cut  down  into  the  regularly  stratified  clay  soil.  The 
moisture  still  finding  its  way  into  the  channel  has  induced  a 
considerable  amount  of  vegetation  along  the  river  line,  which  appears 
almost  luxuriant  to  the  wanderer  on  the  arid  steppe.  An 
unbroken  plain  of  sand  lies  between  Igdy  and  Kizil- Arvat,  near  the  base 
of  the  Kurren-Dagh  in  the  south,  Kizil-Arvat  is  the  most  westerly  of 
fifty-nine  fortifications  built  in  former  years  by  the  Tekke  Turkmen  along 
the  fertile  northward  slope  of  the  |Curren-Dagh.  The  fort,  nowabandoned, 


is  of  a  square  form,  with  clay  walls  of  sixteen  feet  in  height  enclosing  a 
citxuiel  with  towers  and  cistern.  The  channel  of  the  Attrek  resembies 
that  of  the  Oxus  in  every  particular,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  until  its 
mouth  is  nearly  reached,  where  the  banks  become  low  and  flat  and  the 
river  is  surrounded  by  reedy  saline  swamps.  The  Turkmen  say  that  the 
volume  of  the  Attrek  has  greatly  diminished  of  late  so  that  in  summer 
the  river  .scarcelv  reaches  the  Caspian,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
river  will  probably  be  that  of  the  Caspian  arm  of  the  Oxus. 

The  latest  parts  of  the  Russische  Revue,  an  excellent  periodical,  in 
German,  recently  established  in  St.  Petersburg,  contain  a  valuable 
historical  sketch  of  Khiva  by  M.  Lerch. 


Physiology, 


Bzperimental  BesectrchoB  on  the  FvinctionB  of  the  Brain.- 
A  valuable  paper  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  Virchou/s  Archw  (Ivii.  12)  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nothnagei, 
giving  a  provisional  or  anticipatory  summary  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived.    His  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  Prof. 
Heidenhain's  laboratory  at  Breslau.     The  animals  experimented  on 
were  rabbits,  which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  dogs  for  the 
purpose,  can  readily  be  obtained  in  considerable  numbers.     Nothnagei, 
after  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages'of  the  various  methods 
that  have  been  employed  for  determining  the  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  brain,  such  as  the  removal  of  parts  by  slicing  them  away,  the 
section  of  portions  with  a  fine  knife  through  a  sntiall  opoiing,  and  the 
application  of  electricity,  proceeds  to  describe  the  following  plan  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Prof.  Heidenhain.     He  divides  the  skin  of  the  head 
by  a  simple  cut  and  perforates  the  skull  with  a  boring  instrument  made 
from  a  microscope-needle.     Through  the  hole  thus  made  he  passes  the 
canula  of  a  fine  Pravaz*  subcutaneous-injection  syringe  and  injects  into 
the  desired  part  from  quarter  to  half  a  drop  of  concentrated  chromic 
acid ;  the  canula  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  wound  of  the  skin  dostd. 
Except  in  cases  where  the  injection  entered  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
when  death  took  place  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  the  animals  lived 
as  a  rule  from  one  to  three  weeks.     Death  within  three  days  was  of  rare 
occurrence.     When  the  acid  penetrated  the  ventricles  it  ran  through  the 
foramen  of  Monro  into  the  tlurd  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  great 
retardation  of  the  pulse  and  dyspnsea  followed.  After  a  time  the  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action  increased  and  general  convulsion  occurred  which  ter- 
minated in  death.     In  cases  where  death  took  place  after  the  lapse  of 
about  four-and- twenty  hours  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  the 
part  where  the  injection  had  penetrated  was  green  and  hard,so  that  sections 
could  readily  be  made  from  it.      When  the  animals  lived  a  little  longer 
there  was  developed  around  it  a  zone  of  inflamed  brain  of  about  one 
millimeter  in  breadth.     Pursuing  this  method  of  examination  Nothnagei 
injected  acid  in  the  first  place  into  the  hemispheres.      He  found  the 
animal  remained  quiet  during  the  operation  and  was  subsequently  lively 
and  ate  well.     Its  motility  was  apparently  undisturbed,  and  no  sensory 
disturbance  could  be  detected.     If  the  injection  were  made  into  the  left 
hemisphere  the  right  forefoot  could  be  placed  in  any  position,  provided 
this  were    done  slowly,  without  its  being  retracted,  though   similar 
attempts  with  the  left  forefoot  were  promptly  resisted.     The  animal  will 
sometimes  remain  in  an  abnormal  position  for  several  minutes.     If  the 
skin  be  slightly  pinched   the  leg  is  however  immediately  retracted. 
When  the  animal  lived  over  a  week  or  so  this  peculiar  condition  became 
less  and  less  marked.    There  was  no  corresponding  condition  in  the  hind 
limbs.     A  similar  experiment  on  a  dog  gave  the  same  results.    The 
explanation  which  M.  Nothnagei  regards  as  the  most  probable  is  that 
the  animal  has  no  ideal  representation  or  only  an  incomplete  one  of 
the  position  of  the  extremity  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  partial  paral)'sis 
of  the  muscular  sense.     He  finds  however  from  other  experiments  that 
there  is  no  very  strict  localisation  of  mental  functions  in  definite  centres 
situated  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.     Nothnagei  finds  lesion  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  is  always  followed  by  motor  paralysis  but  not  necessarily 
by  sensory.     Injection  into  a  definite  point  at  the  anterier  and  inner 
part  of  the  corpus  striatum  (nucleus  caudatus)  gave  the  following  results : 
For  the  first  two  or  three  minutes  or  even  longer  the  animal  remained 
quiet,  but  gave  the  impression  of  b^ing  conscious.     Then  without  the 
slightest  external  irritation  it  began  to  leap  either  straight  forward  or 
performed  the  mouvement  <U  manige.    It  made  from  four  to  eight  leaps, 
then  sat  still  for  a  few  seconds,   then  leaped  again,  and  so  on,  the 
movements  being  always  hasty,  the  pause  shorter  and"  shorter  till  at 
length  the  movements  became  continuous,  and  after  five  to  eight  minutes 
it  fell  over  on  its  side,  the  1^  moving  violently.    In  the  course  of  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  the  animal  was  quite  exhausted  and  lav  apathetic. 
The  point  of  the  brain  which  when  irritated  produced  these  effects 
Nothnagei  calls  the  nodus  cursorius. 

The  Changes  of  Muscular  Tissue  after  Section  of  the  Nerves.— 
C.  Bizzozero  and  C-  Golgi  in  a  paper  on  their  researches  which  appears 
in  Strieker's  Jahrbikhery  1873,  Heft  I,  state  that  on  the  loth  January, 
1870,  they  removed  a  long  piece  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve  from  a  rabbit  six 
months  old.  The  tibiotarsal  joint  on  theoperated  side  gradually  thickened, 
and  after  four  or  five  weeks  an  ulcer  made  its  appearance  and  the  lym- 
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phatic  glands  swelled.     In  other  respects  the  animal  remained  in  pretty 
good  kealth.     On  the  20th  August  a  portion  of  the  crural  nerve  was 
excised  from  the  same  limb.     The  animal  seemed  very  well  up  to  the 
9th  November.     In  December  the  ulcer  had  increased  considerably  and 
assumed  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  the  animal  soon  died.       On  post 
mortem  examination  it  was  found  to  be  very  lean.     The  connective 
tissue  of  the  whole  lower  extremity  was  infiltrated  with  serum.     Ulcers 
had  formed  at  various  points  and  beneath  them  were  cheesy  deposits 
surrounded  by  a  dense  capsule  of  connective  tissue.     The  stumps  of  the 
divided  nerves  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval. 
The  superficial  muscles  of  the  thigh  had  a  pale  rose  tint ;  the  deeper 
ones  a  yellowish  red.     The  superficial  muscles  of  the  lower  lee  were 
greyish  red  and  in  parts  yellowish,  were  rather  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
were  easily  torn.     The  deep  muscles,  which  had  increased  about  one- 
third  in  thickness,  presented  a  uniform  yellowish  colour  and  on  section 
appeared  smooth,  uniform,  and  lardaceous.    Microscopical  examination 
showed  that  in  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  thigh  there  were  scattered 
groups  of  fat-cells  linearly  arranged,  which  appeared  to  correspond  to 
the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres.    In  the  deep  muscles  of  the  thigh  the 
muscular  fibres  were  thin  and  the  transverse  striae  ill  marked,  and  between 
the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  first  and  second  order  numerous  very  distinct 
zones  of  fat-cells  were  observed.  In  other  parts  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  individual  fibres  was  partly  torn  in  pieces  and  partly  replaced  by 
fat-cells.    The  superficial  muscles  of  the  lower  leg  presented  in  a  very 
marked  form  the  usual  consequences  of  nerve-section,  namely  proli- 
fication  of  nuclei  in  the  muscle-corpuscles,  atrophy  of  the  fibres,  increase 
of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  abundance  of  fat-cells  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  Lastly,  in  the  deep  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity, 
where  the  muscles  were  yellowish  and  like  bacon,  no  trace  of  muscular 
tissue  was  visible  ;  it  appeared  to  be  altogether  converted  into  adipose 
tissue  which  might  be  compared  with  the  panniculus  adiposus.     In 
transverse  sections  the  fat-cells  were  rounded  or  polyhedral  and  resembled 
a  mosaic.     In  longitudinal  sections  they  were  serially  arranged,  cor- 
responding with  the  fasciculi. 

Chanfiree  takinsr  place  in  Inflamed  Comeae.— V.  Pfungen  has 
recently  undertaken  some  interesting  investigations  in  Strieker's  labora- 
tory and  published  his  results  in  Strieker's  Med,  Jahr.^  1873,  Heft  i. 
V.  Pfungen  passed  threads  through  the  centre  of  the  comeae  of  frogs  and 
then  examined  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  cells  by  tinting  them 
with  gold  or  with  silver  and  gold  and  placing  them  under  a  Hartnack's 
No.  10  immersion  system.  The  precise  method  of  preparation  adopted 
in  the  latter  case  was  to  cut  out  the  cornea  and  place  it  in  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  ordinary  acetic  acid  in  distilled  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  in 
order  to  remove  any  blood  that  might  be  adherent  as  well  as  the  anterior 
layers  of  epithelium.  The  cornea  was  then  placed  for  five  minutes  in  a 
one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  silver,  then  replaced  in  the  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion for  a  minute  or  two,  then  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in  the  solution 
of  gold,  and  finally  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  acetic  acid  solution  ;  the 
tissue  was  then  carefully  broken  up.  The  chief  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions is  that  he  has  determined  that  the  pus  cells  of  inflamed  comeae 
proceed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  ordinary  fixed  corpuscles. 

The  Reflex  Movements  of  the  Utenis A  paper  with  this  head- 
ing appears  in  Strieker* s  Med.  yahrbiicher,  1873,  ^^ft  i,  by  Dr.  W. 
Sdilesinger.  Schlesinger  and  Oser  some  time  ago  showed  that  dyspnaeic 
arterial  blood  induced  contraction  of  the  uterus  partlv  through  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  nerve  centre  for  the  uterine  nerves  situated  m  the  cranium  and 
partly  owing  to  the  irritation  of  excitable  tissues  in  the  uterus  itself.  In 
the  present  investigation  he  has  observed  the  effects  of  the  electric 
excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord  and  has  ascertained  that  electric 
excitation  of  the  centric  extremity  of  a  divided  dorsal  spinal  nerve  causes 
general  and  energetic  uterine  movements  in  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds, 
the  reflex  action  taking  place  through  the  cranial  centre.  Schlesinger 
was  unable  to  corroborate  Scanzonrs  statement  that  irritation  of  the 
nipples  causes  uterine  contraction,  but  he  operated  on  very  young  ani- 
mab.  Schlesinger  further  shows  that  although  excitation  of  the  nervous 
pexus  surroundmg  the  aorta  causes  uterine  contraction  this  is  not  the 
only  path  by  which  the  motor  impulses  are  conducted. 

Prof.  Gegenbaur,  of  Jena,  whose  Handbook  to  Anatomy  is  about  to 
be  translated,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Heidelberg. 


Geology. 
New  Tertiary  Va^mmi^ig  from  the  Bodty  Mountainfl.— Prof. 
O.  C.  Marsh  continues  his  description  of  new  genera  and  species  of 
tertiary  mammals  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  collected  during  the 
recent  expeditions  from  Yale  College.  The  new  genus  Tillotherium 
possesses  some  remarkable  dental  characters  differing  from  any  yet 
described,  but  may  probably  prove  to  be  nearly  related  to  Anchippodusy 
if  additional  remains  of  that  genus  are  discovered.  T,  hyracoides 
possesses  two  large  incisors  in  each  premaxillary,  the  inner  and  larj^r 
^Qg  gliriform,  and  subtriangular  in  transverse  outline,  the  postenor 
faces  being  concave  and  covered  on  the  front  and  outer  surfaces  with 
enamel.     The  canine  is  small  and  directed  well  forward.    There  are 


four  upper  premolars    increasing  in  size  posteriorly,   and  three  tme 
molars,  the  last  being  the  largest  and  all  greater  transversely  than  in 
antero- posterior  dimension.     They  are  composed  of  a  pair  of  extemal 
cones,  connected  with  a  single  internal  lobe  by  two  oblique  converging 
ridges,  and  there  is  a  small  tubercle  in  the  depression  thus  enclosed. 
The  basal  ridge  on  the  posterior  side  is  expanded,  forming  a  low  shelf, 
and  the  antero-extemal  cone  has  an  outer  cusp  which  projects  outward 
and  forward.    The  lower  jaws  and  skeleton  are  not  yet  known  and  Prof. 
Marsh  believes  that  thejr  may  eventually  prove  to  be  identical   with 
Anchippodus  minor.     The  animal  was  about  two- thirds  the  size  of  a 
tapir,  and  is  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming.     An  examination  of  the 
remains  of  mammals  allied   to  Titanotherium  shows  that  two  different 
animals  have  been  hitherto  referred  to  the  species  known  as  T,  Prouti. 
The  one  now  described  under  the  name  Brontotherium  gigas  differs  from 
Titanotherium  in  having  only  three  lower  premolars,  and  is  a  trae 
Perissodactyl,  with  limb  bones  resembling  those  of  rhinoceros.    Though 
generically  distinct  it  is  yet  related  to   Titanotherium  and  Prof.  Marsh 
unites  the  two  genera  under  the  family  name  Brontotheridae.     The  re- 
mains of  B.  gigas  are  found  to  be  those  of  an  animal  nearly  as  large  as 
the  elephant.     The  lower  molars  resemble  those  of  T  Prouti^  but  the 
jaw  is  not  so  deep  and  its  lower  margin  is  straighter,  descending  but 
very  slightly  towards  the  angle.     The  incisors  are  small,  the  two  next 
the  symphysis  being  separated  from  each  other,  while  there  is  a  short 
diastema  between  the  canine  and  first  premolar.    The  other  portions  of 
the  skeleton  possess  the  following  characters.    The  femur  has  a  third 
trochanter,  and  its  head  a  pit  for  the  round  ligament.     The  astragalus  is 
remarkably  short,  and  has  a  deep  groove  on  its  upper  surface,  and  the 
articular  facets  for  the  navicular  arid  cuboid  are  nearly  equal.     In  the 
manus  there  are  four  short  and  thick  toes,  the  first  digit  being  rudimen- 
tary.    There  were  three  digits  only  in  the  pes,  the  first  and  fifth  being 
wanting.     The  metacarpals  and  metatarsals   are  longer  than  in  the 
elephant  and  the  phalanges  shorter.    The  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  are 
very  short  and  form  interlocking  series.     The  tail  is  long  and  slender. 
The  new  species  Elotherium  erassum  presents  some  features  not  observed 
hitherto  in  any   Ungulates.     There  is  a  very  long  process  descending 
from  the  malar  bone,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  masseter  muscle. 
It  resembles  the  downward  prolongation  from  the  zygomatic  arch  in 
some  Edentates  and  Marsupials,  but  is  longer  and  more  compressed. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  separate  or  very  loosely  united.    The  third  and 
fourth  metacarpals  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  the  second  and  fifth  are 
larger  than  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  pes.    The  hoof  phalanges 
are  short.     This  species  is  intermediate  in  size  between  E.  Mortoni  and 
E.  ingene  and  like  B.  gigas  is  found  in  the  Miocene  of  Colorado. — 
( American  Journal  Science  and  Art^  No.  30,  1873,  p.  485.) 

A  New  Fossil  Bird  from  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey.— At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  held  on  June  25th, 
Prof.  Owen  described  the  skull  of  a  dentigerous  bird  found  in  the  London 
Clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  specimen  consists  of  the  brain-case 
with  the  basal  portion  of  both  jaws.  The  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  skull  is  the  denticulation  of  the  alveolar  margins  of  the  jaws.  These 
denticulations  are  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  ones  being  from  two  to  three 
lines  in  length  and  separated  bv  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch,  the 
snudler  being  about  half  a  line  in  length  and  occupying  the  space  between 
the  larger  denticles.  They  are  all  of  a  triangular  or  compressed  conical 
form.  Sections  of  these  denticles  seen  under  the  microscope  exhibit  the 
unmistakable  characters  of  avian  bone.  The  total  length  of  the  skull, 
judging  from  the  proportions  of  the  parts  preserved,  would  be  between 
five  and  six  inches,  the  length  behind  the  fronto -nasal  suture  being  two 
inches  five  lines.  The  author  gives  the  name  Odontopteryx  toiiapicus  to 
this  fossil.  The  distance  of  the  nostrils  from  the  orbits,  the  absence  of 
the  superorbital  gland  pit,  and  other  peculiarities  point  to  the  Goosan- 
ders and  Mergansers  as  near  allies,  both  of  which  have  the  beak  strongly 
denticulated.  In  these,  however,  the  denticular  processes  are  on  the 
homy  bill  only,  so  that  this  modification  of  the  alveolar  margin  of  the 
jaws  is  peculiar  to  Odontooteryx.  Prof.  Owen  considers  '*  that  Odon- 
topteryx was  a  warm-blooded,  feathered  biped,  with  wings  ;  that  it  was 
web- footed  and  a  fish  eater  ;  and  that  in  catching  its  slippery  prey  it 
was  assisted  by  this  pterosauroid  armature  of  the  jaws." 

The  Volcanoes  of  Ecuador — Wolf,  in  a  letter  to  Prof,  vom  Rath 
(Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geologischen  GeseUschaft^  vol.  xxv.  part  I,  p. 
X02)  describes  sonie  of  the  lava  streams  in  the  vicmity  of  Quito,  Ecuador. 
He  states  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  volcanic  mountains 
consist  almost  entirely  of  a  homogeneous  trachyte,  for  wherever  he  has 
examined  them  he  has  found  the  lava  streams  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  varieties  of  Andesite.  These  streams  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  country.  At  Lang- 
langchi  the  lava  forms  a  high  perpendicular  wall  which  appears  to  be  the 
end  of  a  stream  reaching  to  the  plateau  of  Riobamba.  It  exhibits  very 
beautifid  columnar  structure,  and  consists  of  Andesite,  which  at  the 
bottom  and  towards  the  middle  possesses  a  porphyritic  texture,  becoming 
gradually  more  compact  and  darker  in  colour  until  at  the  surface  it 
passes  into  a  porous  slaggy  lava.  It  has  a  height  of  nearly  thirty  metres 
and  a  breadth  of  nearly  a  mile.  Going  from  Langlangchi  over  Lican  to 
Chimborazo,   one  traverses  several  extensive  lava  streams,   while  at 
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Tunguragua  there  are  two  of  these  streams  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  if 
they  had  flowed  but  a  few  days  since.  All  the  Ecuador  volcanoes, 
Chimborazo  not  excepted,  exhibit  numerous  lava  streams.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  older  perlite  and  obsidian  streams  of  the  same  volcano,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  more  beautiful  example 
than  that  presented  at  Antisana,  which  probkbly  flowed  in  the  last 
century.  The  whole  foot  of  Chimborazo  is  surrounded  with  radiating 
streams  of  a  black  porous  lava  exhibiting  columnar  structure,  and  in 
some  instances  consisting  of  a  clear  compact  Andesite.  The  mountain 
of  Imbabura  is  built  up  entirely  of  columnar  lava  and  all  the  smaller 
volcanoes  in  its  vicinity  have  long  and  broad  lava  streams.  All  these 
streams  contain  numerous  varieties  of  Andesite,  and  in  most  cases  Wolf 
has  observed  them  to  have  their  origin  in  the  sides  or  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  not  at  the  crater  summits. 


Botany. 

Classification  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  Cotnpositae.— 
The  last  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  contains  Mr. 
Bentham's  long- promised  paper  on  the  Compositae,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  {Academy^  vol.  iii.  pp.  73,  152).  He  divides  this 
enormous  order,  the  largest  and  most  natural  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
into  thirteen  primary  divisions,  viz.,  i.  Vemoniaceaey  2.  Eupatoriaceae^ 
3.  Asteroideae,  4.  Ijmloideae^  5.  Hdianthoideae,  6.  Neienioideae,  7. 
Anthemidcae^  8.  Senecionidae^  9.  Cidendulaceae^  lo.  Arctotideae,  ii. 
Cynaroideae,  12.  Alutlsiaceae^  and  13.  Cichoriaceae  ;  the  main  characters 
relied  on  being  the  differences  in  the  sexual  arrangements,  in  the  pistil 
(but  only  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  where  its  sole  function  appears 
to  be  thatof  sweeping  the  pollen  out  of  the  anthers),  in  the  androecium, 
in  the  corolla,  and  in  the  calyx  (pappus).  The  relations  of  these 
subdivisions  to  one  another,  both  structurally  and  in  their  geographical 
distribution  and  probable  genetic  connection,  is  traced  out  with  very 
great  care  ;  and  the  probable  history  of  the  order  is  thus  summed  up : — 
Africa,  West  America,  and  possibly  Australia,  probably  possessed  the 
order  at  the  earliest  recognizable  state,  Andine  America  snowing  what 
may  be  considered  the  nearest  approach  to  the  primitive  form  of  the 
order.  These  regions  had  probably  at  that  time  some  means  of  inter- 
communication, and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  Compositae 
began  to  disappear  from  the  tropical  regions,  which  henceforth  placed  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 
Those  more  or  less  diflerentiated  races  which  had  reached  and  accom- 
modated themselves  to  high  northern  latitudes  or  mountain  altitudes 
retained  some  means  of  communication  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
World  long  after  it  was  broken  off  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
homes  where  the  Compositae  now  flourish  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  as 
regards  specific  variety^ and  individual  numbers  appear  to  be — Tropical 
America  exclusive  of  the  great  alluvial  low-lands  and  forest  regions, 
the  United  States,  South  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  region.  West 
Central  Asia,  and  extra- tropical  Australia. 

Concecaed  Chlorophyll  in  Plants,— M.  Prillieux  {Comptes  Rendus, 
June  26th)  discusses  the  structure  of  the  bird's-nest  orchis  (Neottia 
nidus'ttins),  which  is  generally  considered  a  non-parasitic  plant  not  con- 
taining chlorophyll.  He  observed  that  if  a  plant  is  placed  in  alcohol  it 
turns  green  and  then  imparts  that  colour  to  the  alcohol.  Under  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  brown  colour  of  the  petals  is  due  to  small 
elongated  brown  bodies  scattered  without  order  through  the  cells  and 
grouped  round  the  nucleus  in  each  cell.  These  bodies  have  the  power 
of  swelling  and  are  what  he  regards  as  proteinaceous  analogues  of  crystals. 
The  application  of  alkalies  or  acids,  or  even  of  heat,  immediately  turns 
them  green,  and  any  re-agent  v.'hich  dissolves  chlorophyll  itself  in  like 
manner  becomes .  green.  M.  Prillieux  believes,  however,  that  chloro- 
phyll does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  living  plant,  the  most  carefiil  experi- 
ments showing  no  disengagement  of  oxygen,  but  rather  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
the  chlorophyll  is  probably  rather  a  product  of  the  action  of  the  re-agents 
applied.  The  tissues  contain  abundance  of  starch,  which  they  probably 
absorb  in  that  state. 

New  Publications. 
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Philology. 

The  Vamgabrahmana  (being  the  eighth  Brahmana)  of  the  Saraa- 
veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  a  preface 
and  index  of  word.s,  by  A,  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A..S.,  &c.,  &c. 
Mangalore.    1873.    (pp.  xliii.,  12,  and  xii.) 

The  main  interest  of  this  little  volume  consists  in  the  preface. 
The  Brahmana  itself,  together  with  its  commentary,  occupies 
no  more  than  12  pp.,  and,  as  the  editor  tells  us,  is  a  mere 
list  of  names  of  the  successive  teachers^  of  the  Samaveda,  the 
lowest  in  the  list  appearing  to  be  those  of  historical  persons, 
— ^though  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  what  period  they 
belong — ^while  the  earlier  names  are  purely  mythical. 

In  the  preface,  among  other  matters,  Mr.  Burnell  discusses 
the  question  whether  the  celebrated  mediseval  Indian  scholar 
Sayana,  who  composed  the  well-known  commentaries  on  the 
hymns  of  the  Rigveda  and  on  different  Brahmanas,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Madhava,  to  whom  other  works  of  the 
same  description  are  ascribed,  or  whether  the  two  persons 
were  identical.  On  this  and  other  points  connected  with 
Sayana  he  adduces  a  number  of  particulars  which,  to  me  at 
least,  are  new ;  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ttro 
names  denote  one  and  the  same  individual.  According  to 
the  Telugu  Brahmans,  as  Mr.  Burnell  tells  us,  Sayana  was 
perhaps  the  son  of  Mayana ;  and  he  was  probably  an  only 
surviving  child,  who  received  the  name  he  bore  (which  is 
more  properly  Sayanna,  and  is  a  pure  Dravidian  word  signi- 
fying **  mortal ")  as  one  of  those  names  which  are  given  by 
parents  in  Southern  India  who  have  lost  several  children  to 
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a  child  subsequently  born,  with  the  view  of  propitiating  the 
malignant  powers  which  are  supposed  to  have  destroyed  the 
others.  His  real  name  as  a  Brahman,  however,  was  Mad- 
havacharya,  who  took  the  appellation  of  Vidyaranya  Svamin. 
If  he  had  brothers  the  name  of  Sayana  shows  that  he  must 
have  been  the  eldest  ("  anna  "  [=  elder  brother]  being  an 
ordinary  honorific  complement  of  South  Indian  names).  It 
is  further  urged  by  Mr.  Burn  ell  that,  in  a  verse  of  the  Para- 
sarasmritivyakhya,  Madhava  says  of  himself  that  Srimati 
was  his  mother,  Mayana  his  father,  Sayana  his  "lord  of 
enjoyment "  (bhogafiatha)^  and  Manas  and  Buddhi  (the 
perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties)  his  brotliers.  The  term 
"lord  of  enjoyment,"  as  Mr.  Bumell  believes,  receives  its 
explanation  from  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  in  conformity  with 
which  Madhava  is  the  soul,  which  is^one  with  Vishnu  (who 
in  one  of  his  incarnations  has  Madhava  for  one  of  his  names) 
and  becomes  clothed  with  a  human  body,  through  which 
sensual  impressions  are  received,  and  which  is  called  bhogd- 
yatanam  or  bhbgasadhanam^  the  "abode  of"  and  "means 
to"  sensual  impressions,  but  is  here  personified  as  the  "  lord 
of  enjoyment,  or  of  sensual  perceptions."  In  support  of  his 
view,  Mr.  B.  quotes  another  verse  where  Madhava,  "  having 
the  body  of  (or  embodied  in)  Sayana,"  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pounded the  Vedas  ;  and  two  more,  in  which  Madhava  is 
described  as  the  kaustubha  gem  produced  from  the  Sayana- 
milk-ocean,  and  the  names  of  Sayana  and  Madhava  are 
associated  in  one  compound  word — ^in  which  the  dual  form 
is  not  employed,  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be  if 
two  distinct  persons  had  been  intended.  Another  verse 
which  speaks  of  Madhava  as  suggesting  to  King  Bukka  that 
his  own  learned  younger  brother  Sayana  should  be  commis- 
sioned to  interpret  the  Vedas — and  which  therefore  appears 
to  militate  against  the  identity  of  the  two — is  understood 
by  Mr.  Bumell  to  signify  that  Madhava  here  refers  to  him- 
self as  the  soul,  which  is  eternal,  and  necessarily  anterior  to 
the  body, — ^here  represented  by  Sayana — which  was  pro- 
duced in  time.  And  he  repeats  that,  as  above  explained, 
Sayana  can  only  be  the  name  of  an  elder  brother.  Lastly, 
it  is  remarked  that  whereas,  in  the  earlier  Vedic  commen- 
taries of  this  author.  King  Bukka  is  said  to  have  commanded 
Madhava  to  compile  these  works,  whilst  in  the  colophons 
they  are  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  Sayana,  in  the  later  com- 
mentaries it  is  more  consistently  stated  that  they  were 
ordered  to  be  composed  by  Sayana,  who  also  appears  in  the 
colophons  as  the  author. 

The  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  refused  to  these  argu- 
ments, and  they  further  appear  to  me  to  possess  great  force. 
It  would,  however,  perhaps  be  premature  to  pronounce 
whether  or  not  they  are  absolutely  conclusive  until  they 
shall  have  been  examined  by  other  Sanskritists,  and  until 
it  shall  appear  whether  any  other  data  bearing  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  are  forthcoming  or  not. 

Sayana  became,  as  Mr.  Bumell  relates,  the  ascetit  head 
of  an  important  religious  sect  founded  by  the  famous  San- 
kara  Acharya,  the  chief  monastery  of  which  was  Satringeri, 
in  Southern  India,  where  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
the  order  still  resides.  Here  he  had  abundant  leisure  for 
the  composition  of  voluminous  works,  which  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  B.,  the  chief  period  of  his  literary  activity  appearing 
to  range  from  1350  to  1380  a.d.  Mr.  Bumell  states  that  a 
revival  of  Vedic  studies  seems  to  have  commenced  about 
800  A.D.,  and  to  have  lasted  riot  much  l)eyond  1500  ;  and 
he  considers  that  the  appearance  of  Sayana^s  earlier  works 
induced  the  pious  Hindu  sovereign  Bukka  to  commission 
him  to  expound  the  Vedas,  a  plan  which  foraied  part  of  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  restore  Hinduism,  and  which 
Sayana  nearly  completed.  Mr.  B.  is  of  opinion  that  the 
works  which  pass  under  Sayana's  name  were  really  written 


by  him,  and  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  he 
lent  his  name  to  the  compositions  of  others.  The  inconsis- 
tency discoverable  between  the  interpretations  which  he  has 
given  in  different  books  is  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of 
the  works ;  and  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  consistent  critic.  The  Vedanta,  which  he  ex- 
plained, is  in  contradiction  ^vith  the  old  Vedic  religion ;  and 
as  Sayana  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  all 
the  Vedic  texts  are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  he  could 
not,  when  proceeding  on  this  hypothesis,  do  otherwise  than 
pervert  the  sense  of  some  of  them  in  his  expositions.  The 
productions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  including 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  etymological  school  of  Yaska, 
constituted,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  the  principal  source  from 
which  Sayana  compiled  his  own  works  ;  though  as  regards 
the  books  which  he  consulted  for  his  Rigveda  Bhashya  bat 
little  information  remains. 

After  examining  the  pre-existing  materials  which  the  com- 
mentator who  is  the  subject  of  his  discussion  appears  to 
have  had  at  his  disposal  to  aid  him  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  Mr.  B.  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  : 
"The  great  controversy  which  has  prevailed  so  long  respect- 
ing Sayana's  competence  to  explain  the  Vedas  is  fast 
approaching  its  end  :  the  above  sketch  of  his  life  and  works 
will  show  that  the  followers  of  the  '  German  school '  are 
historically  right.  That  they  are  so  theoretically  is  es- 
tablished by  an  amount  of  proof,"  offered  by  the  scholars 
whom  the  writer  proceeds  to  name,  "  that  has  long  van- 
quished all  reasonable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Sanskritists  who  were  once  inclined  to  prefer  Sayana  and 
Indian  precisians  to  the  results  of  comparative  philology." 

I  may  explain  that  the  "  German  school "  consists  of  those 
Sanskritists  who  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  late  Professors 
H.  H.  Wilson  and  Goldstlicker,  that,  in  interpreting  the 
ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda,  European  scholars  ought  not  to 
regard  themselves  as  bound  by  the  expositions  of  Sayana 
(who  often  gives  alternative,  and  consequently,  in  his  own 
view,  dubious,  explanations,  and  who  viewed  the  ideas  of  the 
ancient  poets  in  the  light  of  his  own  age)  ;  but,  while 
accepting  all  the  aid  that  the  Indian  commentator  can 
afford,  should  endeavour  to  elicit  the  real  sense  and  spirit 
of  those  hymns  by  the  help  of  the  context,  by  a  comparison 
of  parallel  passages,  by  transplanting  themselves  into  the 
remote  past  and  seeking  to  think  its  thoughts,  and  by  the 
other  improved  methods  of  modern  philology. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  its  contents,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  Mr.  Bumell's  preface  forms  an  extremely  in- 
teresting and  important  contribution  to  the  literary  history 
of  mediaeval  India.  J.  Muir. 


The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland.    By  J.  A.  IT. 
Murray.     London  :  Asher  &  Co.     1873. 

Mr.  Murray's  work  consists  of  two  distinct  portions— (i) 
the  historical  introduction,  (2)  the  phonology  and  grammar 
of  the  modern  dialects.  We  will  consider  them  separately. 
The  most  important  of  the  general  results  of  Mr.  Murray's 
historical  investigations  is  the  confirmation  they  give  of  the" 
view  first  advanced,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Garnett,  that  the 
Scotch  dialects  are  essentially  a  subdivision  of  the  old 
Northumbrian,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  spoken 
as  one  homogenous  language  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Forth  ;  they  are  in  short  English  dialects — quite  as  much  so 
as  the  popular  speech  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  .Mr. 
Murray  says  :  "  I  have  repeatedly  been  amused  on  reading 
passages  from  Cursor  Mundi  and  Harapole  to  men  of 
education,  both  English  and  Scotch,  to  hear  them  all  pro- 
nounce the  dialect  *  old  Scotch.'     Great  has  been  the  sur- 
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prise  of  the  latter  especially,  pn  being  told  that  Richard  the 
Hermit  wrote  in  the  extreme  south  of  Yorkshire,  within  a 
few  miles  of  a  locality  so  thoroughly  English  as  Sherwood 
Forest,  with  its  memories  of  Robin  Hood."  Indeed,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Lowland  tongue  is 
never  once  called  "  Scotch,"  but  always  "  Inglis  " — 

**  Lykly  he  was,  manlik  of  contenance, 
Lik  to  the  Scottis  be  mekill  governance 
Sauif  of  his  tong,  for  Ingliss  had  he  nane," 

is  said  of  Wallace's  French  friend  Longueville. 

One  curious  result  (already  pointed  out  by  Gamett)  of 
the  identity  of  old  Scotch  and  Northern  English  is  that 
esrrlier  Scotch  philologists,  especially  Jamieson,  claimed  all 
the  northern  romances  as  Scotch,  and  thus  practically 
ignored  the  Northern  English  altogether.  They  then,  as 
Mr.  Murray  observes,  proceeded  to  compare  their  old  Scotch 
with  purely  Southern  writings  such  as  Layamon,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  distinctions  of  spelling  and  inflexion  that 
manifested  themselves,  claimed  for  the  Scotch  an  origin 
independent  of  Anglo-Saxen,  which  origin  they  sought 
either  in  Pictish  or  in  Jamieson's  favourite  "  Suio-Gothic" 

We  must,  en  passant^  protest  against  Mr.  Murray's  asser- 
tion that  the  dialectology  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  "  was  all  but  a  terra  incognita  when  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Richard  Morris."  Many  people  nowadays  seem  to 
have  a  vague  impression  that  English  philology  had  no 
existence  at  all  before  the  appearance  of  Dr  Morris  and  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  subtract 
from  the  views  now  current  on  the  Early  English  dialects  the 
large  amount  of  pure  guesswork  that  they  contain,  we  shall 
find  that  nearly  all  the  results  of  real  importance  embodied 
in  them  were  perfecdy  well  known  to  Gamett  and  his  fellowr 
students,  Madden  and  Guest,  long  before  any  of  the  editors 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  were  heard  of. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  North  Angles — perhaps  the  oldest  specimen  of 
any  English  dialect  we  possess — belongs  to  Scotiand.  This  is 
the  Runic  inscription  on  the  Ruthwell  cross  in  Dumfiiesshire, 
which  can  hardly  be  of  later  date  than  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  Mr.  Murray  gives  it  in  full  from  Professor 
Stephen's  text.  After  the  Durham-book  glosses  of  the  tenth 
century  the  history  of  the  Northern  dialect  in  Scotland  can 
only  be  traced  in  isolated  words  occurring  in  the  Latin  laws 
of  David  L  and  his  successors,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  Si 
quis  verberando  fecerit  aliquem  blaa  et  hlodi^  ipse  qui  fuerit 
blaa  et  blodi  debet  prius  exaudiri." 

Beginning  then  with  the  fourteenth  century  Mr.  Murray 
divides  the  language  into  three  periods : — 

(i)  The  early^  up  to  about  1450,  in  which  the  literary 
use  of  the  northern  dialect  was  common  both  to  Scotland 
and  England. 

(2)  The  middle,  1450-1700,  during  which  the  literary  use 
of  the  dialect  was  confined  to  Scotland.  This  period  is 
characterised  by  certain  phonetic  clianges,  and  by  strong 
French  influence. 

(3)  The  modem  period,  in  which  the  literary  use  of  the 
northern  dialect  ceased  in  Scotland  also,  so  that  it  only 
survived  as  the  speech  of  the  common  people. 

In  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  middle  period  Mr. 
Murray  has  satisfactorily  explained  the  puzzling  confusion 
of  a  and  a/,  0  and  oiy  &c.,  in  the  same  words  (tail, 
roissztale,  rose),  by  showing  that  the  i  was  simply  a 
mark  of  length,  resulting  from  a  defective  pronuncia- 
tion of  original  at,  &c,  in  which  the  second  element 
sank  to  a  mere  vocal  murmur,  so  that  aa  and  at  came  to  be 
almost  undistinguishable  in  sound,  and  were  therefore  in- 
terchangeable. This  change,  together  with  that  of  wh  mto 
/in  the  north-east  dialects,  and  the  dropping  of  initial  th  in 


at  that  (the  mkn  at  was  heir)  are  explained  by  Mr. 
Murray  as  due  to  Celtic  influence.  These  questions  of  the 
influence  of  one  language  on  another  offer  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, because  of  the  possibility  of  the  same  phenomena  de- 
veloping themselves  independently,  but  Mr.  Murray  seems 
to  have  made  out  his  point  satisfactorily  in  these  three  cases. 
He  has,  at  any  rate,  clearly  proved  the  superior  claims  of 
Celtic  over  Norse  influence  as  regards  at  for  that,  showing 
that  on  the  Gaelic  border  the  loss  of  initial  ///  extends  to 
all  unemphatic  words,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Norse.  In 
one  case  we  must  consider  the  Celtic  influence  as  more  than 
doubtful — in  that  of  the  triple  use  of  thys,  that,  and  yon  in 
the  senses  of  the  Latin  hie,  iste,  ille,  which  Mr.  Murray 
asserts  to  be  non-Teutonic.  He  must  surely  have  forgotten 
Dutch,  which  uses  the  same  three  words  (in  Dutch  dit,  dat^ 
gecn)  in  exactly  the  same  way.  There  is  therefore  no  neces- 
sity for  calling  in  the  very  different  Gaelic  forms  an  (duim) 
so,  an  (duine)  sinn,  an  {duine)  ud,  as  Mr.  Murray  has  done : 
we  must  rather  assume  that  the  distinction  was  developed 
independently  by  all  three  languages. 

In  treating  of  the  third  period  Mr.  Murray  makes  some 
very  interesting  remarks  on  the  revival  of  the  Lowland 
Scotch  in  the  works  of  Scott  and  Bums.  He  makes  out 
the  modem  literary  Scotch  to  be  a  thoroughly  artificial  and 
conventional  language.  Not  only  is  the  spelling  anglicised, 
but  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  has  also  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted by  the  influence  of  the  literary  Engl fsh.  And  while 
Scott  and  Bums  have  thus  unconsciously  anglicised  their 
native  idiom,  other  %vriters  have  done  so  consciously  and 
systematically,  regarding  all  deviations  from  the  literar)' 
standard  as  "  bad  grammar."  As  an  example  of  this  "  fancy 
Scotch  "Mr.  Murray  quotes  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' Wallace 
bled,*'  which  is  a  mere  transliteration  of  the  English  "Scots 
who  have  :  '*  the  genuine  Scotch  would  be  "  Scots  at  haes." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  phonology  and  grammar  of  the 
living  dialects,  which  Mr.  Murray  divides  into  three  principal 
groups — the  north-eastern,  central,  and  southern.  The  last, 
as  spoken  in  Teviotdale,  is  Mr.  Murray's  native  dialect,  and 
on  it  his  observations  are  principally  based.  The  value  of 
these  observations  is  greatly  increased  by  their  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  rigorously  consistent  and  minutely  accurate 
phonetic  notation,  based  on  the  traditional  Scottish  ortho- 
graphy, the  formation  of  each  sound  being  carefully  explained 
with  references  to  Mr.  Bell's  Visible  Speech  and  Mr.  Ellis's 
Falceotype.  Mr.  Murray  is  justly  sevei"e  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  slovenliness  of  most  writers  on  dialects  in  matters  of 
pronunciation  and  notation  :  "  It  is  a'  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  nine-tenths  of  what  has  been  written  in  or  on  the  dialects 
is,  for  philological  purposes,  positively  useless,  from  the  want 
of  any  clear  explanation — often  of  any  explanation  whatever 
— of  the  values  which  the  writers  have  attached  to  the  com- 
binations of  letters  employed  by  them.  It  cannot  too  often 
or  too  loudly  be  repeated  that  words  are  combinations  of 
sounds,  not  strings  of  letters,  and  that  to  attempt  to  describe 
an  unknown  language  or  an  unknown  dialect  by  spelling  its 
words  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  without  rigidly  defining 
the  values  attached  to  the  letters,  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be 
to  represent  to  us  a  landscape  with  its  various  parts  not  only 
uncoloured,  but  labelled  with  the  names  of  their  divers  hues 
and  shades  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  delicate  soundndistinctions  of 
the  Scotch  dialects  to  know  that  Mr.  Murray  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  nine  instead  of  merely  three  degrees  of 
tongue  elevation  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  vowels.  Thus, 
in  the  front  vowels  he  recognises,  besides  the  normal  raid 
primary  {e),  a  higher  vowel  {e),  between  {e)  and  (/),  and  a 
lower  (^).  The  higher  is  the  Edinburgh,  the  lower  the 
Teviotdale  sound.    The  peculiar  vowel  in  hill,' bit,  Sic,  k 
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identified  by  Mr.  Murray  with  the  wide  sound  of  the  £din- 
buigh  (S) :  At//  is  therefore  hd. 

It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Murray  would  not  agree  with  the 
dictum  of  a  well-known  German  dialectologist,  who  saves 
himself  the  trouble  of  giving  an  accurate  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  sounds  of  his  dialect  by  laying  down  the 
principle  that  no  shades  of  pronunciation  must  be  recognized 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  in  their  conventional  acceptation.  The  only  sound 
principle  is,  of  course,  to  note  every  distinction  that  can  be 
heard  and  analysed,  and  not  to  dogmatise  till  a  few  more 
trustworthy  observations  have  been  made. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Murray  through  the  details 
of  his  masterly  analysts,  although  many  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  interest.  Such  are  the  remarks  on  the  palatalization 
and  labialization  of  the  guttural  cA  (peculiar  to  the  southern 
dialect),  and  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of  the  same 
sound  in  the  literary  English.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
dialect — the  diphthongization  of  final  «  and  00 — is  also  of 
great  value  as  illustrating  the  development  of  diphthongs 
generally.  Finally  we  may  mention  archaisms,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  w  not  only  before  r  in  7v*rang,  &c.,  but  also 
before  /  in  the  word  7v*/isp,  which  last  Mr.  Murray  has  heard 
in  his  childhood  from  old  Teviotdale  villagers. 

The  grammar  fully  maintains  the  high  character  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  work :  the  details  of  inflexion  and 
syntax  and  of  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  show  the  same  unique 
combination  of  historical  research  and  keen  appreciation  of 
the  features  of  the  living  language.  Mr.  Murray  entitles  this 
part  of  his  work  simply  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Southern  Scot- 
tish Dialect : "  it^would  be  almost  nearer  the  truth  to  call  it 
an  "  Historical  Grammar  of  Northern  English.'*  Errors 
which  have  been  handed  down  unquestioned  from  the  days 
of  Gamett  and  his  contemporaries  are  here  cleared  up. 
The  general  assumption,  for  instance,  that  the  inflexion  of 
the  present  tense  of  the  thirteenth  century  Northumbrian 
verb  was  s  throughout  is  corrected  by  Mr.  Murray,  who 
shows  that  the  thirteenth  century  usage  was  the  same  as 
that  of  modem  Scotch,  in  which  the  s  of  the  plural  is  dropped 
when  a  verb  is  accompanied  by  its  proper  pronoun,  although 
retained  in  other  cases  :  fAay  syf,  but  /%£  men  syts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dialectical  specimens  given 
in  the  appendix  are  so  scanty  :  they  consist  only  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth  in  Teviotdale,  aecompanied  with  renderings  of  the 
first  chapter  into  the  Buchan  and  Ayrshire  dialects,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  other  groups.  We  hope  Mr.  Murray  may  be 
induced  to  crown  his  work  by  preparing  a  much  fuller 
Chrestomathy  of  his  native  dialect,  for  which  there  must 
surely  be  material  extant  in  the  shape  of  popular  traditions, 
songs,  proverbs,  &c,  together  with  a^  complete  dictionary. 
Scotch  patriotism,  which  is  too  often  wasted  in  high-flown 
declamations  about  Wallace  and  Bruce,  might  find  a  rational 
outlet  for  its  superfluous  energy  in  forwarding  the  comple- 
tion of  so  truly  national  a  work.  Henry  Sweet. 


Intelligence. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  archaeological  mission  to  Mesopotamia  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  returned  to  England  on  the  19th 
inst.  The  three  boxes  of  antiquities  whicl\  he  had  prepared  to  bring 
were  detained  by  the  governor  of  Alexandretta,  but  have  since  been 
released  by  an  order  from  Constantinople,  and  are  on  their  way  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Smith  has  found  portions  of  the  Deluge-tablets  completing 
the  text,  parts  of  cylinders  of  Assur-bani-pal  Sennacherib  and  £sar- 
haddon,  and  many  fragments  of  tablets  already  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  Mr.  Smith's  detailed 
report,  as  he  has  been  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
examined  many  mounds  and  sites  for  the  first  time. 

We  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Bleek  his  Report  of  Researches  into 
the  Bushman  Language  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Cape 


Colony.  The  comparatively  scanty  materials  for  studying  the  language 
were  largely  increased  by  the  presence  of  two  Bushmen,  who  have  been 
with  Dr.  Bleek  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  if  possible  will  remain  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  longer.  He  has  taken  down  from  their  lips 
more  than  4000  columns  (half  pages  quarto)  of  text,  besides  a  dozen 
genealogical  tables,  and  other  genealogical,  geographical,  and  astro- 
Ipgical  notices.  The  main  importance  of  this  Bushman  as  well  as  of 
the  Hottentot  literature  consists  in  the  myths,  in  which  animals,  and 
heavenly  bodies  are  personified.  The  so-called  Bintu  nations  (Kafirs, 
Betsuina,  Damara,  &c.)  have  legends,  but,  strictly  speaking,  no 
mythologies.  The  Bushman  language  has  lost,  if  it  ever  possessed, 
those  signs  of  gender  which  are  so  clearly  marked  in  Hottentot.  It  is 
also  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  irregularity  of  the  forms  of  the 
plural,  of  which  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  are  in  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  similarities  of  structure  (e.g.  the  vocative  ;  the 
exclusive  form  of  the  prefixed  pronoun  of  the  ist  pers.  plural,  i,e.  that 
which  excludes  the  person  addressed  ;  the  relative  form  of  the  verb ; 
the  reduplication  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  give  the  verb  a  causative  or 
transitive  meaning,  &c.).  There  are  also  a  good  many  words  which 
seem  to  be  of  common  origin.  But  as  the  principle  of  ihe  correspon- 
dence of  sounds  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  no  comparison  can  be  at 
present  instituted  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  Centralblatt  for  July  12  contains  a  warm  testimony  from  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  (**  FL")  to  the  lin^istic  merits  of  M.  Vambery*s 
Uigurische  Sprachmomente.  The  same  journal  not  long  ago  contained 
a  slightly  too  severe  examination  of  the  same  author's  Geschichte  Bokhara* s 
by  a  scarcely  less  eminent  historical  critic  ("A.  v.  G."). 

At  their  meeting  of  July  18  the  **  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et 
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General  Literature. 


Songs  of  thQ  Sunlands.    By  Joaquin  Miller.     Longmans.     1873. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  world  with  a  volume  of  poems 
which  were  both  new  in  subject  and  fresh  in  style.     His 
descriptions  of  the  sun-bathed  scenery  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  bold  poetic  myths  which  proved  his  s)rmpathy 
with  nature  in  her  sublimity,  and  his  pictures  of  life  and 
passion  far  removed  from  the  experience  of  the  Old  World, 
were  so  attractive  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a 
new  poet  rich  in  youthful  genius  had  appeared.     Though 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Songs  of  the  Sierra  <;  might  confess 
that  Mr.  Miller  was  deficient  in  dramatic  force  and  not  free 
from  imitations  of  Byron  and  more  recent  lyrists,  yet  even 
his  severest  critics  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  imaginative  description,  vigour  of  language,  melody 
of  rhythm,  and  what    is   called  originality — the  power  to 
apprehend  and  utter  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.     These  were 
no  insignificant  qualities  in  a  poet  who  had  besides  at  his 
command  the  wild  tales  and  the    gorgeous  landscape  of 
Southern  America.     Nor  was  there  zny  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Miller's  defects  might  be  corrected  and  his  true  excel- 
lence as  a  lyrist  and  raconteur  be  strengthened  by  growth 
and  study.     Yet  it  must  now  at  the  outset  be  admitted  that 
in  the  volume  before  us  his  old  gifts,  though  still  remark- 
able, have  rather  run  to  seed,  while  his  faults  of  imitation 
and  incompleteness  have  been  confirmed.     It  is  a  pity  for 
example  that  a  poet  who  claims  to  have  "chosen  only  the 
primeval  forces  of  nature  for  his  masters  (see  pp.  51,  53)  in 
silence  and  in  song,  should  have  adopted  the  exquisitely 
artificial  rhjrthms  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  made  his  own, 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  the  trouble  to  acquire  Mr. 
Swinburne's  art     Disregard  of  rhyme  and  metre  and  lan- 
guage may  do  well  enough  in  the  style  of  a  poet  who  echoes 
the  fitful  iEolian  music  of  the  pine-woods  of  Yosemit^ ;  but 
we  cannot  welcome  Cyprus  and  spices^  Jfiidah  and  beauty y 
other  and  heather^  in  stanzas  of  which  this  is  a  specimen  : 

**  In  the  place  where  the  grizzly  reposes, 
Under  peaks  where  a  right  is  a  wrong, 
I  have  memories  richer  than  roses, 
Sweet  echoes  more  sweet  than  a  song." 


It  is  not  difficult  to  write  nonsense  verses  in  this  metre. 
Any  literary  man  can  turn  out  scores  of  stanzas  like  the 
following,  which  indeed  are  far  from  being  Mr.  Miller's, 
but  are  introduced  here  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  tp  trust  to  mere  sound  : 

"O  rend  for  the  seasons  are  rending, 
And  bend  for  the  billows  are  bent, 
Send  songs  for  the  torrents  are  sending 
A  songlo  thy  spirit  unshent." 

Or:, 

*\y     **  Go  forth  to  t.he  furrow  and  sow  it 

With  seed  in  the  spring-time  of  truth, 
Spread  the  rich  golden  grain  for  the  poet 
Tq  gamer  ere  winter  with  ruth." 

Sometimes  Mr.  Miller  quite  breaks  down  in  the  mere 
mechanism  of  his  verses.     He  writes  for  instance  : 

**  Has  put  fortb  in  the  frosts,  and  far  regions 
Of  snows  in  the  North,  and  South  sands. 
Where  never  the  tramp  of  his  legions 
Was  heard,  or  has  reached  forth  his  red  hands.** 

Sometimes  he  makes  use  of  words  from  which  his  modem 
master  would  turn  with'  a  shudder,  and  which  imperiously 
demand  the  remedy  prescribed  for  Marston  by  Jonson  in 
the  Poetaster :  his  worst  sins  in  this  respect  are  resurrected 
(p.  235)  and  azaline  (p,  227).  We  feel  that  Mr.  Miller's 
admiration  for  poets  so  exquisite  in  their  use  of  metre  and 
language  as  Swinburne  and  Rossetti  are,  ought  to  -  have 
taught  him  more  precision,  and  that  he  has  not  enough 
native  force  or  fire  to  make  bad  rhvmes  and  lines  endurable, 
as  they  may  be  perhaps  in  Blake,  or  to  give  cuirency  to 
grammatical  innovations.  One  whole  section  of  this  volume, 
"Fallen Leaves,"  is  very  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
an  introductory  quatrain : 

"  Some  fugitive  lines  that  allure  us  no  more, 

Some  fragments  that  fell  to  the  sea  out  of  time  ; 
Unfitiished  and gniltless^f  thought  as  ofrhyme^ 
Thrown  now  on  the  world  like  waifs  on  the  shore.'* 

Would  it  not  have  been  better,  we  cannot  avoid  asking, 
to  have  followed  Mr.  Rossetti  in  that  wise  caution  which 
made  him  refrain  from  throwing  on  the  world  anything  but 
what  he  believed  to  be  mature  ? 

It  is  no  pleasure  thus  to  criticize  a  poet  who  can  write  so 
vigorously  as  Mr.  Miller  does  in  his  prelude  to  the  "  Isle^ 
of  the  Amazons,"  who  is  able  to  invent  new  measures  of 
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his  own,  and  who  can  produce  such  Spenserian  stanzas  as 
the  following : 

**  They  stand  a  line  of  lifted  snowy  isles 
High  held  above  a  tossed  and  tumbled  sea — 
A  sea  of  wood  in  wild  unmeasured  miles  : 
White  pyramids  of  God  where  man  is  free  ; 
White  monuments  of  God  that  yet  shall  be 

The  mounts  of  matchless  and  immortal  song 

I  look  far  down  the  hollow  days  ;  I  see 
The  bearded  prophets  simple-souled  and  strong, 
That  strike  the  sounding  harp  and  thrill  the  heeding  throng.'* 

The  poem,  "  By  the  Sun-down  Seas,*  from  which  this  stanza 
is  taken,  is  distinguished  by  full-breathed  and  resonant 
versification.  In  its  matter  it  is  a  mixture  of  Califomian 
descriptions,  recollections  of  London,  and  Byron-worship, 
held  together  only,  if  at  all,  by  the  fervid  feeling  of  the 
poet,  and  dedicated  to  the  thought  of  death.  "  From  Sea 
to  Sea,"  the  next  poem  in  the  book,  has  more  of  obvious 
unity.  Here  Mr.  Miller  describes  a  journey  by  the  Pacific 
Railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  San  Francisco. 
There  is  perhaps  too  much  of  strain  and  effort  after  pic- 
turesque effect  in  the  successive  scenes  which  are  presented 
to  the  reader,  as  "  the  matchless  steed  of  the  strong  New 
World  "  bears  him  beneath  the  poet's  guidance  from  west  to 
east  across  a  continent.  But  the  conclusion  is  both  highly 
imaginative  and  musical : 

**  We  have  lived  an  age  in  a  half-moon  wane ! 
We  have  seen  a  world  !     We  have  chased  the  sun 
From  sea  to  sea  ;  biit  the  task  is  done. 
We  here  descend  to  the  great  white  main — 
To  the  King  of  Seas,  with  the  temples  bare     . 
And  a  tropic  breath  on  the  brow  and  hair. 

We  are  hushed  with  wonder,  and  all  apart 
We  stand  in  silence  till  the  heaving  heart 
Fills  full  of  heaven,  and  then  the  knees 
Go  down  in  worship  on  the  golden  sands  ; 
With  faces  seaward,  and  with  folded  hands 
We  gaze  on  the  beautiful  Balboa  seas." 

The  mixture  of  iambic  and  anapaestic  rhythms  which  may 
be  noticed  in  this  quotation  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
poem.  By  far  the  longest  piece  in  the  book  is  called  "  The 
Isles  of  the  Amazons."  A  story  is  told  of  a  young  knight 
who  during  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Southern  America  is 
supposed  to  have  grown  tired  of  bloodshed  and  battle  and 
to  have  roamed  away  to  the  shores  of  the  Amazon  River. 
There  he  lived  as  a  woman  among  warrior  women  who  had 
abjured  love,  but  whom  he  weaned  to  softer  emotions  by 
the  melodies  of  his  singing  : 

**  They  turned  from  the  training,  to  heed  in  throng 
.  To  the  old,  old  tale  ;  and  they  trained  no  more, 
As  he  sang  of  love  ;  and  some  on  the  shore, 
And  full  in  the  sound  of  the  eloquent  song, 

With  a  womanly  air  and  irresolute  will 
Went  listlessly  onward  as  gathering  shells. 
Then  gazed  in  the  waters,  mirrored  themselves, 

Put  back  their  hair  and  sighed,  and  were  still. 

And  they  said  no  word.     Some  tapped  on  the  sand 
With  the  sandalled  foot,  keeping  time  to  the  sound. 

In  a  sort  of  dream  ;  some  timed  with  the  hand,  ^ 
And  one  held  eyes  full  of  tears  to  the  ground, 

As  the  tide  of  years  turned  stormy  and  strong. 

With  its  freightage  of  wrecks  and  impossible  things, 

And  a  flood  of  far  memories,  bom  of  the  song. 
And  borne  to  the  heart  on  articulate  wings." 

The  strange  half-consciousness  of  womanly  life  awakened  in 
the  AmazOns  by  the  minstrel's  music,  and  the  gradual  yield- 
ing of  their  queen  to  love,  are  described  in  a  wonderful 
dream-melody  of  verse  which  suits  Mr.  Miller's  style.  But 
the  thread  of  the  romance  is  too  thin  to  be  spun  out  as  he 
"has  spun  it  through  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  with  pre- 
ludes and  introductions  to  each  of  its  five  parts.     "  In  the 


Indian  Summer"  has  much  of  that  rich  and  lustrous  beauty 
which  was  so  charming  in  the  Songs  of  the  Sierras;  but  as  a 
poem  it  is  incomplete.  Mr.  Miller  has  not  grown  in  the 
faculty  of  developing  his  theme  with  vigour  and  distinctness. 
A  blinding  tropical  haze,  through  which  we  can  scarcely 
distinguish  figures  or  objects,  seems  to  hang  over  his  com- 
positions of  this  sort  "  Olive  Leaves,"  another  section  of  the 
book,  appear  to  be  reminiscences  of  a  tour  in  Palestine. 
One  or  two  of  these  pieces  reveal  the  most  amiable  of  Mr- 
Miller's  characteristics — his  sympathy  with  women  in  their 
tenderness  and  goodness,  and  his  sense  of  the  pathos  of 
children :  but  the  whole  collection  is  even  below  Byron's 
Hebrew  Melodies  in  adequacy  to  the  subjects  chosen  for 
treatment.  By  far  the  most  beautifiil  poem  in  this  section 
is  the  prelude ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Miller  is  singularly  felicitous  in  the  short  introductions  which 
he  sets  before  his  studied  works  of  art  I  quote  the  whole 
of  this  dedication  for  its  simple  beauty  and  touching  truth 
offeeling : 

**  O  boy  at  peace  upon  the  Delaware  ! 

0  brother  mine,  that  fell  in  battle  front 
Of  life,  so  braver,  nobler  far  than  I, 
The  wanderer  who  vexed  all  gentleness, 
Receive  this  song ;  I  have  but  this  to  give. 

1  may  not  rear  the  rich  man's  ghostly  stone  ; 
But  you,  through  all  my  follies  loving  still 
And  trusting  me  ^ .  .  .  nay,  I  shall  not  forget. 
A  failing  hand  in  mine,  and  fading  eyes 
That  looked  in  mine  as  from  another  land. 

You  said :  some  gentler  things  ;  a  song  for  Peace. 
*  'Mid  all  your  songs  for  men  one  song  for  God.* 
And  then  the  dark-browed  mother,  Death,  bent  down 
Her  face  to  yours,  and  you  were  bom  to  Him.** 

Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  this  book,  the  personality 
of  the  poet  emerges  in  a  way  to  win  our  sympathy.  Mr. 
Miller  has  the  faculty  of  making  himself  felt  through  what 
he  writes,  and  we  quit  his  poems  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
admiration  and  regret — s^dmiration  oLhis  really  great  powers, 
regret  that  he  seems  unable  to  pursue  one  of  two  courses  in 
their  application,  either  to  strike  out*  a  style  for  himself  as 
original  as  his  own  theory  of  art  (pp.  51-54)  or  else  to 
acquire  the  principles  developed  by  his  masters,  by  Byron 
in  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  by  Swinburne  in  versification. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 


W.  Goethe.    Les  Oeuvres  ezpliqu^es  par  la  Vie.    By  A.  Mezieres. 

Paris:   Didier.     1873. 

The  second  part  of  M.  M^zi^res'  work  begins  with  the 
period  when  the  relations  between' Goethe  and  Schiller 
assumed,  almost  suddenly,  the  character  of  intimate 
friendship  which  they  never  afterwards  lost ;  and  includes' 
discussions  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  The  Elective  Affinities, 
Faust,  and  a  few  of  the  poems  belonging  to  this  later 
period.  The  volume  has,  perhaps,  less  freshness  than  its 
predecessor,  for  while  M.  M^ziSres'  concern  is  avowedly 
only  with  Goethe's  works  as  explained  by  his  life,  the 
works  just  enumerated  are  those  which  throw  more  light 
upon  the  story  of  his  life  than  they  derive  from  it  The 
author  is  evidently  less  at  home  in  paraphrasing  or  com- 
menting upon  the  Bride  of  Corinth  and  Faust  than  in 
reconstructing  the  features  of  Aennchen  or  Lili  and  in 
distinguishing  the  proportion  of  truth  mixed  with  the 
idealized  exaggerations  of  Werther;  and  as  it  is  when  he 
ceases  to  derive  much  assistance  from  the  poet's  bio- 
graphers that  his  criticism  becomes  most  nearly  common- 
place and  insignificant,  it  is  impossible  not  to  SQS{>ect 
that  second-hand  materials  have  beeq  too  much  relied 
upon  throughout ;  the  author,  for  instance,  is  better 
acquainted  with  M.  St.  R^n^  Taillandier's  Studies  on  the 
Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schiller  than  with 
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the  correspondence  itself;  and  with  M.  Caro  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Goethe  than  with  the  scattered  passages  in  his 
works  which  confirm  or  modify  M.  Caro's  views.     He  has 
too  much  tact  to  be  often  wrong,  but  he  seems  scarcely 
aware  how  very  obvious  an  opinion  he  is  repeating  when 
he  observes  that  the  general  idea  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Elective    Affinities^   Wiihelm    Meisters     Wanderjahre^   and 
Pandora  is  **  la  n&essit^  de  la  privation."     He  is  rather 
more  original  in  estimating  the  effect  exercised  upon  his 
writings  by  the  state  of  moral  isolation  in  which  Goethe's 
conscientious  adherence  to  this  principle  tended  to  place 
him  before  and  after  his  friendship  with  Schiller.     The 
dread  of  giving  hostages  to   fortune,  or  contracting  any 
material  engagements,  which  might    have  the  right   or 
power  of  restraining  the  inner  impulses  of  self-develop- 
ment or  production,  fixed  the  limit  either  of  the  duration 
or  the  expansiveness  of  most  of  Goethe's  attachments. 
Schiller  was  the  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  with  whom 
he  could  exchange  ideas  on  something  approaching  to  a 
footing  of  equality,  without  being  called  upon  in  any  way 
to  alter  the  normal  course  of  his  life,  or  to  pledge  himself 
to  any  sentiments  that  did  not  arise  naturally  out  of  a  close 
interchange  of  mental  good  offices.  The  friendship  whict 
had  so  excellent  an  effect  in  stimulating  the  productive 
energies  of  both  poets  was  originally  and  chiefly  a  friend- 
ship between    the  poets  rather  than  between  the  men. 
M.  M^zi^res  doubts  whether,  except  in  the  prison  scene  in 
Faust^  Goethe  ever  displays  the  highest  dramatic  power, 
and  it  is  intelligible  why  he  should  always  fail  to  do  so  in 
cases  where  the  hero  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  anxiety 
not  to  allow  another  life  to  become  too  closely  and  influ- 
entially  bound  up  with  his  own,  for  it  is  by^thc  conflicting 
action  of  such  intimate  moral  ties  that  most  tragic  effects 
are  produced.     He  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  con- 
trast between  Schiller's  aspirations  after  realizing  the  Ideal 
and   Goethe's  bent  towards  idealizing  the  Real,  and  he 
sees  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  as  well  as  in 
Wilhelm's  experiences  as  an  actor,  proof  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  merely  aesthetic  standards  to  direct  or  satisfy  a 
miscellaneous  public.     He  is  careful  not  to  exaggerate 
what    seemed    the    anti-popular,  unpatriotic    aspects   of 
Goethe's  political  attitude,  and  traces  it  to  his  consistent 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  with  effect  upon 
masses,  that  individuals  alone  are  perfectible,  and  that  as 
each  individual  has  to  work  out  his  own  perfection,  the 
greatest  man  has  no  higher  duty  to  his  neighbour  than  to 
lead  his  own  life  as  perfectly  as  possible,  giving  thereby 
an  example  to  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
artist,  also  works  of  permanent  advantage  for  the  aesthetic 
education  of  the  race.     Of  the  Bekenntnisse  einer  schoneti 
Seek  he  remarks  thai  Goethe's  sympathies  were  excited 
by  the  doctrine  which  gave  his  heroine  the  same  mental 
calm  and  the  same  strength  for  renunciation  as  were  the 
objects  of  his  own  endeavour,  while  his  admiration  was 
scarcely  on  the  whole  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
he  believed   her  own  faith   and  imagination  to  be  the 
only  supernatural  powers  from  which  she  derived  aid  and 
inspiration ;   her  own  opposite  conviction  being  a  mere 
illusion  and  the  one  point  on  which  her  wisdom  was  less 
realistic  than  his.     Perhaps  the  printer  is  answerable  for 
the  fact  that  Fraulein  v.  Klettenberg's  name  is  seldom 
spelt  twice  alike.     M.    M^zi^res    criticises    with    some 
justice  the  reception  which  Madame  de  Stael  met  with 
from  the  two  great  lights  of  the  Weimar  Court.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  her  voluble  conversation  gave  promise  of 
all  the  misconceptions  perpetuated  in  her  book,  but  even 
where  she  was  least  able  to  understand,  a  generous  desire 
to*do  justice  dr  tort  et  <i  travers  is  so  obvious  that  one  can- 
not but  wish  her  foibles  had  been  tolerated  with  good- 


humoured  superiority  instead  of  exciting  as  much  con- 
sternation as  an  invasion  in  force  by  the  French  army. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  point  of  van- 
tage for  Madame  de  Stael  over  either  Napoleon  or 
Goethe,  if  both  had  not  failed  in  courage  when  the  time 
came  to  encounter  what  was  not  after  all  a  very  formidable 
wit.  Schiller  spoke  French  with  difficulty,  but  Goethe 
had  no  reason  to  shun  the  encounter,  for  he  convinced  the 
visitor  that  he  had  an  '*  esprit  prodigieux  en  conversation 
.  .  .  s'il  ^tait  Frangais,  on  le  ferait  parler  du  matin  an 
soir."  No  doubt  the  prospect  was  not  seductive,  but  if 
he  had  turned  his  very  just  and  acute  criticism  of  Madame 
de  Slael's  conversation  **  comme'  femme  et'  comme 
Frangaise"  into  an  epigram,  he  would  probably  have 
found  her  able  to  appreciate  it.  The  epigrammatic  form 
is  all  that  M.  M^zibres  thinks  wanting  to  excuse  the  intro- 
duction of  the  many  valuable  sayings  copied  from  his 
note-books  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  last  part  of  WiUielm 
Meister.  The  commentary  on  Faust  is  the  weakest  point 
in  the  work,  and  ends  with  the  not  very  intelligent  com- 
plaint that  Faust  feels  and  expresses  no  remorse  either  fo^ 
the  sins  of  his  age  or  youth.  It  is  at  least  as  obvious  that 
the  theor}'  of  sin  has  no  place  in  Goethe's  philosophy  as 
that  the  theory  of  renunciation  has  a  conspicuous  one. 
On  the  whole  M.  M^ziferes'  book  is  more  likely  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  countr^'men  as  an  introduction  to,  than 
as  a  substitute  for  the  study  of  the  poet's  own  works. 

Edith  Simcox. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Aug.  i)  M.  Rambaud  has 
ao  article  on  the  legend  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  popular  songs 
and  tides  of  Russia,  which  is  full  enough  to  be  interesting, 
though  very  far  fj^om  exhaustive ;  he  touches  on  the  question 
what  guides  the  popular  muse  in  celebrating  and  the  popular 
memory  in  retaining  one  characteristic  incident  or  trait  rather 
than  another,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  comparative 
age  of  the  different  songs  preserved  by  tradition,  the  only  way 
in  which  the  history  of  the  leeend  could  be  made  to  throw  frcsn 
light  upon  the  growth  of  the  chansons  degeste  of  Charlemagne, 
with  which  he  compares  it.  One  of  th6  best  of  the  songs  tells 
how  the  Tsar  wrestled  with  a  dragoon,  who  craved  as  a  reward 
for  not  abusing  his  victory  "  to  be  allowed  to  drink  brandy 
without  payment  in  all  the  taverns  of  the  crown,"  a  conclusion 
which  the  memory  of  Goethe's  Sanger  warns  us  not  lightly  to 
condemn  as  prosaic.  In  the  same  number  some  Stances 
Satiriques  by  Henri  Blaze  de  Bury  are  noticeable  not  so  much 
for  novelty  of  conception  (for  the  immorality  of  well-born  women 
is  an  old  theme  with  satirists),  as  for  the  fluent  energy  and 
entrain  of  the  verse,  especially  on  the  last  page. 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  s  paper  in  the  current  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary is  mostly  occupied  with  a  restatement  of  the  dangers 
that  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  sentimental  or  humanitarian 
interference  with  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  while  an 
article  by  Mr.  George  Darwin  in  the  same  review  seems  to  ad- 
vocate legislation  ///  aid  -of  that  principle.  The  same  line 
having  recently  been  taken  by  Mr.  ureg  and  Mr.  Gal  ton,  it  is 
perhaps  time  to  ask  whether  the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not 
offer  a  way  of  escape  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  "  that 
natural  process  of  elimination  by  which  society  continuously 
purifies  itself."  To  kill  off  the  weaker  members  of  a  community 
does  not  add  positively  to  the  strength  of  the  survivors,  while  it 
might  be  maintained  that,  as  all  powers  grow  by  exercise,  the 
strong  who  undertake  the  protection  of  the  weak  will  become 
in  the  progress  of  evolution,  stronger  than  if  they  had  no  weak 
to  protect ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  naturally  weak  may,  if 
the  conditions  of  life  can  be  made  sufficiently  favourable  to  them, 
develop  powers  that  after  a  few  generations  will  seem  to  have 
been  worth  transmitting.  At  any  rate  the  survivors  in  the 
natural  struggle  for  existence  will  not  become  increasingly  "fit" 
for  the  task  of  improving  the  specific  type  by  learning  to  rely 
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upon  a-quasi-mechanical  process — only  perfectly  natural  while  it 
is  unconscious—which  can  but  testify,  at  the  best,  to  their 
comparative,  and  not  to  their  positive  approximation  to 
specific  excellence. 

The  Fortnightly  has  an  interesting  article  on  Poliziano  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds ;  the  translations  from  his  Italian  poems  are 
so  good  that  those  who  are  so  inclined  may  conclude  from 
them,  without  injustice  to  the  originals,  that  the  reviewer's 
estimate  of  his  author  errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  partiality. 


Unsere  Zeit  for  July  and  Aug.  i  has  a  very  interesting  and 
grundlich  account  of  the  discovery,  importation,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  chinchona  tree.  The  "  Marginal  notes  on  Goethe's 
Works "  by  different  writers  given  from  time  to  time  in  Im 
Neuen  Reich  are  worth  the  attention  of  zealous  students  of  his 
works,  or  the  still, more  voluminous  mass  of  miscellaneous 
Goethe  literature. 


We  have  received  The  Last  Knight ^yxxA  and  Houghton), 
translated  by  T.  O.  Sargent  from  the  German  of  Anastasius 
Griin  (Count  Auersperg).  It  is  a  quasi  epic  in  a  cycle  of 
ballads,  fluent,  spirited,  and  if  generally  obvious,  seldom  false 
or  vulgar,  on  the  adventurous  career  of  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
The  translation  is  worthy  of  the  original. 


A  new  work  of  Victor  Hugo's  is  promised  for  the  spring  :  the 
subject  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
title,  according  to  the  .4 /^tf/itftf^w,  will  be  Quatre  vingt  treize. 
Premier  rkit ;  la  guerre  civile. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  thit  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  is  the 
author  of  the  lively  and  spirited  imitations  of  Horace  now 
appearing  in  Temple  Bar  under  the  signature  of  Edwin  Heron. 


A  letter  from  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
(Aug.  5)  describes  the  discovery  in  the  course  of  his  excavations 
of  a  treasure  which,  whether  that  of  Priam,  as  he  of  course 
hastens  to  conclude,  or  not,  appears  to  be  of  great  value  and 
interest;  he  mentions  shields  and  vessels  of  different  sizes  made 
of  wrought,  unalloyed  copper,  silver  vases,  a  flask  and  cups  of 
pure  gold,  ornamented  gold  fillets  and  pendants,  bracelets,  and 
a  large  number  of  gold  earrings,  buttons,  and  other  trifles.  The 
silver  and  copper  vessels  are  in  some  cases  joined  together  as 
if  welded  by  fusion — when  Troy  was  burnt. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Saochi'e  Pictorial  Notices  of  Cremona.     [NotizU  Pittoriche  Cre- 
Moncsit  raccolte  da  Federico  Sacchi.]    8vo.     Cremona.    1872. 

This  work  is  alphabetical,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  the  two  first  are  by  Mr.  Sacchi,  while  the  two  last  are 
extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the  Cremona  cathedral  printed 
from  an  old  MS.,  and  documents  from  the  Cremonese 
archives  put  together  by  Mr.  Ippolito  Cereda.  In  the  course 
of  their  labours  the  compilers  publish  at  length  much  that 
has  been  published  before,  as  an  instance  of  which  the  notes 
on  Girolamo  da  Cremona  may  be  cited,  which  are  extracted 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  pages  from  the  last  edition  of  Vasari. 
What  they  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  is  perhaps  less 
than  we  should  expect  from  a  large  octavo  of  360  sides. 

The  first  concrete  fact  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  space  of 
thirty  opening  pages  is  that  Sofonisba  Anguissola  died  in 
1626,  and  not,  as  historians  usually  assume,  in  1620.  Much 
patience  and  research  are  displayed  by  Mr.  Sacchi  in  estab- 
lishing this  fact;  yet  we  may  ask  whether  the  result  was 
worth  the  cost  in  time,  in  labour,  and  in  print.  Further  on, 
we  find  our  knowledge  increased  by  small  and  not  uninter- 
esting contributions  to  the  history  of  the  lives  of  the  Bembos, 
Boccaccinos,  and  Campis  ;  and  an  entire  chapter  giving  in- 
telligence of  Marco  Marzjale,  who,  though  not  d  Cremonese, 


painted  much  for  Cremonese  churches.  The  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  this  portion  of  Mr.  Sacchi's  book  is  its 
want  of  condensation.  Descriptions  of  pictures,  lives,  and 
annotations  succeed  each  other  without  producing  that  clear- 
ness in  the  reader's  mind  which  they  ought  to  create ;  and 
the  confusion  is  not  removed  by  the  casual  introduction  of 
appendices  containing  matter  previously  unnoticed,  and 
thrust  in  at  last  because  it  was  discovered  too  late  to  be 
introduced  before. 

Amongst  the  documents  of  Mr.  Cereda  which  are 
curiously  described  in  a  title-page  as  hitherto  "  unedited  ' 
we  find  the  contract  of  Pordenone  for  the  frescoes  of  the 
Cremona  cathedral,  printed  as  long  since  as  1823  by  Count 
Maniago  ;  others  relative  to  Bembo  and  the  wall  paintings 
of  the  castello  of  Pavia,  which  appear  at  full  length  in 
Rosmini's  History  of  Milan  published  in  1820.  But  besides 
these  we  have,  it  may  be  owned,  new  documents  of  interest, 
such  as  Boccaccino's  will  proving  this  artist's  existence  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  year  1524,  contracts  illustrating 
the  life  of  Camillo  Boccaccino,  contracts  proving  that  Soiaro 
was  born  at  Cremona,  and  statutes  showing  the  organization 
of  the  painters'  guild  at  Cremona  in  1470. 

To  the  Cremonese  this  book  will  probably  be  welcome, 
as  it  gives  them  an  account  in  their  own  language  of  many 
pictures  which  have  been  removed  by  speculators  from  their 
churches  and  public  edifices.  It  will  be  further  welcome  as 
extendihg  their  acquaintance  with  men  of  whom  Cremona 
may  still  be  proud.  As  a  book  of  reference  also  these 
Notices  will  have  their  use.  But  they  do  not  and  never 
will  fill  the  place  of  a  standard  work.  J.  A.  Crowe. 


LA  COMMISSION  DE  LA  TOPOGRAPHIE  DES 

GA  ULES. 

When  the  Academy  noticed  the  death  of  the  ez-Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  "  as  an  author,'*  no  mention  was  made  of 
scientific  institutions  which  have  their  origin  in  the  archaeo- 
logical fancies  of  the  historian  of  Julius  Caesar,  viz.  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Topography  of  Gaul  and  the  Celtic  Museum 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  Both  have  fortunately  survived  the 
Empire,  and  they  deserve  to  be  made  known  to  British 
scholars.    Let  us  nere  say  a  few  words  of  the  former. 

The  *' Commission  de  la  Topographic  des  Gaules"  was 
established  in  July,  1858,  for  the  study  of  national  geography, 
history,  and  archaeology  up  to  Charlemagne's  times.  It  was 
composed  as  follows  :  MM*  de  Saulcy  (president),  Am^d^ 
Thierry,  Guigniault,  de  Wailly,  Alfred  Maury,  Colonel  Blon- 
del,  Lieutenant- Colonel  de  Coynart,  Chdruel,  Alex.  Bertrand, 
Alf.  Jacobs.  In  later  years  MM.  Viollet-Leduc,  General 
Creuly,  Ldon  Renier,  Anatole  de  Barth^lemy  and  Lartet,  all 
historians  or  antiquarians  of  note,  were  added  to  the  original 
members  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  to  this  Commission  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  excavations  at  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  vexed  Alesia  question,  and  the  important  dis- 
coveries made  at  that  place,  not  to  mention'  many  other  re- 
searches and  excavations  which  have  already  been  made  or 
are  still  in  progress  throughout  France.  But  one  result 
generally  follows  when  sovereigns  aspire  to  take  an  active 
part  in  scientific  undertakings  :  and  people  anxious  to  cover 
personal  ambition  under^  the  show  of  zeal  for  archaeology 
turned  into  would-be  antiquarians  to  attract  the  favourable 
attention  of  an  antiquarian  Emperor. 

Beside  those  recorded  in  history,  there  are  maiw  places  in 
France  to  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  name  of  Caesar  re- 
mains attached — Caesar's  Camp,  Cacsar*s  Ditch,  Ac.  The 
antiquarians  were  equal  to  the  occasion  and  poured  forth 
essays  and  controversial  papers  with  great  fertility,  to  deter- 
mine the  traces  of  Julius  Caesar.  Local  rivalry  was  soon  im- 
ported into  the  matter.  Cities  or  villages  (what  a  patriotism 
for  the  descendants  of  the  old  Gauls !)  contended  for  *  the 
honour  of  having  been  burned  down  by  the  Caesar  of  old. 
The  modern  Caesar,  who  was  not  without  a  certain  kindliness 
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in  these  matters — and  who  did  not  like  contradiction— was 
soon  won  and  finally  led  by  those  who  invariably  found  he 
was  in  the  right. 

The  **  Commission  de  la  Topographie  des  Gaules ''  had  their 
own  opinion  on  some  archaeological  points.  They  would  not 
place  Genabum  at  Gien,  Uxellodunum  at  Puj^-^'Issolud,  &c. 
The  Emperor,  by  little  and  little,  set  them  aside,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  reign  he  altogether  ceased  to  consult  them  : 
some  members  of  the  Commission  silently  retired.  The  Com- 
mission nevertheless  continued  their  work,  and  still  gave  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  Celtic  and  Gallo-Roman  studies.  All  the 
antiquarian  societies  of  the  provinces  and  the  chief  French 
scholars  now  correspond  with  them  :  important  excavations 
are  being  made  at  many  points  under  their  direction,  and 
the  museum  at  St.  Germain  owes  to  them  a  large  portion  of  its 
rich  collections. 

The  excavations  at  Alise,  those  at  Mont-Beuvray,  the  con- 
troversy about  Gaulish  wall-building,  the  determination  of  the 
ancient  highways  are  their  principal  achievements.  One 
may  confidently  say  that  with  modest  resources  the  Commis- 
sion have  greatly  extended  the  conquests  of  Gaulish  archai- 
olog^,  and  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  centres,  of 
research  in  the  wide  field  of  Celtic  antiquities. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Commission  have  published  : 

1 .  An  oro-hydrographical  map  of  Gaul  in  four  sheets.  This 
is  a  splendid  carte  fnueUe,  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Ministry  of  War  for  military  schools  and  for  strategi- 
cal studies,  and  from  which  reductions  are  now  being  made 
for  public  schools  by  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  A  map  of  Caisar's  campaigns,  now  out  of  print. 

3 .  A  map  of  Gaul  under  the  proconsulate  of  Julius  Cssar 
in  four  sheets,  identical  with  the  oro-hydrographical  map 
already  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  nomenclature  and 
colours  for  boundaries,  &c. 

4.  Three  parts  of  a  Dictionnaire  Archeologiqtu  de  la 
Gaule,  epoque  celtique,  viz.  forty-two  4to  sheets  and  forty 
engraved  folio  plates. 

The  text  goes  as  far  as  the  letter  D.  It  contains  under 
their  ancient  form  the  names  of  places  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  and  gives  the  text  of  references  epigraphical  as  well 
as  historical  ;  most  of  them  have  been  identified  with  modem 
places,  and  the  Commission  give  their  arguments  for  each 
name.  It  gives  next,  but  under  their  present  form,  the  names 
of  places  where  megalithic  monuments  (circles  of  stones, 
standing-stones,  &c.)  are  still  on  view,  and  the  names  of  those 
where  antiquities  of  any  kind  (stone  or  metal  implements, 
arms,  coins,  &c.)have.been  discovered.  It  is  in  fact  a  resume 
of  the  archaeological  history  of  each  locality.  Some  of 
the  articles  are  extensive  and  interesting  monographs ;  e.g, 
those  on  Abbeville  and  Saint-Acheul,  places  well  known  by 
the  implements  found  in  their  alluvial  beds,  and  that  on 
Alise-Sainte-Reine,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  the  celebrated  Alesia  of  old.  In  the  first 
part,  the  Commission  had  ventured  to  give  etymologies  of 
names  of  places  which  were  in  more  than  one  instance  objec- 
tionable :  in  the  second  part,  they  have  left  etymologizing 
aside  and  have  wisely  confined  themselves  to  archaeological 
ground.  Their  business  is  to  produce^^ac/f  which  others  may 
work  into  history  or  philolo^,  not  opinions  ;  and  etymologies 
are  opinions,  however  certam  they  may  appear. 

The  plates  of  these  parts  are  beautifully  got  up ;  they  repre- 
sent stone  implements  found  at  St.  Acheul,  Abbeville,  and 
the  P^rigord  caverns,  views  of  the  Gavr  Inis  tumulus,  and  of 
its  strangely-decorated  walls,  the  Gaulish  coins,  facsimiles  of 
the  Gaulish  inscriptions  found  in  France,  Gauhsh  arms  and 
ornaments,  &c.  It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  an  illustrated 
encyclopaedia  of  Gaulish  life. 

5.  A  map  of  Gaul  indicating  the  site  of  dolmens  and  mega- 
lithic monuments. 

6.  A  map  of  Gaul  indicating  caverns  which  have  been  • 
inhabited  in  prehistoric  times. 

7.  A  preliminary  map  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  A.c, 
issued  for  private  circulation,  to  be  communicated  to  local 
scholars  and  antiquarians  who  correspond  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  call  forth  their  observations  on  the  highways,  &c. 

8.  Four  sheets  of  instructions  (with  plates)  for  the  assistance 
of  correspondents  of  the  Commission  hi  classifying  arms, 
coinS|  and  jewels,  and  in  interpreting  ancient  itineraries. 


Moreover  the  Commission  are  preparing  a  map  of  Gaul  show- 
ing the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  ;  and 
when  they  have  finished  the  Dictionary  of  Celtic  Archajology, 
which  is  destined  to  be  a  complete  repertory  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Independent  Gaul,  they  will  begin  a  Dictionary  of 
Gallo-Roman  Archaeology  on  the  same  plan,  to  comprise  the 
long  period  extending  irom  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the 
Prankish  kings.*  H.  Gaidoz. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 


The  new  Belgian  journal  La  Federation  Ariisfique  o^ers 
temptation  to  subscribers  in  the  shape  of  prizes  consist- 
ing of  large  photographs,  worth  five  francs  each,  taken  from  the 
works  of  modern  Belgian  artists.  Two  subscriptions  give  a 
right  to  one  of  these  prizes  ffirifnes  extraordinairesjy  and 
subscribers  are  allowed  to  choose  from  a  scries  of  twenty-five 
photographs.  Besides  these  primes  extraordinaires^  three 
gratuitous  prizes  representing  the  amount  of  the  subscription  in 
their  value  will  be  given  annually  to  all  subscribers. 

The  present  list  of  prizes  comprises  :  Plage  de  Scheveninghe 
and  L*enfant  malade,  by  Bource  ;  Partie  de  Campagne  and 
L'enfant  trouv<5,  by  Boks  ;  Indiscretion  and  D'Anvers  k  Tamise, 
by  Cap  ;  Carnaval,  by  Franck  ;  Trop  prdcoce,  by  Heyermans  ; 
Hiver  and  Vue  prise  ^Zvvyndrecht,by  Lamorini^re  ;  C^ramique, 
by  Lagye  ;Taverne  hoUandaise  au  XVII*  si^cle,  by  Moermans  ; 
La  vendeuse  de  statuettes,  by  Ooms  ;  Pdcheurs  k  la  ligne,  by 
Quitton  ;  Famille  italienne,  by  Swerts  ;  Les  cadeaux  de  noces, 
by  Van  der  Guderaa  ;  Intdrieur  d'dcurie,  by  Van  Kuyck ;  La 
petite  tricoteuse  and  Un  froid  de  chien,by  Verlat ;  Promenade, 
La  Place  de  Meir  au  XVIII®  si^cle,  and  Par  droit  de  conquete, 
by  Vinck  ;  Partie  d'dchecs,  by  Webb  ;  Clair  de  lune  and 
Cascade,  by  Wust. 

In  the  first  instance  two  photographs  from  Alma  Tadema, 
"  L*amateur  de  tableaux "  and  "  L'amateur  de  sculptures,*' 
were  included  in  this  list,  but  the  choice  of  subscribers  falling 
chiefly  on  these  the  copies  have  been  exhausted  and  the  two 
pictures  by  Charles  Verlat  substituted  for  them. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  has  recently  bestowed  its 
quinquennial  prize  for  literature  on  M.  Kdouard  Fdtis  in  con- 
sideration of  his  writings  on  the  Fine  Arts.  M.  Fdtis  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  contributions  to  LIndependanceJ)elge,  but  his 
learned  work  on  Les  A  rtistes  Beiges  a  I'Etranger^  reprinted  in 
1857  from  the  Bulletins  de  V  Academic  Roy  ate  de  Belgique^ 
introduced  him  to  most  students  of  art.  His  latest  work,  L*A  rt 
dans  la  Societe  et  dans  I* Btat,  which  appeared  in  1870,  has 
met  with  less  attention  in  England  than  ought  to  have  been 
accorded  to  it.  Belgian  writers  are  indeed  too  often  overlooked 
by  our  critics. 

• 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  August  contains  :  i.  An 
article  by  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  on  "  Quelques  oeuvres  ddcora- 
tives  incites."  These  modern  decorative  works  adorn  the 
house  of  M.  Paul  Sddille,  a  French  architect,  and  are  chiefly 
symbolical  representations  in  sculpture  and  painting  of  various 
abstractions,  such  as  Nature,  Poetry,  Music,  Architecture,  &c. 
M.  Prudhomme  is  so  enchanted  with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
these  representations  that  he  cannot  restrain  himself  to  prose 
in  describing  them,  but  breaks  out  into  enthusiastic  verse. 
Speaking  of  two  caryatides  of  Nature  and  Tradition  executed 
by  M.  Chapu  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  the  man- 
sion, he  tells  us  '*en  cherchant  k  les  ddcrire  je  sens  I'harmonie 
de  leurs  lignes  rhythmer  sournoisement  ma  phrase,  et  comme, 
au  demeurant,  la  podsie  ne  saurait  etre  pire  en  vers  qu' en  prose, 
je  m'abandonne  sinc6rement  au  lyrisme  et  je  rime  un  sonnet 
en  leur  honneur.'*  Fancy  an  English  or  German  critic  allow- 
ing the  harmony  of  a  work  of  art  *'  rhythmer  sournoisement  sa 
phrase  "  or  abandoning  himself  sincerely  to  lyrism  !  The 
quality  of  M.  Prudhomme's  verses,  we  feel  obliged  to  state, 
offers  no  excuse  for  this  abandonment. — 2.  The  pictures  of 
the  German  schools  of  painting  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery 
at  Vienna  are  criticised  by  M.  Clement  de  Ris  in  a  notice 


♦  The  publications  of  the  Commission  which  are  not  out  of  print,  or 
intended  for  private  circulation,  may  be  had  at  the  "Librairie  Militairc 
de  Dmnme ''  in  Paris, 
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continued  from  a  previous  number.  M.  de  Ris  considers 
that  the  works  at  Vienna  by  Albrecht  Diirer  are  far  supe- 
rior to  those  at  Munich,  an  opinion  in  which  we  cannot 
agree,  remembering  that  Diirer*  s  grand  paintings  of  the  Apos- 
tles, universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  masterworks  of  his 
art,  are  in  the  Munich  Gallery.— In  article  3,  M.  Dumont 
gives  us  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  "Vases  peints  de  la 
Gr^ce  propre"  as  distinguished  from  those  found  in  Italy 
of  Greek  origin  which  are  far  better  known.  I'he  article 
is  to  be  continued,  and  is  illustrated  by  several  interest- 
ing outline  drawings  of  classic  subjects.— 4  is  devoted  to 
an  In  Memoriam  review  of  thfe  late  Louis  Vitet,  one  of  the 
best  art  writers  and  critics  of  France.— 5  is  entitled  "  Causerie 
sur  le  Chateau  de  Blois  *'  and  is  by  M.  Lochevallier-Chevig- 
nard.  The  Causerie  is  enlivened  and  rendered  more  instruc- 
tive by  several  woodcut  illustrations  and  by  an  effective  etching 
by  Rochebrune  of  a  picturesque  comer  of  the  old  chateau.— 
6  considers '*  La  Gravure  au  Salon,"  which  we  may  suppose 
concludes  the  notices  of  the  Salon  of  1873.  The  writer,  M. 
Paul  Leroi,  suggests  to  M.  Emile  Galichon,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Socidt^  Francaise  de  Gravure,  a  French  Exhibition  in 
Black  and  White  such  as  has  already  been  held  in  London  and 
New  York.  It  is  strange  certainly  that  France,  whose  engravers 
and  aquafortists  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  any 
nation,  should  be  behindhand  in  such  an  exhibition. — 7.  M.  H. 
Havard  continues  his  "  Exposition  retrospective  d' Amsterdam." 
—8.  A  notice  by  M.  Olivier  Merson  of  the  Exposition  at  Bor- 
deaux.— 9.  M.  Louis  Decamps  reviews  Le  Frans  Hah  de 
MM,  C,  .Vosmaer  et  W.  Unger^  a  work  to  which  we  have 
already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  One 
of  Unger's  powerful  and  characteristic  etchings .  from  Hals* 
picture  of  "  The  Banquet  of  the  Officers  of  the  Arquebusiers  of 
St.  George  in  1827"  accompanies  the  text.  The  Gazette  is 
worth  buying  this  month  for  this  etching  alone. — 10.  A  review 
by  M.  Louis  Desprez  oi  Les  Collectionneurs  de  V Ancienne 
France  t  Notes  d'un  Amafeuryfat  Edmond  Bo  ft  naff f. 


Dr.  Alfred  Woltmannin  his  *'  Streifziige  in  Elsasz,"  continued 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst, 
gives  *'an  interesting  history  of  Colmar,  its  museum  and  its 
great  fifteenth  century  master  Martin  Schongauer,  who  was 
the  predecessor  and  in  some  respects  the  teacher  of  Albrecht 
Diirer.  Unfortunately  for  students  Martin  Schongauer's  paint- 
ings are  seldom  to  be  met  with  except  in  his  native  town  of 
Colmar,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not,  like  Dr. 
Woltmann,  made  excursions  into  Elsasz  to  judge  of  them,  but 
his  beautiful  engravings  and  etchings  are  less  difficult  of  access, 
and  reveal  the  mind  of  the  artist  more  fully  perhaps  than  his 
larger  works  in  painting.  There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  his 
prints  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Zeitschrift  gives. us  two 
woodcuts  from  photographs  of  the  wings  of  an  altar-piece  in 
Colmar  by  Schongauer  and  a  worn-out  woodcut  from  Schnaase^s 
Geschichte  of  the  **  Madonna  im  Rosenhaag,*'  Schongauer's 
most  celebrated  picture. 

The  New  South-East  Court  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
has  now  for  some  time  been  open  to  the  public,  and 
a  short  account  of  the  objects  it  contains  has  been 
added  to  the  general  guide-book.  A  detailed  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  architectural  and  monumental  sculpture 
has  also  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen,  and  is 
now  ''under  revision.  '  Truly  the  administration  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  desen-es  more  gratitude  than  jt  is  likely 
to  get  for  its  labours  in  carr^'ing  out  such  works  as  this. 
•*  II  est  impossible,"  as  is  even  owned  by  a  French  critic,  *'  de 
mieux    comprendre    et    de   mieux  remplir    les    devoirs  d'un 

mus6e  vis-h-vis  du  public." 

• 

The  Portfolio  for  August  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Simcox  on  '*  The  Greek  face  before  Phidias,"  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  the  remains  of  archaic  Greek  art  indicate  "  a  trans- 
formation of  the  Greek  face  corresponding  to  the  transfonna- 
tion  which  we  know  took  place  in  the  Greek  mind." 

A  good,  but  not  very  interesting  etching  by  Legros,  a  litho- 
graph from  Andrea  del  Sarto's  well-known  portrait  of  himself, 
and  two  small  and  charming  etchings  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Hamerton,  are  the  illustrations  of  the  month. 
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Philosophy  and  Science. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  By  Augustus  de  Morgan.  [Reprinted, 
with  the  author's  additions,  from  the  Athentjmnf^  London  : 
Longmans.     1872. 

It  is  an  opinion  current  among  librarians,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  trash  :  that  the  most  foolish  unconnected 
flysheet  treating  of  nothing  at  all  should  in  all  cases  be  pre- 
served and  bound  up  with  other  such  flysheets,  not  in  view 
of  any  possible  future  investigator  to  whom  it  maybe  as  gold 
among  quartz,  but  because  it  is  right  that  this  thing  should 
be  done.  No  doubt  a  very  great  good  comes  of  this  absolute 
universalism  in  the  conscience  of  all  kinds  of  collectonj. 
But  still,  for  the  purposes  of  the  outer  world,  it  remams  true 
that  there  are  books  and  books.  -It  is  obvious  of  some  kinds 
of  literary  or  scienrific  work  that  if  A.  B.  had  not  done  it, 
C.  D.  would  have  taken  his  place  ;  and  that  at  no  loss  to  the 
world,  even  though  C.  D.  were  a  person  of  mean  capacities. 
The  bricklayer  who  was  to  lay  a  certain  course  of  bricks  may 
fall  off  a  ladder  and  yet  the  house  be  no  worse  in  the  end  ; 
while  the  skilled  mason  who  carves  a  gargoyle  may  leave 
something  which  represents  not  merely  his  day's  wages  but 
himself  (invaluable)  so  long  as  stone  shall  last,  and  therein 
something  which  no  other  man  could  exactly  produce.  The 
book  before  us  is  essentially  a  gargoyle.  It  is  by  very  far 
the  most  individual  book  of  the  age — individual,  not  merely 
in  its  o^'n  singularity  as  a  book,  but  as  presenting  with  a 
marked  degree  of  clearness  and  exactness  tlie  personality  of 
one  who  was  never  quite  a  man  among  men,  but  always  a 
man  among  other  men. 

The  paradoxes  herein  treated  of  are  those  set  forth  by 
people  ignorant  of  mathematic,  who  thmk  themselves  quali- 
fied to  show  such  as  are  not  ignorant  where  they  have  gone 
astray.  It  might  well  have  been  conceived  that  a  large  book 
on  such  a  subject  would  have  been  the  dullest  of  the  dull ; 
that  it  would  appeal  only  to  mathematical  readers,"  and  even 
to  them  only  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  follies  exposed  in 
it  were  of  recent  interest.  No  anticipation  could  be  more 
thoroughly  wrong.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  too  incessant  playfulness;  it  is  excellent  grotesque, 
which  is  only  to  be  borne  because  it  is  so  clearly  an  outwork 
of  the  beautiful.  For  while  the  pretenders  here  slaughtered 
are  for  the  most  part  indeed  nobodies,  whose  only  use  \&  for 
an  example  and  a  warning ;  while  the  jokes  (with  some 
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notable  exceptions)  are  small  jokes,  and  such  as  we  like 
chiefly  in  our  idiotic  moods  ;  while  even  the  character  which 
so  clearly  shows  through  these  pages,  great  and  lovable  as 
it  is,  is  yet  rather  singular  than  pre-eminent,  a  study  for 
comparative  psychology  rather  than  an  ideal  for  the  world 
to  come ;  while  all  this  is  true,  the  book  is  an  endeavour 
:md  a  stretching  forth  towards  right  thinking  and  a  protest 
against  wrong  thinking,  which  is  of  infinite  solemnity  and 
weight  to  us  of  this  present  time.  For  we  have  no  right 
to  conclude  that  these  paradoxers  upon  whom  the  Budget 
has  fallen  have  been  sinners  above  all  that  prate ;  we  ought 
rather  to  learn  that  except  we  mend  our  ways  we  shall  all 
likewise  perish. 

The  word  paradox  is  unfortunate  ;  it  includes  under  onfc 
name  a  rare  thing  and  a  common  thing,  and  it  brings  upon 
the  rare  thing  which  is  good  some  of  the  discredit  that 
belongs  to  the  common  thing  which  is  bad.  "  A  paradox 
is  something  which  is  apart  from  general  opinion,  either  in 
subject-matter,  method,  or  conclusion.''  The  "general 
opinion  "  must  be  that  of  people  who  have  an  opinion  ;  not 
of  all  people  indiscriminately,  including  those  who  have  never 
considered  the  subject.  The  common  form  of  paradox  con- 
sists in  ignoi^ce  of  the  subject-matter,  powerlessness  in  the 
method,  or  incapacity  to  understand  the  conclusion.  The 
rare  form  of  paradox  is  an  addition  to  the  reasonable  part 
of  general  opinion,  which  happens  to  contradict  some  of  the 
unreasonable  part.  The  older  use  of  the  word  was  strictly 
impartial,  and  it  might  be  applied  without  any  want  of  re- 
spect ;  De  Morgan  says  the  change  came  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  certain  that  at  present  the  epithet  is  a  dis- 
paraging one  ;  the  overplus  of  wrong  thoughts  included 
imder  it  has  slowly  sapped  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
word,  and  it  now  sometimes  stands  in  the  way  of  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  nobler  form  of  paradox. 

For  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  on 
the  weight  and  worthiness  of  thought  which  diverges  from 
the  general  opinion  on  account  of  its  greater  strength,  which 
by  its  continual  work  in  the  world  has  in  fact  built  up  the 
present  mind  of  man ;  so  it  is  before  all  things  necessary 
here  to  distinguish  carefully  from  it  that  other  divergence 
which  comes  of  weakness  and  goes  to  destruction.  It  is 
true  in  all  departments  of  human  action  that  reform  is  the 
most  precious  and  sacred  prerogative  of  a  citizen ;  but  in 
order  to  have  that  prerogative  one  must  be  a  citizen,  not  an 
alien  ;  and  one  must  act  like  a  citizen  in  a  legitimate  and 
constitutional  way.  A  man  who  should  find  an  error  in  the 
value  of  T — even  in  the  sk  hundredth  place — would  have 
all  honour  paid  him  as  a  true  reformer  by  the  brotherhood ; 
but  to  this  two  things  are  necessary  :  he  must  not  be 
ignorant  of  trigonometry,  and  he  must  work  out  the  calcula- 
tion. The  beUef  of  the  weak  paradoxer,  on  the  contrary,  is 
that  things  can  be  done  by  a  flash  \  that  a  discovery  is  to 
start  from  his  ignorant  and  untrained  mind  like  Pallas  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  great  dis- 
coveries— the  true  and  noble  paradoxes — have  always  come 
from  men  who  by  long  prenticeship  had  so  far  mastered 
the  tools  forged  by  their  fathers  that  they  were  not  tied 
down  to  one  particular  way  of  using  them ;  we  know  that 
Jove's  head  cannot  crack  with  Minerva  unless  he  have 
previously  swallowed  Metis.  The  time  taken  by  distant 
discoveries — gravitation,  for  instance — is  foreshortened  by 
perspective ;  but  we  have  good  cases  immediately  before  our 
eyes.  In  Maxwell's  theory  of  electricity  we  have  as  instruc- 
tive an  example  of  the  paradox  of  right  thinking  as  might 
well  be  \  a  conclusive  victory  over  rival  doctrines  won  by 
twenty  years'  patient  proving  (and  improving)  of  the  weapons 
wherewith  previous  battles  had  been  gained ;  a  testimony  to 
all  time  that  genius  is  a  capacity  for  taking  an  infinite  amount 


of  the  right  sort  of  trouble.  But  your  paradoxer  of  the 
Budget  will  master  by  a  coup  SHat  the  republic  of  science, 
which  allows  no  masters,  but  proved  comrades  only  j  he  will 
climb  by  the  back  stairs  into  the  house  of  knowledge,  that 
has  no  back  stairs.  If  there  be  any  reward  in  the  penal  in- 
curable blindness  that  follows  such  sacrilege,  verily  he  has 
his  reward. 

And  here  is  anotlier  important  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  heretics.  The  strong  heretic  is  so  because  his  ideas 
are  living  and  plastic,  and  have  an  internal  motion  whereby 
tliey  adapt  themselves  continually  to  new  work  ;  so  that  no 
man  is  so  perfectly  open  to  conviction  as  he  is.  But  the 
weak  heretic  is  so  from  the  very  narrowness  of  his  range, 
which  cannot  grasp  even  established  .demonstration  ;  he  is 
hermetically  sealed  against  all  possible  argumentative  germs 
that  might  bring  into  his  mind  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

In  drawing  this  sharp  distinction  between  two  habits  of 
mind,  however,  we  must  not  forget  what  the  Budget  is  spe- 
cially calculated  to  impress  upon  us  in  a  terrible  and  alarm- 
ing manner  ;  the  exceedingly  gradual  transition  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  possible  co-existence  of  both  in  the  same 
person  in  regard  to  different  subjects.  De  Morgan  has  some 
very  good  remarks  on  the  value  of  a  study  of  logic  in  helping 
us  to  extend  the  habits  of  right  thinking  which  we  have  got 
by  practice  in  one  subject  over  the  whole  range  of  our  know- 
ledge. •  A  good  specialist  who  is  also  a  good  logician  can 
hardly  be  betrayed  into  gross  paradoxy  out  of  his  proper 
range  J  for  his  special  knowledge  will  make  him  cautious 
about  facts,  and  his  logic  about  conclusions.  No  man  could 
have  greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  the  author  of 
the  Budget^  who  had  himself  made  important  additions  to 
logic,  and  was  an  excellent  mathematician.  And  yet — this 
is  the  solemn  warning  of  the  book — he  has  in  one  case  fallen 
into  a  sin  to  which  we  are  all  tempted,  whether  by  the  uncom- 
promising precepts  of  theological  systems,  or  by  the  insidious 
seductions  of  scientific  text-books ;  the  sin  of  making 
assumptions  and  then  hiding  from  ourselves  that  they  are 
assumptions  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  believe  in  them. 
Apibpos  of  "  From  Matter  to  Spirit,"  he  says  that  he  refers 
certain  phenomena  "  cither  to  unseen  intelligence  or  some- 
thing which  man  has  never  had  any  conception  of,^*  This 
apparently  suspended  judgment  involves  and  hides  the 
assumption  that  the  said  phenomena  cannot  possibly  be 
referred  to  certain  well-known  and  commonly  conceived 
things — the  art  of  the  conjuror,  and  the  delusion  of  con- 
tagious excitement.  This  enormous  assumption  is — of 
course  unconsciously — introduced  and  hidden  under  a  bril- 
liant display  of  candid  impartiality  and  cautious  scepticism. 
We  point  to  this,  not  as  throwing  a  stone  thereat;  but 
desiring  that  it  should  indicate  the  great,  and  serious  im- 
portance of  the  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  To  sum  up,  this  is  a 
book  that  should  be  read  by  those  who  care  about  circle- 
squarers  and  all  manner  of  jokes,  mathematical  and  other ; 
by  those  who  care  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Augustus 
de  Morgan,  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  do ;  but  above 
all  by  those  who  care  to  be  led  into  right  thinking  and 
warned  from  wrong.  W.  K.  Clifford. 


The  FertUization  of  Flowers  by  Insects  and  their  Mutual  Adap- 
tation for  that  Function.  \_Die  Befruchtung  der  Blumm  durch 
Insekten  und  die  gegenseitigcn  Anpassungen  Beider,  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Erkenntniss  des  ursachlUhefi  Zusanwiathanges  in  der  organischeii 
Natui\    Von  Dr.  Hermann  Miiller.]    Leipzig:  Engelmann. 

The  old  idea,  once  a  favourite  topic  with  poets  and  divines, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  external  world  was  intended  exclu- 
sively to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  has  suffered 
many  severe  shocks  from  the  rude  onslaughts  of  modern 
science.    The  discovery  that  the  earth  was  a  habitable  and 
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inhabited  world  countless  ages  before  man  appeared  upon 
the  scene  might  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  thus  becoming  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  master- 
piece of  creation  ;  the  egotism  of  the  human  species  might 
even  survive  the  discouraging  fact  that  gems  of  purest  ray 
serene  were  born  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  Silurian  or 
Devonian  oceans,  and  that  flowers  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty  were  born  to-blush  unseen  in  the  midst  of  oolite  or 
cretaceous  deserts.  The  unpitying  theory  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  however  points  relentlessly  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  after  all  is  not  the  raison  d'etre  of  anything  he 
sees  around  him  except  himself;  that  ** jedes  fiir  sich"  is 
the  rule  of  Nature,  that  every  organic  being  is  contrived 
so  as  to  have  the  best  chance  of  supplying  its  own  wants, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  administering  to  the  wants  of 
others ;  in  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  science  must,  for  the 
future,  be  an  application  to  the  realms  of  Nature  of  the 
principle  of  self-love,  such  as  even  a  Hobbes  might  accept. 

The  volume  before  us,  though  full  of  minute  details  of 
empirical  observation,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
this  philosophy  of  science.  The  main  fact  which  forms 
the  ground-work  of  Prof.  Miiller's  observations  is  not  new. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  keen 
observers  of  nature  with  which  that  period  abounded,  C. 
C  Sprengel,  in  \i\s  Das  entdtckie  Geheimniss  der  Naiur  im 
Ban  und  in  der  Befruchtuug  der  Blumeti,  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  the  different  forms  which  the  flowers  of  plants 
assume  are  obviously  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing insects  and  of  enabling  them  to  carry  away  the  pollen 
which  is  required  to  fertilize  other  flowers  of  the  same 
species.  This  line  of  research,  which  had  been  almost  lost 
sight  of  since  Sprengel's  time,  has  been  renewed  in  our  own 
day  by  Darwin  in  this  country,  the  writer  of  this  volume  and 
Hildebrand  in  Germany,  Axell  in  Sweden,  and  Delpino  in 
Italy  ;  the  first-named  naturalist  reducing  the  sum  of  his 
observations  to  the  well-known  aphorism  that  "nature 
abhors  perpetual  self-fertilization."  The  whole  of  that 
complicated  structure  which  we  call  in  ordinary  language 
the  **  flower"  of  a  plant  consists,  in  fact,  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  enclosed  in  a  number  of  envelopes  which  have 
for  their  purpose  not  only  the  protection  of  the  essential 
organs  within  them,  but  the  attraction  of  those  insects  or 
other  animals  which  are  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of 
the  ovules. 

The  contrivances  for  effecting  this  purpose,  though  in- 
finite in  number  and  variety,  may  be  classed  under  two 
principal  heads,  colour  and  scent.  A  large  number  of 
insects  obtain  their  food  chiefly  or  entirely  from  the 
juices  of  flowers  ;  and  the  necessity  for  cross-fertilization 
renders  the  visits  of  these  insects  as  indispensable  to  the 
life  of  the  flower  as  to  that  of  the  insect.  To  enable 
them  to  find  this  food  the  juices  are  very  commonly 
scented  ;  a  field  of  clover  or  beans  will  attract  all  the  bees 
in  the  neighbourhood  from  a  great  distance  ;  and  if  care- 
fully watched  the  bees  will  be  found  not  only  to  carry  off 
with  them  the  honey,  but  to  transfer  also  a  portion  of  the 
pallen  from  flower  to  flower.  Where  the  juice  of  the  flower 
does  not  happen  to  be  scented,  the  bright  colour  of  the 
corolla  commonly  serves  the  purpose  of  attracting  insects 
from  a  distance.  Different  insects  and  other  small 
animals  have  apparently  very  different  ideas  of  beauty  as 
regards  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower.  Humming- 
birds are  said  by  Delpino  to  have  a  penchant  for  scarlet 
and  for  flowers  with  long  wide  tubes ;  hence  in  countries 
where  there  are  no  humming-birds,  as  our  own,  scarlet 
flowers  or  those  with  long  wide  tubes  are  very  rare  among 
native  plants.*     The  largest-flowered  of-  European  plants, 

•  Among  our  common  wild  flowers  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
of  a  true  scarlet  hue  except  the  poppy  and  the  little  pimpernel. 


the  peony  and  several  species  of  convolvulus,  are  visited 
chiefly  by  large  beetles  allied  to  the  cockchafer ;  and  as 
we  proceed  further  north  to  climates  too  cold  for  this 
description  of  insect,  the  corresponding  flowers  also  dis- 
appear, not  being  able  to  mature  their  seeds  without  assis- 
tance. When  fertilization  is  effected  by  very  small  insects, 
something  more  than  a  large  conspicuous  corolla  is  re- 
quired to  show  the  visitors  the  way  to  the  nectary  or 
receptacle  for  the  honey  ;  hence  arises  the  variegation  of 
flowers,  the  bands  or  patterns  of  colour  being  almost  in- 
variably so  arranged  as  to  direct  the  insect  in  the  way  it 
should  go  in  search  of  food.  As  nature  seldom  provides 
two  contrivances  concurrently  for  the  same  purpose,  vc 
find  that  variegated  (wild)  flowers  are  seldom  scented; 
while  the  most  odoriferous  flowers  are  almost  always 
uniform  in  colour ;  the  evening-primrose,  which  opens  its 
scented  flowers  only  in  the  dusk,  requires  no  variegation 
to  direct  the  night-flying  moths  to  the  scented  nectar. 

Illustration's  of  all  these  laws  have  been  observ'ed  by  the 
naturalists  we  have  mentioned,  and  have  been  collected 
with  great  industry  in  this  volume  by  Dr.  Miiller,  himself 
no  idle  worker  in  the  same  field.  According  to  thetheo^ 
of  natural  selection  those  descendants  from  a  common 
ancestor  which  vary  from  the  others  in  any  direction  that 
tends  to  increase  their  attractiveness  to  insects  or  to  secure 
a  more  certain  transference  of  the  fertilizing  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  another,  will  have  the  best  chance  of  survival 
and  of  perpetuating  and  increasing  this  peculiarity  in  their 
progeny.  Dr.  Miiller  has  himself  examined,  or  records 
the  observations  of  others  on,  nearly  four  hundred  species 
of  plants,  and  describes  the  structure  of  the  reproductive 
organs  and  of  their  envelopes,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  adaptation  for  self-fertilization  or  for  cross-feitiliza- 
tion,  giving  in  each  case  a  list  of  all  the  insects  which  have 
been  observed  to  visit  the  flower,  and  illustrating  his  de- 
scription, where  necessary,  by  admirable  woodcuts.  This 
portion  of  the  subject  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  most 
botanists  ;  what  Dr.  Miiller  has  made  peculiarly  his  o^fn 
study  is  the  tracing  out  of  the  same  principle,  applied  to 
the  visiting  insects,  as  previous  observers  have  noted  with 
respect  to  the  visited  flower.  By  the  same  principle  of 
natural  selection  those  insects  which  display  to  the  greatest 
perfection  contrivances  for  extracting  the  honey  of  flowers 
or  for  carrying  away  the  pollen — the  latter  serving  in  some 
cases  for  their  own  food,  in  others  for  storing  up  in  their 
nests  as  food  for  the  larvae  or  young — will  stand  the  best 
chance  of  perpetuating  offspring  provided  with  the  sime 
peculiarities ;  and  Ve  find  here  abundant  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  the  various  forms  which  these  contrivances 
assume  in  different  classes  of  insects.  • 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Dr.  Miiller  discusses  the 
origin  of  these  phenomena,  and  declares  himself  a  firm 
adherent  of  Danvin's  theory,  finding  the  explanation  of 
every  special  contrivance  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in 
the  principle  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  He  there- 
fore vigorously  combats  the  teleological  views  of  Sprengel 
and  Delpino,  the  latter  of  whom  especially,  while  accept- 
ng  the  theory  of  evolution  or  descent  with  modification, 
yet  disputes  the  soundness,  or  at  least  the  adequacy,  of 
the  other  theory  usually  associated  with  it,  that  of  Aatural 
selection.  He  recurs,  in  fact,  to  the  pre-Darwinian 
doctrine  of  design  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which 
furnish  the  subject  of  this  work,  or,  as  Miiller  represents 
him  :  **  Nature  is  with  him  a  being  endowed  with  human 
thought,  which  has  invented  definite  forms  of  flowers  lead- 
ing necessarily  to  cross-fertilization ;  and  this  is  then 
completely  carried  out  by  the  employ^nent  of  different 
parts  of  plants  for  the  same  purpose.  This  creator  of 
flowers,  far  exceeding  in  talent  the  cleverest  man,  has  pre- 
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destined  certain  forms  of  flowers  for  certain  insects,  and 
certain  insects  for  certain  forms  of  flowers,  and  has  con- 
trived each  one  to  fit  the  other."    The  reasons  which  may  be 
adduced  against  this  theory  would  be  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  main  argument  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and 
Variatioft  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,     The 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  finds  it  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  which  he  sees  around  him  to 
assume  that  Nature— if  it  is  possible  to  personify  the  idea 
—works,  not  by  preconceived  notions  and  prearranged 
harmonies,  in  which  case  we  should  expect  to  find  ever>- 
thing  perfect,  without  discord,  waste,  or  incompleteness ; 
but  rather,  as  a  human  workman  would  act,  tentatively  ; 
making  small  improvements  here  and  slight  adaptations 
there ;  every  form  of  life,  in  fact,  constantly  approaching 
a  more  and  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed,  a  perfection  which,  however,  is  never 
absolutely  attained. 

There  are  few  regions  of  scientific  inquiry  more  easily 
open  to  any  observer  resident  in  the  country  and  possessed 
of  ordinary  powers  of  observation  than  those  conjiected 
with  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  and  none  which  would 
more  amply  repay  careful  research  by  leading  to  further 
insight  into  the  still  hidden  laws  which  govern  the  origin 
of  species.  •  To  all  workers  in  this  field  *Dr.  Muller's 
elaborate  and  in  every  respect  admirable  work  will  be  an 
indispensable  companion.  ,  Alfred  W.  Bennett. 


Notes  on  Sciefitific  Work. 

Geography, 

The  Gesdlschafl  fiir  Erdkunde  of  Berlin  has  happily  resolved  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Society 
incmediately  after  it  has  taken  place,  instead  of  appending  this  report  to 
their  journal,  which  does  not  appear  till  some  time  afterward?.  'I  he  first 
of  these  Verhandlungen  is  now  before  us,  and  contains  much  that  is  of 
immediate  geographicial  interest. 

A  communication  from  General  Kauffman,  from  the  wells  of  Aristan- 
bel-Kuduk  on  the  borders  of  Khiva,  describes  graphically  the  country 
traversed  by  the  main  Russian  column ;  and  the  astronomical  positions 
which  were  determined  on  the  Ime  of  march  are  appended. 

From  Dr.  Nachtigal  in  Central  Africa  two  very  important  papers, 
bearing  date  December,  1872,  have  been  received  by  the  Society,  and 
will  be  published  in  full  in  their  journal.  They  describe  Bagirmi,  a 
country  lying  south-east  of  Lake  Chad,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  map, 
greatly  extending  the  loiowledge  of  this  region  derived  from  Dr.  Earth's 
travels.  The  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the  countries 
lying  round  Lake  Chad  is  an  exceedingly  unfavourable  one  :  wars  and 
plundering  appear  to  be  going  on  in  all  parts  and  trade  is  at  a  standstill. 
Dr.  Nachti^'s  intention  is  to  make  his  way  east  from  Bomu  through 
Wadai,  and  thence  homeward  towards  Egypt. 

Kohlfs,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  has  planned  an  expedition 
for  the  exploration  of  that  unknown  portion  of  the  Libyan  desert  which 
lies  south  of  the  depressed  region,  discovered  by  him  in  1869,  between 
Cyrenaica  and  the  oasis  of  Siwah.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  under- 
taken to  defray  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  to  which  an  astronomer,  a 
geologist,  and  a  botanist  are  to  be  attached  ;  it  is  intended  to  leave  Egypt 
in  December  of  the  present  year. 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Schneider  on  the  Dutch  Residency  of 
Palembang  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sumatra  gives  a  good  description 
of  the  physical  geography,  fauna,  flora,  and  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Arctic  BegionB. — The  80th  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the  progress 
of  geographical  research  in  the  Polar  Regions,  published  by  Dr.  Peter- 
mann  in  \C\&  Arutheilungett^  contains  a  rhuntioi  what  is  known  from 
all  sources  respecting  the  American  N.  polar  expedition  under  the  late 
Captain  Hall,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  map,  in  which  the 
results  of  this  expedition,  as  far  as  these  are  known,  have  been  criti- 
cally compiled,  together  with  data  of  the  former  voyagers,  Kane  and 
llayes.  The  story  of  the  "  Polaris  "  voyage  is  already  well  known  in 
England,  and  no  fresh  tidings  of  the  ship,  which  wmtered,  1872-73, 
with  the  ten  remaining  members  of  her  company  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  Island,  in  lat.  77°  20'  N.  in  Baffin  Bay,  have  reached 
since  autumn  of  last  year.  Two  vessels  however,  generously  sent  by 
the  American  Government,  have  for  some  time  been  on  their  way  north- 
ward to  find  and  succour  the  "Polaris'*  crew. 


In  his  remarks  on  the  general  results  of  this  voyage  Dr.  Petermann 
draws  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  advances  made  by  the  various 
expeditions  which  have  been  undertaken  in  steam  vessels,  and  by  those 
in  which  sledge  travelling  has  been  tried  ;  maintaining  that,  since  Hall's 
expedition  has  shown  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent 
covering  of  ice  in  this  branch  of  the  Polar  Sea,  sledge  travelling  is  little 
to  be  depended  on,  and  steam-ships  should  alone  be  employed.  The 
discovery  of  drif\-wood  on  the  snores  of  Hall  land  (tlie  east  coast  of 
Robeson  Strait  between  81"*  and  82**  N.)  makes' it  not  improbable,  Dr. 
Petermann  believes,  that  the  land  breaks  up  here  into  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  or  at  least  that  there  is  a  communication  by  which  Asiatic 
drifl-wood  finds  its  way  hither ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  presence 
of  numerous  musk  oxen  in  these  regions  makes  it  very  probafcle  that 
^  Hall  land  is  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  the  coast  of  East 
'  Greenland  in  Lat.  77**  N.,  explored  by  the  second  German  expedition  of 
1870-71. 

Zcology^ 

putcuieoufl  Exudation  of  the  Water  Newt— The  common  Triton 
cristatus  of  our  ponds  and  ditches  appears  in  its  natural  state  and  when  un- 
disturbed to  be  scentless,  but  when  alarmed  or  iiritated  it  emits  an  odour 
strongly  resembling    that  of   bruised  poppy-heads,   which  is  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  open  air  and  sufficiently  powerful   to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  person  coming  into  a  room  where  the  tritons  are  being  op- 
erated on.     This  perfumed  exudation  seems  to  be  given  off  equally  by 
tritons  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  in  partially  dried  specimens  the  poppy- 
like smell  is  very  powerful  and  pungent.  If  the  animal  be  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  chloroform  a  viscid  fluid  exudes  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  col- 
lecting over  the  wet  surface  after  death  in  a  kind  of  slime  which  when 
touched  by  any  abraded  portion  of  the  hand  causes  momentarily  acute 
paiil  ;  this  acrid  fluid  can  be  made   to  exude  from  the  tuberculated 
parts  of  the  skin  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger.     This  fluid,  more- 
over, has  an  acrid  taste,  produces  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  tongue, 
and  causes  a  sensible  decree  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lips  and  mouth  which  lasts  for  some  hours  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  dizziness  and  stupor.     An  analysis  of  the  si  ime  showed  it 
to  be  similar  in  composition  to  serum  as  regards  its  chief  constituents  ; 
the  exact  nature  of  the  acrid  principle  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  appears 
to  have  no  alkaloid  character  and  to  be  highly  volatile,  corresponding  in 
these  particulars  with  the  exudation  from  the  skin  of  (he  common  toad 
described  by  Dr.  John  Davy.     Thfe  effect  of  the  exudation  when  dis- 
charged direct  from  the  skin  of  the  triton  upon  the  subject  of  experiment 
seems  usually  to  be  far  more  powerful  than  when  applied  artificially  and 
fully  to  justify  the  popular  prejudice  against  these  creatures.     On  the 
tritons  themselves  the  effect  appeared  to  be  painAil  and  stupefying.    On 
a  healthy  cat  there  was  copious  discharge  of  saliva  and  foam,  and  violent 
and  audible  action  of  the  jaws.  When  placed  on  a  human  tongue  the  first 
effect  was  a  bitter  astringent  feeling  in  the  mouth  with  irritation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  numbness  about  the  teeth  more  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  fluid,  andastrongflow  of  clear  saliva  folio  wed  by  foaming 
and  violent  spasmodic  almost  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth;  these  symptoms  were  followed  by  headache  lasting  for  some  hours, 
general  discomfort,  and  in  half  an  hour  slight  rigor.     A  paper  on  this 
subject,  embodying  the  above  facts,  by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linncan  Society^  vol.  xi.  No.  56, 
PP-  493-496. 

Notes  on  Reptiles,  by  Prof.  Barboza  du  Bocagc.— In  No.  i  of  these 
Notes  Prof.  Bocage  describes  an  interesting  collection  of  Reptiles  col- 
lected by  M.  Lecomte  in  New  Caledonia  :  among  -them  are  two  nevv 
species  of  the    genus    Rhacodactylus,    viz. — R.    aubrianus    and    R, 
trachyrhynchus ;  a  new  genus  and  species  Ceratolophus  hexaceros;  and 
a  new  species  of  Lepidodactylus,  Z.  neocaledottUus.     Specimens  of  the 
rare  Rhuodaitylus  leachianus  and  Correhphus  ciliatus  are  also  in  this 
collection. — In  No.  2  will  be  found  notes  on  some  new  rare  or  little 
known  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  from  Eastern  Africa.     Eleven  new 
species  are  described  :  ITemidactyUts  ccssacii  Saint  Jago,  //.  ^utturalis 
Bissau,  Sepsina  copei  Benguella,    Typklacontias  piuictatissimus  (gen.  ct 
spec,  nov.)  Mossamedes,    Calamclaps  polylepis  Angola,  Prosy mna  am- 
higuus  Mossamedes,  Psammophylax  ocdlatus  Mossamedes,  P.  viperinus 
Benguella,   Siphonops  thomcnsis  St.    Thomas,   Hyperolius    htdllensis, 
IlitUlf,  and  Hylambatcs  Anchidae  Mossamedes.      Feylitda  mrrori  Gray 
is  also  redescribed.    In  No.  3  of  the  Notes  we  have  Lioscituus  sUindach' 
tterii  (gen.  et  spec,  nov.)  from  New  Caledonia ;  Lygosoma  deplanchd 
(spec,  nov.)  and  Tropidosdncus  aubrianus  (gen.  et  spec,  nov.)  also  from 
New   Cale<lonia,  and    Ophioseps  nasutus   (gen.  et  spec,  nov.)    from 
Australia.  The  physiognomy  of  the  last  described  species  is  very  peculiar, 
almost  establishing  a  trace  of  a  new  and  intimate  union  between  the 
Saurians  and  Ophidians. 

Double-headed  Snake.— Dr.  Dobson  exhibited  (Proc.  Asiatic  Soc. 
Bengal,  January,  1873)  a  very  remarkable  double-headed  form  of 
Lycodon  aulicus.  The  specimen  had  almost  the  appearance  of  two 
snakes  fused  into  one  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  neck,  as  each  head 
was  perfect  and  was  joined  by  a  distinct  neck  witli  the  body.     Before 
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becoming  completely  united  the  twin  necks  are  connected  by  a  band  of 
skin  extending  about  midway  between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
head  and  the  point  of  complete  union  in  one  body. 

Cheiroptera.— The  same  indefatigable  zoologist  publishes  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  very  remarkable  new  species  of  Molossus  (Nyctinomus)  J/. 
jokorensis  from  Johore  ij^oc.  Astatic  Soc.  Bengal^  January,  1873)  *^s  well 
as  Notes  on  the  genera  Murina  and  Harpyiocephalus,  of  Gray.  The 
latter  genus  must  be  united  with  the  former,  which  will  then  contain  five 
species,  forming  a  very  natural  group  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  genera  of  Vesper  til  ionidae  by  the  peculiarly  shaped  projecting 
nostrils  taken  in  connection  with  the  dental  formula  {Proc,  Asiatic 
Soc.  Bengal,  May,  1873).  In  the  same  number  of  the  Pr<^ceediHgs  Dr. 
Dobson  gives -an  abstract  of  a  memoir  to  be  published  by  the  Society 
'*  On  the  Asiatic  species  of  Molossi."  ITie  paper  commences  with  an 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  this  very  remarkable  and 
well  defined  group.  Of  the  five  genera  of  the  group  two  only,  Nycti- 
nomus and  Chiromeles,  are  found  in  the  continent  of  Asia  and  its 
islands.  Six  species  belonging  to  these  genera  are  described,  of  which 
one  half  are  new.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Molossus  and  are  confined  to  the  Western  world. 

European  Spldera-Prof.  T.  Thorell  completes  his  work  intituled 
Remarks  on  Synonyms  of  European  Spiders  by  the  publication  of  part 
4.  TJiis  most  useful  work  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  600 
pages  and  contains  synonymical  remarks  :— i.  on  the  spiders  described 
in  Westring's  Araueae  Suecicae ;  2.  on  the  spiders  described  in  Black- 
wall's  History  of  the  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  3.  on  some 
f)f  the  spiders  described  in  Simon's  Catalogue  Synonymi^fue  des  Aran^ides 
d^ Europe,  In  calling  attention  to  this  work .  we  can  heartily  endorse 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge  that  in  the  compilation  of 
the  synon)rms  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  has  been  shown  in  deter- 
mining the  identity  of  species  described  by  various  authors.  Prof. 
Thorell  has  not  contented  himself  with  the  descriptions  alone,  but  has  in 
many  cases  compared  typical  examples  from  different  parts  of  Europe 
with  great  pains  and  acumen.  The  date  of  establishment  of  both  genus 
and  species  is  prefixed,  and  the  work  is  one  that  will  prove  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  European  spiders. 

Chemistry, 
The  Action  of  Heat  on  Diamond  and  Graphite. — To  the  cur- 
rent number  oi  Poggendorff' s  Annalen  (1873,  No.  4)  a  peculiar  interest 
will  attach  itself,  as  it  contains  the  last  paper  of  Gustav  Rose.  Some 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  brother  Heinrich,  the  chemist, 
the  scientific  world  now  sustains  an  equal  loss  by  the  death  of  the  great 
mineralogist.— One  of  the  leading  questions  that  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  extended  over  several  years  was  the  theory,  held  by 
many  and  doubted  by  others,  that  the  diamond  can  be  blackened  by 
intense  heat.  In  the  first  experiment  Rose  placed  diamonds  between 
carbon  points  in  an  exhausted  tube  and  subjected  them  to  the  action  of 
one  of  Siemens  dynamo-electric  apparatus.  The  crystal  in  each  case 
bacame  red  hot  and  flew  to  pieces  by  the  too  sudden  application  of  heat, 
but  on  the  surface  was  found  a  black  cnist,  a  hair  in  thickness,  which 
would  mark  paper  and  proved  to  be  graphite.  Another  crystal  of 
diamond,  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  dense  coke  and  placed  in  a  plumbago 
crucible  packed  with  charpoal  powder,  was  heated  for  half  an  hour  in 
one  of  Siemens  regenerative  furnaces  to  the  temperature  at  whidv  cast 
iron  melts  without  undergoing  any  change  whatever.  Another 
diamond,  a  cut  (rose)  diamond,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  crucible  as 
before  and  heated  for  ten  minutes  in  the  furnace  to  a  temperature  at 
which  wrought  iron  melts,  retained  its  form  and  the  smoothness  of  its 
facets  but  became  quite  black  and  opaque  and  exhibited  a  stronc 
metalhc  lustre.  The  black  portion  formed  a  distinct  layer  of  the  thickt 
uess  of  a  hair  covering  the  unaltered  substance  within.  These  results 
confinn  those  of  Schrotter  and  appear  to  justify  the  vi^w  that  diamond, 
though  It  undergoes  no  change  when  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  a 
porcelain  furnace  or  that  at  which  cast  iron  melts,  is  slowly  converted 
at  the  temperature  of  molten  wrought  iron  into  graphite.  When  heated 
m  contact  with  air  in  a  muffle  the  diamond  exhibits  another  remarkable 
char^ :  there  are  developed  on  the  octahedral  and  cleavage  planes 
rM:ular  triangular  depressions  that  resemble  those  occurring  in  abun- 
dance on  the  fine  crystals  from  the  Vaal  River  and  recall  the  faces  formed 
on  planes  of  crystals,  soluble  in  acid,  by  the  slow  and  imperfect  etching 
action  of  such  a  reagent ;  as,  for  example,  the  action  of  hydrogen 
chloride  on  calcite.  Like  them,  these  depressions  on  the  diamond 
bear  an  exact  relation  to  the  crystalline  form  and  are  determined  by  ^ 
^^  ^  definite  faces,  their  sides  being  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
octahedral  faces  of  the  crystal.  Measurement  with  the  goniometer  showed 
them  to  belong  to  the  icositelrahedron,  the  faces  of  which  have  not 
been  met  with  on  diamond.  These  symmetrically  shaped  pits  can  easily 
be  seen  by  heating  a  thin  plate  of  bort  in  a  blow-pipe  flame  and 
examming  it  under  the  microscope.  By  proloaged  heating  several  small 
triangular  pits  will  ofien  merge  into  one  l^ige  one.  A  crystal  of 
diamond,  even  when  so  reduced  in  size  by  oxidation  as  to  be  only 
visible  with  difficulty,  continurs  to  exhibit  sharp  edges  and  angles  ;  the   I 


paper  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  such  crystals.  A  dodecahedron 
with  very  rounded  faces  but  smooth  and  brilliant  surface  also  exhibited 
the  triangular  pits  often  very  distinctly  ;  moreover  it  had  a  brown  colour 
\vliich  was  not  destroyed  by  heat,  and  must  therefore  be  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  that  of  the  topaz  or  smoky  quartz.  Returning  to 
the  blackening  of  the  surface  by  heat  the  author  states  that  some  of**the 
specimens  of  diamond  in  the  Berlin  Collection  appear  quite  black  by 
reflected  though  translucent  by  transmitted  light  and  that  this  black 
substance  lying  in  the  little  irregiJarities  of  the  surface  is  found  by  iu 
behaviour  in  fused  nitre  to  be  graphite.  The  relative  ease  with  which 
graphite  and  diamond  bum  was  determined  by  exposing  them  to  the 
same  temperature  for  the  same  time  when  the  follawing  amounts  of  the 
three  specimens  mentioned  below  were  consumed  : — 

Foliated  graphite 27*45  per  ccaL 

Diamond        ,^ 97*76        „ 

Granular  massive  graphite 200*0         ., 

The  Solubility  of  Ozone  In  Water. — Carius  published  a  paper 
some  short  time  ago*ki  which  he  showed  that,  contrary  to  the  views  of 
most  chemists,  ozone  is  absorbed  unchanged  and  to  no  inconsiderable 
degree  by  water.  As  ozone  is  always  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  oxygen 
and  this  mixture  docs  not  remain  of  a  constant  composition  for  any  length  of 
time  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  ozone  by  water  U 
not  an  easy  problem.  Carius  has  recently  been  led  by  comments  of  other 
chemists  on  his  former  paper  to  repeat  and  continue  his  research  in  this 
direction  {Ben  Deut,  Chetn.  Gesell.  Berlin,  1873,  No.  12,  806).  He 
gives  the  preference  to  Houzeau's  method  with  the  silent  discharge  for 
the  preparation  of  ozone,  as  it  yields,  when  oxygen  is  taken,  a  gas  very 
rich  in  ozone,  and,  when  air  is  chosen,  less  nitrous  acid  than  when 
visible  sparks  are  used.  In  three  experiments  i<xf^  of  liquid  at  0' 
and  0^70  contay^ed  in  addition  to  oxygen  1.346*^^  0.910**  and  0.748^'" 
respectively  of  absorbed  ozone.  The  amount  taken  up  by  water  de- 
creases very  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises :  one  experiment  proved 
that  at  16-5  and  0-7358  loo^c  absorb  0.61 1«  of  ozone.  When  air 
was  used  in  place  of  oxygen  the  water  contained  some  nitric  acid,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrous  acki  by  ozone.  Rain  water 
without  doubt  contains  ozone,  though  the  pressure  exercised  by  thU 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  small  that  it  is  highly  improbable  we 
could  detect  its  presence  even  were  the  air  strongly  ozonised. 

Combinaticm  of  Ethylene  and  Acetylene.~L.  Prunier  read  2 
paper  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societi  chimique  of  Paris  on  the  com- 
bination of  these  hydrocarbons  which  takes  place  when  they  are  passed 
through  a  tube  raised  to  an  incipient  red  heat.  The  product  C^  H« 
forms  with  four  atoms  of  bromine  a  tetrabromide,  C4  Hg  Br^,  which 
melts  at  113— 115'  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  compound  the 
condensation  of  which  Caventou  noticed  when  illuminating  gas  is  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  and  the  product  obtained  by  Henninger  by  the 
reduction  of  erythrite. 

"  Pinallnic  Aci<L;»-The  acid  of  Friedel  and  Silva,  Cg  Hj^  0> 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pinacolin  is  believed  by  Butlerow  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  trimethylacetic  acid  that  he  obtained  synthetically  from 
triinethycarbinol  and  which  melts  at  34—35*  and  boils  at  161".  The 
former  observers  in  a  pajjer  read  before  the  Sociiti  chimique  state  that 
during  a  nuniber  of  experiments  with  the  acid  they  did  not  notice  so 
high  a  melting  point,  and  treatment  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  cold  did  not  produce  a  change.  Heat  caused  decomposition  and  the 
formation  of  hydrocarbons  and  an  ethereal  product.  By  fractional  dis- 
tillation however  it  appears  that  the  melting  point  rose  to  30"  and  the 
boiling  point  to  about  163°.  The  most  volatile  portions  of  the  erode 
acid  contained  a  very  small  amount  of  acetic  acid.  A  number  of  salts 
of  the  acid  were  prepared  and  analysed.;  among  them  the  characteristic 
copper  salt.  The  acid  is  yielded  in  almost  theoretical  amount  by  the 
oxidation  of  pinacolin.  They  now  consider  that  it  is  probably  identical 
with  trimethylacetic  acid  and  attribute  the  difference  in  melting  point 
to  the  presence  of  impurity  in  the  material  examined.  Pinacone  and 
pinacolin  have  a  constitution  normally  derived  from  the  acetone  formula 
and  a  modification  in  constitution  only  occurs  when  the  oxidation  of 
pinacolin  to  trimethylacetic  acid  takes  place.  It  is  not  probable  that  so 
slight  a  reaction  as  the  hydrogenation  of  acetone  should  cause  a  consti- 
tutional atomic  change,  though  it  may  be  more  readily  conceived  in  the 
case  of  oxidation. 

Reduction  of  Carbonic  Acid  by  Iron  Phosphate.— It  has  heen 
ascertained  by  E.  N.  Horsford  {Sitsder.  IVien.  Akad.,  1873,  90  that  an 
ethereal  extract  of  green  leaves,  which  has  been  separated  by  hydrogen 
chloride  into  two  layers,  a  yellow  and  a  blue  layer,  contains  in  both  por- 
tions phosphoric  acid,  iron,  jwtassium  and  calcium.  He  has  ftuther 
observed  that  a  mixture  of  sodium  phosphate  and  iron  protosulphalc  in 
presence  of  water  is  able  both  in  light  and  darkness  to  reduce  carbonic 
acid  to  carbonic  oxide.  From  these  observations  it  appears  probable 
that  the  formation  of  a  solution  of  a  phosphate  of  iron  protoxide  may  be 
a  preliminary  stage  towards  the  production  of  v^etable  tissue  from  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia.  Formic  acid,  it  is 
well  known,  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  water. 
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Llme-Mftgiietite.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Phil,  Magasifie  (vol. 
\lv.,  455)  Dr.  Percy  describes  a  crystallised  compound  formed  by  heat- 
ing iron  peroxide  and  lime  in  equivalent  proportions  to  whiteness  for 
several  hours  in  a  muffle,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  oxidising.  The 
l)roduct  has  a  bright  metallic  lustre  and  is  made  up  of  acicular  crystals 
exceeding  an  inoi  in  length  ;  it  is  very  brittle,  is  magnetic,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  4.693.  When  prepared  in  larger  quantities  from 
haematite  and  chalk  crystals  more  than  two  inches  long  were  produced, 
'j'hey  have  not  yet  been  measured.  Dr.  Percy  regards  them  as  mag- 
netite the  iron  protoxide  of  which  is  replaced  by  lime. 

Byerulflne.— Von  Kobell  has  described  {Jour.  Prakt,  Chein.,  1873, 
Xos.  5  and  6,  272)  under  this  name  a  new  mineral  species  from  Bamie, 
in  Norway.  It  has  the  formula  2  Mg|  P  O4  +  Ca  Fl,,  a  small  portion 
of  the  calcium  being  replaced  by  sodium.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  wagner- 
ite,  which  however  contains  very  little  or  no  calcium. 

Writing  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  correspondent  to  the  current 
number  of  the  Ber,  Deui.  C/iem.  CesclL  B^rliHt  W.  Gibbs  reports 
on  the  continuation  of  his  researches  on  the  hexatomic  compounds 
of  cobalt. — He  has  also  found  that  the  higher  alkaloids  form  an 
extensive  series  of  compounds  with  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acid  and  the 
uxide  of  a  metal  of  the  magnesium  group  which  belong  to  the  type  of 
tlie  well-known  di-magnesmm-ammonium  phosphate.  Most  of  them 
crvstaltise  exceedingly  well  and  ore  more  soluble  than  the  ammonium 
salt.  The  alkaloids  employe^  w^re  strychnia,  brucia,  morphia,  codeia, 
and  narcotine.  The  cadmium  salts  are  most  distinguisned  for  their 
beauty ;  uranium  oxide  forms  a  similar  series.  These  salts  are  charac- 
terised by  a  remarkably  sparing  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol  and 
may  play  an  important  part  in  analytical  operations. — F.  H.  Williams 
is  examming  in  the  laooratory  of  Prof.  Crafts  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  carbon.  He  conducts  the  gas  develope<l  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  chloride  on  cast  iron  through  tubes  cooled  with  ice  and  salt 
and  then  into  bromine.  The  fluid  products,  he  has  found,  commence  to 
lx)il  at  9*5  and  the  boiling  point  rises  oradually  to  155".  They  have, 
the  odour  of  garlic,  turn  brown  in  the  H^t,  and  contain  carbon,  hydro? 
gen,  and  chlorine.  The  bromine  compounds  boil  between  izo"*  and 
1 79°,  at  which  temperaturo  hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved.  Details  of 
tliis  research  have  yet  to  b«  published. 
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History. 

Refiristrum  Palatlnum  Dunelmense,  The  Register  of  Richard  dc 
Kellawe,  Loixl  Palatine  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  131 1-1316.  Edited 
by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  Vol.  I. 
(Rolls  Series). 

This  volume  comprises  the  first  portion  of  the  earliest 
register  extant  belonging  to  the  episcopal  palatinate  of 
Durham.  In  England  there  were  only  three  palatinates, 
properly  so  called,  those  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Durham, 
the  last  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  three.  A  i>alatinate 
is  defined  as  a  territory  throughout  which  its  proprietor 
enjoys  certain  royal  rights  and  privileges,  commonly  called 
yura  Regalia,  as  fully  and  entirely  as  a  sovereign  himself 
does  elsewhere  within  the  realm,  in  i^hich  such  territory  is 
situated.  Thus  the  bishops  of  Durham  exercised  the  right 
of  having  their  own  courts  of  chancery,  exchequer,  and 
admiralty  (as  well  as  holding  pleas  of  the  crown,  pleas  of 
land,  &c.),  and  also  a  court  of  wards  and  liveries.  They 
appointed  all  the  officials,  issued  all  the  writs,  coined  money, 
received  the  forfeitures  and  escheats,  held  councils  in  the 
nature  of  parliaments  (Durham  returned  no  members  to 
Parliament  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  granted  chart'fers,  &c. 
The  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  when  and  how  did 
the  bishops  of  Durham  obtain  all  these  powers?  To  answer 
the  question  requires  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
both  the  bishopric  and  the  palatinate,  and  Sir  T.  Hardy  has 
given  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  the  preface 
to  the  present  volume,  reserving  an  account  of  Bishop 
Kellawe  himself  for  the  next 

The  investigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  see  of  Diu*ham  does  not  possess  one  original 
episcopal  record  of  ancient  date ;  all  its  Saxon  and 
Norman  grants  have  been  lost,  probably  owing  to  the 
infamous  conduct  of  Bishop  Cosin's  executors,  who 
burnt  eight  or  nine  large  chests  of  documents  belonging  * 
to  the  see,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  disputes  which 
might  arise  about  the  bishop's  estates.  Bishop  Cosin  had 
made  the  history  of  the  church  of  Durham  his  peculiar  study 
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and  for  that  purpose  had  taken  into  his  possession,  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  a  work  on  the  subject,  all  the  grants  to 
the  see  from  its  earliest  period.  These  he  seems  to  have 
abridged  in  the  book  which  he  compiled  under  the  title  of 
Liber  Rubens^  but  he  never  returned  the  originals  into  the 
archives  of  Durham,  and  these  valuable  muniments  no 
doubt  wore  among  those  which  were  consumed  in  the  exe- 
cutors' fire.  When  Edward  I.  inquired  into  the  origin  of 
the  rights  of  the  see,  the  famous  Bishop  Antony  Bek  replied 
that  his  predecessors  had  exercised  all  these  powers  from  the 
times  before  the  Norman  Conquest  without  any  interruption 
whatever.  And  in  this  view  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  is  disposed 
to  acquiesce.  He  derives  these  privileges  from  the  reverence 
|)aid  to  S.  Cuthbert,  whose  body,  when  the  Danes  destroyed 
Lindisfame,  was  transferred  by  Bishop  Eardulf  to  Durham. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  a  most  extraordinary  memorial 
of  this  in  the  book  of  the  Four  Gospels  with  an  interlineary 
Dano-Saxon  version  (MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  D.  iv.),  which 
during  the  flight  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  some  time  after- 
wards found  upon  the  coast ;  the  stains  on  the  back  seem 
still  to  bear  witness  to  its  immersion.  S.  Cuthbert's  services 
in  enabling  Alfred  to  repel  the  Danes  are  well  known  (we  need 
only  refer  to  the  account  in  the  second  canto  of  Marmion), 
and  successive  kings  heaped  privilege  after  privilege  on  the 
favoured  place  where  the  saint's  relics  rested  j 

**  There  deep  in  Durham's  shade 
His  reliques  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 
Who  share  that  wondrous  grace." 

Symeon  of  Durham,  the  historian,  speaks  at  large  .of  the 
donations  made  by  the  Kings  Alfred  and  Guthred,  comprising 
the  lands  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees  j  and  even  if  the 
original  donation  were  as  fictitious  as  that  of  Constantine  to 
Sylvester,  yet  the  gradual  growth  of  such  an  extensive  pala- 
tinate would  equally  attest  the  reverence  paid  to  the  great 
national  saint  of  the  North.  Sir  T.  Hardy  traces  the  history 
of  both  bishopric  and  palatinate  down  to  modern  times, 
pausing  to  dwell  more  at  length  on  bishops  like  Antony 
Bek,  or  on  the  attempt  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  subvert  the  palatinate  entirely,  by 
dividing  the  bishopric  into  two  (the  Act,  never  printed  before, 
is  inserted  here  by  the  editor),  or  on  the  attempt  to  found  a 
university  in  Cromwell's  time,  which  was  favourably  regarded 
by  the  Protector,  but  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  success- 
fully resisted,  dreading  a  rival  at  Durham,  as  in  other  ages 
at  Stamford,  or  in  our  times  at  London.  It  is  curious  that' 
when  the  English  set  up  a  university  at  Caen,  in  Henry  VI. 's 
reign,  Paris  sent  a  letter  to  Oxford,  as  to  a  friendly  place  of 
education,  remonstrating  against  this  attempt  at  rivalling  the 
mother  imiversity  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Even  Bishop 
Butler  stood  up  firmly  for  the  independent  rights  of  the  see  ; 
but  at  Van  Mildert's  death  the  palatine  jurisdiction  was 
detached  from  the  bishopric  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
this  ancient  episcopal  palatinate,  after  it  had  been  in  existence 
in  its  various  forms  for  more  than  one  thousand,  years,  was 
dissolved,  and  its  immense  temporal  powers,  which  had  been 
often  viewed  with  distnist  and  assailed  by  many  of  our 
sovereigns,  merged  into  the  crown. 

The  MS.  now  published  has  had  a  fortune  of  its 
own.  It  was  borrowed  in  1640  by  an  agent  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  some  lawsuit 
affecting  the  property  of  the  Earl,  but  was  never  returned. 
Somehow  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
parted  with  it  to  Osborne  the  bookseller ;  he  sold  it  to 
Rawlinson,  and  it  passed  with  the  rest  of  that  antiquary's 
collection  to  the  Bodleian,    Oxford  honourably  restored  it 


to  Durham,  and  in  1868  it  was,  with  the  other  muniments 
belonging  to  the  palatinate,  removed  to  the  Record  Office  in 
London.  -  It  is  now  printed  as  being  of  more  than  local 
importance,  for  it  abounds  with  striking  and  valuable  mate- 
rials illustrative  of  the  general  history  of  England.  Thus 
there  is  much  about  Robert  Bruce's  war  with  Edward  II., 
and  one  of  the  last  documents  in  the  present  volume  is 
a  letter  from  the  Cardinals  at  Carpentras,  describing  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  Gascons  when  tiie  conclave  met  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Clement  V.  Many  instances  occur  of 
the  rapacity  of  the  Avignon  popes ;  and  the  general  course  of 
public  business  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  illustrated  in 
innumerable  particulars.  The  details  of  public  affairs  in  the 
Middle  Ages  have  received  less  attention  than  they  deserve. 
The  deeds  of  the  great  nobles  as  described  by  Froissart,  the 
monastic  life  as  .told  by  church  historians,  did  not  really 
concern  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  public  and  social  life  of 
those  times  is  only  gradually  finding  historians,  the  materials 
for  its  history  are  only  now  being  printed.  But  our  editor 
has  regerv'ed  for  the  preface  of  his  second  volume  the  in- 
stances which  he  has  collected  to  show  how  Kellawe's  Register 
elucidates  general  and  particular  history,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical;  and  we  shall  hope  to  report  his  conclusions  at 
no  great  length  of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  a  number 
of  passages  are  collected  where  the  reading  of  the  MS.  seems 
to  be  corrupt  Some  of  them  may  be  corrected  from  similar 
clauses  occurring  in  other  documents  contained  in  this  volume: 
e.g,  p.  39  praemissa  extendi,  read  exercendi  {c  and  /  are  much 
alike  in  MSS.  and  the  curled  upward  stroke  for /•  is  sometimes 
very  faint);  p.  53  nee  in  praemissis  a  juris  casibus,  read  per- 

missis  a  jure ;  p.  141  de  qua  cujuscumque  toto  tenore aut 

defectum,  read  cujusque defectu ;  p.  1 43  inductum  solvi, 

read  judicatum;  p.  165  et  circiter  vos,  read  et  circa  ea  nos. 
Several  other  passages  need  a  better  punctuation,  and  indeed 
if  we  had  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  edition  it  would 
be  that  it  was  over-punctuated,  the  multitude  of  commas 
being  sometimes  prejudicial  to  the  sense. 

The  earliest  document  referred  to  in  the  volume  is  a  record 
of  Henry  I.'s  time  (p.  8),  concerning  the  fishery  of  the  Tyne, 
made  before  the  famous  Walter  Espec,  then  justiciary :  "Tertia 
pars  aquae  erit  communis  et  libera;  et  eadem  aqua  mensurari 
debet  ad  fnayne  ftod^  quando  eadem  aqua  fluit,  ut  sit  plena 
de  bafike  en  bauke,"  In  p.  26  the  following  description 
of  a  seal  occurs  :  "In  quo  sigillo,  quasi  rotundo,  de  cera 
nibea,  erat  quasi  quoddam  scutum,  in  quo  etiam  scute 
erant  quasi  tres  cupae,  in  cujus  circumferentia  erant 
literae  sic  dicentes,  Sigillum  Gerardi  de  Aldenard"  In  p.  90 
mercatoribus  de  societate  Pemch.  should  be  explained  in 
the  margin  as  "  the  company  of  the  Peruzzi "  at  Florence, 
whose  large  loans  to  Edward  III.  afterwards  led  to  a 
sort  of  general  bankruptcy  in  ,  that  city.  There  are 
numerous  licences  of  non-residence  to  clergymen  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  in  some  place  "ubi  jGenerale 
viget  Studium:  '*  in  p.  197  a  scholar  of  Merton  Hall,  Oxford, 
is  allowed  to  enter  holy  orders,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  a 
born  bondman  of  the  bishop;  we  are  reminded  of  the  clause 
in  Henry  II.'s  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  which  forbids  the 
ordination  of  a  serf  without  the  consent  of  his  lord,  an  old 
mle  which  we  find  also  in  Ireland  and  France.  '  In  p.  346  is 
a  certificate  that  John  le  Lorimer  of  Auckland  was  bom 
without  a  left  ear,  and  had  not  lost  it  for  crime.  In  p.  462 
a  cleric  imprisoned  for  robbery  is  admitted  to  clear  himself  by 
the  oaths  of  seventeen  compurgators,  "  cum  quartadecima 
manu  sacerdotum  et  tertia  manu  clericorum."  In  p.  296  a 
tournament  is  forbidden.  In  p.  300  there  is  a  safe-conduct 
for  Henry  Baker,  "  gardein  et  menur  des  vitailles,"  who  was 
taking  provisions  to  London  by  sea  for  the  use  of  the  bishop 
during  his  stay  at  the  Parliament  there. 
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We  could  wish  that  the  early  registers  of  other  dioceses 
might  meet  with  such  editorial  care.  Exeter  for  instance 
has  a  register  of  still  earlier  date,  beginning  1257.  The 
Cliapter  of  Exeter  contains  members  who  would  do  the  work 
well,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  some  day  give  us  the  early 
episcopal  registers  of  the  West — more  than  half  a  century 
earlier  than  those  of  Durham,  and  very  important  for  the 
history  of  Western  England.  C.  W.  Boase. 


Historical  BBSasra  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Second  Series.  London  : 
Macmilkn  and  Co.     187^ 

Students  of  history,  as* well  as  the  general  reading  public, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  receive  with  hearty  welcome  this  second 
series  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Historical  Essays^  and  will  find  them 
to  fall  short  in  nowise  of  the  attractive  style,  the  erudition  at 
once  varied  and  accurate,  and  the  power  of  trenchant  and 
perspicuous  exposition,  which  so  strikingly  distinguished  its 
predecessor.  Considering  the  very  large  number  of  topics 
which  are  dealt  with  in  the  nine  essays  making  up  the  present 
volume,  the  treatment  of  any  one  of  them  in  a  manner  at  all 
approaching  to  exhaustiveness  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Freeman,  however,  is  uniformly  careful  not  to 
put  forward  any  conclusion,  without  briefly  estimating  the 
authorities,  and  stating  the  reasons  which  helped  him  towards 
its  formation.  Many  particulars  of  literary  history  and 
criticism,  the  appreciation  it  would  be  just  to  fomi  of  many 
prominent  actors  upon  the  stage  of  human  affairs,  are  still, 
and  are  likely  long  to  remain  objects  of  controversy.  Sonie 
of  these  problems  Mr.  Freeman  applies  himself  vigorously  to 
attack  and  to  solve.  His  aclyiowledged  talent  and  well- 
earned  reputation  fairly  entitle  him  to  undertake  tasks  with 
which  the  strength  of  but  few  literary  champions  is  equal 
to  contend. 

Among  these,   it  is    enough   to  mention  the   Homeric 
question,  upon   which,    perhaps  the   knottiest'  of  modern 
controversies,  Mr.   Freeman  conceives  that  he  has  worked 
out  a  decision  which  may  claim  to  be  accepted  as  final. 
The  authorship  of  the  two  epics  is,  according  to  him,  one 
and  indivisible.     Indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  Homeric  controversy  no  longer  exists.     Unfortunately 
for  this  assertion,  those  who  Would  introduce  more  or  less  of 
disintegration  into  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  cannot  be  reduced 
to  silence,  witness  the  recently  published  essay  of  Bonitz, 
and  Mr.  Paley's  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  Iliad,     Nay  more,  so  high  pitched  is  Mr.  Freeman's 
Homeric  orthodoxy,  that  he  takes  the  Attic  poets  sharply  to 
task  for  departing  from  the  canonical  authority  of  the  two 
epics  in  their  scenic  presentments  of  the  heroes  of  the  Troic 
cycle.     He  even  ventures  a  conjecture,  that  Homer,- as  a 
boy,  might  have  seen  in  the  flesh  the  much  enduring  divine 
Ulysses.     The  comparative  sketch  of  the  three  earliest  Greek 
historians,  with  which  the  third  of  these  essays  commences, 
is,  as  a  whole,  particularly  just  and  discriminative.     One 
statement,  however,  bearing  upon  the  merits  of  Thucydides, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  far  too  highly  coloured.     "  There 
is  hardly  a  problem  in  the  science  of  government,  which  the 
statesman  will  not  find,  if  not  solved,  at  any  rate  handled 
in  the  pages  of  this  universal  master."     Had  then  the  Attjc 
historian  any  conception  of  the  vast  development  and  com- 
plicated life  of  a  great  nation,  as  compared  with  the  narrower 
range  of  the  Hellenic  TroXtv,  of  the  momentous  political  and 
social  import  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  of  tiie 
manifold  perplexities  springing  from  the  interactions  and 
collisions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  ?     Mr.  Freeman, 
however,  virtually  cancels  his  transcendental  eulogium  of 
the  greatest  of  ancient  historians,  by  the  admission  that  he  is 
not  a  quite  perfect  expositor  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  his 


own  contemporaries  and  countrymen.  Everyone  capable  of 
forming  a  rational  judgment  will  side  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
refusal  to  place  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  leading  man  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  the  propagator  of  Hellenic  culture,  in  the 
same  category  with  Attila  and  Timur,  the  barbaric  autocrats 
of  savage  hordes.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  want  of 
contemporary  authorities,  and  the  many  discrepancies  occur- 
ring in  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  must  throw 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  appre- 
ciation of  Alexander's  personal  character  as  shall  meet  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  brilliant  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  rise,  the  consolidation,  and  the  universal 
spread  of  Roman  domination  forms  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy portion  of  the  present  volume.  Admitting,  however, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  virtually  admits,  that  the  imperial  phase  of 
Roman  power  was  a  necessary  evil,  or  at  all  events  the 
least  in  a  choice  of  many  evils,  the  sweeping  moral  repro- 
bation with  which  he  stigmatizes  it  loses  much  of  its  force 
and  significance.  George  Waring. 

Luis  de  Leon  und  die  spanische  Inquisition.  Von  Dr.  Fr.  II. 
Reiisch,  Professor  der  Katholischen  Theologie  an  der  Universitat  in 
Bonn. 

This  book  is  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  on  Luis  de  Leon, 
with  the  addition  of  carefully  compiled  appendices.  Its 
value  consists  in  the  minute  ai\d  accurate  account  given  of 
the  process  of  trial,  lasting  over  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  eminent  professor  of  Salamanca  was  declared 
innocent.  He  had  been  accused  by  some  jealous  rivals  in 
the  University  itself,  find  the  two  main  charges  against  him 
concerned  the  account  he  had  given  of  the  Vulgate,  and  an 
unpublished  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  was 
not  badly  treated  except  that  the  close  confinement  aflfected 
his  health,  and  he  once  complains  of  being  starved.  The  lin- 
gering five  years*  trial  was  however  suff*ering  enough  for  an 
innocent  man.  When  we  hear  that  Melchior  Cano  and  Arias 
Montano  underwent  similar  danger,  and  that  even  Saint 
Theresa  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  narrowly  escaped  it, 
we  see  what  a  tyranny  the  Inquisition  exercised,  so  that 
DoUinger  (to  whom  Reusch  dedicates  the  book)  can  say 
that  it  "  crushed  out  true  science  in  Spain.''  Bishop  Hefele 
in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  tries,  somewhat  unfairly,  to 
throw*  the  chief  blame  on  the  Monarchy  which  set  such  a 
remorseless  engine  to  work.  "When  Luis  de  Lepn  resumed 
his  lectures  at  Salamanca  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  past 
^v^  years,  but  simply  began  with  "heri  dicebamus,''  in 
which  he  has  been  copied  by  a  professor  in  a  modern 
university.  Professor  Reusch  supplies  just  the  detailed 
inquiry  into  a  special  case,  which  of  course  Llorente  could 
not  give  in  his  more  general  account,  when  writing  his  Critical 
History  of  the  Spajiish  Inquisition,  C.  W.  Boase. 


Notes  and  Intelligence, 

Mr.  Palmer  has  published  in  two  bulky  volumes  (Tnibner  and  Co.) 
further  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Nikon.  The  first  of 
these  is  taken  up  with  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Macarius,  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  who  vbited  Russia  twice :  once  during  the  supremacy  of 
Nikon,  and  once  to  take  part  in  the  synod  which  deposed  him.  The 
narrative  of  the  first  journey  was  written  after  the  return  from  the 
second,  and  therefore  is  unimpeachable  evidence  whenever-  it  tells  in 
favour  of  Nikon.  It  is  supplemented  with  extracts  from  Solovieff 
bearing  upon  the  troubles  of  Alexis'  accession  and  upon  the  Polish  war  ; 
'  the  last  is  treated  too  briefly  to  be  intelligible,  and  from  DenisofT  upon 
the  Raskolniks,  who  did  not  object  to  Nikon's  correction  of  palpable 
errors  in  the  service-books,  but  to  his  persistent  efforts  to  reduce  the 
Russian  Church  to  exacter  conformity  to  the  Greek  than  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  desired.  The  Russian  Church,  even  before 
Nikon's  reforms,  was  stricter  and  purer  than  the  Greek,  although  it 
was  yet  n^ore  ignorant,  and  had  attached  itself  to  a  number  of  acci- 
dental symbolisms  to  which  a  party  was  disposed  to  cling  in  a  spirit  of 
schismatical  nationalism.     Most  of  the  third  volume  is  taken  up  with 
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Paisius  Ligurides'  History  of  the  Deposition  of  Nikon,  now  first  pub- 
lished from  the  MS.  in  the  Synodal  Library  at  Moscow,  used  by 
Mouravieff  in  his  history. 

Mr.  Palmer  promises  to  return  to  the  subject.  When  he  does  .so  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  content  himself  with  establishing  that 
the  Russian  state  was  Erastian,  Russian  courtiers  tyrannical,  Greek 
Patriarchs  venal,  that  Nikon  had  not  a  fair  trial,  and  was  in  the  right 
in  the  special  points  in  dispute.  To  understand  the  matter  as  a  whole 
we  need  to  know  whether  a  wise  man  would  have  accepted  the  position 
in  which  Nikon  encouraged  the  Tsar  to  place  him,  whether  Nikon 
having  accepted  it  usecl  it  with  a  wise  man's  sense  of  its  danger, 
and  whether  it  is  safe  to  judge  of  the  case  so  exclusively  as  Mr.  Palmer 
seems  inclined  to  do  from  Nikon's  evidence  :  Nikon  was  doubtless  an 
honest  man,  and  Paisius  was  a  rogue,  and  almost  certainly  had  been  a 
profligate,  but  a  rogue  sometimes  sefd  more  of  a  case  than  an  honest 
man  under  persecution  who  insists  upon  the  points 'which  suit  him  till 
he  loses  sight  of  all  the  rest. 

Father  Morris  has  published  (Bums,  Oates,  &  Co.)  under  the  title  of 
Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers  a  fiist  series  of  extracts  from  family 
papers  (in  this  volume  the  Babworths,  Southcotes,  and  Tichbomes  are 
the  chief  contributors).  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  book  is  the  homely 
details  about  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Louvaine  and  the  daughter  house 
at  Bruges,  both  of  which  were  largely  peopled  by  refugees  from  England ; 
but  most  of  the  space  is  taken  up  with  instances  of  the  sordid  harassing 
persecution  for  ifear  of  which  most  of  the  English  gentry  gave  up  the 
religion  they  preferred,  and  which  most  Englishmen  would  gladly  forget 
now  that  it  has  served  its  purpose.  These  are  relieved  in  some  measure 
by  the  cheerful,  ingenious  constancy  of  the  minority,  who  escaped 
destruction  by  the  intermittent  clemency  of  the  court.  Their  memory 
would  have  been  more  attractive  if  they  had  been  less  ready  to  collect 
or  imagine  "judgments"  on  the  wretched  class  who  made ti  trade  of 
giving  effect  to  the  tyrannical  laws  enacted  to  gratify  the  fanatical 
bourgeoisie  and  parvenu  landowners,  whose  delegates  then  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

New  Publications. 
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Philology. 

Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.  The  Veda;  the  Avesta;  the 
Science  of  Language.  By  William  D wight  Whitney,  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College.  New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co.     1873. 

Scientific  intercourse  between  America  and  Europe,  and 
particularly  Germany,  is  not  so  close  and  constant  that  all 
the  American  journals,  in  the  contents  of  which  we  might  be 
interested,  can  be  expected  to  reach  us.  Professor  Whitney 
therefore  has  a  strong  claim  on  our  gratitude  for  having 
made  some  of  his  shorter  studies  accessible  to  the  public  in 
a  collected  form,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  present 
volume  may  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  will  encourage 
the  author  to  republish  in  the  same  way  some  of  his  other 
short  articles,  especially  those  on  accent  in  Sanscrit 

The  first  five  essays  in  this  volume  treat  of  the  Veda.  They 
are  better  calculated  than  any  other  work  to  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction and  help  to  beginners  in  the  study.  They  pre- 
sent with  sober  clearness  the  consolidated  results  of  scientific 
inquiry,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  indicate  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge.  In  the  first  we  have  to  notice  that  the  tenn 
staubhika  (p.  1 4)  should  be  replaced  by  uttararcika.  The  second, 
"  The  Vedic  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,"  introduces  us  to  an 
important  group  of  ancient  conceptions,  possessing  great 
interest  for  the  anthropologist,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
an  example  of  how  the  Veda  ought  to  be  explained,  by 
itself,  not  by  Indian  tradition.  The  third  article,  "  Miiller's 
History  of  Vedic  Literature,"  criticises  an  important  work  of 
Max  Miiller's  in  a  manner  at  once  generally  intelligible,  and, 
to  our  thinking,  perfectly  just.  ^Vhitney  acknowledges 
Miiller's  great  merits  in  the  warmest  terms  (p.  73)  where  he 
says  :  "  There  are  few  other  scholars  living  who  can  walk 
with  so  firm  and  confident  a  step  through  the  whole  wide- 
extended  field  of  the  Hindu  sacred  lore,  a  field  hitherto 
almost  pathless  in  its  obscurities  and  in  great  part  unattrac- 
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tive  in  its  barrenness  :'*  but  he  is  equally  decided  in  rejecting 
some  of  MuUer's  assumptions,  which  have  no  fimi  founda- 
tion in  fact,  notably  his  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Veda 
(P-  73  ^')'     I^  ^s  important  to  insist  again  and  again  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  the  chmnology  of  the  Veda,  because 
otherwise  an  unfounded  opinion  might  easily  acquire,  in  the 
course  of  years,  an  appearance  of  authority.     The  fourth 
essay,  "  The  Translation  of  the  Veda,"  discusses'a  controversy 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedic  te;ct  which  may 
now  be  considered  as  at  an  end.     The  Vedas  have  reached 
us  imbedded  in  a  dense  mass  of  native  erudition  of  various 
dates,  of  which   Sayana's  commentary  on   the  Rig-Veda 
(fourteenth  century  a.d.)  may  serve  as  a  sample.      Some 
scholars,  amongst  whom  was  the  late  Professor  Goldstiicker, 
believed  that  these  commentaries  represented  a  genuine 
ancient  tradition,  in  the  face  of  which  modem  scholarship 
could  only  listen  and  believe.     It  may  now,  however,  be 
regarded  as  established  that  an  unintemipted  tradition  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  the  Veda  has  not  existed  in 
India,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  preserved  by  these 
commentators,  and  every  one  who  studies  the  Veda  at  thfe 
present  day  takes  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  judgment  on 
the  views  of  these  Indian  philologists  as  he  would  do  in  the 
case  of  a  modem  student  in  Europe  or  America.     This  state 
of  the  case  is  set.  forth  by  Wliitney  with  clear  penetration 
that  cuts  off  from  the  adversary  all  hope  of  retreat.     The 
fifth  paper,   "  Miiller's  Rig- Veda  Translation,"  is  of  more 
special  interest.    It  is  followed  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
Avesta,  in  which  the  notices  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
are  particularly  welcome. 

Two  reviews  of  Prof  Hewitt  Key  and  Herr  Oppert  mark 
the  transition  to  works  of  a  more  general  character.  It  was 
no  very  diffiailt  task  for  Professor  Whitney  to  criticize  the 
strange  and  isolated  views  of  the  former  and  the  preten- 
tiousness of  the  latter  of  these  writers,  and  he  does  so  in  a  very 
amusing  fashion.  The  eighth  article,  "  Miiller's  Lectures 
on  Language,"  belongs  to  the  domain  of  serious  scientific 
controversy.  Whitney  does  justice  to  the  strong  points  of 
the  book,  and  praises  especially  the  admirable  skill  shown 
in  the  choice  of  examples,  but  he  speaks  with  severity  of  its 
weak  sides.  He  notices  as  a  defect  the  want  of  plan  in  the 
whole,  the  carelessness  of  many  assertions,  and  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  call  one  deduction  "  simply  and  solely  nonsense." 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  such  strong  expressions  were 
necessary :  whether  these  strictures  might  not  have  been 
worded  more  politely?  But  Whitney  has  evidently  pro- 
portioned the  violence  of  his  attack  to  the  resistance  which 
he  expected  it  to  encounter,  and  was  persuaded  that  Max 
Miiller's  popularity  in  England  would  offer  a  very  strong 
resistance  to  any  hostile  criticism.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  in 
England  Max  Miiller's  lectures  have  been  in  many  ways 
regarded  in  a  false  light.  When  we  read  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
the  Hungarian  minister  v.  Trefort,  written  on  the  i8th  of 
May,  1873,  ^^^  published  in  the  Pesth  Uoyd:  *'  My  own 
lectures  on  philology  have  become  a  school-book  in  many 
places  (in  England),''  there  is  no  room  for  any  feeliRg  but 
astonishment.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  book  less 
fitted  for  school  use  than  Miiller's  lectures.  A  school-book 
ought  to  contain  those  results  of  research  upon  whick  the 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  special  study  are  agreed, 
and  should  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  opinions  which  have  yet  to  be 
proved;  Max  Miiller,  on  the  contrary,  in  liis  lectures 
popularizes  not  the  scientific  conclusions  generally  recog- 
nised, biit  his  own  personal  views.  These  are  at  variance  on 
several  points  with  those  of  his  fellow  students ;  some  of  his 
assertions  respecting,  for  instance,  the  so-called  Turanian 
languages  or  Grimm's  law,  have  been  shown  to  be  unten- 


able; while  upon  other  points,  e,g,  mythological  interpreta- 
tions, it  is  scarcely  probable  that  opinion  will  ever  be  united. 
The  English  public  ought  to  feel  itself  indebted  to  Professor 
Whitney  for  calling  its  attention  to  this  easily  recognizable 
character  of  the  lectures.  Of  the  remaining  papers  it  may 
suffice  to  notice  two  which  are  also  of  a  polemical  character, 
directed  one  against  Schleicher's,  the  other  against  Steinthal's 
theory  of  language.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  judgment  passed 
upon  Schleicher.  As  to  the  criticism  of  Steinthal,  just  because 
I  think  more  highly  of  the  general  value  of  his  work  than 
Whitney  does,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  AVTiitney  seems 
to  me  to  have  triumphantly  refuted  the  latest  statement  of 
his  views  on  the  origin  of  language.  But  then  I  also  believe 
that  this  refutation  is  addressed  to  the  weakest  of  all  Stein- 
thal's  wTitings.  He  always  has  a  slight  mystical  metaphysical 
bias,  and  this  is  very  apparent  in  the  passages  discussed  by 
Whitney,  who  conceives  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  by 
philologists  from  either  Lazarus  or  Steinthal  is  extremely 
small.  My  own  experience  has  been  different,  and  I  must 
confess  that  in  the  course  of  syntactical  inquiries  I  have 
often  derived  very  considerable  assistance  from  the  views  of 
these  writers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes  that  Professor  Whitney's 
essays  are  both  valuable  and  suggestive.  It  would  be  well  if 
his  lectures  on  the  science  of  language  were  more  studied  in 
Europe,  as  they  doubtless  would  be  if  the  authgr  were  to 
provide  for  their  publication  in  a  convenient  abridgment. 

B.  Delbruck. 


PaUadlus  on  HuBbondrie :  edited  from  the  Unique  MS.  of  a1x>ut 
1420  A.D.  in  Colchester  Castle.  By  the  Rev.  Barton  Lodge,  M.A. 
Part  I.     (Karly  English  Text  Society.)    Triibncr  and  Co.     1872. 

As  only  the  first  part  of  this  publication  has  yet  appeared, 
we  find  no  editor's  preface  to  guide  us,  since  that  is  of  course 
reserved  for  the  present  till  the  work  shall  be  completed^ 
We  are  therefore  left  to  our  o\ni  unaided  contemplation  of 
the  portion  of  the  text  before  us.  It  is,  however,  not  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  work. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  gives  a  sufficient  account  of 
"  Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  -^miKanus,  the  author  of  a  treatise 
De  RcRustica^  in  the  form  of  a  Farmer's  Calendar,  the  various 
operations  connected  with  agriculture  and  a  rural  life  being 
arranged  in  regular  order  according  to  the  seasons  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  performed.  It  is  comprised  in  fourteen 
books  :  the  first  is  introductory  \  the  twelve  following  con- 
tain the  duties  of  the  twelve  months  in  succession,  com- 
mencing with  January;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in  eighty-five 
elegiac  couplets,  upon  the  art  of  grafting."  The  date  assigned 
to  the  work  is  the  fourth  century,  though  there  is  some 
uncertainty  on  this  point 

The  treatise  of  Palladius  seems  to  have  been  very  popular 
in  tho  Middle  Ages ;  one  mark  of  its  popularity  is  the 
English  translation  now  for  the  first  time  edited.  Nothing 
is  known  as  yet  about  the  translator,  unless  the  editor  has 
found  some  note  of  him.  Something  is  however  supplied 
by  internal  evidence,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  portion 
as  yet  published  contains  the  translation  of  the  first  book, 
which  is  introductory,  and  of  the  next  ten  books,  />.  from 
January  to  October ;  from  which  it  should  seem'  that  there 
are  but  three  books  more  to  come. 

It  is  clear  that  the  editor  has  taken  very  great  pains  with 
the  work.  The  marginal  notes,  containing  a  summary 
of  the  text,  are  very  full,  and  sometimes  give  an  almost 
complete  modem  English  rendering  of  the  old  English  verse. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  his  system  of  adding, 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  original  Latin  words  correspond- 
ing to  the  more  obscure  English  words  and  phrases.  *  This 
saves  a  great  deal  of  tiresome  reference,  and  at  the  same 
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time  brings  out  the  sense  of  the  English  very  clearly — more 
clearly  indeed  than  any  explanation  can  do.  Such  perpetual 
reference  to  the  original  must  have  been  -of  great  assistance 
to  himself,  as  it  certainly  is  to  his  readers.  The  principle  is 
perhaps  obvious  enough  ;  but  obvious  principles  are  by  no 
means  always  adopted  by  editors. 

Observing  these  instances  of  care,  it  becomes  the  more 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  ^r^^  forms  of  the  original  inanu- 
script  do  not  appear  to  have  been  followed.  We  miss  the 
italics  denoting  marks  of  abbreviation,  but  most  of  all  we 
miss  the  use  of  the  letters  u  and  v  in  their  proper  places. 
Just  as  in  Mr.  Arnold's  edition  of  Wyclifs  works,  and  just 
as  in  a  great  many  other  editions  of  old  English  texts, 
we  find  the  MS.  v  systematically  turned  into  //,  and  the  // 
into  v.  Why  is  this  ?  It  may  have  been  all  very  well  when 
the  study  of  old  English  was  in  its  infancy,  and  when  critical 
accuracy  was  unknown ;  but  why  should  this  pernicious 
system,  which  the  Early  English  Text  Society  has  done  so 
much  to  put  down,  be  any  longer  pursued  ?  We  are  not 
mere  infants,  unable  to  read  unless  the  texts  ate  manipulated 
beforehand  so  as  to  make  them  look  easier;  we  really  are 
getting  beyond  that  stage  now,  or  we  ought  to  be.  Expe- 
rience shows  what  comes  of  it;  when  Mr.  Arnold  met  with 
the -word  corftes  {y^hich.  is  but  the  old  plural  of  r^'r//)  in  his 
manuscript,  he  turned  it  into  corves ;  so  here  th^  old  English 
chenes  (for  chinks)  is  correctly  printed  chenes  at  p.  1 7,  but  at 
p.  218  the  singular  form  chene  (a  chink)  is  mistaken  for 
'  cheue^  and  then  printed  as  cha^e  I  The  misprint  cheue  would 
not  have  mattered,  as  it  would  easily  have  been  set  right ; 
but  a  word  like  chn^e  is  one  which  only  the  initiated  can 
understand,  and  must  be  a  terrible  puzzle  to  a  beginner. 
Of  course,  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  ^S.,  chei*e  may  be 
the  scribes  error,  and  if  so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  but 
it  is  very  suspicious.  If  the  MS.  is  really  written  exaciiy  as 
it  is  printed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  assigned  date  (a.d. 
1420)  can  possibly  be  right  within  half  a  century.  There  is 
something  wrong  somewhere. 

The  criticism  of  editorial  work  is  an  ungracious  task ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  editor  seems 
to  have  made  mistakes  which  are  the  result  of  mere  inexpe- 
rience.    Thus  at  p.  43  >ve  have — ; 

"  Palladii  primus  liber  explicit  :  assit  ut  unus 
Alpha  vocatus  et  0  det  mihi  Christus  homo." 

Now  any  one  accustomed  to  the  old  Leonine  verse  misses 
the  rime  in  the  first  line ;  the  last  word  should,  of  course, 
be  imus^  which  has  the'  advantage  of  making  sense  also. 
Besides  which,  unus  would  have  been  written  vnus^ 
with  initial  v.  The  author  prays  that  Christ,  who  is 
Alpha  and  Omega,  will  grant  him  to  finish  the  last 
book  as  he  has  now  finished  the  first.  Again,  in  st. 
157,  p.  40,  should  not  ^feetes  be  sectes^  as  in  the 
stanza  following  ?  So  at  p.  49  we  have  wredhed  for  wrecched, 
where  the  MS.  no  doubt  looks  like  ct;  but  as  cc  is  so 
frequently  written  like  ct  there  was  no  need  to  print  it  so. 
At  p.  1 14  it  is  suggested  that  wordes  is  an  error  for  worldes  ; 
yet  it  is  no  error,  but  merely  another  spelling ;  see  1.  32  of 
Dr.  Morris's  Genesis  and  Exodus^  and  werd  for  7vorid  five 
times  in  Havelok  the  Dane,  The  words  cree  for  eree  on  p. 
79,  and  ^r;7/;/j;f  for  ^r)7///>7/^  on  p.  127,  are  mere  printer's 
errors,  such  as  cannot  always  be  avoided.  The  emendation 
Floures  for  Floure  on  p.  148  is  wrong;  so  is  the  insertion  of 
and  in  the  fourth  line  on  p.  213  ;  and  so  is  the'  insertion  of 
a  comma  after  wonder  on  p.  7,  1.  163,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  any  glossary  to  Chaucer.  And  lastly,  to  make  an 
end  of  fault-finding,  we  may  observe  that  a  hopper  is  not  a 
small  square  field,  as  explained  on  p.  180  ;  though  perhaps 
this  is  a  mere  misprint  for  something  else,  since  the  note 
says— "Clothe   thy  hopper  (small   square  field)  with  a 


hyaena's  skin."  The  original  text  says— -"Thyne  hopre 
cloth  hienes  skynne,"  which  means — **  Let  thy  hopper-cloth 
be  a  hyaena's  skin  ;  "  where  hopper-cloth  is  a  compound  sub- 
stantive, meaning  the  cloth  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  hopper 
or  seed-basket. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  edition  is  a  good  one,  and  a 
great  gain ;  we  are  only  pointing  out  some  respects  in  which 
it  might  have  been  improved. 

It  further  appears  that  the  MS.  itself,  though  fairly  well 
spelt  on  the  whole,  is  not  always  correct ;  there  are  several 
places  where  editorial  corrections  might  have  been  made  to 
the  great  improvement  of  the  metre.  Thus  on  p.  31  sho^rlie 
{shouelle  in  MS.  ?)  should  be  shoule^  in  order  to  rime  with 
oule.  It  is  remarkable  that,  the  same  error  occurs  in  most 
editions  of  the  nursery  tale  of  Cock  Robin.  The  correct 
reading  i^  clearly,  as  noted  in  Halliwell— 

*'  I,  said  the  Owl, 
With  my  spade  and  sh(nvi?* 

The  scribe,  like  many  others,  sometimes  writes  e  for  o^  as 
clese  for  dose  (p.  27) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  0  for  e,  as  holdon 
for  holden  (p.  123) ;  loith  for  leith,  i.e.  layeth  (p.  25).    Other 
errors  are  Ereither  (p.   32)  or  Er  either  (p.  186)  instead  of 
Here  either^  i.e,  either  ot  them  ;  also  oons  for  ooties  (pp.  1 14, 
147) ;  thens  for  thennes  (p.  30) ;  een  for  eyen  (pp.  129,  133) ; 
colours  for  coloures  (p.  133);  mistakes  which  entirely  cripple 
the  rhythm,  as  they  subtract  a  syllable  from  the  lines  wherein 
they  occur.   The  necessity  of  such  emendations  is  especially 
conspicuous  at  p.  147,  where  oones^  a  dissyllable,  but  mis- 
written  ons^  is  made  to  rime  with  oon  is,  two  separate  words. 
Putting  aside  these  and  a  few  similar  drawbacks,  let  us 
proceed  to  examine  the  work  as  a  whole.     There  are  several 
things  which  contribute  to  give  it  a  high  value,  to  some  of 
which  we  now  draw  attention.     The  nature  of  the  book  is 
such  that  it  necessarily  contains  a  vast  number  of  good 
examples  of  agricultural  words,  which  are  not  always  easy  to 
find  and  are  yet  of  much  interest  to  the  linguist ;  whilst  it 
also  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  agricultural 
subjects,  mixed  up  with  several  instances  of  curious  folklore 
and  old  superstitions,  applicable  in  the  first  place  no  doubt 
to  Italy,  but  not  without  their  occasional  counterpart  in  old 
Kngland.  On  many  technical  points  its  authority  will  always 
be  worth  consulting.    But  we  ftiore  especially  wish  to  draw 
attention  here  to  one  peailiarity,  which  is  perhaps  almost 
sufficient  to  assign  to  it  an  interest  of  the  highest  character, 
and  this  is  the  excellent  commentary  which  it  will  furnish, 
if  duly  examined,  upon  the  works  of  our  famous  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.    Probably  no  more  instmctive  commentary  upon 
Chaucer's  rhythm  has  ever  appeared.    It  has  hitherto  been 
Chaucer's  misfortune  that  the  works  of  his  imitators  Occleve 
and   I^ydgate  are   such  as   to  give  us  next  to  no   help. 
They  did  not  much   succeed  in  catching  their  master's 
rhythm,  and  their  lines  frequently  halt  past  all  critical  mend- 
ing.    This  circumstance  has  cast  a  suspicion  upon  our 
great  poet's  rhythms  ;  it  has  made  them  appear,  as  it  were, 
too  artificial ;  it  has  prevented  the  critics  who  uphold  the 
smoothness  of  the  flow  of  his  lines  from  making  as  many 
converts  as  they  might  fairly  hope  to  make.     Here  however 
at  last,  and  it  is  none  too  soon,  we  are  able  to  point  to  a 
long  poem,  not  written  by  Chaucer,  the  author  of  which  really 
had  an  ear,  and  had  obtained  a  very  creditable  mastery  over 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  rhythm  which  he  adopted.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  had  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  mastered  the  metre  of  Chaucer's  Troilm  and 
Creseide,  the  "  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,"  and  the  ^  Clerkes  Tale." 
We  should  infer,  moreover,  that  he  wrote  no  liter  than 
A.D.  1400,  before  Occleve  produced  his  translation  of  JD^ 
Regimin^  Principum^  and  whilst  the  true  ring  of  the  beautiful 
seven-linQ  it^nzij^  w?is  still  well  perceived,    There  arc  a  few 
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Northern  words  scattered  through  the  poem,  such  as  inwith 
for  ivithiHy  lovyng  in  the  sense  of  praise  (p.  157),  umbigoon 
for  surrounded^  and  veer  for  the-  spring  of  the  year  (as  in 
Barbour),  which  at  once  show  that  the  translator  of  Palladius 
was  not  Chaucer,  but  some  one  who  had  at  an  early  period  of 
life  lived  in  the  North  of  England.  Yet  he  must  have  come 
South  afterwards,  and  completely  mastered  the  Midland 
dialect,  rhythm  and  all,  so  as  to  have  been'  enabled  to  re- 
produce the  language  of  Chaucer  in  all  essential  points. 
Hcncfe  the  careful  reader  will  find  probably  a  great  number 
of  Chaucerian  wprds,  since  a  cursory  examination  shows  us 
the  words  nyghtertale  (p.  33),  pomly  gray  (p.  133),  handbrede 
(p.  80 — Tyrwhitt  has  hondbrede\  arme-greet  (p.  75 — see  the 
"  Knightes  Tale"),  been  as  the  plural  oibeeyfleen  as  that  oiflea^ 
and  so  on.  .The  expression  His  eyen  steepe  in  Chaucer's 
prologue  has  reference  to  bright  eyes  ;  so  also  in  the  trans- 
lator of  Palladius,  p.  133,  we  are  told  that  horses  ought  to 
have 

Thaire  eres  shorte  and  sharpe,  thaire  e[y]en  steep[e]  ; 

where  we  dissent  from  Mr.  Lodge's  explanation  of  "  deep 
eyes,"  and  prefer  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Morris.  Again,  as 
regards  the  metre,  we  know  that  Chaucer  makes  the  final  -es 
in  the  plural  of  substantives  a  distinct  syllable,  so  that 
siverdesy  for  example,  is  a  dissyllable,  as  in 

The  brighte  swerdes  wenten  and  fro. 

In  support  of  this  we  adduce  from  the  translator  of  Palladius 
the  extraordinary  lines 

The  chenes,  holes,  pottes,  poles  mende  (p.  17) ; 
Let  rakes,  crookes,  adses,  and  bicomes  (p.  42). 

And,  of  course,  other  examples  are  to  be  found  by  the 
hundred  throughout  the  work. 

Again,  Chaucer  often  contracts  two  words  into  one  in 
certain  cases,  as  tabide  for  to  abide.  So  also  the  translator  of 
Palladius : — 

Yit  is  the  chalk  or  claylonde  for  to  eschew  (p.  29)  ; 
Ne  wicked  worme  this  catell  for  to  offende  (p.  39) ; 

where  the  metre  requires  tesc/ie^Cj  and  toffende. 

So  also  in  other  matters.  Here,  for  example,  the  c  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  counts  for  a  syllable. 

To  greece  her  vyne-knyf  for  d)rveres  deres  (p.  31) ; 
The  moldewarp  the  Grekcs  thus  pursue  (p.  34) ; 
Relaxed  bereth  vyneyerdes  grete  (p.  49)  ; 
For  moldewarpes  cattes  is  to  kepe  (p.  109). 

Here,  again,  exactly  in  Chaucer's  manner,  we  find  such 
rimes  as  arayes,  play  is  (p.  27) ;  maresy  ware  is  (p.  28); 
seedeSy  nede  is  (p.  29) ;  with  probably  half  a  hundred  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Examples  of  the  final  e  are  not  very  com- 
mon, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  poet  often  shows  great 
art  in  contriving  elisions;  still  the  following  may  be  cited. 

Yet  wene  men  that  they  wol  not  do  soo  (p.  39) ; 
The  balke,  that  thai  caUe  unered  lande  (p.  44) ; 
The  leendes  broode,  playne  bak  and  streght  (p.  129) ; 
Howe  vynes  yonge  as  olde  shal  appere  (p.  199). 

Probably  a  more  careful  search  would  reveal  a  hundred 
examples  at  least ;  though  of  course  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  scribe's  spelling  is  no  particular  guide. 
Thus  he  leaves  out  the  final  e  in  the  plural  adjective  greete^ 
and  wrongly  writes 

With  greet  cleen,  and  tailes  longe  and  wide  (p.  129) — 

which  is  mere  discord ;  whilst  he  writes  alle  for  al^  otite  for 
outy  and  atte  for  at  in  one  and  the  same  line,  viz. — 
Yf  alle  the  swarme  oute  atte  the  yates  goo  (1.  39). 

But  these  things  will  not  much  trouble  the  student  who  is 
aware  tliat  the  final  ^,  as  rightly  pronounced,  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  final  e  as  occasionally  miswritten. 

In  like  manner  on  p.  38  we  find  gutters  as  a  rime  to  fere 
is;  it  U  clearly  miswritten  for  giittcres,  a  trisyllable, 


Another  peculiarity  of  Chaucer  is  that  he  rimes  words  spelt 
exactly  alike,  if  their  significations  be  not  the  same ;  thus, 
in  1.  17  of  his  prologue,  seeke  (the  verb)  rimes  to  seeke  (plural 
adjective).  Similar  examples  in  our  new  author  abound ; 
thus  at  p.  39  stonde  (substantive)  is  paired  oflf  with  the  verb 
stondey  to  stand. 

Again,  a  final  e  is  sometimes  saved  firom  elision  in  Chaucer 
by  a  caesura,  as  in  the  "Nonne  Prestes  Tale"— 

Of  catapuce,  6r  of  gaytre  b^ryis — 

unless  (as  some  prefer)  the  casura  be  held  to  count  for  a 
syllable,  and  the  reading  be  catapus,  followed  by  a  pause ; 
however,  we  find  in  our  new  author  a  not  dissimilar  instance, 
at  p.  39— 

So  that  thou  cl^me,  and  this  litel  coste. 

But  SO  interesting  a  subject  forms  a  theme  rather  for  a  long 
essay  than  for  a  short  notice.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
by  thanking  the  editor  very  sincerely  for  the  great  pains  he 
has  evidently  bestowed  upon  what  will  probably  be  found 
hereafter  to  be  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The 
few  blemishes  we  have  pointed  out  are  not  such  as  to  detract 
much  from  its  value,  though  we  do  hope  we  may  in  future 
be  considered  as  sufficiently  grown-up  to  be  able  to  read  old 
English,  even  though  every  u  and  v  of  the  original  MS.  l^e 
retained  unaltered.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 


Tlti  Llvli  Historlarum  Bomananun  llbrl  qui  supersunt^iterum 
ediderunt  lo.  N.  Madvigius  et  lo.  L.  Ussingius.  Hauniae :  F. 
Hegel.    1873. 

For  this  second  edition  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy 
Madvig  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  Veronese 
palimpsest,  edited  by  Mommsen  in  1868,  which  contains 
portions  of  books  iii.  to  vi.  Hitherto  the  text  of  the  first 
decade  has  rested  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  corrected  in 
the  fourth  century  for  the  Symmachi  by  two  copyists  called 
Nicomachus.  This  archetype  is  lost,  but  is  represented  to  us 
by  (i)  the  Medicean  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  MS. 
once  at  Worms  and  then  used  by  Rhenanus,  (2)  a  Paris—^ 
Colbertine  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  (3)  a  Harleian  MS.  and 
Drakenborch's  Leyden  MS. — these  only  holding  the  third 
rank.  Madvig  has  calculated  that  the  original  MS.  must 
have  contained  144  letters  in  each  column,  and  this  is  the 
number  of  letters  between  words  which  have  'been  written 
twice  by  mistake  in  vi.  42,  §  12-13,  causae  libenter  faduros,  the 
eye  of  the  copyist  having  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
wrong  column.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  delicate  calcula- 
tions and  tests  which  Madvig  has  used  for  the  external 
criticism  of  the  text.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Adversaria 
Critica  he  has  g^iven  a  most  valuable  summary  of  the  causes 
of  ef-ror  in  copying  manuscripts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of 
great  service  in  emending  the  text.  The  other  means  of 
emendation  consists  in  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  matter, 
usage,  antithesis,  and  so  on,  and  it  is  here  that  Madvig's 
great  strength  lies.  Sometimes  the  two  lines  of  argument, 
external  and  internal,  coincide ;  and  sometimes  a  difficulty 
in  the  one  leads  to  closer  investigation  of  the  other,  and 
fresh  evidence  is  not  unfrequently  thus  obtained.  Questions 
of  historical  or  critical  evidence  are  too  often  treated  as  if 
the  object  were  to  convict  a  criminal,  and  it  seems  to  be 
required  that  the  evidence  should  be  such  as  a  jury  would 
accept  as  legally  sufficient.  Of  course  the  object  is  wholly 
different  in  literary  matters,  the  balance  of  probabilities 
being  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  .  The  Veronese  palimpsest, 
discovered  by  Mai,  is  independent  of  the  one  MS.  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  depended,  and  hence  its  value.  In  the 
ninth  century  some  one  partially  cleaned  away  the  old 
writing,  and  wrote  Pope  Gregory's  "  Moralia  on  Job"  on  the 
parchment  thus  obtained;  writing  materials  h^4  become  very 
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scarce,  and  the  supply  of  papyrus  from  the  East  having 
failed,  parchment  had  become  all  the  more  valuable.  Under 
the  Moralia,  however,  we  can  still  read  leaves  of  Vii^il, 
Livy,  a  Latin  translation  of  Euclid,  and  some  philosophical 
treatise!  The  text  of  Livy  in  this  palimpsest  was  copied 
from  a  different  MS.  to  that  which  the  Nicomachi  used  about 
the  same  time,  and  we  know  that  Cassiodorius  in  the  sixth 
century  had  a  text  of  Livy  independent  of  both  the  Nico- 
machean  and  the  Veronese.  Unfortunately  our  new  MS. 
is  very  badly  copied,  and  the  Nicomachean  recension  is 
much  superior  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  (says  Madvig) 
how  any  one  could  have  written  consulib.  tantissimo  for  con- 
stantissimOy  iii.,  35,  %  ox  qui  fuit  ioi  quievit^  iii.  51,  7,  or 
made  aut  alio  loco  out  of  Aio  Locutio^  v.  50,  5.  Still  it  has 
preserved  the  right  text  in  some  passages,  and  confirmed  it* 
in  others.  Thus  in  iv.  25,  4  the  present  text  has  famem 
culioribus  agrorum  iimentes^  where  something  has  been  evi- 
dently omitted ;  the  new  text  reads  Famem  quoque  ex 
pestilentia^  morbo  implicitis  culioribus  agrorum,  timentes.  In 
V.  53,  I  we  read  in  the  editions,  Sed  res  ipsa  cogif  vastam 
inccfidiis  ruinisque  relinquere  wbem,  where  the  speaker  sup- 
poses an  objection  to  what  he  has  been  saying.  Such  an 
objection  however  is  usually  prefaced  by  at,  not  by  sed; 
and  the  Veronese  MS.  prefixes  a  whole  clause,  Atenim  apparet 
quidem  [pollui  oni^iia  fiec  ullis  piaculis  expiari  posse;  sed, 
&c.  In  iv.  26,  12  we  gain  one  new  word,  Diiectus  simul 
edicitur  et  justitium,  where  there  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
about  the  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  in  iii.  56,  1 2 
toUendae  appellationis  causa,  the  last  word  is  rightly  omitted 
by  the  palimpsest.  In  v.  41,  3,  M.  Fabio  pontifice  maximo, 
the  new  MS.  gives  us  the  ancient  and  rare  name  M.  Folio, 
and  we  can  now  see  the  meaning  of  the  Medicean  MS. 
having  M,  filio.  The  Foslian  or  Folian  family  so  rarely 
occurs  that  Folio  was  easily  corrupted  into  Fabio.  In  v.  7, 
J  3  the  new  MS.  has  tum  primum  equis  suis  merere  equites 
caepenmt,  thus  confirming  a  conjecture  of  previous  editors, 
where  also  a  trace  of  the  right  reading  sur\'ives  in  the 
Medicean.  But  in  iii.  65,  i,  where  Mommsen  out  of  the 
few  letters  legible  in  the  Veronese  constructs  the  reading 
Novi  tr.  pi.  C.  M.  P.  Aricios  N.  et  L.  Atemios.  cooptavere, 
and  thinks  the  Nicomachean  text  bears  traces  of  an  his- 
torical and  not  a  mere  grammatical  interpolation,  Madvig 
with  good  reason  dissents  from  him.  These  instances 
Madvig  selects  as  being  the  most  striking,  but  in  many 
minor  points  the  value  of  our  new  and  independent  witness 
is  evident  Sometimes  the  coincidence  in  error  shows  that 
the  text  was  corrupted  before  the  fourth  century.  In  fact 
in  the  instance  given  above,  v.  41,  3,  Plutarch  must  have 
read  Fabio,  for  he  says  (Camill.  21)  c^j^ov^ict^ov  <l^afitov  tov 
apxt€pew9.  Not  a  few  of  Madvig's  previous  emendations 
receive  confirmation  from  the  Veronese  readings,  eg.  iii.  62, 
3,  id  consilii  animique  habiturus  sum  quod  vos  mihi  feceritis, 
where  Weissenbom  follows  the  Medicean  reading,  quod  vos 
milites  geritis.  Madvig's  text  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  satis-* 
factory  text  of  Livy  that  we  possess,  and  what  he  has  done 
for  the  last  decade  is  something  wonderful.  It  is  curious 
that  our  MS.  for*  the  fifth  decade  is  of  the  seventh  century 
(at  Vienna),  and  that  for  the  third  decade  of  the  eighth  (the 
Puteanus  at  Paris),  whereas  hitherto  we  have  had  nothing 
for  the  first  decade  before  the  tenth  century.  The  new  MS. 
is  probably  of  the  fourth,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
written  before  Diocletian,  since  consul  and  consules  are  repre- 
sented by  CONS*  and  CONSS',  whereas  before  the  age  of 
that  Emperor  COS*  is  the  regular  contraction.  We  may 
add  a  remark  on  one  passage  where  Madvig  has  altered  his 
note,  but  where  the  difficulty  still  remains.  In  iii.  41,  8 
the  Decemvirs  decide  that  Appius  shall  stay  at  home  to 
manage  the  city,  and  Fabius  shall  take  command  of  the 


army.  The  Decemvirs'  reason  for  this  selection  is  thus 
given :  "  Appii  violentiam  aptiorem  rati  ad  comprimendo^ 
urbanos  motus;  in  Fabio  minus  in  bono  constans  quam 
navum  in  malitia  ingenium  esse."  The  antithesis  seems  to 
require  that  Appius  was  kept  at  home  because  of  his  firm- 
ness in  keeping  down  civil  troubles,  and  Fabius  sent  to  the 
frontier  because  his  vigour  in  command  of  an  army  was 
greater  than  his  civil  courage  in  upholding  the  good  cause 
(of  the  Decemvirs'  party).  If  this  is  so,  should  we  not  read 
militia?  Naviter  pugnatum,  naviter  bellum  gerere,'and 
similar  phrases,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Livy,  while 
malitia  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Livian  word.  There  is  a 
curiously  parallel  passage  in  x.  22,  6,  where  another  Appius 
is  contrasted  for  his  civilian  powers  with  Fabius  and  Decius, 
"  viros  natos  militiae."  In  his  first  edition  Madvig  inclined 
to  omit  in  bofw ;  now  he  thinks  Livy  has  confused  the 
different  views  in  his  mode  of  statement,  but  does  not 
suggest  any  emendation.  What  "constans"  means  is  clear 
from  iii.  46,  4,  neque  decem\'iKO  constantiam  defore.  In 
the  next  paragraph  Liv}'  gives  his  own  view  of  Fabius,  but 
the  word  "  rati''  shows  that  in  the  first  sentence  he  is  only 
stating  the  Decemvirs'  view.  "  Once,"  says  I-i vy,  he  was 
equally  excellent  at  home  and  abroad — domi  militiaeque  ; 
now  he  had  assimilated  himself  to  Appius  as  far  as  he  could, 
/>.  but  was  not*  quite  firm  enough  for  the  Decemvirs  to 
entrust  him  with  the  control  of  the  city. 

C.    W.    BOASF.. 


FerraU  and  Bepp's  Danish-Norse-Bn^lish  Dictionary*  [F,  o^ 
R,*s  dansk'norsk-engelsk  Ordbog.  Fjerde  forogede  Udgofe  vtd  A. 
Larsen.']     Gyldendal:  Copenhagen.    1873. 

Here  for  the  first  time  English  students  are  presented  with 
a  classified  list  of  Norse  words  ^nd  idioms.  l*hat  is  the  first 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  larsen's  edition  of  FerraU  and  Repp. 
Hitherto  that  useftil  and  time-honoured  work  has  only  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Danish- English  Dictionary.  It  is  an  immense 
advantage,  this  addition  alone  ;  the  enonnous  strides  taken 
by  the  Norwegian  literature,  the*  great  importance  of  the 
works  of  Norse  waiters  in  our  day,  and  the  peculiar  northern 
individuality  of  those  works,  unite  to  make  a  Norwegian 
section  in  the  one  great  Danish-English  Dictionar}'  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Norse  words  here  are  plainly  marked  with  *; 
and  a  ^less  obvious,  but  still  valuable  contribution  to  the 
completeness  of  the  work  is  made  in  the  selection  of  exclu- 
sively Danish  idioms,  marked  with  f*  The  style  of  printing 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  previous  editions ;  the  indi- 
vidual articles  are  far  more  modem  and  copious,  and  the 
spelling  is  corrected  so  as  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  improvements  in  orthography. 

A  Danish  dictionary  in  the  present  day  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  very  empirical  thing  at  best.  Probably  no  language  in 
Europe  has  an  orthography  so  thoroughly  unsettled  as  the 
Dano-Norwegian  has.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  the 
literature  were  sweltering  in  a  chaos  of  bad  spelling,  without 
aim  or  hope.  No  two  authors  agree  in  form ;  a  page  of 
Ibsen  differs  from  a  page  of  Bjomson  and  both  firom  one  of 
Paludan-Miiller.  Even  the  newspapers  preserve  their  in- 
dependence ;  Fc^relandet  is  not  at  all  like  Berlingske^  and 
Da^ladet  can  be  instantly  distinguished  from  Morgenbladet, 
One's  friends,  with  perfect  indifference,  address  one  as 
"Kjaere  Herr — ,"  or  as  "  Ksere  herr — ,"  and  date  from 
Kristiania  or  Christiania,  from  Kjobenhavn  or  Kobenhavti, 
as  their  own  judgment  dictates — a  condition  of  things  in 
the  highest  degree  anomalous  and  almost  incredible ! 

A  point  or  two  of  firm  land  gives  hope  of  a  settled  oitho- 
graphy  in  the  future.  Long  ago  Rask  suggested  that  the 
spelling  of  Danish  words  should  be  modified  in  a  phonetic 
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direction,  and  should  more  and  more  assimilate  itself  to  the 
kindred  Swedish  spelling,  which  has  already  become  fixed. 
The  influential  and  learned,  but  somewhat  narrow-minded 
Molbech  opposed  Rask  with  vigour,  and  the  movement  made 
little  way.  It  was  not  till  1 869  that  a  determined  effort  was 
again  made  to  settle  the  floating  orthography  into  a  distinct 
mould,  approximating  the  Swedish  as  closely  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  at  Stockholm  in  that 
year,  attended  by  eminent  scholars  from  Copenhagen,  Lund, 
Stockholm,  Up>sala,  and  Christiania,  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing together  to  this  end.  Among  the  delegates  were  Pro- 
fessor Malmstrom,  the  linguist  J.  Lokke,  Ibsen  the  poet,  and 
the  antiquarian  Svend  Grundtvig.  The  rules  laid  down  by 
that  meeting  form  the  basis  of  a  reformed  orthography,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  suggestions  of  those 
scholars  are  being  rapidly  adopted. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  progress  made  in  this 
direction  is  afforded  by  the  book  now  under  review.  We 
have  before  us,  side  by  side  with  the  new  work,  an  old 
edition  of  the  same  dictionary  brought  out  byMariboe  in  186 1. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  some  of  the  changes  made. 
In  the  first  place  the  letter  Q  is  dropped,  and  all  words 
which  might  be  looked  for  under  it  are  found  under  K.  At 
the  same  time  the  letter  C  has  almost  disappeared,  being 
merged  in  all  possible  cases  into  K.  We  notice  that  such 
words  as  China,  Chor,  retain  the  C.  Some  writers  are 
rathless  in  their  destruction  of  this  letter ;  Ibsen  (in 
Kjcsrlighedens  Komedie)  writes  Kinesemur  (for  Chinese- 
muur). 

The  last  quoted  word  brings  us  to  another  innovation. 
This  new  dictionary  rejects  double  vowels  when  the  second 
is  mute.  Huus  in  Mariboe  is  Hus  in  Larsen.  Of  like 
significance  is  what  is  called  the  supporting  e,  a  dumb  letter 
following  a  vowel,  as  in  doe;  the  new  dictionary,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Stockholm  meeting,  spells 
that  verb  do.  An  objection  occurs  to  us  here  on  the  ground 
of  confusion  of  meaning.  In  the  present  tense,  han  doer  be- 
comes han  dor  (he  dies),  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
noun  Dor  (door),  especially  if  we  drop  the  noun-capital  after 
the  extreme  fashion  of  Ibsen  and  others. 

The  mute y  is  dropped  in  the  new  edition,  a  change  which 
gready  helps  to  approximate  the  language  to  Swedish  in 
appearance.  Gjore  becomes  gore  (Swed.  gord).  Among 
minor  alterations  may  be  noticed  the  universal  adoption  of 
cj  and  e;  instead  of  ^V  and  «.  For  example  Floiten  in  Mariboe 
is  Ftojten  in  Larsen.  All  foreign  words  remain  in  a  terrible 
state  of  confusion,  but  some  phonetic  changes  of  great  impor- 
tance are  made.  The  old-fashioned  Capitaine  is  hardly  to  be 
recognized  under  its  new  dress  of  Kaptejn,  Among  words  of 
foreign  extraction  we  miss  several  in  constant  use.  We  fail 
to  discover  Ekko,  for  instance,  nor  is  it  given  under  Echo, 
yet  surely  it  is  quite  as  much  in  use  as  the  ojd-fashioned 
Genlyd, 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  reforms  Hr.  Larsen  has  fol- 
lowed the  suggestions  of  the  Stockholm  meeting.  He  has 
not  been  bold  enough,  however,  to  adopt  other  modifica- 
tions of  no  less  importance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use 
of  Gothic  letters  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  Sweden, 
and  by  no  means  universal  in  Denmark.  Two  prominent 
Copenhagen  newspapers,  Fcedrelandet  and  Illustreret  Tidende, 
have  long  been  printed  in  Latin  type,  and  so  are  many  of  the 
best  books.  •  It  was  desired  at  Stockholm  that  the  Dano- 
Norwegian  language  should  wholly  drop  the  Gothic  letters,  but 
Larsen  has  continued  their  use.  It  was  further  proposed  to 
drop  the  use  of  capital  letters  for  nouns,  which  according  to 
Rask  was  not  general  in  Denmark  till  about  i  700,  and 
which  is  unknown  in  Swedish.  The  poet  Ibsen  alone  has 
been  consistent  in    carrying  out  this  suggestion.     It  was 


fiirther  proposed  that  where  a  was  of  no  more  value  than  e^ 
e  should  be  substituted.  Ibsen  spells  Freest,  presty  but  he  is 
again  alone  in  this  practice. 

A  more  important  suggestion  was  that  the  sign  5,  having 
the  power  of  a  broad  0  in  English,  should  be  adopted  from 
the  Swedish  in  exchange  for  the  aa  now  in  use.  It  appears 
that  the  Danish  language  has  repeatedly  flirted  with  the  a. 
Rydqvist,  the  Swedish  philologist,  believes  that  it  was  origi- 
nally borrowed  by  Sweden  from  old  Danish  MSS.  This 
legendary  origin  has  given  the  sign  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pan-Scandinavian  party,  and  the  use  of  it  is  almost  a 
shibboleth  with  them.  Larsen  rejects  it.  He  also  retains 
the  mute  d  and  h,  and  the  letter  x.  The  mute  final  d  no 
reformer,  not  even  Ibsen,  has  had  the  courage  to  drop, 
though  the  Stockholm  meeting,  in  its  unflinching  rectitude, 
recommended  this  also. 

Mr.  Larsen  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lokke, 
the  well-known  Norwegian  linguist,  in  his  labour  of  revision, 
and  this  adds  no  little  to  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  details,  for  Mr.  Lokke  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  all  matters  connected  with  Scandinavian  philology.  We 
heartily  recommend  this  new  dictionary  to  the  attention  of 
scholars  and  travellers.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Correspondence, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Berlin,  97th  July,  1873. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  dated  Bombay,  19th  April,  and  published  in  your 
number  of  June  14th  (No.  74,  p.  237),  Professor  R.  G. 'Bhandarkar  com- 
plains of  my  inattention  to  one  of  his  statements  with  regard  to  the  age 
of  PtUaAjali,  as  manifested  in  my  letter  of  the  25th  February,  published 
in  your  number  of  March  isth  (No.  68,  p.  118).  I  beg  first  to  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Bhandarkar  (as  well  as  that  of  your  readers)  to  the 
simple  fact  that  I  could  not  possibly  advert  at  that  time  to  the  reiterated 
statement  of  his  opinions  as  contained  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  of 
February  last,  p.  59  ;  for.the  February  number  of  that  valuable  periodical 
did  not  reach  Berlin  before  the  3rd  March.  If,  further,  I  did  not  pay 
the  attention  due  in  Mr.  Bhandarkar's  eyes  to  the  frst  statement  of  his 
views  (in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  October,  1872,  p.  300)  it  is  certainly  not 
because  I  **  did  not  see"  that  those  two  passages  of  the  Mahabhashya,  of 
which  he  there  treats,  **are  distinct  "  ("still  Prof.  Weber  does  not  see 
that  they  are  distinct  passages.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could 
be  so  "),  but  merely  because  I  could  not  at  all  attach  to  that  passage 
treating  on  the  '*  sacrificing  for  Pushpamitra  "  the  same  value  as  he  does. 
On  the  very  day  before  he  wrote  to  you,  the  1 8th  April,  I  addressed  a 
long  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  editor  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  which  will 
probably  soon  be  published  in  its  columns,  and  in  which  I  have  treated 
the  whole  question  anew  with  direct  reference  to  that  singular  passage, 
answering  all  the  different  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Bhandarkar  on  it 
and  on  similar  points.  In  referring  to  it  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
be  interested  in  the  subject,  I  beg  to  call  their  attention  also  before- 
hand to  a  somewhat  extensive  dissertation  on  the  MahAbhdshya  itself, 
which  is  now  in  the  course  of  printing  in  vol.  xiii.  of  my  Indische 
Studien,  and  in  the  introduction  of  which  I  have  surveyed  again,  even 
more  fully,  the  present  state  of  the  researches  on  the  age  of  that  work. 

As  I  stated  at  the  end  of  my  former  letter  to  you,  on  Professor  BUhler*s 
authority,  that  "  the  Jainas  spell  the  name  of  the  Indian  king  in  question 
in  their  Magadhi-texts  PupphavcL\\X.z.,  which  gives  Pushpamitra  as  the 
right  form,"  I  would  add  now,  that  according  tp  a  later  statement  from 
the  same  source,  received  May  the  17th,  it  is  but  Merutunga  in  his 
Vicara^reni  who  reads  thus,  whereas  the  text  itself,  on  which  his  com- 
mentary runs,  has  /V2jamitta,  and  this  is  the  reading  also  of  four 
other  texts.  The  form  PushyansA\x2k  regains,  therefore,  its  former 
plausibility ;  as  a  Adhshatra-nzmt  it  has  indeed  more  appearance  of 
being  the  true  form  of  the  name,  than  the  rather  insignificant  form 
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IhtsApa-mitn.     Moreover,  the  predecessor  of  the  king  also  is  called  by 
the  Buddhists  /^Ay<jdharman.  x  A.  Weber. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

An  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  will  hold  its  sittings  in  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  from  the  ist  till  the  9th  of 
September  next.  Its  purpose  is  to  create  personal  relations  among  men 
interested  in  Oriental  affairs.  The  following  subjects  have  been  set 
down  for  discussion  : — i .  What  portions  of  Japanese  literature  would  it 
be  most  usefid  to  translate  at  this  moment,  and  what  are  the  philo- 
logical resources  for  undertaking  the  publication  ?  2.  Would  it  not  be 
useful  to  establish  a  uniform  orthography  for  the  transcription  in  Europe 
of  all  Japanese  texts  ?  3.  What  are  the  documents  of  a  nature  to 
fiicilitate  the  understanding  of  the  special  scientific,  literary,  and  in- 
dustrial works  of  the  Japanese?  4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  actual 
movement  of  Japanese  civilization,  and  of  its  relations  with  European 
civilization  ?  j.  What  are  the  characters  of  Japanese  art  at  the  different 
epochs,  and  what  method  is  to  be  followed  for  studying  them  ?  6.  In 
what  measure  has  actual  Japanese  literature,  strongly  saturated  as  it  is 
with  European  ideas,  interest  for  Europe  ?  and  may  it  be  thought  that 
the  progress  realized  by  the  Japanese  savants  will  be  of  a  nature  to 
contribute  to  the  scientific  movement  of  the  Eastern  nations  ?  The 
subscription  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  Congress  is  fixed  at  twelve 
francs.  The  offices  of  the  Congress  are  49,  Ruedo^  Rennes,  Paris. — 
Pall  Mali  GazeUe. 

We  learn  that  Prof.  Summers,  who  has  engaged  himself  to  the  Edu- 
cational Board  of  Japan,  and  is  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
country,  will  continue  to  edit  the  Phoinix^  which  will  for  the  future  be 
published  at  Yokohama.  The  next  number  will  not  be  issued  before 
January,  1874. 
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Cniapman'B  Drainatic  Worka     3  vols.    Ixindon:   John  Pearson, 

York  Street,  Covent  Garden.     1873. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  why  Chapman's  plays  have  only 
now  been  collected  and  published  in  a  complete  fonnfor  the 
first  time.  His  fame  as  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  would 
have  justified  a  far  earlier  edition  in  the  half  century  which 
has  reprinted  the  plays  of  Middleton  and  Lilly,  Greene  and 
Peele.  The  reason  of  this  tardy  justice  done  to  Chapman 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  his  own  work.  Of  all  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  he  is  the  least  attractive  at  first  sight 
Though  some  of  his  comedies  are  well  conceived  and  carried 
through,  yet  as  a  tragedian  he  was  unable  to  construct  a 
plot  or  to  work  out  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down  with 
lucidity.  In  his  management  of  motives,  that  all  important 
portion  of  the  plajnvrighfs  art,  he  was  singularly  clumsy,  and 
his  most  highly  studied  dramas  have,  broadly  speaking,  no 
action  or  progression  whatsoever.  They  consist  of  a  con- 
geries of  isolated  scenes.  Then  again  he  never  knew  when 
to  stop  in  a  speech  or  how  to  arrange  his  matter  so  as  to 
present  it  with  dramatic  vividness.  The  fourth  act  of  ByrarCs 
C(mspir€uyy  for  example,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  queen's 
address  to  an  ambassador  and  his  answer,  both  reported  by 
a  third  person.  Nor  could  Chapman  create  characters. 
His  comedies,  it  is  true,  are  full  of  sparkling  humours  well 
sustained  ;  but  the  single  serious  character  which  appears 
with  any  vividness  is  that  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  and  Duke 
Byron — ^for  these  are  practically  the  same  man,  and  presu- 
mably either  Chapman  himself  or  else  his  ideal  of  what  a  hero 
of  romance  should  be.  His  language  too  is  very  unequal.  He 
could  not  distinguish  between  poetry  and  rhetoric,  passion 
and  bombast,  so  that  some  of  his  finest  sayings  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  accident  Whole  passages  of  philosophical 
reflection  or  political  speculation,  well  suited  enough  to  an 
essay  or  discourse,  occur  in  plays  the  very  life  of  which 
ought  to  be  action.  The  Elizabethan  age,  rich  in  men  of 
incomplete  genius,  whose  splendid  gifts  were  under  no 
control,  and  whose  works  of  art  were  a  rough  mixture  of 
dross  and  precious  metal,  produced  no  poet  more  worthy 
than  Chapman  of  his  own  description  of  those 


'*  That  have  strange  gifts  in  nature,  but  no  soul 
Diffused  quite  through,  to  make  them  all  a  piece. 


>t 


Such  a  poet  could  never  be  popular,  especially  when  his  plays 
are  neither  romantic  nor  sensational,  but  crammed  with 
weighty  thoughts  and  tedious  dissertations.  Meanwhile  Chap- 
man has  been  called  a ''  poet's  poet; ''  and  this  title  of  honour 
he  emphatically  deserves.  Those  who  are  not  rebuffed  by 
his  clumsiness,  dryness,  imreadableness,  and  bombast,  will 
be  repaid  by  the  splendour  of  special  passages,  by  the  "  full 
and  heightened  style "  which  Webster  celebrated,  by  the 
beauty  and  rarity  of  occasional  images,  and  by  sentences  of 
the  pithiest  and  tersest  English.  Shelley,  it  is  well  known, 
immortalised  the  following  four  lines  from  Byrof^s  Conspiracy 
by  placing  them  on  the  title-page  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam : 

"There  is  no  danger  to  a  man,  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is :  there's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge  ;  neither  is  it  Uwfiil 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law." 

In  the  speech  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  occurs  a 
passage  of  brilliant  bravado : 

"  I  am  a  nobler  substance  than  the  stars, 
And  shall  the  baser  overrule  the  better  ? 
Or  are  they  better,  since  they  are  the  bigger  ? 
I  have  a  will,  and  faculties  of  choice 
To  do  or  not  to  do  ;  and  reason  why 
I  do  or  not  do  this :  the  stars  have  none ; 
They  know  not  why  they^shine  more  than  this  taper. 
Nor  how  they  work  nor  what." 

Much  excellent  criticism  as  well  as  sound  philosophy  occurs 
by  way  of  illustration  in  the  mouths  of  the  unlikeliest  person- 
ages. Montsurry,  in  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  (TAmbois^  well 
defines  a  poet's  art  in  the' choice  of  diction  : 

**  Worthiest  poets 
Shun  common  and  plebeian  forms  of  speech, 
Every  illiberal  and  affected  phrase, 
To  clothe  their  matter  ;  and  together  tie 
Matter  and  form  with  art  and  decency.'' 

In  the  same  play  the  theatre  is  defended  on  good  grounds  : 

"  Men  thither  come  to  laugh  and  feed  fool-fot, 
Check  at  all  goodness  there  as  being  proftmed : 
When  wheresoever  goodness  comes,  she  makes 
The  place  still  sacred,  though  with  other  feet 
Never  so  much  'tis  scandalled  and  polluted." 

The  description  of  Envy  (vol.  ii.  p.  21),  the  character  of 
Byron  (vol.  ii.  p.  189),  the  simile  of  an  oak  tree  torn  by 
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tempest  (vol.  ii.  p.  24),  the  picture  drawn  by  D'Ambois  of  a 
scoundrel  to  his  face  (vol.  ii.  p.  59),  King  Henry's  medita- 
tions on  the  duties  and  the  toils  of  sovereignty  (vol.  ii. 
p.  284),  the  panegyric  of  passionate  Love  in  the  comedy  of 
All  Fools  (vol.  i  p.  117),  Tamyra's  invocation  of  the  powers 
of  night  and  silence  (vol.  ii.  p.  33),  Cato's  meditations  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  legality  of  suicide  in  the 
tragedy  of  Qzsar  and  Pompey  (vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  177,  191), 
are  all  of  them  passages  of  noble  poetry  too  long  to  quote. 
The  fault  of  Chapman  is  that  some  of  his  best  thoughts  and 
images  are  conveyed  with  a  fulness  of  exposition  that  is 
more  suited  to  an  orator  than  a  dramatist.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  suggesting :  he  must  needs  dilate.  Yet  he  can  at 
times  be  as  terse  as  the  most  sententious  epigrammatist. 
Here  are  some  examples : 


Or; 


Or: 


•*  How  blind  is  pride  !    What  eagles  we  are  still 

In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men, 
•    What  beetles  in  our  own ! " 

"  Treason  hath  blistered  heels  ;  dishonest  things 
Have  bitter  rivers,  though  delicious  springs. 

"  I  fear  him  strangely  ;  his  advancM  valour 
Is  like  a  spirit  raised  without  a  circle, 
Endangering  him  that  ignorantly  raised  him." 


This  brings  the  whole  character  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  forcibly 
before  us.  In  the  same  way  Chapman,  when  he  chooses, 
can  draw  a  striking  picture  in  a  few  words.  He  speaks  of 
"Saxon  lansknechts  and  brunt  bearing  Switzers."  He 
describes  a  river  rushing  violently : 

*'  His  foaming  back 
L,oaded  with  cattle  and  with  stacks  of  com." 

The  following  simile  of  the  lull  before  a  storm  is  unsur- 
passable : 

"  Here's  nought  but  whispering  with  us  :  like  a  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  when  the  silent  air 
Lays  her  soft  ear  close  to  the  earth  to  hearken 
For  that  she  fears  steals  on  to  ravish  her." 

Such  are  the  pearls  of  poetry  scattered  freely  up  and  down 
the  plays  of  Chapman,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  will  always 
be  read  by  true  lovers  of  art  Speaking  generally,  the  style 
of  Chapman  forms  a  link  of  connection  between  that  of 
Marlowe  and  that  of  Jonson.  It  combines  the  ruffling 
extravagance  of  the  one  with  the  ponderousness  of  the 
other,  Marlowe's  fire  with  Jonson's  learning.  But  Chapman 
was  not  a  poet  in  the  same  sense  as  Marlowe :  the  com- 
parison of  their  several  contributions  to  Hero  attd  Leander 
shows  this.  Nor  again  was  he  as  a  dramatist  on  a  level 
with  the  author  of  Volpone, 

Reckoned  merely  as  plays,  his  comedies  are  superior  to 
his  tragedies.  All  Foolsy  for  example,  has  the  merit  of 
perpetual  motion  in  its  quickly  gliding  scenes  and  inter- 
mingled interests.  May-Day  is  rapid  in  the  same  style  and 
full  of  incident  A  Widow's  Tears  is  the  old  tale  of  the 
Ephesian  matron — borrowed  from  Petronius  and  somewhat 
{spoiled  by  a  double  plot  The  conclusion  is  not  well 
worked  out  Tharsalio's  conquest  of  Eudora  and  the  turning 
of  the  tables  by  C}-nthia  upon  Lysander  are  not  in  any  true 
dramatic  sense  accounted  for.  It  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  same  weakness  of  constnicrion  underlies  the  plot  of 
All  Fools.  Marcantanio  is  such  an  indulgent  father  that  no 
reason  is  shown  why  Fortunio  should  not  marry  Bellanora. 
Yet  these  comedies  as  well  as  Monsieur  d' Olive  and  The 
Gentleman  Usher  are  fully  up  to  the  Elizabethan  standard  of 
the  comedy  of  humour  and  intrigue,  as  distinguished  both 
from  the  grave  comedy  of  Massinger  and  Jonson  and  also 
from  the  imaginative  pleasure-plays  of  Shakspere  and 
Fletcher.  They  rank  well  with  similar  compositions  by 
Marston,  Middleton,  Heywood,  and  Decker,  and  are  dis- 


tinguished by  truly  laughable  scenes  in  which  the  manners 
of  the  time  are  mimicked.  The  same  cannot  be  said  about 
Chapman's  tragedies.  Here  his  want  of  constructive  faculty, 
and  his  inability  to  select  a  truly  dramatic  story  or  to  present . 
his  subject  in  any  spirit-moving  fashion,  place  him  as  a  play- 
wright below  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  not  to  mention  such  rare 
masters  of  their  art  as  Ford  and  Webster.  Casarand  Pompey 
is  a  stationary  series  of  heavy  scenes  **out  of  whose  events," 
to  quote  the  title-page,  "  is  evicted  this  proposition  :  only  a 
just  man  is  a  free  man."  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany 
is  a  tissue  of  plots  and  poisonings,  with  a  most  unfortunate 
incident  for  its  central  point,  the  mixed  atrocity,  na'ivet^,  and 
indelicacy  of  which  could  have  occupied  none  but  a  semi- 
barbarous  playwright  through  five  acts  of  elaborate  dulness. 
The  four  plays  from  French  history,  Bussy  d'Ambois^  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  d^AmboiSy  Byron* s  Conspiracy^  and  Byron's 
Tragedy y  though  scarcely  better  put  together  than  Chapman's 
other  dramas,  occupy  a  higher  place  because  of  the  fine 
poetry  and  deep  thought  with  which  he  has  adorned  them, 
and  because  they  set  forth  one  eminently  dramatic  person- 
ality. In  Bussy  d'Ambois  and  the  Duke  Byron,  Chapman 
has  realized  the  character  of  a  brave  and  heroic  soldier, 
strong  to  dare  but  little  apt  to  suffer,  gifted  with  dazzling 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  quick,  passionate,  and  finely 
tempered,  but  so  overweighted  with  self-confidence  and 
conceit  that  he  reaches  forward  to  impossibilities  and  allows 
himself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  inferior  natures.  The 
failure  of  both  these  men  is  the  complement  of  their  success. 
The  passion  for  fame  which  impelled  them  to  illustrious 
action  degenerates  into  a  mad  thirst  for  glory,  and  their  self- 
esteem  becomes  mere  swaggering  self-laudarion.  Byron 
describes  himself  well  enough  in  these  lines  : 

**  Happy  Semele 
That  died  compressed  with  glory  I     Happiness 
Denies  comparison  of  less  or  more ; 
And,  not  at  most,  is  nothing.     Like  the  shaft 
Shot  at  the  sun  by  angry  Hercules, 
And  into  shivers  by  the  thunder  broken, 
WiU  I  be  if  I  burst." 

This  is  in  the  style  of  Marlowe's  heroes ;  none  of  our  drama- 
tists have  understood  better  than  Marlowe  and  than  Chap- 
man the  allurements  of  inordinate  passions — generous  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  like  the  thirst  for  knowledge  in  Faustus  or 
the  desire  of  empire  in  Tambiu-laine,  driven  to  extravagance. 
Bussy  d'Ambois  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  Byron  :  but  he 
excites  more  sympathy,  for  a  chivalrous  gentleness  is  blent 
in  his  nature  with  fiery  force  ;  he  loves  too,  and  combines 
the  culture  of  a  scholar  with  the  courage  of  a  paladin. 
Buss/s  brother  Clermont  is  a  third  spirit  of  the  same  type, 
but  differenced  by  greater  modesty  and  caution.  In  de- 
scribing this  hero  after  his  own  heart  Chapman  indulges  us 
with  some  of  his  most  glittering  hyperboles  : 

**  What  spirit  breathes  thus  in  this  more  than  man. 
Turns  nesh  to  air  possessed,  and  in  a  storm 
Tears  men  about  the  field  like  autumn  leaves  ?  " 

And  so  on  through  a  score  of  sounding  lines  until : 

**  All  motion  spent. 
His  fixed  eyes  cast  a  blaze  of  such  disdain, 
All  stood  and  stared,  and  imtouched  let  him  lie 
As  something  sacred  fallen  out  of  the  sky." 

When  in  their  several  tragedies,  D'Ambois  is  muidered  and 
Byron  is  executed  for  high  treason,  Chapman  makes  both 
of  them  to  die  raving  in  "  King  Cambyses*  vein,"  and 
pouring  forth  such  frothy  praises  of  themselves  as  would 
be  fulsome  even  in  a  paid  panegyrist.  Thus  he  enfeebles 
the  effect  of  characters  outlined  with  boldness  and  sus- 
tained with  enthusiasm.  We  cannot  but  feel  after  closing 
his  best  tragedy  that  Dryden  was  justified  in  wishing  ^  to 
bum  a   D'Ambois  anmially  to   the  memory  of  Jonson,"* 
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and  that  D'Urfey  did  not  underrate  its  "intolerable  fus- 
tian." We  should  have  been  losers  in  a  purely  literary 
sense  by  the  destruction  of  any  of  Chapman's  work,  since 
it  is  singularly  characteristic  of  his  age ;  but  if  there  was 
a  danger  in  Diyden's  days  of  playwrights  being  led  to 
imitate  his  blustering  style  without  a  full  share  of  his  in- 
tellect, the  sacrifice  of  Bussy  d'Arnbois  and  of  Byron  too 
for  that  matter  would  have  been  a  benefit  It  is,  however, 
not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  Dryden  rebuking  the  old  poet 
who  swayed  the  republic  of  letters  in  the  age  of  James  I. 
much  after  the  fashion  of  his  own  dictatorship  in  that  of 
Charles  II.  for  faults  so  very  like  his  own — "  glaring  colours," 
"dwarfish  thought  dressed  up  in  gigantic  words,"  "gross 
hyperbole,"  '*a  hideous  mingle  of  false  poetry  and  true 
nonsense,"  &c  Chapman,  revered  as  the  translator  of 
Homer,  as  a  true  philosopher,  and  as  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  became  in  his 
later  years  a  sort  of  oracle  to  rising  men  of  letters.  "He 
was  a  person,"  says  Wood,  "of  most  reverend  aspect, 
religious  and  temperate,  qualities  rarely  meeting  in  a  poet." 
Oldys  adds  that  "he  preserved  in  his  own  person  the 
dignity  of  Poetry,  which  he  compared  to  the  flower  of  the 
sun,  that  disdains  to  open  its  leaves  to  the  eyes  of  a 
smoking  taper."  -He  was  associated  in  dramatic  labour 
with  some  of  the  best  playwrights  of  the  day,  with  Jonson 
and  Marston  and  Decker  and  Shirley.  Jonson  told 
Drumraond  at  Hawthomden  that  he  "loved  Chapman," 
and  that  "  next  himself  only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could 
make  a  Masque." 

The  principle  upon  which  this  edition  has  been  made  is, 
to  quote  the  preface,  "  the  facsimile  principle,  a  perfectly 
intelligible  and  reasonable  one,  if  carried  out  with  unde- 
viating  uniformity."  Intelligible  no  doubt  this  principle 
must  be ;  but  whether  it  be  reasonable,  in  presenting  the 
works  of  an  old  poet  to  the  public,  and  not  to  a  learned 
society  of  antiquarian  scholars,  may  admit  of  question;  and 
no  one  caji  say  whether  it  has  been  carried  out  with 
uniformity  without  collating  all  the  blunders  of  the  in- 
famously printed  originals.  In  short  it  is  impossible  to 
help  regretting  that  the  editors  have  bestowed  pains  upon 
reproducing  the  misprints,  bad  punctuation,  and  confusions 
of  the  old  copies,  which  might  have  been  better  applied  to 
restitution  of  the  text.  I  am  as  adverse  as  anyone  to  tlie 
principle  of  unacknowledged  conjectural  emendations ;  but 
1  do  not  see  why  misspellings  of  names,  mistakes  in  the 
dramatis  personae,  and  inversions  of  letters  should  be  reli- 
giously preserved.  The  follo^ving  passage  chosen  at  random 
from  May-Day  is  wholly  unintelligible : — 

"a  friendlesse  stranger 
(Exild  his  native  countrey,  to  remnine 
Thrall  to  the  mercy  of  such  unknowne  miads 
As  fortune  makes  the  inilers  of  my  life)." 

Chapman,  at  the  best  of  times  a  tedious  author  to  read, 
becomes  painfully  wearisome  when  we  have  lo  wade  through 
pages  of  queer  spelling,  without  divisions  into  scenes, 
without  a  list  of  characters,  and  frequentiy  with  a  most 
ridiculous  shuffling  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  speeches 
are  assigned.  If  Chapman  really  "supervised  in  many 
cases  the  publication  of  the  original  text,"  as  his  editors 
believe,  he  must  have  had  a  patient  soul  and  a  singularly 
low  standard  of  typographical  accuracy.  In  all  other 
respects  the  edition  is  satisfactory.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  printing,  paper,  and  binding  that  could  impart 
the  agreeable  appearance  of  a  genuine  old  book.  The 
memoir  is  as  complete  as  the  life  of  a  poet  of  that  age  can 
ever  be  expected  to  be,  and  good  sense  has  been  shown 
by  its  author  in  the  copious  extracts  from  Chapman's 
critics  which  he  supplies,  J.  A.  Symonds. 


MythB  and  Msrthmakenk  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions  interpreted 
by  Comparative  Mythology.  By  JohnFiske,  M.A.,  LL.B.  London: 
Triibner  and  Co. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  above  compilation,  which 
is,  as  its  author  calls  it,  *'  a  somewhat  rambling  and  unsys- 
tematic series  of  papers,"  is  intended  for  the  professional 
student  or  the  general  reader. 

Mr.  Fiske  himself  has  the  latter  in  view  when  he  says  in 
his  preface,  "  I  have  not  attempted  to  review  otherwise  than 
incidentally  the  works  of  Grimm,  Miiller,  Kuhn,  Brdal, 
Dasent,  and  Tylor,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  have  added  any- 
thing of  consequence,  save  now  and  then  some  bit  of  ex- 
planatory comment,  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  labours  of 
these  scholars  \  but  it  has  rather  been  my  aim  to  present  these 
results  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  general  interest  in  them." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  asked  why  the 
reader  is  credited  with  such  an  ample  knowledge  of  Folk- 
lore in  its  widest  sense  as  to  understand  the  slightest  allu- 
sions to  subjects  often  very  remote,  such  as  that  made 
to  the  dancers  of  Kolbeck,  and  to  the  captain  of  the 
Phantom  Ship  (p.  27).  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  who  mentions 
these  two  traditions  in  his  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (ist  ed.,  vol.  i.,  29,  30),  omits  to  name  his  authority 
(which  is  Grasse,  Der  Tannhaiiser  und  ewige  yude^  2nd  ed., 
Dresden,  i86i,pp.  120, 122);  but  Mr.  Fiske  should  have  done 
so.  Similar  omissions  will  be  too  often  felt  by  the  reader, 
whose  curiosity  he  thus  continually  balks  after  awakening 
it ;  though  this  indeed  may  be  one  of  the  means  he  speaks 
of  "  to  awaken  general  interest." 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  he  has,  as  we  must  admit,  one 
qualification  for  attaining  his  object,  in  being  completely 
master  of  his  subject,  and  in  knowing  also  how  to  treat  it  in 
an  attractive  manner.  He  has  not  failed  to  make  soitie 
excellent  observations,  as  when  he  remarks  (p.  115), 
"  Some  clever  play-wright,  I  believe  it  was  Scribe,  has  said 
that  there  are  only  seven  possible  dramatic  situations,  that 
is,  all  the  plays  in  the  world  may  be  classed  with  some  one 
of  seven  archetypal  dramas  :  if  this  be  true,  the  astonishing 
complexity  of  mythology,  taken  in  the  concrete,  as  compared 
with  its  extreme  simplicity  when  analyzed,  need  not  surprise 
us."  This  remark  confirms  what  has  been  already  noticed 
in  other  branches  of  learning  concerning  the  relative  exten- 
sion and  narrowness  of  the  human  understanding,  which 
seems  in  its  workings  to  imitate  the  processes  of  nature, 
producing  through  the  simplest  means  very  complex  results ; 
so  Pliny  exclaims : — 

"Jam  in  iacie vultuque nostro,  quum  sint decern  autpauloplura mem- 
bra, nullas  duas  in  tot  millibus  hominum  indiscretas  effigies  cxistere, 
quod  ars  nulla  in  paucis  numero  pracstet  aflectando." 

But  Mr.  Fiske  has  a  note  on  the  same  passage  which  sug- 
gests a  very  different  remark.  Mr.  Fiske  says,  "In  his 
interesting  appendix  to  Henderson's  Folklore  of  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  made 
an  ingenious  and  praiseworthy  attempt  to  reduce  the  entire 
existing  mass  of  household  legends  to  about  fifty  story  roots, 
and  his  list,  though  both  redundant  and  defective,  is  never- 
theless, as  an  empirical  classification,  very  instructive." 
Now  this  list  is  indeed  very  instructive,  and  the  attempt 
very  ingenious  and  praiseworthy,  only  it  is  not  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  who  has  made  it,  but  the  distinguished  scholar,  J.  G. 
von  Hahn,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Griechische  und 
Albanesische  Mdrchen  (Leipsic,  1864).  Mr.  Baring  Gould 
has  done  no  more  than  make  some  slight  changes,  not  how- 
ever for  the  better,  in  the  mode  of  stating  this  theory  of 
story-radicalSy  as  he  calls  them,  without  any.  acknowledg- 
ment to  its  real  author.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  certainly  a 
very  learned  man,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  confirmed 
Ifterary  annexer  alive,  and  many  other  examples  of  his  art 
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might  be  pointed  out,  though  these  are  really  less  aston- 
ishing than  the  assurance  with  which  the  annexations  are 
practised,  not  only  from  out-of-the-way  books,  but  also  from 
works  like  Hahn's,  Benfey's  Pantchatanira  &c.,  &c.,  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  Folk- 
lore. Yet  so  far  as  I  know  no  reviewer  of  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  publications  has  ever  been  aware  of  his  proceedings, 
as  best  appears  from  the  above-mentioned  note  of  Mr.  Fiske's, 
indeed  Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  put  too  great  faith  in  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  authority,  and  would  do  well  to  be  more  cautious  in 
borrowing  any  of  his  statements;  as,  for  instance,  thefollow- 
ing(p.  29):  "Tannhaiiserwas  a  French  knight, and  a  reno^vned 
troubadour."  Troubadour  indeed !  why,  the  very  name  of  the 
troubadour  is  right  German,  as  the  mere  sound  of  it  should 
have  sufficed  to  warn  Mr.  Fiske,  and  a  little  research  would 
have  shown  him  that  Tannhaviser  was  not  a  troubadour^  but  a 
minnesinger^  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  concerning  whom,  and  the  causes  which  made  him 
a  mythic  figure,  minute  particulars  may  be  found  in  von  der 
Hagen's  Minnesinger  (vol.  iv.,  p.  421,  if.)  and  Holland's 
"  Sage  vom  Ritter  Tannhaiiser  dessen  Leben  und  Lieder," 
Abendblatt  zur  neuen  MUnchetier  Zeitung,  No.  305,  308,  310 ; 
cf.  Grasse,  loc.  cit,  p.  26. 

He  belonged  to  the  Austro-Bavarian  family  of  the  barons 
of  Tannhuseiiy  though  later  traditions  call  him  a  Franconian 
knight  (ein  Frdnkischer  ritter),  which  word  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  has  rendered  as  French  (vol.  i.,  p.  211),  thus  mis- 
leading his  readers,  and  Mr.  Fiske  among  them,  though  the 
latter,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  call  the  knight  a 
troubadour.  Had  Mr.  Baring  Gould  cited  his  authority 
(Grasse,  1.  c.)  the  correction  of  his  mistake  would  have  been 
easy  to  attentive  students,  but  he  is  systematically  careless 
in  his  quotations  as  to  author,  book,  and  chapter,  especially 
when  foreign  writers  are  concerned. 

To  return  to  Myths  and  Mythmakers^  and  without 
tliinking  it  necessary  to  develop  Mr.  Fiske's  various  state- 
ments when  he  himself  has  not  chosen  to  do  so,  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  pointing  out  one  or  two  more  passages 
worthy  of  note.  Thus  he  observes  on  philological  inter- 
pretation (p.  210) :  "The  principles  of  philological  inter- 
pretation are  an  indispensable  aid  to  us  in  detecting  the 
hidden  meaning  of  many  a  legend  in  which  the  powers  of 
nature  are  represented  in  the  guise  of  living  and  thinking 
persons  ;  but  before  we  can  get  at  the  secret  of  the  myth- 
making  tendency  itself,  we  must  leave  philology  and  enter 
upon  a  psychological  study."  Similarly,  Mr.  Tylor  remarks 
{Primitive  Culture^  vol.  i.,  p.  271),  "I  am  disposed  to 
think,  differing  here  in  some  measure  from  Professor  Max 
Miiller*s  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  mythology  of  the 
lower  races  rests  especially  on  a  basis  of  real  and  sen- 
sible analogy,  and  that  the  great  expansion  of  verbal 
metaphor  into  myth  belongs  to  more  advanced  periods  of 
civilization.  In  a  word  I  take  material  myth  to  be  the 
primary,  and  verbal  myth  to  be  the  secondary  formation." 
How  much  philological  interpretation  may  be  abused  is 
self-evident,  and  has  moreover  been  shown  by  other  writers, 
especially  in  reference  to  nouns  proper,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  repeating  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  on  this 
subject :  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lycurgus  may  some  day 
disappear  altogether  out  of  history  ;  his  travels  have  already 
been  declared  mythical  (Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language, 
6th  ed.,  I,  99) ;  but  though  the  circumstances  which  seem 
to  point  to  his  solar  divinity  may  be  allowed  on  the  whole 
as  of  force,  I  hesitate  to  assign  much  weight  to  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  names  alone;  for  though  Alkander 
means  Strongman,  Lykurgos  the  Lightworker,  Eunomos 
Good  law,  and  Eukosmos  Good  order,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  every  proper  name  originally  meant  something, 


and  might  therefore  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  some 
theorist :  if  the  Spartan  legislator  had  been  called  Lake- 
daemon  or  Pythagoras  instead  of  Lykurgos,  it  would  have 
been  possible,  without  much  violence,  to  connect  his  oracular 
laws  \i^Tpai)  with  a  name  indicating  a  higher,  oracle-giving 
nature  (Xa#cc7i/,  caifiwv),  or  one  that  spoke  by  the  mspiration 
of  the  Pythian  god;  in  Aristobulos,  Aristotle,  Homer,  &c., 
it  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  see  a  personification 
of  a  mythical  legislator  who  bestowed  excellent  counsel,  or 
pursued  the  best  ends,  or  joins  everything  well  together. 
As  to  the  special  question  of  the  solar  divinity,  though  the 
mythological  interpretation  is  doubtless  correct  in  many 
cases,  it  has  to  be  very  cautiously  applied  lest  we  should 
end  by  having  everything  turned  into  sun  gods  at  once." 
These  are  the  dangers  .to  which  people  are  exposed  by  their 
names,  and  from  which  even  the  author  of  i)/i7//j  and  Myth- 
makers  himself  is  not  safe ;  for  descending  probably  from 
some  old  viking  chief  who  iri  his  drcki  swam  about  the  seas, 
and  therefore  adopted  the  name  of  "  Fish "  (fiskr),  and 
telling  as  he  does  such  pleasant  and  curious  stories,  some 
future  mythologist  may  see  in  him  only  an  odd  fish — in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  word — and  deny  him  an  historical 
existence :  a  fate  that  likewise  hangs  over  two  other  well- 
known  scholars,  one,  IM^on,  a  Frenchman,  the  other,  Mone, 
a  German,  who,  as  Grimm  points  out  {Reinhari  Fiichs 
cclii.),  being  the  first  editors  of  the  Penart  and  Reimirdus^ 
may  be  proved  hereafter,  by  an  easy  anagram,  to  be  an  fond 
the  same  person.  Speaking  of  real  persons  thus  struck  out 
from  history  puts  me  in  mind  that  the  Frlking  mentioned 
on  p.  124,  may  certainly  be  struck  out  from  mythological 
lore  (and  from  such  books  as  Tylor's  Prim.  Cult.,  ii. 
282)  as  Mr.  Fiske  will  feel  after  reading  Wilhelm  Grimm's 
observations  in  his  Irische  Elfenmarchen^  p.  Ixi.  In  another 
interesting  paper,  that  on  "  Light  and  Darkness,"  Mr.  Fiske 
enumerates  (p.  126,  ff.)  a  number  of  amusing  tales,  all 
referring  to  the  same  subject — the  Devil  foiled  by  the  supe- 
rior cunning  of  mortals.  He  has  however  omitted  one  of 
this  class  which  relates  how  a  lawyer  who  had  made  over 
his  soul  to  the  Evil  One  by  the  usual  contract,  as  his  life 
drew  to  a  close  and  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond 
approached,  became  alarmed,  and  after  much  fruitless  con- 
sultation with  the  most  celebrated  jurisconsults  of  Europe, 
decided  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  to  throw  the  case  into 
chancery,  and  thus  outwitted  Old  Nick,  who  declared  himself 
willing  to  give  up  his  rights  rather  than  submit  them  to  the 
decision  of  that  leisurely  court.  There  is  a  better  stor)'  of 
this  kind,  less  fitted  for  quotation,  in  Rabelais  (Bk.  iv.,  ch. 
45-47)  of  Indian  origin  (see  Y?otri'^  fahrbuch  der  Rom.  u. 
Engl,  Lit,  vol.  3,  p.  338),  and  known  also  in  Italy,  as  appears 
by  Angelo  Gubematis'  Noi^eiiine  di  Santo  StefanOy  1  orino, 
1869,  Novell.  34. 

Mr.  Fiske  (p.  loo)  refers  to  an  Irish  story,  in  which  a 
number  of  old  women  prepare  to  fly  up  the  chimney  by 
singing,  "  By  Yarrow  and  Rue,  and  my  red  cap  too.  Hie  me 
over  to  England."  For  the  manifold  magic  virtues  of  rue 
see  Perger^s  Deutsche  Pflanzensagen,  Stuttgart,  1864,  p. 
203.  Wuttke's  Der  Deutsche  Volksabergiauben,  2nd  ed., 
Berlin,  1869,  §  133.  About  yarrow,  Pefger,  in  his 
Deutsche  Pftanzensagen,  only  says,  **  Yarrow  is  a  remedy  for 
convulsions  in  children,  for  the  plague,  and  for  a  murrain  in 
cattle — it  was  supposed  to  grow  up  wherever  the  tablecloth 
spread  for  a  meal  on  Christmas  Day  was  shaken  out."  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  according  to  a  sliperstitious  belief 
of  the  Tyrolese  the  crumbs  that  fell  to  the  ground  on  this 
occasion  belonged  to  the  dead,  and  there  is  a-kindred  supersti- 
tion .in  Russia,  mentioned  in  Ralston's  interesting  volume, 
Songs  of  the  Russian  People^  2nd  ed.,  p.  321 ;  cf.  my  review 
in  Gdtt,  Gel,  Anz.,  1872,  p.  953.        Felix  Liebrecht. 
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LITERARY  NOTES, 

In  Westermann's  Illustrated  Monthly  for  August,  Freiherr 
van  Maltzan  gives  a  lively  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and 
opinions  of  a  certain  Hadschi  Wekkes,  the  only  aufgekldrter 
thinker  it  has  been  the  writer's  fortune  to  meet  with  amongst 
the  Arabs.  Hadschi  Wekkes  is  still  living,  at  Aden,  and  Malt- 
zan reproduces  from  a  poem  of  his  a  wonderfully  simple  and 
graphic  description  of  a  three  days'  journey  into  the  mountains 
which  he  took  with  his  flock,  when  a  shepherd  boy,  to  seek 
instruction  from  a  saintly  sage,  Abdallah,  who  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  persecutions  of  strict,  orthodox  theologians  in  a 
haunted  rum.  The  same  poem  gives  a  slightly  novel  turn  to  a 
story  the  author  professes  to  have  heard  in  childhood,  of  a 
magical  wood,  the  trees  of  which  bear  at  the  same  time  buds, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  setting  and  already  ripe.  But  at  the  foot 
of  every  tree  is  a  glittering  serpent  with  sharp,  red  tongue,  and 
many  of  those  who  have  reached  the  wood  through  many  diffi- 
culties turn  back  at  last  afraid  of  the  serpent's  venom  ;  others, 
hoping  the  serpent  may  be  harmless,  stretch  out  their  hands 
for  the  fruit,  but  are  bitten,  and  draw  back,  too  late,  for  the  bite 
is  mortal ;  a  very  few  do  not  heed  the  bite  in  their  eagerness 
for  the  fruit — which  is  wisdom  and  also  the  antidote  to  the 
sting  of  the  serpent-^natural  human  error.  The  doctrine  of 
Hadschi  Wekkes  is  represented  as  a  very  simple,  natural 
rationalism,  too  simple  to  make  converts  in  Arabia  until  he 
consented  to  mix  a  little  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Sufis  with  his 
own  opinions  in  expounding  them  to  beginners.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  accused  of  here^  by  the  Muftis,  but  the  charge 
cannot  be  brought  home  to  him  ;  if  he  is  asked  what  he  believes 
concerning  God,  he  replies  :  "  I  believe  He  is  the  great  Un- 
knowable," which,  in  Islam,  is  an  orthodox  though  not  the 
most  satisfactory  of  answers ;  to  a  similar  inquiry  concerning 
angels,  he  returns  :  "  I  believe  that  no  man  can  see  them  *  * — 
which  again  is  orthodox  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  quite  conclu- 
sive as  to  a  belief  in  their  real  existence ;  other  questions  are 
parried  with  the  same  ingenuitv.  Hadschi  Wekkes  believes  in 
human  depravity  because  children  and  savages  are  unmerciful, 
but  the  last  we  hear  of  him  is  as  posing  an  English  clergyman 
who  wished  him  therefore  to  believe  in  the  Scriptural  account 
of  the  Fidl,  by  the  argument  that  Adam  must  have  been  bad 
to  begin  with  or  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  by  the  apple. 


In  the  same  journal  for  July  G.  Rosen  translates  some  weird, 
and,  from  the  mythological  point  of  view,  very  interesting 
Macedonian  poems.  The  popular  beliefs  and  legends  of  the 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Lithuanians  are  remarkable  (much 
more  so  than  those  of  the  modem  Greeks  or  Albanians)  for  the 
abundant  traces  and  relics  of  paganism  preserved  in  them,  a 
proof  of  antiquity  the  more  valuable  because  tradition  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  respect  for  the  letter  of  the  songs,  which 
vary  much  from  one  district  to  another.  Three  of  the  poems 
translated—-"  Jana  and  the  Sun,"  **  Little  Daughter  Todora," 
and  "Stoina  and  the  Dragon" — arc  valuable  examples  of  unmis- 
takably elemental  fairy  tale. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

The  Metopes  of  SeUnuB.     [Die  Mdopcn  von  SeHnuni,'\     By  Otto 

Benndorf.       Berlin.     1873. 

The  brief  existence  of  Selinus  from  its  foundation  in  65 1 
ii.c.,  or  at  the  latest  628,  down  to  its  ruthless  destruction 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  409  b.c.,  forms  a  page  of  history  to 
which  the  student  of  Greek  art  turns  with  more  than  usual 

■ 

mterest  Not  that  artistic  activity  is  known  or  supposed  to 
have  been  greater  there  or  of  a  higher  quality  than  elsewhere 
then,  but  because  the  ruined  temples  of  that  city  have 
yielded  a  series  of  sculptured  metopes  which  present  in 
one  case  a  most  peculiar  and  in  another  a  most  fascinating 
phase  of  Greek  art,  and,  in  particular,  because  these  sculp- 
tures derive  much  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that 
the  possible  limits  of  their  date  are  so  narrowly  circum- 
scribed.   We  have  on  the  one  hand  four  metopes  (vii.-x.) 


which  cannot  be  later  than  409  b.c.  One  would  say  that 
they  must  have  been  executed  previous  to  415  B.C.,  the  date 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily,  the  commotions 
arising  from  it  having  presumably  been  too  great  to  permit 
such  undertakings.  It  is  indeed  now  the  uniform  opinion 
that  these  metopes  fairly  represent  Greek  sculpture  in  the 
condition  in  which  Pheidias  found  it,  that  is,  possessed  of 
an  overbearing  tendency  to  minute  gracefulness,  but  at  the 
same  time  feeling  its  way  towards  the  expression  of  life  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  that  tendency.  No  doubt  the 
style  which  preceded  Pheidias  in  Attica  may  have  endured 
to  a  considerably  later  period  elsewhere,  especially  in  a 
Doric  colony  like  Selinus.  I'hen  we  have  another  set  of 
metopes  belonging  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Selinuntian  temples,  and  as  furnishing  tlie  first  authentic 
and  as  yet  the  clearest  glimpse  of  that  early  stage  of  Greek 
sculpture  when  the  foreign  elements  with  which  it  had  grown 
up  were  being  fast  eliminated,  and  the  basis  laid  of  a  per- 
fectly independent  art.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  absolute 
proof  that  these  metopes  belonged  to  a  temple  erected  by  the 
Selinuntians  soon  after  their  settlement  about  630  or  600  d.c. 
All  that  is  known  is  that  tliey  were  part  of  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  temples  of  which  we  have  still  the  ruins.  And 
it  is  argued,  first,  that  the  character  of  the  work  points  to  the 
earliest  date  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  secondly 
that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  as  long  an  interval  as  can  be 
obtained  between  the  date  of  their  execution  and  that  of  the 
metopes  already  mentioned  as  reflecting  the  style  of  sculpture 
current  just  before  Pheidias.  Selinus  was  a  prosperous 
colony  from  its  very  beginning  down  to  its  destruction  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  first  years 
of  its  prosperity  it  did  not  overlook  the  first  duty  of  a  colony, 
to  erect  a  temple  worthy  of  the  protecting  deity  of  the 
mother  city.  The  only  question  therefore  is,  and  it  is 
generally  answered  in  the  aflSrmative,  Do  these  metopes 
belong  to  the  first  temple  ?  To  account  for  the  strangeness 
of  the  style  in  which  they  are  executed,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  not  only  to  assign  them  the  earliest  possible  date, 
but  also  to  charge  Egypt,  the  East,  or  Etruria,  as  happened 
to  be  the  fashion  of  the  time,  with  a  depressing  influence  on 
their  authors.  So  far  as  the  East  is  concerned,  meaning 
Assyria  in  particular,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  its  having 
largely  influenced  the  early  development  of  Greek  art,  and 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  positively 
Oriental  element  in  the  metopes  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong  to  assume  that  the  native 
gift  of  gracefulness  shown  in  the  details  of  the  figures  could 
not  have  been  paired  with  the  grotesque  stiffness  of  the 
action  unless  in  the  person  of  an  artist  who  was  grov/ing 
out  of  the  traditions  of  a  style  with  which  by  nature  he  had 
no  sympathy,  and  that  style,  of  all  others,  the  Assyrian. 

Though  these  metopes,  and  especially  the  earliest 
ones,  have  been  long  duly  recognised  as  works  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  they 
have  hitherto  been  neither  adecjuately  published  nor 
examined  with  critical  thoroughness  on  the  spot.  It  is 
therefore  with  exceeding  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this 
work  of  Dr.  Benndorfs,  in  which  regard  has  been  had  to 
botli  these  points  with  a  most  satisfactory  result.  The 
engravings  have  been  made  from  photographs,  a  process 
which  presents  a  more  apparent  than  real  tnitnfulness  unless 
assiduously  watched,  as  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case 
here.  Much  new  material,  the  result  of  recent  or  hitherto 
unsatisfactorily  reported  excavations,  appears  both  in  the 
plates  and  in  the  text.  We  have  first  a  discussion  on  the 
topography  and  the  public  events  recorded  of  Selinus,  the 
latter  subject  recurring  again  further  on,  where,  in  dealing 
with  a  most  interesting  but  very  fragmentary  inscription 
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recently  found,  a  question  arises  as  to  a  war  between  the 
people  of  Selinus  and  their  neighbours  of  Segesta,  for  which 
as  yet  we  have  only  the  authority  of  a  reasonable  emendation 
in  the  text  of  Diodorus,  xi,  86,  1-3.  The  inscription  seems 
to  confirm  the  justice  of  the  emendation.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  various  excavations  that  have  been  made, 
beginning  with  those  of  Angell  and  Harris,  two  young 
English  architects  who  spent  the  winter  of  1822-3  in  exer- 
tions which,  though  fortunate  in  the  highest  degree  to  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture,  must  be 
deplored  for  having  cut  off  the  life  of  Harris  in  the  full 
promise  of  youth.  The  work  thus  interrupted  was  resumed 
in  1 83 1  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  and  was 
attended  with  the  discovery  of  three  new  metopes,  besides 
the  recovery  of  two  which  the  previous  excavators  had  been 
prevented  from  removing.  From  that  time  nothing  more 
was  done  imtil  the  summer  of  1865,  when  Cavallari,  whose 
experience  under  Serradifalco  entitled  him  to  the  position, 
was  appointed  by  the  Italian  Government  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  exploration. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  temples  of 
Selinus  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  ever  since  the 
publication  of  three  of  them  by  Wilkins  in  1804-7,  and  con- 
sidering that  in  many  points  the  authorities,  such  as  Hittorff, 
Botticher,  and  Semper,  entertain  very  different  opinions, 
any  successful  effort  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between 
them,  and  to  give  an  essentially  accurate  view  of  the  whole 
question,  must  be  regarded  with  favour.  This  Dr.  Benn- 
dorf  has  done  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  architecture.  It 
should  further  be  stated  that,  in  order  to  make  his  work 
as  complete  as  possible,  he  has  appended  a  chapter  on 
the  coins  of  Selinus  by  the  well-known  numismatist 
Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer.  Alexander  S.  Murray. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 


Mr.  John  W.  Wilson,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  short  time 
ago  presented  to  the  Louvre  his  newly  acquired  fine  painting 
by  Constable,  has  now  distinguished  himself  by  another  act  of 
generosity.  On  the  15th  of  August  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Cercle 
artistique  et  litteraire  at  Brussels,  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
his  magnificent  coUectioa  of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modern 
masters,  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  being  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Brussels,  which,  it  appears, 
is  Mr.  Wilson's  native  town.  Mr.  Wilson  bears  the  whole 
expense  of  this  exhibition,  so  that  nothing  may  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  gained  for  his  charitable  purpose  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  he  has  had  a  catalogue  prepared,  which  is  quite  a  work 
of  art  in  itself,  being  splendidly  printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  of 
Paris,  and  illustrated  with  fifty-five  fine  engravings  and  etchings 
by  the  best  engravers.  This  catalogue  is  Fold  at  twenty  francs, 
likewise  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Most  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
pictures  are  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  but  the  English 
school  is  represented  by  some  of  its  greatest  painters,  and  the 
French  school  may  also  be  studied  in  this  varied  and  well 
assorted  collection.  The  celebrated  picture  known  as  **  Le  Roi 
boit,"  by  Jan  Steen,  is  perhaps  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  exhibition. 


We  learn  from  the  Chronique  that  the  committee  formed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Michael 
Angelo  (May  5,  1875)  has  already  arranged  the  principal  articles 
of  its  programme.  It  has  been  resolved  that  the  complete  cor- 
respondence of  the  artist,  and  all  the  documents,  published  and 
unpublished,  relating  to  his  life  and  works,  shall  be  offered  to 
the  public  in  a  magnificent  volume  **  Edition  de  luxe ; "  that 
artists  shall  be  invited  to  send  drawings  illustrative  of  his  life, 
which  will  be  photo-lithographed  and  published  as  an  album  ; 
also  that  all  the  great  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  most 
important  of  his  drawings  shall  be  reproduced  in  like  manner. 
It  IS  moreover  proposed  that  a  medal  shall  be  struck  in  his 
honour;  a  commemorative  tablet  placed  on  the  house  in 
which  be  was  bom  at  Caprese,  and  another  on  the  house  which 


he  so  long  inhabited  at  Settignano  ;  that  casts  from  all  his  prin- 
cipal sculptures  shall  be  placed  with  his  statue  of  David  in  the 
Tribune  at  Florence,  and  that  the  municipality  of  that  city 
shall  be  invited  to  raise  a  monument  in  his  honour. 


Dr.  Schliemann,  whose  excavations  at  Troy  have  for  some 
time  attracted  universal  attention,  gives  in  a  letter  to  the  ^tf^- 
burg  Gazette^  written  from  Troy  on  July  1 7,  a  fUller  account  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  of  his  discovery  of  a  chest  of  valuables— 
**  King  Priam's  treasure  "  as  it  has  been  called—dug  up  near 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  Golden  vessels,  idols,  and  objects 
of  personal  adornment  seem  to  have  been  thrown  together  into 
this  chest  in  the  utmost  haste  and  confiision.  In  a  &ige  silver 
urn  were  found  two  splendid  head-dresses,  one  of  which  was 
composed  of  a  chain  of  gold  twenty  inches  long,  to  which  eight 
smaller  ones  were  attached  bearing  a  small  idol  in  the  shape  of 
an  owl's  head  at  each  end,  apparently  meant  to  hang  down  over 
the  temples  ;  174  smaller  chams  covered  with  golden  foliage 
connected  the  two  pendants  and  terminated  by  a  double  leaf 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Six  bracelets,  a  diadem  of  curious 
workmanship,  fifty-six  earrings  of  artistic  design,  two  small 
vases  of  the  finest  gold,  and  thousands  of  smaller  articles  such 
as  buttons,  rings,  beads,  stars,  were  likewise  found  in  the  same 
urn.  None  of  the  earrings  it  is  said  bear  the  slightest  resem- 
blance in  form  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks^  Assyrians, 
or  Romans,  but  are  of  quite  distinct  artistic  workmanship. 
Fortunately  as  the  urn  had  remained  upright  in  the  chest  in 
which  it  had  been  originally  buried,  it  was  possible  to  carry  it 
away  intact,  and  not  one  single  article  that  it  contained  was  lost 


French  art  has  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  death,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  of  the  eminent  landscapist  Antoine  Chintreuii,at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  M.  Chintreuil  was  a  pupil  of  M. 
Corot,  and  his  landscapes  were  usually  bathed  in  the  peculiar 
luminous  mist  that  distinguished  those  of  his  master.  In  the 
Salon  of  this  year  there  were  two  works  by  him,  **  Pluie  et 
Soleil'*  and  "  Mar^e  basse,"  both  remarkable  for  their  poetic 
feeling.  **  Chintreuil, "  says  one  of  his  critics, "  laisse  une  oeuvre 
considerable  et  peu  connue.  II  est  de  la  race  des  artistes  dent 
la  cdMbritd  grandlt  sur  leur  tombe." 

The  Antwerp  Salon  was  opened  on  the  zoth  of  August,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  large  and  fairly  good  exhibition.  Among  the 
foreign  contributors  we  only  notice  one  English  name,  that  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Oakes.  MM.  Alma-Tadema,  Israels,  Portaels, 
Baron  Wappers,  and  other  names  familiar  to  our  London  exhi- 
bitions are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catalogue,  which  comprises  no 
less  than  1,256  works. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  announces  that  the  curious  remains 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Smith  in  Assyria  will  shortly  arrive 
in  London.  One  of  these  is  a  mythological  tablet  on  which  the 
amorous  adventures  of  the  Goddess  Ishtaf,  the  Assyrian  Venus, 
are  recorded.  The  Goddess,  it  appears,  was  originally  married 
to  a  Deity  called  the  Son  of  Life,  but  she  quarrelled  with  her 
husband  and  entered  on  a  series  of  discreditable  amours.  She 
has  the  fatal  power  of  bringing  misfortune  on  all  whom  she 
loves  ;  one  object  of  her  passion  is  changed  into  an  animal  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs,  and  others  are  treated  \\-ith 
similar  cruelty  when  the  fickle  Goddess  is  tired  of  them.  Only 
Izdubar,  the  great  Assyrian  ruler,  has  courage  to  resist  her 
tempting  charms,  and  like  Adonis  declines  the  invitations  of  the 
Goddess,  whereat  in  a  rage  she  returns  to  her  celestial  kingdom, 
and  we  may  hope  becomes  reconciled  with  her  husband  the 
Son  of  Life. 


The  National  Portrait  Gallery  only  acquired  eighteen  new 
works  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  The  principal  of  these 
was  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  by  Antonio  Moro. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Gallery  increased  how- 
ever to  67,039. 

The  Chronique  informs  us  that  the  picture  that  has  been  most 
frequently  copied  during  the  past  year  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  '^  The  Surprise, '  by  Dubufe  :  a  bust  portrait  of  a 
lady  surprised  at  her  toilette.    This  clever  portrait  painter  of 
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the  modem  French  school  has  met  with  no  less  than  nineteen 
copyists,  whereas  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  have  only  had 
five  or  six  in  the  same  space  of  time. 


Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  who  this  year  made  a  coltec- 
tion  of  the  works  of  John  Philip,  R.A.,  and  Thomas  Creswick, 
R.A.,  at  the  International  Exhibition,  have  decided  to  follow 
up  this  course  in  future  years  with  the  works  of  other  eminent 
deceased  artists  of  the  English  school. 

John  ConsUble,  R.A.,  Augustus  Egg,  R.A.,  David  Roberts, 
R.A  ,  and  David  Wilkie,  R.A.,  painters  in  oil,  and  J.  Coney, 
J.  S.  Cotman,  F.  Mackenzie,  S.  Prout,  A.  Pu|?in,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  (architecture  onlv),  and  C.  Wild,  painters  in  water 
colours,  are  the  artists  selected  for  1874  ;  and  owners  of  pictures 
by  these  artists  are  invited  to  lend  them  for  exhibition,  and  are 
also  requested  to  furnish  as  much  information  about  them  as 
they  possess. 

New  Publications. 

Author  of  "  Saint  Abe."    White  Rose  and  Red ;  a  Love  Story. 

Strahan. 
Betsy  Lee  :  A  Fo'c's'le  Yam.    Macmillan. 
BoTTREL,  W.    Traditions  and  Hcarthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall. 

Second  Series.     (Penzance.)    Trubner. 
Classikbr,    deutsche,    d.  Mittelalters.     B^riindet   v.  F.    PfeifTer. 

Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
FiRMiN-DlDOT,  A.    Recueil  des  oeuvres  choisies  de  Jean  Cousin,  pein- 

ture,  sculpture,  vitraux,  miniatures,  gravures,  &c.     Paris :  Firmin- 

Didot. 
GERARD,  Ch.    Les  artistes  de  I'Alsace  pendant  le  moyen-fige.     Col- 
mar:  Barth. 
Hamilton,  A.    Contes  d' Hamilton,  publics  avec  une  Notice  de  M.  de 

Lescure.     II.  Flcur  d'Epine.    Paris :  Lib.  des  Bibliophiles. 
Hartmann-Franzenshuld,   E.   v.     Deutsche  Personen-Medaillen 

d.  xvi.  Jahrh.  namentlich  einiger   Wiener   Geschlechter.      Wien: 

Gerold's  Sohn. 
Harvey,  W.  W.    Royston  Winter  Recreations  in  the  Time  of  Queen 

Anne,  metrically  translated  from  a  contemporary  Latin  Poem  by 

T,  Wright.  M.A.,  physician;   with  Notes  on  Royston  Memorabilia. 

Longmans. 
HouDOV,  J.    Joyeuse  entrfe  d'Albert  et  d'Isabelle.     Lille  au  xvi« 

si^le,  d'apr^  des  documents  in^its.     Lille :  Danel. 
Marguerites  (les)  de  la  marguerite  des  princesses.    Texte  de  Tuition 

de  1547,  public  avec  introduction,   notes,   et  glossaire,  par  F^ix 

Frank.     Paris :  Lib.  des  Bibliophiles. 
San-Marte.    Wilhelm  von  Orai^.    Heldengcdicht  von  Wolfram  v. 

Eschenbach.       Zum  ersten    Male   aus   dem    Mittelhochdeutschen 

iibersetzt.     Halle:  Waisenhaus. 
Stori  pisd  hroatski.    Knjiga  V.    Pjesme  Nikole  Dimitrovic  a  i  Nikole 

Naljeskovica.    Agram :  Cuppan. 
Trench,  Ardibp.     Plutarch;  his  Life,  his  Lives,  and  his  Morals. 

Four  Lectures.     Macmillan. 
White,  T.  P.    Lays  and  Legends  of  the  English  Lake  Country.    J. 

Russell  Smith. 


Theology. 

Literature  and  Doffnaa.     By  Matthew    Arnold,    D.C.L.     Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.,  London.    3rd  edition. 

When  I  was  invited  to  contribute  a  critical  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  last  book  to  the  columns  of  the 
Academy,  I  felt,  first,  highly  flattered  by  the  honour  done 
me,  and  secondly  much  alaimed  at  the  prospect  of  venturing 
— as  a  stranger  to  England  and  English  life — to  pass  judg- 
ment on  such  a  writer  in  the  presence  of  English  readers. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  passes  on  the  continent  for  a  writer 
of  great — ^and  very  English— originality,  which  places  him 
to  some  extent  in  a  position  of  isolation  even  amongst  his 
own  countrymen.  There  is  something  in  the  combination 
of  daring  and  moderation  in  his  ideas,  of  tendencies  often 
radical  with  conclusions  generally  conservative,  that  seems 
exactly  fitted  to  bewilder  a  continental  intellect,  especially 
the  intellect  of  one  belonging  by  birth  to  the  category  of 
"  the  average  sensual  man,"  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  the 


French  nation  in  globo  must  be  referred.  How  can  I  ven- 
ture upon  the  most  modest  criticism  without  exposing  myself 
to  the  retort  provided  in  advance  by  a  great  apostle :  "  The 
natural  (or  sensual*)  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."  Nevertheless  I  have  persevered  in  my  under- 
taking ;  every  country  exhibits  some  intellectual  phenomena 
which  have  the  effect  of  living  paradoxes  upon  those  who 
can  only  contemplate  them  from  a  distance.  A  philosopher 
whose  theodicy  borders  upon  what  is  elsewhere  called  Pan- 
theism, or  even  Atheism,  who  admits  none  of  the  Bible 
miracles,  who  rejects  the  Trinity  of  Athanasius  and  the 
supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same 
time  calls  himself  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  devout  member 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England, — such  a  philosopher 
is  for  most  of  us  as  inexplicable  a  m)rstery  as  that  presented 
to  the  rigid  Protestants  of  England  by  the  existence  of  the 
large  class  of  French  fathers  of  families  who  have  abandoned 
the  Catholic  Church,  who  hate  the  Roman  clergy  and  are 
always  denouncing  or  ridiculing  them,  and  yet  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  in  clerical  schools,  and  allow  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  go  to  confession.  If,  however,  English 
readers  care  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  foreigner  upon  an 
author  and  a  religious  theory  which  are  both  strongly 
national,  as  well  as  highly  individual,  the  foreigner  can  only 
acquiesce,  and  prepare  to  do  his  best,  reminding  those  who 
will  find  his  attempt  unsatisfactory  after  all  of  a  proverb 
current  in  his  native  land  :  *'  La  plus  jolie  fille  du  monde  ne 
pent  donner  que  ce  qu'elle  a ; "  a  point  and  probably  the 
only  point  in  which  the  prince  of  criticism  himself  would 
resemble  "  la  plus  jolie  fille  du  monde." 

At  the  same  time,  these  circumstances  impose  a  pre- 
liminary duty  upon  us.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  learning,  he  has  also  "  beaucoup  d'esprit." 
His  book  is  extremely  attractive  reading,  though  it  treats 
seriously  of  the  most  serious  questions.  The  severity 
of  his  arguments  is  often  seasoned  with  humorous  re- 
marks and  very  ingenious  Ulustrations.  He  has  a  way  of 
his  own  of  crushing  an  opponent  while  affecting  to  offer  re- 
spectful homage,  which  almost  recalls  the  Frcrvinciales  of 
Pascal,  and  his  trinitarian  history  of  the  three  Lord  Shafles- 
burys  is  very  amusing.  One  is  sometimes  perhaps  tempted 
to  think  that  the  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  ironic  point 
which  raised  a  smile  the  first  two  or  three  times  of  its 
occurrence,  is  an  offence  against  good  taste.  But  prudence 
and  courtesy  alike  warn  us  not  to  follow  him  on  to  this 
ground,  and  we  propose  to  consider  his  book  as  if  it  were 
not  directed  against  any  local  opposition,  but  on  its  merits, 
leaving  out  all  the  polemical  parts,  as  a  book  of  European 
interest,  discussing  what  may  be  justly  called  a  European 
subject,  the  desirable  and  inevitable  transformation  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

Seen  from  this  level,  the  book  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  for  the  contemporary  history  of 
religious  ideas.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  pass  amongst 
conservative  theologians  for  negative  in  the  extreme,  not  to  say 
nihilistic.  But  though  the  author  puts  aside  as  so  much  legend 
what  they  regard  as  the  most  important  truth,  nevertheless  his 
intention  is,  if  not  conservative,  at  least  affirmative,  and  his 
aim  to  construct  rather  than  to  destroy.     Like  so  many  other 

*  Why  that  unpleasant  epithet  sensual?  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  prove  that  there  is  more  sensuality  in  France  than  elsewhere.  I  think 
the  ingenious  author  would  have  been  more  nearly  within  the  bounds 
of  truth  if  he  had  said  that  in  almost  everything  France  represents  the 
mean  in  Europe.  There  are  few  points  upon  which  we  are  not  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  one  nation  or  another,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  second  in  almost  every  field  to  the  different 
nations  which  surpass  us  each  in  their  own.  A  number  of  details  might 
be  alleged  in  support  of  this  observation,  the  key  to  many  of  our  national 
qualities  and  national  defects. 
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thinkers  of  the  day,  Mr.  Arnold  has  watched  the  process  by 
which  the  blows  of  independent  criticism  clear  away  the 
scaffolding  upon  which  former  generations  relied  with  naive 
confidence  to  prop  the  edifice  of  their  faith  and  their  dearest 
hope.  There  are  some  who  resign  themselves  to  remaining 
stationary  amongst  the  ruins,  believing  it  to  be  impossible 
to  find  materials  there  for  the  erection  of  a  new  sanctuary 
where  the  spirit  of  modem  times  might  find  comfort  again 
as  heretofore  in  peaceable  communion  with  God.  But  there 
are  others,  and  I\Ir.  Arnold  is  of  the  number,  who  are  too 
religious,  too  much  attached  to  the  Gospel  and  to  the 
incomparable  joys  of  which  the  Christian  life  is  the  sole 
source,  to  accept  this  melancholy  quietism.  Their  soul  is 
athirst  for  the  lost,  living  God,  it  seeks  him  with  ardour,  and 
they  try  to  reconstruct  methodically,  in  conformity  with  the 
dictates  of  experience,  and  in  harmony  with  the  criticisms 
of  science,  that  spiritual  temple  with  which  humanity  can 
only  dispense  at  the  cost  of  falling  below  even  the  moderate 
level  already  attained.  There  is  something  very  noble, 
generous,  religious,  and  altogether  Christian  in  such  an  en- 
.  deavour,  even  though  it  were  to  fail ;  and  Mr.  Arnold's  theo- 
logical adversaries,  far  from  reproaching  him  with  what  they 
think  his  impieties,  should  congratulate  him  on  his  efforts. 
They  believe  themselves  to  possess  the  treasure  which  Mr. 
Arnold  thinks  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  their  keeping,  and 
desires  to  rescue  for  them,  for  others,  and  for  himself.  What 
more  praiseworthy?  Would  they  rather  have  him  appear  as 
an  apostle  of  irreligion,  or  the  demolisher  of  Christianity? 
They  cannot  prevent  his  state  of  mind  from  being  shared  by 
many,  whose  intellects  have  been  formed  by  modem  culture, 
and  who  have  been  brought  to  the  same  point,  without  their 
own  will  or  prescience,  by  the  general,  impersonal  march  of 
contemporary  thought. 

One  might  define  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  theology  as  a 
religious  doctrine  with  a  positivist  basis,  aiming  to  develop 
itself  by  a  purely  experimental  method.  Perhaps  he  might 
protest  against  the  word  "  theology  "  as  applied  to  his  theory 
of  religion  and  morality ;  but  one  must  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  however  much  he  may  differ  from  his  pre- 
decessors or  his  rivals,  a  doctrine  relating  to  man,  God,  the 
Bible,  Jesus,  his  teaching  and  the  church,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  theology.  Amongst  the  essential  elements 
of  antecedent  theologies  there  are  things  for  which  he,  evi- 
dently, has  a  supreme  antipathy ;  especially  all  such  as  do 
not  admit  of  experimental  verification.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  idea  of  the  Personality  of  God,  and  of  Providence,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  are  to  him  simply,  and 
even  revoltingly  absurd.  He  objects  to  the  a  priori  in 
religion,  and  if  he  were  to  be  judged  by  his  premises  alone, 
he  might  be  classed  among  the  absolute  .sceptics  who  can 
sea  nothing  in  the  religious  history  of  the  human  mind  but  a 
series  of  dreams,  or  rather  nightmares. 

But  this  would  be  to  do  him  crying  injustice  ;  for  how 
does  he  proceed  in  .systematlsing  the  data  of  experience  ? 

He  starts  from  the  fact,  which  for  him  is  axiomatic,  that 
the  proper  object  of  religion  is  conduct;  "  to  do  what  we  very 
well  know  ought  to  be  done ;  "  and  that  it  embraces  conse- 
quently at  least  three-fourths  of  human  life.  We  should 
notice  the  very  positive  persistency  with  which  he  returns 
again  and  again  to  this  computation.  If  we  wished  to  be 
captious,  we  might  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  measure  in 
this  way  the  proportionate  importance  of  the  things  which 
form  the  whole  of  human  life  by  the  time  which  is  occupied 
with  them  ;  at  this  rate  sleep,  with  ils  inevitable  adjuncts, 
occupying  a  good  third  of  life,  would  be  a  formidable  rival 
to  religion.  But  leaving  this  detail,  which  does  not  neces- 
R;jrily  atTcct  the  validity  of  the  dpctrine  :  conduct  is  then  the 
proper  and  the  very  important  object  of  religion.     We  must 


not  however  treat  morality  or  ethics  as  simply  and  entirely 
the  same  as  religion  :  there  is  no  antithesis,  but  a  difference 
of  degree.  **  The  passage  from  morality  to  religion  is  made 
when  to  morality  is  applied  emotion.*^  Then  morality, 
heightened  and  vivified  by  sentiment,  becomes  righteousness^ 
the  central  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  God,  whose  essence 
escapes  all  attempts  at  metaphysical  explanation,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  experimental  method,  "  the  stream  of  tendency 
by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being ;"  and  since 
the  supreme  law  of  man's  being  is  to  develop  himself  in  the 
direction  of  morality,  God  (still  experimentally)  is  recognized 
by  man  as  "  the  enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness." 

Such  was  the  God  of  Israel.  The  monotheism  of  the 
Israelites  proceeds  from  hence  ;  that  at  the  decisive,  initial 
moment  of  their  religious  development,  out  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  "  not  ourselves  "  by  which  nations  feel  them- 
selves to  be  overbome,  they  concentrated  themselves  ex- 
clusively upon  that  in  which  the  hot  ourselves  "  makes  for 
righteousness,"  and  so  urges  us  to  happiness.  This  %vas  the 
revelation,  properly  so  called,  of  the  Old  Testament  For 
there  is  no  real  opposition  between  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  opposite  of  natural  religion  is  artificial  reli- 
gion. The  latter  adds  by  way  of  superstructure  to  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  a  superstition,  or  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely an  extra-belief,  more  accommodating  than  pure  religion 
to  the  weaknesses  and  appetites  of  the  human  soul,  which 
perhaps  cannot  be  avoided  at  certain  times  and  places,  but 
always  ends  by  compromising  the  pure  religion  upon  which 
it  fastens  as  rust  upon  a  metal.  This  was  what  happened  to 
the  Israelites  when  they  added,  or  rather  substituted  their 
messianic  chimera  for  the  simple  faith  in  a  power  which  acts 
upon  us,  impelling  us  to  righteousness,  and  through  right- 
eousness to  happiness  ;  and  therefore  the  work  of  Jesus  was 
a  second  revelation,  grafted  upon  and  continuing  the  first 
He  also  took  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  righteousness, 
and  devoted  himself  to  restoring  the  conception  of  it  in  its 
purity,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  more  exact  descrip 
tion  of  its  nature.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  which  he  an- 
nounced was  still  the  happiness  inherent  in  the  practice  of 
righteousness.  The  explanation  of  the  value  of  Christianity 
is  however  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  metaphysics 
of  Christians ;  neither  prophecy  nor  miracles  furnish  tenable 
arguments  in  its  favour.  To  follow  Christ  is  merely  to  embrace 
his  righteousness  and  happiness.  The  originality  of  Jesus 
proceeds  from  a  threefold  source;  his  method^  his  secret, 
and  his  personal  charm,  that  iirieiKela^  that  suieet  reasonable' 
ness  which  makes  his  person  the  strongest  of  all  attractions 
towards  righteousness.  His  method  consists  in  bringing 
each  man  back  to  the  examination  of  his  inner  being,  to 
study  and  verify  his  moral  condition,  his  needs,  his  inclina- 
tions, his  wretchedness,  and  to  try  and  test  himself  without 
ceasing.  His  secret  is  that  the  way  to  attain  to  true  right- 
eousness is  in  the  act  of  dying  to  self,  that  is  to  say,  of 
renouncing  heroically  all  the  impulses  and  desires  of  the 
carnal  man,  and  the  painful  side  of  this  indispensable  sacrifice 
is  compensated — as,  again,  is  proved  from  experience — ^by 
the  peace,  the  intense  joy  which  springs  from  it  Such  is 
the  revelation  of  Jesus,  brought  into  relief  and  strengthened 
for  ail  ages  by  his  personal  sweetness,  "  the  medium  through 
which  the  method  and  the  secret  were  exhibited,"  and  which 
produces  **  a  total  impression  ineffable  and  indescribable ;  ' 
so  that  his  disciples  could  condense  the  search  after  and 
the  practice  of  righteousness  into  faith  in  him  and  ardent 
devotion  to  his  person. 

Still,  amongst  those  by  whom  Jesus  was  surrounded,  and 
still  more  amongst  those  who  came  after  him,  the  extra- 
b:lief  re-asserted  itself.     Christianity  became  superstitious, 
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chiefly  by  forgetting  the  method^  or  the  constant  reference  to 
inner  experience.      Protestantism  was  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  revert  to  this  method,  sometimes  to  tlie  injury  of  the 
secret^  which  has  been   better  preserved  by  Catholicism. 
Neither  of  them  can  aspire  to  reproduce  the  mind  of  Jesus 
in  its  purity ;  the  spirit  of  modem  times  has  made  breaches 
in  both  strongholds.     The  common  Protestant  notions  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  Puritanical  doctrines,  that  still  retain  their 
popularity,  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  are  particu- 
larly exposed  to   the  blows  of   unanswerable  objections. 
Their  only  value  consists  in  the  meaning  whicli  it  is  still 
possible  to  attach  to  them  when  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  religious  morality  conformable  to  the  essence  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament     In  undertaking  such  a  trans- 
lation, it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  not  dogmatic,   but  literary,  poetic,  approximative 
rather  than  technical ;  yet  with  this  reservation  the  Bible 
remains  pre-eminently  the  book  of  religion,  revealing  the 
idea  of  righteousness  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New, 
Christ  with  his  method  and  his  secret.     A  national,  historical 
church,  which  enlarges  its  foundations  so  as  to  include  within 
it  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  and  depart  from 
iniquity,  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  present  and  future 
interests  of  religion  than  the  close,  narrow,  and  obstructive 
societies  in  which  the  Puritan  spirit  delights. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  omitted  anything  essential  in 
this  abridgment  of  a  religious  theory  which  does  not  err 
either  by  excess  of  vigor  or  excess  of  rigor.  I  might  even  admit 
tlut,  taken  in  their  most  general  sense,  the  author's  conclu- 
sions seem  to  me  fairly  satisfactory,  though  I  should  doubt 
the  possibility  of  their  application  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Englaikd.  I  cannot  conjecture  how  far  such  a  radical 
transformation  would  be  possible  to  it  without  risk  of 
apostacy  or  dissolution.  The  author  evidently  has  a  feeling 
of  filial  attachment  to  the  venerable  institution,  which  indeed 
makes  him  occasionally  unjust  to  certain  doctrines  and 
certain  schools.  One  is  surprised  to  hear  so  liberal  a  thinker 
speak  of  Socinians,  ue.  Unitarians,  with  the  disdain  of  a 
High  Churchman  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  speak  of 
heretics  except  by  the  name  of  their  real  or  supposed  here-, 
siarch.  He  seems  on  the  other  hand  to  forget  the  mystical 
profundity  of  Calvinist  doctrines  and  to  refuse  to  see  any 
but  their  repulsive  sides.  Still  I  am  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  the  presence  of  the  existing  tendency  towards 
excessive  subdivisions  in  religious  thought,  a  truly  national 
church  must  widen  her  boundaries  as  much  as  possible  or 
cease  to  exist,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  wished  that  the  noble 
Church  of  England,  to  which  we  owe  so  many  illustrious 
theologians  and  so  many  admirable  works,  may  once  more 
become  increasingly  national  in  this  sense. 

But  to  leave  the  conclusions  and  ascend  to  the  premises, 
which  I  cannot  think  clear  or  admissible.  Mr.  Arnold's 
essay  in  religious  reconstruction  bears  a  certain  analogy  to 
the  one  connected  with  the  name  of  Kant  in  the  superiority 
accorded  to  the  moral  or  ethical  element  over  all  dogmas, 
ceremonies,  or  ecclesiastical  institutions.  But  does  he  suc- 
ceed better  than  Kant  in  assigning  to  religion,  properly  so 
called,  the  part  which  lawfully  belongs  to  it  ?  This  appears 
extremely  doubtful.  The  author  indeed  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  religion  and  morality.  Morality 
becomes  religion  when  "  to  morality  is  applied  emotion." 
No  doubt  \  but  emotion  of  what  ?  In  Mr.  Arnold's  system  I 
find  no  emotion  except  that  which  we  experience  at  the 
thought  of  the  "  power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness."  This  is  his  substitute  for  the  answer  which 
we  should  have  thought  preferable  \  that  morality  becomes 
religion  when  it  is  inspired  by  the  love  of  God.  Now  I  fear 
that  the  majority  of  souls  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  ex- 


tremely little  moved  by  the  thought  of  a  power  which  urges 
us  towards  righteousness  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  fall 
of  a  body  of  water  makes  a  mill-wheel  turn. 

This  is  the  place  to  state  the  gravest  objection  to  which 
this — in  many  ways  seductive — theory  is  exposed.      Mr. 
Arnold  is  decidedly  too  much  afraid  of  the  idea  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God.     He  nowhere  explains  why  it  is  that  the 
idea  repels  him,  but  the  repulsion  is  everywhere  apparent. 
Doubtless  he  has  good  reason  to  protest  when  he  is  told  that 
God  is  a  Person  ;  for  a  person  is  a  being  finite,  circumscribed, 
opposed  to  other  beings.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
God  is  a  person^  and  another  to  say  that  God  is  personal. 
By  a  personal  God  one  understands  not  a  person  like  you 
or  me,  but  a  God  possessing  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
mere  human  persons  that  consciousness  and  intelligence 
which,  within  the  limited  circle  of  our  experience,  are  only 
possessed  by  personal  beings.     It  is  in  vain  to  ask,  how  we 
can  verify  the  fact  that  God  possesses  them.     In  the  first 
place  I  should  answer  that  the  experimental  study  of  the 
universe  discloses  too  many  ends,  aims,  and  harmonious 
coincidences  for  it  to  be  rationally  possible  to  deny  con* 
scious  intelligence  to  the  sovereign  mover  of  that  "  stream 
by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being."     But  I 
should  say  further :  As  soon  as  you  tell  me  of  a  "  power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness,"  the  first  question 
that  inevitably  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  :  Is  this  power 
conscious,  intelligent,  that  is  to  say  personal  ?  or  is  it  blind, 
unconscious,  impersonal?     But  why  do  I  necessarily  ask 
myself  this  question  ?  out  of  simple  metaphysical  curiosity  ? 
By  no  means ;  it  is  because  there  depends  upon  its  solution 
the  further  question  :  Shall  I  worship  it  or  not  ?     Has  not 
Mr.  Arnold  observed  that  man  no  longer  worships  powers 
of  which  he  has  discovered  the  nature  to  be  impersonal  ? 
Men  paid  fervent  worship  to  the  sun  as  long  as  they  believed 
the  sun  to  be  somebody.     From  the  moment  when  they 
discovered  it  to  be  only  a  burning  globe  they  ceased  to  feel 
the  slightest  devotion  to  it.     If  the  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness  is  an  unconscious  force,  I  cannot 
feel  for  it  that  sacred  emotion  which  raises  morality  to  the 
rank  of  religion.     Doubtless  in  consulting  my  own  interest, 
rightly  understood,  and  in  conforming  to  reason  and  expe- 
rience, I  may  yield  to  this  power  which  impels  me  to  right- 
eousness, but  there  will  be  no  religion  in  my  acquiescence, 
for  it  will  be  an  aflfair  of  calculation,  untouched  by  the 
faintest  emotion.     If  I  were  afterwards  to  find  happiness 
follow  from  obedience  to  the  impulse,  I  should  only  be  able 
to  feel  towards  the  beneficent  power,  which  was  ignorant  of 
its  own  existence,  something  like  the  sentiment  inspired  by 
a  mineral  spring  of  which  the  waters  have  restored  my  fail- 
ing health.      In  a  word,  it  is  this  power  itself,  this  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness,  that  constantly 
reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Spirit,  that  is  to  say  not 
merely  an  influence,  but  life,  consciousness,  and  love ;  and 
the  revelation  is  made  since  this  notion  is  necessary  to  the 
eflfect  which  the  Power  tends  to  produce. 

It  is  inexact  to  say  that  the  pure  and  simple  object  of 
religion  is  conduct.  The  moral  sentiment  did  not  give  birth 
to  the  religious.  In  former  times,  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  we  know  that  intense  religion  may  be  found  in  nations 
and  individuals  combined  with  a  very  lax  moral  condition. 
The  truth  is  that  morality  and  religion  are  like  two  sove- 
reigns having  an  equal  tide  to  the  supremacy  over  the  human 
soul  for  which  they  contend  until  at  length  it  is  discovered 
that  the  only  necessary  and  truly  beneficial  application  of 
religion  to  life  is  its  moral  application,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  morality,  to  become  solid,  serious,  and  constant,  must 
draw  its  inspiration  frqm  religion.  This  is  the  Christian 
view,  which  does  not  establish  an  antithesis  between  religion 
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and  morality,  but  maintains  their  distinctness  while  making 
iheir  influence  reciprocal.  Morality  deals  with  concrete, 
practical  life,  such  acts  as  conscience  commands  ;  religion 
is  the  sentiment,  the  emotions  which  man  experiences  in 
the  presence  of  the  Absolute,  whose  immensity,  omnipotence, 
and  unfathomable  mysteriousness  attract  him,  and  which  he 
represents  to  himself  in  accordance  with  the  best  light  he 
has.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  point  from  whence  we 
must  start  to  obtain  an  exact  notion  of  the  relation  between 
religion  and  morality;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  theory  would  have  been  greatly  a  gainer  if  he  had 
started  from  a  less  meagre,  a  more  living,  a  more  religious 
conception  of  the  Deity. 

He  would  have  been  able  in  this  way  to  give  a  more 
plausible  explanation  of  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ. 
I  agree  with  the  author  that  Jesus  did  propose  to  himself 
to  restore  the  true  idea  of  righteousness  and  to  point  out  its 
real  conditions.  But  upon  what  do  he  himself  and  his 
disciples  evidently  suppose  his  preaching  and  ministry  to 
rest  ?  Upon  the  abstract  notion  of  a  "  Not  ourselves  "  (it 
may  be  unconscious),  of  a  moralising  force  ?  By  no  means  ; 
but  upon  a  feeling,  intense  and  pure,  of  the  living  God,  the 
feeling  of  God  as  a  father.  But  such  a  sentiment  is  absurd 
in  relation  to  an  impersonal  God,  it  is  only  possible  or  suit- 
able in  relation  to  a  God  who  possesses, — granted  in  an  inde- 
scribable degree, — but  still  really  possesses  those  perfections 
of  existence  to  which  the  conscience,  the  intelligence,  the 
power  of  loving  in  man  are  but  feeble  approximations.  It 
is  only  by  doing  great  and  constant  violence  to  the  gospel 
history  that  it  becomes  possible  to  separate  the  moral 
preaching  of  Jesus  from  the  direcdy  religious  basis  upon 
which  it  rested  throughout 

Several  other  historical  objections  might  be  urged  against 
this  theory  of  purified  Christianity.  For  instance,  the  his- 
tory of  religion  by  no  means  confirms  the  statement  that  the 
proper  object  of  religion,  in  itself  and  considered  in  its 
original  manifestations,  was  conduct.  Neither  can  I  see 
that  history  confirms  Mr.  Arnold's  explanation  of  the  intui- 
tive monotheism  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  Monotheism, 
according  to  history,  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
monolairy  which  only  developed  into  a  monotheism  based 
on  principle,  through  the  action  of  events  and  of  the  great 
prophets  posterior  to  David  and  Solomon.  The  use  which 
Mr.  Arnold  makes  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  extremely  arbitraiy, 
and  contrasts  strangely  with  his  advanced  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  Biblical  interpretation.  It  seems  at  times 
as  if  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  formidable  arguments  brought 
by  contemporary  criticism  against  the  historical  character 
of  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus  in  this  gospeL  We  ought 
never  to  forget  that  this  remarkable  book,  as  a  great  and 
ingenious  critic  has  observed,  makes  Jesus  say  in  the  first 
person  what  every  Christian  heart  says  to  him  in  the  second. 

But  I  cannot  end  my  examination  of  the  work  without 
again  doing  homage  to  the  intentions  and  the  talents  of  the 
author.  I  have  seldom  read  a  book  more  penetrated  with 
the  great  need  that  the  present  age  feels  for  a  religious 
renovation  that,  without  breaking  with  the  past,  will  do 
justice  to  the  progress  accomplished  by  the  general  intelli- 
gence. Even  wlule  feeling  called  upon  to  protest  against 
sundry  allegations,  I  regard  the  general  impression  left  by 
the  work  as  wholesome  and  encouraging.  We  who  agree 
with  the  author  as  to  the  necessity  of  recasting  Christian 
teaching,  who  believe,  with  him,  in  the  future  of  Christianity, 
better  understood  and  restored  to  something  nearer  its  original 
shape,  who  think,  with  him,  that  neither  dogmas,  priests,  nor 
ceremonies  can  save,  but  only  a  disposition  of  the  heart 
thirsting  for  righteousness,  must  sympathise  with  all  the  noble 
and  upright  efforts  which  contribute  to  the  edification  of  that 


future  church  in  which  all  those  who  love  Christ  and  his 
righteousness  will  meet  together.  I'he  imperfections  or 
omissions  in  particular  works  ought  not  to  discourage  us 
respecting  the  collective  result  It  is  a  school  for  mutual 
instrucdon  where  every  one  teaches  the  others  and  learns 
from  them.  All  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  even  while  maintaining  my  cnticisms  I 
sincerely  wish  and  hope  that  England  may  send  us  many 
m  ore  books  as  powerflilly  conceived,  as  boldly  written,  as 
instructive  and  giving  as  much  food  for  reflection  as  this  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Albert  R^ville. 


Hermae  Pastor.  Veterem  Latinam  Interpretationem  e  codicibus  edidit 

Adolphus  Hilgenfeld.    Lipsiae.    1873. 

In  1866  Professor  Hilgenfeld  gave  us  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Pastor^  from  the  Sinaitic  and  Leipsic 
manuscripts,  in  his  Novum  Testamentum  ,cxfra  canonem 
receptuniy  and  he  has  now  increased  our  obligations  to  him  by 
restoring  the  text  of  the  old  Latin  version.  It  is  a  work  for 
which  previous  labourers  had  prepared  the  way,  but  which 
was  still  waiting  for  completion.  The  princeps  editio  was  that 
of  Faber  Stapulensis  (15 13),  in  which  many  arbitrary  changes 
were  made  in  the  text,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  a  more  clas- 
sical Latin,  and  this  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  vulgar  text. 
After  him  Cotelerius  collated  three  Paris'  manuscripts,  one  of 
which,  containing,  however,  only  a  small  fragment  at  the  be- 
ginning, belonp  to  the  ninth  century.  Fell  collated  two 
EngUsh  ones,  judged  by  Hilgenfeld  to  be  of  great  value. 
These  labours  were  made  use  of  by  subsequent  editors.  In 
1857  Dressel  edited  the  Pastor  m  his  works  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  with  the  readings  of  a  Vatican  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  and  also  printed  for  the  first  time  another 
Latin  version  from  the  Palatine  codex,  on  which,  however,  he 
set  much  too  high  a  value.  Hilgenfeld,  while  availing  himself 
of  the  various  readings  of  the  French  and  English  manuscripts, 
has  taken  as  the  b^is  of  his  text  the  Vatican  and  another 
manuscript  allied  to  it,  belonging  to  the  Dresden  library,  m 
which  the  Pastor  was  found  between  the  Psalms  and  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  This  manuscript  also  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Hilgenfeld  has  done  his  work  as 
an  editor  with  great  care  and  judgment,  abstaming  from 
making  needless  changes  and  indulging  very  sparingly  in  criti- 
cal conjecture,  but  not  fearing  to  return  to  the  readings  of  the 
manuscripts  where  they  have  been  altered  into  better  Latin. 
Such  words  as  horripiiaiio  (Vis.  iil  i),  which,  however,  was  the 
reading  of  Faber,  tenebrabitur  (Mand.  v.  i),  altered  into 
obscurabitur^  or  such  a  phrase  as  sedii  singular  is  (Vis.  i.  2), 
for  soUiy  have  a  savour  of  barbarism  which  bespeak  their 
genuineness.  I  cannot  understand  however  why,  in  Vis.  iL  3, 
one  of  the  passages  on  which  Tischendorf  relied  to  prove  the 
text  of  Simonides  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  Hilgen- 
feld should  give  us  dices  autem  Magno :  Ecce  iribuloHo,  If  he 
relied  upon  the  Greek  it  should  of  course  be  Maximo^  but 
otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  Vatican  read- 
ing magna  ccce^  unless  he  preferred  that  of  his  own  Dresden 
manuscript  which  gives  magna  vere.  In  other  instances  he 
makes  a  judicious  use  of  die  Greek.  Thus  for  the  vulgar 
per  quendam  locum  ad  dexteram  (Vis.  i.  i),  where  the  Greek  has 
£c'  ivo^ia^  Tii/09,  he  reads  per  quendam  locum  desertum.  Again 
(Vis.  L  3),  where-the  Vatican  seems  hopelessly  corrupt,  reading 
Thmquam  errarius  producens  domum  opus  suum  opricuum  eicui 
vulty  for  which  the  princeps  editio^  omitting  domum^  has  con- 
jecturally,  exponitcuivult^  the  Greek  veptrfiverai  rod  jrpd^fiaT09 
ol  OiXci  suggests  the  true  reading  obtingit  ret  cut  tmlty  which 
moreover  is  confirmed  by  the  resting  of  the  old  Parisian  frag- 
ment, which  has  obtinguit.    In  some  instances  it  may  be  that 
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Hilgenfeld  has  deferred  too  much  to  the  Greek,  but  on  the 
whole  his  text  is  no  doubt  as  near  an  approach  to  the  original 
form  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  have.     Robert  B.  Drummond. 
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[Shows,  after  Dom  Fran9ois  Pfaine,  that  the  supposed  fear  of  the  day 
of  judgment  in  the  year  1000  is  purely  imaginary.  J — The  Book  of  Ardd" 
Vtrd/i  Lenormant  s  La  ligende  de  Simiramis  \  and  de  Labarthe's  La 
science  des  religions  comparSes  ;  rev.  by  C.  P.  Tiele. — Fiirst  zu  Solms'  on 
the  theology  of  Rothe  ;  the  reprint  of  Kinker's  work  on  Kant ;  Zollner 
(/e6.  die  Natur  der  Cometen  [appeal  to  scientific  men  on  behalf  of 
philosophical  studies] ;  rev.  by  F.  W,  B.  van  Bell. 
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Physical  Science. 

A  CatalofiTue  of  the  Collection  of  Cambrian  and  Silttrlan  Fossils 
contained  In  the  Geological  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Gambrldfire.  By  J.  W.  Salter.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Sedgwick,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  and  a  Table  of  Genera  and  Index  added  by  Professor 
Morris.     Cambridge  :   University  Press. 

A  THREEFOLD  interest  attaches  to  the  volume  before  us. 
It  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  specially  intended  to  be  a  refer- 
ence-catalogue to  the  older  palaeozoic  fossils  in  the  Wood- 
wardian Museum,  the  margin  of  each  page  being  furnished 
with  letters  of  reference  corresponding  with  similar  initials 
painted  on  the  cases  and  drawers  of  the  Museum. 

But  in  addition  to  this  primary  function,  it  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  geologists  and  palaeontologists  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  the  older  rocks,  on  account  of  the 
lists  of  genera  and  species  which  it  supplies,  arranged  in 
zoological  order,  yet  divided  into  stratigraphical  series. 
Each  species  is  also  furnished  with  authentic  localities  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts,  which  are  at  least  of 
generic  if  not  of  specific  valup,  in  all  cases.  Several  small 
but  instructive  sections  are  also  given.  Of  great  geological 
interest  must  likewise  be  reckoned  the  "Table  showing 
the  classification  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  Rocks,"  carefully 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Morris,  who  has  also  supplied  a 


summary  of  the  contents,  together  with  a  "  Table  show- 
ing the  range  of  the  genera  as  indicated  by  this  Catalogue.** 

Lastly,  the  CatcUogue  derives  both  a  historical  and  bio- 
graphical interest  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  preface  was 
dictated  by  Professor  Sedgwick  himself  only  four  months 
before  his  death  (when  in  his  87th  year),  yet  it  retains  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  clear,  earnest,  forcible  style  of 
eloquence  for  which  his  discourses  before  the  University 
had  long  ago  rendered  him  justly  celebrated. 

Prefaces  were  always  peculiarly  fascinating  to  Sedgwick; 
that  which  accompanies  his  Synopsis  of  the  Classification 
of  the  British  FcUceozoic  Rocks ^  published  in  1851-5,  extend- 
ing to  106  pp.  4to.  The  present  preface  is  only  33  pp.  in 
length ;  in  it  he  gives  us  the  history  of  the  commencement 
and  completion  of  the  Catalogue,  involving  the  record  of 
the  sad  story  of  poor  Salter's  failing  health  and  death,  and 
the  reiteration  of  his  own  ailments — a  favourite  prelude  to 
all  his  lectures,  letters,  and  conversations  for  many  years 
past.  Passing  from  this  we  come  naturally  to  the  history 
of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  collection,  and  the  sources 
from  which  it  has  mainly  been  derived.  Considering  how 
entirely  Sedgwick  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  University,  and  especially  to  the  task  of 
making  the  Woodwardian  Museum  under  his  care  a  really 
valuable  and  instructive  repository,  it  is  but  a  small  share 
of  credit  which  he  claims  when  he  says  "  the  following 
catalogue  of  all  the  older  palaeozoic  fossils  in  the  Wood- 
wardian Museum  consists  of  specimens  which  have  been 
collected  by  myself,  or  presented  by  my  friends,  or  obtained 
by  purchase  during  my  very  long  tenure  of  office  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology.** 

It  is  a  fact  that,  when  Sedgwick  commenced  to  lecture, 
he  had  to  collect  the  specimens  as  well  as  provide  by  his 
own  geological  labours  in  the  field  the  maps  and  sections 
required  to  illustrate  his  discourses. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that 
prior  to  Sedgwick's  election  in  1818  the  professorship 
seems  to  have  become  almost  a  sinecure,  scarcely  any 
lectures  on  geology  having  ever  been  given. 

This  chiefly  arose  from  the  singular  nature  of  the  formal 
duties  of  the  Geological  professor,  who,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  founder,  was  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  Dr.  Woodward's  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  fossils  against  the  attacks  of  Dr. 
Camerarius  of  Tiibingen,  and  his  disciples  or  followers, 
an  engagement  to  this  effect  being  entered  into  by  each 
professor  on  his  being  appointed  to  the  chair.  A  sum  ot 
;^io  annually  had  been  specially  left  by  Dr.  Woodward 
to  defray  the  expense  of  foreign  correspondence  and  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  specimens;  but  Sedgwick's 
predecessors  considered  it  wiser  to  devote  the  money  to 
other  purposes,  so  that,  when  he  received  the  appointment, 
the  collection  of  which  he  was  put  in  charge  consisted 
solely  of  the  original  cabinet  of  British  and  foreign  fossils 
and  minerals  brought  together  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Dr.  Woodward. 

It  is  only  justice  to  Prof.  Sedgwick  to  state  that  from 
the  first  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  and  that  the  ;;^io  a  year  was  not  only  spent, 
but  was  often  supplemented  by  several  hundreds  of  pounds 
besides,  no  small  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  Sedg- 
wick himself.  Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the 
Museum  may  be  mentioned  Count  Munster's  collection, 
Mr.  Image's  Chalk  fossils,  Fletcher's  Silurian  Crinoids 
and  Trilobites,  and  Leckenby's  magnificent  museum  of 
Oolitic  fossils,  chiefly  from  Yorkshire,  beside  vast  stores 
of  specimens  added  from  time  to  time  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Greensand  the  Chalk  and  Tertiaries,  principally  by 
the  personal  labours  of  Mr.  Henry  Keeping,  whose  services 
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as  keeper  of  the  Museum  have  now  for  some  years  past 
been  retained  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  University. 

Sedgwick  not  unfrequently  spent  his  entire  vacation 
in  geological  explorations  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  Devon, 
or  Cornwall,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  Alps  or  Rhenish 
Provinces — sometimes  in  company  with  Murchison  (who 
about  this  period  (1825)  had  commenced  his  geological 
career) — often  alone,  or  with  the  then  youthful  J.  W.  Salter 
in  Wales,  or  his  faithful  henchman  John  Ruthven  in  his 
native  dales  of  Yorkshire,  or  in  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land. Nor  did  he  ever  forget  to  collect  materials  for  his 
geological  museum  in  Cambridge,  the  promotion  of  which 
was  a  subject  ever  near  his  heart  from  first  to  last. 

Sedgwick  was  the  last  man  to  undervalue  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  collections  under  his  charge  carefully 
and  well  arranged  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  advance 
the  study  of  geology  in  the  University.  With  this  view  he 
secured  the  assistance  of  a  succession  of  able  coadjutors 
in  the  persons  of  Ansted,  Jukes,  Salter,  McCoy,  Barrett, 
and  Seeley,  under  whose  hands  the  treasures  of  the 
Museum  were  gradually  brought  into  order,  and  in  many 
cases  described. 

Thus  the  fine  collections  of  palaeozoic  fossils  gave 
origin  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Prof.  McCoy,  pub- 
lished in  1851-55,  and  to  the  contributions  to  British 
palaeontology  of  the  same  author ;  more  recently  again 
Mr.  Seeley  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Reptilia  of 
the  Secondary  Strata,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
remains  of  Omithosauria  from  the  Cambridge  Greensand 
founded  on  the  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum ; 
while  the  present  catalogue  by  Mr.  Salter  was  intended  to 
form  a  supplement  to  McCoy's  larger  work. 

It  is  natural  to  find  that  by  far  the  larger  share  of 
Sedgwick's  preface  is  taken  up  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  original  classification  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  rests,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
two  fast  friends,  Murchison  and  Sedgwick,  were  estranged 
from  each  other,  and  how  to  this  day  the  borders  of  the 
two  great  kingdoms  of  Cambria  and  Siluria  remain  a 
matter  for  controversy,  which  even  the  death  of  both  their 
kings  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.     Professor  Sedgwick  writes  as  follows  : — 

'*The  stiati|japhica1  system  of  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  Cata- 
lo&;ue  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Prof.  McCoy's  synopsis.  It 
is  based  upon  an  actual  survey,  first  made  by  myself,  whereby  I  approxi- 
mately determined  in  N.  Wales  the  order  of  the  older  deposits  of  the 
whole  region,  and  the  natural  groups  of  strata  into  which  they  might 
be  separated. 

**  This  might  be  called  a  great  but  rude  problem  of  solid  geometry, 
to  be  first  solved  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  physical  evidence,  and 
without  reference  to  the  organic  remains  in  the  successive  groups.  But 
these  groups  being  once  established  on  the  basis  of  true  observation,  we 
may  then  proceed  to  obtain  the  first  chapters  of  a  true  history  of  the 
succession  of  organic  types,  as  the  tale  is  told  in  the  successive  strata 
whence  they  have  been  derived .  And  when  we  have  once  obtained  in 
any  extensive  section  a  tnie  succession  of  organic  types,  we  may  then, 
as  Nature  is  true  to  Iicr  own  workmanship,  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
use  that  succession  to  help  us  in  making  out  the  order  of  the  physical 
groups  in  cases  where  we  have  been  imperfectly  or  obscurely  elaborated. 
Tims  we  have  two  great  principles  of  arrangement :  first,  by  actual 
and  laborious  observation  of  the  successive  physical  groups  ;  secondly, 
by  the  order  of  the  organic  types  which  have  been  already  established 
by  a  reference  to  the  types  of  some  well-known  natural  section. 

**  In  determining  a  geological  nomenclature  these  two  great  principles 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  No  true  nomenclature  can  be  in  conflict 
with  the  actual  succession  of  the  physical  deposits  ;  neither  can  it  con- 
tradict the  true  succession  of  organic  types.  Nature  does  not  contradict 
her  own  workmanship.  This  was  the  principle  on  which  William 
Smith,  whom  we  call  the  father  of  English  geology,  acted  ;  and  it  was 
the  principle  on  which  Murchison  acted  when  he  first  made  known  his 
beautiful  succession  in  the  upper  part  of  (what  he  taught  us  to  call)  his 
Silurian  system.  That  upper  part  of  his  system  was  thoroughly  and 
beautifully  worked  out,  and  was  accepted  at  once,  and  continues  to 
maintain  its  place.     But  below  the  Wenlock  shale,  in  what  he  called 


the  Lower  Silurian  groups,  his  fundamental  sections  utterly  broke 
down,  having  no  base  to  rest  upon.  He  never  made  out  the  succession 
of  his  physical  groups :  some  of  them  which  required  separation  he 
confounded  and  some  he  put  in  an  inverted  order  ;  and  thereby  he 
brought  an  inevitable  incongruity  into  his  lists  of  the  Older  Palxozoic 
fossils.  In  short,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Lower  Silurian  nomen- 
clature, however  widely  adopted  on  the  authority  of  its  author,  was 
false,  because  it  was  built  upon  sections  that  were  untrue  to  nature ;  and 
if  this  assertion  be  true—and  it  is  true— the  discussion  requires  no 
farther  argument. 

"  As  a  general  nile  honest  truth  and  goo<l  taste  go  hand  in  hand  ;aTid 
what  can  be  more  incongruous  and  tasteless  than  to  erase  the  classical 
name  of  Cambrian  as  applied  to  the  grand  mountain  chains  of  Caernar- 
vonshire and  Merionethshire,  and  to  substitute  the  word  Silurian  as  their 
designation  ?  This  was  done  by  the  author  of  the  '  Silurian  system  '  in 
the  first  instance  no  doubt  by  mistake,  and  in  the  hope  of  giving  a 
greater  extent  and  firmer  basis  to  his  system.  But  when  the  great 
errors  of  his  fundamental  groups  were  discovered,  why  continue  such  a 
monstrous  abuse  of  nomenclature  ?  Siluria  supplies  us  neither  with  the 
best  types  of  the  older  groups,  nor  with  any  sections  which  clearly 
define  their  succession  :  Cambria  supplies  both.  Our  business  here  is 
not  to  consider  what  great  service  tne  author  may  have  done  in  other 
regions,  but  to  consider  whether  his  work  in  Lower  Siluria  be  true  to 
nature.  The  first  publication  of  his  grand  lists  of  '*  Lower  Silurian 
Fossils  "  was  a  great  boon  to  geology ;  but  the  assumed  stratigraphical 
arrangement  and  the  grouping  of  the  species  has  been  a  great  mischief, 
and  a  drag  upon  its  progress  "  (p.  xiii.  Introduction). 

The  subjoined  Table  by  Prof  Morris,  will  serve  to  show 
the  relative  classification  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  Rocks 
according  to 

and       Murchison  (1868). 


?5 

< 
•-4 


Sedgwick  (1872) 

Ledbury  Shales, 

Downton  Sandstone,  Bone  Bed  ^ 

and  Upper  Ludlow 

Aymestry Limestone  and 

Lower  Ludlow , 

Wenlock  Group   

Lower  Wenlock  Gl"oup 
May  Hill  Group      .... 


Upper  Bala  Group  . . . . 
Middle  Bala  Group  . . . . 
Lower  Bala  Group      . . . . 

Arenig  or  Skiddaw  Group 


^'  f  Tremadoc  Group 
§  (  Ffestiniog  Group 

Menevian  Group 


Passage  Beds. 
/  Tilestones  and 
1  Upper  Ludlow. 
I  Aymestry    Limestone 
\  Lower  Ludlow. 
;  Wenlock     Limestone 

and  Shale. 
Woolhope  Limestone 

and  Shale. 
Upper  Llandovery. 

Lower  Llandovery, 
Caradoc  &  Bala  Rocks 
Upper   and   Ijower 
Llandeilo  Rocks. 


Lingula  Flags  or 


PrimordlvlSilurian 


u 


{  Harlech  Group     

<  Longmynd,  Bangor. . . . 
(      and  Llanberis  Group. 


Cambrian. 


The  divisions  adopted  by  Prof.  Phillips  (1855),  by  Prof. 
Jukes  (1863),  by  the  Survey  (1863),  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
(187 1),  are  also  given  by  Prof  Morris.  Each  differs  some- 
what from  the  above  in  the  greater  divisions.  Lyell  makes 
the  barrier  between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  at  the  top 
of  the  Tremadoc  Group  ;  Phillips,  between  the  Arenig 
Group  and  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  which  is  also  the  line  of 
division  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey,  although  the 
beds  are  called  by  different  names  and  their  synonymy  is 
not  readily  to  be  made  out.  Jukes  calls  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick  "Lower  or  Cambro-Silurian." 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  that  Murchison — although 
not  justified  by  good  evidences  of  unconformity  in  the 
strata  and  of  a  break  in  time  and  in  the  succession  of  the 
rocks,  and  a  change  in  conditions,  both  lithological  and 
palaeontological — carried  the  day  with  the  public,  stealing 
a  march  on  his  old  friend's  boundary-line ;  at  first,  as 
Sedgwick  intimates,  by  issuing  a  small  map  in  the  atlas 
published   by  the   Society   for   the    Diffusion  of  Useful 
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Knowledge  (in  1843),  **^^  which  he  (Murchison)  had 
brushed  out  of  sight,  under  a  deep  Silurian  colour,  every 
trace  of  my  previous  work  in  North  Wales  "  (p.  xxvi),  and 
afterwards  by  a  bold  assumption  of  right  of  priority,  which 
he  ever  after  maintained.  Of  his  treatment  by  the  council 
of  the  Geological  Society — (then,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
entirely  led  by  Murchison  and  completely  under 
his  control) — Sedgwick  cannot  evidently  bring  him- 
self to  speak  in  any  measured  terms.  Writing  of  the 
way  in  which  his  papers  were  tampered  with  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  who  totally  refused  him  the  sight  of  any  single 
proof-sheet,  though  he  applied  to  him  again  and  again 
with  increased  energy  after  his  repeated  refusals,  he 
says  : — "  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  explain  an  overbearing 
treatment  such  as  I  have  described ;  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Warburton  undertook  his  task  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  my  papers  into  harmony  with  Murchison*s  scheme 
of  covering  all  the  older  rocks  of  North  and  South  Wales 
with  Silurian  colours.  For  in  his  Reduction  (of  Se^/g- 
wick's  maps  and  sections)  he  again  and  again  contrived 
to  cliange  my  language,  and  make  me  7vrite  in  a  new  Silurian 
tongue.  Was  this  fair  and  honest  dealing  with  me  ? " 
(p.  xxvii.) 

All  through  his  life  Sedgwick  retained  much  of  the 
honest,  frank  simplicity  of  manner  so  characteristic  of  the 
hardy  dalesmen  of  his  native  county.  There  was  a  singu- 
lar blending  of  almost  womanly  tenderness  and  affection 
in  his  nature,  with  a  stern,  uncompromising  love  of  truth, 
and  a  healthy  and  hearty  aversion  for  whatever  was  unjust 
or  mean. 

Thus,  whilst  he  keenly  regretted  to  the  last  his  loss  of 
Murchison's  friendship — more  so  perhaps  even  than  the 
usurpation  by  another  of  the  labours  of  so  many  years  of 
good,  sound,  honest  geological  work — yet  he  could  never 
recover  from  the  sense  of  unfair  treatment  which  he  felt 
he  had  so  little  merited  either  from  his  friend  Sir  Rode- 
rick or  from  the  Geological  Society;  and  it  painfully 
influenced  his  later  years,  causing  him  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  geological  world  outside  his  University. 

One  curious  and  very  striking  result  presents  itself  to 
our  minds  in  studying  Prof.  Morris's  summary  of  life- 
forms — namely,  how  very  far,  after  all,  our  earliest  palaeo- 
zoic records  must  be  from  reaching  back  to  that  dim  and 
distant  period  when  life  began  on  our  earth. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  genera  even  between  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  epochs,  and  again  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cambrian  ;  but  roughly  speaking — besides  plant-remains 
— we  have  representatives  of  six  greal  groups  of  Inverte- 
brata  even  in  the  Cambrian  rocks.  The  following  will 
showthe  relative  numberof  genera  in  the  two  divisions: — 

Cambrian.  Silurian. 

Plants I         4 

Protozoa 7         7 

Hydrozoa n         2 

Actinozoa 9         24 

Ecbinodermata 4         26 

Annelida 13         7 

Crustacea 40         21 

I'ryozoa 2         6 

Brachiopoda 17  ........  19 

Lamellioranchiata 8 19 

Gasteropoda 9         13 

Hcteropoda 2         I 

Pteropoda 5         4 

Cephalopoda 4         6 

It  is  only  when  we  reach  the  Downton  sandstone  and 
the  Ledbur}'  shales,  the  uppermost  Silurian  strata,  that  we 
meet  with  any  evidence  of  the  first  known  fishes  Onchus 
and  Pleraspis, 

In  the  one  group,  that  of  the  Crustacea,  which  appears  to 


be  richer  in  genera  in  the  Cambrian  than  in  the  Silurian,  this 
results,  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  from  the  recent  large 
accessions  of  new  genera  peculiar  to  older '  rocks  of  late 
determined  by  Messrs.  Salter  and  Hicks,  some  of  which, 
however,  may  prove  not  to  be  distinct  when  better 
materials  are  obtained. 

The  Crustacea  and  the  Cephalopoda  doubtless  occupied 
the  highest  places  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  these  early 
times,  and  their  functions  were  as  important  in  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  periods  as  that  of  the  Fishes  and 
Reptilia  among  the  vertebrata  of  later  periods  and  at  the 
present  day.  They  were  the  redacious  types  of  animals 
whose  office  it  was  to  devour  not  only  the  dead  and  dying, 
but  also  the  surplus  progeny  of  the  palaeozoic  seas — a  task 
which,  from  their  abundance  and  the  large  size  of  some  of 
their  number,  they  were  doubtless  well  able  to  perform. 

Altogether  the  Catalogue  enumerates  about  910  named 
species,  but  many  other  forms  are  noticed,  together  with 
their  localities,  to  which  specific  names  are  not  assigned. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  it  is  possible 
to  generalize  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  this 
interesting  question  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  each 
zoological  group  in  time.  But  every  such  catalogue  as 
the  one  before  us  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  our 
best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press, 
and  especially  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Cookson,  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  out. 

Henry  Woodward. 


IVotes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geology, 

Fossils  from  the  Phosphate  Beds  of  Quercy.— M.  P.  Gervais 
commanicates  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  {CompUs  Rendusy 
vol.  77,  p.  106)  some  notes  on  the  fossil  remains  from  the  phosphate 
beds  of  Quercy,  which  he  has  met  with  in  his  examination  of  various 
collections  made  in  that  locality.  That  of  M.  Daudibertierc,  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  good  preservation  of  its  specimens,  contains  some 
fine  examples  of  Palaeotherium  analogous  lo  those  occurring  in  the  Paris 
gypsum  beds,  and  some  remains  of  Rhinoceros  minuius  and  Acerotfurium. 
There  are  also  some  teeth  of  a  mammal  related  to  Rhinoceros^  but  differ- 
ing from  that  genus  in  some  essential  characters.  M.  Gervais  therefore 
proposes  a  new  genus  for  its  reception  which  he  designates  Cadurcothe- 
riuniy  and  the  species  Cad,  Cayluxiy  from  Caylux  whence  it  was  obtained ; 
the  animal  was  of  greater  height  than  Rhinoceros  or  Acerotherium.  The 
teeth  consist  of  the  last  upper  molar  and  several  lower  molars ;  the  upper 
being  larger  and  narrower  than  that  of  rhinoceros.  Its  external  face  is 
slightly  convex  and  the  hollowing  of  its  crown  is  narrow  and  elongated. 
The  lower  molars  are  smaller  than  in  Rhinoceros  ^  with  col  lines  much  more 
oblique  and  less  projecting ;  their  external  face  is  undivided  and  has  but 
a"  slight  curvature.  The  porcine  remains  from  these  beds  consist  of 
Anthracotherium,  AnoplotheriufHy  Enidodon^  Hyotherium,  Cainoiherinm , 
and  a  small  animal  allied  to  the  latter,  which  possesses  a  well  marked  bar 
between  the  first  and  second  false  upper  molars.  The  ruminants  consist 
of  Amphitragulus  and  a  species  of  Ccrvus.  There  are  many  species  of 
llyenodon^  also  Cricetodon  and  Archaeomys^  whilst  Peratherium^  Aves^ 
terrestrial  Chdoniatis^  a  species  of  Crocodile^  Lacertiatis^  and  Serpents  are 
all  represented. 

The  Oorundxim  of  North  Carolina  and  Oeorfiria.— Dr.  Lawrence 
Smith,  who  discovered  emery  at  Gumuch-dagh,  near  Ephesus,  and  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  in  1846-7,  gives  some  particulars  {Compies  Renins, 
vol.  77,  p.  356)  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  that  which  has  been  found 
in  greit  abundance  during  the  last  few  years  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  corundum  occurs  in  serpentine  or  a  chrysolite  rock  con- 
stituting a  system  of  veins  extending  over  a  distance  of  190  miles,  This 
system  is  developed  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
runs  parallel  to  the  principal  chain  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  summit,  describing  however  ^  very  considerable  curve 
inwards  near  the  source  of  the  Little  Tennessee  river.  For  a  distance  of 
about  130  miles,  extending  from  Mitchell  Co.  to  Macon  Co  ,  the  serpen- 
tine veins  are  enclose  I  in  a  hard,  crystalline  gneiss  which  co. tains  red 
garnet,  kyanite,  and  pyrites.  From  the  bend  at  Little  Tennessee  river 
it  passes  into  a  hornblendic  gneiss.  At  Buck's  Creek  and  thence  towards 
fhe  south-west  the  orthoclase  felspar  of  this  rock  is  replaced  by  albite, 
torming  an  albitic  syenite.  With  the  serpentine  are  found  chalcedony, 
talc,  steatite,  anthophyllite,  tourmaline,  emerylite,  zoisite,  albrte,  asbestos, 
actinolite,  tremolite,  and  sometimes  chromite  and  epidote,  the  corundum 
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being  mostly  associated  with  ripidolite  (disochlore),  with  the  exception 
of  the  red  variety  which  occurs  in  the  zoisite.  This  serpentine  or  chry 
solite  rock  is  invariably  the  gangue  of  the  corundum  in  N.  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  whilst  in  Asia  Minor  the  enclosing  rock  is  crystalline 
limestone.  Dr.  L.  Smith  points  out  however  that  afthou^rh  each  locality 
possesses  its  own  peculiar  characters  the  contiguous  rocks  in  each  case 
are  of  the  same  geological  age,  and  are  both  geologically  identical  with 
those  found  associated  with  the  emery  of  Chester,  Massachusetts. 

The  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Southern  Italy.— T.  Fuchs  describes 
{Sitmingsberickte  der  Akad,  der  Wiss,^  Wien^  vol.  66  (i),  p  7)  the  results 
of  his  studies  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Messina  and 
Geiace  in  Southern  Italy,  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  numerous 
papers  and  memoirs  by  Prof.  Seguenza  and  others  The  author's 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  beds  named  by  Prof.  Seguenza  the 
"Zancl^n"  and  **Astien,"  the  former  including  the  white  marl  and 
coral  limestone,  the  latter  embracing  the  br  ozoa  limestone  and  a  fine 
yellow  sand.  Fuchs*  examination  of  these  divisions  leads  him  to  the 
view  that  the  "  Zancl^n  '*  is  not  a  distinctive  deposit  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  miocene  and  pliocene  as  r^arded  by 
Seguenza,  but  is  true  pliocene,  and  that  both  the  "Astien"  and 
**i&ncl^n''  belong  to  the  same  geological  epoch.  I:Ie  points  out  that 
the  white  marl  which  is  often  interbedded  with  the  coral  limestone  is  a 
deep  sea  deposit,  as  shown  by  the  fossils  it  contains,  the  great  bulk  of 
these  consisting  of  foraminifera  such  as  Globigerina  and  Orhulina.  These 
are  present  in  such  numbers  that  the  rock  might  well  be  regarded  as 
having  at  one  time  been  Globigerina  or  OrbuUtia  mud.  It  is  in  fact  as 
lypicsJ  a  deep  water  deposit  as  the  white  chalk  to  Vhich  it  bears  a  great 
petrographic  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand  the  bryozoa  limestone  is 
rich  in  Balani,  Pectens,  Echinidae,  and  other  well-known  shallow  water 
forms.  Fuchs  believes  these  two  divisions  to  be  of  contemporaneous 
origin,  and  in  fact  to  be  but  the  same  deposit  under  different  conditions, 
the  "Astien"  being  the  strand  formation,  and  the  **Zancleen**  the 
deep  sea  deposit. 

Physiology, 

Vaso-motor  Action  of  the  Ungual  and  EsrpofiTlossal  Nervea 
— Prof.  Vulpian  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Sociitfde  Biologie  states  that 
hypersemia  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels  occur  after  section  either  of 
the  lingual  of  the  fifth  or  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  same  side 
of  the  tongue  I;  the  venous  blood  at  the  same  time  becomes  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  During  electrical  excitation  of  the  peripheric  extremity  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  hyperemia  diminishes  and  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  tongue  becomes  pale,  but  electrical  excitation  of  the  peripheric 
extremity  of  the  fifth  increases  all  the  appearances  of  hyperemia.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  both  nerves  contain  nerves  caiMible  of  causing 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  vessels :  in  the  hypoglossal  nerve  the  latter 
preponderate  and  in  the  lingiialis  the  former.  M.  Vulpian  has  also 
made  some  experiments  in  regard  to  the  splanchnic  nerve  and  finds  that 
if  in  curarized  dogs  the  splandinic  nerve  be  divided  three  centim.  above 
the  left  suprarensd-body  the  size  and  blood  contents  of  the  correspond- 
ing kidney  are  increased.  The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  is  augmented ; 
it  becomes  albuminous,  but  contains  no  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubuli  or 
blood.  On  exciting  the  peripheric  extremity  of  the  nerves  with  induced 
electrical  currents  the  kidney  becomes  pale,  the  veins  contract,  and  the 
secretion  ceases. 

^e  Functions  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.— An  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  published  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Rumbold,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a 
good  r^um^  of  the  whole  work  is  given  in  the  London  Medical  Record^ 
July  23id,  1873.  Dr.  Rumbold  endeavours  to  show:  i.  That  during 
the  act  of  deglutition  the  eustachian  tube  is  not  an  open  passage  into 
the  tympanum.  2.  That  the  walls  of  the  eustachian  tube  are  constantly 
in  slight  contact.  3.  That  the  air  continually  penneates  the  eustachian 
tube  mto  the  tympanum,  thus  maintaining  the  normal  air  density  in 
this  cavity.  4.  That  the  air  in  the  normal' tympanic  cavity  is  not  of 
equal  density  with  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  air  in  the 
tympanum  being  rarefied.  5.  That  one  of  the  fimctions  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube  is  the  maintenance  of  this  normal  air  density.  6.  That  the 
rarefied  condition  of  the  air  in  the  t^panum  is  the  cause  of  the  uniform 
concavity  of  the  membrana  tympani,  especially  that  portion  of  it  from 
which  the  '*  light  spot "  is  rejected. 

Blimlnation  of  Salts  of  Mercury  in  Man.— M.  Byasson  has 
perfonned  a  series  of  highly  interesting  experiments  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  time  it  takes  for  a  soluble  mercurial  salt  introduced  into  the 
stomach  to  be  detected  in  the  urine,  salivH,  and  sweat,  and  has  com- 
municated his  results  to  Robin's  Jmtmal  (PAnatomie  et  de  Physiologie, 
He  finds :  I.  That  mercuric  bichloride  taken  into  the  stomach  may  be 
found  in  the  urine  about  two  hours  after  its  ingestion.  2.  It  takes  four 
hours  to  be  found  in  the  saliva.  3.  It  is  not  possible  to  detect  its 
presence  in  the  sweat.  4.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  ingestion  of 
moderate  doses  of  the  salt  its  elimination  may  be  considered  to  be 
achieved.     5.  A  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fsecal  matter. 

The  Peristaltic  Movements  of  the  Xntestinea— J.  P.  Hougkeest 
van  Braam  (Pfliiger^s  Arckiv,  1873,  H.  vi.)  has  adopted  Sander's 
method  of  observing  the  peristeltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  which 


consists  in  plunging  the  animal  in  a  solution  of  6-iOths  per  cent  of 
common  salt  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  opening  the  abdomen 
beneath  the  surface.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  pneu. 
mogastric  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  stomach  but  can  call  forth  no 
movements  in  the  small  intestine.  Where  movements  of  the  intestine 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  excitation  of  the  vagus  it  is  due,  he 
believes,  to  the  proi  ulsion  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into 
the  intestine.  Tne  vagus  has  no  influence  upon  the  large  intestine  nor 
upon  the  uterus.  The  splanchnic  nerves  are  the  vi so-motor  nerves  of 
the  intestine,  and  they  constitute  at  the  same  time  inhibitory  nerves  for 
the  intestinal  movements  and  for  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  The 
movements  of  the  intestine  are  in  a  higher  degree  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  blood  and  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels.  Under  normal 
conditions  local  excitations  are  not  propagated  from  one  point  to  another 
and  cause  no  peristaltic  movements.  Antiperistaltic  movements  never 
occur  under  normal  conditions. 

On  the  Pressure  in  the  Perlcarditun.— Dr.  Adam  Kiewicz  and 
H.  Jacobson  observe  {Centralblatt,  1873,  No.  31)  that  the  pressure 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  heart  has  never  yet  been  measured. 
Carson  and  Donders  admit  that  it  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  pleoral 
cavity,  which  last  they  attempted  without  much  success  to  estimate 
indirectly.  Drs.  K.  and  J.  introduced  a  trocar  through  the  fourth  inter- 
costal space  having  a  tightly  fitting  stilet,  which  was  then  withdrawn 
to  a  pomt  beyond  that  at  which  a  manometer  was  connected  with  the 
interior  of  the  canula.  The  withdrawal  of  the  stilet  of  course  left  a 
vacuum,  but  that  was  allowed  for  in  accordance  with  the  result  of 
previous  experiments.  They  found  that  the  pressure  on  the  surface  cf 
the  heart  was  always  negative  in  sheep,  dogs,  and  rabbits.  The  amount 
of  negative  pressure  varied  from  — 3  to  —5  mm.  cf  mercury.  Hence  ii 
appears  that  the  force  with  which  venous  blood  is  sucked  towards  the 
heart  is  considerably  less  than  has  generally  been  admitted.  Dondei!: 
estimates  it  in  the  pause  of  respiration  at  7!  mm.  of  mercury,  after  an 
ordinary  inspiration  at  about  9,  and  with  a  very  deep  inspiration  at  30 
mm.  The  authors  in  their  experiments  find  it  to  be  about  one  half  the 
above  numbers. 

The  Life  History  of  a  Cercomonad.  —  In  the  last  part  of  the 
Monthly  Microscopical  Revitw  (Ivi.)  Mr.  Dallinger  and  Dr.  Drysdalc 
give  interesting  details  of  some  protracted  observations  they  have 
recently  conducted  on  a  cercomonad,  and  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  controversy  respecting  spontaneous  generation.  They 
used  various  microscopic  powers  and  continuously  examined  during 
sometimes  as  long  a  period  as  fourteen  days  a  peculiar  monad,  hitherto 
undescribed,  but  which  is  under  some  circumstances  developed  in  enor- 
mous quantities  in  the  fluid  resulting  from  the  maceration  of  the  head  of 
the  cod.  This  form  passes  through  a  remarkable  series  of  changes,  each 
of  which  might  be  taken  for  a  distinct  and  independent  creation  were 
not  its  evolution  perfectly  regular.  Whilst  working  on  this  they  ob- 
served a  second  form  which  possessed  only  one  flagellum  instead  of  two. 
When  mature  of  this  form  multiplies  by  fission  for  a  period  extending 
from  two  to  eight  days  it  becomes  peculiarly  amaboid,  two  individuals 
coalesce,  slowly  increase  in  size  and  become  a  tightly  distended 
cyst.  The  cyst  bursts,  and  incalculable  hosts  of  immeasurably  small 
sporules  are  poured  out  as  if  in  a  viscid  fluid  and  densely  packed  ;  these 
are  scattered,  slowly  enlarge,  acquire  flagella,  become  active,  attain 
rapidly  the  parent  form,  and  once  more  increase  by  fission.  Experi- 
ments were  next  made  to  determine  the  influence  of  heat.  An  ordinary 
slide  containing  adult  forms  and  sporules  covered  in  the  ordinary  way 
was  in  seven  several  cases  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  and  placed  in  a  dry 
heat  which  was  raised  to  I2I°C  (25o'F).  It  was  then  slowly  cooled  and 
distilled  water  was  taken  up  bv  capillary  attraction.  On  examination 
all  the  adult  forms  were  absolutely  destroyed  and  no  spore  could  be 
definitely  identified.  Afler  being  kept  moist  in  the  growing  stage  for 
some  hours  and  watched  with  the  I -50th  gelatinous  points  were  seen  in 
two  out  of  the  seven  cases,  which  were  recognised  as  exactly  like  an 
early  stage  of  the  developing  sporule,  and  by  carefiil  watching  these 
were  observed  to  attain  the  small  flagellate  state. 
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History. 

CounoilB  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs.    Vol.  2,  part  i.     Clarendon  Press. 

This  volume  completes  the  account  of  the  Celtic  churches 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  being  reserved  for  the  second  part. 
It  contains  all  that  is  known  about  the  church  of  Cumbria 
or  Strathclyde  (a.d.  600-1 188) ;  the  British  churches  abroad, 
viz.  in  Armorica  (387-818)  and  at  Bretona  in  Gallicia  (569- 
830) ;  and  the  church  of  Scotland  until  declared  indepen- 
dent of  the  see  of  York  (400-1188). 

The  Celtic  church  suffered  a  destiny  as  hard  as  that  of 
the  Celtic  State.  Their  missionaries  converted  Scotland, 
and  Nordi  and  Central  England,  only  to  see  the  result  of 
their  labours  appropriated  by  the  ever  encroaching  power  of 
Rome.  Their  missions  to  the  continent  shared  a  nearly  simi- 
lar fate.  The  Papacy  gave  Scotland  to  the  see  of  York, 
Wales  to  that  of  Canterbury,  Britanny  to  that  of  Tours  ;  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  handed  over  Ireland  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
church.  The  Scoto-Irish  schools  had  trained  a  series  of 
great  men,  and  able  scholars  such  as  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
men  who  had  the  widest  intellectual  range  during  Qiose 
ages :  but  the  Danish  invasions  destroyed  these  schools,  and 
vnth  them  the  very  means  of  future  instruction.  An  element 
of  intellectual  activity  which  might  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  was  thus  lost  to  the  Western  world  ;  and  an  in- 
dependent organization  destroyed  which  might  have  held 
its  own  against  the  growing  autocracy  of  Rome.  A  large 
part  of  the  materials  for  its  liistory  has  consequently  perished,  i 


though  the  Celtic  MSS.  of  S.  Gallen  and  other  monasteries 
abroad  are  still  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  pressure  of  the  English  and  Norman  races  on  the  Celts 
not  only  displaced  their  tribes  but  their  traditions,  and  the 
history  of  their  saints  has  consequently  been  in  some  cases  as 
it  were  relocalised.    As  the  population  was  forced  on  into 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  a  series  of  emigrations  naturally  took 
place  to  the  coast  of  Armorica,  which  thus  got  the  name  of 
Britanny.  These  tribes  had  always  lent  a  helping  hand  to  each 
other  across  the  Channel ;  Caesar  found  that  the  Veneti  were 
strongly  reinforced  by  their  British  allies  from  the  opposite 
shore.    Following  the  earlier  colony  (that  of  Maximus'  sol- 
diers in  387),  fresh  emigrahts  passed  over  in  450  and  512 
and  561,  all  of  them  Christian  Britons— though  we  have' 
traces  of  paganism  still  in  Cornwall  and  at  Vannes  and  Leon. 
It  is  possible  that  the  great  calamities  they  suffered  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  from    pestilence    may  have   impressed 
many  others  as  well  as  Gildas,  who  has  left  us  his  Lament 
"  De  Excidio  Britanniae,"  and  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
emigrants.     At  any  rate  there  seems  to  have  been  a  revival 
of  religious  feeling  after  the  disastrous  war.     S.  David  re- 
organised discipline  in  Wales,  and  S.  Samson  and  S.  Paul 
(S.  Pol  de  Leon)  came  from  Cornwall  to  Dol  and  Leon  re- 
spectively to  preach  to  the  emigrants.     Not  only  were  the 
local  names  Comugallia    and  Domnonia  transferred,  bat 
there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  of  names  of  all  kinds 
on  the  two  coasts,  S.  Brieuc,  S.  Budoc,  Landevenech,  and 
the  like.     In  fact  the  intercourse  between  South  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  Britanny  must  have  been  very  close  through- 
out the  sixth  century.     Oudoceus  son  of  Budic  came  from 
Cornwall  to  Armorica  to  be  prince  of  that  country.     And 
the  Litany  printed  at  p.  8i,  probably  of  the  tenth  century, 
might  just  as  well  be  Cornish  as  Breton,  if  we  look  at  the 
names  of  the  saints  commemorated  in  it  (very  different  from 
the  Scotch  list  in  p.  279),  Samson,  Brioc,  Melorus  (Cornish, 
not  Breton),  Guinwaloe,  Corentinus,  Paul,  Guoidwaie,  &c. — 
especially  as  it  prays  for  the  "  plebs  et  clems  Anglorum  " 
as  well  as  for  ''  rex  et  episcopus,"  since  the  Cornish,  as  well 
as  the  Breton  church,  was  jiow  leaning  for  protection  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as  we  see  from  the  "  Bodmin  Gospels '' 
in  the  British  Museum.     The  wild  shores  of  Cornwall  were 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  devotees,  though 
the  wildness  which  attracted  them  had  no  charm  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  see  by  the  complaint  of  Aidhelm's 
pupil  .^thelwald  (writing  before  706,  Jaffi^  3,  38) : 

•*  Sicut  pridem  pepigeram — quando  profectus  fueram 
Usque  diram  Domnoniam — per  carentem  Cornubiam 
Florulentis  cespitibus— et  foecuudis  graminibus." 

Perhaps  iEthelwald  was  taking  Aidhelm's  letter  to  Geronlius, 
written  to  persuade  the  Celtic  church  to  adopt  the  Roman 
date  of  celebrating  Easter.  The  variance  had  only  arisen 
from  a  different  mode  of  calculating  the  right  time,  and  the 
wonder  rather  is  that  any  agreement  could  be  ultimately 
come  to  at  all  than  that  there  should  have  been  disputes. 
On  the  other  question,  that  of  the  tonsure,  Aldhelm  of  course 
quotes  the  great  religious  romance  of  the  Clemenrines,  which 
the  ecclesiastics  had  adopted  from  a  most  heretical  source. 
How  late  the  devotees  persisted  in  betaking  themselves  to 
the  desolate  Cornish  shores  is  clear  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  a.  892,  where  mention  is  made  of  three  Scots 
drifting  in  a  boat  from  Ireland  to  Cornwall  for  the  love  of 
the  pilgrimage.  The  somewhat  restless  activity  of  the  Celtic 
missionaries  is  noted  by  Gildas,  "  transnavigare  roaria  ter- 
rasque  spatiosas  transmeare  non  tarn  piget  [Britannos  sacer- 
dotes]  quam  delectat ; "  and  there  was  then  no  difficulty  of 
language,  for  Giraldus  Cambrensis  notes  as  late  as  a.d  1215 
that  the  Cornish  and  Bretons  spoke  nearly  the  same  tongue, 
intelligible  to  most  of  the  Welsh  also — except  perhaps  in 
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the  north.  Our  editors  have  noted  yet  another  British 
church  abroad,  at  Bretona  in  Gallicia,  but  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Moors.  There  has  been  always  a  sort  of  connexion 
between  North  Spain  and  the  Celts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Spain  had  acknowledged  the  British  Emperor 
Constantine  (as  it  had  Maximus  before  him) ;  and  Constantine 
had  put  his  son  Constans  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  run  across  from  Corunna  to  Falmouth  is  very  easy  and 
was  the  favourite  passage  for  ambassadors  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  Caesar  already  notices  that  "  one  side  of  Britain  looks 
towards  Spain'*  (v.  12),  and  Milton  summing  up  a  mediaeval 
legend  speaks  of  S.  Michael's  Mount, 

**  Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold." 

In  fact  we  must  practically  regard  all  these  Celtic  dis- 
tricts as  for  a  considerable  period  almost  forming  one 
body  or  confederacy,  linked  very  closely  by  their  eccle- 
siastical usages,  which  they  were  maintaining  in  conscious 
opposition  to  Rome ;  and  in  possession  of  nearly  the 
same  poetic  traditions  and  legends  (Paulin  Paris  derives 
even  Nennius  fronft  Britanny).  In  Britanny,  though  there 
had  been  an  early  connexion  with  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  the 
Apostle  of  Gaul  (he  was  similarly  reverenced  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales),  yet  the  Koman  see  of  Tours,  as  organized  under  the 
Frankish  rule,  endeavoured  for  a  long  time  in  vain  to  estab- 
lish a  supremacy  over  Dol.  The  missionaries  from  Tours 
evidently  could  not  penetrate  the  forest  of  Br6kilien,  and 
their  Christianising  efforts  were  practically  confined  to  the 
dioceses  of  Kennes  and  Nantes,  and  probably  the  south  of 
Vannes.  But  the  British  emigrants  had  planted  the  whole 
coast,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  at  S. 
M^en  ;  a  story  in  Hoveden  ii.  136  shows  a  kind  of  connec- 
tion still  between  this  monastery  and  that  of  Bodmin  in 
Cornwall  as  late  as  1177.  Ultimately  of  course  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  Papal  and  French  powers  won  the  day,  and 
Dol  and  Britanny  equally  lost  their  independence.  The 
struggle  is  curiously  like  that  of  S.  David's  against  Canter- 
bury, as  told  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  fought  it  out  in 
his  own  person.  The  diocese  of  Whitheme  (Candida  Casa) 
in  Strathclyde  similarly  had  to  submit,  and  lona  lost  its 
hold  over  Scotland. 

The  latter  part  of  \he  volume  contains  a  critically  sifted 
account  of  the  break  up  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria,  part  of  which  fell  to  Scotland  and  part  to  England. 
Hence  of  course  arose  claims  and  counter-claims  in  endless 
variety,  and  our  antiquaries  still  fight  out  an  internecine  war 
on  the  subject.  The  archbishopric  of  York  has  not  had  a 
successful  history.  Pope  Gregory  meant  it  and  London  to 
have  shared  the  island  between  them  equally,  York  having 
all  up  to  the  very  north  of  Scotland.  But  Canterbury  rose 
in  importance  with  the  rise  of  the  southern  capital,  and  the 
Scottish  kings  naturally  wished  to  have  their  churcli  inde- 
pendent of  all  English  influence,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
their  purpose.  The  Lothians  had  once  been  purely  English, 
and  even  Fordun  describes  Stirling  as  a  "  locus  marchialis, 
Scotiam  et  Britanniam  intermedians  sive  connectens,"and  the 
bridge  there  over  the  Forth  as  "  inter  Britanniam  et  Scotiam, 
utriusque  marginem  apprehendens."  But  York  in  vain  made 
efforts  to  keep  up  lines  of  bishops  in  the  Orkneys  and  at 
Whitherne  and  at  Glasgow;  the  Popes  ultimately  declared  the 
Scottish  bishoprics  dependent  on  no  one,  save  immediately 
pon  the  Apostolic  See.  When  the  kingdom  became  inde- 
pendent, it  was  impossible-  to  keep  the  national  church 
dependent  on  England  ;  the  question  no  longer  rested  on 
disputed  documents.  The  early  history  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  during  the  Celtic  period  is  treated  with  great  care, 
but  in  Pictish  history  a  probable  guess  is  all  that  is  possible. 
The  Irish  Scots  were  already  Christians  when  they  settled  in 


Argyllshire,  and  S.  Columba  and  his  missionaries  from 
lona  evangelized  the  northern  Picts  as  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully as  their  successors  did  the  people  of  Northumbria, 
and  Mercia  and  Essex.  The  account  of  the  Culdees  in 
appendix  B  is  admirably  done,  the  ground  having  been  once 
for  all  cleared  by  Dr.  Reeves.  These  foundations,  perhaps 
beginning  about  800,  in  time  followed  a  like  course  of  de- 
terioration with  the  similar  Irish  and  with  the  Celtic  W^elsh 
monasteries ;  and  partly  by  their  own  decadence,  but  per- 
haps more  through  English  ecclesiastical  influence  (which 
began  with  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  culminated  under 
King  David),  they,  with  the  other  monasteries  of  an  Irish 
type,  were  either  transformed  or  destroyed  by  a  revolution 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  being 
principally  converted  into  the  monastic  order  nearest  akin 
to  them,  viz.  Augustinian  canons;  by  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  they  had  disappeared  altogether,  even  in 
name.  The  old  view  of  them  may  be  seen  in  its  best  form 
in  Campbell's  poem  of  Aodh  and  Reullura.  Nearly  all  the 
Scotch  missionaries  on  the  continent  came  from  Ireland,  the 
only  one  perhaps  from  Scotland  itself  being  S.  Cadroe,  Abbot 
of  Metz,  who  died  about  978. 

Among  the  collections  printed  in  this  volume  some  of  the 
most  curious  are  the  Canons  of  Adamnan  (p.  in),  which 
mostly  relate  to  unclean  meats,  and  afford  a  valuable  speci- 
men of  the  way  in  which  the  early  missionaries  tried  to 
adopt  certain  Biblical  precepts  to  a  barbarous  mode  of  life. 
The  first  one  runs  thus : — ''  Marina  animalia  ad  littora 
cadentia,  quorum  mortes  nescimus,  sumenda  sunt  Sana  fide, 
nisi  sint  putrida."  In  p.  119  is  the  Rule  of  S.  Columba 
(probably  compiled  after  his  death),  which  is  very  striking. 
Part  of  it  seems  to  be  arranged  by  threes,  ^.^.  "  Take  not  of 
food  till  thou  art  hungry,  Sleep  not  till  thou  feelest  desire, 
Speak  not  except  on  business." 

This  first  part  of  the  second  volume  has  been  published 
separately,  as  the  death  of  the  lamented  editor,  Mr.  Had- 
dan,  by  which  the  whole  church  of  England  suffers  a  severe 
loss,  has  prevented  the  completion  of  the  part  relating  to 
Ireland.  But  the  work  already  done  has  been  done  once 
for  all ;  the  early  evidence  will  not  need  another  such 
critical  and  conscientious  examination  as  Mr.  Haddan  has 
devoted  to  the  records  of  the  eariy  Celtic  churches  of  Great 
Britain.  C.  W.  Boase. 


Intellioicnce, 

It  is  knoun  that  the  victor  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  contests  :it 
Olyinpia  vas  entitled  to  have  a  statue  erected  there  in  his  honour  at  hi^ 
own  expense  or  at  that  of  his  friends  or  to\^nsmcn.     In  the  case  of  a 
victory  in  the  horse  or  chariot  races,  the  memorial  would  of  course  take 
the  form  of  a  cl^ariot  group  or  an  ecjuestrian  figure.     To  maintain  the 
local  pride  in  a  success  of  this  kind,  whether  at  Olympia  or  at  any  of  the 
other  national  Greek  games,  various  measures  were  taken,  and  amci  g 
them  that  of  striking  a  coin  bearing  an  obvious  illustration  of  the  event, 
as  is  attested  by  the  two  instances  of  Anaxilaos,  the  tyrant  of  Rhegium. 
and  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  method 
of  commemorating  a  victory  at  the  national  games  has   been  lately 
brought  into  prominence  by  a  paper  On  the  coins  of  Kamarittay  in  Sicily, 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  N.  S., 
X.,  Pt.  iii.,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  the  Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals  in  the 
British  Museum.     After  showing,  without  room  for  doubt,  that  the 
coins  of  Kamarina  with  (he  figure  of  a  quadriga  driven  by  Pallas^  towards 
whom  a  Nike  reaches  a  wTeath,  must  have  been  struck  at  the  time  when 
Psaumis  of  that  town  gained  the  chariot  victory  celebrated  by  Pindar 
in  the  fourth  Olympian  Ode,  Mr.  Poole  proceeds  to  compare  the  other 
coins  of  Sicily,  on  which  agonistic  types  occur,  with  the  recorded  facts 
as  to  victories  gained  by  citizens  or  rulers  of  these  towns.     The  result 
is  full  of  interest,  and  may  be  taken  as  opening  up  a  question  the  pur- 
suit of  which  must  be  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  history  of  Greek 
art.     Anothf  r  question  of  the  .same  class,  the  comparison  of  types  on 
coins  with  the  existing  descriptions  of  celebrated  statues,  deserves  more 
attention  than  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it  hitherto  by  numis- 
matists.   Meantime  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Alqibiades 
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is  said  to  have  commemorated  his  victories  at  the  national  games  by  two 
paintings,  in  one  of  which  he  was  represented  in  the  act  of  being 
crowTied  by  Olympia  and  Pythia,  not  it  should  be  observed  by  Nike. 
With  this  analogy  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  winged  female 
6gure  represented  on  the  Sicilian  coins  as  in  the  act  of  reaching  a  crown 
towards  the  charioteer,  may  be  a  personification  of  Olympia  or  one  of 
the  other  localities  where  national  games  were  held.  As  regards  the 
amphorae  on  the  coins  of  Kamarina,  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Poole  suggests, 
that  such  vessels  filled  with  sacred  oil  were  given  as  rewards  to  the 
victors.  This  was  the  case  at  the  Panathenaic  games,  but  as  yet  we  have 
no  evidence  of  such  a  proceeding  at  Olympia.  At  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
second  and  third  prizes  consisted  of  su'jstantial  rewards  of  this  kind. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Institute,  lately 
held  at  Exeter,  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The 
Place  of  Exeter  in  English  History,"  which  was  reported  in  several 
journals.  We  take  our  account  of  it  from  Nature^  Aug.  7.  Dr. 
Ftecmm  had  already  sketched  the  history  of  the  place  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Norman  Conquest ;  he  now  traced  its  growth  from  an 
original  Celtic  hill-fort  into  a  Roman  city,  which  had  lived  on  through 
the  Teutonic  Conquest,  and  which  still,  after  all  changes,  kept  its  place 
as  the  undoubted  head  of  its  own  district.  -  In  Wessex  such  a  history  is 
unique  ;  the  continuity  of  its  beingis  more  perfect  than  that  of  most  of 
the  cities  of  Northern  Gaul.  He  said  that  he  could  not  answer  his  own 
first  question,  **When  did  the  Celtic  and  Roman  city  first  become  a 
West- Saxon  possession  ?  "  The  first  undoubted  mention  of  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  but  it  did  not  become  wholly  English  in  blood  and  speech 
until  two  centuries  later.  In  Athelstan's  day  the  city  Avas  still  partly 
Welsh,  partly  English,  each  forming  a  city  within  a  city.  Athelstan 
drove  out  the  British  inhabitants  and  fortified  the  place  by  a  wall.  Dr. 
Freeman  then  traced  the  course  of  events  through  the  Danish  and  Nor- 
man times.  By  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  settled  for  Exeter  that 
she  was  to  be  an  English  city,  not  a  separate  commonwealth  like  the 
independent  cities  of  Germany. 

The  view  that  Exeter,  and  Devonshire  in  general,  were  mainly  Celtic 
juutil  Athelstan's  time  has  since  been  controverted  in  the  Pail  Mall 
Gazette  by  a  writer  who  thinks  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  somewhat 
late  account  of  Athelstan's  proceedings  given  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  that  Devonshire  became  English  much  earlier.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  this  view.  The  Cornish  parishes  still  retain  the  names 
of  Celtic  saints  ;  in  Devonshire  there  are  very  few  traces  of  Celtic  names  ; 
the  Tamar  is  the  Celtic  boundary.  In  fact  the  Celts  of  Cornwall  (not 
of  Devon)  helped  the  Danes  against  the  English,  and  Egbert's  victory 
over  them  was  at  Kingston  Down,  west  of  the  Tamar.  Athelstan, 
who  conquered  Cornwall,  is  traditionally  connected  with  the  conventual 
foundations  at  S.  Germans,  Bodmin,  and  Burian.  There  is  no  need  to 
deny  that  there  was  a  Celtic  quarter  in  Exeter  in  Athelstan's  time. 
Some  of  the  parishes  still  show  Celtic  names,  e.g.  S.  Petrock,  and  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Institute  Mr.  Kerslake  tried  to  ascertain  what  parts 
of  the  city  were  occupied  by  the  Celts  and  Teutons  respectively — Dr. 
Freeman  said  that  Mr.  Kerslake  had  cleared  up  some  of  his  difficulties 
about  the  walls — a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  historian  and 
the  local  antiquary  may  help  each  other.  There  are  other  grounds 
also  for  thinking  that  the  English  ocaipied  Devon  at  an  early  time. 
If  the  Adespincaster  where  S.  Boniface  received  his  education  was 
Exeter,  there  must  have  been  already  an  English  monastery  there.  We 
trust  that  Dr.  Freeman,  having  taken  up  this  interesting  subject, 
will  now  work  it  out  in  a  thorough  manner. 

We  have  received  an  excellent  number  of  the  Cape  Monthly  Ma'^adfte 
(April,  1872),  which  shows  that  our  people  at  Cape  Town  take  an  interest 
in  old  English  history.  It  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek 
on  "The  Graham  MS.  Chronicles  of  England.'*  The  Mr.  Graham  to 
whom  the  MS.  belongs  represents,  we  believe,  the  Grahams  of  Fintry. 
The  history  of  the  MS.  itself  would  be  valuable,  and  Mr.  Graham  should 
give  it  himself.  The  first  part  seems  to  be  an  abridged  form  of  the 
well-known  chronicle,  the  Brut;  the  latter  contains  a  series  of  small 
treatises,  the  chief  value  of  which  consists  in  the  full-length  miniature 
portraits  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  ten  following  kings,  painted  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  portraits  of  Edward  III.,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  Richard  II.,  by  a  contemporary  hand,  are  most  likely 
faithful  likenesses.  On  fol.  47  is  a  document  in  Anglo-Saxon  which  would 
be  worth  copying.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  volume  once  belonged 
to  James  I.,  but  w^e  should  like  to  know  more  of  its  history.  Dr.  Bleek 
has  given  a  few  lines  from  the  beginning  and  end.  of  each  piece  which 
will  assist  in  their  identification. 
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Philology. 

Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of 
India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  translated,  and 
illustrated  by  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  4.  Compari- 
son of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition,  revised.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1873. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  religious 
development  of  India  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  religious 
impulse  in  mankind.  On  the  one  hand  the  Indian  religion 
has  roots  reaching  back  to  an  extremely  distant  period ;  for, 
as  is  proved  by  the  agreement  of  many  essential  elements 
of  Vedic  religion  with  corresponding  ancient  Greek,  Italian, 
German,  and  Slavonic  ones,  the  Vedas  reflect,  in  the  main, 
the  religion  of  the  Ind6-Germanic  race,  as  this  had  consti- 
tuted itself  before  the  separation  of  the  different  branches ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  time  long — at  least  some  thousand  years 
— prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  the  Vedas  form  the  groundwork  of  all  the  later 
religious  formations  of  India,  which,  their  variety  notwith- 
standing, have  all  sprung  from  this  original  germ,  and  grown 
up  independently  without  suffering  any  profound  modifica- 
tion from  foreign  nations;  so  that  in  Indian  religion  we 
can  trace  the  only  really  free  development — nearly  undis- 
turbed for  well  nigh  six  thousand  years — of  the  religious 
impulse  amongst  the  Indo-Germans. 

Besides  this,  in  Indian  literature  an  abundance  of  auxiliary 
facts  have  been  preserved,  which,  if  they  do  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  development  exhaustively  in  all  its  aspects,  at 
least  throw  light  upon  many  sides  of  it.  The  external  side 
of  Indian  religion,  the  mode  and  the  objects  of  worship,  is 
already  known  for  many  periods,  and  for  others  appears 
discoverable.  The  speculative  and  philosophical  develop- 
ment which  unfolds  itself  in  connection  with  the  religion 
receives  countless  illustrations  from  Indian  literature.  Our 
sources  of  information  are  scantier  respecting  the  ethical 
fabric  to  which  this  served  as  foundation ;  but  here  too  it  is 
possible  to  draw  mpre  conclusions  than  might  be  expected 
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at  first  As  to  the  point  of  most  importance  for  the  right 
judging  of  a  religion,  that  singular  copy  or  off-print  of  the 
human  mind,  in  which  the  highest  product  of  the  native 
human  striving  after  ideal  completeness,  is  made  serviceable 
to  deep  and  urgent  practical  necessities, — the  way  in  which  it 
works  and  lives  in  a  whole  people,  how  it  elevates  or  debases 
them,  ennobles  or  degrades,  gives  strength  or  weakness,  re- 
fines or  deadens  the  feelings ;  the  class  of  feelings  which  it 
calls  chiefly  into  play,  the  degree  of  depth,  and  intimate 
self-devotion  which  it  may  succeed  in  inspiring,  in  what 
relation  the  action  of  the  religious  stands  to  the  critical  spirit 
and  to  what  extent  it  controls  the  latter  or  is  limited,  guided, 
and  controlled  by  it ; — these  and  similar  questions  may  be 
determined  with  tolerable  certainty  for  many  periods,  espe- 
cially those  beginning  approximately  with  the  present 
era.  The  MahlbhSrata,  the  Puranas,  the  glorifications 
of  particular  holy  places  therewith  connected,  the  didactic 
literature,  religious  poems,  mystical  writings,  those  concerning 
superstition,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  allow  us  to 
see  further  into  the  religious  life  of  the  Indians  than,  per- 
haps, into  that  of  any  other  people.  AVhat  is  seen  there  is 
certainly  by  no  means  always  agreeable,  but  one  also  finds, 
between  whiles,  so  much  profound,  intimate,  and  thought- 
ful tenderness  that  one  is  disposed  to  overlook  many 
errors  for  the  sake  of  the  wonderfully  deep  and  pure  source 
whence  they  flowed  at  starting. 

The  work  to  which  these  remarks  are  devoted  offiers  excel- 
lent assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  exacter  insight'  into  a 
very  essential  part  of  this  religion.  It  deals,  indeed,  only  with 
a  small  number  of  Indian  divinities;  but  those  considered 
are  such,  especially  Vishiju  and  Civa,  as  have  long  occupied 
the  highest  place  in  the  Indian  Olympus,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  discussed  by  the  author  is  exactly  calculated 
to  fiirnish  a  secure  foundation  for  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment firom  the  time  of  the  Vedas  to  that  of  the  Purinas. 

The  work  is  a  second  edition,  enlarged  in  various  ways ; 
the  first  was  gratefully  utilized  by  all  who  were  interested  in 
India  and  the  religious  life  of  humanity,  and  aU  the  praises 
accorded  to  it,  in  public  and  in  private,  are  equally  well 
deserved — in  some  cases  even  better  deserved — ^by  the 
present  edition. 

The  work  consists  substantially  of  a  collection  of  passages 
from  Indian,  especially  from  Vedic,  writings  which  contri- 
bute to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  divinities  therein  treated.  They  are  printed  in 
the  original,  accompanied  by  a  careful  and  excellent  trans- 
lation, in  the  preparation  of  which  no  valuable  aids  have  been 
neglected.  To  these  are  subjoined  explanatory  considera- 
tions, which  must  always  be  read  with  great  interest ;  even 
though  it  may  be  foreseen  that  additional  materials  and  a 
more  searching  examination  of  those  already  known  will 
cause  them  to  undergo  considerable  modification. 

Theodor  Benfey. 


Hartel'8  Homeric  Studies.    \Homensche  StudUn :  Beiirdge  zur  homer- 
ischen  Prosodie  und  Metrik.    Von  Wilhclm  Hartel.]   Berlin.    1873. 

This  work  is  an  example  on  a  limited  scale  of  the  remarkable 
impulse  which  the  modem  Science  of  Language  has  given 
to  Greek,  and  especially  to  Homeric  studies.  The  notion 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  that  science,  of  a  gradual  and  per- 
fectly continuous  process  of  change  going  on  in  every  lan- 
guage and  forming  its  history,  is  eminently  applicable  to 
Greek,  because  there  is  no  language  of  whose  history  we 
possess  so  complete  a  series  of  records.  In  Homer  we  have 
a  specimen  of  Greek  which  takes  us  back  a  considerable 
way  towards  the  period  at  which  it  parted  from  the  cognate 
languages.  Homer  accordingly  is  the  field  on  which  the 
older  Philology  receives  the  greatest  amount  of  help  from  the 


modem  **  Science  of  Language."  And  this  help  extends  to 
every  part  of  Homeric  criticism — the  "  higher  "  as  well  as 
the  "  lower."  On  the  one  hand  the  comparison  of  Sanscrit 
and  other  Indo-Germanic  languages  serves  to  explain  and 
defend  many  grammatical  and  metrical  peculiarities,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  throws  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Epic 
dialect  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  on  all  the  questions  of  time 
and  place  which  make  up  the  Homeric  controversy. 

The  present  work  (an  octavo  of  126  pages)  deals  with  the 
irregular  lengthening  of  short  final  syllables  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  and  was  reviewed  in  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr. 
Georg  Curtius,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  SiudUn  zur 
Griechischm  und  Latdnischen  Grammatik  The  present 
edition  contains  some  fuller  discussion  of  points  on  which 
Curtius  had  expressed  his  dissent. 

The  discovery  of  the  Digamma,  as  Dr.  Hartel  points  out, 
first  gave  scholars  the  hope  of  explaining  the  metrical  diffi- 
culties of  Homer,  and  thus  of  restoring  an  original  smooth- 
ness to  his  text.  Until  tlien  every  irregularity  was  classed 
as  a  "  poetical  licence,"  due  to  the  necessities  or  convenience 
of  the  versification.  At  first  it  was  imagined  that  the  Di- 
gamma would  serve  as  a  universal  solvent ;  a  "  Digamma " 
was  introduced  wherever  the  metre  called  for  the  remedy. 
It  was  soon  found  however,  with  the  advance  of  the  Science 
of  Language,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  Digamma 
could  not  be  introduced.   Some  scholars,  in  particular  C.  A. 

I.  Hoffmann  in  the  Quaestiories  HomcrUae^  and  H.  A.  L 
Ahrens,  sought  for  other  *'  lost  consonants."  Observing  that 
short  final  vowels  were  often  lengthened  before  liquids,  they 
supposed  the  existence  of  combinations  such  as  aji^  av^  ^v, 
ivt  <rp,  a\  of  which  the  first  consonant  was  afterwards  lost. 
These  double  consonants,  they  thought,  either  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  age  of  Homer,  or  had  left  as  a^  trace  of  their 
former  presence  the  tendency  to  double  the  initial  liquid 
after  a  vowel.  The  success  of  this  mode  of  explanation  was 
considerable,  but  still  only  partial.  In  the  case  of  the  p  the 
number  of  roots  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originally 
begun  with  fp  or  ap  is  so  large  that  nearly  every  instance  of 
a  short  vowel  lengthened  before  initial  p  may  be  explained 
by  position  :  and  it  may  further  be  held  that  the  instances 
of  lengthening  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  create  a  new 
general  rule.  In  other  words,  /'009  was  at  first  epoo^^  and 
therefore  Kara  piov  was  pronounced  Katb.  apoov.  When  the 
a  was  lost  this  might  become  Ka-ra  ppoovy  just  as  in  French 
we  have  //  parie^  but  parle-t-iL  Finally,  the  number  of 
instances  like  Kaib.  pdov  might  create  a  habit  of  lengthening 
any  vowel  before  initial  p,  as  we  find  done  in  Attic,  So  far 
everything  seems  plain  :  but  when  Hoffmann  and  Ahrens 
proceeded  to  apply  this  method  to  the  cases  of  short  vowels 
lengthened  before  other  liquids,  especially  /t  and  X,  they 
were  led  to  propose  a  number  of  untenable  etymologies. 
The  difference  between  p  and  p.  appears  very  strongly  when 
the  statistics  are  drawn  out  for  eadh.  Out  of  126  lengthen- 
ings before  p  there  are  85  which  can  be  etymologically 
explained  :  out  of  321  lengthenings  before  ft  there  are  only 

II.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  loss  of  <r  before  p.  occurred 
earlier  and  left  fewer  traces  than  the  loss  of  f  and  a  before 
p  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  combination  <r/t  is  not  \try  rare 
in  later  Greek,  whereas  Fp  and  op  became  extinct 

Dr.  Hartel,  following  Hoffmann,  has  drawn  a  careful 
distinction  between  the  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  lengthen- 
ing can  be  traced  in  the  histor>  of  the  final  (short)  syllable 
and  those  in  which  it  seems  to  reside  in  the  initial  consonant 
following — between  cases  (to  use  the  convenient  German 
words)  of  old  "Auslauf'  and  old  "Anlaut."  The  mcst 
valuable  part  of  his  conclusions,  according  to  Dr.  Curtius,  is 
that  which  relates  to  "  Auslaut."    The  original  length  of  the 
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i  of  the  Dat.  Sing.,  of  the  o  of  the  Neut  Plur.,  and  of  many 
steins  in  «  and  v  (^fiXoffvpwvK,  ppanv^y  &c.)  seems  made  out. 
That  the  av  and  op  of  the  3  Plur.  were  pronounced  avp, 
ovv  (original  ain-,  om)  seems  very  possible,  but  the  instances 
are  not  numerous.     On  the  influence  of  initial  consonants 
on  a  preceding  vowel  there  is  less  agreement     Dr.  Hartel 
shows  very  happily  that  the  lengthening  cannot  take  place 
if  there  is  any  pause  in  the  sense  between  the  two  words :  in 
short  that  it  depends  on  the  words  being  run  together  in 
pronunciation.     So  far  however  Dr.  Curtius  is  at  one  with 
him.    The  point  at  issue  (if  we  have  rightly  understood  the 
controversy)  is  this :  Dr.   Hartel  regards  the  tendency  to 
"  doubling  '*  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  liquids.     It  is 
not  strictly  a  doubling,  but  a  thickening  or  lengthening  of 
the  consonantal  sound.     This  thickening  he  conceives  is 
liable  to  be  produced  by  the  arsis  or  metrical  stress,  much 
as  the  doubling  of  consonants  in  Italian  has  been  produced 
(parlo'otii   for  parlerb4i^    &c.).       Dr.    Cuftius    clings    to 
the   etymological    explanation,    but    he     supplements    it 
by  other  considerations  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention. 
The    influence    of    false    analogy — custom    which     once 
was    rational    creating    custom    which    is    irrational — is 
always  potent  in  the  development  of  language.     But  the 
Homeric  language,  he  shows,  must  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  with  regard  to  its  peculiar  character  and  history.     It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  dialect,  as  we  And  it  in  the 
poems,  was  spoken  by  a  single  people  at  any  one  time.     It 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  poetical  and  conventional 
dialect,  formed  by  the  singers  of  many  generations,  in  which 
new  and  old  were  blended  in  successive  layers  and  in  ever 
varying  proportions.     A  large  proportion  of  the  poems  is 
made  up  of  traditional  formidae  which  the  author  or  authors 
*  (for  in  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  authorship  makes 
no  diffierence)  found  ready  made,  and   employed  as   the 
established  materials  of  the  art     But  since  the  language  was 
constantly  changing,  these  formulae  must  have  presented 
much  that  was  obsolete,  both  in  grammar  and  metre,  when 
the  poems  were  composed     These  obsolete  features  then 
must  have  been  felt  partly  as  archaisms,  pardy  as  irregularities. 
In  both  characters  they  were  likely  to  be  imitated  :  for  Greek 
literature  in  all  periods  shows  the  tendency  to  choose  or 
form  a  style^  a  conventional  artistic  dialect  suitable  to  each 
form  of  art     Thus  in  Dr.  Curtius'  words,  "  much  seemed 
to  be  licence  which  in  reality  was  archaism  :"  and  the  effect 
was  not  only  that  real  archaisms  gave  birth  to  imitative 
pseudo-archaisms,  but  also  that  the  original  strict  rules  of 
the  metre  were  materially  loosened.     This  was  especially  the 
case  from  the  loss  of  the  Digamma.     Originally,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  rules  regarding  Hiatus  were  strictly  observed. 
Then  came  the  loss  of  the  Digamma,  and  not  only  created 
a  number  of  cases  of  Hiatus,  but  created  the  impression  that 
irregular  Hiatus  might  be  occasionally  tolerated 

It  would  'be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  do  justice  to 
the  arguments  of  each  side  of  this  interesting  controversy. 
One  consideration  on  which  Dr.  Hartel  lays  considerable 
stress,  may  be  noticed.  He  finds  that  in  Hesiod  and  the 
Homeric  Hymns  the  number  of  metrical  irregularities  of  the 
kind  in  question  is  much  smaller,  and  chiefly  found  in  direct 
imitations  or  reminiscences  of  Homer.  But,  he  argues,  if 
there  had  been  a  tendency  to  create  such  irregularities  by 
false  analogy,  we  should  have  found  them  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  as  time  went  on.  Dr.  Curtius  replies,  and  ap- 
parently with  reason,  that  the  period  of  Hesiod  and  the 
Hymns  (700-500  B.c)was  one  in  which  the  original  creative 
impulse  of  Epic  poetry  had  virtually  died  out  Hence  the 
metrical  feeling  was  that  of  a  later  time,  modified  only  where 
the  older  standards  exercised  a  direct  influence.  Thus  the 
exceptions  were  really  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  were 


occasionally  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  supposed 
"  licence"  of  Homer  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  or  Virgil. 

Dr.  Hartel's  book  contains  much  that  is  suggestive  on 
wider  questions  of  metre  and  rhythm.  His  analysis  of  the 
rhythmical  value  of  the  punctuation,  and  his  observations 
on  the  difl"erent  force  of  the  arsis  in  different  parts  of  the 
verse,  are  especially  valuable.  Every  scholar  must  join  in 
the  hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Curtius  that  the  present  book 
will  be  followed  by  at  least  one  other  discussing  the  Hiatus 
and  the  Digamma.  D.  B.  Monro. 

Knos  on  the  Dlsamma  In  Homer.  \peDigammo  HomericoQuaationef. 
I.  Scripsit  Olaus  Vilelmus  Knos.]  Upsala :  Universitets  Arsskrift. 
1872. 

This  work  (which  reached  us  after  the  preceding  article  was 
written)  does  not  offier  so  much  novelty  as  that  of  Dr.  Hartel, 
but  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  merits  of  care,  judgment^ 
and  exhaustiveness.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first 
(which  is  much  the  shorter)  Dr.  Knos  examines  the  metre  of 
Homer  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under 
which  the  loss  of  a  consonant  may  properly  be  inferred.  A 
highly  interesting  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  such  a  con- 
sonant may  be  restored  from  metre  alone  is  given  by  him 
from  the  old  Scandinavian  alliterative  poetry.  The  manu- 
scripts in  many  cases,  it  appears,  give  words  beginning  with 
r  where  the  alliteration  requires  v^  the  reason  being  that 
when  the  poems  were  composed  the  same  words  began  with 
the  combination  vr,  A  more  complete  analogy  to  the  Ho- 
meric facts  could  hardly  be  imagined.  In  the  second  part 
Dr.  Knos  examines  all  the  words  in  which  a  lost  Digamma 
has  ever  been  traced,  and  devotes  separate  chapters  to  the 
Palatal  Spirant  and  to  the  combination  aF,  As  instances  of 
judicious  treatment  of  uncertain  or  contested  matter  the 
reader  may  look  at  his  account  of  6Vo»,  p.  86-88 ;  of  *0i, 
p.  127,  where  he  rightly  follows  Bekker  in  making  it  a 
neut.  adj.,  not  an  instrumental  case;  or  of  the  distinct  verbs 
€/)i;w  I  draw  and  ipvofiai  I  shelter.  On  the  general  question 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Digamma  to  the  text,  and  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  imiformity,  he  says  simply  and 
conclusively  that  if  we  must  admit  such  doublets  as  w  and 

<rv9,  iroki^  and  9rTo\<»,  KiBi/afiai  and  ffKiBpafiai,  *Ax«^^€i;v  and 

'Ax«Xci;9,  with  many  more  of  the  same  kind,  there  can  be  no 
fatal  objection  to  recognising  such  doublets  as  ai/af  and 
fdva£,  otvo^  and  Fotvo^,  The  addition  of  an  index  and 
table  of  contents  would  have  been  usefiil.      D.  B.  Monro. 

Intelligence. 

We  are  most  glad  to  learn  on  the  best  authority  that  Dr.  Strack,  who 
is  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of  a  Hebrew  MS. 
of  the  '*  later  prophets,"  important  not  only  from  its  antiquity  (date  A.D. 
916),  but  from  its  being  provided  with  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  accents 
and  vowels.  A  description  of  the  MS.  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Pinner's 
Prospectus  der  dtr  Odessder  Gesellschaft  gehorenden  Afanuscripte  w.  s.  w., 
pp.  18-28,  and  in  Dr.  Strack's  excellent  little  work,  which  we  once  again 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  student,  Prolegomena  critUa  in  vetus  Testa^- 
mentum  Hebraicunty  p.  52.    The  number  of  copies  will  be  limited  to  250^. 
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J^oyal    School    of    Mines.  —  Department  of 

Science  *nd  Art. 

During  the  Twenty-third  Session,  1873-74,  which  will  commence  oo 
the  1st  of  October,  the  following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and 
PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  wUl  be  given  :— 

1.  Chemistry.     By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.     By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.     By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.    \     By  Warington  W.   Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Mining.  /  Chairman, 

6.  Geology.     By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LUD.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.     By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.     By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  ;f  30  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20^  exclusive  of  the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.-  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  LAboratoiy,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.*  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  re-opened  on 
October  1st. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at;£'3  and  £,^  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining 
Agents  and  Managers  may  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  Two  Scholarships, 
and  several  others  have  also  been  established  by  Government 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Rojal 
School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  R^tni. 

Note. — By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Coandl  on 
Education,  the  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics, 
and  Natural  History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Road,  South  Kensington. 

University  College,  London.  Session,  1873-74, 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence 
on  Wednesday,  October  i.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3 
P.M.  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Roberts,  B.Sc. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (inchding 
the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  October  2. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  p.m.,  by  Professor  O.  Henrio, 
Ph.D.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  for  the  DEPARTMENT 
of  FINE  ARTS,  on  ITiursday,  October  2,  at  4.30  p.m.,  by  Professor 
E.  J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  D^ 
partment  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will  b^gin  on  Thunday,  October  2. 

The  EVENING  CLASSES  for  Classics,  Modem  Language, 
Mathematics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  6. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen 
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General  Literature. 


The  Sonars  of  the  Buasian  People,  as  illustrative  of  Slavonic 
Mythology  and  Russian  Social  Life.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.  A., 
of  the  British  Museum,  author  of  **  Krtlof  and  his  Fables."  Second 
edition.     London :  Ellis  &  Green.     187a. 

Buseian  Folk  Tales.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  MA.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia,  &c.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1873. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  speak  now  of  a  work  which, 
like  the  first  of  those  above  named,  appeared  some  time 
ago  and  has  already  reached  a  second  edition,  a  fact  which 
sufficiently  proves  it  to  have  been  favourably  received  by 
the  public.  Nevertheless  I  am  tempted  to  take  this  occasion 
of  recurring  to  it  apropos  ol  the  author's  second  work,  which 
is  also  a  continuation  of  the  first,  as  I  wish  to  consider  them 
both,  not  firom  the  general  point  of  view,  but  as  bearing 
more  particularly  upon  the  history  of  culture  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  former  aspect,  no  doubt,  is  in  some  ways  the 
most  attractive,  for  every  reader  must  be  interested  to  know 
the  kind  and  manner  after  which  the  Russian  people  expresses 
its  feelings  and  sentiments  amid  the  various  vicissitudes- 
of  life  in  songs  and  tales,  and  how  these  reflect  its  modes  of 
life  and  thought ;  especially  as  Ralston  has  executed  his 
work  with  great  skilfulness,  selecting  the  most  important  and 
most  attractive  elements  out  of  the  abundant  material  before 
him.  Yet  the  other  side,  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  the 
following  lines,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  interest,  espe- 
cially as  illustrating  the  outward  and  the  secret  relationship 
of  certain  customs,  usages,  superstitions,  and  ideas  of  the 
Russians  with  those  of  other  peoples,  a  relationship  which 
often  extends  much  further  than  is  apparent  at  the  first 
glance.  Thus  Ralston  remarks  at  starting  (p.  n)  about 
certain  songs  which  ought  to  be  described  rather  amongst 
the  games  than  amongst  the  poems :  "  Therefore  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  them  at  present;  but  there  are  a  few  others  in 
which  historical  allusions  occur,  and  which  therefore  seem  to 
deserve  special  attention.  Such  for  instance  are  the  *  Tit- 
mouse *  and  the  *  Oak  Bench.'  The  subject  of  the  first  is 
marriage.  The  Bullfinch,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
determines  to  get  married,  so  his  sister,  the  Titmouse,  invites 
the  birds  to  her  dwelling,  in  order  that  he  may  choose  a 
spouse.     The  person  who  represents  the  Bullfinch  wanders 


about  inside  the  Khorovod  (choral  dance)  seeking  for  his 
bride  among  its  members,  &c  .  .  .  This  song  is  said 
to  have  been  written  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
(a.d.  1 533-1 584),  but  to  have  been  prohibited  for  a  time,  on 
account  of  its  containing  allusions  to  the  life  of  a  certain  influ- 
ential Boyar."  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  is  the  case,  and 
the  Russian  savants  who  have  attempted  to  di;>cover  historical 
allusions  here  are  in  error ;  for  such  songs  about  the  wedding 
of  birds  and  other  animals  are  met  with  also  amongst  other 
nations,  as,  for  instance,  the  marriage  of  the  blackbird  and  the 
thrush  \Mittler  Deutsche  Vbikslieder,  Frankft.  am  Main,  1865, 
No.  559.561),  of  the  chaffinch  and  the  nightingale  (No.  560), 
of  the  cock  and  the  hen  (No.  562),  of  the  lark  and  the  chaf- 
finch (Puymaigre,  Chants  populaires  du  pays  njessin,  Metz  et 
Paris,  1865,  pp.  309-12  ;  also  found  in  Cambr^sis  and  in 
Provence),  of  the  cockchafer  and. the  fly  {Mittler,  No.  608-9), 
of  the  horse  fly  and  the  common  fly  (Nyerup,  Udvalg  af 
Danske  Viser,  Kjobenh.,  182 1,  ii.  104),  of  the  grasshopper  and 
the  ant  (Widter,  Lieder  aus  VefietUn^  Wien,  1864,  No.  102a; 
Ferraro,  Canti papal,  manferrini^  Torino-Firenze,  1870,  No.  97, 
100),  of  mice  and  weasels  (Passow,  Tpa^ov^ta  Po/im\-a  Lips 
i860,  No.  623),  &c.,  see  also  Uhland  Schnften  3,  75  s(jfj. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  these  songs  probably  dates  fron.  a 
time  when  the  animal  world  was  much  nearer  to  mankind 
than  now,  and  men  transferred  to  it  their  own  ideas  and 
habits  of  life,  though  as  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  humorous 
character,  they  must  belong  in  their  present  form  to  a  some- 
what later  period.  Cf.  Uhland  Lc.  52-179.  Like  the  above- 
named  song,  the  Posidyelki,  or  social  gatherings  of  the  young 
country  people  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  which  begin 
with  spinning  and  talk  and  end  with  songs  and  dances 
(p.  32),  are  not  peculiar  to  Russia,  but  similar  customs 
prevailed  (and  to  a  certain  extent  still  prevail)  in  most  other 
countries  of  Europe;  in  Germany  such  gatherings  of  the 
village  youth  on  winter  evenings  are  called  SpinnstubCy 
RockensiubCy  Kunkehtube^  Lichtstube^  also  Spinnicht^  and 
Kunkelheimgarten ;  in  Sicily  in  the  neighbourhood  about  Noto 
they  are  called  sedia  ox  sirenna,  and  a  pleasant  description  of 
them  is  given  in  the  Venetian  paper  La  Scena,  1872,  No.  8  ; 
the  writer  of  which,  however,  is  far  from  imagining  that  he  is 
at  the  same  time  describing  a  Fasitiyelka,  As  a  matter  of 
course,  many  of  the  Russian  songs  are  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  love.     "  Here  for  instance,"  says  Ralston  (p.  48),  "  is  the 
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outline  of  a  romantic  story.  A  brave  youth  leaves  his  native 
Ukraine  and  enters  into  the  service  of  *  the  King  of  Lith- 
uania,' who  shows  him  great  favour.  The  king  has  a  fair 
daughter  whose  heart  is  won  by  the  young  Cossack,  a  fact  of 
which  the  father  is  made  aware  by  the  youth's  own  evil 
brothers,"  who  repeat  the  idle  boastings  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged when  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  The  king 
in  his  wrath  orders  his  favourite  to  be  taken  out  at  once  to 
the  place  of  execution.  His  commands  are  obeyed,  and 
the  youth  soon  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  "  While  he 
ascended  the  ladder,  and  began  to  bid  the  princess  farewell 
in  a  loud  voice,  she  heard  him  afar  off,  hastened  into  her 
lofty  chamber,  and  taking  two  steel  daggers,  pierced  her 
white  bosom.  In  the  open  field  swings  the  brave  youth, — 
on  the  daggers  bends  down  the  princess  and  dies."  I  do 
not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  seeing  something  more  than  an 
accidental  resemblance  between  this  song  and  the  far-famed 
song  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  Hagbard  and  Signe;  see 
Svend  Grundtvig,  Danmarks  Gamlc  Folkeviser  No.  20. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  custom  prevailing  amongst  the 
Ruthenians  when  a  dying  man's  agony  is  greatly  prolonged, 
to  pass  a  black  dog  through  a  hole  made  in  the  roof  over 
his  head,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  expediting  the  liberation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body  (p.  108).  This  is  obviously  a 
symbolical  act  meant  to  show  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  the 
way  out  of  its  tenement ;  for  the  dog  is  often  used  to  repre- 
sent the  soul,  as  I  have  shown  in  Pfeiffer's  Germania  xi. 
170  ;  it  may  be  remembered  too  that  in  the  place  of  Hecuba 
and  the  beggar  who  was  stoned,  a  dog  was,  in  each  case,  found 
underneath  when  the  stones  were  cleared  away  (see  con- 
cerning the  beggar  Philosir.  VitaApolL  iv.  10).  But  that  the 
soul  escapes  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  is  the  belief  also 
of  the  Chinese  and  North  American  Indians  (Tylor,  Prim. 
Cult  i.  477),  and  arose  no  doubt  because  the  soul  was  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  house  by  the  same  road  as  the  living  body 
entered  it,  which  in  early  times  was  always  the  roof,  as  was 
quite  lately  the  case  amongst  the  Aleutians,  Kamchadals 
and  Mandans  (see  the  Berlin  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie^ 
iiL  165);  for  which  reason  also  in  ancient  Rome  persons 
supposed  to  be  dead  were  only  allowed  to  return  to  their 
houses  through  the  roof,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Persia  (see 
my  paper  in  the  last-named  journal,  v.  10 1).  If  however 
the  soul  was  conceived  to  leave  the  house  through  the 
window  set  open  for  the  purpose  as  in  Germany  (Wuttke, 
Volksabergl.%*]2^^\xi  Russia  (Ralston, p.  314,  "whenall  is  over 
the  window  is  immediately  opened,  and  sometimes  a  cup  of 
water  is  set  on  the  sill  for  the  use  of  the  departing  soul"),  and 
elsewhere  ;  it  was  usual  to  carry  the  corpse  out  the  same  way, 
as  amongst  the  Russians  (Ralston,  p.  318,  "The  corpse  was 
often  carried  out  of  the  house  through  a  window  or  through 
a  hole  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  custom  is  still  kept  up 
in  many  parts  ; ")  and  amongst  the  Greenlanders  (Rink's  Sup- 
plement, p.  97).  In  another  place  (p.  112)  we  read  that 
Rai  is  the  abode  of  the  dead.  "  There,  according  to  a 
tradition  current  amongst  the  Lithuanians,  as  well  as  among 
some  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  dwell  the  spirits  which  at  some 
future  time  are  to  be  sent  to  live  upon  earth  in  mortal  bodies, 
and  thither,  when  disembodied,  will  they  return.  No  cold 
winds  ever  blow  there,  winter  never  enters  those  blissful 
realms,  in  which  are  preserved  the  seeds  and  types  of  all 
things  that  live  upon  the  earth,"  &c.  Further  on  (p.  374)  it 
is  related  that  far  away  amid  the  ocean  waves,  according  to 
Slavonic  tradition,  lies  the  island  called  Buyin,  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  the  Rai  or  Paradise.  •  *  There  are  to  be  found 
the  Snake  older  than  all  snakes,  and  the  prophetic  Raven, 
elder  brother  of  all  ravens,  and  the  Bird,  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  all  birds,  with  iron  beak  and  copper  claws,  and 
the  mother  of  Bees,  eldest  among  bees."    This  idea  that 


in  heaven  there  "are  preserved  the  seeds  and  types  of 
all  things  that  live  upon  the  earth"  is  likewise  not  peculiarly 
Russian ;  for  on  the  one  hand  we  are  ^old  that  Yima,  at 
the  bidding  of  Ormuzd  (Vendidad  ii.),  laid  out  a  gigantic 
garden,  and  brought  together  in  it  the  germs  of  all  living 
creatures,  cattle  great  and  small,  men,  dogs,  and  the  red 
shining  fire,  &c. ;  and  on  the  other  we  meet  with  an  exactly 
similar  idea  amongst  the  North  American  Indians  and  the 
ancient  Peruvians  (Tylor,  Prim,  Cult,  ii.  221).  Further  on 
Ralston  relates  (p.  150),  "When  a  water  sprite's  wife  is  about 
to  bear  a  child,  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
mortal,  and  fetches  a  midwife  from  some  neighbouring  village 
to  attend  her."  This  belief  is  very  widely  spread ;  it  is 
found  in  various  places  in  Germany  (A.  Kuhn,  Westphal, 
Sngen,  i.  285-6),  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  (Grimm's  Deutscht 
MythoL,  p.  425),  in  Norway  (Fay,  Norskt  Folke  Sagn^ 
Christian.  1844,  P-  32)1  in  Ireland  {X.  von  K,  Erin^  Stuttg., 
1847,  iii.  243-250),  and  in  Hebrew  works  (Tendlau,  Dm 
Buck  der  Sagen  und  Legenden  judischer  Vorzeit,  3rd  ed, 
Frankfort  am  Main,  1873,  p.  122).  In  speaking  of  the 
water  spirit  (Vodyany),  Ralston  notices  (p.  152)  the  super- 
stition of  the  Bohemian  fishers  who  are  afraid  of  assisting 
a  drowning  man,  thinking  the  Vodyany  will  be  offended  and 
will  drive  away  the  fish  from  their  nets.  This  idea  is  fami- 
liar to  every  one  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Pirate,  and  Tylor 
(Prim.  Cult,  i.  98)  remarks  on  the  subject :  "  Were  this 
inhuman  thought  noticed  in  this  one  district  (Zetland)  alone, 
it  might  be  fancied  to  have  had  its  rise  in  some  local  idea 
now  no  longer  to  be  explained.  But  when  mentions  of 
similar  superstitions  are  collected  among  the  St  Kilda 
islanders  and  the  boatmen  of  the  Danube,  among  French 
and  English  sailors,  and  even  out  of  Europe  and  among  less 
civilized  races,  we  cease  to  think  of  local  fancies,  but  look 
for  some  widely  accepted  belief  of  the  lower  culture  to 
account  for  such  a  state  of  things."  It  is  told  of  the  wood 
demon  Lyeshy  (p.  158)  that  if  by  any  chance  a  passer-by 
strikes  upon  his  recent  trail,  he  becomes  bewildered,  and  does 
not  easily  find  his  way  again  ;  his  best  plan  is  to  take  off  his 
shoes,  and  reverse  their  linings,  and  it  may  be  as  well  also  to 
turn  his  shirt  or  pelisse  inside  out.  There  is  a  German  supersti- 
tion to  the  same  effect,  according  to  which  people  who  lose 
their  way  in  a  wood  must  either  change  their  shoes  or  turn 
their  pockets  out  or  fasten  their  aprons  wrong  side  uppermost 
(Wuttke,  §  630).  In  the  government  of  Archangel  a  whirl- 
wind is  set  down  to  the  wild  dancing  of  a  Lyeshy  with  his 
bride  (p.  160),  and  in  another  place  (p.  382)  we  read  :  "The 
Russian  peasant  generally  attributes  whirlwinds  to  the  wild 
dances  in  which  the  devil  indulges  when  celebrating  his 
marriage  with  a  witch ;  but  sometimes,  he  thinks,  a  wizard 
is  being  whirled  about  in  the  *  dust-spouts '  which  may  be 
seen  in  summer  in  the  open  plains  :  and  so,  if  a  sharp  knife 
be  thrown  with  good  aim  at  one  of  them,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground  streaming  with  blood."  The  notion  of  certain  spirits 
as  dancing  with  their  brides  in  the  whirlwind  must  have  been 
jQaturalized  in  Germany  too ;  for  so  only  can  we  explain  the 
German  name  of  Windsbraut  applied  to  the  whirlwind ;  comp. 
Grimm  {MythoL,  p.  598),  who  observes  (p.  599)  "  throwing 
the  knife  is  known  to  German  superstition  everywhere." 

A  pleasing  legend  of  the  Lusatian  Wends  given  by 
Ralston  (p.  194)  runs  as  follows  :  "The  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  infant  Christ  once  passed  by  a  field  in  which  a  peasant 
was  sowing  barley,  and  she  said  to  him  :  *  God  be  with  thee, 
good  man  I  As  soon  as  thou  hast  sown,  take  thy  sickle  and 
begin  to  reap.'  In  a  litde  time  came  a  crowd  of  Jews  in 
pursuit  of  her,  and  asked  the  peasant  if  he  had  seen  a 
mother  and  child  go  by.  '  She  passed  not  long  ago,'  he 
replied,  'just  when  I  was  sowing  this  barley.'  'Idiot .'why 
that  must  be  twelve  weeks  ago  i '  exclaimed  the  Jews,  seeing 
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that  the  barley  was  now  ripe,  and  the  peasant  was  reaping 
it,  and  they  turned  back.     The  same  story,"  Ralston  con- 
tinues, "  is  told  in  a  Little-Russian  Koiyadka,  only  the  Virgin 
carries  on  her  hand  a  Jiawk — one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Sun 
God — instead  of  leading  the  infant  Christ."  This  legend  is  to 
be  found  too  in  Catalonia,  in  a  form  resembling  the  Lusatian 
one,  and  probably  in  many  other  countries,  being  doubtless 
derived  from  some  version   of  the  apocryphal  gospel  of 
the  Infancy  of  Christ     According  to  the  Catalonian  version, 
the  holy  fiunil^,  fleeing  from  the  massacre  of  Bethlehem,  came 
to  a  man  sowing  seed  ;  the  Virgin  Mary  bade  him  fetch  his 
scythe  to  cut  the  crop,  and  he,  full  of  faith,  went  to  do  so, 
and  on  his  return  found  the  crop  ripe,  so  that  the  holy 
family  could  hide  behind  the  first  sheaf  which  he  bound. 
When  their  pursuers  questioned  him,  he  replied  that  the 
fugitives  had  passed  when  he  was  sowing  the  field,  at  which 
they  turned  back  disconcerted,  and  did  not  hear  how  a  plant 
of  mint  and  a  **  hunger  bird"  (jay,  gaitx,  garulus  glandarius) 
called  out,  **  Behind  the  sheaf ! "     So  that  God  cursed  them 
both,  saying  to  the  plant,   "  Mint  thou  art,  and  thou  wilt 
mint  lies ;  Aou  shalt  bear  flowers  but  no  fruit"  (Tu  etsmenta 
y  mentirds—  Florirds  y  no  granaris).     And  to  the  bird  he 
said  :  **  Hungry  thou  art,  and  hungry  thou  shalt  remain  ; 
however  much  thou  eatest,  thou  shalt  never  be  satisfied !  '* 
(Gaitx  ets  y  gaita  serds — Per  tant  que  menjis,  no  engreix- 
ards.)    And  that  is  why  the  mipt  never  bears  grain,  and  why 
the  jay  when  he  pounces  on  a  field  of  buckwheat  and  goes 
on  eating  without  stopping,  is  still  always  hungry.   (Maspons 
y  I^brds,  Lo  Rondallayre^  Segona  Serie,  Barcelona,  1872,  p. 
28:  LaMentay'l  Gaitx.) 

In  several  places  {e.g,  pp.  198,  307)  Ralston  observes  that 
the  Slavonic  divine  blacksmith  became  transformed  in 
Christian  times  into  the  double  saint  Kuz*ma-Dem'yan 
(Cosmas  and  Damian).  This  transformation,  like  many 
others  of  the  kind,  is  not  a  httle  enigmatical,  for  in  all  the 
legends  of  these  saints,  as  narrated  in  the  Legenda  Aurca 
(cap.  143,  ed.  Grasse),  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  remind  us  of 
th?  blacksmith's  art,  the  profession  of  these  two  saints,  who 
were  martyred  under  Diocletian,  being  that  of  physicians. 
There  is  only  one  word  in  their  legend  which  could  have 
given  occasion  to  their  transformation  into  smiths.  In  the 
account  of  one  of  their  miraculous  cures  it  is  said :  "  Qui- 
dam  vir  Sanctis  martiribus  serviebat,  cui  cancer  unum  cms 
totum  consumserat  Et  ecce  dormiente  illo  sancti  Cosmas 
et  Damianus  devoto  suo  apparuerunt  unguenta  et  ferramenta 
secum  portantes,"  &a  It  is  not  quite  inconceivable  that 
the  word  ferramenta  (iron  instruments)  may  have  brought 
about  the  transformation  of  the  surgeons  into  smiths.  It 
would  not  be  the  only  case  of  the  kind. 

Special  virtue  is  ascribed  to  the  dew  that  falls  on  certain 
nights.  In  White  Russia,  it  is  the  custom  on  St.  George's 
day  to  drive  the  cattle  afield  through  the  morning  dew,  and 
in  Little  Russia  and  Bulgaria  the  young  people  go  out  early 
and  roll  themselves  in  it  The  habit  of  washing  in  dew  on 
the  morning  of  St  John's  day  is  common  to  various  Slavonic 
peoples  (pp.  231,  241).  The  pagan  Icelanders  and  Swedes 
were  also  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  dew  on  Midsummer 
right,  "ut  morbi  corporis  miraculose  sanentur,"  as  Finn 
Magnusen  mentions,  Lexic.  MythoL^  p.  672.  There  is  a 
French  superstition,  "  se  rouler  sur  de  la  ros^e  d'avoine  le 
jour  de  S.  Jean  avant  le  soleil  levd,  pour  gu6rir  des  fibvres." 
(Thiers,  Traite  des  Superstitions^  ii.  ed.,  Paris,  1697,  L  301), 
'^  £n  Saintonge,  les  amoureux  vont  se  rouler  nus  dans  la 
ros^e,  pour  itre  aimds  de  qui  ils  aiment.  Cela  s'appelle 
^endre  Vaiguail  de  maV^  (Bugeaud,  Chants  et  Chansons 
p&pulaires  des  Provinces  dePOuest^  Niort,  1866,  i.  281).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Como  there  is  a  saying,  "S.  John's  dew 
he^ls  ^very  ill "   (La  rosada  de  San  Giovann — La  guariss 


tiicc  i  malann.     Bolza,  Canzoni  populari  comasche^  Vienna, 
1867,  p.  648.)    And  Thomas  Moore  in  a  note  on  Laila 
Rookh  observes  :  "  The  Nucta,  or  Miraculous  Drop,  falls  in 
Egypt  precisely  on  St  John's  day,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
the  effect  of  stopping  the  plague.*'     Gervasius  of  Tilbury 
mentions  as  an  English  custom  of  his  own  time  (beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century)  "  Plurimos  quoque  vidimus  potentes, 
qui  sancto  die   Pentecostes  cibum  non  sumerent,   donee 
rorem  de  caelo  hausissent  vel  super  se  descendisse  sensissent 
(see  my  ed.  of  the   Otia  Imferiaiiay  Hannov.,  1856,  p.   2 
and    note   pp.   54-7).      Special    healing  power  was  attri- 
buted   to    the    Pfingsibom    (Whitsuntide-well)    near    the 
town    of   Steinau    in    the    province    of  Hanau ;    people 
gathered  the  May-dew   on  the    adjacent  meadow, '  drank 
it,    and    washed    themselves    with    it    (Lynker,    Hessische 
Sagen,  No.  329).     One  sees  that  May  time  was  held  sacred 
in  the  earliest  times,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  honoured  with 
various  festal  celebrations;    and    this  too  holds  good   of 
Russia.     "  On  Thursday  before  Trinity  Day  or  Whit  Sun- 
day (the  Semik  holiday)  the  Russian  villagers  and  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  towns  go  out  into  the  woods,  sing  songs, 
weave  garlands,  and  cut  down  a  young  birch  tree,  which 
they  dress  up  in  woman's  clothes,   or  adorn  with  many 
coloured  shreds  and  ribbons.    After  that  comes  a  feast,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  take  the  dressed-up  birch  tree,  carry 
it  home  to  their  village  with  joyful  dance  and  song,  and  set 
it  up  in  one  of  the  houses,  where  it  remains  as  an  honoured 
guest  till  Whit  Sunday.     On  the  two  intervening  days  they 
pay  visits  to  the  house  where  their  *  guest '  is,  but  on  the 
third  day,  Whit  Sunday,  they  take  her  to  a  stream,  and  fling 
her  into  its  waters,  throwing  their  Semik  garlands  after  her. 
.     .     .     In  these  instances  the  Semik  birch  tree,  the  *bush,' 
the  *  poplar,'  and  the  Whitsuntide  puppet  are  all  represen- 
tations of  some   Deity  of  the  Spring,  whom  the    people 
worshipped  in  olden  days  and  whose  memory  still  survives  " 
(P-   234-s).    Comp.  Grimm,  MythoL,  738.     Similar  customs 
prevail  in  Sweden,  as  appears  firom  a  tale  of  Mrs.  Carl^n's 
(Paul  Vaming),  where  a  popular  fgte  in  a  village  in  Smaland 
is  spoken  of:  "A  tall  maypole  was  erected  on  that  day  (the 
festival  of  S.  John),  as  every  year,  on  a  broad   open  space, 
gaily  decked  in  long  garments  of  birch  boughs.     The  armSy 
wound  round  with  garlands,  bent  in  dignified  semicircles  to 
the  slender  waist,  while  the  so-called  neck  shone  with  tinsel 
and  great  pearl  necklaces  made  of  strings  of  blown  eggs : 
a  huge  crown  adorned  the  h€cui  and  completed  the  costume." 
In  antiquity  too  we  find  deities,  especially  feminine  ones, 
occasionally  represented  by  decorated  trees,   "  In  Proserpinae 
sacris  celsa  arbor  in  effigiem  virginis  formamque  componitur, 
et  cum  intra  civitatem  fuerit  illata,   quadraginta  noctibus 
plangitur,  quadragesima  vero  nocte  comburitur  "  (Firm.  Mat. 
de  err.  prof,  rel.,  27).     Proserpine  is  of  course  in  all  ways 
nearly  related  to  the  goddesses  of  spring.     The  following 
passage  (Ralston,  p.  238)  is  still  apropos  of  the  Whitsimtide 
festivities  :  "  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Metch,  near  Tula, 
there  stands  a  circle  of  stones.    These,  according  to  popular 
belief,  were  once  girls  who  formed  a  Khorovod  on  this  spot, 
and  who  danced  on  Whit  Sunday  in  so  furious  a  manner  that 
they  were  all  thundersmitten  into  stone."    Similar  legends 
to  this  are  found  in  England   (Max    Miiller's    Chips,   iii. 
284-5)  9  Stonehenge  itself  being  called  chorea  gigantum  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (cf.  Gervas.  of  Tilbury,  ed.  Liebrecht, 
p.  81).      Tall  upright  stones,  the  more  when  arranged  in  a 
circle,  may  easily  be  taken,  especially  by  the  lively  imagina- 
tion of   the    people,  for  groups  of  transformed  dancers, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  tales  of  the  kind  in  very 
many  places,  where  they  are  mostly  applied  to  Sabbath^ 
breakers.    See  Crasse,  Der  Tannhduser  und  der  ewige  Jude, 
Dresden,  i86i,  p.  121 ;  Pauli,  Schimpf  und  Ernsty  No.  388, 
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with  Oesterle/s  note  (Bibliothek  des  literar.  Vereins  in 
Stuttgart  No.  88) ;  W.  Menzel,  Die  Vorchristliche  Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre,  Leipz.,  1870,  i.  144.  A  kindred  legend  in 
Normandy  is  quoted  by  Ed^estand  du  M^ril,  Etudes  sur 
qudques  points  d'archiologiCi  Paris  et  Leipzig,  1862,  p.  472. 
That  there  were  other  ways  in  which,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  accursed  dancers  were  punished,  and  that  this 
whole  series  of  Christian  legends,  mostly  of  mediaeval  origin, 
point  to  an  ancient  heathen  Phallus  worship,  has  been  shown 
in  the  Jirvue  CeltiquCy  Paris,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  140.,  No.  6,  by 
the  present  writer. 

On  p.  255  Ralston  speaks  of  a  very  singular  ceremony 
performed  (on  the  first  of  September)  by  the  girls  in  many 
parts  of  Russia ;  they  make  small  coffins  of  turnips  and 
other  vegetables,  enclose  flies  and  other  insects  in  them,  and 
then  bury  them  with  a  great  show  of  mourning ;  and  he 
observes :  "  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  soul  was 
often  represented  by  the  heathen  Slavonians  as  a  fly,  gnat, 
or  other  insect*'  It  would  seem  therefore  that  we  have  to 
do,  in  the  Russian  custom,  with  a  symbolical  funeral  ceremony 
held  for  all  the  corpses  which  have  been  left  unburied  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Something  of  the  same  sort  occurs  in  the 
Samoan  Archipelago,  where  it  is  believed  that  the  unburied 
dead  wander  about  in  the  air  bemoaning  themselves,  and 
punish  their  surviving  relatives  for  their  neglect,  for  which 
reason  the  latter  sit  down,  spread  out  a  cloth,  and  calling 
upon  the  gods,  wait  to  see  whether  any  kind  of  animal 
crawls  upon  the  cloth.  If  there  comes  an  ant,  or  a  locust,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  "  young  man," 
and  is  interred  with  all  due  ceremony  in  place  of  the  missing 
corpse,  but  if  no  animal  comes,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  be 
angry  with  the  persons  seated  (Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in 
PolynesiUy  Lond.,  1861,  p.  233).  The  following  ceremony 
observed  on  wedding  days  in  Russia  is  also  very  remarkable 
(p.  280) :  "  On  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  his  father  and  mother  meet  the  young  couple, 
and  bless  them  with  bread  and  salt,  while  some  of  the  rela- 
tives pour  over  them  barley  and  down  and  give  them  fresh 
milk  to  drink."  This  sprinkling  with  com  was  at  one  time 
an  English  custom,  as  appears  from  Polydore  Virgil  {De  Inv. 
Rer.  i.  4) :  "  Spicea  corona  sponsa  redimita  caput,  praeser- 
tim  ruri,  ducitur,  vel  manu  gerit  ipsam  coronam :  seu  dum 
ingreditur  domum,  boni  ominis  causa,  super  ejus  caput  jaci- 
tur  triticum,  quasi  inde  consecutura  sit  foecunditatem.*'  The 
like  custom  prevailed  in  the  Jura,  B^am,  Lorraine,  Sardinia, 
Spain,  heathen  Prussia,  India,  and  amongst  the  Jews 
(Ed^lestand  du  M^ril,  Etudes  sur  guelques  points^  &c.,  p^. 
4»  55)  i  21^^  again  in  Tibet :  "  Le  repas  fini,  les  membres 
des  deux  families  prennent  la  fiancee  par  les  bras  pour  la 
mener  k  pied  \  la  maison  du  fiitur,  ou,  si  c'est  loin,  ils  la 
conduisent  k  cheval.  On  jette  des  grains  de  froment  ou 
d'orge  grise  sur  la  fiancee,"  &c.  Nouv,  J^ourn,  Asiat,  iv. 
252.  Why  barley  in  particular  should  be  used  in  this  cere- 
mony is  explained  by  Eddlestand  du  Mdril,  1.  c.  p.  4, 
Bachofen,  Mutterrecht^  Stuttgart,  1861,  p.  421,  Gubernatis) 
Zoological  Mythology^  Lond.,  1872,  i.  47,  and  others.  In 
one  of  the  Russian  marriage  songs  mention  is  made  of  a 
golden  homed  stag — one  of  the  forms,  perhaps,  of  the  solar 
deity — ^who  promises  to  be  present  at  a  marriage,  and  to 
light  up  the  whole  courtyard  with  his  antlers  (p.  307). 
Ralston's  conjecture  on  this  point  is  correct,  for  the  sun-stag 
is  frequently  spoken  of  in  northern  mythology  (see  Simrock's 
DeutscJu  Mythologies  3rd  ed.,  pp.  275,  321).  Amongst  the 
Red-Skins  tiie  image  of  a  stag  was  sacred  to  the  sun  (J.  G. 
Miiller,  Geschichte  der  Amerik,  Urrel^ionen^  Basel,  1855,  P- 
70),  and  amongst  Arabian  poets  the  sun  is  described  as  a 
gazelle  (F.  G.  Bergmann,  Les  Chants  de  SoL  Solarliodh,^ 
Strasb.  et  Paris,  1858,  p.  iio). 


Speaking  of  wizards  and  witches,  Ralston  mentions  that 
sometimes,  instead  of  sending  evil  spirits  to  torment  a  man 
internally,  a  witch  is  supposed  to  change  him  by  ni^t  into  a 
horse  and  ride  him  over  hill  and  dale  until  he  is  all  but 
dead  with  fatigue  (p.  393).  This  belief  may  be  met  with 
also  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Iceland  (Henderson,  Nota 
on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England,  Lond, 
1866,  pp.  154-8);  in  Germany  and  Flanders  (J.  W.  Wolf, 
Deutsclie  Sagen^  Leipz.,  1845,  No.  141.  Niederldnd,  Sagm, 
Leipz.,  1843,  No.  389);  Tyrol  (Schneller,  Mdhrchen  und 
Sagen  aus  Wdlsditirol,  Innsbruck,  1867,  p.  22,  No.  3),  and 
in  Catalonia  (Maspons  y  ljaibx6s,RondaIlayre,  Barcelona,  187 1, 
No.  23,  "La  bruixa  del  ferrer").  According  to  another 
Russian  superstition,  there  are  heart-devouring  witches,  who 
trouble  the  peasant's  repose  (p.  413).  This  idea  also  is 
widely  spread,  and  Ralston  refers  in  this  context  to  Grimm 
(D.  M,t  1035),  who  traces  it  amongst  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  Germans,  and  Serbs.  It  is  to  be  found  too  in  the  East, 
for  Pietro  della  Valle  {Voyages,  &c,  Rouen,  1745,  vi.  164) 
writes  from  the  Persian  harbour  Cambrii :  "  Une  vieille  arabe, 
nomm^e  Meluk,  fut  mise  en  prison,  accu^^e  comme  sorcidre 
d'avoir  ensorceM,  ou,  comme  ils  ont  accoutum6  de  parler, 
d'avoir  mangk  le  cceur  d'un  jeune  homme."  And  Ibn  Batuat 
relates  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  town  Barwen  in 
India  :  "  There  are  some  amongst  them  who  know  how  to 
look  at  a  man  on  such  wise,  that  he  immediately  falls  down 
dead  under  their  gaze.  The  common  people  say  that  when 
any  one  has  been  in  this  way  killed  by  a  look,  if  the  body 
is  opened,  no  heart  is  to  be  found,  so  that  they  say :  *  He 
has  eaten  his  heart.'  But  this  is  most  commonly  done  by 
women ;  such  a  woman  is  called  Kaftar,  When  I  was  a 
judge  in  Delhi,  a  woman  was  brought  to  me  by  a  great  crowd 
of  persons  calling  out,  '  She  is  a  Kaftar,  she  has  eaten  the 
heart  of  a  young  man,  and  he  is  dead'  They  h^d  brought 
the  young  man  mth  them ;  then  I  commanded  them  to  go  at 
once  with  her  to  the  Sultan's  vizier,"  &c  (Kosegarten's  Notes 
on  Nechshebi's  Touti  Natneh,  Stuttg.,  1822,  pp.  263-4). 

From  the  above  examples  sufficiently  appears  the  scientific 
importance  of  Ralston's  work,  whieh  fully  attains  the  purpose 
expressed  on  the  title  page,  and  illustrates  both  Slavonic 
mythology  and  Russian  social  life  in  the  most  attractive 
and  instructive  manner. 

We  come  now  to  the  Folk  Tales,  and  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  task  which  Ralston  has  here  proposed  to  himself  is  ac- 
complished in  a  not  less  satisfactory  manner.  In  this  selec- 
tion also  he  has,  of  course,  made  use  of  the  most  important 
collections,  and  has  proceeded  with  so  much  taste  and 
judgment  that  his  work  takes  an  honourable  place  amongst 
those  of  its  class.  As  he  observes  in  the  Preface  :  "  My 
chief  aim  has  been  to  familiarize  English  readers  with  the 
Russian  folk-tale ;  the  historical  and  mythological  problems 
involved  in  it  can  be  discussed  at  a  later  period,"  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  latter  subjects,  and 
we  will  only  express  a  hope  that  in  his  future  investigation 
of  them  he  will  proceed  with  the  calmness  and  deliberation 
which  has  become  peculiarly  necessary  of  late,  and  will  not 
indulge  in  quite  as  bold  flights  of  fancy  as  other  students  in 
the  same  field.  But  on  this  point  we  need  not  be  uneasy, 
for  he  has  very  wisely  remarked,  at  the  end  of  the  Songs : 
"  Great  caution  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  every  one  wTio 
undertakes  to  evolve  a  mythological  system  from  a  mass  of 
popular  traditions.  In  no  case  is  such  care  more  urgently 
demanded  than  in  that  of  a  student  who  has  to  deal  witli 
materials  of  so  mixed  a  natiu'e  and  of  so  doubtful  an  extrac- 
tion as  are  the  songs  and  stories  of  the  Russian  people,''— 
or  indeed  of  every  people.  I  will  not  therefore  attempt  to 
forestall  the  results  of  Ralston's  inquiries  into  these  problems, 
t  and  will  only,  as  before,  call  attention  to  a  few  points  showing 
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the  lelationship  between  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  people  and 
those  of  other  nations* 

In  the  tale  on  p..  15  a  grandmother  says  to  her  grand- 
daughter who  is  threatened  by  a  fiend  :  "  O  dear  me,  my 
poor  imhappy  child !    Go  quickly  to  the  priest,  and  ask 
him  this  favour — that  if  you  die,  your  body  shall  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  house  through  the  doorway,  but  that  the 
ground  shall  be  dug  away  from  under  the  threshold,  and 
that  you  shall  be  dragged  out  through  an  opening."    What 
seems  here  to  be  an  exceptional  way  of  conveying  a  corpse 
out  of  the  house  was  originally  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding amongst  various  nations,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dead  man    or    his  spirit    from  returning,  when  this  was 
dreaded,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  return  would  take 
place  by  the  same  route  as  the  exit,  a  way  was  chosen  that 
could  be  closed  up  again.    Thus  the  Tuski  take  away  their 
dead  through  a  hole  in  the  back  part  of  the  hut,  and  then 
close  up  the  hole  with  the  greatest  care  (Dale,  Alaska  and 
its  Resourcesy  p.  378,  sqq.);  the  Hottentots  removed  their 
dead  from  the  hut  by  an  opening  broken  out  on  purpose  to 
prevent  them  from  finding  the  way  back ;  the  Siamese,  with 
the  same  intention,  break  an  opening  through  the  house  wall 
to  carry  the  coffin  through,  and  then  hurry  it  at  full  speed 
round  the  house ;  see  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult  iL  23,  who  men- 
tions also  other  cases  among  various  nations  of  taking  out 
the  dead  by  a  gap  made  on  purpose.     He  adds,  **  Their 
motive  is  not  clear  :"  but  it  becomes  so  from  what  is  said 
above.     See  also  Grimm  Rechtsalt,  pp.    726-8,   No.    12. 
The  touching  tale  of  the  dead  mother  who  returns  from 
the  grave  to  suckle  her  child  (pp.   19,  20)  is  repeated  in 
the  legends  and  songs  of  many  lands.     The  distinguished 
Danish  scholar  Svend  Grundtvig  indeed,  in  his  classical 
work  Dofitnarks  Gamle  Folkeviser^  iii.  868,  declares  this 
trait,  which  appears  in  a  popular  Danish  song,  to  be  spurious 
and  inconsistent  with  popular  belief,  and  even  improbable 
and  in  bad  taste;  but  it  recurs  too  often  for  this  to  be 
tenable,  not  merely  in  many  German  fairy  tales  and  legends 
(which  Grundtvig  quotes),  but  in  a  Walloon  song  {Les  Enfants 
de  la  Morti;  see  Count  Puymaigre's  "  Notes  sur  quelques 
Chansons  populaires  '*  in  the  Revue  de  r£st,  Metz,  1868,  Ex- 
trait  pp.  25-8),  in  one  of  Provence  {Les  Orphelins;  Damase 
Axbaud,    Chafits  pop,  de  la  Provence^  i.  73),  in  Northern 
Italy  {La  povera  Lena;   Ferraro,   Canti  pop.   Monferriniy 
No-  32),  and  lastly  in  a  modem  Greek  tale  (Hahn.  No.  83, 
Die  E^  als  Hausfrau).     In*  a  story  of  which  Ralston 
(p.  38)  says  that   "  it  illustrates  a  custpm  in  which  the 
Russians  differ;  from  some  other  peoples,"  it  is  said  of  a 
certain    shrew    "she  .had    not    even    been   wrapped    in 
swaddling  clothes  when  a  baby,  nor  swung  in  a  liulka. 
Thereupon  her  husband  determined  to  remedy  the  short- 
comii^  of  her  early  education,  and  whenever  she  showed 
herself  capricious  or  took  to  squalling,  he  immediately  had 
her  swaddled  and  placed  in  a  liulka  and  began  swinging 
h«r  to  and  fro.     By  the  end  of  a  half  year  she  became 
"quite  silky — all  her  caprices  had  been  swung  out  of  her." 
Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  French  pleasantry,  which 
Boachet  (S^des,  p.  87)  records  of  a  man  who  had  a  bad 
wife,  and  every  time  she  scolded,  had  her  put  in  a  cradle  and 
rocked  till  she  was  still,  "ce  qui  finit  par  la  rendre  fort  douce." 

The  account  of  the  price  demanded  for  a  cat  (Whitting- 
ton's  cat,  which  however  comes  originally  from  further  East 
than  Russia)  is  very  remarkable ;  the  master  of  the  animal 
says  (p.  45) :  "I'll  make  the  beastie  stand  on  his  legs  while  I 
hold  hun  up  by  his  fore-legs,  and  you  shall  pile  gold  pieces 
around  him  so  as  just  to  hide  him — I  shall  be  content  with 
that"  This  is  a  very  ancient  mode  of  reckoning  or  measur- 
ing, especially  for  money  fines;  it  appears  in  Snorri's 
Edda  ^kalda  39),  and  was  also  customary  in  Germany, 


England,  and  amongst  the  Arabs,  as  Grimm  sets  Ibrth  at 
length,  Rechtsalt  p.  668  sqq.,  from  whence  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing old  Welsh  law :  "  Si  quis  felem  horrei  custodem  vel 
Occident  vel  furto  abstulerit,  felis  summa  cauda  suspendatur, 
capite  aream  mundam  et  planam  attingente,  et  in  eam 
gran^  tritici  offundantur,  usque  dum  summitas  caudae  tritico 
cooperiatur."  Wotton,  Leges  JValliae,  Hi.  5,  who  observes 
that,  according  to  later  ordinances  in  England,  any  one  who 
killed  a  swan  was  obliged  to  hold  it  up  by  the  bill  and  cover 
it  with  com.  To  Grimm's  references  may  be  added  the 
following  old  Spanish  penalty  for  cat-stealing :  "  Quicumque 
gatum  furatus  fuerit,  et  dominus  gati  eum  invenerit  cum 
latrone,  seamdum  forum  dominus  gati  debet  habere  funem 
unius  palmi,  que  collo  gati  ligata  ab  una  parte,  ab  alia  ligetur 
in  quodam  ligno  acuto,  quod  debet  figi  ibi  ubi  ligatus  fuerit 
in  aliqua  planicie,  que  LX.  pedes  contineat  circumquaque  : 
et  latro  debet  cooperire  milio  gatum  sic  ligatumJ*  (Ferd.  Wolf, 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Rechtssymbolik  aus  Spanischen  Quellen. 
Reports  of  the  Vienna  Acad.,  li.  109);  and  a  passage  from 
the  Well-known  medieval  poem  Waltharius  (Grimm  and 
Schmeller,  p.  16,  v.  403-7)  "Dixerat  *  o  si  quis  mihi  Wal- 
tharium  fugientem — Afferat  evinctum,  ceu  nequam  forte 
liciscam  ! — Hunc  ego  mox  auro  vestireni  saepe  recocto — Ef 
tellure  quidem  stantem  hinc  inde  onerarem — Atque  viam 
penitus  clausissem  vivo  talentis.'" .  Akin  to  the  passage  from 
Fredegar  (Grimm  672):  "utveniret  legatarius  Francorum 
sedens  super  equum,  contum  erectum  tefiens  in  manum  ante 
aulam  palatii  Alarici  et  tam  diu  Alaricus  et  Gotthi  super  eum 
solidos  j'actarent,  quousque  legatum  et  equum  et  cacumen  conti 
cum  solidis  cooperirent"  is  another  from  Meibom,  Script,  rer. 
German,  ii.  332,  according  to  which  Margrave  Otto  of  the 
Arrow  (+  1308)  said  to  Bishop  Giinther  of  Magdeburg,  who 
released  him  from  prison  for  4000  marks  :  "  Thou  knowest 
not  how  to  fix  the  ransom  of  a  margrave  ;  I  ought  to  have 
been  seated  on  horseback  with  upright  lance  and  to  have 
pilfed  gold  and  silver  round  me  till  the  point  of  the  lance 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen."  In  Africa  too  there  are  examples 
of  the  same  way  of  measuring  (which  in  Germany  has  given 
rise  to  the  expression  ''*  die  Hiille  ufid  die  FOile^^  for  the 
skin  of  the  murdered  beast  was  sometimes  to  ht  filled  as  well 
as  covered  by  the  offender),  for  Laing  ( Travels  through  the 
Timanee,  &c.)  relates  that  the  followers  of  some  Timanee 
chieftains  are  obliged  to  supply  them  yearly  with  as  much 
rice  as  will  cover  them  from  head  to  foot  when  they  are 
standing  upright.  Lastly,  one  may  compare  the  price  of  the 
cat  in  the  Russian  fairy  tale  with  Jain  (in  one  version  of 
"  The  Son  of  the  Widow  "  in  Campbell's  Thles  of  the  Western 
Highlands)^  who  bought  a  cow  for  as  much*  gold  as  would 
cover  it  from  nose  to  tail. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  Russian  tale  (p.  168)  which 
begins  by  telling  how  two  old  people  were  childless  for  a 
long  time :  "  At  last  the  husband  went  into  the  forest,  felled 
wood  and  made  a  cradle.  Into  this  his  wife  laid  one  of  the 
logs  he  had  cut,  and  began  swinging  it,  crooning  the  while 
a  rune  beginning:  'Swing,  blockie  dear,  swing.*  After  a 
little  time,  behold  !  the  block  already  had  legs.  The  old 
woman  rejoiced  greatly,  and  began  singing  anew,  and  went 
on  singing  until  die  block  became  a  babe."  This  is  appa> 
rently  the  same  tale  as  that  Gubernatis  notices  {Zoolog. 
Myth.  i.  408),  a  parallel  to  which,  in  the  Finnish  epic 
KcUevala,  was  mentioned  before  {Acad.  iv.  225)  "as  an  echo 
of  the  widely  spread  custom  of  supplying  the  place  of  a  lost 
or  wished-for  child  by  a  doll  or  a  gourd."  We  have  here 
an  additional  example  of  the  liveliness  of  the  fancy  amongst 
the  grown  up  children  of  savage  times  (cf.  Tylor,  Early 
History  of  Mankind ^  p.  108,  2nd  ed.).  In  like  manner  the 
Ostjak  women  on  the  Obi  make  room  in  their  bed  for  three 
years  for  a  log  of  wood  representing  their  deceased  husband. 
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In  this  connection  there  are  other  passages  of  the  Kalevala 
that  might  be  quoted,  eg,  where  Kullervo  says  to  his  father 
(Schiefner's  translation,  p.  217):  "(Ich)  werde  audi  um 
dich  nicht  weinen, — Hore  ich,  dass  du  gestorben ; — Werd 
mir  einen  Vater  machen, — Mund  und  Kopf  aus  Lehm  und 
Steinen, — Augen  aus  des  Sumpfes  Beeren, — Seinen  Bart  aus 
diirren  Stoppeln, — Fiisse  ihm  aus  Weidenzweigen — Fleisch 
ihm  aus  verfaulten  Bauraen."  The  most  ancient  idols,  as  is 
well  known,  were  nothing  but  rough  logs;  thus  yupiter 
Ttgiiius  (August  De  Civ.  Deiy  viL  i ),  t\e.  Jupiter  the  beam, 
or  Jupiter  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  beam  of  wood  ;  so  the 
LoKava  of  Sparta,  and  Festus  observes  in  general :  "  Delu- 
brum  dicebant  fustem  delibratum,  hoc  est,  decorticatum, 
quem  venerabantur  pro  deo."  See  also  Otfried  Miiller, 
Archaeoiogifj  &c,  p.  47  (ist  ed.),  and  Tylor,  Prtm.  Cult 
ii.  151.  Even  the  famous  Irminsduie  destroyed  by  Charle- 
magne was  originally  nothing  but  a  **  truncus  lignL"  Grimm, 
MythoLf  p.  106.  In  another  place,  where  Ralston  (p.  159) 
tells  how  "  a  girl  obtains  from  her  father  a  rough  dress  of 
pig's  skin  and  two  sets  of  gorgeous  apparel ;  the  former  she 
herself  assumes,  in  the  latter  she  dresses  up  three  Kuklui, 
which  in  this  instance  were  probably  mere  blocks  of  wood^^ 
he  is  no  doubt  perfectly  right  But  he  is  less  so,  it  seems, 
where  in  a  note  upon  another  version  of  the  same  story  he 
says  (p.  161) :  "  The  germ  of  all  these  repulsive  stories  about 
incestuous  unions,  proposed  but  not  carried  out,  was  pro- 
bably a  natiure  myth  akin  to  that  alluded  (o  in  the  passage 
of  the  Rigveda  containing  the  dialogue  between  Yama  and 
Yami — 'where  she  (the  night)  implores  her  brother  (the 
day)  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  where  he  declines  her  offer 
because,  as  he  says,  they  have  called  it  sin  that  a  brother 
should  marry  his  sister.*  Max  Miiller,  Lectures^  sixth  ed.  il 
557."  We  are  in  no  wise  dealing  here  with  a  nature  myth,  for 
the  €irtKoivo9  ;i/ft»,even  between  the  nearest  relations  (parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters),  was  a  general  custom  in 
the  primitive  age,  and  was  still  to  be  met  with  at  a  later 
date  amongst  the  Macedonians,  Greeks,  Alani,  Hibernians, 
Arabs,  Persians,  Egyptians,  &c.  {v.  Strabo,  pp.  201,  735,  783; 
Justin  xi.  9 ;  Arrian,  £xp,  Alex,  ii.  11 ;  Bachofen,  Mutter- 
recht,  Stuttg.,  1861,  p.  368).  Plato  {De  Rep.  v.  461) 
sanctions  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  and  the  "  in- 
cestuous unions"  so  frequent  in  mythology  are  only  a 
reminiscence  of  a  once  general  custom  transferred  to  the 
company  of  the  gods  (cf.  Braun,  Naturgeschichte  dtr  Sage^ 
Munchen,  1864,  p.  476).  As  late  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  allowable  on  the  Gaboon  for 
the  son  to  marry  his  mother,  and  the  father  his  daughter 
(Bastian,  Rechfsverhdltnisse,  &c.,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  Ixi).  Those 
"incestuous  unions"  so  often  spoken  of  in  legends  and  fairy 
tales  are  thus  in  no  way  nature  myths,  but  rather  echoes 
of  primitive  culture,  and  Ralston's  quotation  from  the  Veda^ 
where  the  sister  offers  to  marry  her  brother,  and  he  rejects 
the  proposal  as  sinful,  is  itself  such  an  echo,  only  belonging 
to  a  time  when  such  marriages  had  been  already  declared 
to  be  sinful  We  see  here  again  how  cautious  one  has  to  be 
in  deriving  legendary  traits  from  supposed  nature  myths,  a 
point  on  which  I  have  already  insisted  above  (^^^i^.  iv.  223). 
In  the  same  place  (p.  225),  however,  I  was  also  able  to 
confirm  the  justice  of  Gubematis'  remark,  "  that  the  worship 
of  the  bull  and  cow  was  widely  spread  even  among  northern 
nations,"  by  referring  to  Holmboe's  treatise,  and  we  now 
understand  the  bearing  of  the  passage  from  a  Russian  tale 
given  by  Ralston  (p.  183)  where  we  read :  "The  princess 
went  into  the  open  field,  bowed  down  before  the  cow's  right 
foot  and  got  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  fine  clothes  to 
put  on."  Further  on  (p.  295)  we  find  a  fairy  tale  which 
Ralston  rather  prosaically  characterises  as  "one  of  those  tales 
of  the  Munchausen  class,"  .but  which  Uhland  {Schriften  zur 


Dichtung  und  Sage,  iii.  213  fif,  especially  p.  223  sqq.)  thought 
worthy  of  full  and  ample  and  at  the  same  time  poetical 
treatment  In  the  Russian  tale  there  is  amongst  other 
things  a  mill  that  "grinds  pies  and  pancakes;"  similar 
magic  mills,  amongst  which  the  mill  GroUi  of  Snorri's  Edda 
belongs,  and  which  always  have  a  mythical  origin,  are  met 
with  constantly  in  popular  tales  and  songs.  I  have  treated 
the  subject  in  Benfe/s  Orient  und  Occident^  ii*  275  sqq.,  and 
add  here  some  further  references ;  namely,  an  Icelandic  tale 
in  Amason's  Islenzkar  Thiodhsogur,  &c.,  Leipz.,  1864,  ii.  9, 
"  McUadhu  Jworki  malt  nh  saW;  a  Swedish  l^end  in  Beig 
and  Gaedeken's  Nordiske  Sagn,  Kjobenhavn,  1868,  p.  22, 
"  Htden  ved  Sandsbygd; "  Widter's  Volkslieder  aus  Venetien 
in  the  reports  of  the  phiL  hist,  class  of  the  Vienna  Acad, 
vol.  xli.,  p.  313,  No.  78,  "Ztf  Superba  Maniovana"  {miii 
the  note,  p.  354) ;  Uhland's  Volkslieder^  No.  32,  "  Gold- 
miihle*'  (with  the  note  in  Schriften^  iv.  34);  Erlach's  Volkslieder 
der  Deutschen,  Mannheim,  1834,  i.  137,  "Z>^  Sproed^'\ 
Tarb^,  Rotnancero  de  la  Champagne,  Reims,  1863-4,  iL  127; 
Bernoni,   Canti  popolari  Veneziam',  YencziaL,  1873,  Puntata 

xii.,p.  15;  Chasiotis  '!2vWof^rj  f&v  Kara  T^v''Hir€ipoy  ctifumtkwv 
afffidTtoi/,  'AO^vorft,  1866,  p.  33,  No.  12,  p.  53,  No.  43. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  remarks  that  quite 
apart  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  tales,  and  their  counter- 
parts in  other  countries,  which  Ralston  occasionally  notices, 
but  proposes  to  examine  more  in  detail  at  a  future  time,  the 
incidental  traits  given  are  of  considerable  importance,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  general  history  of 
civilization  which  deals  with  manners,  customs,  and  popular 
beliefs,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  also  the  collection 
is  well  deserving  of  attention.  Ralston  has  not  stopped 
short  with  translating,  but  has  provided  each  section 
(Mythological,  Magic  and  Witchcraft,  Ghost  Stories, 
Legends)  with  a  very  valuable  introduction  and  the  whole 
work  with  an  equally  attractive  "  Introductory  Chapter,"  in 
which  he  shows  the  relation  of  Russian  popular  tales  to 
Russian  life,  sentiment,  and  humour,  and  illustrates  them  by 
stories  selected  for  that  purpose.  Here,  as  in  the  Songs^ 
he  has  fully  reached  his  purpose  of  interesting  the  general 
reader  in  these  tales  "and  through  them  in  the  lives  of 
those  Russian  men  and  women  of  low  degree  who  are  wont 
to  tell  them,  those  Russian  children  who  love  to  hear  them." 
But  besides  the  general  reader,  the  learned  and  liteiaiy 
student  will,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  much  profit  from  this 
book,  which,  independently  of  the  fifty-one  literally  rendered 
tales,  contains  numerous  summaries,  in  giving  which  the  author 
aspires  to  have  also  kept  closely  to  the  text  Only  so  can 
such  works  possess  a  scientific  value.  We  await  with  im- 
patience the  fulfilment  of  the  author's  promise,  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words  :  "  Besides  the  stories  about  animals, 
I  have  left  unnoticed  two  other  groups  of  skazkas — those 
which  relate  to  historical  events,  and  those  in  which  figure 
the  heroes  of  the  Russian  *epic  poems'  or  'metrical 
romances.'  My  next  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Builinas,  as  those  poems  are  called,  and  in  it  the  skazkas 
which  are  connected  with  them  will  find  their  fitting  place. 
In  it  also  I  hope  to  find  space  for  the  discussion  of  many 
questions,  which  in  the  present  volume  I  have  been  forced 
to  leave  imnoticed."  Felix  Liebrecht. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (September  i)  M.  Renan 
notices  the  large  work  on  La  Kabylie  et  les  coutumes  kabyUs 
by  General  Hanoteau  and  M*  LetourneuX,  tecendy  published  at 
the  Imprinierie  Rationale.  Of  the  five  historical  marks  (a 
language,  a  literature,  a  religion,  a  history,  and  a  legislation 
peculiar  to  themselves)  which  M.  Renan  treats  as  constituting 
the  individuality  of  a  race,  two  only,  language  and  legislation, 
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are  found  in  their  purity  amongst  the  Berbers — a  nanie  includ- 
ing not  only  the  Kabyles  and  Touaregs,  but  all  the  Saharian 
tribes,  from  Senegal  to  Nubia,  that  are  not  of  negro  or  Soudan 
origin.  They  have  also,  what  is  wanting  to  some  more  distin- 
guished races,  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  a  character  little  used, 
and  curiously  enough,-  chiefly  known  and  preserved  by  women. 
The  native  legislation  of  the  Kabyles,  which  has  resisted  even 
the  power  of  3ie  Koran  code,  is  on  the  same  model  as  that  of 
all  the  primitive  democracies  described  by  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
The  djem&a  or  village  conununity  is  the  social  unit,  custom  is 
all-powerful,  and  stands  as  usual  m  such  cstses  both- for  law  and 
morality,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  altogether  a  loser,  by  the 
confusion.  Charity,  hospitality,  and  good  faith  are  Kabyle 
virtues,  the  last  especially  being  honoured  in  the  anaiay  an 
institution  in  some  ways  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client, 
but  that  the  responsibility  of  the  patron  extends  from  himself 
to  his  family,  tribe,  village,  and  any  other  confederation  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  such  as  the  cofy  a  quite  peculiar  and  less  praise- 
worthy kind  of  voluntary  association,  n^erely  factious  in  origin 
and  kept  up  chiefly  by  personal  intrigues. 

In  the  same  number  M.  A.  Geifroy  reerets  the  conservative 
bias  of  M.  Charles  de  Ribbe's  new  book,  Les  families  et  la 
soctSU  en  France  avant  la  Revolutiony  and  hopes  that  he  will 
shortly  publish  in  extenso  some  of  the  valuable  materials  upon 
which  it  is  foimdedl  These  are  the  so-called  Livres  de  Raison^ 
the  femilv  chronicles,  half  memoirs,  half  account  books,  which 
it  was  the  custom  of  grave  and  prudent  fathers  of  families 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century  to  keep  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tion and  the  instruction  of  their  posterity.  M.  de  Ribbe  quotes 
one  of  the  fifteenth  century  written  in  Provencal,  in  grave  nota- 
rial style,  one  of  the  sixteenth  Century  kept  by  a  metayer 
peasant ;  that  of  the  family  of  Garidel  at  Aix,  which  gives-  the 
history  of  five  generations  of  influential  citizens  of  the  profes- 
sional class,  and  many  others  of  equal  interest  and  importance 
for  the  history  of  society  in  the  Provinces.  The  comparative 
rarity  of  such  domestic  acts,  except  amongst  the  Latm  races, 
points  to  a  direct  descent  of  the  Livres  de  Raison,  or  the 
Italian  documents  of  which  Guicciardini's  Ricordi  is  a  sample, 
from  the  tabulae^  raUonariay  &c.,  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

In  Eraser  for  this  month  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy  translates 
from  the  Leabhir  Brach,  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  very  interesting  legend  entitled  the  Vision  of  MacConglinny. 
The  narrative  professes  f  o  rest  partly  on  oral  tradition,  and 
partly  on  the  books  of  Cork,  which  are  appealed  to  repeatedly 
to  correct  errors  in  the  popular  version.  It  is  concerned  with 
a  scholar  of  the  eighth  century  who  delivered  a  contemporary 
king,  Cathal  by  name,  whose  obit  is  fixed  by  the  Chronicles, 
from  an  animal  called  a  Lon-craes  which  had  established  itself 
inside  him,  being  generated  by  certain  enchanted  apples,  and 
caused  him  to  devour  food  to  such  an  extent  as  to  menace 
Ireland  with  ruin.  The  cure  was  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
kin?  at  first  by  stratagem  at  last  by  force  for  three  days  without 
food,  while  MacConglinny  described  dainties,  till  at  last  the 
Lon-craes  was  induced  to  come  out,  after  which  it  was  treated 
in  a  way  that  would  have  burnt  it  to  death  if  it  had  been  com- 
bustible, and  finally  departed  after  some  impotent  maledictions. 
The  translator  observes  that  the  story  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
M.  Gaidoz  is  right  in  thinking  that  Gargantua  is  not  a  pure 
invention  of  Rabelais,  and  goes  on  to  the  very  doubtfid*  infer- 
ence that  he  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  Cathal.  The  stoiy  is 
fiill  of  purely  mythical  elements,  the  meaning  of  some  of  which, 
e,g.  the  cloaklet  of  Machin,  has  been  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
narrator.  Its  chief  historical  value  is  that  it  presents  us  with  a 
kind  of  image  of  a  period  when  Christianity  was  turned  into  a 
Celtic  Magic.  The  position  of  the  scholar  reminds  us  very  much 
of  that  of  the  half  fabulous  sages  who  are  placed  by  Hindu 
tradition  at  the  beginning  of  Indian  history. 

The  Corn  hill  contains  the  beginning  of  one  of  Miss  Thack- 
eray's Modem  Fairy  Tales.  It  is  a  real  stroke  of  genius  to  turn 
the  beans  for  which  Jack  sells  his  mother's  cow  into  shares 
in  the  Excelsior  newspaper— an  organ  for  the  agricultural 
labourers. 


The  Danish  novelist,  H.  F.  Ewald,  whose  Scotch  Woman  at 
Tj'ele  we  reriewed  at  length  some  months  ago,  has  just  fin- 


ished another  romance,  Agatha,  which  will  be  f>nbHshed  in 
Copenhagen  in  October.  The  first  half  of  this  book  has  come 
into  our  hands  in  sheets  ;  it  deals  with  essentially  modern 
questions,  especially  with  the  growth  of  socialism  in  Denmark. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  of  Blackburn,  is  about  to  publish 
by  subscription  the  complete  poetical  and  prose  works  of 
George  Herbert,  and  he  has  recently  announced  several  im- 
portant discoveries  which  justify  us  in  looking  for  a  very  satis- 
factory edition  of  the  writings  of  this  popular  English  classic. 
Among  these  are  a  MS.  of  fully  one  half  of  "  The  Temple," 
Herbert's  best  known  work,  with  the  author's  additions  and 
corrections,  and  six  unpublished  English  poems  ;  two  unpub- 
lished sets  of  Latin  poems,  entiHL^  Fassio  Discerfta,  and 
Lucus,  in  Herbert's  autograph,  and  his  own  autograph  comr 
of  Triumphans  Mortis  and  another  Latin  poem ;  and  a  MS. 
*'  containing  the  Orations  and  public  Letters  of  the  Public 
Orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  firom  1 6x6  to  1636,  thus 
covering  the  entire  period  of  Herbert's  holding  the  office." 
This  last  will  be  of  special  value  for  the  memoir  of  George 
Herbert,  with  which  Mr.  Grosart  intends  to  introduce  tms 
important  addition  to  his  excellent  "Fuller's  Worthies' 
Library."  Translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  and 
an  English  glossary  will  be  given,  and  the  text,  which  has 
appeared  in  a  sadly  corrupted  form  in  ^  modem  reprints, 
restored  to  its  original  purity. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

WORKS  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATACOMBS. 

The  long  continued  activity  and  opulent  results  of  researches 
in  the  subterranean  cemeteries  called  "  Catacombs,"  may  rank 
among  the  events  signalizing  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. ;  and 
still  more  noticeable,  as  addressing  a  wider  range  of  students, 
is  the  literature  illustrative  of  Christian  antiquity  called  forth 
from  the  Roman  press,  and  supplied  with  subject-matter,  by 
those  well-aimed  undertakings.  The  contributions  of  the  late 
Jesuit  Father,  Marchi,  and  those  more  extensive  and  generally 
known  from  the  pen  of  the  Chev.  de  Rossi,  need  not  here  be 
praised.  Two  works  by  the  latter,  his  Inscriptiofies  ChriS' 
tianae  and  Roma  Sotteranea,  are  the  fruit  of  labours  pursued, 
and  present  the  material  collected  by  the  learned  author,  during 
twenty-one  years.  Great  cause  was  there,  to  regret  the  long 
suspension  of  the  explorations  in  those  hypogaea  consequent  on 
the  change  of  government  in  Rome.  I  need  not  here  consider 
the  validity  of  the  excuses  made  for  this,  or  of  the  reasons  at- 
tributed to  a  Pontiff  so  generous  as  Pius  IX.  has  shown  himself 
with  respect  to  public  works  and  antiquarian  researches,  for 
discontinuing  the  funds  long  supplied  out  of  his  bounty  for 
scavi  in  the  field  referred  to.  Proportionate  to  regrets  at 
the  suspension  was  the  satisfaction  naturally  felt  at  the  renewal 
of  those  explorations,  which,  after  an  interval  dating  fi-om  the 
spring  of  1870,  ensued  in  the  November  of  187 1.  All  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  discovered  since  is  reported  in  the 
successive  fascicoli  of  De  Rossi's  Bullettino  di  Archeologia 
Cristiana — see  especially  No.  IV.  of  the  new  series,  third  year. 
The  new  impulse  given  to  undertakings  and  studies  fortu- 
nately bearing  precious  fiiiit,  in  the  subterranean  cemeteries 
around  Rome,  may  be  dated  from  the  discovery,  in  1844,  by 
Padre  Marchi,  assisted  by  the  then  young  De  Rossi,  of  ingress 
into  those  hypogaea  near  the  Appian  Way,  known  as  the 
"Catacombs  of  S.  Callisto" — followed  in  1845  iy  the  discovery, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  same  individuals,  of  the  alike  long- 
forgotten  entrance  to  a  cemetery  called  after  two  martyrs, 
Protus  and  Hyacinthus,  there  interred.  Thenceforth  labours  in 
the  same  sphere  were  more  systematically  prosecuted;  with 
encouragement  and  assistance  fi'om  the  newly-elected  Pope. 
From  1849  to  1851  the  works  in  two  systems  of  underground 
corridors  and  chapels  were  directed  by  De  Rossi,  a  monthly 
assignment  for  the  costs  being  secured  by  Pius  IX.  Presently 
was  ordered  by  His  Holiness  an  "  Apostolic  Visitation  of  the 
Catacombs;"  and  finally,  in  November,  185 1,  was  created  a 
^'Commission  of  Sacred  Archaeology,"  which  soon  began  its  task 
of  directing  and  superintending  the  scavi  in  that  ran^e.  This 
committee^  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  m  imme- 
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diate  dependence  on  the  Pope,  has  never  been  dissolved,  nor 
have  new  authorities  interfered  with  its  action ;  but  we  heat 
of  its  finandal  distresses  as  cause  of  suspension  to  its  pro- 
ceedings in  late  years. 

There  is  no  little  reason  for  surprise  and  regret  at  the  com- 
parative neglect  in  which  certain  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
subterrane&n  cemeteries,  with  contents  known  to  be  most 
valuable,  have  been  left  since  their  re-opening  at  more  or  less 
recent  dates — e.g,  that  originally  named  aiter  the  Persian 
martyrs  Abdon  and  Sennen,  whose  bodies  were  brought  to 
Kome  and  there  interred  in  the  fourth  century;  but  which 
cemetery  is  now  known  as  "Catacombs  of  S.  Ponziano,"  from 
Pontianus,  bishop  of  this  see  a.d.  230  to  235.  In  the  excava- 
tions so-named,  we  see  the  most  finely  characterized  and  about 
the  best  preserved  among  wall-paintings  hitherto  discovered  in 
any  of  the  underground  oratories  or  burial  places. 

The  works  resumed  as  I  have  stated,  have  been  principally 
in  the  two  hypogaea  entered  near  the  Appian  Way,  one  namea 
after  a  patrician  family,  Praetextatus,  tiie  other  after  S. 
Callixtus^  bishop  of  the  Roman  see  A.D.  21^-223  ;  this  last 
"  Catacomb  "  being  su^nMsed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Zephyrinus, 
mmediate  predecessor  of  Callixtus  in  the  same  bishopric.  It  is 
of  historic  importance  as  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Roman 
bishops  during  the  third  century,  aldo  as  the  first  cemetery  which 
belonged  not  to  any  private  person  but  to  the  local  Church  in 
her  aggregate  capacity,  and  as  the  arena  chosen  for  the  most 
solemn  festivals  of  martyrs  during  at  least  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
century.  Whatever  is  undertaken  in  this  most  promising  soil 
may  be  deemed  of  interest,  and  expected  to  lead  to  more  or  less 
valuable  rfesults ;  but  I  am  nOt  aware  that  the  latest  pursued 
labours  here  have  yet  secured  any  very  rich  reward.  More 
noticeable  have  been  the  recent  scavi  in  the  "  Catacomb  of 
Pretestato,*'as  to  the  precise  origin  of  which,  and  the  connection 
of  the  ancient  Praetextatus  family  with  it,  we  know  little,  though 
now  assured  that  it  contains  the  bodies  of  martyrs  who  suffered 
so  early  as  a.d.  161  and  162.  The  remarkable  characteristic 
of  this  cemetery  is  that  much  of  its  interior  is  architectural ^ 
of  regular  and  in  some  parts  perfectly  preserved  construction, 
not  merely  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  as  are  other  such  ceme- 
teries. At  one  extremity  there  has  evidentiy  been  a  front, 
built  in  brickwork  of  about  the  best  antique  Roman  style,  and 
opening  on  a  road,  or  else  on  the  level  Campagna,  near  the 
Appian  Way.  Analogous  details  are  observed  in  the  supposed 
most  ancient  section  of  the  cemetery  named  after  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  mart3rrs  who  were  servants  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  tiie 
grand-niece  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  and  who  suffered  under 
Trajan.  That  part  of  the  excavated  area  which  is  called  after 
Domitilla  herself  has  a  facade,  a  vestibule  (or  atrium),  and  a 
small  chamber  on  one  side  provided  with  a  well,  no  doubt 
used  for  baptism,  all  in  antique  brickwork,  and  opening  upon 
what  was  evidently  a  road,  though  now  filled  up,  deep  below  the 
surrounding  Campagna,  near  the  Via  Ardeatina.  These  unusual 
details,  in  the  two  cemetries  in  question,  attest  the  absolute, 
publicity  of  the  hypogaea  serving  for  Christian  use,  and  lead  us 
to  infer  that  neither  the  funeral  rites  nor  such  acts  of  worship 
as  took  place  therein  were  secret,  nor  under  any  necessity  of 
concealment  owing  to  the  social  conditions^ of  the  Church  at 
Rome.  Evidence  to  like  effect  is  before  us  in  the  so-called 
"  Catacombs  of  S.  Januarius ''  at  Naples.  The  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  persecuted  and  normally  depressed  state  of  the 
Church  under  the  sway  of  heathen  emperors,  are  rectified  by 
such  convincing  testimony.  We  know  that  Valerianus,  with 
excess  of  intolerance,  forbade  the  Christians  to  enter  their 
cemeteries  forany  purpose  whatever;  but  that  this  prohibition  was 
withdrawn  by  Gallienus  (his  successor,  a.d.  261),  who  restored 
those  burial  places  to  the  bishops— thereby  acknowledging 
them  as  public  property  of  the  Church.  Another  remarkable 
example  of  construction  as  well  as  decoration  in  the  Praetexta- 
tus cemetery,  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  entirely  biiilt  in 
brickwork,  and  adorned  with  wall-paintings  classic  in  style  and 
quite  devoid  of  sacred  character  and  symbolism — ^the  subjects, 
vintage  scenes  amidst  flowers  and  foliage,  with  little  winged 
genii  (perhaps  intended  for  the  personified  seasons)  reaping 
com  or  gathering  grapes.  We  migfht  here  fancy  ourselves  in  a 
heathen  chapel  or  mausoleum,  but  are  reminded  of  Christian 
consecration  by  a  pleasing  and  well-designed  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  painted  in  a  recess  over  one  of  the  sepulchral 
^£:/^//,rccognised  through  a  well-traced  epitaph  on  a  tablet  found 


near,andident]fieda8  the  tomb  of  Januarius,  a  deacon  and  martyr 
who  suffered  a.d.  162.  This  cemetery  was  formerly  called  by  that 
martjrr's  name,  he  being  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Felicitas,  all, 
together  with  their  mother,  put  to  death  for  their  faith.  There 
is  mention  of  a  small  basilica  and  other  buildings,  probably 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  near  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
place.  De  Rossi  shows  that  the  statements  in  church  his- 
tory as  to  bishops  or  priests  residing  "in  cemeteries  "  may  be 
generally  understood  to  imply  that  they  dwelt  in  such  build- 
ings dboue^  not  in  subterranean  places  within^  the  excavated 
regions.  The  notion  that  under  pressure  of  pnsecution 
numbers  of  Christians  lived,  for  safety^s  sake,  in  auch  hypogaea 
must  be  rejected — ^not  but  that,  in  extremities  of  danger,  some 
may  have  taken  refuge  in  these  underground  retreats.  It  is 
known  that  certain  of  the  Roman  bishops  did  so  conceal 
themselves  in  early  times. 

Other  wotks  were  commenced  last  winter  in  the  cemetery 
near  ihe  Salarian  Way,  named  after  Thrason  and  Satuminus, 
martyrs  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  that  they  were  among 
the  victims  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  It  is  conjectured  by 
Marangoni  that  these  hypogaea  were  made  by  the  Christians 
condemned  by  Maximianus,  during  that  same  persecution, 
to  dig  for  day  wherewith  to  build  the  thermae  dedi- 
cated in  the  name  of  the  former  emperor.  The  cemetery  on 
the  Salarian  Way  has  been  hitherto  little  known  or  explored, 
though  containing  many  paintings  and  epigraphs  of  inteiesti 
and  an  unusual  number  of  those  supposed  portraits  of  the 
deceased  in  sact  of  prayer  with  outspread  arms*— hence  called 
orantes,  A  rarer  work  of  art  is  a  mosaic,  with  brilliant  tintQ, 
of  several  birds  (all,  no  doubt,  here  introduced  as  syii^Uc 
or  mystic)  on  a  disk  set  into  the  tufa  rock  low  down  beside 
one  of  the  tombs  in  a  corridor. 

Another  undertaking  of  scavi  carried  on  not  by  public  oc 
official  but  private  enterprise,  and  with  many  interesting 
results,  is  in  a  section  of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Agnes  near  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  entered  immediately  below  the  extra* 
mural  basilica  of  that  saint.  These  works  were  commenced 
nearly  two  years  ago,  at  intervals  suspended  and  resumed,  by 
the  monks  (Lateran  Canons)  of  the  adjacent  monasteiy,  re- 
stored for  Ae  service  of  that  church  by  Pius  IX,  The 
section  of  the  cemetery  thus  re-opened  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  long  since  known  and  frequently  visited  "  Catacombs  ofS. 
Agnese,"  though  undoubtedly  belonging  to  and  conmiunicating 
with  those  very  extensive  hypogaea,  which  were  first  thoroughly 
explored  and  described  (in  recent  time)  by  Padre  Marchi. 
The  lately  discovered  corridors  and  chapels  extend  in  laby- 
rinthine ramifications  through  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  one's  way  without  an  experienced  guide.  They  comprise 
three  storeys,  accessible  both  from  the  tribune  of  the  basilica 
and  from  the  neighbouring  S.  Cpstanza — that  curious  circular 
church  originally  erected  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  daughters 
of  Constantino,  and  the  only  one  of  that  emperor's  numerous 
buildings  for  sacred  use  that  still  stands  in  or  near  Rome. 
No  paintings  had  been  found  in  this  section  of  the  vast 
cemetery  up  to  the  time  I  last  visited  it  (in  the  winter  of  the 
present  year) ;  but  the  numerous  epigraphs,  and  the  evidence, 
in  lapidary  style  here  before  us,  of  ancient  origin,  deserve  to  be 
studied.  The  Latin  epigraphy  of  successive  centuries  may 
be  distin^ished  by  all  practised  eyes;  and  those  versed  io 
such  studies  have  agreed  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  seen  here 
are  of*  the  second,  that  not  a  few  may  be  referred  to  the  first 
century  of  our  era — ^the  large  clearly  incised  letters,  and  the 
general  absence  of  later-adopted  Christian  formuljie,  alike  at- 
testing such  early  date.  Several  Christian  symbols  and  mono- 
grams, especially  that  of  the  Holy  Name  known  as  the  mono- 
gram of  Constantino,  are  seen  incised  on  various  tombstones. 
Another  memorable  circumstance,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to 
conjectures,  is  the  connexion  between  the  subterranean  burial- 
places  and  excavations,  different  in  form  from  the  Christian 
oratories — namely,  two  vaulted  chambers  with  the  usual  recesses 
for  cinerary  urns,  but  where  no  paintings  or  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  though  the  character  and  purpose  are  at  once  recognisable 
as  heathen,  and  for  heathen  sepulture  alone.  The  inference 
that  both  Christians  and  Pagans  at  the  same  time  used  the 
same  cemeteries  for  their  dead,  and  scrupled  not  to  perform 
their  funeral  rites  thus  promiscuously,  is  (I  believe)  neither 
corroborated  by  what  we  see  before  us  in  this  instance  nor 
by   any    other    monumental    proofs;    indeed*    contradicted 
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by  the  whole  aggregate  of  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome. 
The  juxtaposition  exemplified  in  this  section  of  the  S.  Agnes 
cemetery  may  be  accounted  for  as  either  accidental  or  a 
consequence  of  the*  extension  of  the  corridors  and  chapels  for 
Christian  use  after  the  downfall  (or  at  least  official  suppression) 
of  Paganism,  when'  no  danger  or  obvious  profanation  would 
be  apprehended  from  such  vicinity  of  the  tombs,  and  when 
the  ashes  of  the  unbelievers  were  (probablj^)  removed  from  their 
disregarded  urns. 

Beside  these  details,  we  have  to  notice  in  the  newly  opened 
section  of  this  cemetery  several  of  those  small  glass  phials 
stained  with  a  red  substance  supposed  to  be  blood,  and  which, 
being  always  found  imbedded  in  the.  tufa  rock  beside  tombs, 
are  determined  bv  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be  recognisable 
proofs  of  martyrdom,  meniorials  and  evidence  to  the  fate  of 
those  beside  whose  last  resting  places  they  are  thus  deposited. 
The  decree  of  the  Roman  congregation  on  this  subject  has 
been  called  in  question ;  and  th^  theory  advanced  as  preferable 
that  such  sepulchral  phials  are  stained  not  with  blood  but  sacra^ 
mental  wine.  It  seems  fair  to  state,  in  favour  of  the  other  re- 
ceived and  sanctioned  theory^  that  in  one  instance  an  inscription 
of  decisive  import — Sanguis  Saturmni—l[i2L.s  been  found  on 
such  a  receptacle,  not  (I  believe)  extant,  but  mentioned  by 
fioldetti,  a  trustworthy  witness.  And  is  it  possible,  one  may 
further  urge,  that  such  singular  usage  as  the  preservation  of  the 
sacramental  species  especially  for  a  place  in  deposit  near  the 
grave,  could  have  failed  to  be  recorded  either  in  church  history  or 
by  tradition  in  some  other  channels,  instead  of  being  solely 
made  known  to  us  through  monuments  which  indicate  extra- 
ordinary reverence  for  certain  among  the  Christian  dead  in  sub- 
terranean cemeteries?  C.  I.  Hemans. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 
The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  is  particularly  rich  in  illustra- 
tions this  month,  four  admirable  etchings  by  Leopold  Flameng 
making  it  fully  worth  the  eight  francs  charged  for  the  number. 
One  of  these,  called  *'  L'Enfant  k  la  Guitare,"  a  jolly  little  baby 
boy  amusing  himself  with  the  strings  of  that  instrument,  from 
a  painting  by  Francesco  de  Herrara,  is  a  perfect  triumph  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  more 
complex  subject,  "  Le  Concert  de  Famille,"  after  Jan  Steen,  in 
which  the  full  daylight  which  Jan  Steen  as  well  as  Peter  de 

S[ooghe  frequently  sheds  over  his  figures  is  rendered  with  won- 
erful  skill. 

There  are  likewise  some  excellent  woodcuts  and  engravings 
in  illustration  of  the  articles.  Of  these  latter,  a  criticism  by  M. 
Rdn^  Menard  on  the  German  and  Belgian  pictures  in  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  number,  though  it  is 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  (the  Exhibition.  This 
is  followed  by  a  second  article  on  *'  Les  Grandes  Collections 
ttrang^res,"  that  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  which  as  stated  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Academy  was  opened  in  August  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Brussels,  being  the  particular  collection 
now  reviewed  by  M.  Charles  Tardieu.  The  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  this  year  receives  a  short  notice  from  M.  Eugene 
Montrosier,  but  he  gives  no  criticism  of  any  value  on  the  subject 
of  *'  L'art  en  Angleterre."  The  Salon  at  Antwerp  and  the 
Exposition  Retrospective  of  Tours  are  likewise  reviewed,  so 
that  this  number  of  the  Gazette ^  as  will  be  seen,  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  art  exhibitions.  One  article  however  is  of  more  in- 
trinsic importance.  Turning  aiway  from  the  attractions  of 
modern  art  M.  Emile  Galichon  gives  us  **  Quelqued  notes  nou- 
velles  sur  Jacobo  de  Barbaris,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Master 
of  the  Caduceus.  M.  Galichon  published  the  results  of  his 
researches  into  the  life  and  works  of  this .  little-known  master 
ten  years  ago  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  ^  and  did  not  think, 
he  tells  us,  ever  to  return  to  the  subject.  **  Mais  qui  peut  se 
flatter  d'avoir  ^puisd  un  sujet  d*^rudition  ?  *'  He  now,  from  the 
study  of  some  niellos  that  he  considers  were  certainly  executed 
by  Jacobo  de  Barbaris,  considers  that  historians  must  henceforth 
add  the  title  of  worker  in  niello  to  those  of  painter,  engraver, 
and  miniaturist  that  are  already  attached  to  this  artist's  name^ 
Some  documents  also  have  been  discovered  which,  throw  light 
on  the  residence  of  Barbaris  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  accounts 
of  Margaret  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  he  figures  as  valet 
de  chambre  and  painter  to  that  Princess,  and  in  15  ii  a  pension 
of  "  cent  livres  x)ar  chacun  an  "  is  assigned  to  him. 


Many  lovers  of  art  visiting  Vienna  this  summer  will  turn  we 
fancy  with  no  small  sense  of  relief  from  the  noise  and  glare  of 
the  great  World-exhibition  of  modem  art  and  industry,  to  a 
<iuiet  little  loan  exhibition  of  the  works  of  old  masters  which 
was  opened  in  August  last  No  town  in  Germany  is  richer  in 
treasures  of  this  sort  than  Vienna,  but  a  great  many  have  been 
hitherto  hidden  in  private  houses,  even  experts  being  unaware 
of  their  existence.  This  exhibition,  like  those  of  the  "  Old 
Masters"  at  our  Royal  Academy,  has  fortunately  drawn  forth  a 
goodly  number  of  notable  paintings  from  their  lurking  places, 
and  a  rich  collection  has  been  formed.  •  Netherland  art,  which 
is  represented  by  some  of  its  chief  masters  from  the  time  of  the 
Master  of  the  Johannes  altar  at  Bruges  to  the  later  period  of 
Dutch  painting,  predominates,  but  the  old  German  school  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  may  likewise  be  seen  in  great 
strength  in  this  small  but  select  exhibition.  Of  the  Italian 
paintings  the  most  remarkable  are  by  the  masters  of  the 
Northern  Italian  schools,  followers  for  the  most  part  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Among  the  works  of  the  Van  Eyck  school  we  find  one 
by  the  newly  discovered  early  Flemish  master,  Gerard  David. 

The  title  of  "  The  German  Correggio  *'  was  given  by  Sand- 
rart,  the  early  biographer  of  Teutonic  artists,  to  the  German 
painter  Matthias  Griinewald.  Dr.  Woltman  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Zeitsckrift fur  bildende  Kunst  vindicates  the 
claim  of  Griinewald  to  this  appellation,  and  assigns  to  him  an 
important  altar-piece  in  the  Museum  of  Colmar  which  was  for- 
merly attributed  to  Albrecht  Diirer,  but  which  has  been  more 
recently  christened  by  the  name  of  Hans  Baldung  Grien,  Dr.  ^ 
Waagen  and  Herr  Quandt  standing  as  godfathers.  The* 
altar-piece  was  originally  painted  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Anthony  at  Isenheim,  and  represents  various  events  in  the  life 
of  that  sorely  tried  saint.  A  finely  conceived  figure  of  St. 
Anthony — one  of  the  side  wings  of  the  altar-piece — ^is  reproduced 
in  woodcut  in  the  Zeitschr^t,  As  background  to  the  patient  ' 
saint  is  seen  a  window  with  small  round  panes  of  glass,  which  a 
furious  little  devil  outside  is  occupied  in  smashing. 

An  exhibition  of  the  Art,  Archaeology,  and  Industry  of  the 
East,  organized  by  the  Oriental  Congress,  is  open  this  month 
in  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie. 


The  Journal^  Officiel  informs  us  that  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  has  recently  voted  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  The  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine 
has  divided  the  commissions  for  these  works  among  divers 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  medallists,  and  painters  on  glass. 
The  commissions  for  paintings  alone  amount  to  as  many  as 
sixteen,  the  most  important  perhaps  being  that  ^iven  to  M. 
Sig^ol,  member  of  the  Institute,  who  is  charged  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  right  arm  of  the  great  cross  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Sulpice,  the  left  arm  having  been  painted  by  him  some 
time  ago. 

The  decoration  of  the  grand  church  of  La  Trinity  is  to  be 
continued,  and  the  painting  of  two  of  the  chapels  has  been 
entrusted  to  MM.  Barrias  and  Lecomte-Dunouy.  Other  well- 
known  artists  are  likewise  to  be  employed  on  this  great  work, 
the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  shared  by  the  State  with  the  City. 
Several  works  of  sculpture  have  also  been  ordered  for  the 
churches  of  Paris ;  we  may  mention  especially  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  to  be  executed  in  marble  for  the  new  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs,  for  which  M.  Le  P^re  has  received  the 
commission.  Besides  commissioning  new  works  the  Municipal 
Administration  charges  itself  with  the  restoration  of  the  mural 
paintings,  mutilated  statues  and  other  works  of  art,  principally 
in  the  churches  of  Paris,  which  were  injured  during  the  siege 
and  reign  of  the  Commune.  All  such  restorations  are  confided  to 
trustworthy  artists,  in  one  case  (that  of  M.  Dumont,  whose 
statue  of  the  Virgin  in  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette  was  broken 
during  the  insurrection)  the  artist  himself  being  charged  ^ith 
the  restoration  of  his  own  work.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if 
our  City  Corporation  would  bear  in  mind  this  munificence  of  the 
impoverished  city  of  Paris.  Who  everheard  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  voting  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art ! 

•  The  death  is  announced  of  Joseph  S.  Wyon,  chief  Engraver 
of  Her  Majest/s  Seals,  a  title  which  was  held  by  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  before  him.    The  Great  Seal  of  England  now 
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in  use  was  the  first  work  of  the  late  medallist  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  artistic  merit,  is  also  one  of  his  works. 

The  only  medal  awarded  to  British  exhibitors  of  sculpture 
in  the  Pans  Exhibition  of  1S67  was  bestowed  on  the  late  Mr. 
J.  S.  Wyon  and  his  brother,  who  exhibited  with  him. 

The  invaluable  collections  of  books,  prints,  and  manuscripts 
at  Windsor  Castle  are,  we  learn  from  the  Times  oi  the  6th  inst., 
to  be  protected  from  one  of  the  most  serious  casualties  to  which 
such  treasures  are  exposed  by  the  Royal  Library  and  Print- 
room  being  rendered  fireproof.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the 
statements  made  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times  concerning  the 
insecurity  of  the  National  Gallery  against  fire  will  be  promptly 
investigated  and  all  necessary  precautions  taken.  It  is  alarm- 
ing even  to  contemplate  such  an  accident  as  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  our  fine  National  Collection,  particularly  as  the  precau- 
tion has  not  been  taken,  as  at  Munich,  of  marking  those  pictures 
which  in  case  of  such  an  event  should  be  saved  first.  Some 
few  of  our  national  pictures  might,  it  must  be  owned,  with 
advantage  be  left  to  tne  flames. 

The  Zeitschrift fur  hildende  Kunst  z^Ti  gives  us  one  of 
W.  Unger's  fine  etchings  from  the  Cassel  Gallery.  This  time 
it  is  the  so-called  Woodcutter's  Family  by  Rembrandt  that 
is  reproduced. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  public  monu- 
ments will  be  again  taken  up  next  session.  The  great  diffi- 
'  culty  will  be  its  interiference  with  private  property.  An 
Englishman's  land  is  as  sacred  as  his  house,  and  the  Com- 
missioners can  have  no  more  power  over  one  than  the  other 
unless  armed  with  an  almost  Star-Chamber  authority.  It 
little  avails  to  address  the  English  landholder  in  the  style  of 
the  circular  of  the  French  Commissioners,  which  sets  forth — 
''they  should  understand  that  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments  interests  as  much  as  it  honours  them,  by  offering 
an  additional  attraction  to  the  meditations  of  the  historian  or 
the  curiosity  of  the  traveller."  How  set  forth  such  considera- 
tions to  the  proprietor,  for  instance,  of  Caesar's  camp  at 
Wimbledon,  now  placarded  as  to  be  let  on  building  leases  ? 
how  set  national  honour  against  money's  worth  ?  Nothing 
remains  to  Government  but  the  system  of  purchase  by  com- 
pulsory sale,  as  in  the  case  of  property  required  for  railways 
and  other  public  works. 

The  French  Commission,  which  was  appointed  in  1830,  re- 
ceives an  annual  grant ;  the  Commissioners,  however,  do  not 
furnish  the  whole  expense  of  restoration  themselves,  but  grant 
a  portion  to  the  communes.  They  began  by  addressing  a 
circular  to  the  prefects,  desiring  them  to  furnish  a  list  of  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  monuments  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, what  churches  contained  tombs,  mural  paintings, 
statues,  &c.,  deserving  of  reparation,  and  prohibiting  any 
restoration  without  their  authority.  Their  powers  extend  to 
the  restoration  of  all  churches,  chiteaux,  amphitheatres,  &c., 
in  any  way  deserving  the  name  of  "  monuments  historiques," 
and  during  the  last  forty  years  they  have  expended  fort^  mil- 
lions of  francs  (jf  1,600,000)  on  their  works.  A  magnificent 
volume,  formine;  the  first  livraison  of  their  transactions,  has 
been  lately  published. 

The  most  eminent  of  Swedish  sculptors,  J.  P.  Molin,  died  at 
Waxholm  on  the  29th  of  July.  His  remarkable  group  of  two 
men  fighting  a  duel  within  one  belt,  exhibited  here  in  1862,  will 
be  readily  recollected.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Danish  sculptor, 
Bissen. 

New  Publications. 

Brown,    T.   Allston.     History  of  the  American  Stage,   1733-1870. 

New  York. 
French  Home  Life.  (Originally  published  in  Blackwood* s  Magazitu,) 

Blackwood. 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  Gi^eorius  von,  mit  vollsti&ndtgem  kritischen 

Apparat  hrsg.  von  H.  PauL     Halle  :  Lippert. 
La  Fontaine,  Nouvelles  oeuvres  incites  de,  *  publiees  par  M.  Paul 

Lacroix.    Paris :  lib.  des  Bibliophiles. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    Aftermath.    Routledge. 
Luders,  O.    Die  dionysischen  Kiinstler.    Borlin :  Weidmaim. 


Owen,  Hugh.    Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol.    Bell  &  Co. 
Philippson,  £.  Der  Monch  von  Montaudon,  ein  provenzaliscfaerTroa. 
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Halle:  Lippert. 
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Physical  Science. 

Jottings  during  tbe  Orulse  of  H.M.8.  Ouragoa  among  the  South 
Sea  IsUuids  In  1866.  By  Julius  L.  Brenchley.  Longmans,  Giten 
&  Co. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1865,  Mr.  Brenchley,  who  was 
then  at  Sydney,  was  afforded,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
commodore  of  H.M.  steam  frigate  "  Cura9oa,"  the  opportu- 
nity of  accompanying  that  man-of-war  on  a  cruise,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  carry  the  British  flag  in  the 
different  archipelagoes  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

Leaving  Sydney  early  in  June,  1865,  the  course  taken  was 
to  Norfolk  Island,  passing  north  of  the  Kermadac  group, 
touching  at  Savage  Island ;  at  the  Samoa  Islands ;  south  to 
the  Friendly  Islands;  then  to  the  Fijis,  by  the  New 
Hebrides  to  the  Solomon  Islands ;  on  the  way  oack  calling 
at  New  Caledonia,  and  fh)m  thence  to  Sydney.  The  time 
occupied  in  this  interesting  tour  was  four  months ;  of  which 
probably  much  more  than  one  half  was  spent  on  the  sea, 
and  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the 
lamented  author  of  this  work  that  in  so  short  a  time  he 
should  have  accomplished  so  much ;  and  the  recollection  of 
this  &ct  will  save  some  perhaps  from  feeling  disappointed  at 
finding  many  matters  of  importance  concerning  these  South 
Sea  Islands  very  briefly  alluded  to  or  altogether  passed  over. 

The  author  was  an  enthusiastic  traveller,  and  by  no  means 
a  bad  collector,  yet  he  lacked  in  great  measure  that  impor- 
tant qualification  of  a  collector  which  consists  in  having  a 
more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  objects  to  be  col- 
lected.    Thanks  to  the  well-known  biologists  who,  in  the 
elaborate    and    beautifully  illustrated    appendices  to  this 
volume,   describe  the  chief   portions  of  Mr.   Brenchley's 
natural  history  collections,  science  has  not  lost  by  this, 
but  on  the  contrary,  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  collections 
made  during  the  cruise.    It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
as  a  rule  we  miss  in  these  jottings  records  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  animals  seen ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  collections  were  for  the  most  part  named  at  the  time 
these  notes  were  printed,  we  read  with  no  little  astonish- 
ment sentences  like  the  following,  which  are  supposed  to 
describe  the  birds  and  mammals  of  so  seldom  visited  a  place 
as  Cook's  Savage  Island : — "  There  exists  but  one  indigenous 
mammifer  in  the  island,  a  small  rodent,  of  a  size  between  a 
water-rat  and  a  mouse.     I  must  not,  however,   pass  over  a 
great  bat,  which  I  saw  flying  at  a  remarkable  height  With 
the  exception  of  fowls,  which  are  reared  everywhere,  there 
are  but  few  birds ;  among  them  are  pigeons  or  doves  of  a 
green  colour,   parrots,  a  pretty  little  green  bird  with  white 
feathers  under  the  tail,  a  small  martin  or  swallow,  the  tropic 
bird    or    the    boatswain."      And  again,  ''not  a   venom- 
ous  reptile   is    to  be  found,  and  even  the  centipede  is 
unknown''  (p.  26).      One   would   smile   at  this   descrip- 
tion if  it  came  from  the  pen  of  some  ship's  captain,  anxious 
to  tell  what  he  saw,  but  unable  to  do  so ;  it  is  tantaliziifg, 
however,  to  have  the  like  from  a  man  like  the  author.   There 
was  a  time  when  we  might  have  met  with  a  description  like 
the  above  in  the  journal  of  one  of  H.M.'s  lieutenants,  but 
we  are  happy  to  think  that  the  interest  taken  in  science  by  the 
officers  of  our  navy  has  at  present  so  much  increased  that  no 
such  suspicion  could  now  cross  our  minds.  Moreover  some  of 
the  extracts  from  Lieut  Meade's  diary  are  among  the  best 
matter  and  most  interesting  descriptions  in  the  book. 
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So  little  comparatively  is  known  about  the  Solomon  and 
New  Hebrides  groups,  that  even  the  little  information 
afforded  by  these  jottings  is  most  acceptable.  The  latter 
group  of  islands  was  the  first  visited.  Anatom,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  group,  contains  about  3,200  inhabitants,  but 
this  island  had  been  devastated  by  tliree  fearful  epidemics. 
The  natives  are  docile,  eager  for  knowledge,  and,  judged 
by  the  British  standard,  a  moral  race.  Some  cotton,  a  litde 
arrowroot,  and  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  French  beans  form, 
with  whale  oil,  their  only  articles  of  export  Tanna,  another 
island  of  the  group,  was  next  visited,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  a  few  villages  and  killing  a  few  of  the 
natives,  as  a  punishment  apparently  for  their  haviDg  sent 
away  their  missionary  ;  thus  it  happened  that  no  scientific 
work  was  done  there. 

A  very  short  visit  of  only  a  few  hours  was  paid  to 
Sandwich  IsUnd,  and  then  they  departed  from  the  New 
Hebrides  for  a  time,  Eramanga  being  visited  on  the  return 
voyage.  The  "  Cura^oa  *'  next  dropped  anchor  in  the  Port 
of  Vanua-Lava,  one  of  Banks  group.  Only  a  day  was  spent 
here,  touching  for  a  brief  interval  at  Vanikoro,  an  island 
rendered  £unous  in  geographical  annals  by  the  fate  of  Lape- 
rouse's  unfortunate  expedition.  After  a  few  hours'  stay  at 
Santa  Cruz,  the  ''  Cura^oa  *^  made  for  the  Solomon  group.  The 
small  islands,  Ulakua,  Florida,  and  Uji,  were  only  just 
visited,  but  a  sojourn  of  a  week  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
San  Christoval,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  and  of  three 
or  four  days  at  Ysabel,  enabled  the  author  to  see  something  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  add  very  considerably  to  his  natural 
histc^  collections. 

The  natives  of  Ulakua  are  said  to  be  a  puny  race  of  very 
excitable  nature.  They  have  thick  bushy  woolly  hair,  stamed 
yellow  with  lime,  and  persons  of  both  sexes  wear  nothing 
beyond  a  narrow  waist-band.  At  Uji  a  village  hall  was 
visited,  the  ornamentation  of  which  consisted  of  designs 
painted  in  various  colours ;  some  of  the  storey-posts  being 
carved  to  represent  a  human  figure,  and  the  tie-beam  bearing 
carvings  of  fishes  and  birds.  The  islanders  were  not  seen, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  ere  long  know  something 
more  of  a  people  who,  call  them  savage  if  we  will,  have,  as  is 
evident  from  specimens  of  their  decorative  work  given  in  the 
two  plates  in  this  book,  risen  to  an  appreciation  of  artistic  taste. 

Some  curious  designs  were  also  found  on  the  front  of  houses 
at  a  village  on  San  Christoval;  one  of  these,  of  which  a  sketch 
is  given,  represents  a  man  wearing  a  hat  cturiously  like  those 
used  by  Europeans.  As  however  such  hats  are  not  worn  by 
sailors,  it  must  be  doubtful  if  these  sketches  are  the  work  of 
native  artists. 

The  Solomon  group  was  quitted  on  loth  September,  and 
the  "  Curagoa  "  shaped  her  course  towards  Eramanga,  distant 
some  900  miles.  The  voyage  was  an  impleasant  one,  the 
ship  rolling  much  in  the  rough  weather  they  encountered, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  dried  plants  were  lost.  After  a 
fortnight  they  cast  anchor  in  Dillon's  Bay,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  land,  but 
the  ship's  cutter  was  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Sifu  to  take  some 
soundings,  when  the  master  reported  that  he  was  fired  at  by 
a  native  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  missionary,  was 
sent  to  the  two  chiefs  to  desire  them  to  visit  the  commo- 
dore. They  declined  to  come,  and  the  little  village  of  Sifu 
was  shelled — ^after  which,  **  having  nothing  more  to  detain 
us,"  the  "Cura^oa"  weighed  anchor,  and  put  to  sea,  reaching 
Port  de  France  in  New  Caledonia  on  the  30th  September. 
A  week  was  spent  agreeably  enough  on  the  island  The 
Government  Model  Farm  at  Yahove  was  visited — ^all  the 
work  at  which  is  done  by  convicts  or  disciplinaries ;  the 
latter  being  soldiers  who,  having  committed  some  military 
offence,  are  sent  out  to  the  colony  to  complete  their  time  of 


service.  Unfortunately  no  details  are  given  of  the  crops 
grown  at  this  station.  It  appears  that  next  to  nothing  is 
known  of  the  natives,  and  that  as  yet  no  native  name  has 
been  found  for  the  entire  island. 

Port  de  France  was  left  on  the  8th  October,  and  Sydney 
reached  after  a  stormy  passage  on  the  13th. 

Having  now  indicated  the  places  touched  at  during  the 
cruise,  we  need  only  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
valuable  Natural  History  Notes  appended  to  this  volume. 
The  birds  are  described  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Gray.  No 
new  species  are  described  for  the  first  time  in  these  notes, 
but  twenty-seven  species  are  figured  in  plates  from  drawings 
by  J.  Smit  The  fishes  and  reptiles  are  described  by  Dr. 
Giinther.  Nine  reptiles  are  described  with  illustrations  by 
Ford,  while  descriptions  of  fifteen  fishes  are  given,  and 
twelve  are  figured  by  the  same  distinguished  artist.  All  the 
reptiles,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  described  for  the  first 
time,  and  Dr.  Giinther  gives  a  list  of  sixty-eight  fishes  from 
the  Solomon  group,  eleven  of  which  are  here  described  as 
new  species. 

Of  the  invertebrates,  the  mollusca  are  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Baird,  and  the  insecta  by  Messrs.  F.  Smith  and  A. 
G.  Butler  of  the  British  Museum.  Thirty-three  new  species 
of  testaceous  mollusca  and  seven  new  species  of  hymenop- 
tera  are  described  and  figxured. 

Nine  species  of  Lepidoptera  previously  described  by  Mr. 
Butler  are  figured.  E.  Perceval  Wright. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geography, 
Africa.  ~Dr.  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  has  published  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  discovery  in  Africa,  in  two  sheets  of  maps  with 
an  explanatory  pi^>er.  In  one  of  these  sheets  he  Hiu  reduced,  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  scale,  eight  of  the  more  important  and  distinctive 
ancient  maps  of  Africa,  banning  with  Ptolemy's,  about  A.D.  130,  aad 
ending  with  Dapper's,  of  Amstodam,  in  1676.  In  these  the  gradual 
development  *'of  knowledge  of  the  coastline  of  the  continent  maybe 
clearly  traced,  until,  after  the  great  vovages  of  Diego  Cam,  Bartolomeo 
Diaz,  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  it  assumed  nearly  the  true  form ;  but  in  aU 
these  maps  the  interior  has  been  filled  up  from  hearsay  with  a  net- 
work of  anistomosine  rivers  generally  more  or  less  Tesembling  and 
reproducing  the  Nile  lakes  and  streams  of  Ptolemy.  A  second  sheet 
of  six  maps  iUustrates  the  neyirer  period  of  African  geography,  from  the 
beginning  of  critical  mapping  by  Dr.  Anville  in  1749,  to  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  at  the  present  moment  In  these  the  exterior  coastline 
assumes  a  more  and  more  perfect  delineation,  and  in  the  interior,  from 
which  all  fanciful  geomphy  of  ancient  times  has  been  swept  away,  the 
slow  march  of  actual  discovery  is  made  evident,  creeping  into  and 
reducing  the  vast  blank  spaces  which  appear  on  the  map,  and  closing 
round  these  till,  in  the  last  of  all,  there  are  but  two  lai^  areas  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  To  the  more  important  of  these,  the  West  African 
terra  incognita,  both  the  English  Livingstone-Congo  Expedition  and 
the  German  pajty  of  discovery  have  turned,  and  lines  of  information 
may  soon  be  obtained  through  the  very  heart  of  this  great  blank.  The 
scheme  of  the  traveller  RohSs,  about  to  be  carried  out,  may  also  unveil 
the  great  unknown  region  of  the  Libyan  desert. 

Arctic  BeflTlonB. — Continuing  his  admirable  series  of  pa{>ers  on  the 
progress  of  Polar  research  Dr.  Petermann  has  now  given  an  account  of 
the  6flh  Swedish  North  Polar  Expedition,  of  1872-73,  as  far  as  its  work 
has  yet  advanced.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  party,  fitted  out 
in  four  ships  by  the  Government  and  the  Swedish  Academy,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Nordenskjold,  was  according  to  the  plan  to  winter 
near  the  Parry  Islands  (80" 40'  N.)  in  the  north  of  the  Spitzbergcn  Archipe- 
lago, and  to  proceed  thence  by  means  of  reindeer  sledges  over  ice  towards 
the  Pole.  In  July  of  this  year  two  transport  ships  of  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  Norway.  The  account  they  bring  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
expedition,  though  favourable  as  far  as  the  well-being  of  its  members  is 
concerned,  is  one  of  almost  complete  failure  in  the  geographical  objects  of 
the  voyage.  All  attempts  to  reach  the  Parry  Islands  having  proved  fruit- 
less, Mossel  Bay,  in  70"  50'  N.,  was  selected  for  wintering,  and  here  a 
commodious  house,  brought  from  Goteborg,  was  erectoL  An  early 
,  misfortune  was  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  reindeer  intended  for  use 
in  the  sledges,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  Laplanders  who  had 
charge  of  them.  The  winter  however  appears  to  nave  been  passed 
safely,  though  the  relief  they  gave  to  several  badly-provisionea  Nor- 
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wegian  fishing  vessels  proved  almost  too  great  a  drain  on  their  supplies. 
Repeated  examinations  of  the  auroral  light  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope were  made  during  the  winter,  and  are  believed  to  have  led  to  veiy 
important  results.  The  most  extensive  sledge  journey  yet  accomplished 
by  the  expedition  was  undertaken  from  April  to  June  in  this  year. 
In  this  the  Parry  Islands  were  reached,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  go 
thence  northward  over  the  hummocked  ice.  This  failing,  the  party 
turned  eastward  along  the  coast  of  North-East  land  to  its  furthest  ex- 
tremity, and  then  ascending  the  high  inland  ice  which  covers  this  part 
of  Spitzbergen,  crossed  the  island  in- fifteen  days,  reaching  Mossel  Bay 
again  on  the  24th  June. 

[A  careful  rhumi  of  the  temperature  observations  taken  during  the 
voyage  of  the  "  Challenger"  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  now  being  prepared 
at  the  Admiralty  for  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  British  A^ociation 
At  Bradford.] 

Botany, 

Movement  of  Stamens  In  Portulaca. — Prof.  C.  5).  Bessey  re- 
cords in  the  American  NtUuraUst  for  August  a  singular  instance  of 
irritability  in  the  stamens  of  the  two  conamon  American  species  of 
Portulaca^  P,  grandiflora  and  oUracea,  If  lightly  brushed  in  any  direc- 
tion they  immediately  bend  over  with  a  strong  impulse  towards  the 
point  from  which  they  were  brushed,  ».^.  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
m  which  Uie  irritating  body  is  moving,  simple  contact  not  appearing  to 
j^roduce  the  effect  The  object  of  the  motion  seems  to  be  that  by 
this  means  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  may  become  dusted  on  to  the 
body  of  any  insect  which  enters  the  flower  in  search  of  honey.  In  the 
nearly  allied  ClayUmia  there  is  no  similar  irritability  of  the  stamens,  but 
cross-fertilization  appears  to  be  secured  in  another  manner  by  the 
stamens  discharging  their  pollen  and  then  bending  back  completely 
against  the  petab  t^ore  the  stigmas  assume  their  receptive  condition. 

Ck>mpoBition  of  the  Puff-Ball. — Professor  Church  contributes  to  the 
Journal  of  Botany  for  August  a  note  on  the  composition  of  the  common 
fungus  Lycoperdon  giganteum^  known  as  the  Giant  Puff-ball,  whidi  he 
has  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

In  the  fresh  state.  Perfectly  dry. 

Water 90-89        

Fat,  oil,  and  resinous  matter        '90        11*00 

Albuminoids 5-48        6678 

Cellulose  or  fiingin,  &c.    . .       2*10        1478 

Ash  or  mineral  matter ....         '63        7*44 

100*00  lOO'OO 

while  an  analysis  of  the  ash  gives  the  following  results  : — 

Phosphorus  pentoxide     46*19 

Potash   35  48 

Soda • ........' 6*95 

Lime 2*47 

.  Ferric  oxide i  'oS 

Silica ; o'66 

Other  substances  and  loss '. 7. 17 

lOO'OO 

The  noticeable  features  of  these  analyses  are  the  very  laige  proportion 
of  potassium  pho^hate  in  the  ash,  and  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
fresh  plant  F^of.  Church  is  however  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  is  present  in  the  form,  of  nitrates,  which  would  explain  the 
singular  phenomenon  that  in  drying  the  fungus  in  a  current  of  dry  air 
scarcely  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  mass  was 
seen  to  glow  and  become  converted  into  a  black  charred  mass. 

The  Gymnospermy  of  Conifers.— Prof.  Eichler,  in  a  reprint  from 
the  Regensburg  Flora,  returns  to  this  much  controverted  subject,  and 
replies  to  the  arguments  of  Strasburger  in  his  recently  published  Die 
Coniferen  und  die  Guetaceen,  who  maintains  that  the  so-called  '*  integu- 
ment*' of  the  seed  of  Gymnosperms  has  really  the  character  of  a 
pericarp  or  ovarian  wall  enclosing  a  naked  nucleus.  Dr.  Eichler  relies, 
for  the  correctness  of  the  more  prevalent  theory,  mainly  on  the  analogy 
with  the  Guetaceae^  where  he  considers  it  established  that  ovular  struc- 
tures are  formed  on  leaves  whTch  must  be  considered  as  open  carpels  ; 
and  these  ovules  are  clearly  the  analogues  of  the  corresponding  structures 
in  Conifers,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  also  as  naked  gymno- 
spermous  ovules.  The  Cycadeae  would  then  be  the  prototype  of 
Angiosperms  with  ovules  produced  on  •  the  carpels,  the  Coniferae  the 
prototype  of  Angiosperms  with  ovules  produced  from  the  axis. 

Zoology. 

On  the  (Geographical  Relations  of  the  New  Zealand  Fauna.— 
Capt.  Hutton,  in  a  pajper  read  before  the  Wellington  Philosophical 
Society  in  September,  1872,  says  that  sufficient  is  now  known  to  establish 
with  ^eat  probability  the  main  features  in  the  zoological  history  of  the 
New  Zealand  Islands.    The  fauna  may  be  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  a 
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continental  failna,  and  a  close  study  of  it  will  throw  great  li|;ht  on  many 
of  the  most  onportant  and  at  the  same  time  most  obscnre  problems  in 
zoology.  It  will  however  be  a  long  time  before  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  all  its  details,  and  in  this  paper  the  author  contents  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  principal  facts  that  have  to  be  accounted  for  and  the 
deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  thenr.  Glancing  at  the  geological 
and  palseontological  evidence,  he  suggests  as  an  hypothesis  that  will  best 
account  for  these  phenomena  :  i.  That  there  was  a  continental  period 
during  which  South  America,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
were  all  connected,  though  not  at  the  same  time,  and  that  New  Zealand 
became  isolated  before  the  spread  of  the  mammals  and  from  that  time  to 
this  has  never  been  completely  submerged.  2.  Subsidence  followed,  and 
the  evidence  then  points  to  a  second  continent  stretching  from  New 
Zealand  to  Lord  Howe  Island  and  New  Caledonia  and  extendmg  into 
Polynesia  for  an  unknown  distance,  but  certainly  not  so  far  as  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  3.  Subsidence  again  followed,  and  New  Zealand  was 
reduced  for  a  long  time  to  a  number  of  islands,  upon  many  of  which  the 
moa  lived.  4.  This  was  followed  by  an  elevation ;  these  islands  became 
connected,  and  a  large  island  existed  disconnected  from  Polynesia.  5. 
This  was  once  more  followed  by  subsidence,  and  the  geography  of  New 
Zealand  assumed  somewhat  of  its  present  character.  {Trans,  Nem 
Zealand  Institute^  vol.  v.,  pp.  227-256.) 

New  Zealand  Fl8hes.-<Capt.  Hutton  in  his  contributions  to  the 
Icthyology  of  New  Zealand  describes  and  figures  a  number  of  new,  rare, 
or  but  little  known  species.  The  figures,  covering  seven  plates,  are 
outlines  of  new  species  not  described  in  Capt.  Ilutton's  -  Catalogue 
of  Fishes  of  New  Zealand,  1872.  We  find  Neptomenus  bilineahu, 
Ditrema  vioiacea,  CalUptilum  punetatum^  and  Ammotretis  gUntheri, 
A  number  of  rare  or  scarcely  known  species  are  also  described  in  detail 
from  fresh  specimens,  and  corrections  of  errors  in  the  Catalogue  of  New 
Zealand  Fishes  are  given.  ( Trans.  New  Zeal,  InstU.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  259-272.) 

African  Reptiles. — In  continuation  of  his  Notes  on  Reptiles  Prof. 
Barboza  du  Bocage  describes  three  new  species  firom  the  interior  of 
Mossamedes:  Lepubstenion  ancMetaeftom  the  banks  of  the  river  Omene, 
Onychocephalus  anomalus  and  0*  petersii,  from  Huilla  and  Bibalbu 
There  Is  also  appended  a  list  of  the  species  of  Typhlops  in  the  Lisbon 
Museum.  Of  these,  eight  species  are  from  Western  Africa,  and  seven 
•  species  are  from  other  parts  of  the  worid.  {Joum,  deScien,  Nat,  Lisbon, 
1873,  No.  XV.) 


Anthropology, 

The  Congress  of  Boloena.~The  last  number  of  the  publication 
entitled  Matiriaux  pour  V fustoire  primitive  et  naturelle  de  T komme,  iv., 
Pt-  3;  '8731  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  report  which,  thou^ 
tardy,  will  be  very  welcome,  on  the  series  of  objects  illustrative  of 
Italian  anthropology  and  prehistoric  archaeology  exhibited  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Congress  at  Bologna  in  1871.  The  writers,  MM.  Cazalis 
de  Fondouce  and  Cartailhac,  have  followed,  and  to  their  r^ret  codd 
not  well  have  done  otherwise,  the  more  convenitnt  than  satisfactory 
geographical  order  of  arrangement  which  had  been  found  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  together  the  collections  of  many  of  the  exhibitors. 
They  begin  with  Sicily,  and  in  giving  it  the  first  place  they  do  not 
exa^ggerate  its  importance,  considering  its  many  caverns  and  grottoes 
which  have  yielded  evidence  first  of  a  fauna  more  resembling  that  of 
Africa  than  Europe,  as  for  example,  the  Elephas  Africanus,  and 
secondly,  of  remains  of  human  industry  associated  with  the  bones  of 
animals,  as  shown  in  1850  by  the  researdies  of  Falconer,  Baron  Anca, 
and  Porcari.  From  Sicily  they  proceed  to  the  volcanic  islaiid  of 
Pantellaria  with  its  cinerary  urns  of  marble  or  terracotta  occasionally 
containing  coins  with  Phoenician  characters,  and  with  its  peculiar  habi- 
tations called  Sesi  which  resemble  somewhat  in  their  construction 
the  Nuragki  or  round  towers  of  Sardinia.  M.  Dalla  Rosa  thinks  that 
these  structures  had  been  erected  during  the  stone  age ;  what  led  him  to 
this  opinion  being  the  discovery  of  some  pieces  of  obsidian  more  or  less 
worked,  and  clearly  destined  to  be  used  as  instruments  of  some  kind. 
Under  the  head  of  Sardinia  we  have,  after  a  short  notice  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian settlements  in  the  island,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  primitive  age,  and  possibly  in  part  during 
their  dependence  under  the  Carthaginians  as  illustrated  by  the  Nura^ 
the  tombs  and  monoliths.  The  Nuraghi  or  round  towers  which  exist 
in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  island,  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  stonie, 

iointed  and  hewn,  it  appears,  by  means  of  bronze  tods.  They  vary  in 
leight  from  16-20  metres^  and  in  diameter  at  the  base  from  12*35 
metres.  They  contain  two  or  three  apartments  one  above  the  other 
and  with  access  from  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  steps  Irft  in  the 
wall.  With  regard  to  the  tombs  and  monoliths,  their  age  is  determined 
by  the  discovery  of  objects  in  stone  and  bronze  in  or  near  them.  M. 
Spano  assigns  some  of  the  objects  in  stone  to  the  archeolithic  period, 
but  the  writers  of  the  report  dissent  from  his  opinion,  believing  them  to 
be  neolithic.  As  yti  there  would  seem  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  island 
having  been  inhabited  m  the  archeolithic  age.  What  we  know  is  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  neolithic  period,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  pcopl 
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who  had  reached  that  stage  in  which  thev  were  able  to  constznct  dwell- 
ings of  the  kind  seen  in  the  Nuraght  of  the  earliest  type  and  in  the 
tombs.  In  this  stage  they  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Phoenicians,  a  people  accustomed  to  working  in  metal,  and  in 
search  of  districts  where,  as  in  Sardinia,  a  wealth  of  metals  and  minerals 
was  to  be  found.  Having  learned  from  them  the  use  of  metal  tools, 
the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  were  now  able  to  construct  their  Nuraghi 
and  tombs  in  a  more  perfect  fashion.  Of  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  island  many  remains  have  been  found.  From 
the  connection  of  Sardinia  with  the  West  of  Europe  during  the  stone 
age,  and  with  the  Eastern  nations  during  the  age  that  followed,  the 
archasology  of  the  island  offers  a  field  for  the  study  of  prehistoric 
archaeology  of  more  than  usual  interest.  In  a  similar  way  the  writers 
of  the  report  proceed  to  examine  the  various  collections  from  the  islands 
Palmaria,  Pianosa,  and  Elba,  and  from  the  districts  of  Liguria,  the 
Apennines,  and  the  hills  of  Pisani. 


New  Publications. 
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History. 

Blbliotheca  Rerum  Germanicarum  cdidit  Philippus  Jaffe.  Tomus 
Sextus :  Monumenta  Alcuiniana  a  Philippo  Jaffeo  praeparata  edi- 
derunt  Wattenbach  et  Duemmler.  Berolini  apud  Weidmannos.   1 873. 

Historical  scholars  will  not  object  to  a  new  edition  of 
Alcuin's  letters,  although  it  forms  part  of  a  collection  of 
materials  for  early  German  history.  According  to  the  plan 
of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Jaffd,  an  Alcuin  volume  was  to  be 
added  to  his  Monumenta  Corbriensia,  Gregoriana^  Moguntina^ 
Carolinay^A  Bamhergensia,  Nearly  two  thirds  of  it  were  com- 
pleted, when  his  sudden  death  stopped  the  work  early  in  Uip 
spring  of  1870,  and  the  melancholy  duty  of  completing  the 
rest  devolved  upon  two  of  his  friends.  There  is  hardly 
a  task  more  tiresome  and  at  the  same  time  more  un- 
grateful than  editing  and  printing  from  another  man's  manu- 
scripts and  collations.  But  in  this  case  particularly  a  vast  mass 
of  Jaffi^'s  materials  had  to  be  examined  over  again  in  order 
to  establish  the  text  with  the  same  minute  diplomatic  exact- 
ness which  he  was  anxious  to  attain,  innumerable  quotations 
had  to  be  hunted  up,  and  the  dates  to  be  settled  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  Consequently  the  two  posthumous  editors 
have  had  much  more  to  do  than  merely  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  the  volume. 

Professor  Wattenbach  is  the  co-editor  of  the  first  portion, 
which  contains  the  life  of  Alcuin  (written  by  a  monk  of 
Fori^res  in  Anjou  between  823  and  829),  Alcuin's  own  Vifa 
S.  WUiibrordi^  and  his  well-known  Carmen  de  pontificibus  et 
Sanctis  ecdesiae  Ebaracensis,  No  codices  are  extant  of  the  first 
and  third  work,  so  that  the  editions  of  Surius,  Mabillon, 
Duchesne,  and  Froben  had  to  be  carefiilly  consulted  in  con- 
nection with  Baeda,  whose  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  principal  parts  of  the  York  poem.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  the  anonymous  biographer, 
writmg  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  used  the  com- 
pound Engelsaxo  apparently  as  a  designation  for  Englishman 
not  uncomnion  on  the  continent,  p.  25.  Alcuin's  poem 
commemorating  the  school  and  library  of  York  in  his  own 
days  has  been  firequently  ascribed  to  the  time  when  he  him- 
self lived  on  the  continent.  But  not  a  single  verse  hints  a2 
his  absence  fix)m  York ;  the  work,  accordingly  must  have 
been  written  before  lie  accepted  the  invitation  of  Charles,  and 
therefore  between  the  death  of  Archbishop  Aelberbt  of  York', 
Nov.  8,  780,  and  782  (cf.  p.  80).  For  the  life  of  Saint  Willi- 
brord,  the  apostle  of  the  Frisians  and  the  founder  of  the  See  of 
Utrecht,  a  work  which  Alcuin  composed  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  Some  very  good  manuscripts  have  been  collated, 
priiicipally  with  the  object  of  restoring  the  original  text,  the 
uncouth  latinity  of  which,  though  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  Alcuin  himself,  had  been  smoothed  away  considerably  by 
former  editors.  Thanks  to  Jafiitf  and  to  Wattenbach,  we 
now  have  an  excellent  copy,  preserving  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  important  Northumbrian  missionaries  of  the  eighth 
century,  by  his  most  celebrated  literary  countryman. 

Professor  Diimmler,  assisted  by.  Wattenbach,  has  finished 
the  more  arduous  labour — the  editing  of  the  letters.  As 
these  have  been  largely  used  as  epistolary  models  ever  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  there  naturally  exists  a 
considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  more*  or  less  early  and 
complete,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  also  in  the 
Vatican,  from  whence  certain  additions  have  been  obtained 
quite  recently  .by  the  help  of  another  scholar.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Roman  ones,  Jaffif  had  re-examined  nearly  every 
codex  himself,  and  had  arranged  more  than  half  of  the 
letters  for  the  press,  especially  those  referring  to  England. 
Few  people  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  estabSsh .  a 
chronological  order  in  epistles,  all  of  which  af e  without  any 
date  whatever,  many  dealing  merely  in  moral  arguments  and 
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alluding  to  no  historical  feet  or  person.  Moreover  the 
copyists  have  frequently  substituted  a  barren  capital  for  the 
name  written  out  in  full.  However,  JaflK's  sagacious 
scholarship  had  overcome  many  of  these  obstacles,  so  that 
the  framework  of  the  new  order  was  being  prepared,  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  former  editors,  Canisius, 
Duchesne,  Mabillon,  and  Froben.  Yet  here  and  there  it  has 
been  again  changed,  since  Diimmler,  while  arranging  one 
third  of  the  letters  generally  from  internal  evidence,  arrived 
at  different  conclusions.  He  had  also  to  ascertain  a  large 
number  of  quotations  marked  with  a  D,  and  was  apparently 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  rather  erratic  orthography 
which  }aif6  attributed  to  Alcuin  as  original.  Indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  letter  which  has  not 
been  tested  by  some  new  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Diimmler's  elaborate  criticism.  Important  publications  like 
Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  re- 
lating to  Great  Britain  and  Irdand^voX,  iii.,  have  certainly  not 
been  overlooked.  Whereas  Mr.  Stubbs  regretted  that  Jaffa's 
book  was  not  finished  when  he  selected  twenty-one  of 
Alcuin's  letters,  three  of  them  unpublished,  for  his  most  in- 
teresting volume,  the  German  editors  acknowledge  in  their  turn 
the  assistance  of  the  English  scholar.  But  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  now  issuing  a  mass  of  306  letters, 
written  by  Alcuin  or  illustrating  his  life  and  studies,  much 
more  correct  in  style  and  more  intelligible  than  all  their 
predecessors  were  able  to  render  them,  thirty-four  of  which 
are  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  six,  which  were  fragments, 
restored  to  integrity  in  this  volume. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  Alcuin  does  not  hold  such  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  literary  history  of  England  as  he 
deserves,  since  his  talents  and  learning  were  transferred  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great  No  doubt,  only  about  thirty 
letters  were  written  before  the  year  793,  when  he  left  York 
the  second  time,  never  to  return.  But  can  there  be  the  least 
question,  that  his  correspondence  is  just  as  valuable  in 
regard  to  the  contemporary  history  of  his  native  island, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary,  as  in  regard  to  that  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  among  the 
intellectual  instructors  of  which  he  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  foremost  ? 

A  few  references  in  both  directions  may  suffice  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  this  great  international  school- 
master. Wherever  he  mentions  Archbishop  Aelberht  (767- 
780),  he  does  not  omit  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  what  he 
owes  to  his  teaching.  The  greater  number  of  his  correspon- 
dents are  English  churchmen,  his  superiors  and  his  pupils, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  an  early  letter  (Ep.  14),  he 
calls  the  continental  Saxons  antiqui  Saxofies^  just  as  Baeda 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  do.  In  his  letters  to  the 
monks  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  he  is  fond  of  referring 
them  to  their  own  great  scholar  (Epp.  27.  274).  With 
Baeda  he  dates  the  settlement  of  his  forefathers  in  Britain 
from  about  449 :  Ecce  trecentis  et  quinquaginta  ferme  annis, 
quod  nos  nostrique  patres  hujus  pulcherrime  patrie  incole 
friimus,  Ep.  22  (793).  Again  he  is  supported  by  Baeda's 
History  when  he  reminds  the  Church  of  Canterbury  of  her 
priority  :  Apud  vos  clarissima  lumina  Britanniae  requiescunt, 
per  quos  lux  veritatis  per  totam  Britanniam  emicuit,  Ep.  86. 
It  is  mainly,  too,  from  Baeda's  astronomical  and  chronological 
calculations  that  he  teaches  king  Charles  the  convergence  of 
the  lunar  and  the  solar  system  and  the  paschal  cycle,  as  adopted 
by  Latin  Christendom.  Alcuin  hunsdf  is  the  principal 
mediator  between  the  king  of  the  Franks  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Offa  of  Mercia  and  Aethelred  of  Northumbria  on  the 
other.  Hence  both  the  Acts  of  the  two  English  Synods  of 
786  (why  does  Diimmler  suppose  that  the  northern  council 
was  possibly  held  at  Corbridge,  instead  of  Finchale,  p.  160  ?) 


and  Charles's  celebrated  letter  to  Offa  are  published  without 
omission  in  this  collection,  Epp.  10.  57,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Mr.  Stubbs.  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  intestine 
commotions  after  Offa's  death  and  Aethelred's  assassination 
that  Alcuin,  who  in  the  first  destruction  of  Lindisfame  by 
the  Danes  thought  he  saw  the  finger  of  God,  gave  up  the 
desire  of  ever  returning  home  again,  Epp.  79.  80.  86  (797). 

On  the  other  side  he  was  mixed  up  more  and  more  with 
the  relations  of  church  and  state  on  the  continent  His 
familiar  correspondence  with  Charles  (David),  with  Angil- 
bert  (Homerus),  and  Archbishop  Am  of  Salzburg  (Aquila), 
is  full  of  valuable  and  sometimes  charming  details,  even 
though  he  and  his  fiiends  may  occasionally  disagree.  As  he 
was  recalled  from  York  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  theological  contest  against  the  heresy  of  Felix  of 
Urgel  and  Elipand  of  Toledo,  there  are  of  course  many  docu- 
ments altogether  taken  up  with  Anti-adoptionist  dogmatics. 
Moreover  Alcuin's  help  was  required  to  refute  the  decrees 
of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which  the  Greeks  had  re- 
established the  worship  of  images.  It  is  very  remarkable  to 
observe,  that  as  the  Northumbrian  divine  had  litde  taste 
for  idolatry,  so  he  most  wisely  advised  his  royal  friend  not 
to  irritate  the  weak  faith  of  the  recentiy  converted  Avares 
and  Saxons  by  a  strict  exaction  of  tithes,  Epp.  67.  69.  114. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  important  than  to  follow  up  the 
vestiges  of  information  which  ^row  light  on  the  question  how 
far  Alcuin  was  initiated  and  perhaps  even  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  Charles  the  Great  I  wish 
to  notice  particularly  some  words  of  Ep.  114  (May,  799), 
after  the  expulsion  of  Pope  Leo  HI.  by  the  Romans  and  the 
deposition  of  Constantine  V.  by  his  mother  Irene  have 
been  mentioned :  Ecce  in  te  solo  tota  salus  ecdesianim 
Christi  inclinata  incumbit  Tu  vindex  scelerum,  tu  rector 
errantium,  tu  consolator  maerentium,  tu  exaltatio  boDonun. 
In  Ep.  159,  written  early  in  801  to  the  Emperor's  sister  Gisb, 
he  rejoices  in  the  exaltation  of  his  most  excellent  Lord 
David.  A  littie  later,  Ep.  163  (after  April  i,  801),  he  com- 
municates to  Archbishop  Am  his  great  satisfaction  about  the 
imperial  crown  and  the  pope*s  restoration.  In  Ep.  191 
(802),*  addressed  to  Charles  himself,  he  says:  Dignitas 
imj^erialis  a  Deo  ordinata,  ad  nil  aliud  exaltata  videtur, 
nisi  populo  praeesse  et  prodessQ. 

Wien  shortiy  after  he  gave  up  the  abbacy  of  Tours  on 
account  of  bad  health,  some  change  of  mind  was  evidently 
taking  place  with  regard  to  his  favourite  studies.  Archbishop 
Ricbod  of  Mainz  (Macharius)  is  reproached  with  his  love 
of  Virgil,  Ep.  216,  and  in  a  letter  to  Gundrada,  a  cousin  of 
the  Emperor,  evangelical  truth  is  opposed  to  ''  Viigiliaa 
mendacia,''  Ep.  243.  By  the  playful  exchange  of  Teutonic 
names  for  those  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  celebrities, 
some  of  Alcuin's  correspondents  still  remain  hidden  even  to 
the  searching  perspicacity  of  scholars  like  Jaff^  and  his  learned 
friends.  Ep.  282  is  directed  to  Anthropos,  Monna  in  the 
superscription,  a  priest  unquestionably  from  the  north  of 
England,  and  to  Stratocles,  to  whom  one  may  perhaps 
venture  to  restore  his  native  name  of  Aethelhere. 

K  Pauli. 

Intelligence. 

On  the  I2th  of  August  died  at  Stuttgart,  aged  69  years,  Dr.  Christoph 
Friedrich  von  Stalin,  director  of  the  Royal  Libraiy  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  meritorious  historians  of  Germany.  He  never  occupied  a 
professorial  chair,  but  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  early  German  History,  originally  superintending  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Monummta  Germaniae  Historical  and  a  very  useful  com- 
panion of  the  Munich  Historical  Commission.  His  Wirtembemthi 
Ck5chicKte^\t\^s^  was  b^;un  in  1S41,  but  of  which  the  first  instalment 
of  vol.  iv,  containing  the  turbulent  reign  of  Duke  Ulrich^  the  period  of 
the  peasants'  rebellion  and  the  reformation  of  the  diurcfa,  was  published 
in  the  year  i87o-*is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  model  of 
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a  proTincial  history  (Landesgeschic*ite)  in  regard  botli  of  completeness 
and  of  methodical  precision.  The  second  portion  of  vol .  iv.  has  been 
left  ready  for  press  and  will  be  published  in  a  very  short  time. 

Messrs.  Longmans  announce  a  series. of  Histories  in  small  and  cheap 
volumes,  under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev.  £,  £.  Morris,  M.A., 
which  is  likely  to  advance  a  sounder  method  of  historical  teaching  in 
our  schools.  Its  special  object  is  to  promote  "  a  horizontal  rather  than  a 
vertical  study  of  history/'  i,e,  each  volume  will  be  a  history  of  all  the 
States  of  Europe  at  a  particular  period.  Among  the  volumes  which  are 
to  appear  in  this  series,  as  at  present  arranged,  we  may  mention  those 
by  Dean  Church  on  the  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  by  Prof. 
Stubbs  oni  the  Early  Plantagenets  and  their  relation  to  the  history  of 
Europe ;  by  Mr.  J.  Gairdner  on  tiie  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  ; 
by  Mr.  F.  Seebohm  on  the  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  ;  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Creighton  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  ;  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner 
on  the  Thirty  Years*  War  ;  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Sanford  on  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Puritan  Revolution ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  on  the  War  of 
American  Independence. 

The  Camden  Society  have  in  the  press  The  Miliiary  Memoirs  of 
Colonel  Birch,  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Webb  and  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Webb,  illustrating  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  It  will  be  followed 
by  Liters  addressed  to  Str  Joseph  fVi/iiamsottt  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
C.B.,  furnishing  detailed  information  on  the  proceedings  at  Court 
during  the  time  of  the  so-called  Cabal  ministry. 


Acad^mle  Boyale  dea  Sciences,  des  LettreB,  et  dea  Beauz- 
ArtB  de  Bel^rlQue.— The  Class  of  Literature  and  the  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Sciences  has  issued  its  list  of  subjects  for  the  prize  competitions  of 
1874  and  187c.  I.  Prizes  will  be  given  in  1874  for  the  best  essay  on 
each  of  the  following  subjects : — 
(i.J  Oti  the  life  and  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
(2*)  A  detailed  account  of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Afiselm  of  Canterbury  ;  - 

its  sources,  Us  value,  and  influence  on  the  history  of  ideas, 
fS')  The  economical  theory  of  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital, 

[The  essay  to  be  simple  in  style,  and  within  the  comprehension 
of  all  classes  of  society.] 
(4.)  A  history  of  Flemish  (**  thioise*')  philology  to  the  endoftlu  i6th 

century. 
($.)  An  account  of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the   Treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1648);  and  the  character  and  results  of  that  TrecUy  in 
relation  to  the  Low  Countries. 

[Candidates  to  consult  unpublished  documents.] 
The  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  first  and  second  subjects  will  be 
a  gola  m^al  of  the  value  of  600  francs  ;  the  prize  for  each  of  the  other 
subjects  will  be  of  the  value  of  i,oco  francs.  Essays  must  be  l^bly 
written  in  French,  Flemish,  or  Latin,  and  quotations  verified  by  accu- 
rate references  to  editions,  pafi;es,  &c.,  of  tne  works  cited.  Authors 
must  send  in  their  essays  b^re  February  1st,  1874,  addressed,  post 
paid,  to  M.  Ad.  Quetelet,  secretaire  perp^tuel ;  they  must  not  sign 
their  names,  but  must  affix  a  motto,  and  enclose  their  real  name  and 
address  in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  with  the  same  motto  on  the  outside. 

II.  The  subjects  of  the  competition  for  1875  are  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  What  would  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  free 

exercise  of  the  liberal  prof  essions  in  Belgium  f 
(2,)  ExpleUn  the  historical  phenomenon  of  the  preservation  of  our 

ncUUmai  character  through  all  periods  of  foreign  rule, 
fj.)  The  French  encyclopedists  endeavoured  in  the  second  Jialf  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  make  the  Principality  ofJJ^ge  the  chief  centre  of 
tneir  propaganda.     Trace  the  means  which  they  employed,  and  the 
results  of  their  attempts,  as  seen  in  their  influence  on  the  periodical 
press,  and  on  the  literarv  movement  generally. 
(4.)  Write  a  history  of^cqudine  de  Baviire,  Countess  of  ffainault, 
HoUcmd,  and  Zealand,  and  Lady  of  Friesland, 
[C^didates  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  and  reign  of  this  princess,  and  should  use,  without 
following  them  too  implicitly,  the  ]principal  works,  foreign  as 
well  as  Belgian,  bearing  on  this  period.] 
(S.)  Give  the  history  of  the  public  finances  of  Belgium  since  1830, 
characterizing,  in  their  principles  and  results,  the  different  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  principal  administrative  measures  relating  to 
them,     [The  essay  to  include  a  summary  view  of  the  finances  of 
the  provinces  and  communes.] 
The  prize  in  each  case  will  be  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  600  francs. 

III.  The  "Prix  de  Stassart "  (value  600  francs)  will  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  on  Christophe  Plantin,  his  relations  and  labours, 
and  the  influence  of  the  press  founded  by  him.  As  this  prize  will  be 
awarded  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  literaiy  merit,  candidates  need  not 
quote  their  authorities,  unless  in  cases  of  vital  importance. 

IV.  The  sexennial  prize  of  3,000  francs  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  foUowing  subject : — A  view  of  the  constitutional  principles 
common  to  our  various  provinces,  and  those  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  f7g4. 

The  conditions  above  stated  apply  also  to  all  these  competitions,  and- 
essays  most  be  sent  to  Uie  secretaiy,  as  above,  before  February  1st,  1875. 


Contents  of  the  youmals. 

LiterarischeB  Centralblatt,  14th  Tune,  review's  Gardthausen*s  Die 
geo^aphischen  Quellen  Ammian's,  and  Kraus*  Roma  Sotterranea  [a  trans- 
lation of  Northcote  and  Brownlow's  book]. 21st  June,  praises  Keller 

De  Juha  Appiani  Cassiique  Dionis  auctore,  and  Franck*s  valuable 
treatise.  Die  Landgrafschaften  des  heiligen  romischen  Reichs.—Vl ther 
criticises  Jacobi  De  astrologiae  indicae  hord  appdlcUae  originibtu,  and 
Si^eijer  De  ceremonia  apud  Indos,  quae  vocatur  jdtakarma. — Peiper's 
Ekkehardi  primi  IValtharius  is  reviewed,  our  first  complete  critical 
edition  ;   the  prologue  and  the  poem  are  not  by  the  same  author,  but 

Peiper's  solution  of  the  whole  question  is  perhaps  too  artificial. 28th 

June  notices  Herrmann's  Zeitgenossische  Berichte  zur  Geschichte  Russ- 
lands  [contemporary  Prussian  and  Austrian  accounts  of  Peter  the  Great]. 
— An  account  follows  of  Schmidt's  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  Hyginus' 
Fabulae,  and  of  Victor  Hehn's  interesting  tract  Das  Sal*.    Fine  kultur^ 

histor.  Studie. 5th  July  reviews  Ranke's  edition  of  the  Correspondence 

between  Frederic  WiUiam  IV.  and  Bunsen  [to  which  Ranke's  own 
position  and  views  lend  additional  interest] .— Meissner's  Untersuchungen 
uber  Shakespeare's  **Sturm"  receives  praise.  He  thinks  Ayrer'sZ?^jfA7>i/ 
Sidea  was  used  directly  by  Shakespeare,  and  illustrates  largely  from 
Strachey's  account  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  Bermudas. — Zingerle's  Dcu 
deutsche  Kinderspiel  im  Mittelalier  will  interest  those'who  inquire  into  the 

antiquity  of  children's  games  in  England. 12th  July  reviews  favour* 

ably  Liittke's  Mgyptm's  neue  Zeit,  though  preferring  in  some  points  Lady 
Duflf  Gordon's  account  of  home  life  in  Egypt.— Vambery's  Uigurische 
Sprachmonumentti  is  also  praised;  his  history  of  Transoxiana  was  recently 
criticised  unfavourably.— Bucheler  analyses  Heydemann's  Die  VcLsen- 
sammlungen  des  Museo  Nazionale  %u  Neapel,  and  suggests  some  correc- 
tions in  the  inscriptions. 19th  July  says  Motte^s  £tude  sur  Marcus 

Agrippa  much  overrates  Agrippa's  achievements  and  unfairly  depreciates 
Au|;ustus. — Sanders'  Worterouch  deutscher  Synonymcn  is  most  severely 
criticised.  Sanders  attacked  Jacob  Grimm's  great  Dictionary,  when  the 
first  numbers  appeared,  in  an  absurd  manner. 

Bullettino  dell'  Institute  di  Corrlspondenza  Archeologioa, 
June  and  July,  contains  descriptions  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Cometo. 
The  main  object  in  our  present  inquiries  is  to  distinguish  the  true 
xiational  art  from  its  Grecised  form.  Similar  descriptions  of  the  excava- 
tions  at  Nassano  and  Capua  enable  us  to  compare  the  Campanian  mode 
of  representing  nature  and  mythical  subjects.  The  number  of  Etruscan 
inscnptions  is  fast  increasing  ;  one  of  the  new  ones  confirms  the  view 
that  tne  vernacular  name  for  Mars  was  Laran.  The  mosaics  at  Baccano 
(on  the  Via  Cassia,  sixteen  miles  firom  the  Porta  del  Popolo)  are  shown 
to  have  value  for  the  history  of  Art.  A  fra^ent  of  pottery  found  in 
the  Emporium  proves  the  existence  of  trade  with  Thubuscum  ( Tac.  Ann, 
iv.  24),  perhaps  in  salt  fish.  Last  come  three  late  Greek  inscriptions 
from  Mantinea,  Argos,  and  Sparta. 

Zeitschrlft  fiir  Namlsmatik.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Alfred  von 
Sallet.  Erster  Band.  Erstes  Heft.  Beriin:  Weidmann.  1873.— 
This  new  numismatic  journal  is  mtended  to  deal  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject down  to  the  sixteenth  century  inclusive.  It  begins  with  an 
admirablv  clear  essay  by  E.  Curtius  on  Greek  colonial  coins.  The  rule 
was  for  the  colony  to  copy  the  coins  of  the  mother  city;  thus  the  western 
colonies  of  CorinUi  have  the  Pegasus  on  their  silver  money.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  are  large,  but  they  may  perhaps  be  rather  con- 
sidered as  extensions  of  the  rule  itself,  e.g.  when  there  is  a  transfer  of 
allegiance  as  it  were  to  a  new  mother  city  or  to  a  new  sovereign.' 
Some  cities  in  late  times  even  adopted  Athens  as  their  intellec- 
tual parent. — A.  v.  Sallet  describes  a  series  of  the  coins  of 
Chersonesus  in  the  Crimea,  which  probably  retained  its  purely 
Greek  diaracter  to  the  last;  at  least  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
Imperial  coins  -are  rightly  assigned  to  it. — A.  v.  Rauch  gives  an  esti- 
mate of  the  metallic  worth  of  Greek  and  Roman  silver  money,  ascer- 
tained by  actually  melting  a  number  of  coins. — Brandis  contributes  an 
interesting  account  of  family  devices  on  Greek  coins,  the  occurrence  of 
which  is  difficult  to  prove ;  sometimes  however  father  and  son  are 
found  using  the  same  device  ;  it  is  shown  that  the  devices  do  not  belong 
to  the  Eponymous  magistrates  named  in  the  inscriptions  ;  the  induction 
is  based  on  a  large  collection  of  instances* — Dannenbetg  distinguishes 
between  the  various  coins  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  minted  at 
Aachen  and  Koln,  about  which  there  has  been  much  confusion. — There 
are  two  plates  in  this  number,  and  the  type  is  exceedingly  good.  The 
articles  by  Curtius  and  Brandis  are  of  general  interest. 


New  Publications. 


Arnold,  B.    Das  altromische  Theatergebaude.     Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Bruyn,  M.  D.  de.     Palaestina  ex  veteris  aevi  monumentis  ac  recentio- 

rum  observationibus.    Editio  tertia.     Utrecht :  Kemink  &  Zoon. 
Chkoniques  ^preco-romanes  inedites  ou  peu  connues,  public  par  Ch. 

Hopf.    Berlm:  Weidmann. 
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CODSX  Juris  bohcmici.  Tomi  III.  pars  II.  Complectens  jus  terrae 
saeculi  XV.  (1420-1500).  Ed.  Hermenegildus  Jirecek.  Prag: 
Tempsky. 

£nck,   a.     De  S.   Adalhardo  abbate  Corbeiae  antiquae  et  novae. 

MUnster :  tlieissing. 
Men^REY,  H.  W.  NumismatoCromwelliana;  or,  TheMedallic  History 
'  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     Illustrated  by  his  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals. 

Part  I.    J.  R.  Smith. 
JcsTB,  Th.    Les  fondateurs  de  la  monarchic  beige.     Tome  XV.     Le 

Baron  Stockmar.    Bruxelles:  Muquardt. 
KoSKiNSN,  Y.    Finnische  Gcschichte  von  den  fruhesten  Zeiten  bis  auf 

die  Gcgenwart.     Leipzig :  Duncker  und  Humblot. 
La  Marmora,  A.     Un  po*  piii  di  luce  sugli  eventi  politici  e  militari 

deiranno  1866.     Firenze:  Barbara. 
National  Manuscripts  of  Scotland.    Part  III.    Longmans. 
ProI£GOMENA  ad  tabulam  geographicam    Palaestinae,   quam    novis 

curis  emendatam  edidit  M.  D.  de  Bruyn.     (Inest  di^uisitio  de  situ 

Taricheae.)    Utrecht :  Kemink  &  Zoon. 
Rolls  Series.    Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  MSS.  relating  to  English 

affiurs  preserved  in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of  North  Italy,    vol. 

V,    1534-1554.    (Embraces  correspondence  between  the  Ambassador 

Capello  and  the    Signory,  and  some  valuable    correspondence  of 

Cardinal  Pole.)    Edited  by  Rawdon  Brown.     Longmans. 
Schmidt, M.     Das  Leben  Konons.    Leipzig:  Korner. 
SifflTH^  Joseph.      Bibliotheca  anti-Quakeriana ;   or,  A  Catalogue  of 

Books  adverse  to  the  Society  of  Friends,    J.  Smith. 

Philology. 

Bl^mentB  de  Graaunaire  Basque,  dialecte  Souletin,  suivis  d'un 
Vocabulaire  Basque-Franjais  et  Fran9ais-Basque.  Par  Louis 
G^.     Bayonne.     1873. 

OTiide  El^mentaire  de  la  Conversation  Frangais-Baeque  (Labour- 
din)  pr^c^^  d'un  abreg^  de  Grammaire.     Bayonne.     1873. 

The  first  of  these  works  was  the  subject  of  merited  com- 
mendation by  many  most  distinguished  Basque  scholars  at 
the  Congr^s  Scientifique  de  France,  held  at  Pau  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  M.  L.  G^ze,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  pteface,  belongs  to  the  increasing  band  of  scholars  who, 
though  not  "  Escualdun,"  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
"  Esciuu'a/'  and  who  have  generously  endeavoured  to  smooth 
the  way  for  others  who  may  succeed  them.  M.  J.  Vinson, 
one  of  the  joint  editors  of  the  Revue  Linguistique^  author  of 
the  Notions  Grammaitcales  anonymously  prefixed  to  the  re- 
print of  the  Guide  Elhnentaire  de  la  Conversation  Fran^ais- 
Basque  in  the  Labpurdin  dialect,  is  also  an  example  of  a 
foreigner  successfiilly  writing  on  Basque  grammar. 

Both  of  these  works  are  written  with  a  view  to  practical 
ends  rather  than  to  comparative  or  scientific  philology. 
£ach  begins  with  a  few  remarks  on  Basque  orthography  and 
pronunciation,  but  with  scarcely  sufficient  attention  to  the 
letter ;  although  perhaps  enough  is  said  for  practical  pur- 
poses. We  think,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
M.  G^ze  to  notice  that  in  pronouncing  the  u  as  in  French, 
the  Souletin  stands  alone  among  the  Basque  dialects.  In 
the  others  it  is  pronounced  more  as  the  Spanish  or  English 
M.  Thus  the  Souletin  ou  represents  the  u  of  the  other 
dialects.  Without  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  a  stranger  might 
not  immediately  see  that,  e.g.  ur  (Labourdin)  and  hour 
(Souletin)  water,  are  identical  words,  the  difference  of  ortho- 
graphy depending  solely  on  the  pronunciation.  In  the  ^  we 
prefer  the  fiiller  explanation  of  M.  G^ze  to  that  of  M.  Vinson. 
Sf  says  the  former  (p.  2),  "A  un  son  special  qui  se  rap- 
proche  du  ch  frangais.  Dans  quelques  mots  que  I'usage 
enseigne,  il  a  un  son  doux  qui  se  rapproche  du/"  The 
latter  merely  says :  "  j,  presque  comme  ch  frangais."  But 
Prince  L.  ll  Bonaparte,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  seems  to  have  hit  the  mark  as  to  the  relations 
oij  and  s,  "  7  in  Soule  becomes  almost  French//  and  in 
Roncal  and  other  places  it  is  sh.  JTie  s  h<is  a  peculiar  j^alor 
talized sound throughout^^  (Athemeuniy  June  14,  1873).  Both 
MM.  G^ze  and  Vinson  omit  to  notice  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  »  after  /  in  the  middle  of  a  word.    We  have  never 


succeeded  in  representing  this  to  our  satisfaction  by  any 
collocation  of  letters ;  and  that  the  difficulty  is  not  imaginary 
the  various  methods  employed  in  writing  a  word  like  Itzatzu 
prove.  The  -official  orthography  seems  now  to  be  Itxassou. 
Other  combinations  are  Itxatsou,  Itsats^i^  or  u.  We  have 
got  French,  Gascons,  English  and  Germans  to  pronounce 
this  word  after  the  natives,  but  never  (as  it  seemed  to  our 
ears)  with  complete  success.  This  may  seem  to  be  trifling, 
but  the  real  interest  of  Basque  does  not  lie  in  its  being  a 
spoken  language  or  in  its  modem  literature,  but  in  its  place 
in  comparative  philology,  and  in  the  light  thence  thrown  on 
ethnology  and  anthropology.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  at- 
tempting to  decipher  the  characters  of  the  so-called  Iberian 
(presumed  Basque)  inscriptions  and  coins,  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  determine  what  sounds  in  modem  Escuara 
are  most  peculiar  to  it ;  'for  these  would  be  most  probably 
those  which  are  expressed  in  the  less  known  characters  of 
those  inscriptions. 

In  endeavouring  to  write  for  practical  purposes  only  we 
think  that  M.  G^ze  has  somewhat  confused  his  subject  by 
attempting  to  form  a  Basque  grammar  on  too  dose  an 
analogy  with  French  and  Latin  grammar ;  e.g,  he  writes  (p. 
6) :  "  L'article  n'existe  pas  en  basque,"  and,  after  explana^ 
tion  of  its  functions  in  French,  "  en  basque  ces  deux  buts 
sont  remplis  par  des  differences  dans  la  terminaisons  des 
mots."  He  gives  (p.  18)  a  table  of  terminations  of  the 
substantive,  and  makes  (p.  7)  fourteen  cases  :  three  nomin- 
ative, four  dative,  tWo  each  for  gen.,  accus.,  andabl.,  and  one 
vocative.  The  two  simple  nominative  are  a  singular  and  ac 
plural.  We  think  the  explanation  of  M,  Vinson  (p.  ix) 
quite  as  simple,  and  far  more  scientific  "  11  n*y  a  pas  \\  i 
prpprement  parler,  de  d^clinaisons  analogues  k  celles  du 
latin  et  du  grec  Toutes  ces  terminaisons  accomul6es  en 
basque  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  ne  sont  point  des  cas,  niais 
bien  de  vdritables  particules  qui  jouent  le  role  de  nos  articles 
et  de  nos  propositions,  qui,  au  lieu  de  se  mettre  devant  le 
mot,  se  placent  derri^re  lui  et  qu'on  a  pris  I'habitude,  dans 
rOcriture,  de  rdunir  k  ce  mot.  .  .  .  Le  basque  a  un  article 
dOfini  qui  est  a  au  singulier  et  ak  du  plurieL" 

Thus  when  M.  Gfeze  comes  afterwards  to  treat  of  preposi- 
tions (pp.  28,  29)  he  is  involved  in  ambiguities.  ''  Les 
propositions  qui  sejoignent  au  substantif  ont  beaucoup  de 
rapport  avec  les  terminaisons  de  la  dOclinaison.  La  dis- 
tinction est  presque  nulle,  et  il  n'est  pas  deux  grammariens 
d'accord  sur  le  point  de  separation.''  Would  not  some  of 
this  confusion  be  avoided  by  the  remark  that  many  parts  of 
speech  which  are  prepositions  in  French  and  Aryan  tongues 
become  post-positions  in  Basque,  and  when  joined  to  the 
substantive  serve  to  mark  the  inflexion?  Extending  this 
remark  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  the  Basque  is  an 
agglutinative  language;  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  what  member  of  that  extensive  family  it  may 
have  the  closest  affinity.  Analogies,  more  or  less  close,  have 
been  detected  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  with  the  Finnish ; 
by  M.  d' Abbadie  with  the  Hamitic ;  by  Charency  and  others 
with  the  Algonquin  and  some  other  Canadian  dialects ;  by 
Vinson  with  the  Dravidian ;  and  by  Sayce  with  the  Accadian- 
All  these  are  agglutinative  languages,  and  consequently  all 
comparisons  of  Basque  with  Hebrew  or  other  Semitic  tongues, 
and  with  Keltic,  whether  as  parent,  sister,  or  daughter,  or 
with  any  other  Aryan  tongue,  would  seem  beside  me  n^axk. 
In  common  with  other  agglutinative  tongues,  the  Basque 
possesses  great  powers  of  assimilation  and  facility  for  pro- 
ducing new  forms.  These  powers  it  has  most  fi-eely  used  on 
the  languages  of  all  races  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact ; 
hence  the  very  mixed  nature  of  the  vocabukuy,  and  the 
danger  of  hazarding  theories  as  to  the  character  of  the 
language  firom  it 
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We  are  sony  to  see  that  M.  G^ze  has  made  so  much  us^ 
of  ecclesiastical  Basque  in  the  vocabulary  appended  to  his 
Grammar/  It  is  this  which,  to  our  mind,  partially  vitiates 
the  labours  of  so  many  Basque  scholars,  especially  of 
fpreigners,  e,g,  the  late  Philips  of  Vienna.  The  real  interest 
of  the  language  lies  in  the  portion,  if  it  can  be  discovered, 
anterior  to  Christianity  and  unaffected  by  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  older  books  and  MSS.  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  haye 
the  reputation  of  being  almost  unintelligible.  Yet  for  the 
Souletin  dialect  there  are  the  poems  of  Oyhenart,  and  the 
proverbs  collected  by  him.  Songs  and  ballads,  at  least 
modem  ones,  are  not  wanting  in  that  dialect.  Another  and 
much  more  plentiful,  but  as  yet  almost  unused  source,  is  the 
pastorales  or  dramas,  which  are  written  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Souletin  dialect,  and  of  which  numerous  MSS.  are  in 
possession  of  the  village  "dditeurs."  We  do  not  suppose 
that  any  of  these  are  of  any  antiquity  (the  subjects  seem  to 
be  taken  either  from  the  Chansons  de  Gestes,  or  from  the 
lives  of  the  Saints),  but  dramatic  literature  often  prefers  and 
preserves  more  archaic  forms  than  those  used  in  other 
branches  of  literature. 

As  to  the  unintelligibility  of  the  older  Basque,  this  we  are 
persuaded  has  been  greatly  overstated  The  difference  is 
often  mainly  orthographical.  The  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Bernard  Dechepare,  now  in  the  press  at  Bayonne, 
uiider  the  superintendence  of  M,  J.  Vinson,  will,  we  think, 
establish  this.  M.  d'Abbadie  assures  us  that  the  Basque  of 
the  oldest  ,MSS.,  though  differing  widely  from  the  literary 
Unguage,  is  almost  identical  with  the  "  Basque  de  cuisine  " 
of  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  words  which  Larramendi 
was  supposed  to  have  invented  in  his  Diccionario  trilingtu 
hav€  been  discovered  by  Prince  Bonaparte  to  exist  in  various 
dialects.  One  branch  of  allied  investigation,  and  one  which 
can  only  be  successfully  followed  by  native  Basques,  should 
be  attended  to  without  delay — this  is  the  collection  of  whatr 
ever  may  remain  otgenuine  Basque  folklore.  One  specimen 
of  this  which  has  been  signalized  to  us  as  still  existing, 
though  unrecorded,  is  the  legend  of  the  Cyclops  (Tartarua). 

Among  peculiarities  of  the  Basque  we  may  observe  that  its 
numerical  system  was  perhaps  originally  quinal  and  not 
decimal  \  that  the  week  apparently  consisted  of  three  days 
only,  the  first,  middle,  last  day — Astelehen,  astearte, 
asteazken ;  and,  as  stated  on  the  authority.of  M.  le  Chanoine 
Inchausp^,  that  the  names  of  all  cutting  instruments  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  radicals  signifying  rock  or  stone. 
These  and  other  peculiarities  may  at  some  future  period  give 
some  aid  towards  an  approximative  conclusion  as  to  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  Basque  race  and  language. 

Wentworth  Webster. 


Forblger's  Vh-gU.    4th  Edition.  Vols.  i.  and  iL  {Eclogues^  GeorguSt 

Aeneid \.-\\.)     Leipzig:  Hinrichs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  work  so  well  known  to  English  scholars  as 
Forbiger*s  edition  of  Virgil :  on  the  candour  and  generosity 
with  which,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  form  of  his  nptesy  the 
editor  is  careful  to  embody  thfe  views  of  all  the  better  com- 
mentators on  his  author  ;  on  the  fulness  of  his  illustrations, 
the  multitude  of  his  references,  and  the  general  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  his  criticism  and  views  of  interpretation. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  Forbiger's  third  edition  :  and  he  has  taken-  the  trouble, 
mare  suo^  to  make  the  notes  now  before  us  a  chronicle  of  all 
that  criticism  has  done'  for  Virgil  in  the  long  interval. 
English  scholars  will  be  especially  glad  to  find  that  the 
labours  of  Conington  have  received  the  fullest  and  most 
liberal  recognition.      It  is  almost  needless  to  rState  that 


Forbiger  has  to  a  great  extent  reformed  the  orthography 
with  which  he  was  contented  in  1852,  though  he  does  not 
follow  Ribbeck  in  culling  from  the  MSS.  such  choicer 
rarities  as  quoda?iniSy  sephyrts,  fotsitaniy  possimus  (for 
possumiii)^  hocula^fraglantia.  The  spelling  of  the  notes  has 
however  not  been  thoroughly  recast ;  such  priscae  vestigia 
fraudisy  for  instance,  as  coelutn  and  conditio  still  occasionally 
lurking  unamended. 

In  preparing  his  fourth  edition  Forbiger  has,  of  course, 
not  been  uninfluenced  by  JRibbeck's  text :  but,  though  riot 
so  conservative  as  Conington,  he  has  declined  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  to  abandon  his  former  judgment.  He  rea4s, 
for  instance,  in  E.  i,  66,  "rapidum  Cretae  Oaxen,"  not  \jrith 
Ribbeck  " rapidum  cretae  " :  in  E..  2  he  declines  to  Otnlt 
vv.  32-34 :  in  E.  3,  no  he  still  reads,  "hand  metiiet,"  not 
(as Ribbeck)  "  hand  temnet "  :  in  G,  4,  62  he  retains  *'  jussos 
sapores."  as  against  Ribbeck*s  •'  tussos  "  :  ib.  400  he  reads 
"  frangentur,''  not  "  franguntur "  :  415  "  diffundit,'*  not 
**defundit":  vaAen,  1,396  he  altogether  declines,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  Ribbeck's  "capsos"  \  in  2,  616  he  still  .retains 
"  nimbo,"  of  which  more  below.  Only  once  in  the  Eclogues 
does  Forbiger  follow  Ribbeck  in  adopting  the  numerical 
division  of  the  lines  which,  under  the  name  of  oyji}*^  Ka-r 
api0/i6v,  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Ellis's  Catullus.  The 
one  exception  is  the  eighth  Eclogue,  where  Forbiger  has 
followed  not  Ribbeck's  arrangement  (which  appears  to  us 
the  best),  but  Gebauer's.  In  the  Georgics  it  appears  that 
Forbiger  mostly  approves  of  Ribbeck's  transpositions,  though 
as. a  rule  (exceptions  are  G.  3,  120-122,  4,  248  foil.)  he 
avoids  altering  his  text  to  suit  diem.  As  he  nowhere  men- 
tions, we  condude  that  he  had  not  when  writing  his  notes 
yet  come  across,  Conington's  criticisms  of  Ribbeck's 
Prolegomena  published  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  Virgil.  Conington's  mastery  of  the  literary  point  of 
view,  so  important  in  deaHng  with  a  poet  like  Virgil,  enabled 
him  to  show  that  in  most  cases  where  Ribbeck  proposes  a 
transposition  the  traditional  order  is  better  suited  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Virgil's  composition.  We  would  refer  in 
particular  to  Conington's  discussions  of  G,  2,  371  foil,  and 
4,  228  foil  (vol.  iil  p.  472-3),  as  striking  instances  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

The  main  body  and  the  general  character  of  the  com* 
mentary  remain  the  same  as  in  the  third  edition,  though  the 
editor  has  swelled  its  bulk  very  considerably  (in  the  second 
volume  by  some  130  pages)  by  the  mass  of  fresh  discussion 
and  illustration  introduced.  A  mere  commendation  of  its 
laborious  fulness  would  be  of  little  service  :  it  may  be  more 
useful  to  point  out  a  few  passages  in  which  further  illustration 
of  Virgil's  language  seems  still  possible. 

In  E.  4,  15  Virgil  says,  speaking  of  the  righteous  king  of 
his  prophecy,  "  Ille  deum  vitam  accipiet,  divisque  videbit 
Permixtos  herpas,  et  ipse  videbitur  illis  *' :  words  which  are 
generally  referred  to  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  when  men, 
according  to  Hesiod,  **  lived  like  gods,"^and  to  thfe  familiar 
intercoiurse  between  gods  and  men  supposed  by  the  Roman 
poets  (not  by  Hesiod)  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  golden 
age.  Virgil's  words  will  no  doubt  bear  this  simple  meaning  : 
but  the  phrase  "deum  vitam  accipere'*  is  hardly  aA  obvious 
equivalent  for  "  deorum  vitam  agtre^* :  nor,  when  we  consider 
that  Virgil  elsewhere  uses  the  simple  expression*,  "  frditur 
deorum  coUoquio,"  does  it  seem  natural  that  he  should;  have 
meant  no  more  than  this  by  the  remarkable.  Svqrds, 
"  divosque  videbit,"  &c  It  seems  to  us  possible  that  the 
language  of  the  whole  passage  is  adumbrated  fropa' the 
mysteries :  "  accipiet "  bein^  suggested  by  the  *  phrase 
"sacra  accipere,"  "to  be  initiated  mto  mysteries/  ^Vdetim 
vita".b^  the  popularnotion  (see  Plato  FhcUd^^  pp;  6y,'^8i) 
.  that  an  initiation  into  the  Eleusinia  was  an  introdiidiotPto 
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a  life  ^rith  the  gods,  and  "divosque  videbit,"  &c.,  to  the 
exhibition  of  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  Eleusinia.  Thus  "  deum  vitam 
accipiet "  will  mean  "  shall  be  initiated  into  the  life  of  the 
gods."  This  criticism  may  appear  far-fetched,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Virgil  chose  his  words  with  extraordinary 
care,  often  repeating  himself  with  little  or  no  variation  when 
the  language  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  perfect  expression  of 
his  thought,  and  hardly  ever,  in  important  matters,  using 
language  which  had  not  to  his  mind,  if  not  some  cherished 
association,  at  least  some  more  or  less  exquisite  justification. 

The  difficult  passage  G.  4,  290  foil,  where  Virgil  seems 
to  have  confused  his  geography  beyond  ordinary  poetical 
licence  or  conventionality  in  making  the  Nile  flow  from 
India  ("usque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis")  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  an  indication  of  the  popular  con- 
ceptions of  geography  afforded  by  Arrian  (6,  i),  according  to 
whom  Alexander,  on  first  seeing  crocodiles  on  the  Indus, 
concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  upper  course  of  the 
Nile.  Such  an  idea  could  not  have  been  possible,  had  not 
considerable  confusion  existed  at  the  time  in  the  popular 
imagination  as  to  the  limits  and  extent  of  Africa  and  Asia  : 
and  whether  the  popular  imagination  on  those  matters  was 
more  enlightened  in  the  time  of  Augustus  than  in  that  of 
Alexander  may  be  doubtful.  To  take  "  Indis "  of  the 
Aethiopians,  as  Forbiger  still  does,  would  not  be  necessary 
if  our  hypothesis  be  correct 

In  the  discussion  on  the  first  lines  of  the  Amdd  Forbiger 
might  have  added  that  the  words  "  Arma  virumque  cano  " 
are  found  scribbled  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  furnishing 
further  proof  that  they  were  the  first  words  of  the  poem.  It 
may  be  also  observed  here  (as  we  do  not  thmk  any  com- 
mentator has  remarked  it)  that  although  several  expressions 
in  the  opening  of  the  Aeneid  recall  the  opening  of  the 
Odyssey^  the  rhythm  and  general  structure  of  the  first  seven 
lines  of  the  Aeneid  (beginning  with  "  Arma  virumque  ")  arc 
taken  from  that  of  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  Iliad  \  and  that 
the  first  two  and  the  last  lines  of  the  seven  in  each  case  are, 
in  point  of  metre,  precisely  similar. 

In  I,  22  ("sic  volvere  Parcas"),  and  the  similar  passage 
3>  37S»  it  seems  possible  that  the  word  "  volvere"  was  sug- 
gested by  Kvklvleiv  in  Od.  8,  81,  totc  70^  pa  taiklvleio 
wTifiaroi  aftx"!  Tpuxri  t€  icat  Aavaoiat  A(09  /it^aKov  Bia  fiovXav. 

Several  passages  have  been  hitherto  passed  over  in 
which  the  narrative  of  the  first  Aeneid  recalls  passages  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Odyssey:  thus  Viigil's  "Sis  felix 
quaecumque"  is  Homer's  k\v01j  ii/of,  ori9  ical  {Aeu.  i, 
330,  Od.  5,  445)  where  also  Homer's  voWa  fiorfmrM  seems 
to  have  suggested  Virgil's  "nostrum  laborem.*'  Venus' 
"haiid  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore"  (i,  335)  is  like 

Ulysses'    ov    r^ap    if^tvf^e    ^ KBavaTOiaip    ioixa    (Od,    7,    2o8). 

"  Quisquis  es,  hand  credo,  invisus  caelestibus  auras  Vitalis 
carpis,  Tyriam  qui  adveneris  urbem"  (i,  387)  does  not  so 
much  suggest  Od.  3,  27  as  6,  240,  where  Nausicaa  says  ov 

vaviwv  adxifTi  Otwvy  ot  "OXvfiirov  ^ovoj   ^cu^kcco^  o^  utf^p 

iwifjucf^erai  iyriOdoiaiy,  The  grove  in  the  midst  of  Carthage 
{Aen.  I,  441)  is  suggested  by  the  a^^Mbv  akuo^  *A0jpff9  near 
the  city  of  the  Phaeacians,  Od.  6,  291. 

In  Aen,  i,  374  afler  "si  vacet  audire"  Forbiger  reads 
"  diem  Vesper  conponet,"  Conington  "conponaL"  Forbiger 
may  bt  right,  though  we  suspect  that  strict  grammar  is 
on  Conington's  side.  But  Forbiger  overstates  his  case 
when  he  speaks  of  "almost  all  MSS."  giving  "con- 
ponet " :  for  the  authority  of  the  two  important  uncials. 
Pal.  and  Rom.,  the  first  of  which  reads  originally  and  the 
second  without  any  alteration  "  conponat,"  is  surely  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  a  host  of  inferior  testimony.  Nor 
do  we  understand  how  Forbiger  can   appeal  to  Orelli's  I 


Cicero  as  giving  in  the  similar  passage,  Tusc,  5,  35,  102, 
"  dies  deficiet^  si  velim  paupertatis  causam  defendere."  In 
the  edition  of  Orelli  now  before  us  (1861^  Baiter  distinctly 
reads  deficiat  And  the  passage  from  Saleius  Bassus  quoted 
by  Forbiger  at  the  end  of  his  note  in  support  of  conpond 
("  Sed  prius  emenso  Titan  versetur  Olympo,  Quam  mea  tot 
laudes  decurrere  cznoxciaLpossint ")  surely  makes  very  strongly 
for  canfonat 

1,  599.  May  not  "exhaustos  casibus"  be  a  Viigilian 
inversion  for  "  exhaustis  casibus  "  ? 

2,  615-6.  "lam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas 
Insedit,  nimbo  effiilgens  et  Goiigone  saeva."  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  Forbiger  retains  "nimbo"  here,  in  spite  of  the 
preference  of  most  modem  scholars  for  "  limbo,"  the  variant 
mentioned  by  Servius.  Whence,  indeed,  could  "  nimbo  "  have 
come,  except  from  the  hand  oi  Virgil  ?  Forbiger  has, 
however,  hardly  done  justice  to  Conington's  opinion  diat 
Virgil  in  this  passage  meant  to  translate  //.  15,  308, 
where  Apollo  is  described!  as  elfievof  wfiouv  i/60cXi;i',  e^t 
d*  alr^iha  Oovpiv :  a  comparison  which,  if  correct  (and 
it  is  at  least  very  plausible),  shows  that  "saeva"  is  the 
abl.,  not  the  nom.  We  may  add  that  there  are  two 
passages  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been  hitherto  over- 
looked by  the  advocates  both  of  "  nimbus  "  and  "  limbus." 
The  first  is  //,  18,  203  folL,  where  Athetie  arms  Achilles 
with  the  aegis  and  crowns  his  head  with  a  cloud  from 
which  issues  a  blaze  of  flame :  the  second,  from  a  veiy 
different  poet  (Prudentius,  con/ra  Symmachum  2,  576^ 
makes  for  "  limbum " :  "  Nee  Paphiam  niveae  vexere 
columbae,  Cujus  inauratum  tremeret  gens  Persica  limbunu" 

3,  525.  "  Magnum  cratera  corona  Induit"  :  is  it  possible 
that  in  this  and  similar  passages  Virgil  was  mistranslating 

Homer's  avOe/iodtni  Xe^tfrt^  Od,  3,  440  ? 

6,  126.  "Facilis  descensus  Avemo":  the  nearest  Greek 
parallel  to  (perhaps  the  origin  of)  this  passage  seems  to  be 
Aeschylus  quoted  by  Plato  {Phaedo,  p.  108  a)  i<rn  ^  apa 

ij  vopeia  oifx  **f9  6  Kl<T')^vkov  T^Xc^o*  Xc^ci*  itcttvo^  fuv  <yap 
airX^v  Oifiov  (fnftriv  elf  AiSov  <f)€p€iv, 

6,  273  foil.  "  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primisque  in  faudbus 
Orci,"  &c.  Germanus  showed  that  Vii^l  was  here  thinking 
of  Zucr.  3,  65  foil  :  but  Virgil's  debt  to  the  third  book  of 
Lucretius  does  not  end  here.  Notice  Virgil's  "terribiles 
visu  formae,"  "luctus,"  "ultrices  curae,"  "morbi," 
"metus,"  "sopor,"  and  then  read  side  by  side  with  his 
description  Zucr.  (3,  459  foil.)  describing  the  diseases  of  the 
mind  :^- 

"  Hm  accedit  att  videamus,  corpus  ut  ipsam 
susdpere  inmanis  mcrbos  durumque  dolorem, 
sic  onimum  euros  acris  luciumque  metumque^ 

«  «  •  « 

interdumque  gravi  lethareo  fertur  in  altum 
aetemumque  soparem  oculis  nutaque  cadentL" 

Virgil,  more  suo^  personifies  where  Lucretius  employs 
abstract  expressions.  Now  if  we  are  right  in  comparing 
these  passages,  it  seems  to  follow,  as  was  suggested  some 
years  ago  by  a  reviewer  of  Conington's  second  volume,  that 
Virgil's  "  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor "  is  not  "  sleep "  but 
"  lethargy "  :  that  Seneca  so  understood  Virgil  seems  very 
probable  firom  the  description  of  Hades  in  the  Hercules 
Furens  (a  passage  modelled  in  every  line  upon  Virgil), 
where  we  read  (v.  690),  "  Taxo  imminente,  quam  tenent 
s^nis  Sopor,  Famesque  maesta  tabido  rictu  jacens,"  &c 
Forbiger  is  of  course  right  in  quoting  Hesiod,  ITuogony  758 : 
but  he  might  with  advantage  have  brought  but  more  deady 
that  Hesiod's  vttvo^  koi  Odvarov,  Beivol  Oeol^  have  their  abode 
in  the  underworld. 

6,  427.  "  Infantumque  animae  flentes  in  limine ^imo"  is 
explained  by  Conington  as  a  reference  to  the  Roman  habit 
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of  burying  new-bom  infants  "  in  suggrundis,"  under  the 
eaves  of  the  hduse  :  Forbiger  does  not  allude  to  this  inter- 
pretation, nor  does  he  fully  discuss  the  difficulty  of  the  line. 
It  may  perhaps  be  worth  noticing  that  the  ghost  in  Plautus' 
Mostdlaria  (2,  2,  67)  is  made  to  say,  "  Nam  me  Achenmtem 
recipere  Orcus  noluit,  Quia  prctemature  vita  careo!^  The 
infants  in  Virgil  are  indeed  allowed  to  cross  the  Styx  :  but 
they  do  not  get  further  than  the  threshold  of  Orcus.  Both 
the  |>assage  in  Plautiis  and  that  in  Virgil  seem  to  be  based 
on  a  notion  that  a  full  term  of  life  ended  by  a  natural  or 
honourable  or  happy  death  was  a  necessary  condition  for  a 
complete  admission  into  the  under-world.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  pursue  the  traces  of  this  notion  any  further  : 
but  its  existence  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  Virgirs  Hades  the  unjustly-condemned,  suicides,  and 
victims  of  unrequited  love  have  their  place  next  to  the  infants. 

6,  545.  "  Explebo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebris."  Mr. 
Long's  idea  that  "  numerum  '*  means  "  my  place  "  is  con- 
firmed by  Seneca  ad  Marciam  1 2,  3,  "  degenerem  aliquem 
et  numerum  tantum  nomenque  filii  expleturum  "  :  Forbiger 
seems  inclined  to  take  it  as  =  "  the  number  of  the  shades." 

A  passage  in  the  47  th  poem  of  Antipater  of  Sidon  will 
illustrate  "  Sed  Nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbra "  : 
he  says  there  of  Erinna  ovBe  fieXaivrj^  "Svkto^  vvo  aKieprf 
KtoXverai  irr^pv^u  It  is  curious  that  Lucretius  should  have 
translated  the  last  two  lines  of  the  same  poem. 

Before  bringing  this  notice  to  a  close  we  should  add  that 
the  book  is  disfigured  by  a  considerable  number  of  misprints, 
e,g,  rarum  for  ramum  in  5,  854.  It  is  inevitable  that  in 
such  a  mass  of  references  as  Forbiger  makes  a  point  of 
giving  there  should  be  some  inaccuracies  :  we  have  noticed 
the  following : — On  i,  264  Forbiger  quotes  6,  852  and 
8,  316  as  instances  of  "mores'*  used  for  " leges "  :  in  both 
places  Virgil  has  the  singular  of  mos :  the  further  reference 
to  8,  42  and  11,  708  we  cannot  understand.  On  i,  269 
"  annuos  orbes  "  is  quoted  from  5,  46  instead  of  "  annuus 
orbis.''  On  i,  499  Forbiger  remarks,  "Alibi  Vergilius 
syllabam  (primam  voc  Dianae)  ubique  corripit,  etiara 
Nominativo  xi.  582."  In  that  passage  ("  sola  contenta 
Diana")  "Diana"  is  the  abl.  On  2,  585  "  Calydona 
merentem  "  is  quoted  from  7,  307  as  if  "  merentem "  were 
equivalent  to  "  sontem  "  and  had  no  accusative  after  it :  the 
fiact  being  that  in  that  passage  "merentem"  governs 
"  scelus."  On  2,  273  a  reference  is  made  to  the  eighth 
book  of  Tacitus'  Histories.  On  6,  79  the  line  of  Varius 
"  Insultare  docet  campis  fingitque  morando "  is  quoted 
from  Macrobius  without  any  hint  as  to  its  real  author,  so 
that  an  uninformed  reader  would  suppose  it  had  been 
written  by  Macrobius  himself  On  6,  254  we  cannot  com- 
prehend what  Forbiger  means  by  saying  that  we  find 
semper  (with  a  long  final  syllable)  in  Lucretius  3,  2.  The 
word  semper  does  not  occur  in  that  line,  and  we  had  always 
supposed  that  Lucretius  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  himself 
such  a  licence. 

We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  appearance  of 
the  third  volume,  which  will  complete  the  commentary  on 
the  Aeneid.  H.  Nettleship. 
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shire woxds,  printed  in  178 1,  will  be  reprinted  shortly. 
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General  Literature. 


Alcestis.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
A  MUSICAL  English  novel  is  rare,  a  clever  English  musical 
novel  rarer  yet;  Alcestis  as  both  musical  and  clever  de- 
serves hearty  welcome.  Despite  more  than  a  reminiscence 
of  Consudo  in  general  tone,  choice  of  time  and  place,  and 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  heroine,  this  story  is 
fresh  and  original,  and  indicates  a  hand  vigorous  if  some- 
what untried.  German  life  and  German  music  being  the 
subject  matter,  it  is  natural  that  the  manner  of  German 
musical  romances  should  have  unconsciously  been  assumed 
by  the  author  of  Alcestis :  but  the  German  colour  reaches 
even  deeper  than  this ;  the  style  reads  like  a  spirited  trans- 
lation, the  sentimental  timbre,  the  picturesque  mode  of 
presenting  scenes  in  the  drama  are  thoroughly  German. 
However,  if  this  foreign  element  be  a  fault,  it  is  also  a 
charm,  and  imparts  a  certain  piquant  flavour  to  the  book. 

The  artistic  career,  speaking  now  of  music  and  the  drama, 
affords  much  more  material  for  a  powerful  novelist  than  is 
commonly  used  by  English  writers ;  possibly  because  the 
"artist"  is  a  product  not  wholly  understood  in  England, 
scarcely  one  of  those  natural  ^owths  of  the  soil  whose 
origin  and  development  are  well  known  and  classified. 
The  artist  as  evolved  out  of  the  brain  of  most  novel  writers 
among  us  (with  a  few  honourable  exceptions),  is  either  a 
delicate  being  fed  on  rose  leaves,  exercising  any  amount 
of  power  as  actor,  singer,  virtuoso,  by  some  false  prerogative 
without  need  of  work,  ever  ready  to  expand  seraphic  wings 
and  fly  out  of  sight  of  the  adoring  crowd  ;  or  else  a  rather 
coarse,  passionate  individual,  a  "woman-killer"  or  a  Circe, 
given  to  running  away  with  other  people's  property  in  the 
form  ot  husbands,  wives,  or  purses,  loud  talking,  brilliantly 
revolving  amid  glare  of  foot  lamps  and  acclaim  of  clapping 
palms.  The  author  oi  Alcestis  merits  gratitude  for  giving  us 
something  nearer  nature.  Josquin  Dorioz,  violinist  and 
composer,  Elisabetha  Vaara,  vocalist,  are,  thank  Heaven, 
healthy  man  and  woman,  neither  animals  nor  seraphs,  but 
human  creatures,  with  all  infirmities  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
yet  akin  to  the  gods  through  the  possession  of  a  divine 
genius,  sustained  by  loyal  labour  and  devotion  :  true  artists 
these — ^who  find  in  art  strength  for  sacrifice,  comfort  in 
trouble,  satisfaction  to  the  hunger  of  the  soul. 


The  plan  of  Alcestis  reveals  so  much  of  the  purpose  of 
the  book  that  I  will  without  apology  give  it  somewhat  in 
full.     Josquin  Dorioz,  n^  Gasparein,  son  of  French  artist 
mother  and  aristocratic  Viennese  father,  now  deprived  of 
,  both  parents,  escapes  from  the  house  of  bondage,  repre- 
sented by  the  famfly  mansion  in  Vienna,  and  fiddles  his 
way   to  freedom  and   North  Germany  on    the    precious 
Straduarius  inherited  from  his  mother.      Arriving  hungry 
but  aspiring  at  Dresden,  he  is  taken  under  the  protection 
of  Nodin,  buffo  tenor,  and  Elisabetha  Vaara,  herself  once 
rescued  from  beggary  by  Nodin  for  love  of  her  superb  voice. 
Elisabetha  and  Josquin  become  pupils  together  in  the  choir 
of  old  Adolphus  Hasse,  then  in  full  swing  of  glory  as  com- 
poser  of    the   severe   contrapuntal    school,  untainted    by 
romantic  heresy.      Elisabetha  pure,   "responsible,"  noble 
hearted  (very  like  our  old  friend  Consuelo),  ever  steadfast  to 
the  high  call  of  her  art,  becomes  a  polar  star  to  the  career 
of  Josquin,  who  is  the  fiery,  impulsive,  sensitively  attem- 
pered creature  to  be  expected  from  his   inheritance  of 
Viennese  and  French  blood.     To  Elisabetha,  to  the  ideal 
which  she  upholds  and  strives  after,  the  erratic  Josquin 
returns  out  of  the  temptations  of  popularity,  passion,  and 
pleasant  ease.     The  young  violinist  is  taken  up  by  Faustina 
Bordoni,  Hasse's  wife,  a  faded  star  of  operatic  celebrity, 
now  beneficently  shining  on  rising  lights;  through  success 
obtained  in  her  salons,  he  becomes  ^^iprotSgi  and  chamber 
musician  to  Count  von  Lichtenberg,  a  musical  dilettante  of 
the  first  water,  refined  to  the  verge  of  weakness,  blasi  of 
society,  politics,  religion,  a  seeker  in  art  of  the  "illusions  that 
shall  carry  him  through  the  prosaical  staleness  of  life."  The 
Count  has  a  niece,  Cdcile,  irresistible  in  loveliness,  before 
whom  the  heart  of  Josquin,  artist-like  responsive  to  beauty, 
melts    into  worship :    there   is    also  a  pale    abbd  named 
Para  lies,  who  writes  Greek  plays,  and  projects  under  the 
inspiration  of  Josquin's  violin  the  scheme  of  a  drama  with 
Elisabetha  as  heroine  and  Dorioz  as  composer.     Josquin, 
bound  with  gilded  fetters  of  elegant  conventionalities  and 
delicious    flirtation,    and    half    content    with    servitude, 
grinds   away  obediently  at  composition  and  performance, 
though  now  and  then  the  artist-conscience  rebels,  and  bids 
him   break  away  to  tread   again   the    "solitary  path   of 
genius,"    where     Elisabetha     beckons     upward.       When 
Dresden  is  beleaguered  by  Daun's  army,  Josquin  Dorioz  is 
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away  with  the  Lichtenbergs  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna ;  here  increasing  admiration  easily  won,  Ccicile 
growing  kind,  illusions  manifold  and  brightly  coloured 
threaten  to  sink  the  young  artist  into  the  mere  popular 
player :  his  creative  faculty,  the  jewel  of  his  genius,  dims, 
Elisat)etha  and  the  noble  artistic  career  shine  faintly  in  the 
background.  But  one  night  Gluck  is  in  Vienna,  the 
Orphms  and  Eurydice  is  given  at  the  opera  house.  Josquin, 
his  heart  in  his  ears,  feels  the  call  of  the  master ;  his  soul 
rises  up  to  meet  the  voice  which  summons  him — the  artist, 
to  fulfil  his  mission ;  in  the  flood  of  fresh,  strong  music  his 
soul  receives  baptism  into  renewed  effort  A  report  that 
Elisabetha  Vaara  is  playing  out  the  last  week  of  her  per- 
formance at  Dresden  in  one  of  Hasse's  operas,  gives 
Josquin  the  conclusive  impetus;  he  starts  for  Dresden  at 
once,  and  arrives  at  the  theatre  the  closing  night,  in  time  to 
see  the  friend  of  his  youth  triumphant  in  the  grand  result  of 
single'hea^rted  devotion  to  her  art. 

Now  comes  the  tragedy  of  our  story.  A  period  of  quiet 
work  and  progress  ensues,  in  which  the  artist  pair  work 
side  by  side ;  Josquin  organises  people's  concerts  of  good 
music  under  Elisabetha's  influence,  and  begins  to  work  at 
his  first  opera  "  Alcestis,"  for  which  Paradies  furnishes  the 
libretto,  and  in  which  the  Vaara  is  to  be  the  heroine.  The 
acceptance  of  the  opera  at  the  Dresden  theatre  will  lie  in 
tbe  hands  of  Hof-Intendant  Plauen,  for  old  Hasse,  now  out 
of  fashion,  can  do  nothing  for  his  pupil.  But  Plauen  is  in 
love  with  Elisaibetha,  and  sees  a  rival  in  the  composer  of 
"  Alcestis."  Renewed  love-passages  with  C^cile  von  Lichten- 
berg  end  in  bitter  disillusion  and  despair,  and  broken- 
hearted Josquin,  further  crushed  by  the  refusal  of  his  opera, 
collapses ;  the  sensitive  body  gives  way  under  the  strain  of 
mental  anguish.  At  this  crisis  Elisabetha,  whose  friendship 
has  been  troubled  by  jealousy  and  the  consciousness  of  un- 
rewarded love,  devotes  herself  to  her  prodigal.  She  buys 
the  acceptance  of  Josquin's  opera  with  the  sacrifice  of  her- 
self, and  privately  becomes  the  wife  of  the  Count  Plauen 
on  condition  of  the  immediate  performance  of  "  Alcestis  " 
and  concealment  of  her  marriage  till  Josquin  shall  have  left 
Dresden  for  Italy :  if  her  friend  is  to  die  he  shall  at  any 
rate  know  one  great  joy  first,  and  the  artist-soul  which  has 
been  bound  up  so  long  with  her  own  shall  achieve  reward. 
So  "Alcestis  "  is  performed,  and  Elisabetha,  throwing  out  her 
soul  into  the  part  which  has  for  her  an  awful  significance  of 
sacrifice,  crowns  love  with  thorns,  as  the  house  rings  with 
plaudits  for  the  happy  Josquin,  all  unconscious  of  the  price 
paid  for  his  triumph. 

The  motive  of  Alcestis  seems  to  be  the  aspiration  of  the 
true  artist  in  contest  with  circumstance  and  temptation 
after  a  life  harmonious  with  the  ideal  of  his  art :  a  life  in 
which  genius  shall  develope  uncramped  by  conventional 
taste  or  exigencies  of  a  struggle  for  bread  ;  in  which  joy 
and  pain  shall  be  as  golden  harpstrings  for  the  musician's 
fingers,  and  existence  another  word  for  devotion  and 
fniition.  But  the  artist  finds — what  Josquin  found;  a 
dilettante  world  in  love  with  itself,  ready  to  bid  Apollo 
turn  lacquey ;  or  what  Elisabetha  found  ;  a  suffering  world 
that  will  not  let  the  tender  woman-heart  satisfy  itself  with 
song.  This  leading  purpose  of  Alcestis^  if  I  read  it  aright, 
is  finely  brought  out ;  yet  the  plan  of  the  story  is  better  con- 
ceived than  managed  The  main  point  of  the  plot  is 
Josquin  as  composer  helped  to  the  success  of  his  supreme 
efibrt  by  that  sacrifice  of  Elisabetha,  to  which  even  the  title 
and  the  motto  point.  Yet  this  climax  is  hurriedly  brought 
about  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  a  quantity  of  detail  being 
compressed  into  the  previous  chapters  to  work  up  to  the 
grand  coup,  which  falls  a  little  flat  after  all  True  as  this 
management  may  be  to  the  natural  order  of  circumstance,  it 


is  artistically,  I  think,  a  mistake.  The  writer  has  like  the 
painter  to  bring  out  his  strongest  motive  even  at  sacrifice  of 
detail  and  surrounding;  to  exaggerate  gloom,  like  Rem- 
brandt, that  light  may  be  more  light ;  and  the  novel  writer, 
working  more  artistically  than  a  biographer  who  honestly 
records  the  succession  of  circumstances,  must  dwell  upon 
the  events  that  have  the  highest  spiritual  significance,  Uius 
presenting  the  story  of  a  life  as  it  would  lie  in  the  memory. 
Moreover  from  a  musical  point  of  view  Josquin  is  too  half- 
and-half  a  personage ;  he  hovers  between  composer  and 
virtuoso  with  an  indifiference  that  makes  the  character  ring 
false.  The  creative  spirit  is  always  master  in  an  artist  who 
possesses  the  divine  gift  in  any  high  degree,  and  the 
burning  desire  to  produce  some  great '  work  must  have 
shaped  and  coloured  Josquin  Dorioz'  life  much  more 
strongly  than  appears.  Possibly  the  author  of  Alcestis 
would  imply  that  absolute  freedom  and  sympathetic  sur- 
roundings are  indispensable  to  the  creative  spirit,  and  so 
makes  the  hero  feel  no  overpowering  impulse  to  produce, 
great  things  until  free  of  dilettante  patronage.  Yet  Haydn 
and  Mozart  wrote  divinely  while  in  court  service, 
although  bound  to  supply  their  due  share  of  what  Wagner 
aptly  calls  "  tafel-musik."  But  where  artistic  power  is  so 
abundantly  displayed  it  may  seem  captious  to  object  to 
such  finely  strained  failings.  If  the  author  of  Alcestis  betrays 
amateurship  it  is  of  the  best  culture  :  music  does  not  often 
obtain  so  competent  a  biographer. 

Space  is  barely  left  to  descant  upon  the  delightful  studies 
of  character,  quite  a  litde  gallery  of  portraiture,  or  the  fresh 
descriptions  of  Dresden,  which  serve  as  backgrounds  for 
the  dramatis  personae,  the  quaint  nooks  of  the  old  town,  the 
"  Boccaccio  gardens  "  of  the  villa,  or  the  perfumed  salons, 
like  Menzel's  pictures  of  Sans  Souci,  where  stately  ladies 
recline  resplendent  under  the  wax  lights,  and  Frederick 
supremely  pipes  among  his  fiddlers.  The  general  reader, 
on  whom  the  musical  motive  of  the  story  is  perhaps  wasted, 
will  yet  find  plenty  to  arrest  and  charm  in  Alcestis.  The 
best  compHment  to  the  author  may  be  to  express  the  hope 
of  seeing  more  work  from  the  same  hand  in  a  field  so  little 
exhausted  as  musical  romance.  A.  D.  Atkinson. 


Snoilsky'8  Poems.    [Sonnetier  af  Carl  Snoilsky^    Stockholm. 

We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  in  these  columns  to  regret 
the  poverty  of  original  Swedish  literature  in  our  own  time. 
The  struggle  of  modern  social  life  against  the  art  of  poetry 
has  nowhere  in  Europe  been  more  successful  than  in  the 
Sweden  of  the  last^  thirty  years.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
poetry  of  that  Qountry  has  never  risen  much  above  mediocre 
merit ;  that  there  has  always  been  something  provincial, 
something  local  in  its  character  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
had  a  consistent  history,  and  took  a  definite  national  fonn 
long  before  German  poetry,  for  instance,  had  emerged  out 
of  chaos.  Wherever  there  exists  a  perfected  language  with 
a  long  range  of  literary  traditions,  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  a  world-wide  writer  may  appear,  full-ftedged,  at  a 
moment's  notice.  No  doubt  Sweden  is  yet  to  have  its  great 
poet,  no  dilettante  like  Atterbom,  no  walking  gentleman 
like  Tegn^r,  not  even  an  inspired  minstrel  of  the  border  like 
Runeberg,  the  largest  poetical  figure  at  present  on  the 
Swedish  horizon,  but  some  one  like  Ohlenschlaeger  fifty 
years  ago,  or  the  Norwegian  Ibsen  now,  who  will  force  the 
literature  of  his  country  o^  the  attention  of  Europe  by  the 
sheer  power  of  individual  genius. 

Carl  Snoilsky,  let  it  be  confessed  at  once,  is  no  such 
gigantic  apparition.  He  n^ust  develop  in  a  startling  and 
quite  unexpected  manner  before  he  can  be  hailed  as  the 
poet  of  the  future.     But  this  thin  book  of  his,  a  mere 
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pamphlet  of  fifty  sonnets,  claims  our  attention  as  being  the 
very  best  poetical  work  that  we  have  met  with  among  recent 
Swedish  efforts.  Since  Runeberg  retired  and  the  last  spas- 
modic wails  of  the  Tegn^sian  school  died  away,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  those  opposite  types  have  occasionally  claimed 
the  public  ear.  For  some  years  B.  E.  Malmstrom  gave  out 
at  distant  intervals  those  charming  pseudo-classical  idyls 
that  presented  the  very  best  side  possible  of  the  Tegnfer  in- 
fluence. From  distant  Finland,  Zachris  Topelius,  pupil  and 
friend  of  Runeberg,  continued  the  style  of  his  master  with- 
out force  or  originality,  but  still  healthily  and  freshly.  It  is 
now  several  years  since  Malmstrom  died,  and  his  elaborately 
artificial  verse,  delicate  as  it  is,  will  fill  no  place  in  the 
history  of  poetry,  while  the  songs  of  Topelius  become,  year 
by  year,  more  and  more  out  of  sympathy  with  new  phases  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  may  be  that^Snoilsky  is  the  Malm- 
strom of  his  day  ;  at  all  events  there  is  an  intellectual  fresh- 
ness and  a  delicacy  of  workmanship  that  has  not  been  met 
with  in  Stockholm  since  the  days  of  Malmstrom.  In  the 
dearth  of  poets,  it  seems  that  by  force  of  these  sonnets  alone 
Snoilsky  must  rise  to  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 

These  poems  are  the  work  of  a  man,  presumably  young, 
who  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  intellectual  wave  of  his  day. 
They  are  surprisingly  modem,  and  realistic  to  the  point  of 
prosiness.  The  author's  aim — quite  a  new  6ne  for  a  Swede, 
by  the  way — is  to  take  a  subject  that  fills  public  attention  at 
the  moment,  and  to  clothe  it  with  Heinesque  pathos  and  a 
delicate  veil  of  verse,  and  set  it  up  as  a  poem.  Sometimes 
he  is  very  successful ;  sometimes  the  ugly  thing  is  too  strong 
for  him,  and  leers  out  unpleasantly  through  the  shadows  and 
the  point-lace.  For  instance,  there  are  four  sonnets  entitled 
La  Petroieusey  which  are  intended  to  convey  a  vivid  satirical 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  French  commune,  but  the  effect 
is  clumsy  and  tame.  These  four  sonnets,  too,  offer  a  good 
example  of  one  of  Carl  Snoilsky's  greatest  faults,  a  tendency 
to  enrich  the  Swedish  language  with  a  mass  of  foreign  words 
dragged  in  unchanged.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  unfortunate 
woman  is  addressed  as  Lutetia's  Venus,  and  a  little  lower 
down  we  get  such  rococo  forms  as  chassepot-kulan  zn^petro- 
Uum-effekt.  This  latter  barbarism  ends  a  sonnet,  truly  a 
flat  and  unprofitable  close. 

But  when  Carl  Snoilsky  condescends  to  write  pure  Swedish, 
and  to  undertake  subjects  of  a  genuinely  poetical  character, 
he  is  often  very  charming.  He  seems  to  have  read  contem- 
porary poetry  to  some  avail ;  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of 
Victor  Hugo's  influence,  and  he  is  a  direct  disciple  of 
Heine,  though  not  at  all  in  the  direction  of  the  latest 
German  writing.  Occasionally  we  ask  ourselves  if  he  has 
not  studied  Swinburne.  He  is  not  a  poet  of  strong  objec- 
tive tendencies,  but  rather  a  reflective  and  cultivated  man 
of  letters.  He  invites  us,  not  to  the  mountain-tops,  but 
into  his  park,  where  among  the  regular  avenues  and  close- 
shaven  lawns  we  find  flowers  from  southern  lands  and 
statues  half  hidden  in  the  leaves.  In  spite  of  all  his  would- 
be  realism  he  is  a  dreamer,  and  the  best  that  he  can  do  is  to 
show  us  a  cloud-reflection  of  the  great  battles  of  the  modem 
gods  of  thought.  He  sits  in  his  marble  portico,  with  the 
murmur  of  the  leaves  around  him,  and  the  birds  bring  him 
news  of  what  is  stirring  in  the  work-a-day  world.  This  is 
not  great  poetry,  but  it  has  delicate  and  valuable  qualities  of 
which  Sweden  may  be  proud.  We  hope  to  see  more  im- 
portant works  from  this  new  poet,  and  for  the  present  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  him.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
Mr.  J.  P.  White's  family  have  decided  to  publish  (J.  Russell 
Smith),  after  a  delay  of  five  years,  the  Lays  and  Legends  of  the 
English  Lake  Country^  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 


up  to  his  death  in  1868.  The  poems  recall  Scott  when  he  is 
least  animated  and  the  later  stiffer  manner  of  Wordsworth 
when  he  lusted  after  double  rhymes ;  still  there  are  some — e,g, 
" Pan  on  Kirkstone,"  and  "Laurels  on  Lingg  Moor"— not  with- 
out literary  value  ;  all  have  the  interest  which  results  from  the 
union  of  fervour,  clearness,  and  refinement.  This  refinement  is 
of  course  ^uite  compatible  with  the  absence  of  such  cultivation 
as  goes  with  critical  insight,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  lack 
in  the  voluminous  notes,  which  however  contain  some  inter- 
esting details  (especially  those  to  the  "  Church  in  the  Moun- 
tains ");  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  mere  genealogy, 
and,  though  this  is  not  the  writer's  fault,  it  is  too  apparent  that 
local  tradition  has  become  too  confused  and  incoherent  to  yield 
much  inspiration.  Still,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  book  is  one 
that  a  tourist  should  be  glad  to  find  in  a  Lake  Country  inn, 
and  perhaps  this  is  all  the  praise  the  author  would  have  desired. 


Mr.  Pearson  has  become  possessed,  under  circumstances 
which  are  not  explained,  of  the  original  MS.  of  Coleridge's 
Osorio,  rejected  by  Sheridan  in  1797,  and  **  preserved  from 
destruction  by  one  of  those  strange  and  unaccountable  fi  eaks 
of  chance  or  fortune  which  seem  little  short  of  miraculcus." 
Such  an  observation  piques  a  curiosity  which  it  might  have 
been  well  if  possible  to  gratify ;  it  might  have  been  well  also 
to  give  a  parallel  table  of  the  names  of  the  characters  in  the 
two  editions  of  the  play,  as  most  of  them  were  altered  when 
the  play  was  performea  in  1813  at  Drury  Lane  and  had  a  run 
of  twenty  nights  under  the  title  of  Remorse,  The  omission  at 
one  point  in  the  cottage  scene  of  the  second  act  has  led  the 
editor  himseflf  into  some  confusion,  where  he  says,  "  ZuUmez 
replaces  Maurice,  who  is  only  alluded  to."  Maurice,  "the 
heroic  Prince  of  Orange,"  is  "  alluded  to  "  in  both  forms  of 
the  scene,  though  he  is  only  named  in  the  later,  where  no  con- 
fusion could  arise  between  him  and  the  hero's  faithful  Moresco 
attendant,  who  was  named  Maurice  in  the  first  draught  of  the 
play.  Still  it  is  ungracious  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  has  given  us  means  of  instituting  a  very 
interesting  comparison  between  Coleridge's  work  in  1797  and 
his  work  in  1812. 

In  its  original  form,  Osorio,  like  Wordsworth's  Borderers, 
written  in  the  same  year,  manifestly  owes  its  inspiration  to 
Schiller's  Robbers,  though  Osorto  is  the  more  independent  and 
ingenious  work  of  the  two.  Indeed  it  is  less  absurd  and  more 
poetical  than  its  original ;  but  after  all  it  is  less  powerful ; 
moreover  the  naivete  and  simplicity  for  its  own  sake  in  which 
the  self-indulgence  of  Coleridge  at  one  time  out-heroded  the 
austerity  of  Wordsworth  make  the  diction  often  tame  and  once 
at  least  ridiculous.  Here  in  their  authentic  form  are  the 
famous  lines  about  "  dripping,'^  which  were  the  only  reason 
Sheridan  is  known  to  have  given  for  rejecting  the  play  he 
had  encouraged  Coleridge  to  write  : — 

"  Drip  !  drip !  drip !  drip !— in  such  a  place  as  this 
It  has  notning  else  to  do  but  drip !  drip !  drip ! 
I  wish  it  had  not  dripped  upon  my  torch." 

In  18 1 2  Coleridge  had  become  a  great  religious  philosopher, 
a  great  dramatic  philosopher ;  he  had  profited  by  the  plays  of 
Sciiiller's  manhood;  he  had  acquired  the  "  grand  style ^'  of  the 
English  theatre,  the  style  which  Lord  Lytton's  modesty  led 
him  to  think  had  expired  with  Sheridan  Knowles.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  additions  in  Remorse  are  more  important 
and  characteristic  than  the  omissions.  The  only  one  of  con- 
sequence beside  the  well-known  foster  mother's  tale  is  a 
spirited  but  incoherent  scene  where  the  inquisitor  is  captured, 
but  respited  until  Osorio  shall  have  been  first  despatched. 
In  the  published  play  there  are  important  additions  at  both 
ends,  intended  to  ajficher  a  spiritual  and  dramatic  purpose ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  inflated  writing,  meant  to  raise  the 
character  of  Teresa,  the  Christian  heroine,  who  is  pompously 
and  elaborately  withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the  incantation 
scene  ;  and  at  all  the  important  crises  of  the  play  the  writing 
becomes  more  laboured  and  emphatic,  and  perhaps  better 
suited  to  the  stage. 

The  Buda  Pest  Review  {Budapesti  Szemle),  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
4,  maintains  the  character  of  the  first  number  (see  Academy y 
vol.  iv.  p.  66).  A  large  proportion  of  the  space  is  given  up  to 
English,  French,  and  German  books  and  articles,  which  are 
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either  analysed  at  considerable  length  or  simply  translated  with 
but  slight  omissions.  Of  these  we  may  mention  Gregorovius* 
Gesckichte der  Stadt  Rotn^  Leroy  Beaulieu  on  Napoleon  III., 
Cherbuliez  on  Lessing,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Grote's 
Aristotle,  Among  the  poetical  contributions  are  what 
seems  a  successful  version  of  Bums'  Tarn  o^  Shanter  by  Arany 
and  a  translation  of  Tennyson's  Elaine  and  Ginevra  by  Szdsz. 
We  have  among  the  original  articles  a  review  of  Ddczi's  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  Faust,  in  which  extreme  violence  has  been  done 
to  the  genius  of  the  Hungarian  language,  the  translator  being 
in  fact  a  German,  who  presumes  too  much  on  a  supposed 
mastery  of  Hungarian.  Also  two  excellent  historical  contribu- 
tions, one  by  Pauler  (Gyula)  on  the  conspiracy  of  the  Palatine 
Wessel^nyi,  1666- 1667;  another  by  Szildgyi  (S^ndor)  on  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Turks  towards  Transylvania,  165  7-1686. 
The  notices  of  Hungarian  books  are  almost  uniformly  un- 
favourable ;  of  non-Hungarian  books  we  have  intelligent  and 
favourable  critiques  of  Sayous'  Histoire  des  Hongrois,  and  of 
Szaraniewicz'  Kritische  Blicke  in  die  Geschichte  der  Kar- 
pathen  Volker  and  Die  Hy^atios-Chronik  als  Quellen- 
Beitrag  zur  osterreichiscken  Geschichte, 

Professor  Fryxell  has  just  published  the  41st  part  of  his 
interminable  Studies  in  Swedish  History.  The  nrst  part  of 
this  celebrated  work  appeared  in  1823,  and  consequently  it  has 
taken  the  author  exactly  half  a  century  to  travel  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1770.  The  new  part  treats  of  the  in- 
trigues with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  internal  struggles 
between  the  Moss  and  Hatt  parties  at  court,  under  Adolphus 
Frederick  II.  (1765-1779)- 

The  eminent  Danish  antiquary,  Professor  Warsaae,  has  just 
brought  out  a  valuable  little  treatise,  Russlands  eg  det  skan- 
dinaviske  Nor  dens  Behyggelse  og  CBldste  Kultur/orholdy  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  earliest  culture  in  the  north 
of  Europe  came  originally  from  Asia  and  North  Africa,  and 
that  the  movement  of  civilization  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Stone  Age  has  taken  the  same  north-easterly  direction. 


We  have  received  what  is  announced  as  the  first  volume  of 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Tagebucher  of  Fr.  v.  Gentz,  edited 
by  Fraiilein  L.  Assing  from  the  Nachlass  of  Vamhagen  v. 
Ense.  It  only  differs  from  the  volume  published  twelve  years 
ago,  containing  the  very  interesting  journal  politique  kept 
by  the  author  m  1809  during  the  negotiations  after  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  by  the  addition  of  100  pp.  of  the  Diary  (also  in 
French)  kept  in  18 15  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  the  substance  of 
which  is  so  uninteresting  that  we  can  scarcely  regret  the 
destruction  of  the  original  MSS.  for  the  earlier  years,  or  ques- 
tion the  discretion  which  led  Gentz  to  resolve  on  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  whole.  What  is  now  first  printed  is  a  mere  list 
of  names  and  social  engagements  without  either  personal 
or  historical  interest. 


The  Nation  (Sep.  11)  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  ardour 
with  which  the  students  and  professors  of  the  '^  Anderson 
School  of  Natural  History,"  newly  located  on  the  island  of 
Penikese,  have  held  their  first  summer  session.  Besides  con- 
stant lectures  from  Prof.  Agassiz  and  other  able  volunteers, 
the  students  (who  are  of  both  sexes)  have  every  opportunity 
for  practical  work  and  independent  investigation  given  them 
by  the  dredging  expeditions  of  the  yacht,  lately  presented 
for  that  purpose  to  Prof.  Agassiz.  There  is  room,  we  should 
think,  for  an  institution  of  a  like  kind  on  the  English  coast. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Guida  del  Palatino,  compilata  da  C.  L.  Visconti  e  R.  A.  Lanciani. 

Roma.     1873. 

This  little  work  deserves  to  be  better  known  to  scholars' 
and  archaeologists  in  England  than  appears  to  be  the  case. 
Although  its  primary  object  is  to  serve  as  a  local  guide-book 
to  the  recent  excavations  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  yet  that  site 
is  so  important,  and  the  discoveries  made  there  of  late  years 


have  thrown  so  much  new  light  on  the  history  of  Rome, 
that  a  good  account  of  them  in  any  form  should  meet  with  im- 
mediate attention.  The  authors  are  two  of  the  best  local 
antiquaries  in  Rome.  The  Cavaliere  Visconti,  beside  his 
hereditary  claims  to  our  regard,  has  a  wide  reputation  ;  and 
Signor  Lanciani,  his  pupil  and  friend,  and  secretary  to  the 
Archaeological  Commission  of  the  Municipality  of  Rome, 
makes  it  his  duty  to  keep  constant  watch  over  all  excava- 
tions and  researches — a  duty  which  he  performs  con  amorc, 
with  remarkable  activity  and  zeal.  These  two  are  joint 
editors  of  the  Bullettino  delta  Commissione  Archealogica 
Municipale  {Academy,  vol  iv.,  p.  273). 

The  work  before  us  is  carefully  and  diligently  compiled 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  is  entitled  on  the  whole  to 
warm  praise.  It  has  only  one  drawback,  which  is  that  the 
authors  naturally  see  everything  through  the  coloured 
spectacles  of  the  local  "Roman  traditions,"  which  are 
merely  the  conjectures  of  learned  men  of  a  few  past  gene- 
rations, who  had  less  opportunity  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  than  we  now  have.  The  recent  excavations 
themselves  have  upset  many  old  opinions,  and  the  leading 
principle  of  the  modem  science  of  archaeology,  that  of 
choosing  historical  types  of  each  period,  and  comparing  the 
details  of  all  other  buildings  with  such  types,  has  upset 
several  others.  The  authors  before  us,  excellent  antiquaries 
as  they  are  in  many  respects,  have  not  yet  seen  this,  but 
can  only  run  in  the  old  grooves  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed :  still,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  work 
is  seriously  affected  by  this  failing,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
trustworthy  and  valuable  guide. 

They  begin  in  a  preliminary  advertisement  by  showing 
that  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  is  now  for  the  first  time 
restored  to  the  public  (>\ath  the  exception  of  the  part 
covered  by  the  monasteries,  which  are  not  as  yet  disturbed), 
and  to  point  out  how  much  has  been  done  on  that  ground 
since  1848.  In  that  year  the  court  of  Russia  began  at  the 
north-west  comer  by  purchasing  what  was  then  a  vineyard, 
called  the  Vigna  Nusiner,and  making  great  excavations  there, 
including  some  of  importance  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 
Though  the  search  for  statues,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
the  immediate  object  of  the  works,  was  unsuccessful,  the 
Baron  Visconti  saw  the  importance  of  the  excavations  for 
historical  purposes,  and  came  to  an  arrangement,  by  which 
he  gave  for  the  Russian  Museum  certain  duplicate  statues 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican  in  .exchange  for  the 
Vigna  Nusiner,  which  the  Russian  Government  was  glad  to 
be  rid  of. 

The  ground  ready  excavated  thus  became  the  property 
of  the  Pontifical  Govemment,  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  bought  another  adjacent  vineyard  called  the  Vigna 
Buttferoni,  formerly  known  as  the  "Vigna  del  Collegio 
Inglesi,"  and  the  (3rto  Roncioni  was  now  incorporated  with 
it.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Palatine  became  the  property  of  the  Pope,  and  were 
gradually  excavated.  In  i860  the  Famese  Gardens,  which 
occupied  about  half  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  were  purchased 
of  the  ex-King  of  Naples  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  Signor 
Rosa  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  worics.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  originally  undertaken  with 
the  same  object  as  the  Russian  Government  had  in  view, 
and  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  his  employd  was  aware  how 
thoroughly  the  ground  had  been  searched  for  statues  when 
the  Famese  Gardens  were  laid  out,  of  which  a  full  account 
was  published  by  Bianchini  in  1726.  The  great  museum 
of  Naples  is  full  of  statues  found  on  the  Pdatine  at  that 
time.  But  as  general  attention  had  now  been  drawn  to  the 
historical  importance  of  these  excavations,  they  were  con- 
tinued with  much  public  spirit  for  ten  years,  mainly,  how- 
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ever,  with  the  object  above  mentioned.  A  museum  was 
built  on  the  Palatine  to  secure  such  of  the  antiquities  found 
as  were  not  worth  sending  to  Paris;  and  other  objects 
were  brought  to  the  Palatine  by  Signor  Rosa,  such  as 
sculptured  sarcophagi,  &c.,  to  fonn  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
museum  there. 

These  excavations  brought  to  light  some  palaces  of  the 
Caesars,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  Kings,  which  had 
been  used  as  foundations  for  thena-  To  these  palaces, 
belonging  to  different  periods,  names  are  given  not  always 
very  happily ;  some  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  change, 
and  others  are  still  erroneous.  It  is  now  evident  that  these 
palaces  were  great  public  works,  carried  on  systeniatically 
during  three  centuries  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  only 
called  after  the  emperor  in  whose  time  each  part  was  built 
The  Emperor  Nerva  had  them  inscribed  with  the  words 
AEDES  PUBLICAE.  What  is  called  "the  Palace  of 
Tiberius  "  is  really  of  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Rt^a  of  the  Kings ;  the  true  Palace  of 
Tiberius  is  on  the  west  side  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The 
"  Palace  of  Caligula"  is  set  down  at  the  top  of  the  Palatine, 
near  that  of  Hadrian,  and  yet  we  are  distinctly  told  by  con- 
temporary authority  (Suetonius,  Caligula^  c.  2  2 )  that  it  was  at  the 
bottom,  near  the  Forum  Komanum,  and  that  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Forum,  was 
used  as  a  vestibule  to  it :  indeed,  there  are  considerable  remains 
of  it  joining  on  to  that  temple,  together  with  part  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Forum.  What  is  called  the  "Palace  of  Augustus" 
(under  the  Villa  Mills)  is  not  of  the  Augustan  period,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  great  public  building  of  the  time  of  Domitian.  This 
is  cleariy  shown  by  reference  to  the  plan,  and  by  the  &ct  that 
brick  stamps  of  Domirian  were  found  in  the  walls  by  Nibby. 
What  is  called  "  the  House  of  the  Father  of  Tiberius  "  is 
really  the  house  of  Hortensius  purchased  by  Augustus,  with 
the  additions  made  to  it  by  order  of  the  Senate,  as  recorded 
by  Suetonius  {Odavianus^  c.  72),  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  liii.  c.  16), 
and  in  this  part,  which  w^  built  for  state  apartments,  the 
beautiftd  frescoes  were  found.  The  great  oval  reservoir 
belonging  to  it,  miscalled  a  piscina^  is  not  a  filtering- 
place,  but  a  large  cistern,  such  as  Frontinus  called  a  "  Cas- 
tellum  Aquae.*'  There  are  no  buildings  of  the  time  of  Nero 
on  this  part  of  the  hill,  but  his  Golden  House  extended  to 
that  part  of  the  Palatine  called  the  Velia,  and  there  are 
remains  of  it  near  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The  palaces 
at  the  south  end,  with  the  Stadium,  are  chiefly  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the  third  century.  Further 
details  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  without  the  plan 
attached  to  this  work,  which,  though  better  than  that  pub- 
lished in  photography  by  Signor  Rosa,  is  not  altogether  so 
satisfactory  as  some  others  we  have  seen.  The  work,  in 
this  quarter,  however,  is  still  going  on  so  rapidly  that  any 
plan  soon  becomes  obsolete. 

These  excavations  and  researches,  which  are  certainly  the 
most  important  hitherto  undertaken,  are  chiefly  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  Hill.  The  foundations  of  the  round  temple  of  the 
Vestar  Virgins  have  just  been  discovered  at  this  comer 
in  front  of  S.  Maria  liberatrice. 

John  Henry  Parker. 


NOTES  ON  ART, 

A  statue  of  our  great  English  potter  Thomas  Wedgewood  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  Institute  at  Burslem.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  a  letter  received  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue,  tells  us  that  '^observation  and  reflection ''  have  led 
him  to  regard  Wedgewood  ''as  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
individual  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce  taken  from  the 


earliest  ages/'  Seldom  indeed  have  the  interests  of  art  and 
trade  been  so  successfully  united  as  by  him.  Miss  Meteyard, 
his  admirers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  about  to  publish  another 
volume  of  autotype  reproductions  from  his  choicer  and  rarer 
works  mostly  in  the  collections  of  Dr.  Sibson,  Mr.  Roger  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Bowker. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  states  that  the  Russian 
Government  has  determined  to  establish  schools  of  design  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Russia,  with  the  view  of  spreading 
the  advantages  of  an  artistic  education  and  developing  an  artistic 
taste  among  the  artisan  classes.  These  schools  are  to  be  founded 
by  the  municii)alities,  merchant  corporations,  and  artistic  so- 
cieties of  Russia,  but  when  necessary  the  Government  will 
materially  assist  in  their  foundation,  besides  according  them  an 
annual  grant.  The  classes  are  to  be  open  free  to  pupils  of  every 
age  and  condition  who  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  special 
classes  will  be  established  for  girls.  The  pupils  will  be  fur- 
nished with  all  the  materials  necessary  for  their  study  at  the 
lowest  possible  charge,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  even 
this  payment  will  be  remitted.  The  schools,  wherever  it  i 
practicable,  will  be  annexed  to  some  art  museum  or  permanent 
exhibition  of  artistic  models,  and  each  pupil  will  be  allowed 
not  only  to  visit  the  museums,  but  to  copy  the  works  they 
contain.  Thus  we  see  that  the  example  set  by  South  Kensing- 
ton is  being  followed  even  in  Russia. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Faraday,  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens 
from  the  well-known  photograph  by  Watkins,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  subscribers  to  Nature  with  the  number  for 
September  i8th.  It  is  further  promised  that  this  shall  be  only 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  portraits  of  scientific  worthies  issued 
in  connection  with  that  journal. 

Admirers  and  critics  of  the  works  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Venetian  painters,  Paolo  Veronese,  will  find  in  the  number  of 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  for  Sept.  ist  a  critical  history 
and  description  of  some  frescoes  by  him  in  the  Villa  Barbaro, 
near  Venice.  These  frescoes  have  hitherto  attracted  little 
notice,  but  they  have  been  recently  carefully  cleaned  by  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  Villa,  Signor  Angelo  Giacomelli,  and 
according  to  the  critic  of  the  Revue  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  Veronese's  finest  decorative  works.  The  most  import- 
ant is  a  representation  of  Olympus,  with  figures  of  colossal 
size.  Strange  to  say  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  this  painting 
are  not  partaking  of  any  sumptuous  repast,  such  as  Veronese 
usually  loved  to  offer  to  his  characters,  whether  mythological, 
angelic  or  divine.  Not  even  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  is  present  to  pour  out  draughts  of  nectar  for 
the  thirsty  immortals. 

Besides  this  grand  fresco  of  Olympus,  there  are  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Villa  eight  allegorical  figures  by  Veronese,  which 
are  highly  praised  for  their  nobility  of  form,  freshness  of  colour, 
and  fine  decorative  effect. 


The  colossal  figure  of  Germania  surmounting  the  Column  of 
Victory  recently  unveiled  at  Berlin  in  commemoration  of  the 
battleof  Sedan  was  modelled  by  Herman  Schies,  of  Wiesbaden. 
The  artist  has  represented  Germania  as  a  winged  female  figure, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  the  laurel  crown  of  victory  and  in  her  left 
the  German  banner  with  the  eagle  and  iron  cross.  The  figure 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  grey  sandstone,  at  the  comers  of  which 
are  German  eagles  watching  over  French  trophies.  The  names 
of  the  four  principal  battles  of  the  late  war — Weissenburg, 
Worth,  Sedan,  and  Paris — are  written  beneath,  and  on  the  base 
of  the  pedestal  is  a  long  inscription,  besides  the  names  of  more 
than  400  of  the  Nassau  infantry  who  fell  fighting  for  their 
country.  Herman  Schies  was  a  pupil  of  Hopfgarten  in 
Wiesbaden,  and  afterwards  of  Drake  in  Berlin.  His  fine  figure 
of  Germania  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirchheimbolanden,  in  the 
Palatinate,  has  been  much  extolled  by  German  critics,  and  no 
doubt  led  to  his  being  chosen  as  the  sculptor  of  the  great  national 
memorial  at  Berlin.  He  has  also,  it  is  said,  received  a  com- 
mission for  another  Germania  to  be  set  up  at  Saarbriicken, 

The  Portfolio  for  September  is  enriched  by  a  charming  little 
etching  by  G.  Greux  from  a  picture  by  Theodore  Rousseau. 
The  soft  brilliancy  of  execution  and  the  warmth  of  colour  in 
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this  small  plate  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  It  was  courageous 
of  P.  G.  Hamerton,  admirable  etcher  though  he  be,  to  place  an 
etching  of  his  own  beneath  it.  An  article  by  F.  W.  Burton  on  the 
Castellani  Collection  in  the  British  Museum  is  of  much  use 
in  calling  attention  to  the  inestimable  value  of  some  of  the  early 
Greek  sculptures  in  that  collection.  The  large  female  head  in 
bronze,  the  "presiding  divinity  of  the  whole,"  Mr.  Burton 
considers  to  "stand  quite  peerless  amongst  the  treasures  of 
Hellenic  art  at  present  extant." 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Julius  Meyer's  seemingly  exhaustive  treatise 
on  Antonio  AUegri  da  Correggio  originally  published  in  the 
AUgemeines  Kunstler-lexicon,  and  afterwards  printed  in  a 
separate  form,  another  memoir  of  the  painter  has  been  recently 
put  forth  by  the  Chevalier  Quirino  Bigi  which,  says  the 
Architect^  contains  some  new  facts  that  entirely  contradict  all 
our  recently  gained  knowledge  concerning  Correggfio  and  his 
circumstances.  These  facts  have,  we  are  told,  been  derived 
from  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Correggio  and  Parma  ; 
but  these  archives  had  been  well  searched  before  Dr.  Meyer 
wrote,  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  have  since  then 
yielded  any  very  abundant  harvest  of  new  material. 

The  town  councillors  of  Liineburg  propose  to  sell  the  whole 
of  the  valuable  and  ancient  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  town, 
which  includes  work  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  artists  of 
note  ;  one  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  collection  has 
been  declined,  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  larger  bids  <o  come 
from  England. 
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Theology. 

Rational  Theoloiry  and  Chrietian  Phlloeophy  in  Wngland  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Byjohn  TuUoch,  D.D.  2  vols.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1872. 

For  varied  and  intense  interest  no  past  century  of  English  his- 
tory can  compare  with  the  seventeenth.  The  politician,  the 
theologian,  and  the  philosopher  alike  lookback  to  it  as  a  period 
of  all-important  revolution  and  change ;  and  in  these  ti^'O 
volumes  Dr.  Tulloch  has  given  us  a  study  of  one  of  its  most 
significant  phases — a  phase,  the  close  resemblance  of  which 
to  our  modem  Broad  Churchism  must,  as  he  observes, 
"  strike  every  attentive  reader."  "  The  highest  movement  of 
Christian  thought,"  as  Dr.  TuUpch  characterises  it,  in  that 


stirring  theological  era,  was  neither  Anglican  nor  Puritan  in 
its  sympathies,  and  consequently  neither  Anglican  nor 
Puritan  writers  have  vouchsafed  it  much  attention.  In  an 
age  of  the  fiercest  religious  controversy  it  was  anti-polemical 
in  its  spirit  Its  cause  was  pleaded  rather  firom  the  study 
than  the  pulpit.  And  at  a  time  when  Owen,  Baxter,  and 
other  divines  of  the  Puritan  school  were  filling  the  land  with 
folios  and  quartos,  the  calmer  thinkers  to  whom  we  are  here 
introduced — ^whose  more  sparing  utterance  claims  compara- 
tively so  modest  an  allotment  on  the  library  shelf— were 
conceiving  in  a  higher  atmosphere  of  thought  works  in 
which  a  generation  increasingly  weary  and  neglectful  of 
controversial  divinity,  may  find  a  literature  at  once  rational, 
philosophical,  and  Christian. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  group  of  "Liberal 
Churchmen" — comprising  Lord  Falkland,  John  Hales  of 
Eton,  Chillingworth,Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Stillingfleet  Two 
introductory  chapters — the  first  on  the  Spirit  of  Rational 
Inquiry  in  Protestantism,  the  second  on  Religious  Opinion 
in  England  from  the  Reformation — put  us  in  possession  of 
the  author's  standpoint,  and  of  his  estimate  of  the  relation 
of  his  subject  to  preceding  experiences  in  the  Church's 
history.  The  generous  and  cultured  spirit  in  which  the 
Reformation  took  its  rise  died  out,  accordling  to  Dr.  Tulloch, 
under  the  "unhappy  influence"  of  Luther  and  Calvin; 
dogmas  and  confessions  multiplied,  but  inquiry  came  to  a 
standstill,  "  arrested  by  the  necessities  of  the  age."  A  rigid 
Augustiniantsm  was  inculcated  at  the  continental  seats  of 
learning,  firom  Louvain  to  Geneva;  and  in  Germany  a 
noble  theological  activity  degenerated  into  frivolous  dialec- 
tical discussions  that  recalled  the  puerilities  of  the  old 
scholasticism.  From  this  state  of  things  Arminianism  only 
represented  an  inevitable  reaction,  and  it  is  to  the  influence 
of  Arminius,  together  (though  in  a  very  secondary  degree) 
with  that  of  Hooker's  EccUsiastical  Polity^  that  Dr.  Tulloch 
traces  in  "all  the  subsequent  development  of  Protestantism  " 
"a  nobler  and  more  comprehensive  thoughtfiilness  and 
freshening  life."  Without  here  calling  in  question  the 
general  accuracy  of  this  representation,  we  must  nevertheless 
demur  to  the  statement  that  "historical  criticism  in  the 
modem  sense  took  its  rise  in  the  Arminian  school."  The 
honour  of  initiating  the  historical  method  in  relation  to 
biblical  studies  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Erasmus,  whose 
claims  to  this  distinction  have  been  lucidly  pointed  out  in 
a  volume  to  which  Dr.  Tulloch  more  than  once  refers — 
Mr.  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers.  Again,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  reconcile  the  statement  respecting  Tyndale,  at  p.  40, 
that  "he  showed  himself  in  his  .doctrinal  conclusions  inde- 
pendent of  Augustinianism,"  with  the  assertion  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  that  "  his  leanings  were  Augustinian,  even  of  a 
somewhat  strong  type."  The  fact  really  being,  that  Tyn- 
dale, whose  doctrinal  views  were  for  the  most  part  an  echo 
of  those  of  Luther,  was  an  Augustinian  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced character. 

The  sketch  of  Lucius  Ca^y,  Lord  Falkland,  known  to 
many  only  as  the  high-minded  and  moderate  politician,  is 
interesting  as  exhibiting  him  in  another  light,  as  the  centre 
of  a  distinguished  literary  circle,  and  held  by  them  in  such 
esteem  that  in  Cowley's  eulogistic  language, — 

** learning  would  rather  choose, 

Her  Bodley  or  her  Vatican  to  lose." 

Dr.  Tulloch  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
honour  of  educating  Falkland  belongs  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  not  to  the  foundation  of  the  same  name  at 
Oxford ;  from  Mr.  Forster's  theory,  that  Falkland  was  privy 
to  the  arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  he  altogether  dissents  ; 
and  in  the  more  important  question  of  his  political  consis- 
tency,  shows  that  he  throughout  pursued  an  unvarying 
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middle  course  between  the  demands  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  aggressions  of  Anglicanism.  Falkland  was  a  liberal 
Churchman,  and,  bom  out  of  due  time,  fell  the  "  martyr  of 
moderation."  The  sketch  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  his 
Discourse  of  the  InfallibUity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
Falkland  needs  no  higher  eulogium  than  that  which  describes 
him  as  one  who,  while  "shrinking  from  revolution  in  Church 
or  State,  would  have  liberalised  both,  in  a  truer  and  nobler 
sense  than  his  contemporary  revolutionists,  ecclesiastical 
or  political." 

Not  less  a  "  martyr  of  moderation,"  though  in  a  different 
fashion,  was  John  Hales  of  Eton,  for  whose  abilities  and 
learning  Bishop  Pearson  always  professed  such  enthusiastic 
admiration,  the  coadjutor  of  Savile  in  his  learned  labours,  and 
author  of  the  famous  tract  On  Schism.  In  the  capacity  of  chap- 
lain to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Hales  was  present  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  his  letters  furnish  perhaps  the  best  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  assembly,  to  which  Dr. 
Tulloch  accordingly  devotes  a  large  amount  of  notice.  It 
seems  unquestionable  that  the  Remonstrants  on  that  occa- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  their 
leader  Episcopius,  were  most  unfairly  used.  Hales,  shocked 
and  pained  beyond  measure  at  what  he  witnessed,  then  and 
there,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  bade  John  Calvin  good 
night,"  though,  according  to  Dr.  Tulloch,  he  did  not  "  say 
good  morning  to  Arminius."  For  the  charge  of  Socinian- 
ism,  brought  against  him  by  Aubrey,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  foundation  whatever.  Amid  the  uproar  of  con- 
tending parties.  Hales  was  a  dispassionate  seeker  after 
truth.  "  For  this,*'  he  said,  "  I  have  forsaken  all  hopes,  all 
friends,  all  desires."  His  heroism  met  with  the  usual  reward. 
When  the  Revolution  came  he  was  driven  from  his  residence 
at  Eton  College  and  from  his  canonry  at  Windsor ;  his 
poverty  compelled  him  to  part  even  with  his  library ;  and 
he  died  at  Eton,  in  the  house  of  a  widow,  whose  husband 
had  been  his  servant,  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  ''A 
Churchman  without  narrowness ;  a  friend  of  authority,  who 
must  yet  have  hated  in  his  heart  and  deeply  felt  the  folly 
of  Laud's  tyranny." 

The  sketch  of  Chillingworth  is  singularly  interesting,  and 
the  criticism  on  the  Reli^on  of  Protestants  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  best  account  of  the  work  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is  no  slight  testimony  to  the  real  candour  and  honesty  of 
the  book,  that  though  undisguisedly  hostile  to  the  theories 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  was  formally  buried,  at  the  same 
time  as  its  author,  with  a  series  of  Puritan  anathemas  that 
might  compare  in  spirit,  if  not  in  length,  with  the  immortal 
curse  of  Bishop  Emulphus. 

The  relation  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Stillingfleet, 
who  come  next,  stand  to  the  Liberal  party,  is  characterised 
by  Dr.  Tulloch  as  "  peculiar."  Both  contributed  by  a  single 
important  work — the  former  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying^ 
the  latter  in  the  Irenicum — to  the  advancement  of  a  move- 
ment with  which  "  neither  their  special  reputation  nor  the 
prevailing  character  of  their  theological  activity  has  identi- 
fied them." 

In  the  second  volume — which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
Cambridge  Platonists — the  subject-matter  has  necessitated 
both  deeper  research  and  severer  thinking  \  "  the  rational 
spirit,"  as  the  writer  says,  "  broadened,  and  took  to  itself 
larger  intellectual  elements.  It  extended  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  Church,  into  the  whole  region  of  spiritual  thought  and 
philosophy."  Unlike  Hales,  Chillingworth,  and  Taylor,  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  were  men  who  came  from  the  Puritan 
side,  and  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  More,  educated  at 
the  new  Puritan  foundation  of  Emmanuel, — Emmanuel, 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  outnumbered  St  John's,  and 
both  in  numbers  and  reputation  was  little  inferior  to  Trinity. 


In  the  introductory  chapter,  on  the  Historical  Position  of 
the  Cambridge  School,  Dr.  Tulloch  assigns  as  the  chief 
causes  of  this  remarkable  movement,  the  reaction  that  set 
in  after  the  great  Calvinistic  triumph  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly, — ^the  philosophic  speculation  of  the  age,  Baconian 
as  well  as  Cartesian, — the  renewed  study  of  Plato  and  the 
Neo-Platonists, — ^and  the  instinctive    protest    evoked  by 
Hobbes'  strange  apotheosis  of  external  law  as  the  sole  and 
ultimate  standard  of  morality.     Of  the  new  school,  Which- 
cote,  provost  of  King's — an  appointment  made  when  the 
Puritans  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  seeking  to  remodel 
the  university  after  their  own  mind — seems  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder.     A  man  of  no  great  erudition,  but 
of  considerable  powers  of  thought,  wise,  and  broad-minded,  he 
exercised  as  afternoon  lecturer  at  Trinity  Church,  at  a  time 
when  sermons  ranked  somewhat  higher  in  the  general  esti- 
mation, a  singular    influence  over  the    more  thoughtful 
younger  members  of  the  university.     It  is  evident  however 
that  Whichcote,  like  many  other  men  of  note  in  their  day, 
was  largely  indebted  for  his  popularity  to  some  charm  of 
personal  influence  and  manner  which  his  writings  could  not 
transmit.     So  far  at  least  as  his  extant  performances  enable 
us  to  judge,  he  possessed  rather  a  fine  appreciation  of  high 
thought  than  original  power.     His  sermons,  as  known  to  us, 
seem  to  be  estimated  by  Dr.  Tulloch  somewhat  above  their 
deserts  ;  his  correspondence  with  his  old  college  tutor,  Tuck- 
ney,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  novel  doctrines  in 
the  pulpit,  and  from  which  we  have  here  copious  extracts, 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  dull ;  and  the  "  Aphorisms,"  where 
not  evidently  an  echo  of  preceding  thinkers,  are  sensible 
rather  than  brilliant     If  indeed  the  sentiment  quoted  on  p. 
103, — that  "  God  will  not  reject  malign  dispositions  which 
will  not  be  altered  and  subdued  to  the  temper  of  heaven," — 
is  correctly  given,  it  certainly  seems  no  very  favourable 
specimen  of  his  expansive  tolerance. 

The  genius  of  this  Cambridge  band  was  probably  John 
Smith  of  Queens'  (not  Queen's,  as  it  is  here  printed),  a 
thinker  "dead  ere  his  prime."  With  greater  originality 
than  Cudworth,  and  less  eccentricity  than  More,  he  left 
behind  him  nothing  but  "  Discourses,"  delivered  in  the 
college  chapel — a  volume  however  which  attests  the  pos- 
session of  powers  of  a  very  uncommon  order;  and  Dr. 
Tulloch  scarcely  exaggerates  their  merits  in  saying  that  "  an 
ineffable  light  of  spiritual  genius  shines  in  them  all." 
"  Powerful  and  massive  in  argument,  they  are,"  he  adds, 
"  everywhere  informed  by  a  divine  insight  which  transcends 
argument.  Calmly  and  closely  reasoned,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  inspired.  The  breath  of  a  higher,  diviner  reason 
animates  them  all." 

Cudworth  and  More  follow  next  Dr.  Tulloch  does  not 
appear  to  have  consulted  the  impublished  manuscripts  of 
the  former  at  the  British  Museum,  but  those  whose  leisure 
does  not  admit  of  their  attempting  the  perusal  of  the  Intel- 
lectual System  of  the  Universe,  will  here  find  an  admirable 
criticism  of  that  imposing  torso.  The  argument  is  still  that 
which  theologians  will  perhaps  always  prefer  as  the  most 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  inferences  that  are  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  Darwinian  theory. 

To  the  estimate  of  Henry  More,  the  poet  and  enthusiast 
rather  than  the  philosopher,  no  exception  can  be  taken, 
unless  indeed  we  are  inclined  to  accuse  Dr.  Tulloch  of  too 
respectful  a  treatment  of  the  mystic  extravagances  of  the 
recluse  of  Christ's  College.  His  statement  however  that 
More  "  nowhere  discusses  or  shows  any  interest  in  the 
doctrinal  differences  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,"  is  not 
quite  correct ;  for  we  find  in  the  edition  of  More's  Theo- 
logical Works,  published  1708,  that  he  is  at  some  pains  to 
propound  a  niedia  via  between  the  two  doctrines,  and  plainly 
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expresses  his  belief  "  that  whosoever  is  damned,  it  is  long 
of  himself." 

Another  brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  minor  lights  of 
the  school,  among  whom  Culverwel,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Light  of  Nature,  arrests  the  attention  as  a  vigorous  repu- 
diator  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  and  this,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  in  apparently  entire  independence  of 
Hobbes — whose  Leviathan  came  out  only  one  year  earlier 
— and  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Locke's 
Essay.  In  the  concluding  chapter  the  position  of  these 
illustrious  thinkers,  in  relation  to  Church  policy,  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  of  modem  Dissent ; — **  the  latter," 
says  Dr.TuUoch,  "  by  the  pressure  of  its  special  dogmatisms 
crushes  all  further  spirit  of  Christian  inquiry,  and,  within  its 
own  pale,  or  as  far  as  it  can,  all  freedom  of  thought ; "  the 
theory  advocated  by  the  former  was  that  of  a  Church  that 
"had  no  final  element  of  control  except  the  collective 
national  will." 

On  reviewing  in  the  aggregate  the  characteristics  of  this 
party,  it  may  be  said  that  its  main  significance  lay  in  the 
protest  which,  in  theology  yet  more  than  in  philosophy,  it 
asserted  against  the  developments  of  medisevalism.  The 
ancient  symbols  and  confessions,  in  their  opinion,  "  had  no 
other  design  but  to  testify,  not  what  was  to  he  believed,  but 
what  the  authors  of  them  themselves  believed."  Chilling- 
worth  himself  declared  that,  in  subscribing  the  articles  of 
the  Church,  he  intended  nothing  more  than  "  a  general 
approval  of  her  doctrine," — he  accepted  them  as  "  articles 
of  peace."  To  the  mediaeval .  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
general  councils,  a  belief  in  which  even  Luther  so  largely 
shared,  both  John  Hales  and  Jeremy  Taylor  gave  scarcely 
more  countenance  than  Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  Falk- 
land, from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  warmly 
defending  the  institution  of  the  episcopal  order,  distinctly 
repudiated  all  notion  of  their  existing  jure  divino.  Cud- 
worth,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  merely 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  but  regards  the 
rite  as  non-sacrificial  and  simply  commemorative. 

On  the  present  value  of  the  literature  bequeathed  us  by 
this  school  it  would  be  unwise  to  insist  too  strongly.  Many 
of  their  views  have  been  urged  with  a  sounder  erudition, 
and  far  more  effectively,  by  the  modern  representatives  of 
the  movement ;  many  of  them  have  been  definitely  aban- 
doned. But  the  appearance  of  such  a  school,  in  such  an 
age,  is  a  very  interesting  and  noteworthy  phenomenon 
indeed,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  historical  relations 
becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
But  here  Dr.  TuUoch's  treatment  appears,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  defective,  inasmuch  as  he  has  either  passed  over 
with  insufficient  notice  or  has  altogether  neglected  certain 
factors  in  this  notable  development  of  free  thought  which 
cannot  justly  be  disregarded. 

In  the  first  place,  the  liberal  theology  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  was  a  distinct  tradition  from  the  Greek  Fathers. 
It  was  from  the  study  of  writers  like  Origen  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  that  they  drew  courage  to  shake  off  much  of 
mediaeval  doctrine.  For  their  knowledge  of  those  Fathers 
they  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Erasmus — an 
obligation  which  Stillingfleet  himself  recognises  so  emphati- 
cally, and  to  which  he  mainly  attributes  the  Reformation. 
Yet  witJi  reference  to  this  source  of  inspiration  Dr.  TuUoch 
is  almost  altogether  silent ;  and  his  silence  is  all  the  more 
remaricable  in  that  Dean  Stanley — to  whom  these  volumes 
are  very  appropriately  dedicated — has  already  drawn  atten- 
tion, in  his  Eastern  Church,  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  tradition.  It  seems  singular,  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  Arminius,  to  miss  all  reference  to  these  earlier  but 
not  less  influential  thinkers. 


Again,  looking  at  this  as  essentially  an  academic  move- 
ment (so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  writers  treated  of  in 
the  second  volume),  we  should  have  expected  a  careful 
study  of  the  points  of  contrast  which  it  presents  to  similar 
preceding  efforts.  The  schoolmen  and  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  had  characteristics  in  common,  which  seem  to 
call  for  some  examination  of  those  of  difference.  Both 
accepted,  as  a  starting  point,  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
both  then  proceeded  to  approve  it  to  the  reason ; — the 
former  rather  to  the  logical  faculty,  the  latter  to  the  under- 
standing. Albertus  and  Aquinas,  not  less  than  Cudworth 
and  More,  sought  to  devise  that  system  of  reconciliation  of 
which  Occam,  like  Bacon,  despaired.  But  Dr.  Tolloch 
appears  to  have  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  writers 
with  whom  he  is  concerned  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
schoolmen,  and  that  assumption  has  more  than  once  led  him 
into  grave  misrepresentation.  One  instance  must  suffice. 
Speaking  of  Whichcote,  he  says,  **  He  moves  in  an  ideal  and 
open  Q\xao^^YitrQ,ufrfamiliar  to  the  school't?teoi0gian.  Truth  is 
not  embodied  to  him  in  this  or  that  form  of  divine  assump- 
tion, standing  apart  from  the  ordinary  cycle  of  human 
knowledge  and  experience.  Religion  does  not  displace,  or 
supersede,  or  make  an  extraneous  addition  to  other  truths. 
It  is  apprehended  as  the  simimit  and  ideal  of  all  others." 
In  illustration  of  this  statement  he  quotes  from  Whichcote's 
"Aphorisms  "  the  following  sentiment :  "  God  hath  set  up  two 
lights  to  enlighten  us  in  our  way  :  the  light  of  reason,  which 
is  the  light  of  his  creation ;  and  the  light  of  Scripture, 
which  is  after-revelation  from  him."  Now  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  Sumtna  of  Thomas  Aquinas  {Prima  Secundae, 
quaest.  68,  art.  2),  and  we  find  these  words :  ^'  Ratio  autem 
hominis  est  perfecta  dupliciter  a  Deo;  primo  quidem 
naturali  perfectione,  secundum  scilicet  lumen  naturale 
rationis ;  alio  autem  modo  quodam  supematurali  perfectione 
per  virtutes  theologicas.  Et  quamvis  haec  secunda  perfectio 
sit  major  quam  prima,  tamen  prima  perfectio  perfection 
modo  habetur  ab  homine  quam  secunda:  nam  prima 
habetur  ab  homine  quasi  plena  possessio,  secunda  autem 
habetur  quasi  imperfecta."  Making  use  of  a  beautiful 
metaphor,  the  schoolman  then  adds :  *'  Sol  quia  est  perfecte 
lucidus,  per  seipsum  potest  illuminare  ;  luna  autem,  in  qua 
est  imperfecte  natura  lucis,  non  illuminat  nisi  illumtnata." 
Precisely  the  same  thought  is  to  be  found  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Contra  Gentiles;  and  in  fact  it  is  in  every- 
way probable  that  Whichcote's  "aphorism"  was  nothing 
more  than  an  unconscious  echo  of  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  Summa,  as  expounded  in  the  lecture  room. 

Finally,  while  too  neglectful  of  the  patristic  and  scholastic 
relations  of  his  subject,  Dr.  Tulloch  seems  to  us  to  have 
exaggerated  the  influences  of  Arminianism.  Long  before 
Arminius  the  controversy  respecting  free  will  had  been 
waged  by  his  fellow  countryman,  Erasmus,  against  Luther : 
and  long  after  Arminius  his  doctrine  was  espoused  by  some 
of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  religious  freedom.  Even 
among  those  whose  lives  and  writings  Dr.  Tulloch  has  here 
set  before  us,  two — Falkland  and  Culverwel — appear  to 
have  been  as  stoutly  Calvinistic  as  any  divine  in  tiie  West- 
minster Assembly ;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  at  the  very 
time  this  Cambridge  movement  was  at  its  height,  it  devolved 
upon  the  Calvinistic  party  on  the  continent,  as  represented 
by  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists,  to  assert  the  cause  of  spiritual 
freedom  against  the  Jesuits,  who  were  Arminian  to  a  man. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  that  these  two  volumes  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  refutation  of  Buckle's  overstrained 
theory,  that  the  "  professors  of  Calvinism  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  habits  of  independent  thinking  than  those  of  Ar- 
minianism." Meanwhile  we  note,  not  altogether  with  satis- 
faction, that  as  in  the  last  century  Cambri^je  was  indebted 
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to  Principal  Wishart,  of  Edinburgh,  for  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  Whichcote,  so,  in  the  present  day,  it 
is  to  learning  and  research  across  the  Tweed  that  she  owes 
this  careful,  and  in  many  respects  very  able,  study  of  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  circle  of  thinkers  that  the  university 
has  known.  J.  Bass  Mullinger. 


Ewald's  Theoloffy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  {DULehre  der 
Bibel  von  Gotty  oder  TheologU  des  A.  ujtd  N,  B,  von  H,  Ewald,^ 
First  Vol.  Doctrine  of  the  word  of  God.  1871,  pp.  474.  Second 
Vol.  1873,  pp.  350.     Leipzig:  Vogel. 

Professor  Ewald's  new  book  is  too  important  to  be  left 
unnoticed  till  it  attains  its  completion.  Yet  we  could  wish  to 
have  the  whole  work  in  our  hands  before  writing  any  estimate 
of  its  value.  For  the  book  is  as  much  a  system  of  digested 
Dogma  as  a  Biblical  Theology  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word; 
or  shall  we  rather  say  that  for  our  author  the  modem  distinc- 
tion between  Biblical  Theology  and  Dogmatic  does  not  exist 
He  judges  it  possible  to  frame  by  a  single  process  a  harmo- 
nious organism  of  systematic  doctrine  resting  on  the  Bible, 
without  the  intermediate  labour  of  partial  inductions  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  modems. 

Ewald  in  truth  has  never  been  fond  of  showing  to  his  readers 
details  of  inductive  or  dialectic  analysis.  His  method  of 
treating  history  shows  a  peculiar  power  better  known  in  an- 
other branch  of  science.  It  is  well  known  that  first-rate  genius 
in  mathematics  is  characterized  by  the  faculty  of  attaining  by 
an  immediate  intuitive  construction  results  which  other 
thinkers  can  reach  only  by  analysis.  Ewald's  greatest  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  in  the  same  way ;  but  he  has  not 
])een  always  so  alive  as  the  mathematicians  to  the  necessity 
of  backing  up  the  intuitions  of  genius  by  processes  of  analy- 
tical verification,  which  are  not  only  more  intelligible  to  most 
minds,  but  frequently  are  the  only  siu:e  means  of  detecting 
the  errors  of  a  too  bold  constmction. 

When  we  say  that  in  the  volumes  before  us  Prof.  Ewald  has 
commenced  a  gigantic  application  of  his  favourite  synthetic 
method  to  the  new  and  more  difficult  problem  of  dogmatic 
constmction,  we  are  far  firom  impljdng  that  the  work  which 
we  are  characterizing  is  one  of  speculation  disjoined  from 
Biblical  fact.  No  man  has  such  a  hold  of  Biblical  minutiae 
as  our  author,  and  the  present  treatise  not  only  rests  on  the 
vast  mass  of  observation  and  combination  already  laid  before 
the  public  during  fifty  years  of  unparalleled  literary  activity, 
but  presents  us  for  the  first  time  with  a  profiision  of  new  and 
subtle  hints  and  delineations  of  points  of  Biblical  detail,  all 
worked  up  into  the  system  with  that  power  of  universal  ab- 
sorption which  is  so  characteristic  of  Ewald's  theories.  Nothing 
can  be  more  imposing  than  this  kind  of  work.  Every  reader 
of  Ewald's  most  finished  productions — such  as  his  general 
introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry — has  felt  the  impress  of  power 
pertaining  to  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which,  beginning 
apparently  with  a  bare  definition,  gradually  swells  out  into  a 
rich  organic  complex,  into  which  every  historical  fact  is  suc- 
cessively taken  up,  apparently  without  effort  or  hesitation. 
But  no  previous  book  has  given  so  brilliant  an  illustration  of 
this  power  as  the  "  Biblical  Theology.''  Nowhere  has  the 
variety  of  facts  been  so  great,  or  the  organic  scheme  of  thought 
in  which  they  are  comprehended  so  extensive. 

It  must  be  added  that  so  extraordinary  a  display  of  intel- 
lectual power  does  not  fail  to  excite  some  misgivings.  We 
are  never  thoroughly  assured  of  the  soundness  of  an  evolution 
of  thought  which  is  not  guided  and  tested  by  dialectic,  or  of 
the  certainty  of  a  combination  of  observations  that  has  not 
been  checked  off  by  the  usual  processes  of  inductive  analysis. 
And  our  suspicions  become  graver  when  the  thought  deve- 
loped is  so  large,  and  the  observed  facts  to  be  combined  and 
Subsumed  under  the  thought  so  numerous,  as  in  the  present 


case.  Ewald,  no  doubt,  would  urge  that  the  very  number  of 
details  of  Biblical  statement  which  he  fits  into  his  construc- 
tion is  a  proof  of  its  justice.  The  natural  philosopher  has 
no  better  test  for  the  correctness  of  the  curve  which  expresses 
a  new  law  than  the  number  of  observed  points  that  lie  on  it 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Biblical  phenomena 
which  lie  before  the  theologian  are  not  pure  and  simple 
facts ;  they  are  both  complex  in  themselves  and  always  more 
or  less  coloured  by  subjective  elements  of  exegesis.  No  man 
is  so  infallible  that  his  exegesis  is  not  in  a  measiu:e  attracted 
towards  his  dogmatic  prepossessions  and  vice  versd,  and  a 
very  slight  displacement  of  each  of  a  vast  number  of  facts 
may  produce  a  serious  deflection  of  result  which  can  only  be 
checked  off  by  processes  of  verification. 

As  Ewald's  generalisations  from  facts  cannot  be  viewed 
as  secure  till  they  are  tested  by  inductive  analysis,  so  the 
balance  of  parts  in  the  organization  of  his  system  certainly 
desiderates  sharp  dialectic  treatment.  To  our  mind  this  is 
the  main  fault  of  the  book.  We  always  expect  of  Ewald  that 
his  generalisations  from  facts  will  be  instmctive  even  where 
they  are  not  conclusive ;  but  systematic  thought  not  dialecti- 
cally  developed  is  either  absolutely  right  or  absolutely  worth- 
less as  system.  But  of  strict  dialectic  Ewald  seems  incapable. 
He  is  ready  to  offer  in  its  place  the  richest  concrete  illustra- 
tion or  historic  evolution  of  his  thought  Some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  first  volume  are  in  fact  long  synthetic  justi- 
fications of  thoughts  which  demand  for  the  purposes  of  dog- 
matic an  incisive  dialectical  treatment  The  first  of  the  three 
great  questions  pertaining  to  Revelation  which  our  author 
puts  concerns  "the  essential  nature  of  the  Revelation  of 
God's  word."  This  question  is  answered  in  an  elaborate 
historical  survey  of  the  progress  of  Revelation  from  the  mo- 
ment when  man  first  felt  tlie  need  of  converse  with  God  to 
the  fulfilment  of  all  Revelation  in  Christ  With  this  survey 
is  inwoven  much  beautiful  thought  as  to  the  relation  of  Reve- 
lation to  the  fear  of  God  and  its  results  in  the  establishment^ 
among  men  of  the  highest  spiritual  fellowship  of  life  and 
tmth.  But  the  whole  of  this  imposing  essay,  eminently 
instmctive  as  it  is,  fails  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  point. 
We  ate  made  to  feel  Revelation,  to  see  it  growing  in  history, 
to  sympathize  with  it ;  but  we  never  gain  that  clear  logical 
statement  of  its  dialectic  moments  without  which  the  ends 
of  system  are  not  attained. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  lack  of  dialectic  handling  more 
perceptible  than  where  the  author  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
divisions  of  his  subject  The  tmths  of  Theology  presented 
in  the  Bible  are  on  the  one  hand  tmths  to  be  believed  and 
so  form  the  GlaubensUhre  (Doctrine  of  Faith).  On  the  other 
hand  the  .same  tmths  are  the  ground  of  duty,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  we  get  the  Pflichtenlehre  (Doctrine  of  Duties). 
Once  more,  since  these  tmths  become  finally  and  fully  effi- 
cacious only  in  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  we  have, 
as  the  third  part  of  the  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Of  this  division  the  first  two  parts  are  i!t\t  fides  and 
observanHa  of  the  old  Dogmatic ;  but  to  the  trilogy  given  by 
Ewald  we  can  recall  no  closer  analogy  than  the  quid  a-edas^ 
quid  agas,  quo  iefidas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  certain  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  imduly  neglected 
in  the  older  systems.  But  was  not  the  source  of  this  neglect 
the  too  narrow  conception  of  Christian  Ethic  as  consisting 
exclusively  of  exposition  of  the  moral  law  ?  The  Kingdoni 
of  God  is  the  Christian  Summum  Bonuniy  the  highest  moral 
idea,  and  so,  one  imagines,  should  precede  and  dominate  the 
doctrine  of  duty.  At  any  rate  Ewald's  division  is  not  plainly 
convincing  as  it  stands,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  wish  that 
instead  of  leaving  its  justification  to  the  sequel,  our  author 
had  offered  some' dialectical  vindication  of  its  completenesF, 
instead  of  simply  throwing  it  out  as  obviously  adequate^ 
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The  first  volume  is  not  part  of  the  system  thus  divided. 
It  contains  an  introductory  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  fact  as  Ewald  puts  it,  sets  before 
us  the  way  in  which  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  the 
Bible  appears  among  men.  The  whole  volume  is  rich  in 
thought  and  is,  we  think,  both  from  its  subject  and  its  form 
better  fitted  to  be  popular  and  useful  in  an  English  transla- 
tion than  almost  any  other  of  Ewald's  books.  It  would  be 
injustice  however  to  attempt  to  give  within  our  brief  limits 
any  outline  of  discussions  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be 
divided  into  heads.  Some  idea  of  the  volume  may  perhaps 
be  conveyed  by  saying  that  it  is  in  great  part  a  sort  of 
historico'psychology  of  Revelation.    (Comp.  Academy^  vol.  ii., 

P-  535-) 

The  second  volume*  commences  the  system  proper,  and 

takes  up  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  the  first  part  of  the  Glaubms- 
iehre.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  work  must  extend  to  a 
considerable  size.  And  it  must  be  taken  along  with  parts  of 
the  author's  History  of  Israel,  But  for  the  discussions  of  the 
History  of  Biblical  ideas  in  that  book,  Professor  Ewald  would 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  append  to  the  system  a  purely 
historical  section. 

The  doctrine  of  God,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Universe  and  of  Man,  is  approached  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  Spirit;  for  though  a  fixed  notion  of  God  was  earlier 
developed  than  the  notion  of  Spirit,  the  immediate  knowledge 
of  God's  Being  comes  most  clearly  through  the  knowledge  of 
what  Spirit  is,  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  very  earliest 
times  a  God  who  is  Spirit  (not  a  Spirit).  Spirit  is  that  energy 
of  unseen  life  behind  the  world  of  sense  which  man  first 
learns  to  recognise  on  the  analogy  of  his  own  psychical 
experience ;  and  in  this  unseen  region  the  one  unchanging, 
all-creating,  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God  appears  in  contrast  to 
the  ever  varying,  waxing,  and  decaying  multiplicity  of 
human  Spirits. 

The  next  great  question  is  the  personality  of  God — the 
fiihclamental  truth  of  personal  religion  that  He  presents 
himself  as  Thou  to  me.  The  personal  God  of  the  Bible  is 
not  an  arbitrary  being — ^not  even  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  19.  He 
is  a  wonder-worker,  for  he  is  infinite ;  but  in  all  things  is  one 
and  unchangeable,  whether  considered  in  his  inner  essence 
as  Spirit,  or  in  his  outer  essence  (the  Way)  as  Love. 

Our  author  next  passes  on  to  the  three  main  truths,  that 
God  is  Spirit,  Love,  and  One.  Under  the  first  head  we  have 
a  historical  siurvey  of  the  battle  fought  by  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  Spirit  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Bible  history. 
Then  are  enumerated  the  individual  points  in  which  God's 
Spirituality  becomes  significant  to  us.  On  the  one  hand  God 
is  Creator,  Eternal,  Unchangeable— on  the  other  All-present, 
All-knowing,  All-working.  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  would 
specially  mention  the  discussion  of  Theophany,  the  remarks 
on  the  notion  of  Heaven  as  God's  dwelling-place,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  notion  of  a  miracle. 

Love,  says  Ewald,  is  the  instinct  of  spirit  to  direct  its  in- 
clination and  force  to  a  definite  object.  God  then,  who  has 
no  needs,  acts  from  pure  love.  This  leads  to  discussion  of 
God  as  good  and  as  Father.  Next  comes  the  subject  of  the 
outgoings  of  Love,  from  which  is  deduced  the  doctrine  of 
God's  Wrath  and  Jealousy.  In  this  connexion  we  have  an 
elaborate  and  important  discussion  of  the  addition  to  the 
Second  Commandment,  after  which  follow  various  considera- 
tions as  to  the  relations  of  God's  Righteousness,  Wisdom, 
Longsuffering,  &c.     Finally  God's  eternal  love  gives  rise  to 


*  The  second  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  matter,  in 
which  the  perhaps  most  interesting  point  is  the  defence  of  the  attempt 
to  find  a  single,  consistent,  though  gradually  developing,  scheme  of 
doctrine  in  Scripture. 


his  Faithfulness.  But  the  most  comprehensive  name  for  all 
that  belongs  to  this  head  is  God's  Holiness.  The  unity  of 
God  considered  internally  implies  his  Perfection,  Loftiness, 
and  Blessedness.  On  the  other  hand,  God  as  one  is  also 
the  only  God  and  the  true  God.  To  these  considerations  is 
attached  a  most  important  essay  on  the  world  of  Spirits — 
Angelology — and  another  on  the  names  of  God,  which  con- 
tains considerable  additions  of  detail  to  what  Ewald  has 
formerly  written  on  this  head. 

It  has  scarcely  been  possible  for  us  to  show  how  many 
points  are  touched  in  this  volume.  All  remarks  on  detail 
must  be  reserved  for  a  second  paper,  in  which  we  propose  to 
discuss  some  individual  points  of  interest. 

W.  Robertson  Smith. 


Intelligence, 

The  new  Commentary  on  Proverbs  by  Dr.  Delitzsch  is  most  elaborate 
and  thorough,  extending  to  upwards  of  500  clearly  printed  pages,  and 
saturated,  as  one  might  anticipate,  with  rabbinical  and  other  learning. 
No  difficulty  is  overlooked,  or  treated  in  a  superficial  or  cursory  manner. 
The  exposition,  also,  is  characterized  by  perfect  fairness,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  elicit  in  each  case  the  thought  to  which  the  sacred  writer 
intended  to  give  expression.  Though  very  decidedly  conservative,  the 
author,  as  is  known,  does  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  traditional  views 
when  he  cannot  honestly  maintain  them  critically.  Thus,  he  assigns  the 
authorship  of  the  first  nine  chapters,  not  to  Solomon,  but  to  an  unknown 
writer  of  the  age  of  Jehoshaphat.  And  he  ventures  occasionally  to 
suggest  or  approve  emendations  of  the  traditional  text,  though  not  so 
often  as  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  The  faults  of  the  Commentary  arc 
principally  those  of  excess.  Its  value  and  usefulness  would  have  been 
increased  by  abridgment.  Many  of  the  grammatical  explanations  mig^ht 
have  been  omitted.  And  the  remarks  as  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words 
are  occasionally  more  curious  than  instructive.  Thus,  it  does  not  help 
us  to  understand  i.  13  and  iii.  9,  to  be  informed  that  etymologically 
"YJ  |\n  denotes  **  Schwerwiegende  Habe  die  das  Leben  leicht  macht,*' 
and  ?|3\7TO  nJrrnM  TSj,  "fee  Jovam  gravem  de  levitate  tua."  The 
author,  indeed,  jfrom  his  long  familiarity  with  rabbinical  writings, 
seems  to  have  contracted  not  a  little  of  the  rabbinical  spirit.  But  faulu 
such  as  these  do  not  detract  materially  from  the  value  of  a  work  which 
is  otherwise  calculated  to  be  so  useful  to  the  student. 

Mr.  Elzas,  whose  handy  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job  we  noticed  some 
time  ago  {Academy^  vol.  iii.,  p.  430),  has  brought  out  through  Messrs. 
Triibner  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  executed  on 
a  similar  plan.  It  will  be  found  useful  by  less  advanced  students.  The 
illustrative  notes  leave  comparatively  little  to  be  wished,  but  the  author*s 
acquaintance  with  modem  criticism  is  limited. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  an  unpublished  pamphlet 
of  great  interest  to  Biblical  critics,  b^  Bishop  Colenso.  It  consists  of 
three  parts :  i.  The  Age  of  the  EloMstic  narrative  in  Genesis — ^a  detailed 
answer  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Kosters  in  the  Tkeologisch  Tijdsckrifty  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  ;  ii.  A  Comparison  of 
the  language  of  the  Deuteronomist  with  that  of  Jerem^  ;  iii.  The  Age 
of  the  68th  Psalm  ~a  fragment  of  part  vii.  of  the  Bishop's  great  work, 
which  is  now  in  the  press.  Prefixed  are  some  brief  answers  to  the 
criticisms  of  English  reviews,  including  our  own,  from  one  of  which  we 
learn  with  interest  that  the  Bishop  has  been  convinced  by  Dr.  Oort  that 
the  prophecy  of  Joel  must  be  set  (as  a  whole  ?)  in  the  age  of  Zedekiah. 

Contents  of  the  Journals, 

Vierte\jahrs8chrlft  fur  deutsch-  und  enffllsch-tlieologiache 
PorschunfiT  (ed.  Heidenheim),  vol.  iv.  No.  T.— Assyrian  Researches ;  by 
A.  Scheuchzer,  Conclusion,  with  lithograph.  [Asiatic  history  in  the  light  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.] — The  Samaritan  chronicle  of  the  High  Priest 
Eleazar  (nth  cent.),  and  [Samaritan]  Prayers  of  the  High  Priest 
Amram  ;  by  Editor.     [The  former  from  a  Bodleian,  the  latter  from  a 

Vatican  MS.] No.  4. —Jewish  interpretations  of  the  Psalms;  by  Editor. 

[Extracts  from  the  Midrash  Tehillim,  translated  ;  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  history  of  exeg:esis.  ] — Criticisms  on  the  text  of  the  Proverbs.  [Valuable ; 
should  be  read  with  Lagarde's  Anmerkungen  zur  griech,  Uebersdtung^ 
Leipz.,  1863.] — The  Christology  of  the  Karaites  [Containing  a  remarkable 
Karaite  testimony  to  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  great  sage,  a  righteous  and 
pious  man,"  whose  teaching  is  represented  as  opposed  to  that  of  his 
followers],  and  A  Samaritan  Prayer  [illustration  of  Samar.  angelology 

and  astrology]  ;  by  Editor. Vol.  v.  Nos.  I  and  2. — Criticism  of  the 

text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  The  Christology  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  by  Eaitor.  [The  former,  an  attempt  to  show  that  our  present 
text  of  Romans  is  probably  a  translation  from  the  Aramaic,  and  not  free 
from  errors,  eg,  m  i.  17,  19,  ii.  16,  20,   iii.  31,  iv.  18,  v.  6,  7,   vi.  23, 


October  i,  1873.] 
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XV.  28.] — On  the  most  recent  Syriac  literature.  [Notice  of  vol.  i.  of 
Zingerle's  Monuntenta  Syrt'aca,  and  Mdsinger's  Supplement  to  Cureton's 
Corpus  IgHotianum.^ 

Studien  u.  Kritlken,  1873,  No.  4.— On  Freewill;  by  W.  Schmidt. 
—A  new  exposition  of  Matt.  xi.  12 ;  by  F.  F.  Zyro. — On  **  the  works  of 
the  law "  in  Romans  and  Galatians ;  by  F.  Marcker. — A  letter  of 
Maximilian  II.  to  Melancthon ;  by  T.  Brieger. — Lagarde*s  Propketae 
Ckaldaice;  rev.  by  Klostennann. — Dietzsch's  Adam  und  Christus  (Rom. 
V.  I2<2i) ;  rev.  by  F.  Sieflfert. — Martensen's  Christian  Ethics;  rev.  by 
J.  Hambeiger.  - 

Theolofiflsch  Tydschrift,  Sept.— Grote  on  Aristotle  ;  by  Dr.  van 
der  Wijck.  [An  appreciative  summary  of  the  contents  of  Grote's  great 
work.]— Critical  contributions,  .&c.;  by  Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  viii.  Job  and 
the  suflfering  servant  of  Jahveh.  [An  answer  to  the  arguments  of  Seinecke 
and  Hoekstm  for  the  Identification  of  Job  with  the  *' Servant'*  of  the 
"Second  Isaiah/'  comp.  Academy ^  vol.  ii.  p.  138.]— Literary  survey : — 
Dr.  Colenso's  latest  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
XYit  Speaker  s  Comntentary^  vol.  iii.,  L.  Geiger's  Commentatioy  quid  de 
Judatorum  moribus  ataue  institutis  scriptoribus  Romanis  persuasum  fuerit; 
Anger's  Lectures  on  t/u  Messianic  idea^  noticed  by  Dr.  Kuenen ;  Otto's 
Corpus  Apologdarum^  vol.  ix.,  Loigion's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Netherlands^  BaehrLng's  Thomas  von  Kempen^  Douen's  V  Intolerance 
de  Finelon,  and  other  works,  by  Dr.  Riuwenhoff. 


New  Publications. 

BdHL,  E.     Forschungen  nach  e.   Volksbibel  zur  Zeit  Jesu.    Wien : 

Braumiiller. 
CoLET,  Dean.    An  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  deli- 
vered as  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Oxfonl  about  the  year  1497. 

Ed.  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.A.    BeU  &  DaWy. 
Hausrath,  a.     Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte.    3  Thl.     Die  Zeit 

der  Martyrer  u.  das  nachapostol.  Zeitalter.     i  Abth.    Heidelberg  : 

Bassermann. 
Kneucker,  J.  J.      Siloah.     Quell,  Teich  und  Thai  in  Jerusalem. 

Heidelberg:  Groos. 
Martin EAU,  J.    Studies  of  Christianity.    Longmans. 
Probst,  F.     Die  kirchllche  Disciplin  in  den  drei  ersten  christl.  Jahr- 

hunderten.     Tubingen:  Laupp. 
Thenius,  O.     Die  Bucher  der  Konige  erklart.    2  Aufl.    Leipzig: 

Hirzel. 


Physical  Science. 

A  Qeneral  SyBtom  of  Botany,  descriptive  and  analytical.  By  Em. 
Le  Maout  and  J.  Decaisne.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Rearranged 
with  additions  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.,  M.D.  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  London. 

Of  the  original  authors  of  this  remarkable  book  Le  Maout  is 
best  known  for  his  Lemons  Hkmmtaires  de  Botaniquey  which 
is  an  excellent  example  of  clear  and  attractive  exposition, 
while  Decaisne  has  long  held  a  chief  place  amongst  living 
analytical  botanists.  It  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  its 
distinguished  authors.  Taking  into  consderation  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  plan,  the  moderate  price  (the 
English  edition  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  costly),  and  the 
profusion  of  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
5,500,  executed  with  all  the  characteristic  excellences  of 
French  draughtsmanship,  probably  few  scientific  books  have 
ever  been  published  which  there  was  more  satisfaction  in 
possessing.  One  especial  merit  is  the  comparatively  large 
space  given  to  the  lower  or  Cryptogamic  plants.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  in  comparing  the  general  plan  of  a  book  on 
systematic  zoology  with  one  on  systematic  botany  than  the 
disproportionate  space  which  is  usually  occupied  in  the  latter 
by  the  higher  organisms  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lower. 
Here  the  apportionment  is  more  equitable  even  if  it  is  still 
far  from  adequate.  There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of 
app>arent  reasonableness  in  the  fuller  treatment  which  is 
always  given  to  flowering  as  compared  with  flowerless  plants. 
Everywhere  the  former  dominate  over  the  latter,  and  if  they 
receive  more  than  their  due  share  of  attention  we  may  admit 
that  they  never  fail  to  claim  it  From  the  point  of  view 
however  of  the  student  of  general  biology  eveiy  form  of  life 
requires  a  careful  study,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  is  re- 


presented in  the  field  of  nature  does  not  concern  him  but 
only  the  systematist  The  present  work  however  is  quite 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  general  biology,  as  none  other 
at  present  existing,  except  perhaps  Schnizlein's  Iconographia 
which  is  more  costly  and  far  less  convenient,  contains  any- 
thing like  as  much  information  about  the  different  plans  of 
organisation  included  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Comparing  the  two  editions,  we  find  that  the  principal 
change  in  the  English  one  is  in  the  sequence  of  the  orders 
of  flowering  plants.  The  original  authors  adopted  that  of 
Adrien  de  Jussieu,  which  has  not,  however,  been  much  used. 
It  places  at  the  top  of  the  series  the  Monopelalae,  concluding 
with  the  highly  consolidated  Compositae.  Amongst  all  syste- 
matists  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  descent  this  is  accepted  as 
their  proper  position  in  any  arrangement  based  upon  it  But 
no  linear  sequence  can  ever  be  properly  adjusted  to  represent 
genetic  affinities.  The  Candollean,  which  is  adopted  in  the 
present  edition,  though  no  doubt  in  principle  artificial,  is  very 
convenient  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  inasmuch  as  a  vast 
body  of  current  botanical  literature  is  adapted  to  it,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  discard  it  for  purposes  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  use  some  sequence,  until  to  continue  to 
do  so  actually  stands  in  the  way  of  scientific  progress.  Dr. 
Hooker  does  not  see  his  way  to  improve  on  De  Candolle's 
arrangement,  "  which  places  Monopetalae  in  the  centre  of  the 
series,  flanked  on  either  side  by  Folypetalae  and  Incompletae^ 
which  have  many  cross  affinities,  but  have  few  affinities  of 
any  consequence  with  Monopetalae''  (p.  994).  Mr.  Bentham 
and  Dr.  Hooker  have  also  employed  it  in  their  Genera 
Plantarum^  a  work  of  enormous  labour  still  in  progress,  and 
which  will  for  a  long  future  to  come  be  regarded  as  a  digest 
of  modem  Phanerogamic  Botany.  They  have  introduced 
into  it,  however,  some  modifications  which  are  also  employed 
in  the  present  work.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
intercalation  between  the  manifestly  perig)aious  and  hypo- 
gynous  orders  of  a  new  series,  Disc^orae,  characterized  by.a 
highly  developed  staminiferous  disk.  The  object  is  to  provide 
a  receptacle  for  those  orders,  which  it  required  some  violence 
to  group  with  either  Thalamiflorae  or  Calyciflorae.  If  the 
use  of  such  a  structure  as  the  disk  for  classificatory  purposes 
is  not  without  its  difficulties,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
hardly  claims  any  higher  recommendation  than  that  of  expe- 
diency. Many  orders  are  allowed  to  retain  their  fiill  rank  in 
the  present  work  which  in  the  Genera  are  reduced,  but  this, 
as  is  here  pointed  out,  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is  not  without  its 
advantage  in  allowing  their  distinctive  morphological  pecu- 
liarities to  be  more  fully  treated.  It  is  interesting  to  get  indica- 
tions here  of  the  views  which  will  be  ultimately  adopted  by 
the  authors  of  the  Genera  Plantarum  as  to  the  position  of 
the  orders  which  the  published  portions  of  that  work  have 
not  at  present  reached.  Without  going  the  length  of  Stras- 
burger  it  may  however  perhaps  be  regretted  that  Gymnosperms 
are  not  definitely  separated  from  angiospermous  Phanerogams. 
With  regard  to  the  Monocotyledons,  which  have  been  very 
much  neglected  by  systematists.  Dr.  Hooker  has  effected  in 
this  book  a  good  deal  towards  a  more  rational  settlement  of 
their  classification. 

While  atinear  sequence  is  maintained  at  all  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  materially  to  adapt  it  to  the  theory 
of  descent.  Every  such  system  must  be  of  necessity  more 
or  less  artificial,  since  it  aims  at  expressing  relations  which 
are  extremely  complex  in  terms,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  a  single 
variable.  It  of  course  continually  breaks  down ;  a  greater 
measure  of  success  will  reward  any  attempt  to  express  these 
relations  by  employing  some  sort  of  chart ;  but  their  fiillest 
expression  would  only  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of  space  of 
three  dimensions.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  an  extremely  suggestive 
although  very  brief  essay  on  classification  given  as  part  of  an 
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appendix,  compares  the  relations  of  some  of  the  larger  groups 
of  plants  to  those  of  parti-coloured  beads  in  a  necklace  which 
touch  at  similarly  coloured  points  of  their  surface.  "The 
position  of  each  bead  in  the  necklace  is  determined  by  the 
predominance  of  colours  common  to  itself  and  those  nearest 
to  it"  Robert  Brown,  whose  labours  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
important  work  of  determining  the  proper  limits  of  Jussieu's 
orders,  expressed  himself  as  altogether  indifferent  about 
arranging  these  into  a  series,  '*  ipsa  natura  enim,  corpora 
oiganica  reticulatim  potius  quam  catenadm  connectens, 
talem  vix  agnoverit"  {Frodr.  Flor,  Nov,  HolL^  p.  v.) 
Linnaeus  was  equally  aware  that  a  linear  arrangement 
was  insufficient.  "  Plantae  omnes  utrinque  affinitatem  mont 
strant  uti  territorium  in  mappa  geographica"  {Phil,  Bot  77). 
Such  a  map  Giseke  attempted  to  give  in  \ki<tPrad€ctiones^\iv:i}ci 
he  published  (i  792)  after  Linnaeus'  death.  A  diagram  on  the 
same  principle  constructed  by  Prof.  Huxley  for  the  animal 
kingdom  may  be  seen  in  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology y  i. 
303.  For  plants,  at  any  rate,  this  will  be  found  probably  to 
be  both  more  convenient,  and  to  involve  less  actual  assump- 
tion than  the  "  stammbaum  "  which  is  the  delight  of  German 
Darwinians.  In  point  of  fact  such  a  chart  is  an  orthographic 
projection  of  the  stammbaum  not  flattened  out  upon  a  page 
like  a  herbarium  specimen,  but  fully  expanded  on  all  sides 
and  seen  as  we  may  picture  it  in  our  imagination  in  a 
bird's  eye  view  from  above.  In  such  a  view  of  it,  to  quote 
from  the  address  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Bentham  to 
the  Linnaean  Society:  "We  should  have  the  present 
races  represented  by  countless  branches  forming  the  flat 
topped  summit  of  the  Dicotyledonous  tree — a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perhaps,  if  we  take  into 

account  species  only ;  the  branches  which  immediately 

bore  their  present  branchlets,  as  well  as  the  lower  more 
general  ramifications,  will  have  wholly  disappeared  from  our 
view,  or  left  only  here  or  there  the  most  fragmentary  traces  ; 
and  the  surviving  branches  themselves  will  be  most  irregularly 
placed.  Here  we  should  see  thousands  crowded  into  com- 
pact patches  definitely  circumscribed  at  every  point  {Com" 
positaey  Orchtdeae^  Gramineae^  &c) ;  then  we  should  meet  with 
enormous  gaps,  either  quite  unoccupied  or  a  few  solitary 
branchlets  or  small  clusters  isolated  in  the  middle  {Moringa^ 
Anstolochiay  Nepenthes^  &c)"  {Proc,  Linn,  Soc,  1872-3,  xx.) 
To  Professor  Flower  I  think  we  also  owe  a  striking  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  such  a  chart  He  conceives  the 
genealogical  tree  not  bounded  by  the  periphery  of  the  present, 
but  stretching  away  its  vigorous  shoots  into  the  unseen  future. 
The  horizon  of  to-day  intersects  limbs  and  branches  and 
twigs,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  their  intersections  upon 
its  plane  may  be  represented  upon  a  chart  in  a  manner  which 
allows  everything  which  can  certainly  be  determined  as  to 
genetic  affinity  to  be  expressed  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  assumption.  Charts  for  other  horizons  in  the  past  might 
be  constructed,  down  to  that  primordial  one  which  intersects 
only  the  first  stem  of  all.  Twigs  at  one  level  which  have  been 
but  just  given  off  will  leave  their  "  trace "  upon  the  inter- 
secting plane  close  to  that  of  the  parent  branch.  In  planes 
of  a  higher  level  these  twigs  will  have  diverged  farther,  in- 
creased in  size,  and  become  themselves  centres  about 
which  the  "  traces  "  of  another  order  of  twigs  are  grouped. 
These  groups  will  themselves  fall  into  larger  compound 
groups,  the  whole  corresponding  to  the  different  grades  of 
ramification  of  some  great  bough  given  off  below.  One  set 
will  represent  orders,  and  these  themselves  will  form  aggre- 
gates such  as  Lindley  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  express 
by  his  "  alliances."  Mr.  Bentham  and  Dr.  Hooker  have  also 
attempted  something  in  the  direction  of  this  integration,  if 
one  may  call  it  so,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  arranging 
the  orders  into  "  cohorts." 


We  arc  only  at  the  present  time  beginning  to  obtain  a 
clear  view  of  the  proper  scientific  position  which  the 
labours  of  systematists  and  methodizers  are  entitled  to  hold. 
Even  Mr.  Mill,  who  brought  to  his  philosophical  studies  a 
competent  knowledge  at  least  of  general  botany,  failed  to 
attain  a  clear  grasp  of  the  rational  ends  of  classificatory 
science.  He  defines  the  general  problem  of  classification  to 
consist  in  providing  "  that  things  shall  be  thought  of  in  such 
groups  and  these  groups  in  such  an  order  as  will  best  con- 
tribute to  the  remembrance  and  ascertainment  of  their  laws." 
This  is  quite  sufficient  to  include  modern  ideas  of  classifica- 
tion, but  Mr.  Mill  takes  a  much  more  contracted  view  of  the 
matter  when  he  lays  it  down  that,  in  studying  objects  for  the 
sake  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perties and  relations,  we  must  consider  as  the  most  impor- 
tant attributes  those  which  would  most  impress  the  attention 
of  a  spectator  who  knew  all  their  properties  but  was  not 
specially  interested  in  any.  Such  an  individual  might  be 
perfectly  uninfluenced  by  particular  scientific  views  of  the 
value  of  diagnostic  characters,  but  he  would  on  the  other 
hand  be  almost  certain  to  seize  upon  those  characters  which 
a  more  extended  study  would  show  to  be  really  of  only 
superficial  importance.  He  would  no  doubt,  for  example, 
sanction  the  group  of  Rhizanths  in  which  the  Balano- 
phoraceae  are  associated  with  the  Rafflesiaceae,  an  order  with 
which,  as  Dr.  Hooker  has  pointed  out,  they  have  no  real 
affinity  whatever  When  Mr.  Mill  advocates  the  claims 
of  a  classification  based  upon  differences  in  the  internal 
integuments  as  obviating  the  absurdity  of  having  to  kill  an 
animal  to  determine  its  species  and  genus,  he  ignores  (al- 
though he  admits  that  a  natural  classification  must  be  founded 
in  the  main  on  internal  structure)  the  true  aims  of  classifica- 
tion. For  a  classification  should  be  the  expression  of  our 
most  complete  knowledge,  and  this  cannot  be  hampered 
by  considerations  of  absurdity.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  comment 
upon  the  absurdity  of  having  to  destroy  a  flower — as  he  must 
often  have  done — in  order  to  determine  the  true  classi- 
ficatory position  of  the  plant  to  which  it  belongs,  or  of  having 
to  sacrifice  part  of  a  mineral  in  order  to  ascertain  its  natiu-e. 
And  though  he  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  Linnaean  classi- 
fication by  compelling  us  to  think  of  plants  in  groups  deter- 
mined by  unimportant  characters  has,  by  preventing  our 
thinking  of  them  in  the  connections  which  would  be  most 
suggestive,  a  mischievous  effect  upon  our  habits  of  thought, 
he  does  not  allow  himself  to  see  that  to  think  of  animals  in 
groups  determined  by  integumentary  characters  is  likely  to 
be  just  as  harmful. 

The  systematists  who  were  antecedent  to  the  influence  of 
modern  doctrines  of  descent  were  content  to  extricate  from 
amidst  relatively  unimportant  but  often  extremely  confusing 
adaptive  modifications  the  genuine  points  of  resemblance  in 
an  organism  which  sufficed  to  ^n  its  systematic  position. 
Classificatory  science  was  little  more  than  an  intellectual 
exercise  which  presented  problems  of  no  small  difl[iculty  but 
not  without  interest  So  far  it  was  an  end  in  itself.  At  the  most 
it  registered  the  resemblances  of  living  things  and  enabled 
general  propositions  to  be  framed  about  them.  But  as  Mr. 
Darwin  has  hinted,  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  in  the 
minds  of  systematists  that  something  more  underlay  ourclassi- 
fication  than  mere  resemblance.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  in  his 
Origin  of  Species^  "  that  something  more  is  included,  and  that 
propinquity  of  descent — the  only  known  cause  of  the  similarit)' 
of  organic  beings — is  the  bond,  hidden  as  it  is  by  various 
degrees  of  modification,  which  is  partially  revealed  to  us  by 
ourclassification'*  (4th  edition,  p.  489).  This  sentence  marked 
a  revolution  in  its  study.  And  there  was  this  advantage,  that 
the  new  rtginu  was  able  peacefully  to  enter  into  all  the 
possessions  of  the  old.    For  in  proportion  as  resemblance  in 
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organisms  had  been  critically  ascertaiiiQd,  their  propinquity 
of  descent  had  been  ascertained  also.  Classificatory  science 
had  hitherto  occupied  itself  with  attempting  to  determine 
affinities  by  an  analysis  of  characters  from  without.  It  now 
calls  to  its  aid  in  unravelling  the  threads  of  the  evolution  of 
forms  of  life,  the  study  of  development  which  aids  in 
determining  affinities  from  within  ;  and  it  checks  its  results — 
for  with  present  knowledge  it  can  hardly  do  more — by  the 
facts  of  geographical  and  stratigraphical  distribution. 

It  is  only  right  to  do  justice  to  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  labours  of  the  early  systematists.  We  are  too  apt  to  im- 
perfectly appreciate  their  work,  and  to  forget  its  continuity 
with  our  own.  As  Linnaeus  observed,  "  videbant  quidem 
veteres  esse  ordinem  in  natura  qui  consistit  in  rerum  simili- 
tudine  at  similia  combinare  et  dissimilia  discemere  non  pote- 
rant"  {PraelecL  2.)  Tragus  was  the  first  (1560)  to  attempt  any 
sort  of  botanical  classification,  and  this  was  natural  in  its 
method.  But  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of 
characters  long  stood  in  the  way  of  both  Tragus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  naturalist  so  philosophical  as  Ray  was  still  blind  to  the  utter 
absence  of  any  classificatory  significance  in  the  herbaceous, 
fruticose,  and  arborescent  habits  of  plants.  He  retained  di- 
visions founded  upon  them  in  his  Historiay  "et  rompt  ainsi,"  as 
Mirbel  remarks  "d'un  trait  deplume  une  multitude  de  rapports 
naturels."  Lirmaeus  (and  it  is  upon  achievements  of  this  kind 
that  his  true  position  as  a  naturalist  depends)  made  an  im- 
mense advance  in  determining  thesubordination  of  characters. 
This  enabled  him  to  group  species  into  genera  upon  princi- 
ples which  to  this  day  need  little  revision.  But  beyond  this — 
to  combine  genera  into  larger  groups  or  orders  he  found 
himself  imequal.  He  saw  by  the  intuition  which  is  the 
possession  of  every  great  naturalist  glimpses,  but  still  nothing 
more  than  glimpses,  of  how  it  might  be  done.  In  the  mean- 
time he  devised  his  artificial  system,  for  which  he  claimed 
no  higher  value  than  that  of  utility.  "  Methodus  artificialis 
sola  valet  in  diagnosL"  He  thought  that  the  time  had  not 
come  for  the  maturation  of  a  truly  natural  method.  "  Qui 
loco  methodi  naturalis  disponunt  plantas  secundum  ejus 
fragmenta  respuuntque  artificialem,  videntur  mihi  iis  similes 
qui  commodam  et  fomicatam  domum  evertunt,  inque  ejus 
locum  reaedificant  aliam  sed  tectum  fomicis  conficere  non 
valent"  (^Gm.  Plant  ed.  6).  But  his  great  ambition  was 
always  to  substitute  a  natural  method  for  his  artificial  one, 
and  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  problem  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  "  Diu  et  ego  circa  methodum  naturalem  invenien- 
dam  laboravi,  bene  multa  quae  adderem  obtinui,  perficere 
non  potui,  continuaturus  dum  vixero''  ( Classes  Plantarum  485). 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  some  insight  into  the  true 
meaning  of  classification.  His  use  of  the  word  affinity  was 
more  than  metaphorical ;  it  actually  implied  something  like 
genetic  relationship.  It  is  true  that  he  formulated  the  well- 
known  dictum  "  species  tot  numeramusquot  diversaeformae  in 
principle  sunt  creatae.*'  Nevertheless  he  believed  that  these 
species  were  genetically  related  to  genera  and  orders,  though 
not,  it  is  true,  in  the  way  which  is  now  accepted.  Creation 
proceeded  from  the  universal  to  the  particular ;  orders  gave 
birth  to  genera,  and  genera  to  species.  **Supponendum 
plantas,  quae  ex  ordinum  miscela  provenere  id  est  genera 
ejusdem  ordinis  iterum  inter  se  misceri;  tunc  orirentur 
species  "  {Praded,  18).  To  us  this  seems  merely  mystical 
and  quaint,  but  nevertheless  the  essential  fact  which  under- 
lies it  is  that  resemblance  and  genetic  relationship  linked 
themselves  together  in  the  mind  of  Linnaeus,  though  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  ready  for  the  full  and  complete 
apprehension  of  the  causal  connection  of  the  two  things. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  review 
the  classification  of  Cryptogams  fix>m  the  point  of  view  of 


genetic  relationship.  There  are  grave  difficulties  in  corre- 
lating the  two  series  of  vascular  Cryptogams.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  accept  the  passage  pointed  out  by  Hofmeister 
through  Selaginella  to  Gymnosperms  and  perhaps  thence  to 
Phanerogams.  But  that  from  Selaginella  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Ferns  is  not  so  easy,  though  the  interesting 
discovery  by  Fankhauser  of  the  mode  of  reproduction  of 
Lycopodium  seems  to  bridge  over  the  interval  through 
Ophioglossum.  This  confirms  the  relationship  which,  as 
Berkeley  remarks  (Outlines  of  Cryptogamic  Botany^  p.  549^, 
plainly  exists  between  Ophioglosseae  and  Clubmosses  through 
Rhizoglossum  and  Phylloglossum, 

The  biologist  will  one  day  reap  the  full  result  of  the 
labour  of  the  systematist  When  all  known  plants  are 
marshalled  by  their  laboriously  ascertained  affinities,  when 
the  facts  of  distribution  in  time  and  space  have  given 
indications  of  how  and  where  the  tide  of  life  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  on  the  earth's  surface  with  currents  and  waves  of 
migrating  forms,  it  will  begin  to  be  possible  to  see  clearly 
the  genetic  relationship  of  all  these  forms  and  to  trace  back 
the  streams  of  life  to  their  common  source.  "  To  prove," 
says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  that  affinities  are  genetic  and  real  is  one 
of  the  deepest  problems  of  nature,  the  solution  of  which  is 
to  be  arrived  at  through  the  patient  labour  of  the  anatomist 
and  experimenter,  which  alone  can  reveal  the  philosophy  of 
classification  "  (p.  994).  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
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Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Chemistry, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  Franfaise pour  VAvcmcement  des 
Sciences  held  last  month  at  Lyons  several  papers  of  great  chemical  interest 
were  read.  M.  Gautier  described  a  new  derLvali  ve  of  glucose,  C^  H^  On 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  o**  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  above  body.  After  these  substances  have  re- 
mained in  contact  at  this  temperature  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid 
is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  and  the  residue,  after  having  been  washed  with 
ether,  is  treated  with  baryta  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  absolute 
alcohol.  The  new  compound  is  a  white,  solid,  deliquescent  mass  which 
cannot  be  fermented  and  reduces  the  copper  solution.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  molecules  of  glucose  with  elimination  of  water.  It  is 
not  an  ether  of  glucose,  but  probably  of  that  class  of  derivatives  from 
aldehydes  to  which  Wurtz  gives  the  name  of  aldol.  The  name  of  gly- 
cadane  has  been  proposed  for  it  by  M.  Gautier,  that  of  aldane  having 
been  suggested  by  M.  Riban  to  denote  such  compounds  as  furnish  aide* 
hydes  when  they  undergo  condensation  and  eliminate  water.  Glucose, 
according  to  M.  Gautier,  behaves  more  like  an  aldehyde  than  an  alcohol. 
M.  Wurtz  considers  that  Gautier's  discovery  must  throw  light  on  the 
constitution  of  glucose  and  explain  its  double  function  of  a  pentatomic 

alcohol  and  an  aldehyde. M.  Carnot  announces  the  existence  in  Corr^ze 

of  native  bismuth  along  with  the  oxide  and  sulphide.  The  most  abun- 
dant mineral  is  the  oxide  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
The  latter  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
then  precipitating  the  bismuth  with  bars  of  iron.     Closely  associated 

with  It  are  wulfenite,  scheelite,  and  mispickel. M.  Friedel  described 

some  minerals  rich  in  tellurium  from  Asia  Minor.  One  species  con- 
sists of  a  telluride  of  gold  and  silver,  containing  21  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal.    Telluride  of  lead  was  also 

met  with. M.  Grimaux  has  proposed  for  the  glycerine,  Cg  Hj,  Oj, 

formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  dibromhydrin  the  name  of  stycerine. 
It  comports  itseU^  with  formic  acid  like  a  polyatomic  alcohol  in  setting 
carbonic  acid  free. 

The  New  Saxon  Uraniuxn  Minerala— The  remarkable  group  of 
uranium  minerals,  which  were  found  in  tiie  Weisser  Hirsch  Mine  at 
Schneeberg  in  1871,  were  submitted  to  a  very  careful  examination  as 
regards  their  mineral  characters  by  Prof.  Weissbach,  of  Freiberg,  and 
more  recently  have  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Winkler,  whose  paper  appears 
in  the  Journal  fUr  FrakL  Chtm.^  Band  7,  Heft  I.  Uranosphaerite 
occurs  in  brick-red  hemispherical  masses  which  decrepitate  when  heated 
and  break  up  into  acicular  crystals  with  a  silky  lustre  and  brown  colour 
This  mineral  has  the  formula  BijiO^,  2  UjOs  +  3  H,0.  Walpurgine  when 
heated  to  visible  redness  becomes  of  a  brown  colour  which  on  cooling 
changes  to  orange ;  it  is  a  double  arsenate  of  the  following  constitution  : 

5  Bi.Os,  AsjOs  +  3  UjOi,  AsjO,  -h  10  H,0. 

Trogerite  has  a  yellow  coloor  which  changes  by  heat  to  .a  golden 
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brown  and  by  cooling  to  a  yellow  differing  somewhat  from  the  original 
hue.  That  which  has  been  heated  breaks  up  when  moistened  with 
water  i  ito  small  lustrous  plates,  and  a  slight  development  of  heat  is 
observed.  Its  composition  is  3  U,Og,  As,  0^+  12  H,0.  Zeunerite occurs 
in  fine  green  pyramidal  crystals,  which  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to 
torberite,  and  have  the  formula  CuO,  2  Vfi^,  As^Og  +  8  H,0,  or  that 
of  torberite  with  the  phosphoric  acid  replaced  by  arsenic  acid.  This 
discovery  led  the  author  to  examine  the  beautiful  and  characteristic 
chalcolite  of  Redruth  for  arsenic  acid,  and  he  found  more  than  three  per 
cent,  of  that  acid  replacing  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  Wolfgang  Maasen  Mine,  distant  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
source  of  the  zeunerite,  copper  uranite  occurs  which  is  free  from  arsenic. 
Uranospinite  has  a  pale  siskin-green  colour,  is  met  with  only  in  very 
small  amount,  and  has  the  composition  CaO,  2  Vfi^,  Asfi^  +  8  Hfi, 
The  lime  uranite  of  Falkenstein  was  next  examined  for  arsenic  acid  and 
found  to  contain  phosphoric  acid  only.  The  author  in  conclusion  de- 
scribes some  experiments  by  which  he  succeeded  in  forming  zeunerite 
and  uranospinite  artificially  in  crystalline  plates. 

The  Determination  of  Nltrogren  In  Albuminoid  Substances. 
A  very  laborious  research  has  been  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  Seegen  and 
Dr.  J.  Nowak  {^Pfliiger^s  Archiv,  Band  7)  on  the  surest  method  of 
estimating  nitrogen  in  this  class  of  oi^anic  bodies,  and  has  led  to  very 
important  results.  They  have  made  aRogether  nearly  forty  analyses  of 
albumin,  casein,  gluten,  fibrin,  syntonin,  legumin  and  desiccated  meat 
of  three  kinds,  by  the  two  well-known  methods,  that  of  Will  and  Varren- 
trapp  (with  and  without  the  use  of  sugar)  and  that  of  Dumas.  To  avoid 
the  common  error  of  too  high  a  number  in  the  latter  process  resulting 
from  an  imperfect  expulsion  of  the  air,  they  pass  carbonic  acid  for  seversd 
hours  through  the  combustion  tube  before  heat  is  applied.  They  found 
in  every  case  that  combustion  with  soda-lime  gives  a  lower  number  than 
that  obtained  when  the  substance  under  examination  is  burnt  with 
copper  oxide  and  the  voliune  of  nitrogen  measured.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  numbers  given  by  the  two  methods  is  not  the  same  for  each 
albuminoid  substance  analysed.  It  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  albumen, 
where  it  amounts  to  3*4 — 3*5  per  cent.,  or  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  nitrogen,  and  is  least  in  that  of  fibrin,  where  it  is  07 — I'l  per 
cent.  In  the  analyses  of  most  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  given  by  the  two  processes  was  about  i  '5  per 
cent,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  In  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  the  meat  specimens  the  disparity  amounted  to  1*7 — 2*6  per  cent.  A 
considerable  portion  then  of  the  nitrogen  of  these  substances  is  not 
expelled  in  the  form  of  ammonia  by  burning  with  soda-lime.  That  the 
use  of  sugar  assists  the  development  of  ammonia  and  consequently  raises 
the  analytical  pefcentage  has  long  been  known.  The  authors  find  that 
a  moderate  addition  of  sugar  causes  no  material  increase,  and  that  a 
quantity  at  least  ten  times  that  of  the  substance  under  examination  has 
to  be  taken  to  give  a  number  at  all  approximating  to  the  right  one, 
while  twelve  to  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  sugar  still  gives  a  number 
short  of  that  obtained  by  Dumas*  method  of  analysis. 

TriferrouB  Phosphide.— This  compound  has  been  prepared  by  R. 
Schenk  {Jimr,  Ckem,  Soc^  August  and  September,  1873,  826)  by  the 
action  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  on  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  a  black 
magnetic  powder  which  dissolves  slowly  in  acids,  either  concentrated  or 
dilute,  with  evolution  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen.  When 
freshly  prepared  and  dry  it  ignites  below  lOo"*.  Analysis  gave  numbers 
which  accord  with  the  formula  Y^  P,.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  as 
regards  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  acid  a  resemblance  between 
this  compound  and  the  metallic  phosphides  of  meteorites. 

Jeypoorlte.— A  paper  by  Major  Ross  on  a  mineral  of  this  name, 
from  the  Khetree  copper  mines  of  Jeypoor,  in  Rajpootana,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller,  the  Foreign 
Secretary jjind  appears  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  xxi..  No.  144.  Twice  in  this 
paper  Major  Ross  states  that  the  mineral  contains  82  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
cobalt  and  curiously  enough  he  twice  also  tells  us  that  it  contains  82  per 
cent  of  cobcdt  as  metal.  H  e  gives  moreover  a  completepercentage  analysis 
of  the  mineral,  in  which  he  estimates  the  whole  of  each  of  the  three 
constituent  metals  to  be  combined  with  oxygen,  yet  there  is  present, 
over  and  above  the  oxygen,  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  could  likewise  be  in  combination  with  any  one  of  them.  He 
describes  this  mineral  as  '*a  Sulph-antimonial  Aisenide  of  cobalt,'*  a 
name  which  signifies  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  cobalt  with  sulphides 
of  antimony  and  arsenic,  although  according  to  his  own  analysis  Jey- 
poorite  contains  altogether  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  will 
not  a  little  astonish  any  mineralogist  who  may  peruse  this  paper  to  find 
that  these  crystals  described  as  "  metallic  "  contain  more  than  one-fifth 
their  weight  of  oxygen. 

The  current  number  of  Sillimans  youmal  contains  a  translation  of 
Prof,  vom  Rath's  obituary  notice  of  Gustav  Rose. 


Geology. 

The  Ancient  Glacier  of  the  Aubrac  Mountains,  Loz^,  France. 

*-M.  G.  Fabre  communicates  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 

{CoMpUs  Rendus  vol.  77,  p.  495),  a  note  on  the  existence  in  the 

quaternary  epoch  of  a  great  glacier  in  the  Aubrac  Mountains,  Loz^De, 


France.  These  mountains  constitute  an  extensive  slightly  undulating 
granitic  plateau  with  a  mean  height  of  1,200  metres;  Mounts  Dorc, 
Cantal,  and  Lozere,  upon  which  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  had  been 
already  observed,  attaining  an  altitude  of  over  1,700  metres.  The 
Aubracs  are  drained  on  the  north  side  by  the  river  B^  the  lower  part 
of  the  basin  of  which  forms  a  large  cirque.  All  the  low  granitic 
plateaus  of  the  communes  of  Marchastel,  Nasbinals,  and  Kecoules 
d'Aubrac  are  covered  \^  ith  an  unbroken  sheet  of  hardened  argillaceous 
mud  enclosing  striated  and  polished  blocks  of  basalt.  This  is  the 
moraine profonde  of  the  great  B^s  glacier.  Between  Nasbinals  and  the 
bridge  of  Recoules^  the  parish  road  traverses  a  very  thick  deposit  of 
moraine  matter  entirely  hiding  the  subjacent  granite.  Near  the  hamlet 
of  Congoussac  are  two  blocks  of  basalt,  each  more  than  two  metres  in 
diameter,  perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  moutonnied  bass  of  granite. 
These  blocks  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  basaltic  pebbles,  more  or 
less  angular  and  often  striated,  form  part  of  a  long  train  of  erratics 
extending  from  Gramon  to  Escudieres.  All  the  basalt  was  detached 
and  brought  from  the  Peyrou  mountain,  a  distance  of  26  kilometres. 
The  departmental  road  is  cut  through  the  right  lateral  moraine  for  a 
distance  of  four  kilometres,  and  exhibits  the  basaltic  and  granitic  pebbles 
enclosed  in  a  hard  grey  argillaceous  mud  from  five  to  six  metres  in 
thickness.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  the  B^  glacier  sent  off 
a  branch  to  the  valley  of  Sinieres.  One  of  the  lateral  moraines  of  this 
branch  has  been  exposed  for  a  length  of  1,200  metres,  and  the  terminal 
moraine  forms  at  Moulins  de  Sinieres  a  barrier  across  the  valley  20 
metres  in  height.  This  glacier  affords  additional  evidence  of  the 
universality  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  quaternary  epoch. 

The  Trachytes  of  Hungary  and  Transylyanla.^Dr.  C.  Doelter, 
who  has  recently  visited  Tokay  and  Eperies,  gives  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  G. 
Leonhard  {Neues  yahrbuch  fUr  Mineralogie,  1 873,  part  iv.,  397)  a 
sketch  of  his  exammation  of  the  augite  and  hornblende  andesites  which 
break  through  the  rhyolites  of  that  district.  The  augite  andesite,  which 
is  extensivelv  distributed  through  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
trachytes,  is  here  compact,  and  of  a  black  colour,  the  ground-mass  being 
often  glassy  like  pitchstone.  The  felspar  is  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
and  only  to  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye  in  weathered  specimens. 
Under  the  microscope  augite  is  seen  to  be  a  constant  constituent,  bom* 
blende  being  either  entirely  wanting  or  very  sparsely  distributed.  This 
rock  in  a  decomposed  condition  constitutes  the  matrix  of  the  precious 
opal  at  Czervenitza,  and  of  the  common  opal  at  Ttlkibanya.  The 
hornblende  andesites  are  not  so  widely  distributed.  They  are  mostly 
compact,  with  a  black  ground-mass,  small  vellowish  crystals  of  felspar 
and  greenish-black  hornblende  being  visible  on  weatnered  surfaces, 
while  under  the  microscope  a  little  augite  is  sometimes  to  be  discerned. 
Near  Tokay  a  rock  consisting  of  plagioclase,  hornblende,  and  quaiti 
occurs,  which  however  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  the  quartz- 
trachytes  or  dacites  of  Transylvania.  A  quartz-bearing  augite-andesite, 
hitherto  unknown  either  in  Hungary  or  Transylvania,  is  also  met  with 
here.  Northward  of  Eperies  a  homblende-andesite  is  found  containing 
crystals  of  a  brownish-red  garnet.  The  sanidine-oligoclase-trachyte  of 
Zirkel  and  Roth  pass  into  the  sanidine  trachyte  here  and  therefore  form 
no  special  division.  Doelter  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
to  classify  these  rocks  until  they  have  received  a  more  extended 
mineralogical  and  chemical  investigation. 

The  Volcano  at  Cltmbctch  near  Qieeaen. — After  a  careful  survey 
of  the  Aspenkippel,  at  Climbach,  near  Giessen,  Dr.  A.  Streng  and 
K.  Zoppritz  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  true  volcano 
which  was  in  full  activity  towards  the  close  of  the  tertiary  period.  It 
lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  basalt  sheet  which  spreads  from  the 
Vogelsgebirge  to  the  Lahn  valley,  and  probably  contributed  to  this 
great  outflow.  The  basalt  directly  overlies  the  oligocene  and  miocene 
in  places.  The  basalt  of  the  vicinity  of  Climbach  is  represented  by 
tufis  and  slaggy  breccias,  and  the  former  are  covered  with  a  well  defined 
deposit  characterised  by  the  presence  of  fragments  of  basalt  and  layers 
of  dysodile,  probably  of  quaternary  origin.  The  basalt  is  dark  blue  or 
black  and  encloses  small  crystals  of  olivine  and  augite.  Under  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  very  fine  ground-mass  enclosing 
large  dear  crystals  of  unaltered  olivine,  a  granular  aggregate  of  this 
mineral,  crystals  of  a  plagioclase  felspar  and  augite,  while  some  colourless 
portions  appear  to  be  mled  with  an  amorphous  or  vitreous  material. 
A  vesicular  basalt  of  a  brownish  or  clear  grey  colour,  much  decomposed, 
is  met  with  on  the  south  side  of  the  crater,  the  slaggy  breccia  being  found 
in  large  masses  on  the  east  side.  The  latter  consists  of  fragments  of 
basalt  and  Bunter  sandstone  cemented  together  by  the  tuff,  and  some- 
times enclosing  an  amorphous  brown  mineral  in  appearance  like 
palagonite,  analysis  however  showed  it  to  be  more  n^uiy  related  to 
bole.  The  basaltic  tuffs  are  distinctly  bedded  and  lie  in  a  horizontal 
position.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  basalt,  both  compact  and  porous, 
bunter  sandstone,  and  quartz,  accompanied  by  some  crystals  of  horn- 
blende and  augite,  the  whole  being  cemented  together  by  a  palagonitic 
material.  To  judge  from  the  few  sections  seen  the  basalt  rests  imme- 
diately on  tertiary  limestone,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  basaltic  tuff  and 
slaggy  breccia.  {Jdhre^mcht  d,  Oberhessischen  Geseilschaft  fur  Natur 
und  Heilkunde^  14, 30.) 
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The  Structure  of  Ob8iaiaa.~In  a  letter  which  appears  in  the 
Jahrbuehfur  Mincraiogie,  1873,  part  iv.,  394,  A.  Kcnngott  describes 
the  characters  of  some  obsidians  from  Iceland.  Thin  sections  exhibit 
numerous  spherical  cavities,  and  occasionally  very  small  brownish-black 
opaque  spherules,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  acicular 
brownish-black  crystals  about  equal  in  length  to  half  the  diameter  of 
the  spherules,. from  which  they  appear  to  radiate.  In  one  section  the 
spherules  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line  without  the  usual  acicular 
crysUls,  and  each  exhibits  an  opaque  black  nucleus  surrounded  by  a 
brown  transparent  and  relatively  thick  crust.  Near  the  spherules  in 
the  some  section  are  some  peculiar  groups  of  acicular  black  crystals, 
which  for  their  whole  length  and  on  both  sides  are  covered  with  short 
black  needles  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  making  with  the  parent 
crystal  an  angle  of  about  60".  There  are  moreover  a  few  oval  or 
occasionally  cylindrical  structures  which  are  likewise  surrounded  by 
numerous  long  colourless  needle-like  crystals.  Similar  needles  occur  in 
isolated  groups  without  any  nucleus  and  crossing  each  other  at  every 
possible  angle.  These  groups  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  minute  white 
specks  distributed  through  the  obsidian  ;  those  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
have  an  irregular  outline  and  are  dear  and  pale-blue  under  crossed 
Nicols  like  the  sanidine  plates  in  the  black  obsidian  from  Ararat. 
Colourless  crystals  of  orthoclase,  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the 
verticsd  axis,  are  also  present. 


Botany. 
OrlfiTin  of  Exiropean  Tertiary  Flora.— Lesquereux    in   the    third 
report  of  the  United  States  Survey  of  Montana  concludes  that  the 
European  Tertiary  flora  partly  originated  from  Arctic  North  America. 
He  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  views  : — ist  The  Tertiary  flora 
of  N.  America  is  by  its  types  intimately  related  to  the  Cretaceous  flora 
of  the  same  country.      2nd.  All  the  essential  types  of  our  present 
arborescent  flora  are  already  marked  in  the  Cretaceous  of  our  continent, 
and  become  more  distinct  and  more  numerous  in  the  Tertiary ;  therefore 
the  origin  of  our  actual  flora  is  like  its  fades,  truly  N.  American. 
3rd.  Some    types  of  the  North    American  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
flora  appear  in  the  same  formations  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Icelancf;  the  derivation  of  these  types  is  therefore  apparently   from 
the  Arctic  regions.    4th.  The  relation  of  the  North  American  Tertiary 
flora  with  that  of  the  same  formation  of  Europe  is  marked  only  for  N. 
American  types,  but  does  not  exist  at  all  for  those  which  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  living  flora  of  this  continent.     Therefore  the  European 
Tertiary  flora  partly  originated  from  N.  American  types,  either  directly 
from  our  continent  or  derived  from  the   Arctic  regions.      5th.  The 
relation  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  with  ours 
indicates,  at  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  epochs,  land  connection  of 
the  northern  islands  with  our  continent.     6th.  The  species  of  plants 
common  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formation  of  the  Arctic  regions 
and  of  our  continent  indicate,  in  the  mean  temperature    influencing 
geographical  distribution  of  vegetation,  a  difference  in  +  equal  to  about 
5'  of  latitude  for  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  epochs.     7th.  The  same 
kind    of  observations  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  v^etable 
spedes  shows  at  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  times  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature according  to  latitude,  analogous  to  what  is  indicated  at  our 
time  by  the  characters  of  the  southern  and  northern  vegetation. 

Floral  Symmetry  of  Crudferae — The  reduction  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Crudferae  to  a  symmetrical  type  has  repeatedly  engftged  the  attention 
of  morphologists.  Moquin  Tandon  regarded  the  four  long  stamens  as 
representing  a  pair  which  had  been  multiplied  by  a  dSloublement. 
Mr.  Bentham,  wno  is  the  only  British  botanist  who  possesses  the  rare 
accomplishment  of  a  familiarity  with  the  Russian  lai^age,  points  out 
in  his  recent  address  that  Meschaeff'  {Bull,  Soc,  Imp,  Nat,  Mosc)  has 
pushed  the  explanation  of  Moquin  Tandon  to  its  furthest  limits  b^  re- 
garding the  four  petals  as  also  the  result  of  a  dedoublement  of  a  single 
pair,  thus  reducing  the  whole  flower  to  a  dimerous  symmetry,  Oie 
difiierent  whorls  decussating  with  each  other. 

DiBtrtbution  of  Pollen  and  Sporea  In  Air.— Mr.  Blackly,  in  a  book 
entitled  Experimental  Researches  on  Hay  Fever^  has  been  incidentally  led 
into  an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  pollen  present  in  the  air.  He  began 
vrith  that  of  a  meadow  at  the  average  breathing  levd  (four  feet  nine  indies 
IVom  the  ground).  Mr.  Blackly's  results  are  not  without  their  interest  as 
showing  what  an  active  agent  the  wind  must  be  in  effecting  cross- 
fertilization.  The  observations  were  commenced  in  April  and  continued 
t21  the  end  of  July.  A  slip  of  glass  was  exposed  horizontally  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  a  non- drying  liquid.  He  tabulates  the  daily  results  ; 
and  the  highest  number  of  pollen  grains  obtained  on  a  surface  of  a  square 
centimetre  in  twenty-four  hours  was  880  on  June  28.  Sudden  diminutions 
in  the  quantity  of  pollen — ^when  these  occurred  in  the  ascending  scale 
between  May  28  and  June  28 — ^were  invariably  due  to  a  fall  of  rain,  or 
to  this  and  a  (all  in  the  temperature.  Mr.  Blackly  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  amount  of  pollen  to  be  found  in  the  higher  strata  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  kite  which  by  being 
attached  to  other  kites  sometimes  attained  an  devation  of  1000  feeL 
The    pollen   was    found  to  be  much  more    largely  present    at    the 


upper  levels  than  at  the  ''breathing  level."  Taking  the  aveni^e 
of  the  quantities  where  pollen  was  present  at  both  levels,  he 
found  that  whilst  the  average  ^or  the  ordinary  level  was  24  only,  for 
each  experiment,  that  for  uie  higher  levels  was  472.33,  or  more  than 
nineteen  times  as  much.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  the  velocity  of  the  air  at  various  altitudes,  there  still  remains  a  great 
preponderance  unaccounted  for  in  the  amount  of  pollen  in  the  upper 
strata.  Mr.  Blackly  remarks  that  his  experiments  also  afforded  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  presence  of  fungoid  spores  in  the  air  in  large  quanti- 
ties. In  one  experiment  which  lasted  four  hours,  and  in  which  the 
number  of  pollen  grains  collected  at  an  altitude  of  looo  feet  was  over 
1200,  the  spores  of  a  cryptogam  probably  Ustilago  segetum  were  so 
numerous  that  he  could  not  count  them.  At  a  rough  estimate  they  could 
not  be  less  than  30-40,000  to  the  square  inch.  A  fact  like  this  makes 
the  ubiquity  of  fungoid  organisms  a  thing  easy  to  comprehend. 

That  these  organized  contents  of  air  travel  to  a  considerable  distance 
was  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  the  outskirts  of  Manchester, 
but  within  the  boundary  of  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  parts, 
and  in  no  direction  within  less  than  one  third  of  a  mile  of  grass  land. 
The  quantity  of  pollen  was  only  about  one  tenth  of  that  collected  in 
the  country.  

Physiolo^, 
The  following  are  brief  summaries  of  the  most  important  papers  read 
in  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^  at  the  Bradford  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  Prof.  Ferrier,  ot  King's  College,  London, 
gave  an  account  of  the  results  he  has  obtained  by  direct  stimulation  of 
various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  by  Faradic  electricity.  The 
animals  used  for  experiment  (while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform) 
were  the  cat,  dog,  jackal,  monkey,  rabbit,  &c.  The  general  effect  of 
irritation  of  the  surface  was  to  produce  muscular  movements,  and  these 
could  be  predicted  by  Dr.  Ferrier  with  almost  complete  certainty.  The 
experiments  have  now  been  witnessed  by  judges  sufficiently  numerous 
and  competent  to  place  their  accuracy  beyond  doubt,  though  of  course 
they  need  extension  and  interpretation  in  man)r  directions.  It  also  remains 
to  be  explained  how  it  was  tnat  earlier  experimenters  obtained  negative 
results  from  irritation  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  that  even 
Fritsch,  though  he  to  some  extent  anticipated  Dr.  Ferrier  in  similar 
observations  on  the  effect  of  galvanism,  failed  to  obtain  any  movements 
with  the  interrupted  current.  The  most  important  results  in  the 
inquiry  as  yet  obtained  seem  to  be  :  i.  That  the  areas  of  surface  phy- 
siologically  distinct  are  remarkably  small,  sometimes  not  above  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  it  needs  great  care  to  confine  the 
action  of  the  electrodes  to  a  single  one.  2.  That  several  r^ons  when 
stimulated  produce  no  (motor)  phenomena  :  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  anterior  part  ot  the  frontal  lobes,  which  is  probably 
peculiar  to  man  and  monkeys.  3.  That  the  movements  produced 
affect  several  musdes  in  groups,  and  that  their  contractions  are  so 
correlated  as  to  cause  the  performance  of  definite  operations^  such  as 
screaming,  mewing,  or  barking,  stretching  out  the  hand  for  prehension, 
drawing  up  the  lips  and  opening  the  mouth  for  fighting,  pricking  the 
ears  and  turning  the  head  tor  listening,  and  so  on.  4.  That,  speaking 
generally,  stimulation  of  the  upper  frontal  convolutions  affects  tne  fiudal 
musdes,  of  the  parts  behind  and  below  those  of  the  fore  limb,  further 
back,  the  hind  limb,  while  the  cerebellum  appears  to  affect  the  ocular 
muscles.  5.  That  the  movements  are  crossed,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  explanation  of  which  confirms  the  rule.  6.  That  the 
supposed  seats  of  emotion  indicated  by  these  experiments  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  those  empirically  laid  down  in  the  once  popular  system  of 
so-called  Phrenology. 

A  second  important  paper  was  by  Prof.  Burdon  Sanderson,  of  the 
'*  Brown  Institution,"  in  the  University  of  London,  who  has  found  that 
the  movements  of  Venus's  fly-trap  produce  electrical  variations 
corresponding  with  those  long  known  in  musde  which  give  rise  to  the 
condition  of  electrotonus. 

A  third  communication  was  from  Dr.  McKendrick  and  Mr.  Dewar 
of  Edinbuigh,  who  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  stimulus  of  light 
on  the  retina  produces  electric  variation  in  the  optic  nerve.  This  result, 
which  has  been  long  suspected  and  was  rendered  more  than  probable 
by  Du  Bois  Reymond,  has  now  been  placed  on  a  surer  basis,  and  the 
objections  which  might  naturally  arise  from  interference  of  muscular 
currents,  from  the  action  of  heat,  etc.,  appear  to  have  been  all 
satisfactorily  met.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry 
is  that  the  results  are  in  complete  correspondence  with  those  which 
would  follow  from  the  application  of  Fechner*s  celebrated  law,  deduced 
as  is  well  known  by  mathematical  processes  and  now  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  direct  experiment. 

Joseph  Barclay  Pentland,  who  died  in  July  last  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  laboured  hard  in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery,  as  a  geologist  and 
geographer.  Sent,  in  1827,  as  secretary  to  the  Consul  of  Peru,  and 
afterwards  appointed  Consul-general  to  Bolivia,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  his  position  afforded  him  of  surveying  these  devated 
regions.     lie  measured  the  peaks  of  the  Peruvian  Cordillera  of  the 
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Andes,  and  was  the  first  to  ascertain  that  Chimboiazo  was  not  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  but  must  yield  in  elevation 
to  Sorata  and  lUimani,  mountains  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  Peru. 
Mr.  Pentland  also  took  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca, 
whose  borders  were  the  ancient  seat  of  Peruvian  civilisation  ;  his  map 
was  published  by  the  Admiralty,  but  he  never  could  be  induced  to  write 
the  history  of  his  travels. 

The  intimate  friend  of  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, Mr.  Pentland  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Paris.  His  winters  he 
spent  in  Rome  and  he  edited  the  Handbooks  of  Italy  and  Rome,  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher. 
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Philology. 

Modem  Greek  MiflceUany.  [NeocXXiji't^rcb  *kv6.\tKra,  repioducus 
iKdiSfjieva  vtrd  toO  ii\o\oyiKoO  ZvWiyov  ** Hapfaaaov"  T6/tos  A'. 
'Ey^ABi/vais  1870-72.] 

The  Philological  Society  Uapvaaao^  at  Athens  has  established 
a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  modem  Greek  lite- 
rature by  the  publication  of  their  excellent  SeocWriviKa 
*Apa\€KTaf  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  ready  before  us. 
It  contains  the  most  authentic  and  unalloyed  records  and 
documents  of  the  national  life  of  the  Greek  nation  in  its 
present  phase :  we  receive  here  Greek  fairy-tales  in  the 
original  text  (which  adds  not  a  little  to  their  charm),  a  new 
collection  of  popular  songs  and  amorous  distichs,  a  very 
original  one  of  enigmas  and  riddles,  a  series  of  treatises  on 
points  of  Greek  superstition  and  usages,  and  lastly  a  glossary 
of  the  Lesbian  dialect  annotated  by  Dr.  M.  Deffner,  a  young 
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Grerman  scholar  who  seems  to  have  fixed  his  abode  at  Athens 
after  having  completed  his  studies  at  Leipzig  under  G.  Curti  . 
and  Ritschl.  The  iiriXo^/o^  added  to  his  notes  on  the  glossary 
is  highly  instructive  (though  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a 
mere  application  of  sound  philological  method  to  the  study 
of  modem  Greek,  which,  as  Dr.  Deffiier  justly  observes,  has 
hitherto  been  more  studied  by  amateurs  than  by  trained 
scholars),  and  in  many  parts  contbues  and  supplies  the 
same  writer's  Neograecay  a  treatise  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  G.  Curtius'  Studien,  It  would  have  been  more 
convenient  if  Dr.  Defiher  had  referred  to  the  paging  of  his 
Neograeca  in  Curtius'  collection  instead  of  quoting  a  sepa- 
rate paging  of  his  own ;  we  have  found  it  very  troublesome 
always  to  verify  his  citations.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
whole  volume  is  to  trace  the  Greece  of  old  in  the  modem 
country,  but  to  do  so  in  a  manner  at  once  upright  and  con- 
vincing by  producing  the  people  such  as  they  are,  in  habits, 
usages,  and  speech.  We  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Deffner 
that  the  popular  speech  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  descent,  and  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  uphold  much  longer  the  well-nigh  antiquated  theoi)- 
of  a  complete  extirpation  of  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  face  of 
such  linguistic  facts  as  are  being  gradually  collected  by  the 
industry  of  scholars.  We  would  dxaw  attention  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Defiher  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
unalloyed  speech  of  the  people — that  speech  which  the  blind 
Atticists  of  our  day  despise  and  the  Xu'-iioi  attempt  to  supersede 
by  a  cold  and  artificial  dialect — contains  formations  evidently 
older  than  the  Attic  dialect  itself.  In  reading  such  evidence 
we  were  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Mavrophrydes 
in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Greek  Language,  p.  23: 

*iicava  enaOev  y  yXwtraa  ek  tov  uKpov  f 7A.01;  rufv  eirl  oirnvKaittKa 
alwva^      uTTiKtfrTwv     '     as    fit^    riju    uff')^rffiiaovv     irepiacvr^pov 

P€ol  airapa^fioi     The  present  Greek  language  is  not,  in  feet, 
the  daughter,  but  rather  the  younger  sister  of  ancient  Greek, 
and  why  should  it  lose  all  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  those 
very  features  which  declare  it  to  be  the  veurra-Tif  (fkun^  rov 
cWfjvifffjiov  (Mavrophr.  p.  30),  and  submit  again  to  the  lifeless 
and  extinct  forms  of  Attic  grammar  ?    But  to  return  to  the 
work  before  us :  little  as  the  compilers  of  this  volume  aim  at 
any  dogmatism,  we  think  that  a  single  fairy-tale  in  its  naive 
freshness  is  more  attractive  than  an  elaborate  and  polished 
composition  in  the  literary  dialect,  and  are  grateful  to  the 
Society  for  making  these  documents  of  national  speech  ac- 
cessible to  us.    A  feature  frequently  met  with  in  diese  tales 
is  the  fondness  for  riddles  and  clever  sayings,  which  appears 
also  so  conspicuously  in  the  later  period  of  the  ancient  Greek 
literature,  e.g,  in  the  history  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre.    We  are 
aware  that  much  material  may  be  added  to  the  notes  of  the 
editors  on  these  tales,  and  many  evident  analogies  of  these 
Greek  tales  with  those  of  other  nations  have  been  overlooked 
by  them.     A  fox  eating  grapes  is  known  to  us  from  the  well- 
known  Aesopean   fable,   but  it  is  surprising   to  find  this 
phenomenon  of  natural  history  as  the  representative  of  our 
old  friend  Puss  in  Boots,  as  we  do  in  the  tale  entitled 
o  afpevrq^  o  Ipioppvo'^as  (p.  14-16),   "The  gentleman  of  the 
three  grapes."  The  termination  of  this  tale  is  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity.     The  last  word  of  it  was  at  first  unintelligible 
to  us  :  -rov  u7ror<nK/>xui<r€,  but  we  subsequently  found  it  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  another  tale,  p.  33,  as  Adyx,*^  ItifioeU 
tiva  TTpa^ama  kukop  t*,  yet  the  derivation  appears  to  be 
obsciu:e:  at  least  we  cannot  believe  that  this  expression 
comes  from  aTroKvynuj,  The  word  uKafiaTqs  which  is  explained 
in  the  Lesbian  glossary,  p.  387,  occurs  in  the  same  tale,  p.  14, 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  useful  to  refer  to  this,  in- 
asmuch as  it  shows  that  the  word  is  not  confined  to  the 
dialect  of  Lesbos.     Altogether  it  would  be  easy  to  collect 
linguistic  peculiarities  from  these  tales  and  poems.    We  find 
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TO  /3io9  "res  familiaris,"  p.  16,  for  the  neuter  use  of  which  we 
may  compare  to  ttKovto^  in  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  in  modem  Greek,  and  the  ancient  Greek  o  and 

TO  <T«:oTOv.      We  read   a^ayKtwa  p.    121,  and  u^VTToXvro^  p.  27, 

152,  189,  both  being  evidence  of  the  preposition  af,  of  which 
we  hope  to  speak  at  a  future  time  in  the  Academy.  The  form 

ti-^  occurs  in  a  popular  song,  p.  70  :  uriP  u\  ra  y^tovia  tn  woWr), 

fujva  Ki  ai^  TO  xaKai^i  where  we  may  easily  suspect  that  air 
ought  also  to  be  ax.  The  adj.  Otoparo^  is  explained  ireXtvpto^ 
p.  1 7  :  but  as  it  stands  no  doubt  instead  of  Oetoparo^  (cf.  p. 
47,  53),  we  should  rather  think  that  it  means  "visendus" 
=  a^ioOeov  in  Alciphron.  The  form  ^rjvS  which  is  so  frequent 
in  mediaeval  compositions  (=  ;i 7 I've*),  occurs  p.  133,  253.  In 
his  note  on  the  Lesbian  meaning  of  epyop  (z=:pa^paKepov  vij^ia), 
Dr.  Deffner  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  modem  apyaXeio^ 
"spinning  wheel."  We  agree  with  the  same  scholar  in 
rejecting  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  initial  v  in 
voiKOKvpcLy  vvirvo^j  vu)^io9  as  a  digamma  (p.  412,  cf  4S7)>  ^^^ 
we  cannot  suggest  another  explanation.  For  the  word  vtvt 
"  baby"  (p.  413)  we  would  compare  the  well-known  English 
ninnyy  the  Italian  ninuoy  and  believe  that  there  was  a  Greek 
word  VCV09  =  fiivpo^.  It  is  common  to  use  to  ^twpo  fiov  in  the 
sense  of  "  my  little  one."  We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  Dr. 
Deffner  rejects  Koraes'  derivation  of  plx^w  "  I  throw"  from 
ff^^firv^i(K,  of  course  also  proposes  to  write  ^jJx""')  •  ^^  ^  paper 
printed  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Phil.  Soc.  in  London,  1867,  the 
present  writer  had  endeavoured  to  establish  plx^^  and  piirru} 
as  parallel  forms  of  the  same  root.  But  /m;x^s  45^,  is  direct 
from  ^77 — and  therefore  a  later  derivation  than  Ppax'^^,  which 
clearly  comes  from  the  earlier  form  of  the  root,  ^pay.     Dr. 

Deffner  says :  1/  aXXa7i7  rou  a  pev  1;  ^cv  cTvat  eiravtoit  tt  eU  Ttjv  Iwv 

rm\.,  but  he  does  not  prove  a  =  7.  We  would  finally  draw 
attention  to  the  peculiar  and  rare  use  of  Tolvas  an  ace. 
(corresponding  to  Tae^  as  ace.  in  the  first  decl.)  in  a  proverb 
p.  181  : 

ol  ToXXol   Hkv  ehf*  koXoI, 
fi^i^   <rbaf  Toi»  ixffi   'j   rb   tftat. 

At  present  I  can  quote  only  one  other  instance  of  this  form 
from  a  popular  song  edited  by  Legrand  in  No.  12  of  his 
Collection  (see  his  Preface  p.  5  sq.).     We  will  end  with  the 

question  whether  fiwyd^  (411)  t=  o    op'^fwv  koI  i/€unaro^  ravpo^ 

may  be  traced  to  ^^nralvw  in  the  sense  of  ciripaivw. 

We  refrain  from  producing  more  details,  but  once  more 
recommend  this  interesting  volume  to  all  students  of  modem 
Greek.  If  we  may  venture  to  offer  some  advice  to  the 
Society,  we  would  counsel  them  in  future  to  employ  greater 
care  in  revising  their  proofs — only  the  last  number  (edited 
by  Deffner)  is  tolerably  free  from  errors  of  the  press. 

W.  Wagner. 


The  CkMnplaynt  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1549  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  four 
contemporary  English  Tracts  ;  re-edited  from  the  originals  with 
Introduction  and  Glossary  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  (Early  English 
Text  Society.)    Triibner  and  Co. 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles  may  recall  to 
memory  the  lines — 

"  Quenched  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour: — 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains.'' 

Such  is  the  fitting  epitaph  upon  the  poetically-minded 
and  studious  author  of  Macphail  of  Colonsay,  and  the  Mer- 
maid of  Corrievrekin,  whose  early  death  at  Java  was  so 
sincerely  lamented.  Amongst  other  things,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  John  Leyden  for  the  edition  of  the  Complaynt  of 
KS«?//tf /I// published  in  1801,  copies  of  which  are  very  scarce, 
as  o»ly  150  were  printed.  To  Mr.  Murray  we  are  now 
indebted  for  a  reprint  of  this,  corrected  in  a  few  necessary 


instances  by  help  of  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 
We  cannot  help  congratulating  the  reader  upon  the  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  the  duty  of  reprinting  and  re-editing 
has  fallen  into  such  excellent  hands;  for  Mr.  Murray's 
careful  introduction  and  glossary  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
He  has  done  well  to  incorporate  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Leyden 
in  his  own  account,  wherever  those  remarks  seemed  in  any 
way  worth  preserving. 

It  is  not  very  clear  who  was  the  author  of  this  curious 
book.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Sir  James  Inglis,  Sir  David 
Lyndesay,  and  to  one  Wedderburh.  Respecting  the  first 
name,  Mr.  David  Laing  has  discovered  two  owners  of  it. 
One  of  these  was  abbot  of  Culross,  and  was  murdered  in 
153 1,  eighteen  years  before  the  Complaynt  appeared;  so 
that  the  author  clearly  was  not  he.  But  there  was  another 
Sir  James  Inglis  who,  from  about  1508  to  1550,  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskynneth,  and,  though  he  must 
have  been  upwards  of  sixty  years  old  in  1549,  his  claim  is 
more  difficult  to  disprove.  The  internal  evidence  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  not  Sir  David  Lyndesay's.  But  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue  the  book  is  twice  set  down  as  "Vedder- 
bume's  Complainte  of  Scotland,"  and,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  show  what  authority  there  was  for  the  assertion,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Murray  that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the 
name  Wedderbum  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been  mentioned  in  so 
explicit  a  manner  unless  the  compiler  of  the  Catalogue  had 
some  good  reason  for  it;  in  the  shape,  probably,  of  a  note  now 
lost.  However,  we  quote  Mr.  Murray's  opinion  on  the 
subject.  "  The  only  things,"  he  says,  "  I  consider  certain 
as  to  the  author  are  (i)  that  he  was  a  distinct  and  thorough 
partisan  of  the  French  side  ;  (2)  that  he  was  a  churchman, 
still  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  (3)  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  Southern,  not  improbably  of  the  Border,  counties. 
Sir  David  Lyndesay  is  peremptorily  excluded  from  con- 
sideration; no  less  so,  I  think,  is  Wedderbum,  vicar  of 
Dundee ;  in  lack  of  further  evidence,  the  claims  of  Sir 
James  Inglis  of  Cumbuskenneth,  and  of  some  unknown 
priest  of  the  name  of  Wedderbum,  are  equally  balanced, 
though,  if  the  part  of  Mackenzie's  Life  which  calls  Inglis  a 
Fife  man  belongs  to  this  Inglis,  the  evidence  of  dialect 
would  be  against  him."  Like  Mr.  Murray,  we  incline  to 
the  "  Wedderbum  "  theory ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  there 
is  nothing  against  it,  and  one  small  piece  of  positive  evi- 
dence in  its  favour. 

In  discussing  the  language  of  the  work,  Mr.  Murray, 
himself  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  Dialect  of  the  Southern 
Counties  of  Scotland,  is  particularly  at  home  and  trustworthy. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  find  him  leaving  alone  all  petty 
squabbling  about  a  Scottish  as  distinct  from  an  English 
language,  and  boldly  stating  the  broad  fact  that,  before  the 
year  1450  at  any  rate,  the  language  of  Lowland  Scotland 
was  originally  identical  with  that  of  England  north  of  the 
Humber.  Until  this  fiaict  be  clearly  perceived  and  thoroughly 
accepted,  we  shall  never  gain  any  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. Whether  we  give  to  the  old  language  of  the  whole 
district  between  the  Forth  and  Humber  the  name  of  old 
Lowland-Scotch  or  of  old  Northumbrian  is  a  matter  of  very 
secondary  importance,  and  a  mere  question  of  convenience, 
so  long  as  it  is  seen  to  be  all  one.  We  are  not  discuss- 
ing a  question  of  nationality,  but  of  philology;  and  it  is 
only  because  old  Northumbrian  is  the  more  convenient  term 
that  we  incline  to  the  use  of  it.  And  it  is  more  convenient, 
because  we  are  already  familiarised  with  the  notion  of 
including  Lothian  in  Northumbria,  but  not  with  the  notion 
of  including  Yorkshire  in  Scotland.  One  thing  has  con- 
siderably tended  to  darken  the  matter ;  and  that  is,  the  very 
changeable  way  in  wliich  the  word  Scofiish  has  been  applied  ; 
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the  meaning  of  the  word  at  one  date  is  not  the  same  as  its 
meaning  at  another.  In  fact,  in  this  point  as  in  all  others 
where  philology  is  concerned,  chronology  has  to  be  much 
considered.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  study  which,  in  English 
philology  at  least,  has  been  completely  ignored,  it  is  that  to 
which  we  would  give  the  name  of  the  Chronology  of 
Etymology.  We  trust  our  readers  will  make  a  note  of  this ; 
for  we  make  bold  to  say  that  if,  henceforth,  the  Chronology 
of  Etymology  could  be  once  admitted  as  a  leading  and  neces- 
sary principle  of  English  etymology,  one  half  of  the  false 
derivations  would  speedily  go  by  the  board.  It  has  been 
dimly  recognised  by  most  of  our  best  students ;  but,  by 
those  who  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  etymology,  and 
who  are,  on  that  account,  constantly  suggesting  new  deriva- 
tions which  they  cannot  themselves  perceive  to  be  absurd,  it 
has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  persistently 
ignored.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  that  such  a  word  or 
phrase  might  be  derived  from  such  another  word  or  phrase  ; 
it  is  also  required  that  the  word  said  to  be  the  original  is 
truly  the  older  form,  and  that  the  change  in  spelling  is  such 
as,  in  accordance  with  the  known  history  of  the  language, 
may  reasonably  have  taken  place.  An  example  will  perhaps 
place  this  in  a  clearer  light  There  is  a  provincial  word 
charey  which  in  Newcastle  means  a  narrow  street  or  by-way ; 
it  is  identical  with  the  Wiltshire  chore^  which  means  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  houses,  and  with  the  Midland  form 
chure^  meaning  a  passage,  by-way,  or  turning  out  of  a  larger 
road.  Now  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  deriving  this  from 
the  A.S.  cerre^  flexus,  viae  deflexio,  diverticulum,  anfractus,  as 
Lye  explains  it,  because  we  know  that  the  verb  cerran^  to 
turn,  with  the  variable  spelling  cyrran^  was  used  in  England 
before  chare  was  ;  and  that  the  change  of  c  into  ch  satisfies 
the  Chronology  of  Etymology.  We  have  a  like  instance  in 
what  is,  possibly,  the  same  word  in  another  sense,  viz.  the 
word  chare^  a  turn  of  work,  certainly  derived  from  A.S. 
cerran,  and  preserved  in  char^woman.  But  our  point  is,  not 
that  we  assert  this  derivation  to  be  the  right  one,  for  it  is 
still  a  little  uncertain,  but  that  it  is  a  possible  one;  since  it 
satisfies — if  we  may  be  excused  for  repeating  the  phrase — 
the  Chronology  of  Etymology  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Language.  Yet  when,  not  long  ago,  the  Midland  word 
chure,  a  passage,  was  proposed  for  etymological  solution  in 
Notes  and  Queriesy  what  happened?  Immediately  two 
writers  came  forward  with  the  positive  reply,  that  it  was 
clearly  the  German  word  thur^  a  door !  But  what  wild  work 
is  here  !  How  do  we  know  that,  chronologically,  the  German 
thiir  ever  existed  in  England  before  chure  ?  Indeed,  we 
may  ask  what  proof  is  there  that  High  German  was  ever 
spoken,  in  olden  times,  in  the  Midland  Counties  ?  If  an 
Englishman  knew  what  a  door  was,  why  should  he  trouble 
himself  to  pronounce  it  chure  f  It  is  time  to  put  aside  such 
puerilities  as  these ;  we  must  no  longer  be  misled  by  mere 
similarity  of  sound,  but  we  must  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
of  chronology  and  history.  Little  as  we  know  of  the  exact 
history  of  all  the  successive  changes  in  our  language,  surely 
we  know  enough  to  avoid  such  odd  blunders  as  this.  But 
such  is  English  "  etymology  "  in  1873. 

This  digression  has  been  suggested  by  the  sound  ideas 
which  Mr.  Murray  holds  regarding  "  Scottish,"  and  merely 
with  the  view  of  more  forcibly  showing  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  dates.  The  language  of  the  Complaynt  belongs 
to  the  "  Middle-Scotch  "  period,  and  is  classed  with  that  of 
the  works  of  Bellenden,  Gawain  Douglas,  and  Lyndesay. 
Mr.  Murray's  statement  respecting  the  apparent  locality  of 
it  is  very  interesting.  He  says  :  "  While  I  cannot  read  ten 
lines  of  Lyndesay  without  having  it  forced  upon  me,  as  a 
native  of  Roxburghshire,  that  his  form  of  Scotch  is  not 
mine,  I  have  everywhere  found  the  language  of  the  Com- 


playnt familiar  as  the  tones  of  childhood,  and  ever  and  aDon 
have  been  surprised  at  the  sanction  which  it  gives  to  forms 
or  idioms  which  I  had  thought  to  be  modem  vulgarisms  of 
the  local  patois,  but  which  are  thus  shown  to  have  a  pedi- 
gree of  three  and  a  half  centuries  to  plead."  We  may 
therefore  put  down  the  work  as  an  example  of  the  Rox- 
burghshire variety  of  the  Middle-Scotch  period.  Let  us 
beware,  also,  of  too  hastily  assuming  that  provincial  words, 
however  vulgar,  are  of  modem  formation.  We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  great  number  of  French  words  which 
abound  throughout  the  work,  owing  to  the  intimate  connec- 
tion in  that  age  between  France  and  Scotland. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  issue  a  strong  appeal  or 
"  exhortation  "  to  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  the  nobility, 
spirituality,  and  commons,  in  order  to  awaken  them  to  a 
consideration  of  the  gravity  of  their  position ;  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  forego  their  civil  bickerings 
and  debates,  to  cultivate  unanimity  amongst  themselves,  and 
to  make  common  cause  against  England.  The  most  inter- 
esting point  is,  that  something  like  a  more  satisfactory  state 
of  things  seems  to  have  come  about  nearly  at  this  time;  due, 
no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  to  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France  made  in  1550;  one  result  of  which  was 
that  the  author,  feeling  somewhat  more  satisfied  in  his  mind 
and  less  anxious  to  confine  himself  solely  to  matters  political, 
went  so  far  as  to  add  to  his  work  a  very  curious  chapter  (in 
fact  the  one  by  which  it  is  best  known)  which  he  entitles 
"  Ane  Monolog  of  the  Actor,"  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  "  A 
Monologue  Recreative  of  the  Author ; "  see  pp.  37-68. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  singular  production.  He  describes 
how,  being  weary,  he  walked  abroad  in  the  fields  till  sunset 
on  a  certain  6th  of  June,  continued  walking  about  all  night, 
and  then  beheld  the  daybreak.  Then  comes  his  famous 
description  of  dawn,  how  beasts  and  birds  of  every  sort 
began  to  make  peculiar  noises,  each  after  its  kind.  "  The 
buUis  began  to  bullir,  quhen  the  sheep  b^an  to  blait, 
be  cause  the  calfis  began  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  berkit" 
And  so  it  goes  on  at  some  length,  telling  us  the  right  names 
for  all  the  various  animal  sounds.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
ass  roared,  the  hens  cackled,  the  cocks  crew,  the  chickens 
"  pewed,"  the  glede  (kite)  whistled,  the  geese  cried  "  clack," 
the  goslings  "  quhilk,*'  and  ducks  "  quack.'*  The  cranes 
"  crooped,"  the  crows  said  **  warrok !  warrok  !  "  the  swans 
mourned,  the  turtles  greeted,  the  cushat  yowled,  the  dove 
"  crooded  her  sad  song  that  sounded  like  sorrow  "  (no  bad 
alliteration),  the  swallow  jargled,  and  the  jay  jangled.  The 
lapwings  cried  "  thieves  neck  !  *'  whilst  the  pies  clattered. 
The  sparrow  cheeped,  the  ousel  yelped,  the  goldfinch 
chanted,  the  red-shank  cried  "  my  foot !  my  foot  1 "  and  the 
ox-eye  tomtit  cried  "  twit ! "  The  herons  gave  a  wild 
screech  as  if  the  kiln  had  been  on  fire.  Then  the  author 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  where,  gazing  across  the  flood, 
he  saw  a  galliasse  appointed  for  war.  He  then  describes  at 
length  the  weighing  of  the  anchor  and  the  unfurling  of  the 
sails,  specifying  all  the  cries  used  by  the  mariners  during  the 
operations.  Then  the  guns  are  got  ready  for  action  ;  the 
order  given  being — "Gunners,  come  here  and  stand  by 
your  artillery,  every  guimer  to  his  own  quarter.  Make 
ready  your  cannons,  your  culverin  *  moyens,'  culverin  bas- 
tards, falcons,  sakers,  half-sakers,  half-falcons,  slangs  and 
half-slangs  and  quarter-slangs,  head-sticks,  murderers,  passe- 
volans,  berches,  dogs,  double  berches,  hackbuts  *  of  croche,' 
half-hacks,  culverins,  and  hail  shot  And  ye,  soldiers  and 
companions  of  war,  make  ready  your  cross-bows,  hand-bows, 
fire-spears,  hail-shot,  lances,  pikes,  halbards,  rondels,  two- 
handed  swords  and  targes."  Then  follow  the  noises  made 
by  the  various  pieces  of  artillery.  Then  the  author  returns 
to  the  fields,  sees  some  shepherds,  and  describes  all  that 
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they  had  for  breakfast  He  next  lectures  them  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  pastoral  life,  quoting  all  manner  of  examples, 
from  King  David  to  Amphion,  and  from  Abraham  to  Paris, 
son  of  Priam.  Next  he  gives  a  small  treatise  on  astronomy, 
explaining  the  piimum  mobile,  the  meridian,  the  colures, 
&c.,  carefully  proving  the  existence  of  antipodes.  He  goes 
on  with  the  planets,  the  comets,  and  meteorology.  After 
this,  he  cites  the  names  of  all  kinds  of  tales  and  romances, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Wallace,  the  Bruce,  Arthur,  Bevis, 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  many  more ;  next,  of  numerous 
songs,  as  "  King  William's  Note "  and  the  "  Hunts  of 
Cheviot ; "  next,  of  dances,  as  "  the  hunt's  up,'*  the  lamb's- 
wind,  the  shake-leg,  the  shake-a-trot ;  next,  of  flowers,  as 
*'  barba  aaron,"  water-lily,  hemp,  celandine,  &c,  &c  ;  after 
which  he  expresses  himself  as  "beand  contentit  of  that 
pleysand  nychtis  recreatione,"  as  well  he  might  be.  It  will 
of  course  be  understood  that  we  have  modernised  the 
spelling  considerably ;  it  is  singular  that  the  present  work  is 
far  harder  to  read  than  the  older  Northumbrian,  of  Barbour. 
The  Appendix  contains  (i)  the  Just  Declaration  of  Henry 
Vni.,  A.D.  1542  ;  (2)  the  Exhortation  of  James  Harrysone, 
Scottisheman,  1547  ;  (3)  the  Epistle  of  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset,  1548 ;  and  (4)  the  Epitome  of  Nicholas  Bodrugan, 
alias  Adams,  1548.  These  all  help  to  illustrate  the  main 
part  of  the  work.  The  Glossarial  Index  "  aims  at  registering 
all  the  words  which  differ  in  spelling  or  usage  from  modern 
English ; "  and  occupies  forty  pages.  Such  indices  are  very 
valuable  ;  it  is  only  by  compiling  a  considerable  number  o^ 
them,  to  be  afterwards  combined,  that  we  can  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  good  General  English  Dictionary.  • 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


PROFESi>ORIAL   DISSERTATIONS   OF  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
In  Professorial  Dissertations  for  1872-j  (University  College,  London) 
Mr.  Henry  Maiden  has  given  us  a  thoughtful,  and  indeed  exhaustive 
discussion  on  a  long-disputed  question,  the  number  of  the  chorus  in 
the  EumeniiUs  of  Aeschylus.  His  conclusion  is  a  very  reasonable 
one,  that  in.  the  prologue,  in  which  the  Furies  appear  upon  the  stage  in 
the  shrine  of  the  Pythian  temple,  they  are  there  rather  as  actors  than  as 
a  chorus,  and  only  three  in  number.  The  limitation  of  the  Furies  to 
three  was  probably,  as  he  says,  somewhat  later  than  the  mythology 
with  whidi  Aeschylus  was  familiar :  but  he  also  rightly  observes  that 
"  three  was  a  favourite  number  in  the  definite  forms  of  mythology  " 
("in  later  times,**  he  need  not  have  added  ;  the  Gorgons  as  well  as  the 
Phorcids  were  three^  Prom,  Vinct,  795-8).  It  is  very  probable,  and  it 
removes  several  scenic  difficulties  to  assume,  that  three  principal  Furies 
first  appear  in  the  action,  and  are  reinforced,  as  it  were,  by  twelve 
more,  when  they  unite  in  a  general  chorus.  Mr.  Maiden  ingeniously 
cites  Chaeph.  1057  (Dind.), 

where  he  considers  the  version  I  had  given  of  irXiy^iJoutrt,  **  they 
swarm,"  less  correct  than  "  they  get  more  m  number."  He  supposes 
that  Orestes  sees  only  three  at  first,  and  then  the  larger  number  appear 
— crop  up,  as  it  were — one  after  the  other.  In  support  of  his  view  he 
might  have  cited  Eum.  589, 

h  fUy  T6d*  i^dri  tQ»  rpiw  TaXaurfidTitjp, 

the  point  of  which  would  be  (besides  the  welUknoT^ii  allusion  to  the 
"three  throws"  in  wrestling),  that  one  of  the  three  accusing  goddesses 
has  already  gained  her  victory  decisively. 

A  good  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  history  of  ancient  thought 
by  any  one  who  would  investigate  the  causes  why  the  mystic  TAree  has 
exercised  such  extraordinary  influence  in  all  the  mythologies  and  reli- 
gions of  the  world  from  Homer  downwards,  where  the  Triad  of  Gods  is 
distinctly  enunciated  (//.  xv.  187).  Even  the  triple-leaved  shamrock 
survives  to  this  day,  as  the  fleur-de-lis  so  long  prevailed  in  heraldry,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  mystic  number. 

In  the  trial  scene,  Mr.  Maiden  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  three 
chief  Furies  ascended  to  the  stage  to  appear  as  accusers  before  the 
Areopagus,  leaving  a  chorus  of  twelve  on  the  orchestra.  He  is  probably 
right.  This  ascent  {iumfialpetp)  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage  by  stairs 
was  certainly  adopted  in  Comedy  (e.g.  Ar.  AcA.  732  ;  E^it.  149 ; 
Pax  427,  and  perhaps  Vesp.  1342) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
licence  should  have  been  withheld  from  Tragedy. 

Mr.  Maiden,  in  giving  his  opinion  that  me  eccyclema  was  used  for 
eihibiting  the  intenor  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  spectators,  has   I 


omitted  to  notice  that  this  is  expressly  stated  by  the  scholiast  (quoted 
on  v.  64  of  my  edition),  and  also  that  the  same  scholiast  on  585  (Dind.) 
gives  the  number  of  the  chorus  as  15  (t^  y^p  Ij^ay). 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  stage  in  the  great  theatre  at  Athens, 
Mr.  Maiden  thinks,  with  A.  W.  Schl<^el,  that  it  was  small,  and  could 
hardly  hold  eighteen  persons.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  A^a- 
ffumnon  the  King  enters  the  stage  on  a  mule-car  with  Cassandra  bv 
his  side,  and  doubtless  a  body  of  attendants.  In  the  Acharmans  (156) 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  appear  to  be  called  ^OSofidtn-up  arparSs, — 
and  that  they  do  really  appear,  and  even  show  fight  to  some  purpose 
with  Dicaeopolis,  is  clear  from  the  context. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  either  in  the  Ch^ephoroe  or  the  Persians 
the  tomb  (tumulus)  of  Agamemnon  or  Darius  was  represented  by 
the  BvpJXrj  in  the  orchestra.  To  make  the  prologue  spoken  by  the 
Tpioraytavurriis  in  the  orchestra  is,  I  conceive,  a  view  neither  necessary 
nor  consistent  with  tragic  usage  ;  and  t  think  that  both  in  the  Choe- 
phoroe  and  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  the  totnb  was  actually  on  the 
stage.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  scene  in  the  Pax  of  Aristophanes,  which 
(if  I  have  rightly  explained  it  in  my  preface  to  that  play,  p.  xii.)  re- 
quires a  heap  of  stones,  under  which,  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  be 
buried,  to  be  on  the  stage  itself,  and  also  a  number  of  workmen  who 
are  engaged  with  ropes  and  mattocks  in  removing  them  to  another  part 
of  the  stage  (v.  361,  rot  toi>s  \iBov^  bu^Dsfy^pxw),  If  so,  il  is  impossible 
that  the  stage  could  have  been  very  small,  though  the  Xifi^Xov,  or  front 
part  of  it  for  the  actors  when  speaking,  may  have  been  so. 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Maiden  has  seen  the  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
vase-painting  that  forms  the  frontispiece  to  my  third  edition  of  Aeschylus. 
There  two  furies  only  are  represented  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  there 
being,  in  fact,  no  room  in  the  group  for  a  third.  But  the  evidence  of 
this  drawing,  as  £aras  it  goes,  is  decidedly  in  Mr.  Maiden's  favour. 

Mr.  R.  Ellis  has  a  dissertation,  replete  witli  learning  and  wide 
research,  on  some  difficult  passages  of  that  most  obscure  of  Roman 
poets,  Propertius.  In  iii.  16,  35  (ii.  26,  35  as  he  gives,  it  after  the  old 
editors),  the  MS.  reading  cum  ratis  Argo  is  defended  against  the  emen- 
dation (such  it  probably  is  in  ed.  Yen.  1488)  cum  rmlis  Argus  Dux 
erai,  &c.  Mr.  Ellis  takes  Argo  as  the  dative  oi  Argus,  the  builder  of 
the  ship,  and  translates,  "When  the  dove,  launched  on  a  strange  sea, 
served  Ai^s  as  the  guide  of  his  ship."  And  there  seems  no  valid  ob- 
jection that  can  be  raised  against  this  view.  He  thinks  the  mistake 
arose  from  the  wrong  notion  that  Argo  meant  the  ship  itself,  and  there- 
fore required  some  change  in  the  case. 

The  legends  of  the  Ai^onauts  were,  as  he  says,  very  various,  and.  poets 
by  no  means  agree  as  to  localities.  In  its  origin,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
represented  the  voyage  of  some  early  adventurers  in  search  of  the  sun- 
lands,  if  not  of  the  sun  itself,  in  the  far  east.  This  representation  of  the 
sun  by  a  golden  fleece  or  a  phosphoric  garment  is  well  known  in  mytho- 
\ogy ;  and  Medea  as  the  granddaughter  of  Helios  fully  confirms  the 
view.  In  a  voyage  altogether  mythical  it  is  vain  to  identify  localities — 
a  remark  that  applies  equally  to  the  wanderings  of  lo  in  the  Pro- 
metheus and  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey.  It  does  not  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  "surprise  us  if  we  find  Propertius  using  a  wholly  different 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Symplegades  from  that  of  ApoUonius." 

A  much  more  difficult  passage  is  in  iv.  (iii.  Barth.)  7,  21  seqq.,  where 
the  "  Argynni  poena  "  is  rendered  very  obscure  by  the  corruption  of  the 
end  of  the  verse  into  "minantis  aquae."  The  reading  adopted  by  most 
editors,  "  Athamantiadae,"  though  at  first  sight  a  plausible  conjecture, 
seemed  to  me  so  unrhythmical  that  I  preferred  in  my  edition  to  retain 
the  vulgate  marked  with  an  obelus.     Mr.  Ellis  now  suggests 

Quae  notat  Argynni  poena,  Mimantis  aquae^ 

and  also,  but  with  less  confidence, 

Qua  notat  Argynni  po^na  Mimantis  aquas. 

But  his  translation  is  certainly  somewhat  forced,  "  shores  signalized  by 
the  punishment  of  Argynnus,  the  waters  of  Mimas  that  drowned  him. 
Mimantis  aquae,  he  says,  is  a  nominative  in  apposition  with  poena.  As 
for  the  locality,  he  admits  that  in  the  ordinary  mythology  it  was  placed 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus.  JBut,  as  the  poet  mentions 
the  Carpathian  sea  as  the  scene  of  the  wreck  by  whicn  Paetus  was 
drowned,  he  supposes  him  to  have  transferred  it  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  he  rather  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  islands  Argennusae 
may  record  the  story  of  Argynnus  as  a  local  legend.  (More  probably,  I 
should  say,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  d^ivo^<r<ro(,  "white  islands.") 
Here  however  is  the  stormy  headland  Mimas;  and  Mr.  Ellis  cites 
Thuc.  viii.  34  in  proof  of  its  known  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Propertius  is  rightly  called  "a  learned  man  " 
(p.  24).  He  was  so  only  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a  pedant  in  Greek 
learning.  His  ignorance  of  geography  is  very  often  shown  ;  and  like 
Virgil's  knowledge  of  farming,  he  got  what  he  knew  only  from  books, 
and  often  mixed  up  different  accounts  in  one  and  the  same  story. 

The  last  passage  discussed  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  v.  51,  21. 
Si  te  Eoa  Dorozantum  juvat  aurea  ripa, 
where  he  rejects  the  easy  and  probable  correction  Doryxenium,  as  the 
familiar  name  {inroKdpuriM)  of  a  mistress,  and  supposes  Propertius  to 
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hfLVt  used  a  semi-barbarous  Latin  form  to  express  Dorakta  or  '06fMKrtL, 
off  the  coast  of  Carmania  (Persian  Gulf),  and  that  aurai  rifa  is  an 
attempt  to  express  the  same  word.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
case.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  he  had  heard  of  an  Aurea  Ckersonesus 
in  the  (ar  east,  and  knew  neither  where  nor  what  it  was.  This  is  one 
of  those  many  passages  in  which  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  get  beyond 
vafi|ue  conjecture. 

These  Professorial  Essay$  are  indicationB  of  real  work  and  much  energy 
in  the  cause  of  learning.  Like  the  Cambridge  Joumal  9t  FkiMogy,  the 
occasional  publication  of  them  aflfbrds  at  once  scope  and  encouragement 
for  scholars  to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper.  We  are  beginning,  we  may 
hope,  if  late,  yet  not  wholly  without  effect,  to  follow  the  example  so 
Ipng  set  ns  by  the  Germans.  F.  A.  Palet. 

Intelligence. 

Mr.  Geoige  Smith  has  just  discovered  the  fragments  of  an  Ancient 
Ass3rrian  Caoon,  from  the  Babylonian  cop^  of  which  the  much-contested 
Canon  of  Berosas  was  unquestionably  denved.  The  importance  of  this 
relic  to  Chionologists  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  it  will  fom 
the  substance  of  a  paper  shortly  to  be  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Arehaeology  by  its  fortunate  discoverer. 

The  Congress  of  German  Philologists,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  end  of  September  is  Isnsbrock,  has  been  postponed  till 
next  year  on  account  of  tbe  cholera. 

Dr.  Beke^s  projected  expedition  for  the  verifkatioa  of  the  true 
Mount  Sinai,  says  the  Athenaum,  is  now  assuming  a  practical  form. 
Several  gentlemen  have  kindly  promised  contributions,  provided  the 
whole  amount  required,  estimated  at  £$00,  be  forthcoming.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Beke  is  of  opinion  that  **  the  Mount  of  God  in 
Horeb"  is  not  anywhere  within  the  peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Suez  and  Akaba,  bat  in  the  Arabian  desert  east  of  the  head  of  the  latter 
gulf.  His  views  are  more  fully  developed  in  a  recently  published 
pamphlet.  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano, 

We  have  received  part  i.  of  Mr.  Dunbar  Heath's  new  work  Pkoe- 
mcian  In^riptians  (Quaritch).  It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  eccentric 
publication  seriously.  Mr.  Heath  has  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  square 
Hebrew  character,  and  the  practice  of  writing  it  from  right  to  left,  which 
constitutes,  in  his  opinion,  "an  immense  bar  to  the  p>opttlarisation  of 
Semitic  research."  As  if,  forsooth,  "Semitic  research"  needed  to  be 
"popularised.''  He  has  also  several  new,  or  partly-new,  theories  to 
ventilate  touching  the  origin  of  Christian  ideas,  which  we  need  not  inflict 
upon  the  reader,  as  they  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  a  philology  of 
the  wildest  description.  For  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  take  the 
"obvious,"  ** or  at  least  probable  "  derivation  of  "Ashter  or  Gash- 
teret  from  a  common  root  with  7a<rr^p,  uterus,  iwr^pa,  &c."  The  in- 
scriptions (among  which  the  Moabitish  of  Mesha  is  included)  are  well 
known  with  the  exception  of  four  "devotee  inscriptions  "  derived  from 
the  so-called  "  Moabite  pottery,"  the  genuineness  of  which  is,  to  say  the 
^east,  extremely  problematical.  They  are  all  printed  on  Mr.  Heath's 
new  plan — from  left  to  right. 

BfxAety  of  Heb.  Literature — ^The  first  publication  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society  is  entitled  a  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  IMerature^  and 
contains,  a  specimen  of  the  Biur  on  Genesis  (Benisch)  j  specimen  of  the 
book  Cusari  {Neubaucr) ;  Zunr  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages  {A.  Lihvy)  ;  Letter  of  Maimonides  to  Rabbi  Jehudah  Ibn 
Tibbon  ( -idler) ;  Chisdai  the  son  of  Isaac,  translated  from  the  German 
by  A.  /.  AT.  D.  under  the  direction  of  Dr,  S.  Davidson  ;  &*c.,  <Sr»f.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  extracts  is  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there 
is  a  fragmentariness  about  the  publication  which  is  only  justifiable  in  an 
introductory  specimen- volume  like  the  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  ftiture  the  Society  will  give  their  attention  to  complete  works,  such  as 
their  Commentary  on  Isaiah^  whidi  will  be  reviewed  shortly  in  the 
Academy,  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  Miscellany  shews 
occasional  signs  of  haste  :  Chamdu  liUahi  is  written  (p.  7)  without  el\ 
there  are  some  slight  misprints  in  the  Arabic  of  pp.  64-7  ;  for  "  single 
chapter^*  (p.  70)  read  verse ;  the  rendering  at  the  commencement  of  p.  53 
is  inaccurate  and  contradictory;  on  p.  57  we  read,  that  "the  giving  of 
the  names  rested  upon  the  distinction  between  the  species,  which  differ 
from  each  other  like  seals  (each  bearing  a  different  engraving),  as  explained 
before,"  where  we  should  read  simply  that  the  giving  of  names  is  a 
**  separation  of  species  and  distinction  of  their  powers,**  Is  it  implied 
(p.  26)  that  the  saying:  **From  Moses  to  Moses,  &»c,"  refers  primarily  to 
Mendelssohn? 

But,  not  to  enlarge  upon  details,  we  may  say  generally  that  the  work 
will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  student's  library,  and  is  well  suited  as 
an  introduction  to  the  more  solid  works  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
speedily  follow. 
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Q^neraJ  Literature. 

Voltaire  dt  la  doci^t^  ^Ftungaise  au  zVUl'  Si^e.  s^  Set'ie. 
Voltaire  aux  Delices.  Par  Gustave  Desnoiresterres.  Paris  :  Didier. 
1873. 

M.  Desnoiresterres'  last  volume,  like  all  its  predecessors, 
contains  the  fruits  of  so  much  research  so  pleasantly  arranged 
that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  complain  of  the  dimensions 
which  the  work  is  assuming.  It  may  be  said  that  no  one 
can  pretend  to  understand  Voltaire  who  has  not  the  patience 
to  f€41ow  the  story  of  his  life,  crowded  as  it  is  with  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  trivial  incidents,  passing  relationships^ 
and  the  incessantly  varying  results  of  his  restless^  activity, 
and  that  therefore  in  a  work  of  any  detail  abridgment  would 
amount  to  misrepresentation  by  making  its  subject  appear 
less  versatile  and  remnant  than  the  fact  But  though  thq 
matter  of  the  work  would  not  easily  admit  of  compression, 
the  author's  style  is  rather  too  leisurely  for  a  biography 
promising  to  fill  seven  or  eight  large  volumes  ;  we  do  'not 
ask  to  be  spared  the  narrative  of  one  of  Voltaire's  domestic 
explosions,  literary  combats,  mystifications,  intrigues,  recon- 
ciliations, or  the  like  j  or  a  single  description,  by  friend  or 
foe,  of  his  person,  his  character,  his  hospitality,  his  fashion 
of  life  at  Cirey,  at  the  Dklices^  or  at  Femey :  but  when  the 
author  comments  intelligently  and  appropriately  on  each 
fresh  incident  as  if  it  were  the  first  of  its  kind,  his  involun- 
tary repetitions  tend  to  become  tedious  from  no  worse  fault 
than  their  number. 

This  volume  begins  in  1753,  when,  after  his  rupture  with 
Frederick,  the  poet  was  seriously  at  a. loss  to  know  in  what 
territory  he  would  be  allowed  to  pitch  his  tent  in  peace. 
France  was  practically  closed  against  him,  for  '*  la  permission 
de  voyager,"  which  he  spoke  of  with  ironical  gratitude  as 
having  been  accorded  him  by  the  king  his  master,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  penmissions  which  are  meant  and  under- 
stood as  commands;  Stanislaus  was  given  to  understand 
that  his  presence  in  Lorraine  would  be  unfavourably  re- 
garded, and  his  first  attempts  at  making  a  final  settlement 
in  Switzerland  were  baffled  by  laws  against  the  possession 
of  land  in  the  pays  de  Vaud  by  a  papist,  unpapiste  comme 
Voltaire^  adds  M.  Desnoiresterres.  This  difficulty  being 
happily  overcome,  the  poet  was  able  to  indulge  his  favourite 
amusements,  building,  planting,  beautifying,  and,  before 
long,  directing  a  private  theatre,  at  which  point  his  puri- 


tanical hosts  felt  bound,  in  the  interests  of  tiie  morality  of 
Geneva,  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings.    The  <::ontroveray 
between  Rousseau  and  D'Alembert  on  the  influence  of  the 
drama,  which  grew  out  of  this  dispute,  and  was  interwoven 
with  that  between  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  himself  on  the 
subject  of  his  poem  on  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov., 
1755),  is  the  most  noteworthy  episode  in  the  present  volume. 
In  Le  Dcsastre  de  Lisbontu  the  subject  makes  the  poem,-  and 
the  poet  was  for  once  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  rhetorical ; 
the  spectacle  of  Voltaire  really  in  doubt — not  confidently 
demolishing  his  neighbour's  faith,  but,  for  once,  sincerely 
bewildered,  without  a  remedy  to  suggest,  and  reduced  to 
give  helpless,  and  therefore  hopeless,  expression  to  simple 
grief  and  compassion — ^was  naturally  less  striking  to  con- 
temporaries,  many  of  whom   shared  more  or  less  in  his 
feelings  of  the  moment,  than  it  is  now,  as  the  one  disinter- 
estedly impassioned  utterance  of  the  humane  rationalism  of 
the  century; — disinterested  because    Voltaire's  eloquence, 
could  not  rebuild  Lisbon  nor  ward  off  similar  catastrophes 
in  the  future,  whereas  his  zeal  against  persecution  or  oppres- 
sion in  church  or  state  was  always  ad  hominem ;  if  he  did 
well  to  be  angry,  it  was  because  some  benevolent  purpose 
might  be  served  by  his  wrath.   There  were  no  real  pessimists 
in  the  eighteenth  century  (except  perhaps  Swift) ;  there  sel- 
dom are  in  an  age  pre-occupied  with  the  points  in  which  it 
difiers  for  the  better  from  its  predecessors  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  about  the  best  possible 
world  did  not  therefore  go  much  below  the  surface ;  they 
were  agreed  that  this  ought  to  be  the  best  of  worlds,  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  there  was  a  sense  in  which  it 
might  be  called  so  already,  and  if  not,  who  was  to  blame  for 
its  imperfections.     Rousseau  argued  that  if  there  were  no 
towns,   they  couldn't  be  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes ; 
Voltaire,  that  if  there  were  no  earthquakes,  people  might 
build  towns  without  risk  of  being  swallowed  up ;  and  the 
conclusions  of  both  were  more  irrefragable  than  practical  or 
consoling;  at  any  rate  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Voltaire's  reluctant  concession  to  something 
not  unlike  orthodoxy  in  the  present  poem ;  he  objects  to 
Leibnitz  and  Pope  : — 

'*  Quand  la  mort  met  le  comble  aux  maux  que  j'ai  soufferts, 
Le  beau  soulagement  d'etre  mang^  des  vers  I " 

but  the  possibility  of  consolation  is  a  fixed  postulate  with 
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all,  and  the  very  strength  of  his  conviction  that  this  is  not 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  inclines  him  to  believe  in  a 
Deus  ex  machina  bound  by  profession  to  make  it  so. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  the  exchange  of  polite  but 
rather  cool  letters  on  this  subject  that  D'Alembert's  article 
on  Geneva  in  the  Encyclopaedia — ^which  contained  a  protest 
against  the  illiberalism  of  not  allowing  Voltaire  to  amuse 
himself  and  educate  the  Genevese  by  having  his  own  plays 
acted  in  public — elicited  amongst  other  protests,  Rousseau's 
Letter  of  a  Citizen  of  Geneva  against  the  Stage ;  which, 
while  marking,  as  Mr.  Morley  observes,  Rousseau's  definite 
schism  from  the  philosophic  congregation,  was  most  espe- 
cially and  conspicuously  an  attack  upon  Voltaire.  In  this 
case,  as  in  most  of  those  in  which  we  find  the  two  great 
names  of  the  literary  revolution  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
difference  was  partly  a  matter  of  principle  and  partly  of  cha- 
racter. All  the  traditional  objections  to  the  iriimorality  or 
the  immoral  tendency  of  stage  plays  which  are  eloquently 
rehearsed  by  the  citizen  of  Geneva  apply  with  equal  force, 
as  they  often  have  been  applied  since,  to  the  realistic  novel 
of  sentiment ;  but  it  was  not  exactly  an  accident  that  while 
Voltaire  was  nearly  as  much  in  earnest  about  the  lofty 
mission  of  the  theatre  as  Goethe,  Rousseau,  whose  glowing 
appeals  to  the  social  passions  were  themselves  written  in 
solitude,  preferred  to  work  upon  his  readers  one  by  one, 
instead  of  collectively  on  an  audience.  One  method  is  not 
of  course  more  moral  in  itself  than  the  other,  but  the  eflfect 
of  the  romance  was  apt  to  be  more  deep  and  lasting  and 
therefore  the  more  practical  of  the  two,  since  it  influenced 
the  conduct  through  the  character.  The  drama,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  flourishes  most  triumphantly  in  a 
period  just  preceding  great  practical  and  intellectual  move- 
ments. The  superabundant  vitality,  which  has  not  exactly 
decided  upon  the  material  channels  into  which  it  will  be 
poured,  expends  itself  upon  the  creations  of  objective  art, 
with  little  or  no  direct  didactic  result,  though  the  ready  per- 
ceptions and  versatile  sympathies  of  a  theatre-going  genera- 
tion certainly  make  action  easier  to  their  more  serious  suc- 
cessors. But  to  account  for  the  extreme  seriousness  with 
which  Goethe  and  Voltaire,  who  had  so  little  else  in  com- 
mon, both  believed  in  the  mission  of  the  stage,  and  both 
positively  delighted  in  superintending  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  their  own  or  other  works,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
found  in  this  most  creative  of  the  arts  a  substitute  for,  aiid 
perhaps  a  foreshadowing  of,  the  really  creative  or  reforming 
action  of  the  generation  following  their  own.  To  feel  with 
others  is  an  indispens&ble  preliminary  to  feeling  ^r  them, 
as  this  again  to  any  wide  schemes  for  acting  for  or  with 
them.  But  the  drama  in  which  great  artists  find  it  possible 
to  believe  is  always  of  the  classical,  ideal  sort,  representing 
heroic  emotions  which  it  is  desirable  to  feel  rather  than 
those  which  are  common  amongst  contemporaries ;  in 
France,  even  during  Voltaire's  life,  we  see  how,  as  practical 
interests  became  more  absorbing  and  practical  reforms  more 
possible,  realism  takes  possession  of  the  stage,  beginning 
with  satire  as  with  Beaumarchais  and  Les  Phi/osophes,  and 
ending  as  the  merely  trivial  amusement  which  Rousseau 
denounced — ^rather  prematurely  while  there  were  still 
audiences  capable  of  dissolving  in  tears  over  Madame 
Denis's  Zaire. 

Voltaire  certainly  needed  all  the  consolation  his  theatre 
could  give  him,  for  his  intervention  in  public  affairs  was 
seldom  as  successful  as  it  deserved.  With  his  usual  inven- 
tive generosity,  on  hearing  of  the  court-martial  on  Admiral 
Byng,  he  wrote  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu  for  a  letter, 
which  should  do  all  that  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  could 
in  his  favour,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Admiral  to  use  at  his 
trial ;  it  is  this  magnificent  sense  of  being  concerned  in 


every  injustice  in  Europe  which  there  was  the  most  remote 
chance  of  his  being  able  to  arrest  that  makes  the  dictator- 
ship of  opinion  which  he  really  exercised  seem  too  little 
for  his  powers  and  deserts.  He  was  less  happy  in  inventing 
machines  of  war,  and  the  French  army  did  not  lose  much 
by  the  neglect  of  his  suggestion  to  send  armed  Assyrian 
chariots  against  the  Prussians.  M.  Desnoiresteires  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  peace 
in  which  Voltaire's  mediation  was  accepted,  since  his  neutral 
position  saved  the  French  court  firom  being  compromised, 
and  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  much  zeal ;  we  do  not 
easily  think  of  Voltaire  as  a  statesman,  but  at  a  time  when 
the  Abb^  de  Bemis  was  chief  minister  the  state  could  cer- 
tainly not  lose  by  employing  his  services.  The  draft  of  a 
treaty  which  he  drew  up  has  been  lost,  but  some  of  bis 
diplomatic  notes  are  a  charming  amalgamation  of  business, 
philosophy,  and  couplets.  After  quoting  some  of  Frederick's 
own  verses,  to  put  him  in  a  good  humour,  he  writes  in  one 
letter,  "  Votre  majesty  m'avait  dit  souvent  que  les  peuples  de 
Westphalie  6taient  des  sots.  En  v^rit^,  sire,  vous  6tes  bien 
bon  de  r^;ner  sur  ces  gens  Ik.  Je  crois  vous  proposer  un 
tr^s-bon  march^  en  vous  priant  de  les  donner  k  qui  les 
voudra."  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  a  disagreeable  sug- 
gestion more  attractively. 

In  1 760  Voltaire  was  consoled  for  the  death  of  Maupertuis, 
his  old  enemy  and  convenient  butt,  by  the  infatuation  of  bis 
successor  at  the  Academy,  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  whose 
discours  de  rioeptian  was  a  long,  vehement,  and  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  philosophers.  Le  Franc  was  one  of  the  men  wbo 
having  by  accident  become  more  famous  than  they  deserve, 
can  only  hope  to  retain  a  nominal  celebrity  by  not  reminding 
the  public  of  its  original  mistake;  he  had- the  misfortune 
instead  to  take  his  own  greatness  seriously ;  he  wished  to 
be  tutor  to  the  EnfarUs  de  France^  he  provoked  Voltaire, 
and  perished  miserably  under  a  slow  fire  of  exquisite  epi- 
grams, unpitied  even  by  the  orthodoxy  he  had  vindicated 
or  by  his  patron  the  Dauphin,  who  was  heard  to  quote  fi'om 
Voltaire's  Sur  la  Vanitk  the  last  line,  which  comes  after  a 
passage  of  fine  satiric  commonplaces  on  the  ephemeral 
glories  of  empire, 

"  C^sar  n*a  point  d'asile  oii  son  ombre  rqxtse ; 
Et  rami  Pompignan  peme  Hre  qudquechosel " 

It  is  he  who  is  made  to  say : — 

**  Pour  trouver  bons  mes  vers  il  faut  faire  une  loi  ; 
£t  de  ce  m6me  pas  je  yais  parler  au  roi," 

and  of  his  own  Caniiques  sacrks : — 

**  Sacrks  Us  sont,  car  personne  n'y  touche.'* 

Besides  being  massacred  in  verse,  seven  pages  of  Voltaire's 
most  biting  prose  appeared  anonymously  under  the  title 
Les  QuandSy  and  was  so  much  the  rage  that  the  Abbe 
Morellet  decided- the  unfortunate  victim  must  be  made  to 
passer  par  Us  particules ;  fairly  laughed  out  of  Paris,  under 
a  shower  of  les  Si,  les  Pourquois,  les  Car,  les  Que,  les  Pour, 
&c,  he  retreated  to  le  Pompignan,  where  he  died  in  1784 
without  having  dared  to  re-appear  at  the  Academy.  It  is 
significant  that  the  phrase  "  to  have  the  courage  of  one's 
opinions  "  should  be  of  French  origin  ;  the  courage  of  acting 
upon  the  opinions  they  have  has  never  been  rare  amongst 
Parisians,  but  the  courage  of  having  opinions,  especially 
opinions  that  may  be  laughed  at,  is  so  uncommon  as  to  be 
singled  out  for  proverbial  encomium ;  the  desertion  of  poor 
Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  by  the  large  class  that  was  really 
of  his  way  of  thinking  is  a  melancholy  example  of  its 
absence.  By  comparison  one  is  almost  compelled  to  admire 
Fr^ron  (whose  account  of  the  first  representation  of 
LEcossaise  ends  this  volume),  for  the  heroic  pertinacity 
with  which  he  continued  to  make  jokes  when  the  laughers 
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were  all  against  him,  and  to  protest  in  the  Annkt  lUteraire 
that  he  was  still  alive  and  critical  (rather  like  Nicolai  in  his 
later  years),  when  according  to  every  rule  and  precedent 
he  ought  to  have  been  annihilated.  The  attacks  on 
Cresset  are  less  justifiable,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  very 
militant  church  Voltaire  might  perhaps  be  excused  for 
believing  that  those  who  were  not  with  him  were  against 
him ;  this  feeling,  without  such  actual  jealousy  as  M.  Des- 
noiresterres  supposes,  would  be  enough  to  account  for  what 
seems  cold  and  grudging  in  his  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  really  great  men  like  Montesquieu  and  Buflfon. 

Edith  Simcox. 


Le  monde  filave,  vosraffes  et  litt&titurd,  par  Louis  Leger.    Paris : 

Didier.     1873. 

M.  Leg&r's  litde  book  is  exceedingly  clear  and  well  written, 
its  author  having  assumed,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  great  con- 
fusion of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  French  reading  public 
with  regard  to  his  subject  At  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps 
not  h)rpercritical  to  observe  that  the  title  is  a  little  too 
ambitious.  Only  two  chapters  treat  of  the  Slav  world  in 
general — the  introduction,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Slav  family  and  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  popularize  the  knowledge  of  them  in  France,  and  an 
essay  at  the  end  of  the  book  on  Us  origines  du  panslavisme. 
This  last  essay  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 
It  enumerates  the  various  testimonies  of  a  sense  of  their 
common  origin  and  kinship  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literatures  of  the  different  Slav  peoples  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Of  the  nine  remaining  chapters 
three  treat  of  impressions  of  travel  among  the  South  Slavs 
and  in  Bohemia.  A  sketch  of  the  career  of  Bishop  Stross- 
mayer,  the  modem  "  Maecenas  "  of  Croatia,  and  the  literary 
history  of  the  South  Slavs  occupy  two  more.  The  author 
uses  his  personal  observations  to  modify  and  to  some  extent 
correct  the  pessimism  of  the  Moscow  professor,  whose 
report  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  chapter  on  the  management 
of  Russian  theatres.  Critical  analyses  of  an  interesting  Serb 
drama  by  M.  Bfin,  of  Count  Tolstoi's  Ivan  the  Terribley  and 
of  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Barry's  books  on  Russia,  and  Mr. 
Kalston's  Songs  of  the  Russian  People^  complete  the  volume. 
Although  so  varied  in  its  composition,  an  internal  unity  is 
given  to  the  book  by  the  earnestness  with  which  the  author 
urges  on  his  countrymen  the  necessity  of  studying  the  Slav 
world  for  themselves,  instead  of  resting  content  with  know- 
ledge derived  at  second-hand  from  Germans  and  Poles. 

A.  J.  Patterson. 


Kehr«in*B  Mediflsval  Latin  Sequences.  [Laieinische  Sequenstn  des 
MUtdaUers  aus  Handsehriften  und  Drucken  herausgegtben.  Von 
Joseph  Kehrein.]    Mainz.     1873. 

The  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  studied  now  for  many 
reasons.  But  a  little  while  ago  he  would  have  been  a  bold 
man  who  avowed  that  he  read  "  monkish ''  authors  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  picking  out  the  &cts  which  their 
books  contained. 

The  re\'ival  of  learning  did  one  part  of  its  work  very 
thoroughly.  Like  certain  other  revolutions,  concluded  and 
still  in  progress,  it  proved  most  successful  on  the  side  of 
destruction.  It  banished  the  middle  Latin  from  schools 
and  lecture  rooms,  reformed  missals,  breviaries,  and  hymn- 
books  in  a  linguistic  though  not  in  a  theological  sense,  and 
succeeded  in  compelling  mankind  to  learn  ideas  which  were 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  dialect  that  was 
nothing  if  not  the  speech  of  heathen  Rome. 

It  yet  sounds  as  a  strange  heresy  in  the  ears  of  many  to 
be  told  that  Latin  has  always  been  a  living  language ;  that 


till  within  the  last  three  centuries  it  was  by  far  the  most 
truly  living  tongue  in  Europe,  and  that  although  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  there  was  not  bad  Latin  in  plenty, 
yet  the  Latin  of  no  age  can  be  called  bad  simply  because  it 
differs  widely  from  the  Virgilian  or  Ciceronian  standard. 

It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  degrees  of  merit 
possessed  by  a  language  in  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
No  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  listening  to  could  be  found 
who  would  not  willingly  admit  that,  considered  simply  as 
literature,  three  or  four  of  the  great  Roman  writers  are  fer 
more  important  than  any  of  their  more  modem  successors. 
There  are  not  many  persons  either  who  would  not  be  equally 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  as  a  medium  for  conveying  deli- 
cate shades  of  thought,  or  the  more  refined  harmonies  of 
verse,  nothing  of  the  middle  time  can  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  earlier  Latin.  On  these  matters  it  cannot  be  said 
with  tmth  that  there  has  ever  been  any  doubt  among 
reasonable  men,  least  of  all  among  those  who  were  content 
to  write  their  mother  tongue — for  it  was  the  mother  tongue 
then  of  all  writers  and  thinkers — ^after  the  fashion  of  their 
own  age  and  coimtry.  Every  page  of  Dante's  verse  shows 
that  he  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  harmonies  of  Virgil, 
yet  when  he  wrote  in  Latin  he  expressed  himself  as  other 
people  of  his  own  time  did,  without  any  archaic  affectations. 

The  idea  that  a  language  ought  to  be,  or  can  be  stationary, 
has  only  become  absurd  to  most  persons  during  the  last 
few  years.  Until  that  conclusion  had  been  reached  it  was 
impossible  for  men  not  to  apply  the  terms  bad  and  good 
to  forms  of  language  in  a  way  that  had  absolutely  no 
meaning  whatever. 

The  growth  of  a  tongue  like  the  Latin,  which  had  ceased 
to  be  a  peasant  vernacular,  is  very  interesting  in  itself  apart 
from  all  side  issues.  The  side  issues  in  this  case  however 
raise  most  of  the  theological  and  political  questions  of  the 
mediaeval  time.  We  are  told  in  almost  every  German 
school-book  that  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
foundation  of  the  present  High-German  speech.  This  state- 
ment is,  of  course,  not  strictly  accurate,  but  taken  with 
needful  reservations  it  embodies  a  truth  which  it  is  very 
useful  to  have  before  us  in  a  compact  form.  What  Luther's 
Bible  has  been  to  the  German-speaking  folk  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Roman  law  were  to  the  people  who  used  middle 
Latin.  When  darkness  settled  down  on  the  Empire,  the 
compact  Roman  speech  would  have  utterly  gone  to  pieces 
had  there  not  been  at  hand  these  two  unquestioned  authorities 
to  act  as  standards  of  grammar  and  guides  in  word  formation. 

The  influence  of  the  Vulgate  began  much  earlier  and  was 
always  far  wider  than  that  of  the  law-books.  They  were 
only  a  small  company  at  any  time  who  were  directly  influ- 
enced by  legal  forms,  but  all  men  who  in  any  sort  knew 
Latin  came  in  constant  contact  with  Samt  Jerome's  version 
of  Scripture  every  time  they  entered  a  church,  of  in  any 
other  way  became  participators  in  religious  rites.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  Church  service  books  was  made  up  aknost  solely 
from  the  current  Latin  version  of  Scripture,  and  contained, 
until  the  grammar  theorists  of  the  revival  began  to  meddle 
with  it,  hardly  a  conscious  reminiscence  of  the  classical  form 
of  the  language. 

The  feeling  against  rhymed  Latin  has  been  stronger  than 
against  any  other  of  the  so-called  "  barbarisms  "  that  the 
Middle  Ages  have  left  us.  There  is  no  doubt  more  to  be 
said  in  its  favour  than  of  many  other  such  like  prejudices. 
Rhymes  in  a  highly  inflected  language  cannot  give  the 
pleasure  of  half  surpnse  that  they  furnish  in  simpler  tongues, 
they  are  so  easy  to  make,  and  rhymes  of  the  same  sort 
are  so  constantly  recurring  that  they  soon  pall  upon  the  ear. 
There  is  also  another  difficulty  which  we  feel  much  less  in 
modem  languages.    In  Latin  the  jingles  have  a  habit  of 
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being  rung  on  the  same  parts  of  speech,  most  commonly  on 
the  same  persons  and  cases.  Though  rhymes  are  far  more 
numerous  in  Latin  than  in  English  or  German,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  easy  to  find  them  therein  of  diverse  parts  of  speech 
as  it  is  with  us.  As  a  consequence,  when  vernacular  lite- 
rature had  grown  up,  and  there  were  rich  and  varied 
rhymed  poems  in  Italian,  French,  and  English  with  which 
to  compare  the  Latin  hymns  it  was  but  natural  that  a  form 
of  verse  which  at  its  best  was  but  narrow  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  silliest  corruptions  of  a  dark  period. 

Prejudice  of  this  sort  however,  even  when  it  might  have  a 
good  deal  that  is  sensible  to  say  for  itself,  usually  defends  its 
unreason  by  weak  arguments.  The  rhymed  Latin  was  despised 
not  because  it  was  in  some  ways  an  imperfect  vehicle  for  con- 
veyingpoetical  thought,  but  because  nobody  had  written  in 
this  manner  in  the  early  time,  and  it  was  surmised  that, 
could  Virgil  and  his  friends  have  read  the  compositions  of 
Notker,  Ekkehard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  they  would  have 
pronounced  them  to  be  abominable. 

Until  Dr.  Herman  Adalbert  Daniel  published  his 
Thesaurus  HymtwlogUus  very  little  was  known  about  any  of 
the  mediaeval  hymns  except  those  few  which  have  still 
retained  a  place  in  the  rituals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  great  collection,  though  imperfect  in  so  many 
particulars,  came  as  a  revelation  of  a  new  world  of  beauty 
to  many.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Lateinische  Hymnm  of 
F.  J.  Mone,  a  far  less  copious,  but  in  many  ways  a  richer  col- 
lection. DanieFs  Thesaurus — ^probably  because  it  was  the 
first  book  of  the  kind — attracted  far  more  attention  in  this 
country  than  its  successor.  We  probably  owe  to  its  influence 
a  little  collection  of  the  same  kind  published  by  the  late 
Warden  of  Sackville  College.  This  book,  though  a  mere 
selection,  is  very  useful,  as  great  pains  were  taken  with  the 
text ;  it  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  theological 
influences  had  not  greater  weight  with  the  compiler  than 
they  would  have  had  with  one  whose  object  in  making  the 
collection  was  pturely  historical.  This  book  before  us  con- 
tains sequences  only,  but  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  decidedly 
the  most  perfect  collection  we  possess,  more  perfect  than 
either  of  its  predecessors  not  only  because  it  contains  poems 
which  the  previous  editors  have  not  seen  or  have  ignored, 
but  also  because  most  laudable  care  has  been  taken  to  set 
right  corrupt  texts.  All  has  not  yet  been  done  in  this 
direction  that  might  be,  but  it  is  clear  to  any  one  turning  over 
the  pages  that  very  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  way 
paved  for  a  really  complete  collection,  where  the  texts  shall 
be  printed  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  we  give  to  the  less 
important  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 

Edward  Peacock. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Roderick  Benedix,  whose  comedies  were  amonfi^  the  most 
constant  £sivourites  of  the  German  stage,  died  on  the  26th  ult. 
He  was  bom  in  181 1,  and  after  receiving  a  classical  education 
declined  to  follow  any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  joined 
a  travelling  troupe  of  actors,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some 
years ;  he  was  also  not  unsuccessful  as  a  singer,  having  a  fine 
tenor  voice.  In  1841  he  produced  his  ^st  comedy,  Das 
hemooste  Hau^i^  which  had  an  immediate  success  that  led  to 
his  adopting  literature  as  a  profession.  His  pieces  are  vexy 
numerous  ;  Dr.  Wesfe,  Der  A  lie  Magister,  Aschenbrodel 
(the  original  of  Robertson's  School\  are  amongst  the  most 
popular ;  but  the  comic  element,  which  is  intended  to  depend 
more  on  situation  than  on  character  or  brilliant  dialogue,  is 
sometimes  of  but  very  faint  facetiousness.  The  author  was  no 
friend  to  the  fanatical  Shakespeare-mania  of  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  and  has  left  a  work  ready  for  publication  which 
is  partly  an  attack  upon  this  £aishion  and  partly  a  detailed 
criticism  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 


The  CornhUl  (Oct.  i)  contains  the  second  of  the  very  inter- 
esting series  of  papers  on  the  French  periodical  press  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
author's  view  that  ''  criticism  had  reached  its  climax  of  per- 
fection under  Louis  XV' s  reign,  and  has  done  nothing  but 
degenerate  ever  since."  The  best  French  criticism  is  unsur- 
passable, and  there  has  never  been  better  French  criticism 
than  some  of  what  used  to  appear  in  the  Mercure  about  the 
middle  of  last  century.  The  last  publication  of  the  Stuttgart 
I'  Literary  Union"  is  a  histor^r  of  the  German  newspaper  press 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Printed  news-sheets,  we  learn,  first 
appeared  with  the  name  of  Zeiiung  in  1505,  but  did  not 
become  numerous  till  about  twenty  years  later.  In  1566  news- 
papers multi|^ied  with  the  alarm  of  the  Turks,  and  numbered 
sheets  were  first  published.  A  half-yearly  publication, 
Relationes  htstoricae,  which  gave  literary  as  well  as  political 
intelligence,  first  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  159 1>  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  under  various  names  till  the  Revolution.  The 
first  weekly  newspaper  was  published,  also  at  Frankfort,  in 
1605.  ^he  CornhiU  also  contains  a  very  fair  estimate  of 
Southey's  place  in  literature ;  without  being  at  all  unduly 
favourable,  it  reads  rather  like  a  rehabilitation,  as  a  fair 
estimate  of  a  writer  who  spent  so  much  time  in  writing  away 
his  reputation  almost  unavoidably  must. 


In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mo  fides  M.  Rambaud  reviews  and 
summarises  the  results  of  Zabi^line's  learned  and  diffuse 
volumes  on  the  private  life  of  the  Russian  tsars  and  their 
wives  in  the*  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  author 
might  be  described  as  a  more  exact  and  erudite  Miss  Strick- 
land, and  his  information  about  court  etiquette,  &c.,  is  curious 
and  instructive.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  etiquette  for  the 
tsar's  mother  and  her  relations  to  govern  until  the  tsar's  mar- 
riage ;  then  they  usually  tried  to  poison  his  wife,  but  if  they 
failed  and  she  lived  to  bear  a  son,  according  to  constitutional 
usage  the  dowager  went  out  of  office  and  the  wife  and  her 
relations  came  in.  The  author  accounts  for  the  barbarous 
way  in  which  Russian  women  painted  their  cheeks  red 
and  white,  and  their  eyes  black,  by  their  desire  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  their  popular  poets,  who  talk  of  a  face  white  as  snow, 
cheeks  the  colour  of  the  poppy,  and  eyebrows  black  as  sable." 


In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
a  demand  for  commodities  is  a  demand  for  labour,  by  sug- 
gesting the  importance  of  the  element  of  time  in  the  exchange, 
t,e,  whether  fhe  equivalent  for  the  commodities  or  the  labour 
is  to  be  handed  over  immediately,  and  if  not  how  it  will  pre- 
sumably be  employed  in  the  interval ;  but  the  author  has  still 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Mill,  whom  he  is  controverting,  how  to  make 
a  sound  argument  not  only  intelligible  but  also  pellucid  and 
attractive. 


The  Preussische  Jahrbucher  for  September  contains  the 
beginning  of  a  long  dissertation  by  K.  Dieterich  on  Buckle 
and  Hegel  as  representatives  of  the  German  and  the  English 
mode  of  treating  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  author 
perhaps  exaggerates  Buckle's  "representative"  character, 
but  the  criticisms  on  his  exaggerated  faith  in  statistics  and  his 
unscientific  use  of  the  word  "law "  are  to  the  point. 


Im  Neuen  Reich  (Sept.  26)  prints  some  forgotten  contribu- 
tions of  Herder  to  ihe  Konigsberg  Zeitung  of  1774,  when 
Hamann,  who  added  a  good  many  touches  of  his  own  to  the 
review,  was  its  editor.  The  paper  is  a  summary  review  of 
recent  German  literature,  and  is  too  oracular  in  style  to  have 
much  more  than  historical  interest.  Hr.  Haym,  who  accom- 
panies the  reprint  with  the  necessary  comments,  proves  by 
circumstantial  evidence  that  it  was  probably  Kant  who 
struck  out  a  phrase  of  compliment  to  himself  which  stood 
in  the  original  MSS. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse,  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
in  the  press  a  volume  of  Lyrical  Poems.  It  wiU  be  entitled  On 
Viol  and  Flute ^  and  will  have  a  frontispiece  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott. 
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The  Icelandic  Literary  Society  has  just  issued  its  annual  set  of 
publications,  but  they  contain  remarkably  little  of  general  interest. 
Besides  legal  and  statisticaJ  matter  connected  with  Iceland,  and 
the  usual  summary  of  the  news  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing, 
except  an  illustrated  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  As 
about  forty  of  the  fellows  of  the  society  are  Englishmen,  who  have 
presumably  become  so  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  reprints  of  rare 
sagas  and  so  on,  we  think  the  learned  president  might  publish 
something  a  little  less  local.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  lite- 
rary life  m  Iceland.  What  there  is  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
hali-Danish  capital,  but  in  Akureyri,  doubtless  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  abode  of  letters  in  the  world. 


We  have  received  a  little  '*  Narrative  Poem  "  by  A.  Triimpel- 
mann  (published  by  Kdlling,  Wittenberg),  entitled  Perpeiua 
und  FelicitaSy  which,  though  unequal,  and  decidedly  tame  in 
the  theological  arguments  between  the  Christian  martyrs  and 
Stoic  philosophers,  contains  some  passages  of  considerable 
poetic  grace  and  polish. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

Gavarnl    L'Homxne  et  roeuvre.    Par  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Gon- 

court.     Paris :  H.  Plon.    1873. 

One  of  the  first  impulses  of  almost  every  one  who  reads  this 
book  will  probably  be  to  regret  the  absence  in  it  of  any 
specimens  of  Gavarni's  work.  No  doubt  Uiat  work  is  pretty 
widely  known,  and  easy  enough  of  access,  but  still  the 
interest  and  value  of  a  volume  of  this  sort  which  professedly 
deals,  not  merely  with  the  artisfs  life,  but  also  witli  his 
performances,  would  be  enormously  increased  by  a  few 
judiciously  selected  examples  of  different  periods.  Still  there 
is  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  book  as  it  stands — the  authors 
have  an  apparently  genuine  enthusiasm  for  their  subject,  an 
enthusiasm  which  does  not  prevent  intelligent  treatment  of 
it,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  think  his  time  lost, 
who  has  devoted  a  few  hours  to  reading  this  account  of  an 
artist  who  displays  with  singular  decision  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  his  country  and  his  century. 

Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevallier  (for  Gavami  was  an  assumed 
name,  suggested  by  old  P)rrenean  associations)  was  bom  in 
1804,  and  was  apprenticed  first  to  an  architect,  then  to  an 
instrument-maker,  lastly  to  a  machine-drawer.  He  began 
early  to  execute  small  drawings  for  various  print-sellers,  and 
in  1825  published  an  album  of  fantastic  diableries.  About 
the  same  time  he  accepted  an  appointment  at  Bordeaux  with 
the  modest  salary  of  forty-eight  pounds  a-year.  But  liis  em- 
ployment there  was  uncongeni^,  and  after  about  a  year  he 
set  out  on  his  travels  and  very  forttmately  found  a  Maecenas 
in  a  certain  M.  Leleu,  Government  surveyor  at  Tarbes.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  time,  nominally  in  M.  Leleu's  employ- 
ment, but  really  wandering  about  the  mountains  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  and  occasionally  executing  Pyrenean  and 
other  costumes  for  the  print-sellers.  It  was  not  till  the 
autunm  of  1828  that  he  returned  to  Paris,  which,  save  for  his 
English  excursion  in  1847,  he  seems  thenceforward  to  have 
scarcely  quitted.  Of  Gavami's  life  in  Paris — ^he  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  famous  signature  in  1829,  the  year  after  his 
return — of  his  gradual  acquisition  of  fame,  of  his  advancement 
from  fashion-drawing  to  higher  subjects,  of  his  installation 
among  the  celebrities  of  his  time,  MM.  de  Goncourt  have 
given  in  this  volume  a  full  and  interesting  account,  interest- 
ing, if  they  will  pardon  us  for  saying  so,  principally  as 
e^diibiting  yet  once  more  the  life  and  manners  of  that  genera- 
tion of  1830,  which  no  student  of  literature  and  art  can  ever 
weary  of  contemplating.  It  is  not  perhaps  the  very 
noblest  side  of  this  life  which  we  have  here  presented,  but 
the  presentation  is  at  least  faithful,  and  so  cannot  be  other 


than  valuable.    But  there  certainly  is  in  Gavami's  own  words 
*'  une  odeur  de  punch,  de  cigare,  de  patchouli  et  de  para- 
doxe,"  about  the  history  of  the  artist's  pursuits  and  triumphs, 
friendships  and  loves.     On  the  last  mentioned  point  MM. 
de  Goncourt  are  somewhat  copious,  and  the  recital  is,  in  a 
manner,  edifying.   An  endless  succession  of  transitory  liaisons 
with  innumerable  facile  Louisas  Arsfenes    and    so   forth, 
characterized  by  no  faintest  spark  of  passion,  or  even  pretence 
of  passion,  neither  betokens  depth  of  nature,  nor  is  calculated 
to  deepen  one  already  shallow.     But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
valuable  to  us,  as  evidencing  this  very  want  of  depth  and 
passion.     Of  these  there  is  no  trace  in  Gavami.     He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  had  plenty  of  that  peculiar  filial  affection 
which  his  countrymen,  as  if  perversely  bent  on  reversing  the 
precept  that  a  man  should  forsake  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  are  so  fond  of  displaying.     But  otherwise 
it  can  only  be  said  of  him  "  araavit  multas,"  not  '*  amavit 
multum."     He  had  little  or  no  enthusiasm  even  for  his  art, 
and  could  not  understand  it  in  others.     Balzac,  Lamennais, 
Delacroix  are  all  unintelligible  to  him  and  draw  from  him 
juc^ents  which  are  too  crude  to  be  harsh.      All  the  faults 
which  have  been  found  with  him  as  an  artist  arise  from  this 
very  want  of  depth.     His  prettinesses  and  smartnesses,  his 
"  souliers  vernis,"  and  his  "  troupeau  gazouillant  de  beaut^s 
d'hopital,"  do  not  need  to  have  their  origin  sought  in  his  early 
fashion-drawing  and  machine-drawing.  The  cause  lies  deeper. 
As  a  copyist  of  manners  Gavami  is  admirable,  almost  inimit- 
able. The  "creator  of  the  Lorette,"  as  he  has  been  called,  the 
preserver  for  ever  of  the  studentry  and  the  carnival  of  Paris, 
can  never  be  forgotten  or  discredited.    But  he  does  not  inform 
his  creations  with  any  of  the  peculiar  spirit  which  artists  of 
the  highest  class  in  this  kind,  notably  for  instance  his  rival 
Daumier,  know  how  to  impart.     Nor  are  the  legends,  often 
admirably  witty,  which  he  subjoins  to  his  drawings,  less 
characteristic.    They  indicate  a  certain  defect :  either  legend 
or  drawing  ought  to  be  superfluous.     A  curious  story  is  told 
in  this  volume  with  reference  to  these  legends.     In  Gavar- 
ni's  studio  you  might  see  rows  of  stones,  standing  up-side 
down,  the  design  apparently  finished.     Of  these  he  would 
say,  "  lis  ne  m'ont  pas  encore  parl^." 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  informa- 
tion respecting  many  interesting  episodes  of  the  artist's  life 
therein  depicted.  Such  for  instance  is  the  account  of  his 
visit  to  Clichy  (he  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt),  and 
his  too  attractive  pictures  of  the  humours  of  the  place  in  the 
Charivari ;  which  are  said  to  have  drawn  so  much  attention 
that  it  became  necessary  to  qualify  them  by  exhibiting  in 
the  same  paper  the  less  jovial  side  of  an  imprisoned 
debtor's  existence.  Again  there  is  the  strange  incident  of  the 
notary  Peytel,  already  famous  for  the  interest  taken  in  it  by 
Balzac  and  by  Thackeray.  It  was  through  Gavami  that 
Peytel  addressed  his  appeal  to  the  King,  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  the  artist  would  furnish  him  with  poison — a 
request  with  which  Gavami  seems  to  have  thought  Louis 
Philippe  expected  him  to  comply.  At  a  much  later  date 
there  is  the  visit  to  England,  which,  though  not  unsuccess- 
ful in  a  professional  point  of  view,  was  socially  speaking  a 
failture.  This  failure  is  frankly  admitted  by  MM.  de  Gon- 
court, who  however  with  the  curious  fatality  which  seems  to 
attend  French  judgments  of  English  character,  attribute  it 
to  the  vexation  of  the  English  aristocracy  at  the  artist's 
delineation  of  London  poverty  and  misery.  The  cause,  one 
would  have  thought,  is  hardly  so  far  to  seek,  when  it  is 
allowed  that  Gavami  was  not  only  guilty  of  a  gross  act  of 
personal  disrespect  to  the  Queen,  but  also  of  almost  habitual 
discoiurtesy  to  Englishmen  of  letters,  who  sought  his  acquain- 
tance and  offered  him  hospitality.  It  seems  however  that 
for  this  he  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  as  about  this 
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time  he  became  subject  to  accesses  of  a  sort  of  mathematical 
and  mechanical  mania,  which  never  left  him  till  his  death. 
Henceforward  his  art  lost  all  interest  for  him,  and  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  bread-winner,  all  his  spare  time  being 
spent  in  brooding  over  vague  theories  and  vaguer  projects. 
Unfortunately  outward  circumstances  became  unfavourable. 
He  lost  his  favourite  son ;  his  house  and  garden,  for  which  he 
had  a  great  affection,  were  destroyed  by  some  of  the  many 
"improvements"  of  the  Empire;  and  his  debts  became  more 
and  more  pressing.  This  later  and  melancholy  period  of  his 
life  is  well  and  sympathetically  portrayed  by  MM.  de  Gon- 
court,  who  have  also  furnished  many  interesting  details  as  to 
Gavami's  method  and  style  of  working  during  these  years, 
in  which  they  were  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  died  in 
1866,  having  accomplished  it  is  said  during  his  life  a  total 
of  ten  thousand  drawings,  and  having  assured  to  himself  "a 
place  in  the  story  "  of  French  art  and  French  manners.  It 
would  be  impossible  perhaps  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  Ga- 
varni's  character  and  powers  than  is  given  us  in  his  own 
portrait  of  himself,  rendered  for  this  volume  in  an  admirable 
etching  by  Flameng.  Affectation,  want  of  depth,  question- 
able taste,  may  be  urged  against  him,  and  can  hardly  be 
denied.  But  a  fair  critic  must  allow  him  at  the  same  time 
a  singular  grace  and  attraction,  an  excellent  and  admirable 
wit,  and  above  all  an  unsurpassed  facility  in  grasping  and 
rendering  the  manners  and  follies  and  fashions,  the  quicquid 
agimt  homines^  of  his  country  and  time. 

George  Saintsburv. 


THE   CATALOGUE   OF  THE    WILSON 

COLLECTION. 

The  generous  scheme  of  Mr.  John  Wilson  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  Brussels  has,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  met  with  the 
most  decided  success.  Not  only  has  the  exhibition  of  his  pic- 
tures, open  since  the  15  th  of  August  at  the  "  Cercle  artistique 
et  litt^raire*'  at  Brussels,  been  largely  attended,  but  the  magnifi- 
cent catalogue,  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  Academy  of 
September  i,  has  been  received  with  almost  unprecedented 
favour,  the  second  edition  (the  first  consisted  of  a  few  folio 
copies  for  private  circulation  only)  having  been  entirely  sold  out 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
too  late  in  their  application  for  a  copy  of  this  second  edition 
will  be  rewarded  for  waiting  by  the  superiority  in  many  respects 
of  the  third,  which  is  now  ready,  and  which  beside  other  aavan- 
txiges  contains  thirteen  additional  plates.  The  profits  of  this 
edition,  as  of  the  other,  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  charit- 
able objects  Mr.  Wilson  has  in  view.  These  we  may  hope  will 
confer  real  and  lasting  benefits  on  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  There  is  less  fear  perhaps  at  Brussels  than  in  a 
large  town  like  London  of  private  munificence  being  misapplied 
and  so  doing  harm  rather  than  good. 

But  let  none  suppose  that  in  buying  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
catalogue  they  are  performing  an  act  of  cfaaritv,  as  many  people 
fondly  imagine  when  they  give  double  its  value  for  an  article 
at  a  uncy  bazaar.  Here  at  all  events  they  have  the  full  worth 
of  their  money,  Mr.  Wilson  disdaining,  we  imagine,  to  make 
the  public  sharers  of  his  good  work  by  imposing  a  charitable 
tax  on  the  article  he  sells. 

'*  Pour  se  payer  aussi  coftteuse  fantaisie,''  says  a  writer  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts^  alluding  to  Mr.  Wilson's  gift  of  the 
Constables  to  the  Louvre,  "  il  faut  6tre  puissamment  millionaire 
et  l^^rement  excentrique,  ou — pour  tout  dire  en  un  mot — il 
faut  ^tre  Anglais  ! " 

But  although  Mr.  Wilson's  "  slightly  eccentric  generosity  "  is, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  a  proof  of  his  being  an  Englishman,  his 
artistic  taste  as  well  as  his  charity  seems  to  be  tolerably  cos- 
mopolitan. Among  the  thirty  engravers  and  etchers  employed  on 
this  catalogue  we  do  not  find  one  English  or  German  name;  all  are 
French,  Mr.  Wilson  being  evidently  an  admirer  of  the  modem 
school  of  French  engraving.  On  the  other  hand  the  greater  part 
of  his  pictures  belong  to  the  Dutch  school  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  marvellously  productive  school  is  represented  in 
the  catalogue  by  numerous  etchings  and  engravings^  several  of  i 


which  are  from  some  of  its  greatest  masters'  most  noteworthy 
works.  For  instance  the  celebrated  "  Le  Roi  boit"  of  Jan 
Steen,  one  of  the  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  the  collection,  is  at  last  en- 
gn'aved  for  us  by  Achille  Gilbert,  with  felicitous  effect  of  light, 
though  the  engraver  has,  we  think,  missed  something  of  Steen*s 
genial  humour.  From  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  the  chief  of  the 
school,  we  have  the  head  of  a  man  eng[raved  by  Ch.  Courtrj', 
and  the  splendid  head  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  engraved  by  Leopold 
Flameng  in  a  manner  that  the  great  Dutchman  himself  could 
scarcely  have  excelled.  There  is  but  one  other  painting  by 
Rembrandt — a  Golgotha — in  the  collection,  but  his  predecessor 
and  in  some  respects  his  teacher,  Frans  Elals,  a  painter  whose 
reputation  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  of  late,  is  present  in 
several  portraits.  One  of  these,  ''Jasper,  van  Westnim,"  a 
somewhat  supercilious-looking  young  gentleman,  most  carefully 
and  delicately  engraved  by  Charles  Waltner,  contrasts  forcibly 
with  "A  young  Fisher  of  Scheveningue,"  whose  coarse  features 
are  admirably  rendered  by  Paul  le  Rat.  Anodier  portrait,  en- 
titled "  L'homme  k  la  Canne,"  has  the  advantage  of  Leopold 
Flameng's  skill  in  its  reproduction,  and  is  of  course  excellent  in 
its  execution  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  merits  of  the  French  engravers, 
we  own  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  of  these  sub- 
jects entrusted  to  Wilhelm  Unger,  who  enters  into  the  character 
of  the  Dutch  masters  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  artist. 
"  The  Chief  of  the  Moors,"  a  magnificent  portrait  by  F.  Bol, 
almost  worthy  of  his  master  Rembrandt,  engraved  with  power- 
ful effect  by  Fr^ddric  Laguillermie ;  a  quaint  young  Dutch  lady 
with  an  enormous  ruff  and  fan  by  Benjamin  Cuyp,  nephew  of 
Albert,  and  several  other  portraits  of  great  merit,  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  portraitists  of  Holland.  The  landscapists  are  not 
quite  so  well  represented,  but  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Dortrecht 
by  Jan  van  Goyen  and  Albert  Cuyp,  engraved  by  Marie  Duclos; 
a  fiat  Dutch  landscape  with  its  single  beauty  of  lighfand  shadov, 
by  S.  A.  Krausz,  engraved  by  L^on  Gaucherel ;  a  moonlight  scene 
with  black  clouds  throwing  impenetrable  shadows,  by  Aart  van 
der  Neer,  engraved  by  A.  P.  Martial ;  a  ferry-boat  taking 
passengers  across  a  pleasant  river,  by  Salomon  Ruysdael — 
a  more  cheerful  scene  than  those  usually  chosen  by  his  brother 
Jacob— eng^ved  by  Gaucherel ;  two  sea  pieces— the  sea  at  a 
dead  calm  in  each — by  Simon  De  Vlieger  and  Willem  Vander- 
velde,  engraved  by  G.  Greux  and  Marie  Louveau  ;  an  unin- 
teresting Italian  landscape  by  Pynacker  ;  and  a  wild,  dreary 
country,  with  an  old  lightning-struck  oak  for  its  principal 
feature,  by  Jan  Wynants,  one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  Dutch 
landscape.  Strange  to  say,  the  Little  Masters  of  Holland,  as 
they  have  been  called,  whose  works  are  usually  so  plentiful, 
have  scarcely  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Wilson's  collection.  They 
are  only  represented  in  the  catalogue  by  one  etching  by  F. 
Flameng  from  a  painting  by  A.  PalamMes  of ''  La  Claveciniste" 
— ^a  lady  richly  attired  in  velvet,  who  gives  you  every  advan- 
tage for  studying  her  back  hair  and  the  fauldess  folds  of  her 
dress  as  she  sits  with  her  back  turned  upon  you  at  the  piano. 
As  in  the  celebrated  "Conseil  Patemel"by  Terburg,  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  interesting  creature's  features  can  we  gain. 

Next  to  the  Dutch  school,  the  modem  French  school  occu- 
pies the  largest  space  in  the  Wilson  catalogue.  We  have  no 
less  than  three  etchings  from  pictures  by  Eugene  Delacroix,  one 
of  which,  a  lion  devouring  a  rabbit,  is  magnificently  executed 
by  G.  Greux ;  four  from  Jules  Dupr^ ;  one  especially  fine 
etching  by  Ch.  Courtry  of  an  autumn  wood  scene  by  Th.  Rous- 
seau ;  "  Sheep  and  cattle  at  a  stream,"  by  Frozon,  engraved 
by  Langon  ;  **  A  view  of  Venice,"  by  Ziem,  engraved  by  L^n 
Gaucherel ;  '^  Christ  among  the  doctors,"  engraved  by  A.  Mon- 
gin  from  a  water  colour  drawing  of  Decamps  ;  and  above  all  a 
lovely  pensive  evening  scene  by  J.  F.  Millet,  engraved  with  de- 
licate sentiment  of  its  ouiet  beauty  by  Ch.  Waltner.  Just  two 
figures  in  a  field  arrested  in  their  work  by  hearing  the  Angelus 
sound,  and  standing  in  strong  relief  against  the  evening  sky 
with  their  hands  folded  in  prayer,  absorbed  in  pious  thought. 
Of  this  engraving  perhaps  the  greatest  praise  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  it  is  that  we  hanily  notice  the  etcher^s  perfect 
mastery  of  execution  while  admiring  this  true  rendering  of  the 
paintei^s  thought  With  both  painter  and  engraver  we  forget 
the  artist  in  his  work. 

Of  the  En^sh  school,  which  was  supposed  to  form  the  larger 
part  of  the  Wilson  collection,  only  four  examples  are  illustrated 
m  the  catalogue.  These  however  are  excellent  ones.  **  A  Halt,"  b>' 
Morland,  slulfuUy  engraved  by  Paul  Rajon  ;  ''  The  Widow  and 
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Child/'  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  engraved  by  J.  Jacquemart ;  a  Land- 
scape by  Turner,  engraved  by  G.  Greux ;  and  **  The  Drinking- 
place,"  by  Mulready,  engraved  by  L^on  Gaucherel.  Two  Con- 
stables, notwithstanding  the  "  eccentric "  gift  to  the  Louvre, 
still  form  part  of  the  Gallery,  and  six  other  pictures  of  the 
English  school,  not  engraved. 

One  picture  by  Rubens,  rendered  with  splendid  effect  of  light 
and  shade  by  Ch.  Waltner,  and  two  portraits  by  Gonzales 
Coques  represent  the  Flemish  school  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, while  the  French  school  of  the  eighteenth  is  represented 
by  engravings  from  works  of  Fragonard,  Greuze,  Lancret, 
Pater,  and  Perronneau. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  although  we  have  not  enumerated  nearly 
all  the  sixty-eight  engravings  of  this  rich  catalogue,  that  it  is  a 
work  well  worth  possessing,  and  one  that  will  form  an  important 
addition  to  an  art  library. 

The  present  edition  is  limited  to  looo  copies,  which,  in  order 
to  suit  the  wishes,  or  rather  perhaps  the  purses,  of  aU  subscribers, 
are  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

Nos.  I  to  40  on  Whatman's  paper,  with  all  the  new  engravings  before 

letters,  60  fr. 
Nos.  41  to  100  on  Dutch  paper,  with  the  new  engravings  before  letters, 

50  fr. 
Nos.  loi  to  300  with  the  names  of  painter  and  engraver  only,  40  fr. 
Nos.  101  to  500  on  tinted  paper,  with  the  names  of  painter,  engraver, 

ana  printer,  35  fr. 
Nos.  301  to  1000  with  the  names  as  above  and  the  title  of  the  picture, 

30  fr. 

M.  M.  Heaton. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 
When  the  Castellani  collection  of  gold  ornaments  was  before 
the  public  awaiting  a  decision  as  to  the  desirability  of  its  acqui- 
sition by  the  British  Museum,  the  reports  which  appeared  con- 
cerning it  rarely  omitted  to  point  out  that  the  exceeding  fineness 
and  minuteness  of  the  ancient  granulated  gold  work  had  entirely 
baffled  all  efforts  at  imitation  on  the  part  of  modem  goldsmiths. 
The  secret  by  which  globules  of  gold,  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  made  and  separately  soldered,  to 
the  number  of  thousands,  into  a  pattern,  was  supposed  to  be 
practically  lost  to  the  modem  craft,  though  preserved  in  a  rude 
traditional  fashion  among  the  jewellers  of  St.  Angelo  in  Vado, 
a  remote  village  in  the  Apennines,  as  appears  from  Sig.  Castel- 
lani's  memoir  on  the  subject.  Since  then,  however,  Sig.  Giu- 
liano  seems  to  have  completely  recovered  the  ancient  secret, 
not  indeed  as  yet  rivalling  the  finest  specimens  of  Etruscan 
granulated  work,  but  biddin?  fair  to  do  so.  Among  the 
examples  of  this  kind  of  wonc,  exhibited  by  him  at  13,  Frith- 
street,  Soho,  are  a  gold  bracelet  and  a  pair  of  earrings,  on  the 
former  of  which  are  no  less  than  7^,000  of  these  globules, 
arranged  in  patterns  not  slavishly  copied  from  the  antique,  but 
always  true  to  the  antique  spirit.  Another  splendid  example  of 
his  work  is  the  reproduction  of  the  famous  necklace  from  Milo 
in  the  Castellani  collection. 


The  Levant  Herald  informs  us  of  the  removal  of  three  bas- 
reliefs  to  Constantinople  from  the  arch  at  Salonica  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  visit  of  Constantine  after 
his  subjugation  of  the  Sarmatians,  though  Leake  {Travels  in 
Northern  Greece^  iii.  p.  244)  was  led  by  the  character  of  the 
sculpture  to  assign  it  to  the  age  of  Theodosius.  Leake  describes 
what  remained  of  the  arch  in  his  time  as  consisting  of ''  two 
piers  14  feet  square  faced  with  stone,  which  were  covered  on  all 
sides  with  a  double  ran^e  of  figures  in  low  relief  representing 
the  sieges,  battles,  and  triumphs  of  a  Roman  emperor.  A  great 
part  of  the  piers  were  concealed  by  shops  of  the  bazaar,  which 
cover  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  figures  on  one  side  and  the  whole 
of  them  on  the  other."  This  description  of  the  subject  of  the 
reliefs  is  confirmed  by  the  sculptured  part  of  the  arch  visible  in 
the  engraving  of  Cousin^ry,  voyage  dans  la  Macidoine^  pi. 
iv.,  p.  29-30,  Paris,  1831.  It  was  therefore  with  some  surprise 
that  we  read  the  interpretation  which  the  Herald  (as  quoted  by 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  September  29)  placed  on  the  three 
reliefs  in  question,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Dethier,  the 
new  director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Porte,  and  an  archaeologist 
known  at  least  for  his  services  to  the  epigraphy  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  three  reliefs,  it  is  said,  make  up  together  a  scene 
from  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  one  of  them  representing 


Meleager  on  horseback,  the  second  a  boar  and  a  serpent  twined 
round  a  tree,  and  the  third  two  warriors  advancing  cautiously. 
The  first  is  very  suggestive  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  the  last 
is  precisely  the  description  we  should  expect  of  two  Roman 
warriors  as  they  are  to  be  seen,  for  example,  on  the  column  of 
Trajan.  It  appears  that  several  important  sculptures  were 
lately  torn  down  from  this  same  monument,  shipped  on  board  a 
foreign  vessel,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police,  conveyed 
away,  who  knows  whither  t  At  this  the  Herala  xdCises  its  voice, 
including  also  in  its  denunciation  of  vandalism  the  exportation 
during  the  past  few  years  of  antiquities  discovered  in  Cyprus, 
Ephesus,  and  the  Troad.  The  treasure,  intrinsically  of  very 
high  value,  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  seems  to  have  excited 
Levantine  cupidity,  and  its  loss  to  have  aroused  a  strong  feeling 
against  foreign  excavations. 


The  genial  Dutch  painter  Jan  Steen,  whose  character,  it  is 
well  to  remember,  has  been  redeemed  to  a  great  extent  by  recent 
researches  from  the  reckless  imputations  cast  upon  it  by  his 
earlier  biographers,  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst 
A.  van  der  Willigen,  in  his  Les  artistes  de  Harlem ^  1870, 
published  some  documents  which  made  it  clear  that  Jan  Steen 
was  residing  in  that  city  at  a  time  when,  according  to  his  slan- 
derers, he  was  drinking  the  profits  of  his  business  as  a  publican 
at  Delft.  Indeed,  the  whole  story  of  his  keeping  a  tavern 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  slender  fact  that  he  was  the  proprietor 
(probably  by  inheritance)  of  a  brewery  in  Delft.  These  and  the 
facts  previously  made  known  by  Jan  Steen's  first  vindicator, 
Westrheene,  are  commented  upon  by  W.  Bode,  the  writer  in 
the  Zeitschrift,  who  does  not,  however,  contribute  any  in- 
formation of  his  own  on  the  subject.  The  article  is  illustrated 
by  two  fine  etchings  by  W.  Unger  from  Jan  Steen's  works — one, 
a  Flemish-looking  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  of  which  the  original 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Umversity  at  Gottingen,  and  the  other — 
a  scene  more  in  accordance  with  the  artists  jovial  taste — a  re- 
presentation of  a  Bean-feast  from  the  Cassel  Gallery.  This 
latter  etching  reminds  one  strongly  of  Hogarth ;  indeed  the 
great  Dutch  and  the  great  English  hmnourist  are  allied  in  many 
respects,  only  the  humour  of  the  latter  was  almost  invariably 
pointed  with  satire,  whereas  Jan  Steen  directed  only  blunt  and 
harmless  arrows  against  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind. 


The  current  number  of  the  Jahrhucher fur  Kunstwissen- 
scJiaft  still  appears  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Albert  von  Zahn, 
although  that  distinguished  art  critic  died  suddenly,  as  before 
recorded,  on  the  i6th  of  June  last.  The  loss  of  its  editor  will, 
we  regret  to  hear,  bring  the  useful  series  of  JahrbucJier  fur 
Kunstwissenschaft,  which  has  now  extended  over  six  years,  to 
an  end.  A  memoir  of  the  deceased  critic  and  a  review  of  his 
labours  in  art-history  in  the  next  number,  will,  it  is  announced, 
be  the  ''  farewell  word  "  of  that  journal  to  its  readers. 

The  present  number  contains  :  i.  A  learned  disquisition  by 
Wilhelm  Schmidt  on  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Ostrogoth 
king,  Theodorich,  in  Ravenna  and  Aachen,  a  work  that  has 
given  rise  to  much  criticism  and  difference  of  opinion  among 
German  art  critics. — 2.  An  account  and  catalogue  of  an  old  col- 
lection of  pictures  formerly  belonging  to  a  Princess  of  Orange. — 
3.  A  description  of  Carsten*s  orawing^  and  oil  paintings  in 
Copenhagen  by  Herman  Riegel.— 4.  "  Duke  Albrecht  I.  of 
Prussia  as  patron  of  the  two  Cranachs,"  by  Prof.  A.  Hagen.— 5. 
**  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Abr^d  ?"  by  Julius  Hiibner,  the 
Abr^g^  being  it  seems  an  early  catsdogue  of  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery published  in  1 782  with  the  title  *^  Abr^d  de  la  vie  des 
peintres  dont  les  tableaux  composent  la  Gal^rie  Electorale  de 
Dresde."  The  authorship  of  this  Abr^^  is  given  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  to  Hemrich  von  Heinecken  on  apparently 
sufficient  grounds,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  small  interest. — 6.  A 
short  notice  of  a  carving  by  Andrea  Verrocchio  and  a  correction 
ofVasari.-~7.  An  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  picture  by  the 
little  known  master  Andrea  di  Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi,  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Forster. 


Besides  throwing  open  his  gallery,  and  publishing  a 
splendid  catalogue  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Brussels, 
Mr.  John  Wilson  has  opened  a  public  subscription  for  the  same 
object,  whicl^  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  responded  to 
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by  members  of  his  own  family.  Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  ot  Lon- 
don, heads  the  list  with  ;^ioo,  and  several  other  Wilsons  give 
^50  each. 

In  the  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press  of  July  ist  (a  curious  source 
from  whence  to  derive  art  intelligence)  we  find  a  detailed 
description  and  intelligent  criticism  of  Holman  Hunt's  last 
picture  '*  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  which  as  yet  few  per- 
sons have  been  fortimate  enough  to  see,  and  concerning  which 
the  critics  of  the  London  journals  have  been  remarkably  re- 
served. The  article  in  the  Hong  Kong  Press  was  not  it  appears 
written  for  publication,  but  was  merely  sent  by  the  writer  for 
the  edification  of  a  private  resident  in  the  colony,  who,  finding 
it  interesting,  forwarded  it  to  the  local  paper.  It  is  evidently 
written  by  some  one  well  versed  in  art  criticism,  though  it  is 
free  from  the  technicalities  with  which  so  many  art  critics  over- 
whelm us.  The  strange  symbolism  of  this  remarkable  work  has 
been  already  explained.  A  nearly  nude  and  well  built  Arab 
carpenter  stands  in  his  workshop  at  sunset,  and  indulges  in  a 
hearty  stretch  of  his  limbs  after  his  hard  day's  work.  By  so 
doing  his  shadow  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  in  the  exact  image  of 
a  crucified  man,  an  effect  that  is  perceived  by  his  companion,  a 
woman  in  a  coarse  blue  robe,  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  who 
is  on  her  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  as  if  lookmg  for  some- 
thing. Such  is  Holman  Hunt's  latest  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  Son,  and  **  so  thoroughly  naturalistic,"  says  the 
Hong  Kong  Press  critic, "  so  purposely  unideallzed  is  the  pic- 
ture, that  a  friend  well  accustomed  to  art,  who  happened  to  see 
this  painting  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
studied  it,  as  he  assurea  us,  long  and  carefully,  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  piece  of 
village  life  was  intended." 

The  exhibition  of  this  remarkable  work  will  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  much  longer  delayed.  It  is  said  to  be  now  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  London  firm,  but  the  report  of  its  sale  was 
authoritatively  contradicted  by  the  Athenaeum.  The  Queen, 
it  may  be  remembered,  who  saw  this  picture  when  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  first  brought  it  to  England,  has  given  him  a  commission 
for  a  repetition  of  an  important  portion  of  it. 


Edmond  J.  B.  T'Shaggenz,  a  well  known  animal  painter  of 
Belgium,  has  lateljr  died  at  Brussels.     His  last  work,  not  yet' 
published,  but  exhibited  in  Brussels  in  1 869,  was  a  series  of  water 
colour  drawings  representing  the  anatomy  of  the  cow.     To  this 
work  it  is  said  he  devoted  many  years  of  study, 

Georg  Friedrich  Ziebland,  the  chief  architect  employed  by 
Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  at  the  time  when  he  was  decorating  his 
capital  of  Munich,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  73.  . 


The  Louvre  has  recently  acquired,  we  learn  from  the  Chro- 
nique^  an  interesting  and  important  addition  to  its  mediaeval 
coUection  in  the  shape  of  an  effigy  of  Blanche  of  Champagne, 
wife  of  Jean  I.,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  died  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  figure  is  of  Limoges  enamel,  and  was 
executed  at  Limoges  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  old  process. 
It  is  made  of  a  number  of  plates  of  copper  fixed  with  nails  on  to 
a  wooden  mould,  and  is  supposed  to  be  almost  unique  of  its 
kind.  The  destruction  in  some  places  of  the  copper  plates 
render  the  process  of  its  manufacture  clearly  visible. 

The  statue  was  formerly  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Hennebont  in 
Bretagne.  It  is  now  placed  provisionally  in  the  Salle  of  Jewish 
antiquities  in  the  Louvre. 

A  new  and  great  picture  (great,  it  is  said,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  but  certainly  in  size)  by  Hans  Makart  is  now  being 
exhibited  at  Vienna.  It  represents  Venice  doing  homage  to 
Caterina  Comaro,  and  contains  no  less  than  thirty-nine  figures 
of  life  size.  Bruno  Meyer,  in  an  article  upon  it  in  the  Bezblaft 
zur  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,  accords  it  warm  praise, 
and  considers  it  the  greatest  triumph  of  Makart' s  art. 

A  painting  of  Venus  and  Tannhauser  by  the  rising  Hano- 
verian artist  Otto  Knille  is  also  creating  some  sensation  in  Ger- 
many.   It  has  been  lately  added  to  the  Berlin  National  Gallery. 


The  death  on  October  i  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  has  removed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  certainly  the  most  popular  of  the  modem  school  of  British 
artists.  His  life  and  genius  have  already  been  discussed  in 
various  journals  at  considerable  length,  and  we  therefore  think 
it  better  to  postpone  our  own  criticism  until  the  appearance  of 
the  memoirs  which  no  doubt  will  be  prepared  without  loss  of 
time.  The  warm  recognition  which  his  works  met  with  in  his 
lifetime  and  the  general  grief  with  which  the  news  of  his  death 
was  received  are  gratifying  indications  of  the  soundness  of  our 
national  taste.   * 

Cornelius  Varley,  the  brother  of  that  John  Varley  to  whom 
Mulready,  W.  Hunt^  Cobley  Fielding  and  several  more  of  our 
best  English  artists  owed  their  training ;  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mulready,  and  the  father  of  Cromwell  Varley,  the  well-known 
electrician,  died  on  the  2nd  October  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
He  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  sixteen  original  members  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  could  boast  that  he  had  exhibited  longer  ago  than  any 
other  living  painter. 

Some  interesting  particulars  ^ith  regard  to  the  Varleys  and 
their  pupils  will  be  found  in  the  Memorials  of  William  Mul- 
ready ,  by  F.  G.  Stephens,  published  in  1867  by  Bell  and  Daldy. 


Correspondence. 

THE  ORIENTAL  CALIGRAPHS  OF  THE  LA  TE 

FREDERICK  A  YRTOH,  ESQ. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — I  could  scarcely  believe  the  report  which  appeared  m  the 
journals  some  weeks  ago  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  had 
declined  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Ayrton's  coUection  of 
Oriental  caligniphs.  It  is  known  now,  however,  from  a  Iruslworthy 
source,  that  the  statement  is  correct,  and  that  the  Trustees  deemed  it 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  the  bequest  under  the  conditions  attached 
to  it. 

Having  been  at  some  trouble  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  will,  I  am  able 
to  give  the  following  extract  thereftom  bearing  on  the  snhject :— ''  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  all  my  ciH- 
graphic  writings  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  which  are  in  ny 
opinion  worth  one  thousand  two  himdred  pounds,  on  condition  that  the 
said  Trustees  do  set  a  room  apart  in  the  Musenm  for  the  display  of  these 
valuable  specimens  of  Oriental  caligraphy,  about  which  little  or  nothing 
is  known  in  Europe,  artistically,  and  also  on  condition  that  they  appoint 
the  said  Assaad  EfTendi  Mazher  [he  had  been  made  a  l^atee  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  will]  to  prepare  a  catalogue  raisonn^,  which  will  take 
some  three  or  four  years ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  general  series  of 
numbers,  then  a  series  for  each  writer,  with  an  account  of  the  contents 
of  each  piece  or  book,  and  a  short  account  of  each  writer  :  that  would 
occupy  one  side  of  a  folio  ;  the  other  side  would  receive  the  translatioo 
into  English,  and  the  whole  should  end  with  a  SilstkU-ei-fCkattAtin 
[Catena  of  Writers].  One  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  such  work  would 
not  be  too  much  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Assaad  EfTendi  Mazher,  which, 
with  what  I  have  hereinbefore  given  him,  [;f  4,000  in  Turkish  five  per 
cent,  bonds]  will  enable  him  to  live  comfortably." 

The  only  one  of  these  conditions  to  which  the  Trustees  could  demnr 
was  that  of  providing  **  a  room ''  wherein  to  display  the  caligraphs ;  for 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  outlay  of  from  jf  300  to  ;f  400 
for  the  compilation  of  the  suggested  catalogue  swayed  their  decision.  But 
did  they  deem  it  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  executors  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  practicable  compromise  of  the  first  condition  ? 
If  they  did  not,  I  can  only  say  that  their  remissness  was  unpardonable. 
It  maybe,  however,  that  another  motive  actuated  them,  one  which 
appears  to  have  been  put  forward  in  their  defence  by  a  writer  in  the 
Atheftcsum,  who  asserts  that  these  caligraphs  have  no  literary  value,  and 
that  Dr.  Rieu,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  at  the  Mosenm,  wis 
quite  doable  of  drawing  up  the  proposed  catalogue,  which  was  a  woii 
proper  to  his  department.    Should  such  be  the  fact,  the  case  as  against 
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the  Trustees  is  still  stronger;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  MSS. 
were  examined  very  cursorily  indeed.  Moreover,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Dr.  Rieu,  I  venture  to  question  his  qualifications  for  judging  of 
Oriental  caligraphy.  The  testator,  who  was  an  experienced  connoisseur, 
states  that  little  is  known  in  Europe,  artistically,  of  Oriental  caligraphy, 
and  judging  from  the  wretched  specimens  of  type  in  which  most  Arabic 
and  Persian  works  are  printed,  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  as  well 
as  from  the  very  high  opinion,  in  that  respect,  which  the  Museum 
authorities  seem  to  entertain  of  their  existing  collection— among  which 
there  are  very  few  specimens  indeed  of  first-rate  writing— he  was  not 
wide  of  the  mark. 

But  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  these  MSS.  were  worthless 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  surely  the  Trustees  or  their  advisers 
ought  to  have  known  something  of  their  possible  value  as  works  of 
art.  Or  do  they  need  to  be  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Islam,  which  prohibits  the  making  of  images 
and  pictures,  the  Muslims  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history  were 
driven  to  avail  themselves  as  well  of  caligraphy  as  of  geometry  for  the 
purposes  of  ornamentation,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  most 
elegant  devices  were  constructed  from  both  those  sources,  insomuch 
that  a  fine  specimen  of  handwriting  is  to  this  day  appreciated  by 
educated  Muslims  as  highly  as  connobseurs  among  ourselves  appreciate 
a  painting  by  Raphael  or  MurlUo ;  and,  moreover,  that  such  specimens 
are  of  high  repute,  and  that  the  writers  are  r^^rded  as  historical  per- 
sonages, whose  biographies  are  cherished  with  a  veneration  equal  to 
that  in  which  we  hold  the  lives  of  our  most  eminent  painters?  The 
flexibility  of  the  Arabic  character  afforded  ample  scope  for  ornamental 
and  decorative  constructions,  and  among  these  specimens  collected  by 
Mr.  Frederick  A3Tton  I  am  assured  there  are  many  which  would 
excite  the  admiration  not  of  Muslims  only,  but  also  of  European  artists 
and  limners.  The  facilities  which  Mr.  Ayrton  possessed  dctring  his 
twenty-five  years'  residence  in  Cairo  for  obtaining  these  exemplars — 
many  of  which  were  purchased  from  decayed  families  driven  by  want 
to  part  with  them — are  not  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  person, 
and  although  he  modestly  values  them  at  ;f  1,200,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  paid  much  more  for  them,  and  that  their  marketable 
price  may  be  estimated  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Besides,  he  was  a 
JiilSratmr  himself,  and  his  profound  critical  study  of  Oriental  caligraphy 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  worth  of  his  collection. 

The  following  summary  riay  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  MSS.  contained  in  the  bequest.  They  number 
upwards  of  seven  hundred,  consisting  of  volumes,  portfolios,  scrolls, 
and  sheets,  in  the  Kufic,  Naskh,  Thulth,  and  Taa'llk  character,  some 
written  in  gold  and  others  beautifully  illuminated.  The  date  of  some 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hfgrah  ;  many  are  the 
work  of  the  most  famous  caligraphists  ;  and  all  are  considered  of  great 
value  by  the  best  living  Muslim  judges.  Six  of  the  scrolls  are  almost 
unique,  only  another  copy  of  them  being  known  to  exist  in  the  Prophet's 
mosque  at  Mekkah.  As  a  specimen  of  modem  caligraphy,  there  is  a 
silver  casket  containing  the  inscriptions  on  the  Mtzabu-r-Rdhmahy  or 
Water-spout  of  Mercy,  over  the  Kaa'bah ;  also  a  small  plate  of  gold, 
•with  engraved  Arabic  characters,  being  the  model  submitted  by  the 
artist  'Abdallah  Bey  Zuhdy,  to  the  late  Sultan  'Abdu-'l-Majid,  who 
restored  the  Water-spout.  The  only  duplicate  of  this  casket  and  its 
contents  is  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  at  Constantinople. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  this  collection  by  the  British  Museum  deserve  the  severest 
censure.  The  loss  to  the  nation  arising  from  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Museum  would  have  been  complete,  but  for  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  Mr.  F.  Ayrton's  widow,  to  whom  the  collection 
reverted  on  its  refusal  by  the  Trustees.  Desirous  of  canying  out  her 
husband's  wishes  as  far  as  was  now  practicable,  she  has  offered  it  to  the 
Museum  of  the  India  Office,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India*  in  Council  will  know  better  how  to  estimate  a  bequest 
which,  as  I  venture  to  predict,  will  be  to  Orientalists  generally,  European 
and  Indian,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  that  institution. 

G.  Badgsr. 
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Physical  Science. 

THE    GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC   AND  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

The  forty-sixth  Versammlung  detUscher  Naiurforscher 
und  Aerzie  was  held  at  Wiesbaden  last  month,  the  session 
commencing  on  the  17th  and  ending  on  the  24th.  The 
attendance  of  members  and  associates  was  very  large.  Three 
days  were  devoted  to  general  meetings  and  three  to  the  meet- 
ings of  sections. 

The  sections  numbered  in  all  eighteen,  nine  of  which  had  for 
their  object  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  the  branches  of  science  in  any  way  allied  to  them. 
Among  those  attending  and  presiding  at  these  sections  were 
Baum,  von  Langenbeck,  Roth,  Max  Schulze,  von  Troltsch 
Lieberkiihn,  and  Rindfleisch. 

In  the  Section  of  Anthropology  the  presidents  were  von 
Cohausen,  the  director  of  the  museum  at  Wiesbaden,  and 
Prof.  Lucae,  and  one  of  the  most  important  papers  read  was  that 
contributed  by  Prof.  Virchow  on  the  characteristics  of  the  skulls 
of  savage  races.  Wibel  described  some  barrows  on  the  north 
coast  near  Hamburg  in  which  he  found  implements  of  iron 
plated  with  bronze. 

Geography  was  represented  by  Rohlfs,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  proposed  expedition  to  the  Libyan  Desert,  Neumeyer, 
Radde,  Schweinfurth,  and  Friedrichsen.  Dr.  Ascherson  made 
a  communication  about  Lorenz's  journey  in  South  America. 
Dr.  Neumeyer  described  the  proposed  uniform  organisation  of 
meteorological  observations,  which  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  recent  congress  in  Viennat  and  to  which  attention 
has  been  directed  by  Mr.  Scott  in  The  Times  of  the  ist  instant. 

A  ^jeat  number  of  papers,  almost  without  exception  on 
organic  chemistry,  were  read  at  the  Chemical  Section,  which 
was  more  largely  attended  than*  any  other. 

ToUens  directed  attention  to  the  fact  ascertained  by  Philippi 
that  the  bibromoproprionic  acid,  or  a  acid,  of  Fnedel  and 
Machuca  prepared  from  bromine  and  proprionic  acid,  differs  in 
its  properties  from  the  isomeric  ^  acid  prepared  from  brominated 
allylic  alcohol.  With  hydrogen  the  one  forms  proprionic  acid,  the 
other  acrylic  acid.  Tollen$  finds  that  the  a  acid  when  treated 
with  potash  forms  on  separation  of  hydrobromic  acid  monobrom- 
acrylic  acid,  which  on  again  taking  up  hydrobromic  acid  forms 
bibromoproprionic  acid,  not  the  a  acid  however  but  the  /9  acid. 
This  is  of  importance  as  it  shows  the  analogous  constitution  of 
the  two  acids  and  indicates  the  presence  of  the  carboxyl  group 
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in  the  /9  acid,  and  consequently  in  the  acrylic  acid  produced  from 
it ;  this  had  hitherto  been  doubted.  The  monobrbmacrylic 
acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  /9  bibromoproprionic 
acid,  resembles  very  closely  the  acid  above  mentioned ;  it  forms 
with  hydrobromic  acid  p  bibromoproprionic  acid,  its  potash  salt 

however  has  very  different  characters. By  boiling  su^ar  with 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  ToUens  and  Grote  have  obtained  an 
acid  the  zmc  salt  of  which  has  the  formula  Cb  H7  O3  Zn.  It 
appears  to  be  a  lactic  acid  deficient  in  hydrogen  of  the  valeryl 
series. An  investigation  of  the  compounds  of  starch  with 

Sotash  and  soda  has  been  made  by  Tollens  with  the  view  to 
etermine  the  molecular  constitution  of  starch.  The  appa- 
rently thoroughly  pure  compound  contained  one  atom  of  metal 
to  four  or  five  molecules  of  starch,  which  corresponds  to  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  atoms  of  carbon. Dr.  Wibel  snowed  a  new  and 

simple  form  of  water-pump  for  the  suction  of  air.  The 'glass 
tube  which  the  water  descends  has  the  diameter  of  small  com- 
bustion tube  which  for  the  space  of  about  three  inches  is  con- 
tracted to  a  uniform  bore  of  from  2  to  3  mm.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  contracted  part  just  before  it  enlarges  to  its  original  diame- 
ter a  glass  tube  of  equally  narrow  bore  is  let  into  it  horizontally. 
As  the  water  falls  it  draws  the  air  out  of  this  lateral  tube  with 

great  force. Graebe  read  a  paper  on  the  constitution  of  rosa- 

niline.  To  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  composition  the  author 
first  endeavoured  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  composition 
of  the  acid  arising  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  rosaniline. 
He  has  now  proved  beyond  all  question  that  it  ha»  the  formula 
Cao  Hie  Os,  and  he  retains  the  name  rosolic  acid  for  the  acid 
obtained  from  rosaniline  by  the  above  method  ;  leucorosolic 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  above  compound  has  the  com- 
position Cao  His  Oj.  The  relation  in  which  rosolic  acid  stands 
to  aurin  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established.  Both  bodies  yield 
ver^  characteristic  compounds  with  bisulphite  which  are  readily 

fmrified.  When  perfectly  pure  rosolic  acid  is  employed  colour- 
ess  solutions  are  obtained.  Just  as  rosaniline  forms  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  a  colourless  base,  rosolic  acid  forms  the  com- 
pound C20  His  Os,  H  C  N,  which  comports  itself  like  an  acid  or 
a  phenol.  Again,  both  bodies  imite  with  acetic  anhydride  to 
form  colourless  compounds.  When  heated  with  water  to  200"* 
rosolic  acid  forms  a  colourless  crystalline  body  identical  pro- 
bably with  that  obtained  by  Liebermann  from  rosaniline. 

Oppenheim  has  examined  anew  the  product  of  the  action  of 
oxide  of  mercury  on  benzamide  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  is  one  of  substitution  or  addition.  He  finds  that  it 
is  a  substitution  product  with  the  formula  Hg  (C7  H^  O  N  H),. 

Lossen  contributed  a  paper  on  the  amide  derivatives  of 

bydroxylamine,  in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new 
class  of  bodies  which  he  terms  carbamidoles.  While  dibenzhy- 
droxamic  acid  is  decomposed  by  baryta  water  into  benzhy- 
droxamic  and  benzoic  acids,,  its  potash  salt  is  decomposed  by 
water  in  the  following  way  :' 

3N  (C7H5O),  K  O  +  2  H,  O  =  N.CisHisG  +  2  CO,  +  sCyHaO,  K. 

Potassium  Phenol- 

dibenzhydroxamate  carbamidole. 

Phenyl-carbamidole  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  and  moderately 
soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  prisms.  It  melts  at  200^  and  can  even  be  distilled 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  combines  neither  with  acids 
nor  alkalies,  but  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  for  several  hours  to  180°  it  takes  up  water  and  decomposes 
into  aniline  and  carbonic  acid : 

N,Ci,His  O  +  H,  O  «  3  NCe  H,  +  CO, 

Wislicenus  gave  a  short  description  of  his  research  on  ethylene- 
lactic  acid,  a  fourth  modification  of  lactic  acid,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  in  preparing  pure  compounds  through 
the  fact  of  its  salts  showing  no  tendency  to  crystallise. 

In  the  Botanical  Section  Pringsheim  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  investigations  on  the  rami&ation  of  the  Sphacelariae, 
According  to  Magnus,  who  made  some  remarks  on  this  com- 
munication, there  were  two  modes  in  which  it  takes  place.  In 
the  one  the  new  shoot  is  formed  by  an  oblique  partition  cutting 
off  a  segment  from  the  youngest  cell  of  the  part  about  to  branch. 
The  segment  eventually  pushed  the  weaker  cell  from  which  it 
was  derived,  to  one  side  and  a  sympodial  ramification  resulted 
{Stypocaulon).  In  the  other  mode  a  lateral  shoot  is  formed  by 
a  bulging  out  from  a  cortical  cell  {Sphacelaria\  which  bulgine 
out  subsequently  developed  into  a  brs^ich, Pfeffer  discussed 


the  part  played  by  light  in  the  reconstruction  of  albuminoids 
from  the  asparagine  contained  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  Papil^ 
ionaceae.  He  had  already  shown  that  asparagine  is  the  fomi 
in  which  the  proteinaceous  nutriment  of  the  germinating  plant 
"  wanders  "  from  the  points  where  it  has  been  stored  up  to  the 
growing  parts  where  it  is  again  converted  into  albuminoids. 
When  such  plants  are  exposed  to  light  asparagine  is  not  found 
in  the  growing  parts,  though  it  is  abundantly  present  when  they 
are  kept  in  darkness.  The  influence  of  light,  however,  upon 
the  conversion  of  asparagine  into  albuminoids  appears  to  be 
only  indirect.  It  is  richer  than  these  substances  in  nitrogen 
and  poorer  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  its  formation  from  an 
albuminoid  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  two  last  elements 
which,  in  turn,  must  be  added  to  it  when  the  albuminoid  is 
reconstituted.  When  however  a  plant  grows  in  the  dark  the 
demands  of  its  growth  and  respiration  consume  all  its  available 
non-nitrogenous  material.  Asparagine  then  accumulates  be- 
cause there  are  no  materials  for  its  reconstruction  into  an  albu- 
minoid. But  when  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  light  these 
materials  are  supplied  by  the  normal  activity  of  the  leaves  and 

the  asparagine  consequently  disappears. Askenasy  described 

the  growth  of  the  fruit-pedicel  heta)  of  Fellta  epiphylla.  It 
was  divisible  into  two  periods,  during  the  first  of  which  there 
was  continuous  multiplication  of  cells  by  division  but  scarcely 
any  elongation.  On  the  other  hand  dunng  the  second  period, 
which  lasts  only  from  three  to  four  days,  cell-multiplication 
stopped,  but  the  length  increased  from  1-2  to  80  miUim.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  total  consumption  of  the  starch  contained 
in  the  cells. 

Amon^  the  papers  conmiunicated  to  the  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Sections  were  the  following  : — Kohler,  of  Halle, 
gave  details  of  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  physiological  action  of  bitter  substances  upon  the 
circulation  and  blood-pressure.  He  found  that  when  cetrarin, 
columbin,  and  other  bitter  substances  were  injected  into 
the  veins  a  decrease  of  blood-pressure  amounting  to  from 
8  to  20  mm.  of  mercury  first  of  all  occurred  in  the  arteries, 
which  was  subsequently  followed  by  an  increase  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  12  to  18  mm.  above  the  tension  previous  to 
the  injection.  The  cause  of  the  diminished  pressure  which 
occurred  even  afler  the  spinal  cord  and  the  vagus  had  been 
divided  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  heart,  that  of  the  rise 
which  did  not  occur  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  outside  of 
the  heart.  The  augmentation  of  blood  pressure  after  injection 
of  cetrarin  and  columbin  can  only  be  referred  to  excitation  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  acetic 
acid  required  as  a  solvent  may  not  have  aided  the  effect-  The 
primary  diminution  of  pressure  results  from  paralysis  of  the  ter« 
mination  of  the  vagus  m  the  heart.  The  primary  diminution  is 
observed  both  in  acid  solutions  of  cetrarin,  and  in  solutions  of 
cetrarin  in  distilled  water.  The  frequency  of  the  cardiac 
contraction  when  lethal  doses  of  bitter  substances  have  been 

given  remains  unchanged  up  to  a  short  time  before  death. 

Langerhaus  made  some  observations  on  the  structure  of  the 
eye  of  the  lamprey.  The  globe  of  the  eye  in  this  animal  is 
peculiar  in  bein^  destitute  of  any  sclerotic  coat,  and  the  choroid 
IS  directly  continuous  with  the  membrana  descemetii.  In 
ammocaetes  the  latter  membrane  is  very  strongly  developed 
and  completely  fills  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  is  simply 
a  continuation  of  the  retina,  which  is  attached  to  the  choroid  by 
a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue.  As  Max  Schultze  has  shown, 
several  layers  are  present  in  the  retina.  Inside  the  external 
granule  layer  is  found  the  ganglionic  layer,  in  which  a  double 
row  of  large  ganglion  cells  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  fibres. 
Within  the  ganglion-layer  lie  the  internal  granule  layer,  the 
optic  fibre  layer,  the  granulosa  and  limitans  interna.  Processes 
are  eiven  off  from  the  external  ganglion-layer  which  penetrate 
the  lamina  granulosa  externa.  The  granules  of  the  rods  and 
cones  dilate  to  form  cup-like  bodies  which  likewise  stand  in 
connection  with  the  granulosa  externa,  and  these  cups  are 
situated  like  Hauben  ?  upon  the  processes  of  the  ganelion 
cells.  Thus  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  that  there  is  k  cfirect 
connection  between  the  connective  tissue  cups  and  membranes 
of  the  granules  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  granulosa 
externa,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  nervous  contents 

with  the  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells. Griinhagen  read 

a  paper  snowing  that  temperatures  between  o**  C.  and  blood 
heat  exert  a  vaiying  influence  on  Uie  size  of  the  pupils  of 
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mammalian  eyes  which  have  been  extirpated.  The  pupils 
of  a  cat's  eye  when  exposed  to  blood  heat,  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  become  widely  dilated,  and  if  the  temperature  be 
lowered  to  about  that  of  an  ordinary  room  they  strongly  contract 
and  on  further  cooling  to  freezing  point  they  again  become 
strongly  dilated.  Grtinhagen  concludes  that  no  contraction  or 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  pupillae  takes  place  as  Brown-Seguard 
and  H.  Miiller  believe,  but  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  a 
differing  capacity  for  imbibing  fluid  which  the  iris  possesses  at 
different  temperatures.  He  holds  that  the  tone  of  the  tissue  of 
the  iris  is  lost  immediately  after  death  by  the  absorption  of 
water,  whilst  on  exposure  to  great  cold  water  is  again  given  off. 
That  water  is  really  given  off  in  the  latter  case  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  reaction  of  the  lens  to  cold  which  is  rendered 
cataractous  at  o°  C.  owing  to  the  formation  of  vacuolae  in  its 
substance.  The  lost  excitability  of  the  musculatim  of  the  iris 
can  be  restored  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  if  the  iris  be 
again  exposed  to  a  blood  heat.  Grtinhagen  further  showed 
that  on  cooling  the  muscular  tissue  of  frogs  to  o°  its  disposition 
to  react  upon  the  application  of  a  mechanical  stimulus  or  its 
excitability  was  greatly  increased,  and  that  by  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  muscular  contraction  without  partici- 
pation of  nerves.    The  contractions  so  produced  can  produce 

secondary   convulsions. Thoma   described   the    migration 

of  white  corpuscles  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  of 
the  frog.  He  injected  the  lymphatics  of  the  living  animal 
with  an  extremely  dilute  solution  (i -2000th  or  i -8000th) 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  found  -that  with  certain  precautions 
this  did  not  lead  to  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels, but  only  to  a  lively  exodus  of  the  white  corpuscles 
from  their  interior.  After  a  time  the  re-entrance  of  the  cor- 
puscles into  the  vessels  through  certain  stomata  in  their 
walls,  marked  by  a  precipitation  of  the  silver,  is  observed.  In 
a  second  series  of  experiments*  the  lymphatics  were  injected 
with  a  dilute  emulsion  of  cinnabar  in  a  three-quarters  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt.  The  cinnabar  is  in  part  deposited  in 
the  stomata  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  partly  passes  through 
them  and  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  small  round 
cloudy  patches.  The  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  stomata 
brought  to  view  by  means  of  cinnabar  with  those  rendered 
apparent  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  is  obtained  by  their  peculiar 
grouping  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  frog's  tongue,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  subsequent  injection  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  same 
vessels.  The  injection  of  cinnabar  causes  very  little  distur- 
bance of  the  circulation.  If  a  lively  exodus  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles from  the  blood-vessels  be  produced  by  making  an 
abrasion  of  the  surface  the  migrating  cells  quickly  make  their 
appearance  in  the  stomata  of  the  lymphatics  marked  out  by  the 
cinnabar.  They  then  take  up  the  particles  of  cinnabar  into  their 
interior,  which  causes  them  to  lose  their  activity  and  accumu- 
late in  the  stomata.  They  immediately  appear  in  the  form  of 
cauliflower-like  excrescences  projected  on  the  inside  of  the 
lymphatics  which  break  up  into  thin  constituents — cinnabar- 
holding  cells.  These  are  seen  in  motion  in  the  lymphatics,  and 
may  be  traced  thence  into  the  cervical  lymphatics  and  into  the 
blood.  In  these  researches  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
track  pursued  by  the  white  corpuscles  was  observed.  They 
then  pass  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissue  by  a  series  of  sharp 
zig-zag  movements,  and  all  travel  at  about  the  same  rate. 

In  Section  5  (Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Palaeontology)  the 
presidents  were  von  Dechen,  Koch,  von  Zepharovicn,  and 
Geinitz.  Prof.  Sadebeck.  of  Kiel,  alluded  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  to  the  death  of  Gustav  Rose.  Distinguished,  he  said, 
by  his  searching  critical  gift  of  investigation,  he  had  always 
selected  the  most  abundant  minerals  for  examination.  To  him 
we  owe  the  means  of  distinguishing  monoclinic  and  triclinic 
felspars,  a  discovexy  which  he  moreover  applied  to  petrography 
and  opened  the  way  in  Germany  for  the  investigation  of  finely 
g^ranular  and  compact  rock-masses  in  microscopic  sections. 
The  relations  of  chemical  and  physical  properties  to  crystalline 
form  were  placed  on  a  definite  basis  by  him.  He  took  the 
most  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  zoo- 
morphy ;  it  was  he  who  deduced  the  relation  of  electrical 
polarity  to  crystalline  form  in  tourmaline  and  pyrites.  Again, 
in  descriptive  crystallography  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  use 
the  graphic  method,  now  known  as  Quenstedt*s  method  of  pro- 
jection, and  to  devise  the  best  method  of  drawing  crystals. 
The  third  edition  of  the  only  text-book  which  he  published,  that 


on  the  Elements  of  Crystallography,  was  about  to  appear,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it  through  the  press.  All  who  knew  him 
will  ever  remember  the  gentle,  kindly,  noble  GusUv  Rose.  We 
can  adopt  no  better  means  of  honouring  his  memory  than  by 
pursuing  the  work  which  he  has  broadly  marked  out  for  us. 
His  labours  not  only  yielded  abundant  results,  but  indicate  to 
students  of  his  science  the  proper  method  of  further  investiga- 
tion.  Dr.  Ochsenius  announced  the  discovery  of  glauberite 

at  Wester-Egeln  in  North  Germany.  He  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  of  salt  beds,  like  those  of  Kalucz,  Stassfurt,  and 
Leopoldshall,  having  been  found  within  the  last  few  months  in 
this  locality,and  traced  the  many  resemblances  between  them  and 
the  corresponding  deposits  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Orinoco,  &c. 
The  small  depth  at  which  they  are  met  with  is  due  to  an 
upheaval,  which  is  easily  apparent  at  Wester-Egeln  and  at 
Tarthun.  The  clay  beds  overlying  the  glauberite  resemble 
those  of  Wieliczka  and  Hallein,  and  differ  from  those  of  Stass- 
furt, in  containing  distorted  crystals  of  rock-salt.  Their  faces 
however  are  not  hollow  but  convex  and  sometimes  show 
octahedral  faces.  Their  appearance  recalls  the  so-called 
rhombohedra  of  quartz  from  the  keuper  of  Gotbj  and  the 
zechstein  of  Frankenburg.  Pyrites  is  sometimes  found  on  their 
faces,  an  association  of  great  rarity  at  Stassfurt.  At  greater 
depths  crystals  of  red  rock-salt  have  been  met  with,  which  in 
their  hemihedral  form  resemble  a  corresponding  well-known 
variety  of  galena  from  the  Hartz.  Boracite  also  occurs  at 
Wester-Egeln,  and  hydroborocalcite  has  recently  been  found 
at  Stassfurt.  The  discovery  of  these  minerals  supports  the 
view  advanced  in  1830  that  Wester-Egehi  forms  the  centre  of 

the  Magdeburg -Halberstadt    basin. Prof.   Sandberger  in 

describing  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Nassau  showed  that 
the  palaeozoic  rocks  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  tertiary  times,  a  diabase,  for  example,  to  an  old  basalt 
or  dolerite.  The  Silurian  diabase  consists  of  oligoclase, 
augite,  hexagonal  titanic  iron,  and  only  differed  under  tfie 
microscope  from  dolerite  in  that  olivine  was  more  sparsely 
present.  The  green  constituent  of  diabase,  which  has  not 
yet  been  isolated  and  analysed  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  augite,  occurs  with  great  distinct- 
ness at  Kupferberg  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  In  Nassau  and  in 
other  districts  of  South  Germany  phosphorite  and  staffelite  are 
only  met  with  at  places  where  diabase  has  reached  the  last 
stage  of  disintegration,  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  noticed 
at  Rossberg  near  Darmstadt  in  the  case  of  tertiary  rocks. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  less  soluble  than  carbonate,  and  consti- 
tutes a  material  for  the  petrifaction  of  corals  and  the  formation 
of  beautiful  pseudomorphs  after  calcite.  The  iodine  of  staffelite 
and  osteolite  must  have  been  derived  from  the  diabase  and 
basalt  and  must  be  present  in  other  volcanic  rocks.  New 
localities  for  olivine  were  mentioned  :  a  dark  black-green  rock 
from  Tringenstein  contained  much  olivine,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  ah-eady  converted  into  serpentine,  the  transition 
being  beautifully  shown  in  some  microscopic  sections.  The 
author  of  this  paper  shewed  an  interesting  series  of  specimens 
from  an  obsidian  stream,  of  El  Guamani,  sent  him  by  Reiss, 
showing  the  gradual  transition  of  obsidian  through  typicad  perlite 

into  trachyte. Prof.  M6hl,  of  Cassel,  read  a  very  elaborate 

paper,  which  it  is  impossible  to  condense,  on  the  mineral  con- 
stitution and  distribution  of  phonolite,  illustrated  with  many 
hundred  rock-sections  and  thirty  beautifully  executed  plates 
that  are  to  appear  in  his  forthcoming  work.  He  finds  that 
tridymite  occurs  in  abundance  and  beautifully  crystallized  in 
the  hauyne-phonolite  of  Javalato  Lazio  (Vesuvius)  and  Hohl- 
stein  (Rhone),  and  in  the  nepheline-phonolite  of  Milseburg, 
Bubenbad,  Pferdskopf,  and  Alschberg,  and  in  the  mica-phono- 
lite  of  Teneriffe. 

Dr.  Flight  read  a  paper  by  Prof.  Stoiy-Maskelyne  and  him- 
self on  the  method  of  determining  silica  by  distillation  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  described  Uie  apparatus  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Museum  Laboratory  for  that  purpose.  A 
number  of  important  precautions  that  are  to  be  taken  in  con- 
ducting an  analysis  by  this  process  were  given,  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  attending  it  were  pointed  out.  Meteoric  augite, 
enstatite,  bronzite,  and  other  silicates  that  do  not  gelatinise 
with  acid,  as  well  as  asmanite,  have  been  analysed  in  this 

manner. Another  paper  directed  attention  to  some  crystals  of 

phosphorus  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Herman 
and  measured  by  Prof.  Story-Maskelyne.    These  crystaJs  are 
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formed  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  ordinary  phosphorus 
in  vacuo  and  in  darkness.  In  a  few  weeks  they  attain  a 
considerable  size,  a  length  of  from  three  to  five  mm.,  and  are 
of  great  beauty.  They  are  colourless,  transparent,  possess 
great  refractive  power,  and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  cut 
diamonds.  Only  a  short  exposure  to  light  renders  them  yellow 
and  opaque.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  isometric  system,  and 
exhibit  a  very  great  number  of  faces . 

A  note  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Flight  on  some  observations 
made  by  Prof.  Story-Maskelyne  and  himself  on  the  colour  of 
diamonds.  It  was  mentioned  that  in  1867  there  was  exhibited 
in  Paris  a  diamond  possessing  a  rose  colour  which,  after 
the  stone  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  diffused  light, 
completely  faded  away.  A  straw-coloured  diamond  from  the 
Vaaf  River  when  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  red  heat  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  lost  all  colour,  but  recovered  it 
again  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  diffused  light.  Various 
experiments  were  made :  by  employing  a  more  intense  heat,  bv 
using  chlorine  in  place  of  hydrogen,  by  preserving  the  diamond, 
for  some  days  in  the  dark,  after  it  had  been  heated;  in  each 
case  exposure  to  light  for  a  few  minutes  restored  the  lost  colour. 
It  was  suggested  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  phosphorescent  properties  of  the  diamond. 

Prof.  Zirkel  gave  a  short  resumS  of  the  contents  of  his  new 

work  on  the  microscopic  characters  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

Prof.  Laspeyres  described  and  exhibited  some  curious  glacier 
mkrkings  of  diluvial  times  on  a  slab  of  porphyry  from  Quetz, 
near  Halle. 

The  lectures  at  the  general  meetings  were  by  Prof.  Neubauer, 
on  "  The  Labours  of  Liebig  in  the  development  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  "  ;  Prof.  Oscar  Schmidt,  on  "  The  Theory  of  Descent 
in  its  Application  to  Man " ;  Prof.  Virchow,  on  "  Natural 
Science  in  its  Relation  to  Moral  Training  "  ;  Prof.  Sandberger, 
on  "The  Upper  Rhine  Valley  in  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  Times"; 
Dr.  Snell,  on  "  Scientific  and  Medical  Views  Contrasted  with 
the  Present  Interests  of  Education  " ;  Dr.  Radde,  on  "  The 
Steppes  of  Russia"  ;  and  Prof.  Me3mert,  on  "The  Mechanical 
Structure  of  the  Brain." 

Further  notices  of  papers  read  at  this  meeting  will  appear  in 
our  scientific  notes. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Breslau. 
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Bitter's  History  of  the  G^erman  Union.  [Gcschichte  der  daOscken 
Union  von  den  Varbereitungen  des  Bundes  bis  zum  Tode  Kaiser 
Rudolfs  II,  (rs<^'T6i2).  Von  Moritz  RitierS\  Baader:  Schaflfhauscn. 
Bd.  i.,  1867.     Bd.  ii.,  1873. 

It  is  perhaps  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  restored  unity  of 
their  country  which  is  sending  so  many  German  writers  to 
search  into  the  records  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Those 
who  have  lived  to  see  their  country  revive  can  tell  without 
a  blush  how  their  country  fell.  And  those  who  remember 
Herr  Ritter's  first  volume  as  long  ago  as  in  1867,  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  this  further  instalment  of  his  work  in  1873. 

The  subject  which  Herr  Ritter  has  chosen  is  certainly 
a  proof  of  his  great  self-abnegation.  In  its  whole  course  the 
Union  never  did  anything  much  worth  doing,  and  it  expired 
unlamented  amidst  the  sneers  alike  of  those  who  forsook  it, 
and  of  those  who  trod  it  to  the  ground.  All  the  more  thankfiil 
ought  we  to  be  to  a  writer  who  will  tell  us  impartially  what 
it  was  and  what  it  tried  to  do.  And  this  is  just  the  quality 
in  which  the  book  is  most  conspicuous.  It  is,  one  must 
confess,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  a  trifle  dreary.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  it  has  to  tell,  page  after 
page,  how  a  number  of  Protestant  princes  believed  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  greatest  peril,  which  could  only  be 
averted  by  forming  some  sort  of  league  amongst  themselves; 
and  yet  how,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  they  never  could 
make  up  their  minds  on  what  terms  the  league  was  to  be 
contracted,  or  could  even  agree  to  allow  that  anybody 
whatever  should  give  way  to  anybody  else.  And  yet  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  nonnal  condition  of  affairs  with  the 
German  Protestants  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  seventeenth. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume,  we 
come  upon  more  interesting  ground.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  Austrian  federation  are  well  brought  out,  and  its  un- 
satisfactory political  condition  is  shown  to  make  a  collision 
between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  almost  inevitable ;  quite 
inevitable,  we  may  perhaps  say,  when  a  grave  religious 
dissension  was  added  to  the  struggle  between  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
progress  of  the  German  disunion.  It  should  be  read  as  a 
companion  to   Gindely's  Rudolf  IL^  taking    as  it  does 
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rather  a  more  favourable  view  of  Christian  of  Anhalf  s 
character  than  Gindely  is  inclined  to  take.  But  the  main 
points  are  the  same  in-  both  writers,  as  are  the  main  points 
of  the  character  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  On  one  side  we 
have  the  feverish  activity  of  a  man  who  believes  that 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  will  be  of  any  use  ;  on  the  other 
side  we  have  the  law-loving  attachment  to  ancient  forms, 
which  nevertheless  contrives  now  and  then  to  misinterpret 
the  law  in  its  own  favour.  And  then  comes  the  seizure  of 
Donauworth,  of  which  we  ha.ve  all  read  so  often,  but  which 
gives  occasion  to  Herr  Ritter  to  explain  the  religious  and 
political  position  of  these  South  German  Towns,  in  a  way 
which  reminds  us  of  Ranke's  clear  exposition  of  the  religious 
and  political  position  of  the  North  German  Bishoprics  in 
his  essay  Zitr  deutschen  Geschichte,  and  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  any  one  who  wants  to  understand  the  fate 
of  these  towns  under  the  Imperial  Commissions  in  1627  and 
1628.  The  last  volume  yet  published  comes  to  an  end 
with  -the  formation  of  the  Union  at  Ahaifsen  in  1608. 
The  third  and  final  volume  is  to  bring  us  down  to  the 
death  of  Rudolf  II.,  in  161 2,  and  will  of  course  include  the 
war  of  succession  in  Cleves;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it 
will  be  equal  in  merit  to  the  second  volume,  which  is 
decidedly  an  improvement  upon  the  first  both  in  manner 
and  in  matter. 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  see  how  Chris- 
tian of  Anhalt,  the  shifty  diplomatist,  wrote  to  his  wife. 
Here  then  is  an  extract  (ii.  151). 

"£t  certes,  sans  flatter,  Vafierme  constament  qu*aux  perfections  tant 
du  corps  oue  d*esprit  il  n  ^y-a  dame  laquelle  vons  snrpasse  ;  laqueUe 
seule  f(£liat6  Dieu  m'a  permis  de  sa  divine  lib^ralite  1  ayant  denl^  un 
tel  bien  a  tant  de  miUions  des  hommes.  C'est  pourquoy  que  j*ay 
tousjours  dont  je  me  puis  resjouir  par  la  doulce  souvenance  de  vos 
faveurs.  Kt,'ma  divine  dame,  je  me  jette  totalement  en  vos  bras,  vous 
baisant  un  million  de  fois  les  belles  mains,  m'asseurant  que  Dieu  me 
rendni  toajoats  de  plus  en  plus  capable,  affin  que  je  puise  perpetueUe- 
ment  servir/cherir  et  honnorer  vos  beaut^s  et  rarites  angdiques,  ce  que 
me  fait  oublier  Tobscurite  et  fange  de  ce  monde  tenebreux,  et  souspirer 
avec  grand  desirli  la  clairt^  et  gloire  qui  est  tout  lumi^re  et  beatitude 
etemelle." 

This  habitual  use  of  the  French  language  must  have  told 

in  the  end  against  the  Unionist  party.     They  were  not  only 

revolutionists,  but   they  were  un-German.     Maximilian  of 

Bavaria  or  George  of  Saxony  would  as  soon  have  thought 

of  writing  to  their  wives  in  French  as  Pym  or  Cromwell 

would  have  done.  Samuel  R.  Gardiner. 


NarratlveB  of  the  Bites  aad  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  translated  from 
the  orip;iiud  Spanish  manuscripts  and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an  In- 
troduction, by  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  London: 
Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.     1873. 

Mr.  Markham's  new  volume  contains,  ist,  An  Account  of 
the  Fables  and  Rites  of  the  Yheas,  by  Christoval  de  Molina ; 
2nd,  An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of  Peru^  by  Juan  de  Santa 
Cruz  Pachacuti-yamqui  Salcamayhua ;  3rd,  A  Narrative  of 
the  errors^  false  gpdsj  and  other  superstitions  and  diabolical 
rites  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  province  of  Huarochiri  lived 
in  andent  times,  by  Don  Francisco  de  Avila ;  4th,  Report  by 
Polo  de  Ondegardo.  These  four  papers  were  among  the 
naxratives  and  reports  furnished  to  Herrera  for  his  history  of 
the  West  Indies,  of  which  he  made  such  unintelligent 
use.  They  were  found  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid 
(B.  135)  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  but  not  published  in 
the  original.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Markham  for  trans- 
lating- them,  and  the  Hakluyt  Society  for  selecting  them  to 
form  a  volume  of  their  series. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  four  is  the  newest  and 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Markham  seems  to  think  the  first  by 
Don  Christoval  de  Molina.     Molina  had  peculiar  opportu- 


nities for  collecting  peculiar  informati(Mi.  He  had  mastered 
the  Quichua  language,  and  being  priest  of  the  hospital  for 
natives  at  Cuzco  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Peru- 
vian character.  He  wrote  between  1570  and  1580,  while 
Dr.  Don  Sebastian  de  Artaun  was  bishop  of  Cuzco,  at  a 
time  when  many  among  the  natives  could  remember  the 
days  of  independence.  I  think,  however,  that  the  nar- 
rative of  Salcamayhua,  although  less  accurate  than 
Molina's  report,  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  is  the 
only  account  written  by  a  native  of  Peru  which  we 
possess  up  to  this  time,  and,  by  giving  us  a  sample  of  the 
rude  materials  with  which  the  Spanish  or  metis  writers  had 
to  deal,  shows  us  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  while  composing  their  histories. 

Salcamayhua,  who  wrote  about  16 10  or  1620,  was  the 
descendant  of  a  great  Indian  family  the  chiefs  of  which 
were  the  first  who  came  to  the  tambo  of  Caxamarca  to  be 
made  Christians,  "renouncing  all  the  errors,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  time  of  heathenry,  which  were  devised  by 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  human  race,  namely  the  demons 
and  devils."  He  begins  with  a  profession  of  Catholic  faith, 
and  then  proceeds  to  affirm  that  he  heard  "from  a  child,  the 
most  ancient  traditions  and  histories,  the  fables  and  barbar- 
isms of  the  heathen  times,  which  are  as  follows  ;  according 
to  the  constant  testimony  of  the  natives  touching  the  events  ^ 
of  past  times." 

In  the  beginning  there  was  all  over  Peru  a  Purun-pacha, 
"  a  time  of  wildness,"  when  all  the  nations  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces  came  from  beyond  Potosi  in  four  or  five  armies 
arrayed  for  war,  and  settled  in  the  different  districts  as  they 
advanced.  This  period  was  called  CccUlac-pacha^  time  of  the 
beginning,  or  Tutayac-pacha,  time  of  night,  and  lasted  for  a 
vast  number  of  years.  When  the  country  was  peopled,  there 
was  a  great  want  of  space,  and,  as  the  land  was  insufficient,  then 
wars  broke  out  and  there  was  no  rest  from  them,  insomuch 
that  the  people  never  enjoyed  any  peace.  It  was  even  the 
time  when  the  Hapi^unus,  the  devils,  walked  visibly  all 
over  the  land,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  go  out  at  night,  for  they 
violently  carried  off  men,  women,  and  children.  But  "then, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  heard  the  Hapi-nuhus  disap- 
pearing with  mournful  complaints,  and  crying  out,  *  We  are 
conquered  !  alas,  that  we  should  lose  our  bands  ! '  By  this 
must  it  be  understood  that  the  devils  were  conquered  by 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  on  Mount  Calvary." 

Some  years  afterwards,  there  arrived  in  iht  four  provijtces, 
"  a  bearded  man,  of  middle  height,  with  long  hair,  and  in  a 
rather  long  shirt.  They  say  that  he  was  somewhat  past  his 
prime,  for  he  had  already  grey  hairs,  and  he  was  lean.  He 
travelled  with  his  staff,  teaching  the  natives  with  much  love, 
and  calling  them  all  his  sons  and  daughters.  As  he  went 
through  all  the  land  he  performed  many  miracles  :  the  sick 
were  healed  by  his  touch ;  he  spoke  all  languages  better 

than  the  natives He  was  called  Tonapa  Uiracocha 

nipacachun;  but  was  he  not  the  glorious  apostle  St.  Thomas?" 
Once  he  came  very  tired  to  the  village  of  a  chief  called 
Apo-tampu,  who  listened  to  him  with  friendly  feelings  and  to 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  gave  a  stick  from  his  own  staff,  "  and 
through  this  Apo-tatnpu,  the  people  listened  with  attention 
to  the  words  of  the  stranger,  receiving  the  stick  from  his 
hands.  Thus  they  received  what  he  preached  in  a  stick, 
marking  and  scoring  on  it  each  chapter  of  his  precepts. 
The  old  men  of  the  days  of  my  father,  Don  Diego  Felipe, 
used  to  say  that  Ca^-cafi  were  the  commandments  of  God 
and  especially  the  seven  precepts  ;  so  that  they  only  wanted 
the  names  of  our  Lord  God  and  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  and  the  punishments  for  those  who  broke  the  com- 
mandments were  severe."  After  preaching  through  the 
various  provinces,  breaking  idols,  and  turning  into  stone 
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whoever  refused  to  listen  to  him,  **  Tonapa  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  Chacamarca^  until  he  came  to  the  sea. 
This  is  reported  by  those  most  ancient  Yncas." 

ApU'tampu,  TonapcCs  friend,  had  a  son  named  Manco- 
CcapaC'Ynca,  or  Apu  Manco-CcapaCy  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  and  his  mother,  '^  assembled  his  people  to  see 
what  power  he  had  to  prosecute  the  new  conquests  which 
he  meditated."  After  some  adventures  he  founded  Cuzco 
and  married  one  of  his  own  sisters  named  Mama-Ocllo, 
'^  and  this  marriage  was  celebrated  that  they  might  have  no 
equal,  and  that  they  might  not  lose  the  caste.  Then  they 
began  to  enact  good  laws  for  the  government  of  their  people, 
conquering  many  provinces  and  nations  of  those  that  were 
disobedient.  The  people  of  tlie  four  provinces  came  with 
a  good  grace  and  with  rich  presents.  The  tidings  of  a  new 
Ynca  had  spread  widely.  Some  were  joyful,  others  were 
afflicted."  From  Manco-Ccapac-Ynca  is  descended  the 
powerful  dynasty  of  the  Yncas,  whose  genealogy,  as  given 
by  Salcamayhua,  is  as  follows : — 

Apu-Tampu, 
friend  of  Tonapa,   about  A.D.  5o>ioo 

I.    Manco-Ccapac  Ynca    ab.  a.d.  ioo 

I 
II.    SiNCHi-RucA  Ynca 

I 

III.  Ynca  Lloque-Yupanqui 

I 

IV.  Ynca  Mayta  Ccapac 

V.  Ynca  Ccapac  Yupanqui 

VI.  Ynca  Ruca 

I 

VII.  Yahuar-huaccac  Ynca  Yupanqui 

VIII.    UiRA-ccocHA  Ynca  Yupanqui 

I 
IX.    Pachacuti  Ynca  Yupanqui 


X.  Tupac- Ynca-Yupanqui 

XI.  Huayna-Ccapac-Ynca. 

I 

A 


XII.  HuASCAR  Ynca,  xiii.  Atahuallpa  (1533),  xiv.  Manco  Ynca. 

It  is  almost  the  same  genealogy  as  that  given  by  Garcilasso, 
but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  reconcile  the  ^2^^7j'/-contempo- 
raneity  of  the  new  Ynca  Manco- Capac  with  Tonapa-St 
Thomas,  and  the  date  of  the  Conquest  by  the  Spanish.  It 
is  impossible  that  only  twelve  generations  should  have 
reigned  during  more  than  fourteen  centuries :  but  poor 
Salcamayhua  did  not  trouble  himself  much  with  chronology. 
He  contented  himself  with  collecting  as  many  traditional 
stories  as  he  could,  and  succeeded  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  last  dynasty  that  ever  reigned  over  Peru  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  kings  who 
lived  in  the  Purun-pacha,  the  time  of  wildness,  is  self- 
evident  ;  but  from  one  word  which  escaped  him,  we  may 
gather  that  even  amongst  the  Indians  of  his  neighbourhood, 
the  memories  of  the  primitive  djoiasties  were  not  entirely 
lost  Speaking  of  Manco- Ccapcu^s  accession,  Salcamayhua 
or  his  mformers  narrate  that  "  the  tidings  of  a  new  Ynca 
had  spread  widely,"  thus  showing .  unconsciously  that  they 
had  a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  old  Yncas  whose  names 
and  legends  Montesinos  succeeded  in  collecting  afterwards. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  whole  publication 
has  been  executed  with  Mr.  Markham's  usual  accuracy.  The 
map,  plate,  and  index  have  been  made  con  amore;  Mr. 
Markham  has  even  compiled  a  Dictionaiy  of  most  of  the 
Quichua  words  cited  in  the  booL  I  wish  only  he  had  given 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Quichua   texts   that  occur  so 


frequently  in  Molina's  and  Salcamayhua's  pages:  they 
contain  so  many  corrupt  forms  of  spelling  and  so  many 
unknown  words  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  out  their 
exact  meaning.  I  know  that  Mr.  Markham,  who  succeeded 
so  well  in  translating  the  difficult  Ollanta,  would  have  equally 
well  succeeded  in  correcting  and  interpreting  those  texts, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  so  much  regret  that  he  did  not 
undertake  the  task.  G.  Maspero. 


La  Conqu^te  de  Ck>n8taatinople.  Par  Geoffroi  de  Ville-Haidoain, 
avec  la  continuation  de  Henri  de  Valenciennes.  Texte  original, 
accompagne  d'une  traduction,  par  M.  Natalis  de  Wailly.  Paris : 
Didot.     1872. 

Almost  a  century  before  Joinville,  and  perhaps  similarly 
urged  on  by  his  comrades  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  great  deeds 
they  had  done  together,  Villehardouin  wrote,  without  having 
any  model  to  imitate,  and  in  the  somewhat  rude  dialect  of  the 
period,  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  French  and  Venetians.  His  work  is  our  oldest  historicsd 
book  in  French  prose,  which  with  some  slight  help  is  still 
easy  to  understand.  It  was  read  and  admired  at  once,  and 
Joinville  (whose  nearest  relations  were  among  Villehardouin's 
companions,  though  the  editor  seems  to  be  incorrect  in 
mentioning  his  father)  may  have  been  partly  incited  by  it 
to  write  his  History  of  S.  Louis ;  which  however  had  a 
very  different  date,  as  the  MSS.  hiy  long  neglected. 

M.  de  Wailly,  who  had  already  given  us  a  valuable  edition 
of  Joinville,  has  now  completed  his  labour  of  love  by  editing 
Villehardouin.     We  do  not  see  that  he  has  anywhere  com- 
pared the  language  of  the  two,  or  shown  whether  there  are 
traces  of  Joinville  being  influenced  by  the   style   of  his 
predecessor.     He  has  given  however  a  valuable  glossary  of 
the  early  French  words.     In  the  MSS.  of  Joinville  we  can 
trace  the  dying  out  of  the  old  terminations,  for  whereas  in 
the  best  MS.  the  s  of  the  nominative  is  still  preserved,  in 
the  next  MS.,  less  than  half  a  century  later,  this  (togeUier 
with  the  distinction  of  form  between  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases)  has  perished.     In  Villehardouin  of  course 
the  ancient  terminations  are  fully  preserved.    Thus  sires  is 
the  nominative,  sire  the  vocative,  seignor  the  objective  case ; 
while  seignor  is  the  plural  nominative  and  vocative,  and 
sdgnors  the  form  when  governed  by  another  noun.     The 
vocabulary  contains  some  words  which  have  survived  in 
English  better  than  in  French,  e,g,  host,  barge,  bacon,  plea, 
mile,  mischief.  Gibbon  j  who  in  his  sixtieth  chapter  has  made 
the  most  admirable  use  of  our  author,  several  times  remarks 
on  his  language ;  thus  he  speaks  of  '*  the  original  and  ex- 
pressive denomination  of  vessierSj  or  hussiers,  from  the  huis 
or  door,  which  was  let  down  as  a  drawbridge ;  but  which, 
at  sea,  was  closed  into  the  side  of  the  ship."    Perhaps  the 
editor  has  hardly  given  enough  of  this  kind  of  explanation, 
but  has  limited  himself  too  strictly  to  printing  a  list  of  the 
old  forms.     His  first  object  was  of  course  to  ascertain  which 
was  the  most  authentic  manuscript ;  as  Dom  Brial  in  1822, 
Paulin  Paris  in  1838,  and  Buchon  in  1840  had  each  pre- 
ferred different  MSS.,  so  different  that  we  may  be  said  to 
have  three  Villehardouins  instead  of  one.    The  editor  has 
followed  Dom  Brial  (as  he  followed  Ducange's  choice  in 
1657)  in  selecting  MS.  4972  in  the  Bibliotf^ue  Natumde 
as  the  best     This  MS.  was  written,  perhaps  at  Venice,  by 
an    Italian  copyist    in    the    time    of   Philip    of    Valois. 
Venice,  where  the   MS.  long  remained,   and   where    the 
first   edition  was  published  in  1573,  may  almost    claim 
an  equal  share  in  our  historian,  as  he  seems  often  to  give 
the  views  of  the  famous  Doge  Henri  Dandolo,  the  real 
chief  of  the  expedition.     A  MS.  very  similar  to  the  Venetian 
is  at  Oxford.     The  Italian  copyist  did  his  work  honestly,  but 
he  omitted  some  things  and  rather  dbfigured  the  names. 
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and  hence  other  copies  must  be  referred  to  for  help.  *  B'  is 
a  MS.  of  similar  age,  probably  copied  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
or  rather  rewritten,  the  alterations  of  phrase  and  adaptation 
to  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  century  showing  the  con- 
tinued popularity  of  the  narrative.  Buchon  again  has 
printed  from  MSS.  which  are  written  in  a  Picard  or  Flemish 
dialect  of  French,  instead  of  in  Villehardouin's  own  dialect 
of  Champagne.  Paulin  Paris  prefers  an  inferior  MS.,  which 
however,  having  been  probably  copied  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
comes  nearer  to  the  author's  own  dialect  than  the  Picard 
MSS.  On  the  other  hand  the  editor  has  followed  a  Picard 
copy  for  Henri  de  Valenciennes,  the  continuator  of  Ville- 
hardouin,  though  he  has  made  the  text  more  uniform  by 
help  of  a  collection  of  original  charters  belonging  to  Aire  in 
Artois,  as  Valenciennes  is  in  the  same  province.  He  had 
made  a  similar  use  of  charters  in  his  edition  of  Joinville. 
We  may  give  a  short  specimen  of  each. 

Villehardouin,  {  171 :  "  Li  murs  fu  mult  garnizd'Englois  et  de  Danois, 
et  li  assauz  forz  et  bons  et  durs.  £t  par  vive  force  monterent  des 
chevaliers  sor  les  eschieles,  et  dui  serjant,  et  conquistrent  le  mur  sor  als ; 
et  monteient  sor  le  mur  bien  quinze,  et  se  combatoient  main  k  main  as 
baches  et  as  esp^.  ** 

H.  de  Valenciennes,  §  509  :  "  Quant  li  empereres  vit  ke  Lyenars  ne 
pooit  escaper  sans  mort  u  sans  prison,  il  monta  sor  un  sien  cheval 
Moriel,  et  le  hurta  des  esperons,  et  s'adrecha  ven>  un  Blac.  Et  quant 
vint  k  Taprocier,  il  le  feri  parmi  le  coste  de  la  lanche,  si  kc  H  iiers  en 
panit  d*autre  part ;  et  chil  ki  le  cop  ne  pot  soustenir,  ca3  k  terre  comme 
chil  ki  ne  pot  mais.     Moriaus  fu  navres  en  deus  lius." 

Little  is  known  of  Villehardouin  himself.  The  small 
village  which  gave  him  its  name  is  near  Troyes,  the  capital 
of  Champagne,  and  he  was  Mareschal  of  that  province,  the 
court  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  polished  in  Europe.  In 
fact  all  the  early  French  historians  came  from  this  north- 
eastern part  of  France,  where  the  French  and  German  races 
mingle.  From  the  arms  of  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Achaia, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  historian  (p.  iii),  it  is  clear 
that  Villehardouin  was  younger  than  his  brother,  the  prince's 
father,  and  on  the  whole  his  birth  may  be  dated  not  long 
after  11 50.  He  was  of  an  age  and  experience  well  fitted  to 
obtain  iht  confidence  of  his  comrades  when  he  took  the 
cross  in  11 99,  and  he  seems  to  have  acted  throughout  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  Doge  ;  they  saved  the  army 
when  the  Emperor  Baldwin  madly  threw  away  his  life  in  the 
war  against  Calo-Johannes  the  Bulgarian  king.  Villehar- 
douin was  a  good  negociator,  and  often  took  the  lead  in 
the  business  of  the  Crusade,  which  required  much 
management,  as  it  was  diflicult  to  keep  the  adventurers 
together  in  any  way.  He  is  silent  about  Innocent  III.'s 
strong  disapproval  of  the  buccaneering  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople, and  merely  sa3rs  of  the  elder  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
turned  back  from  it,  that  he  ''  ot  fait  son  plait  .al  roi  de 
Ungrie,  qui  anemis  estoit  k  eels  de  Tost ;  et  il  s'en  ala  k  lui 
et  guerpi  Tost"  It  is  true  that  Gregory  VII.  had  long  ago 
thought  (and  Alexius  Comnenus  had  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting such  a  design)  that  a  firm  footing  in  Constantinople 
was  almost  indispensable  before  the  Holy  Land  could  be 
recovered,  that  country  being  untenable  in  a  military  sense, 
except  by  a  power  which  holds  either  Egypt  or  the  lands  to 
the  north-east  of  Palestine.  And  so  it  is  argued  here,  §  96, 
"  Et  sachez  que  par  la  terre  de  Babiloine  (/>.  Egypt)  ou  par 
Orece  iert  recovr^e  la  Terre  d'oltre-mer  (i.e,  Palestine),  s'ele 
jamais  est  recovr^e."  (Compare  too  §§  30  and  198.)  But  in  fact 
the  adventurers,  like  the  Normans  before  them,  were  looking 
to  get  lands  for  themselves  in  the  Holy  War,  and  a  very 
slight  pretence  drew  them  off  to  attack  the  rich  capital  of 
the  East  They  went  at  the  invitation  of  an  exiled  prince, 
just  as  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  any  of  the  old  heroes  of  romance, 
might  have  gone,  and  utterly  disregarded  the  injunctions  of 
the  Holy  See.    It  is  only  firom  the  Pope's  letters  too  that  we 


know  of  the  atrocities  they  committed — ^Villehardouin  says 
nothing  about  them.  He  reserves  his  laments  for  the  French 
nobles  who  fall  in  the  field.  What  Scott  makes  Claverhouse 
say  of  Froissart  is  equally  true  of  the  "  Mareschal  of  Cham- 
pagne and  of  Romania"  :— "  With  what  true  chivalrous  feel- 
ing he  confines  his  beautiful  expressions  of  sorrow  to  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  highbred  knight,  of  whom  it  was  a 
pity  to  see  the  fall,  such  was  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  pure 
faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood  towards  his  enemy,  and 
fidelity  to  his  lady-love.  But  truly  for  sweeping  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  some  few  hundreds  of  villain  churls,  who 
are  born  but  to  plough  it,  the  highborn  and  inquisitive  his- 
torian has  marvellous  little  sympathy."  He  just  mentions 
the  common  spldiers  once,  §  394,  "les  povres  et  les  menus 
^ui  ne  vcUoient  gaires^  fist  mener  en  Hungrie  ;  et  les  autres 
qui  auques  valoient,  fist  les  testes  colper."  Of  the  ruin 
brought  on  Constantinople  by  the  three  dreadful  fires 
kindled  by  the  Franks  he  merely  says,  §  247,  "  et  plus  ot  arses 
maisons  qu'il  n'ait  es  trois  plus  granz  citez  del  roialme  de 
France."  And  yet  the  results  of  the  expedition,  as  told  by 
himself,  are  enough  to  show  the  political  folly  of  an  enter- 
prise which  ruined  the  Empire  that  was  the  only  bulwark 
against  the  Turks.  The  Latins  could  so  little  replace  the 
Greek  government  that  they  were  no  match  for  even  the 
neighbouring  Bulgarians,  and  the  last  events  that  Villehar- 
douin relates  are  the  deaths  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  and 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  the  leaders"  of  the  Latin  Crusade,  in 
battle  against  "  Johannis  le  rois  de  Blaquie  et  de  Bougrie." 
Perhaps  the  views  of  the  common  soldiery  may  be  better 
represented  by  Robert  de  Clari  (in  the  Amiens  district), 
whose  description  has  been  lately  prepared  for  publication  by 
Count  Riant.  Henri  of  Valenciennes  narrates  the  exploits 
of  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Baldwin, 
but  the  Picard  writer  inserts  speeches  and  romantic  narra- 
tives in  a  way  which  led  Paulin  Paris  to  suspect  that  the 
account  was  written  originally  in  verse.  The  good  war- 
steeds  Bayart  and  Moriaus  (Moreau)  have  their  full  need  of 
praise  in  this  part  of  the  history.  In  both  authors  the 
editor  has  kept  to  the  old  forms  of  the  names  of  places 
and  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  identify  them ;  and  a 
map  by  Auguste  Longnon  has  been  added — considerable 
help  of  course  being  derived  from  Buchon,  Recherches  et 
mat'eriaux  pour  servir  d  une  histoire  de  la  dominatiofi 
Frafifoise  en  Orieftt  Good  illustrations  have  been  derived 
from  contemporary  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  eminent 
publisher  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot 

Villehardouin  received  firom  the  Emperor  Henri  the  city 
of  Messinople  (Mosynopolis,  see  p.  xxiii),  in  Thrace,  and  he 
died  there  about  1213.  His  heirs  ruled  important  princi- 
palities in  Greece  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  the  editor  had  given  us  a  pedigree  of  the 
family.  But  the  attempt  to  plant  French  kingdoms  in 
the  East  and  make  the  Mediterranean  as  it  were  a 
French  lake  failed;  and  perhaps  the  most  enduring 
result  of  the  Latin  conquest  lies  in  the  romances  from 
which  "  Duke  "  Theseus  passed  into  Chaucer's  "  Knight's 
Tale,"  and  Shakspere's  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream; 
and  in  these  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  by  Villehar- 
douin and  Joinville,  which  have  been  the  delight  of 
many  successive  generations.  Villehardouin  has  no  central 
figure,  round  which  all  else  is  grouped,  like  the  Saint 
Louis  of  Joinville ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  tragic  event 
which  he  describes  needs  no  such  interest  to  heighten  its 
effect — ^the  ruin  of  the  last  home  of  the  ancient  literature 
and  civilisation,  "  Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello." 
The  modem  names  contrast  with  the  ancient  in  almost  every 
page.  It  sounds  strange  to  hear  the  Black  Sea  called  "  la 
mer  de  Rossie,"  though  we  know  that  the  Russians  had 
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repeatedly  attacked  Constantinople.  Of  our  own  country- 
men in  the  famous  Varangian  Guard,  *  the  English  armed 
with  battle-axes,'  we  hear  that  they  repelled  the  first  Venetian 
attack,  but  the  cowardice  of  the  Emperor  made  their  efforts 
of  no  avail.  To  make  his  work  as  complete  as  possible 
the  editor  has  added  an  extract  from  the  compilation  of 
Baudouin  d'Avesnes,  which  may  possibly  give  us  a  lost  part 
of  Henri  de  Valenciennes,  describing  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Henri  and  the  subsequent  events.  We  cannot 
but  give  the  highest  praise  for  these  excellent  editions 
to  M.  de  Wailly,  who  has  been'  worthily  supported 
by  M.  Didot.  C.  W.  Boase. 

Contents  of  the  Journals. 

Von  Bavimer'shistorlschesTaschenbuch,  herausgegeben  von  H. 
Riehl,  1873,  contains  six  essays.  The  first  gives  Mack's  defence  of  the 
Capitulation  of  Ulm  on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  of  much  interest  just 
now  when  a  similar  trial  is  going  on  as  to  the  surrender  of  Metz. — 
Weber  analyses  Rabelais*  great  work  as  illustrating  the  period  of 
transition  between  two  Ages. — E>ahn's  account  of  the .  growth  of  the 
kingly  power  in  the  early  German  States  may  be  compared  with  Free- 
man's in  the  first  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest. — Henke  (the  church 
historian,  who  has  just  died)  contributes  a  biography  of  Theodore 
Agrippa  d*Aubigne,  the  firm  friend  of  Henri  IV.,  who  was  yet  opposed 
to  so  much  of  the  great  king's  policy. — Liliencron's  essay  on  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  Der  JVeisskunig  (**The  White  King,"  not 
"  the  wise  **)  is  especially  good.  MaximiHan  first  wrote  his  allegorical 
poem  Der  Thmerdank,  in  which  the  hero  goes  through  many  adven- 
tures in  his  journey  to  woo  Lady  Honour  (in  whom  Mary  of  Burgundy 
is  to  a  certain  extent  personified),  and  then  meant  to  describe  in  prose, 
in  **The  White  King,"  his  own  actual  campaigns  (each  king  being 
described  by  the  colour  of  arms,  &c.,  the  English  being  called  '^  the  red- 
white  king  "  clearly  gives  the  union  of  the  red  and  white  rose),  to  con- 
clude as  he  hoped  with  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but  this  never  came 
to  pass,  and  the  prose  work  has  no  conclusion. — Lastly  Uhde  gives 
some  amusing  selections  from  the  autobiography  of  Caroline  Schulze, 
an  actress  of  the  last  ct^ntury,  whose  rivalry  with  another  actress  at 
Hamburg  led  to  the  events  which  occasioned  Lessing  to  write  the 
DramatureU,  and  who  at  Leipzig  charmed  Goethe  in  his  schoolboy 
days.     This  year's  volume  is  particularly  interesting. 

Von  Sybel'8  historische  ZeitBchrift,  drittes  Heft,  1873.— Waitz 
discusses  the  best  mode  of  continuing  the  Monumenta  Cermaniae 
Historica. — Kaufmann  criticises  the  extant  accounts  of  Clovis*  decisive 
victory  at  Vougle  (507). — Reimann  reviews  Sickel's  excellent  history  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  layine  stress  on  the  way  in  which  the  Catholic 
powers  were  finally  inducea  to  accept  the  continuance  of  the  former 
Council  instead  of  having  a  new  Council  summoned  which  the  Pro- 
testants might  attend. — Schmoller  describes  the  administration  of  East 
Prussia  under  Frederic  William  L,  who  made  the  authority  of  the  State 
once  more  supreme  over  the  obstructive  local  privileges  and  privileged 
classes.  English  readers  may  compare  his  account  with  Carlyle's. 
Schmoller  rightly  points  out  the  King's  real  services :  his  experiments  in 
political  economy  were  far  from  beneficial. — Lehmann  analyses  the 
French  accounts  of  the  Campaign  of  Sedan,  proving  that  it  was  really 
Bazaine's  despatch  of  Aug.  19,  announcing  his  intention  to  break  out  of 
Metz,  which  induced  MacMahon  to  give  up  his  plan  of  retiring  on  Paris 
and  undertake  the  disastrous  march  to  Sedan. — Nissen  reviews 
Freeman's  second  series  of  Historical  Essays,  especially  criticising  his 
account  of  Mommsen  and  other  German  hbtorians.  A  number  of  the 
local  histories  and  documentary  collections  relating  to  Mecklenberg, 
Saxony,  Basle,  Nuremberg,  are  briefly  noticed,  and  an  abstract  given 
of  vol.  iii.  of  Amari's  excellent  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia. 

Literaiisches  Centralblatt,  July  26,    reviews   Suchier,    iiber  dk 

QuelUUlricks  von  demTurlin  (already  noticed  in  the  Academy), Aug. 

2  reviews  Waitz,  die  Formebt  der  deutschen  Kbnigs-  und  der  rdtnischen 
Kaiser- Kronungt  and  ^Ignazio  Senti's  excellent  ElemenH  di  bibltografia 
(Verona,  1872). Au^.  9  praises  Gaston  Paris'  defence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  Gunther's  Latm  poem  Zigurinus,  but  points  out  freely  the 

defects  of  the  Monumenta  historiae Danicae. Aug.  1 6  reviews  in  detail 

Schuster's  valuable  rearrangement  of  the  Fragments  of  Heraclitus,  and 
praises  Otto  Mejer's  zur  Geschichte  der  romisch-deutschen  JF^age  for  the 
information  it  contains  as  to  the  great  question  now  pending  between 
(Church  and  State ;  Giesebrecht  s  Arnold  von  Brescia  is  noticed  as 
proving  that  the  Historia  PontificaUs  was  written  by  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  thus  enables  us  to  check  the  account  given  by  Bishop  Otto  of 

Frisingen. Aug.  23  criticises  Beul^*s  account  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

Aug.  30  notices  Maassen's  eine  Rede  des  Papstes  Hadrian  JL  (869), 

the  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  base  the  Papal  Supremacy  on  the 
Forged  Decretals;  and  £berhaid*s  FabtUaeRomanensesGraece  conscriptae, 
— ^Sep.  6  gives  an  account  of  the  new  edition  of  Spnmer's  admirable 


Handatlas  fiir  die  Geschichte  des  Alittdalters  und  der  mueren  Zeit,  and 
of  Eitelberger  v.  Edelberg's  Quellenschriften  far  Kunstgeschichte  und 

Kunsttechnik  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance  iv. Sept.  1 3  notices 

Susemihl's  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  Wagner's  edition  of  the 
Greek  poem  on  Belisarius  from  the  Vienna  MS.,  and  Kedtenbadier's 
Beitrdge  zur  Kentnissder  Archiiekiur  des  Mittelalters  in  DeutuhlanJ, 


New  Publications, 

Allen,  C.  F.    De  tre  nordiske  Rigers  Historic  under  Kong  Hans, 

Christiem  den  Anden,  Frederik  den  Forste,  Gustav  Vasa,  Greve- 

feiden  1497-1536.     V^  Bind.     Kjobenhavn.     Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
Bayer,  K.     Churfurst  Friedrich  V.     I  Abth.    Schweinfiirt :  Giegter. 
JBbstushew-Rjumin.     Geschichte  Russlands.     Uebers.  v.  Th.  Schie- 

mann.     i  Bd.  i  Lfg.    Mitau:  Behre. 
Clement,  P.    Histoire  de  Colbert  et  de  son  administration.    Paris : 

Didier. 
CoHN,  M.     Zum  romischen  Vereinsrecht.      Abhandlungen  aus  der 

Rechtsgeschichte.     Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
CURTius,   £.     History  of  Greece.    Vol.  v.  (completii^  the  work). 

Translated  by  H.  M.  Ward.     Bentley. 
Devic,  CI. ,  et  J.  Vaissete.   Histoire  g^n^rale  du  Languedoc,  avec  des 

notes  et  les  pieces  justificatives.     I^ition  accompagnee  de  disserta- 
tions   et  notes   nouvelles.      T.   i**"  (i**  partie),   t.   3,  et  t.  4  (i** 

partie).     Paris :  Picard. 
EwALD,  A.   C.     Our  Public  Records  :  a  brief  Handbook  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives.     Pickering. 
Ferri^re,  H.  de  la.    La  Normandie  k  Tetranger.    Documents  inedits 

relatifs  \  Thistoire  de  Normandie  tir^  des  archives  etrang^res.     xvi< 

et  xvii*  siecles.     Paris  :  Aubry. 
Harster,  W.     Die  Nationen  d.  Romerreiches  in  den  Heeren  der 

Kaiser,    ^peier:  Neidhard. 
Herrig,  H.     Kaiser  Friedrich  der  Rothbart      Berlin:  AUgemeine 

deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
Hodson,  G.  H.,  and  E.  Ford.    A  History  of  Enfiekl,  in  the  County 

of  Middlesex.    Enfield  :  Meyers. 
HoussAYE,  H.     Histoire  d'Alcibiade  et  de  la  republique  athenienne 

depuis  la  mort  de  Pericl^  jusqu'^  I'avenement  des  trentc  tyrans. 

Paris  2  Didier. 
Index  Expurgatorius  Anglican  us;  or,aDescriptiveCatalogueof  the 

Principal  Books,  printed  or  published  in  England,  which  have  been 

suppressed  or  burnt  by  the  common  Hangman,  &c.  J.  Russell  Smith. 
KiTCHiN,  G.   W.    A   History  of  France  down  to  the  year  1453. 

(Clarendon.)     Macmillan. 
LiEBUSCH,  G.    Elisabeth  v.  Danemark,  Kurfurstin  v.  Brandenboig. 

Berlin :  Heinersdorff. 
Moreau,  M.     Histoire  de  TAcadie  fran9oise  de  1598  k  1755.     Paris: 

Techener. 
MOller,  P.  L.  Wilhelm  IH.  von  Oranien,  und  Gcorg  Friedrich  von 

Waldeck.     i  Band.     1679- 1 684    Haag :  Nijhoflf. 
NiESE,  B.     Der  homerische  Schiffskatalog  als  historische  Quelle  be- 

trachtet.     Kiel:   Schroder. 
Palm,   K.     Italienische  Ereigni^se  in  den  ersten  Jahren   Karl  IV. 

Gottingen:  Peppmiiller. 
Plitt,  G.     Die  Apologie  der  Augustana  geschichtlich  erklart.    Er- 

langen:  Deichert. 
QuiTZMANN,  E.  A.    Die  alteste  Geschichte  der  Baiem  bis  zum  J.  911. 

Braunschweig:  Wreden. 
Raccolta  di  leggi  ed  ordinanze  della  monarchia  austriaca.    Vol.  ix. 

Fasc.  I.    Innsbruck  :  Wagner. 
Regesta  pontificum  Romanonun  inde  ab  a.  post  Christum  natom 

1598  ad  a.  1804-    Ed.  A.  Potthast     Fasc.  iv.    Berlin  :  v.  Decker. 
Reliquiae  tabularum  terrae  regni  Bohemiae  anno  1541  igne  consump- 

taruni.     Ed.  J.  Emler.    Tom.  ii.     Vol.  2.     Prag  :  Gr^  &  Dattel. 
Rolls  Office  Chronicles.    Year-books  of  the  Retgn  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  First,  years  xxi.  and  zxiL    Edited  and  tilmiSated  by  H.  T. 

Horwood.     Longmans. 
Sautayra  et  Cherbonneau.    Droit  musulman.  Du  Statut  personnel 

et  des  successions.   T.  i.    Du  Statut  personnel.    Paris :  Maisonneuvc. 
Schiemann,  Th.  Regesten  verlorener  Urkunden  aus  dem  alten  liv- 

liindischen  Ordensarchive.    Mitau  :  Behre. 
Schoell,  R.    Quaestiones  fiscales  juris  attici  ex  Lysiae  ozationibus 

illustratae.     Berlin :  Weidmann. 
Skene,   W.   F.     Fordun*s  Chronicle  of  the  Scottish  Nation.    With 

English  translation,  introduction,  and  notes.  Edmonstoii  and  Dottgias. 
Stalin,  C.  F.  v.    Wfartembergische  Geschichte.     4  Thl.  a  Abth. 

Stuttgart :  CotU. 
Steenstrup,  J.  C.  H.  R.    Studier  over  Kong  Valdemars  Jordebog. 

I;     Kjobenhavn:  Klein. 
Tabulae  photographae  zi.,  materiam  palaeographicam  aetatis impera- 

toriae  euubentes,  compositae  a  M.  Mnnier.     Mainz  :  Diomer. 
Wallon,  H.   La  Terreur ;  Etudes  critiques  sur  Thistoire  de  la  R^voltt- 

tion  fran^aise.    Paris :  Hachette. 
WuNBERLicH,   E.   R.    F^nelon,  Erzbischof  v.  Cambrai.    Hamburg: 
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Philology. 

Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Languafires  of  India, 
to  wit,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and  Ban- 
gali.  By  John  Beanies,  Bengali  Civil  Service,  Fellow  of  the  V^iver- 
sity  of  Calcutta.  Vol.  I.  On  Sounds.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
(xvi.  360  pp.  8.) 

The  present  work  of  Mr.  Beames  fills  up  a  considerable 
gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  seven  principal  modem  lan- 
guages of  India,  particularly  felt  by  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  old  Prakrits.  In  a  field  like  this,  where  little 
has  been  done  and  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is  but  natural 
that  there  should  be  several  weak  points  in  Mr.  Beames' 
Grammar;  but  nobody  who  has  an  idea  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  studies  will  blame  him  for  this. 
Though  Mr.  Beames,  in  a  note  to  p.  9,  rightly  remarks  that 
the  subject  of  Prakrit  is  quite  secondary  throughout  the  work, 
still  the  connection  between  ancient  and  modem  Prakrit  is 
after  all  far  too  close  not  to  force  us  constantly  to  recur  to 
the  former.  Mr.  Beames  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Vararuchi's 
Grammar^  and  is  well  versed  in  the  works  of  Professors  Hofer, 
Lassen,  and  Weber ;  but  P4li  and  the  Prakrits  of  the  plays, 
especially  the  lower  dialects,  he  has  hardly  taken  into  con- 
sideratipn.  This  is  a  real  defect  in  his  work  and  the  source 
of  numerous  errors.  Thus  on  p.  22  he  asserts  that  "  in 
point  of  development  we  do  not  get  lower  down  than  about 
the  first  century  of  our  era,"  and  hence  he  maintains  that 
the  nine  centuries  till  Chand  Bardai  wiU  probably  remain  for 
ever  a  scaled  book.  I  confess  that  his  reasoning  is  utterly 
unintelligible  to  me.  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  fix  the 
first  century  in  particular  as  a  line  of  demarcation.  If  Mr. 
Beames,  instead  of  constantly  making  his  references  to  the 
H^a  and  the  Bhagavatt,  had  examined  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Mrichchhakatiki,  the  Apabhram^a  songs  of  the  fourth 
act  of  the  Urva^t,  and  the  Apabhram^a  of  Pingala,  the  gap 
would  not  have  seemed  to  him  so  very  wide.  These  last 
two  dialects  have  already  lost  much  of  tiiieir  old  synthetical 
construction,  their  flexion  is  in  a  state  of  complete  decay, 
and  in  many  respects  they  form  the  missing  link  between 
the  ^aurasent  and  the  vernaculars.  Mr.  Beames  strongly 
denies  that  the  Prakrit  of  the  Hdla  was  ever- spoken  or  has 
given  rise  to  any  of  the  modem  languages.  I  fiilly  agree  with 
him.  Tradition  nowhere  says  that  this  MahirSshtrl  was  ever 
a  spoken  language;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  it  is  mentioned 
it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  a  poetical  language  only. 
The  commentator  of  the  Mrchchhakatika,  p.  v.,  ed.  Stenzler, 
most  decidedly  says ;  "  mihir^htryadayah  kivya  eva  pra- 
yujyante  "  (the  Mahdrishtr!  and  the  others  are  used  in  poems 
only).  In  the  plays  the  MahArdshtri  is  restricted  to  the  songs. 
It  is  due  to  an  oversight  that  Mr.  Beames,  at  p.  7,  asserts 
that  ladies  of  high  rank  speak  Mahdrishtrt.  Their  songs  are 
composed  in  Maharishtrl,  but  their  speech  is  ^aurasenl  All 
the  gath^  of  the  dramas  are  written  in  exactly  the  same 
Prakrit  as  the  githas  of  the  Saptagatl^  but  as  soon  as  persons 
begin  to  speak,  the  language  used  is  ^aurasent  or  any  other 
dialect  but  Maharishtr!.  In  the  Mudr&rdkshasa  (ed.  Calc 
1 871)  Viradhagupta  disguised  as  a  snake-charmer  introduces 
himself  as  a  Pilkrit  poet;  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act, 
P-  57  s^*»  ^^  speaks  ^^urasent,  but  the  gkxhk  on  the  leaf  he 
presents  to  Bi^hasa  is  pure  Mahirishtri.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  all  other  dramas,  and  hereby  it  is  proved  that  this 
Mahir^htri  certainly  never  was  a  spoken  language.  Indeed 
if  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  Prikrits  are  as  old  as  the  Vedic 
language,  and  again  admit  that  this  Mah^ashfri  represents 
one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Aryan  speech,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  oiu:  Indian  ancestors  after  doffing  monkey- 
hood  began  to  speak  in  verse.  Next  comes  the  question  as 
to  the  ^aurasent.  Of  this  interesting  dialect  very  erroneous 
opinions  are  afloat    Mr.  Beames  does  not  take  any  notice 


of  the  twelfth  section  of  Varamchi,  and  by  scenic  Prakrit  he 
means  apparently  the  Mahirashtrt.  Yet  there  is  a  great 
difference,  and  Vararuchi's  sweeping  mle  (xii.  32),  9esham 
mahirashtrivat,  is  open  to  much  controversy.  The  remarkable 
sQtra  xiL  3,  which  corresponds  to  Hemachandra's  siitras 
iv.  260  and  267,  is  fully  bome  out  by  all  critical  editions  based 
upon  good  MSS.,  and  at  once  separates  the  Cauraseni  from 
the  Mahirishtri.  The  assertion  at  p.  20  r  that  elision  is  the  mle 
in  Prikrit  does  not  hold  good  for  the  lower  dialects,  which 
on  the  contrary  show  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  some  of  the 
consonants ;  and  since  f^uraseni,  and  not  Maharashtri,  is 
the  principal  dialect  of  the  plays,  statements  such  as  those  at 
pp.  196,  r98,  205,  222,  are  perfectly  erroneous.  The  fau- 
rasent  represents  in  many  respects  by  far  an  older  stage  of 
development  than  the  Maharashtri  of  the  Hdiay  which  is 
artificially  trimmed  up  by  the  poets  with  some  archaic  rem- 
nants and  interwoven  with  some  good  old  Aryan  words  to 
make  it  look  a  little  more  respectable,  but  on  the  whole  is 
truly  described  by  Mr.  Beames  (p.  223)  as  "  emasculated 
stuff."  The  ^aurasen!  was  never  a  spoken  language  either; 
all  we  can  say  is  that  it  was  the  prose  of  the  poets.  Mr. 
Muir  is  of  opinion  that  the  Prakrits  such  as  we  see  them  in 
the  plays  must  have  approached  closely  to  some  form  of 
spoken  language,  "because  they  have  been  used  on  the  stage 
and  therefore  must  have  been  inteUigible  "  {Sanskrit  Texts,  ii. 
31,  ann.  66).  The  argument  is  not  conclusive.  We  should 
be  obliged  to  suppose  that  even  Sanskrit  was  still  intelligible 
to  the  people,  as  there  is  generally  more  of  Sanskrit  than  of 
Prakrit  in  the  plays.  Nor  are  we  anywhere  told  that  the  plays 
which  have  come  down  to  us  w£re  ever  popular.  The  Rat- 
ndvalt  is  stated  to  have  been  performed  before  an  assembly  of 
kings;  in  the  MdlatlmMhava  the  manager  addresses  the 
"  aryavidagdhamigri  bhsigavanto  bhdmidevig  cha,"  and  in 
many  other  dramas  he  addresses  the  "  dryami^ras."  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  these  plays  were  performed  before  a  select 
auditory.  Now  Ramatarkavagl9a  in  a  well-known  passage 
quoted  again  by  Mr.  Muir  {Sanskr.  T.,  ii.  46)  styles  Apa- 
bhram9a  all  the  provincial  languages,  which  are  not  used  in 
the  dramas,  such  as  Bangalt,  Gujarat!,  &c.,  and  he  remarks 
that  the  four  vibhashis,  "though  characterized  by  apa- 
bhram^ati,  are  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  Apabhrarn9ds, 
if  employed  in  the  dramas."  Dandin  (Kdvy&darfa^  L  36)  says : 
"9astreshu  samskritid  anyad  apabhrain9atayoditam";  "in 
grammars  whatever  diifersfrom  Sanskrit  is  odled  Apabhrainga". 
Ravikara  in  his  commentary  on  Pingala  quotes  the  following 
verses  (  Urvaft,  ed.  Bollensen,  p.  509) :  "  de^abhdsham  tatha 
kechid  apabhramgain  vidur  budhlh  |  sainsknte  prikrite  vapi 
rdpasiitrinurodhatah  |  apabhram^ah  sa  vijneyo  bhashayam 
yatra  laukikl,"  i,c.  the  leamed  know  that  Apabhrainga  is  the 
language  of  the  (different)  countries ;  since  there  is  in  Sanskrit 
or  Prakrit  a  regard  for  the  mles  on  forms,  it  must  be  known 
that  that  i&  Apabhram^a,  where  there  is  in  the  speech  the  or- 
dinary (colloquial)  form.  And  again  Dandin  says  (1. 1.  i.,  35) 
**  9aurasent  cha  gaudi  cha  lati  chinyi  cha  tadrigi  ]  yati  pra- 
kritam  ity  evam  vyavahareshu  sannidhiin.''  This  is  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage  as  given  by  Tarkavagi^a  and  means  : 
"  The  Qaurasenl,  the  Gaudl,  the  Ldti,  and  such  like  dialects 
become  similar  (scil.  to  the  Mahirashtri,  i.  34)  in  dialogues 
under  the  name  of  Prikrit" 

Tarkavdgi^a  rightly  explains  "yiti"  by  "kavibhir  nive9yate" 
(is  made  by  the  poets).  From  these  passages,  and  numerous 
others  which  want  of  space  forbids  me  to  quote,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  popular  speech  which  was  not  identical  with 
either  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit,  that  this  popular  speech  was  called 
Apabhramga,  and  that  de9abhashi  and  apabhramgabhishd  are 
only  two  terms  for  the  same  language,  that  these  Apabhrain^ds 
were  tumed  to  account  by  the  poets  and  then  called  Prakrit 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Pr&krits  are  only  poetical 
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fictions  ;  instead  of  speaking  of  modem  Pilkrits,  we  ought 
to  speak  of  modem  Apabhram^as ;  for  our  vernaculars  are 
the  daughters  of  these  old  Apabhram^is,  and  not  of  the  so- 
called  old  Prakrits.     The  Maharishtrl  of  the  H&la  is  the 
Mahir^htra  Prakrit,  Le,  the  language  of  the  Mah^ashtra 
poets ;  but  besides  this  there  was  a  Mah^shtta  Apabhram^a, 
i,e,  the  language  of  the  Mahirashtra  people ;  and  this  in  its 
youngest  shape  is  the  modem  Marathi.     The  ^^^^raseni  of 
the  plays  is  the  language  of  the  ^aurasena  poets,  the  ^aura- 
sena  Prakrit ;  the  language  of  the  (Jaurasena  people  was  the 
^aurasena  Apabhram9a,  Le.  our  Gujarat!.     In  the  Mahd- 
bhdshya,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Muir  (L  c.  p.  154)  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage:  '*ekaikasya  hi  9abdasya  bsJiavo  'pabhram9ah  | 
tad  yathi  *gaur'  ity  asya  ^abdasya  *givt'  *goni'  *gota' 
*gopotaHkd*  ity  evam  idayo  bahavo  'pabhrain9ah."    Two 
of  these  words,  givl  and  gont  (or  at  least  gono),  are  good  Pili 
words,  cfr.  Childers  s.  v. ;  gona  is  found  in  the  Mrichchha- 
katiki,  in  the  Magadha  Prakrit,  and  Trivikrama,  i.  3,  109  and 
ii.  I,  30,  mentions  both  amongst  other  degigabdas.     P^li  is 
the  Magadha  Apabhram^a ;  the  Magadht  of  the  plays  is  the 
Migadha  Prakrit.    The  three  languages  which  the  Rigveda, 
i.  164,  45,  declares  to  be  "  hidden  in  secret "  are  the  Vedic 
language,  Samskrit,and  Prikrit;  the  fourth  "uttered  by  men" 
is  the  Apabhramga.     If  this  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  there  must 
have  been  a  closer  connection  between  the  ancient  Apa- 
bhram^is  and  the  modem  ones.     The  mles  laid  down  by 
Kramadigvara  (Lassen  :  Institutiones  Pr&criticae^  p.  449  sq.) 
are  too  cormpt  to  afford  much  aid  in  proving  this  ;  but  Tri- 
vikrama,  the  author  of  a  most  valuable  Prikrit  grammar,  treats 
of  the  Apabhramga  in  two  pidas  of  considerable  length. 
The  MS.  is  written  in  the  Grantha  character,  and  belongs  to 
the  Bumell  collection,  No.   84.     In  iii.   3,  2  we  find  the 
following  mle  together  with  its  commentary :  ||  acho  'stavo 
'khau    kakhatathapapha   gaghadadhababhan  ||  apabhramga 
ity  anuvartate  |  apabhram^e  acha  pare   astava  asamyukta 
akhau  anddau  vartaminah  ka  kha  ta  tha  pa  pha  ete  varnd  ga 
gha  da  dha   ba  bha  ity  etin  priyo  yathasamkhyam  ipa- 
dyante.  |  From  this  sfttra  it  follows  that  as  a  rule  there  is  no 
elision  in  the  Apabhramga ;  the  tenues  are  softened  into  the 
mediae,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  vernaculars.     It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  go  into  further  details.     I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  a  study  of  the  Apabhram^a  dialeqts  would  have 
fumished  Mr.   Beames  with  much  more  valuable  material 
than  the  Prakrit  of  the  Sapta^att  and  even  that  of  the  Bhaga- 
vatl,    Mr.  Beames  touches  several  times  on  the  important 
question  whether  we  have    to  write    t^  or  ^   in   Prakrit 
(pp.  199, 203,  251,  252, 325).   This  question  is  finally  settled 
by  the  Dravidian  MSS.,  which  have  distinct  signs  for  v  and  b. 
They  always  write  v  and  never  b  in  the  place  of  a  Sanskrit 
/.   The  Trivikramavritti,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
is  written  in  the  Grantha  character,  has  the  mle  po  vah  cor- 
responding to  Varamchi's,  ii.  15,  and  so  has  the  Prakrita- 
manjarl  a  commentary  on  Varamchi  written  in  the  Malayilam 
character.  It  must  however  be  bome  in  mind  that  this  holds 
good  only  for  v  when  originated  from  p  and  for  ^  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.   In  the  beginning  of  a  word  b  remains  un- 
altered. Trivikramaj  L  3,  62,  has  a  rule  which  corresponds  to 
Hemachandra's,  as  given  by  Mr.  Cowell,  Vararachi  p.  xiv. :  ||  bo 
vah  II  asamyuktasylnMau  sthitasyichah  parasya  bakirasya 
vakaro  bhavati  |  9abalah  savalo  j  aldbuh  alivd  ald^  |  Mr. 
Beames  is  therefore  right  in  every  respect.   The  Apabhramga 
again  stands  out  in  strong  relief,  being  the  only  dialect  which 
changes/  into  b.   The  latter  change  apparently  is  tiie  older, 
V  being  a  softening  of  b,     Mr.  Beames  is  not  very  much 
inclined  to  admit  of  a  strong  Dravidian  influence  on  the 
vernaculars.     I  am  afraid  that  he  goes  much  too  far  in  this 
respect    A  study  of  the  Prikrit  works  written  in  Dravidian 
characters  proves  that  the  Dravidians  have  introduced  their 


peculiar  pronunciation  even  into  the  literary  Prakrit  Con- 
nected with  this  aversion  to  Dravidian  influence  is  Mr.  Beames' 
opinion  on  the  cerebrals,  which  he  considers  more  original 
than  the  dentals  (pp.  219-247).  The  simple  fact  that  the 
older  an  Apabhram9a  or  Prdkrit  dialect  is  the  less  frequently 
it  employs  cerebrals,  seems  to  me  to  be  against  this  theoi)'. 
For  the  same  reason  I  cannot  adopt  Ae  view  that  the 
change  of  a  Sanskrit  ks/ia  into  a  Prakrit  ccha  is  older  than 
that  into  a  kkha  (pp.  309-313).  In  raasiy  czses  ksha\m 
been  changed  into  ccha  by  the  influence  of  a  following  ya. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Beames  is  certainly  right  in  his 
opinion  on  khk  (pp.  305,  306).  We  hope  that  Mr.  Beames 
may  find  sufficient  time  to  complete  his  work.  Such  as  it  is 
now,  it  is  already  a  most  valuable  and  important  book,  and  a 
new  proof  of  its  author's  indefatigable  zeal,  sound  judgment, 
and  good  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars.         R.  Pischeu 


Vie  et  Sentences  de  SecundviB,  d'apr^s  divers  manuscrits  orientaux 
les  analogies  de  ce  livre  avec  les  ouvrages  Gnostiques.  Par  M.  E. 
Revillout.    Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale. 

The  Greek  text  containing  the  story  of  Secundus,  the 
"silent  philosopher,"  and  the  replies  which  he  made  in 
writing  to  the  Emperor  Adrian  is  most  accessible  to  classical 
scholars  in  the  collections  of  Orelii  and  MuUach.  Orelli 
speaks  of  it  as  "  opusculum  inepti  hominis  et  plane  barbari," 
and  critical  historians  of  philosophy  look  upon  it  as  wholly 
worthless  for  their  purposes.  That  the  story,  however,  has 
enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity  is  quite  certain.  There  are 
several  Latin  versions  or  abridgments  of  it  It  was  well 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages  through  a  translation  incorporated 
into  the  Speculum  Historicum  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  it 
is  also  found  inserted  in  the  chronicles  of  Roger  of  Hove- 
den.  Some  fragments  of  a  Syriac  text  have  been  published 
in  Sachau's  Inedita  Syriaca^  and  M.  Revillout  speaks  of  at 
least  four  Aethiopic  and  six  Arabic  texts ;  all  of  which  he 
intends  to  publish.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  ejistern  and  western  versions  of  the  story,  and  M. 
Revillout's  essay  is  intended  to  point  out  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  He  considers  the  Greek  as  a  mere 
"  abr^g^  informe  fait  par  un  traducteur  maladroit  et  lubrique," 
the  original  of  it  being  an  eastern  and  Semitic  text,  of  which 
the  Arabic  is  in  general  a  more  faithfiil  representative  than 
the  Syriac.  The  Latin  texts  are  derived  from  the  Greek, 
but  contain  some  passages  to  which  the  eastern  recensions 
bear  witness  but  which  the  Greek  has  omitted.  The 
Aethiopic  version  closely  follows  the  Arabic.  None  of  the 
existing  texts  however  can  establish  its  claim  to  be  the  origi- 
nal ;  tlie  combined  evidence,  according  to  M.  Revillout, 
rather  pointing  to  a  primitive  text  now  lost,  and  containing  a 
philosophical  and  religious  doctrine  closely  allied  to  Gnos- 
ticism. M.  Revillout  calls  his  essay  a  "premise  ^tude 
sur  le  mouvement  des  esprits  dans  les  premiers  sidles  de 
notre  fere." 

Until  we  can  actually  compare  the  eastern  texts  of  which 
M.  Revillout  promises  the  publication,  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  pass  a  definite  judgment  on  the  entire  question 
which  he  has  raised.  Meanwhile,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  extensive  and  genuine  erudition  which  these  pages  dis- 
play, I  cannot  but  venture  to  dissent  fix>m  some  of  M. 
ReviUout's  assertions,  arguments,  and  conclusions.  Far 
firom  expecting  to  gain  any  illustration  of  the  religious  or 
philosophical  ideas  current  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  evidence  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
story  of  Secundus.  The  earliest  document  connected  with 
it  is  the  Syrian  MS.  containing  the  fiagments  published  by 
Dr.  Sachau,  and  that  is  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Arabic 
text  (whatever  be  the  date  of  its  original)  can  surely  lay  no 
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claim  to  antiquity,  and  it  is  from  It,  according  to  M.  Revil- 
lout,  that  the  Aethiopic  text  is  derived.  The  Greek  text,  as 
he  shows,  bears  distinct  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  times 
of  the  "Bas  Empire."  Nor  can  I  discover  the  least  dog- 
matical evidence  of  such  an  antiquity  as  he  claims  for  it 
The  so-called  philosophical  ideas  which  M.  Revillout  thinks 
ancient  are  not  peculiar  to  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
but  are  found  in  the  writings  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of 
a  much  more  recent  period.  And  if,  as  he  justly  says  when 
speaking  of  the  Greek  text,  "  le  reste  du  livre  est  pour  ainsi 
dire  dat6  par  I'emploi  du  mot  metaton*'  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  story  contains  distinct  evidence  which  is  not  less  fatal 
to  its  pretensions. 

This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  apologue  with  which 
Secundus  excused  his  mother  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  M. 
Revillout  considers  this  as  an  essential  and  inseparable  part 
of  the  story,  and  even  finds  traces  of  it  in  the  Greek  text, 
though  by  its  omission  "  Tabbr^viateur  grec  a  fait  preuve  ici 
comme  partout  d'une  ineptie  rare."  Of  the  apologue  itself 
he  says  "  Combien  tout  ceci  est  oriental !  comme  on  se  sent 
bicn  dans  un  mitieu  vraiment  s^mitique  ! "  Oriental  it 
certainly  is,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  dight  biblical 
colouring  which  has  been  interpolated,  it  is  quite  as  cer- 
tainly not  Semitic  It  is  simply  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
tales  of  the  Book  of  Sindebad,  a  work  which,  like  Kalilah 
and  Dimnahy  most  probably  passed,  from  the  Sanskrit 
through  Pehlevi  into  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  became  known 
to  the  western  world  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  We  have 
it  in  the  Hebrew  Mishle  Setidabar,  in  the  Greek  collection 
bearing  the  name  of  Syntipas,  and  in  the  Tales  of  the  Seven 
Vizirs  often  incorporated  with  the  Arabic  collection  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  M.  Revillout  has  in  fact  "been 
looking  out  in  a  wrong  direction,  instead  of  following  out  the 
hint  conveyed  in  the  little  note  communicated  by  M.  De- 
fr^mery — "  Un  r^cit  analogue  se  rencontre  dans  le  roman  grec 
de  Syntipas."  The  "  r^cit "  is  not  merely  analogous,  it  is, 
mutatis  mutandis^  simply  identical.  And  not  only  has  it 
been  borrowed  as  completely  as  any  story  has  ever  been 
borrowed  from  one  novelist  by  another;  it  is  intended  to 
supply  very  much  the  same  place  in  the  latter  narrative  that 
it  filled  in  the  more  ancient  one.  Secundus  breaks  his  long 
silence,  at  least  in  writing,  with  this  apologue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  blame  from  his  mother  and  imputing 
it  to  destiny,  just  as  tiie  .young  prince  in  the  Indian  tale 
breaks  his  silence  with  the  same  apologue,  the  moral  of 
which  he  applies  to  his  own  case.  The  biblical  quotation 
is  a  mere  adaptation  employed  by  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
plagiarist,  just  as  in  another  tale  of  S)mtipas  the  young  prince 
invokes  Christ,  whilst  the  Arabic  version  makes  him  invoke 
Mohammed.  Now  the  eastern  text  from  which  the  Greek 
Syntipas  is  derived  was  certainly  not  known  in  western 
Asia  any  more  than  in  Europe  till  a  date  quite  as  recent  as 
the  unfortunate  word  /icraroj/,  which  M.  Revillout  considers 
conclusive  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek  text. 

The  **  unit^  frappante  de  contexture  et  de  doctrines  dans 
Touvrage  entier " — "  un  roman  lanc^  d'un  seul  jet,  oh  une 
partie  en  appelle  une  autre,  oh  les  details  biographiques  con- 
duisent  'k  des  theories  quintessenci^es " — is  then  a  mere 
illusion,  except  indeed  as  far  as  materials  of  different  nature 
and  origin  have  been  more  or  less  adroitly  pieced  together. 
All  the  different  parts  of  the  story  may,  like  the  "  Episode 
ins6parable  "  just  referred  to,  have  been  derived  from  Indian 
sources,  or  details  of  western  origin  may  have  been  com- 
bined with  eastem  fictions.  Arguments  are  easily  found  in 
favour  of  either  hypothesis,  but  they  preponderate,  I  believe, 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  M.  Revillout  has  not  made  out  his 
case  that  the  Greek  recension  "  est  certainement  le  reflet 
d'un  texte  ^crit  dans  une  langue  orientale."    I  cannot  admit, 


for  instance,  that  UpivriK^  fitfiXioO^tnf  is  evidence  of  transla- 
tion from  the  Arabic.  The  Arabic  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
translated  from  the  Greek,  either  direcdy  or  through  the 
Syriac  Nor  can  I,  without  forgetting  Lucian  and  Apuleius, 
not  to  mention  other  authorities,  see  why  the  scene  between 
Secundus  and  his  mother  is  only  conceivable  *'dans  un 
int^rieur  oriental"  Secundus  may  have  brought  letters  of 
recommendation,  just  as  Lucius  did  to  his  Thessalian  host. 
M.  Revillout  is,  in  fact,  very  unfair  to  the  Greek  recension. 
He  talks  of  "  peintures  lubriques  et  details  obsc^nes."  This 
is  surely  mere  exaggeration.  One  of  the  expressions  which 
shock  him  greaUy  is.  rot9  6(l)OaXfio79  TrepiKa^frtov,  But  the 
passage  is  manifestly  corrupt,  and  certainly  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  M.  Revillout  understands  it.  The  narrator  has  no 
intention  of  representing  Secundus  as  animated  with  impure 
ideas.  The  Latin  text  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  {Cod. 
Burn,  360)  of  the  British  Museum  reads — "  Ille  velut  pro- 
priam  matrem  amplexus  et  osculis  placans."  Osculis  is  no 
doubt  a  mistake  for  ocuiis^  but  placans  implies  a  Greek 
original  different  from  ir^pOJLf»,wu,v. 

The  philosophical  rubbish  attributed  to  Secundus  in  the 
western  recension  is  quite  worthy  of  the  sophists  of  the 
lower  empire.  It  has  been  improved  upon  in  the  Arabic 
recension,  and  spun  out  to  suit  the  taste  of  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  read  Hermes  Trismegistus  in  Arabic  or  the 
Mystical  Philosophy  attributed  to  Aristotie  but  derived  in 
fact  from  Alexandrian  sources.  That  many  points  of 
analogy  may  be  discovered  hetween  these  philosophies  and 
the  various  forms  of  Gnosticism  is  natural  enough,  the  later 
Greek  philosophy  being  the  source  both  of  Gnosticism  and 
of  Arabic  speculation,  as  it  also  was  of  Sufism.  But  a  work 
in  which  the  theory  of  fatalism  or  providence  is  directly 
derived  from  an  Indian  book  is  eminentiy  imfitted  to  illus- 
trate the  Gnosticism  of  church  history.  Gnosticism  is  a 
plant  of  western  growth.  During  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity no  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  philosophies  of 
Europe  and  India  is  historically  demonstrable  or  even  pro- 
bable. The  hypothesis  of  an  eastem  origin  for  the  philo- 
sophies of  Philo  and  Plotinus  or  for  such  phenomena  as 
Essenism  has  long  been  exploded.  That  Buddhism  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  rise  or  progress  of  Gnosticism  or 
Manicheism  is  equally  imtenable/^  This  hypothesis  was 
only  possible  at  a  time  when  very  inaccurate  ideas  prevailed 
as  to  the  natiu'e  of  Buddhism.  The  more  or  less  apparent 
coincidences  between  eastem  and  western  thought  are  ab- 
solutely independent  of  each  other.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ  the  great  Khosru  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  the  translation  into  Persian  of  the  most 
important  productions  both  of  Sanskrit  and  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. From  this  time  Indian  fables  and  other  tales  gradu- 
ally made  their  way  into  western  countries  ;  the  religious  or 
philosophical  ideas  which  they  expressed  being  more  or  less 
modified  by  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Mohammedan  translators 
and  imitators. 

It  is  only  then  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philological  point  of 
view  that  the  story  of  Secundus,  as  represented  by  the] Arabic 
and  Aethiopic  versions,  can  have  any  interest  for  us.  It  is 
utterly  untmstworthy  as  a  guide  to  the  course  of  thought  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  also  quite  undeserv- 
ing of  that  expenditure  of  erudition  which  M.  Revillout  has 
lavished  upon  it  by  way  of  illustration.  But  the  eradition 
is  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  and  although  I  do  not  admit  M. 
Revillout's  theory  of  Gnosticism  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

*    I  have  endeavoured  to  show  this  in  detail,  in   an    article   on 

**  Orientalism  and  Ancient  Christianity  "  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Re' 

view  of  1863,  which  also  contains  remarks  on  the  origin  of  Kabbalism 

at  variance  with  the  views  of  M.  Franck,  M.  Revillout's  princip^ 

I   authprity  on  the  subject. 
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expressing  the  interest  and  admiration  which  the  perusal  of 
his  essay  has  awakened  in  me.  All  Cc^c  scholars  will 
carefully  take  note  of  his  remarks  on  the  grammatical 
blunders  in  the  translation  of  the  Pistis  Sophia,  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  in  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of 
a  careful  edition  of  the  three  Coptic  treatises  (p.  70)  still 
remaining  in  manuscript  at  Oxford 

P.  LE  Page  Renguf. 


Notes  and  Intelligence, 

The  extensive  library  of  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring  is  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  A  very  important  Chinese  work,  however,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  accordance  with  Sir  John's  wishes, 
viz.  the  great  standard  Chinese  dictionary,  entitled  Tsze-tSeny  com- 
piled, by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kang-he,  by  some  thirty  Chinese  sa vans. 
The  work  consists  of  about  120  volumes, 

Basque  scholars  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Basque*  French 
Dictionary  of  M.  van  Eijs  will  soon  make  its  appearance.     For  the  first 
time  they  will  have  a  trustworthy  and  scientific  lexicon  of  the  language 
in  their  hands.     M.  van  Eijs  has  attempted  to  do  for  Basque  what  Fick 
has  done  for  Aryan  by  the  application  of  the  comparative  method,  and 
has  thus  been  able  to  recover  many  old  roots  and  to  explain  many  ob- 
scure forms.    The  work  will  be  accompanied  by  a  valuable  introduction. 
Among  the  other  treasures  brought  back  from  Assyria  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  is  a  small  fragment  which  fits  on  to  they&j//"  tablet  published  in 
W.  A,  I.  ii.  52,  I.     It  definitely  settles  the  disputed  question  as  to  the 
reign  of  a  Shalmaneser  between  Tiglath-Pilescr  and  Sargon.     Tiglath- 
Pileser,  we  find,  in  his  last  year  **  took  the  hands  of  Bel "  a  second 
time.     Then  comes  the  dividing  line  and  the  statement  of  Shalmaneser's 
accession  to  the  throne.     According  to  the  next  line,  the  king  remained 
at  home  during  the  eponymy  of  the  Prefect  of  Amida,  but  the  three 
following  years  were  occupied  in  campaigns  against  a  country  or  countries 
the  names  of  which  are  unfortunately  lost.     After  this  we  have  the 
dividing  line  again  and  a  notice  of  Sargon*s  accession. 

Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  has  in  the  press  a  commentary  on  the 
Targum  of  Orfkelos. 

Mr,  Smith  will  read  a  paper  at  the  first  meeting -of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  on  the  new  materials  be  has  discovered  for  recon- 
structing the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  A  fragment  of  a  list  of 
the  Babylonian  dynasties  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  shows  that 
Berosus  had  native  data  upon  which  to  base  his  chronology. 
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General  Literature. 


SearcMocT  the  Net.    A  Book  of  Verses.    By  J.  L.  Warren.     Strahan 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Warren  has  given  a  decisive  proof  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  his  poetic  vocation  by  a  sustained  and  laborious 
progress  from  PhUoctetes  to  the  present  volume.     We  cannot 
doubt  that  an  impulse  which  leads  an  able  man  to  bestow 
much  well  directed  labour  on  its  gratification  is  a  sufficient 
justification  for  itself;  perhaps  poetry  at  bottom  really  requires 
only  two  things — an  exaltation  of  feeling  sufficiently  intense 
and  permanent  to  call  imperiously  for  literary  expression,  and 
an  adequate  degree  of  intellectual  accomplishment  and  of 
imaginative  power  to  make  the   expression  worth  communi- 
cating and  preserving.     If  these  two  elements  are  enough  to 
make   a  poet,  Mr.  Warren  possesses  them  in  a  very  high 
degree  :  in  fact  if  poets  were  to  be  ranked  exclusively  by  the 
degree  in  which  they  possessed  these  two  attributes  he  would 
be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatest  living  poets.     There 
is,   however,    a    third    attribute    which    has   always   been 
prominent  in  really  distinguished  poets,  which  Mr.  Warren 
seems  hardly  to  have  appropriated  in  the  same  measure  as  he 
has  appropriated  the  two  first.     That  it  has  escaped,  or  all 
but  escaped,  the  researches  of  such  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious artist  is  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  more  impalpable 
than  the  others  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  called  imaginative  spon* 
taneity.    To  explain :  the  exalted  feeling  which  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  poetic  inspiration  may  be  associated 
either  with  an  ordinary  apprehension  of  ordinary  things,  not 
transformed  essentially  by  the  imagination,  or  with  an  original 
and  unique  apprehension  of  what  the  imagination  has  either 
created  or  transformed :  in  the  first  case  the  theme  of  the 
poem  can  always  be  adequately  stated  in  plain  prose,  how- 
ever richly  the  exposition  may  have  been  ornamented,  or 
however  appropriate  the  ornaments  may  be,  however  vital 
may  be  their  connection  with  the  mood  from  which  the  poem 
springs ;  in  the  second  case,  though  the  poem  may  be  simple 
to  the  verge  of  childishness,  as  some  of  Blake's  are,  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  describe  its  motive  adequately  in  prose  than 
to  describe  the  motive  of  the  simplest  melody  in  language. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Warren's  feeling  is  so  strong 


and  his  imagination  so  copious  that  he  has  been  content 
too  often  to  take  the  theme  which  was  to  interpret  the  one 
and  be  adorned  by  the  other  ready  made  from  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  his  intellect,  instead  of  caressing  his  imagination 
till  it  transformed  an  old  tlieme  or  supplied  a  new.  And 
this  want  of  purely  imaginative  spontaneity  naturally  leads 
to  a  want  of  artistic  independence  and  artistic  unity.  One 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Warren  is  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Browning 
or  of  .Mr.  Swinburne,  but  one  cannot  say  that  he  is  inde- 
pendeit  of  them :  the  impulse  imder  which  he  writes  is 
genuine  and  unborrowed,  but  for  want  of  a  personal  ideflt  to 
give  direction  to  this  impulse  the  manner  in  which  he  writes 
is  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  reading  that  he  finds  con- 
genial. Again,  one  cannot  say  that  there  isan absolute  want 
of  arrangement  in  Mr.  Warren's  poems,  but  one  cannot  say 
either  that  they  are  always  in  a  high  degree  organic ;  the 
admirable  paragraphs  and  stanzas  succeed  each  other  always 
without  confusion,  but  sometimes  without  cohesion,  and  when 
the  author  thinks  he  has  written  long  enough  he  leaves  off — 
in  a  good  place. 

The  first  poem  in  the  presentvolume,"The  Defeat  of  Glory," 
might  serve  alone  to  illustrate  nearly  all  that  has  been  said. 
Its  332  lines  add  literally  nothing  to  the  old  quatrains  at 

Melrose : — 

**  Earth  goeth  on  the  earth 
Glistering  with  gold; 
Earth  goeth  to  the  earth 

Sooner  than  it  wold. 
Earth  buildeth  on  the  earth 

Palaces  and  towers; 
Earth  sayeth  to  the  earth. 
All  shall  be  ouis.*' 

We  might  have  doubted  whether  this  was  worth  saying  twice, 
we  might  have  doubted  whether  it  was  worth  saying  at  length ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  opulent  inventive  in- 
genuity with  which  the  writer  inflicts  this  thought  upon  us 
in  detail  through  a  series  of  stanzas  whose  ringing  emphasis 
perhaps  owes  something  to  Mr.  Swinbiune.  But  after  all 
one  feels  that,  though  many  of  the  stanzas  are  worth 
having,  the  self-glorification  of  the  king  and  the  retort  of  the 
poet  might  have  come  at  any  point,  and  the  poem  would  have 
been  only  shorter  not  less  complete. 

This  last  criticism  does  not  apply  to  "  A  Middle  Class 
Tragedy,"  where  certainly  no  stanza  is  superfluous,  though 
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the  last  reveals  more  than  half  the  story  : 

**  So,  the  tale  runs,  he  has  rained  my  life, 
For  a  week's  pastime,  it's  clear : 
He  a  great  nobleman,  covets  my  wife. 
Clerk  on  a  hundred  a  year." 

And  yet  one  feels  that  there  is  something  dry  and  barren  in 
the  exposition  of  the  story  of  the  poor  clerk  who  only  saves 
his  stray  ewe-lamb  to  lose  her  so ;  the  story  is  not  made  to 
grow  and  move  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Browning.  Somewhat  the  same  remark  suggests  itself  with 
reference  to  two  poems  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  have 
appeared  before  as  choruses  in  Orestes,  When  one  compares 
the  "Ode  to  the  Sun"  with  Shelley'3  "Cloud"  or  invocation  to 
"Night  '*  one  thinks  that,  with  more  imaginative  spontaneity, 
the  poem  would  have  had  more  sweetness  and  musical  flow ; 
when  one  compares  "  Nemesis  "  to  a  chorus  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  one  misses  the  gathering  rush,  the  rhythmical  logic 
of  imaginative  passion.  Such  a  comparison  can  hardly  be 
called  invidious ;  it  implies  that  Mr.  Warren  has  enough 
cleverness  and  cultivation-to  deserve  to  be  named  with  Shelley, 
-or  at  any  rate  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  if  only  he  can  compre- 
hend in  time  that  the  imagination  ought  to  be  capable  of  higher 
functions  than  that  of  manufacturing  images.  Perhaps  the 
best  specimen  in  the  volume  of  what  is  possible  to  an  author 
with  no  other  resources  than  strong  feeling  endeavouring  to 
become  articulate  by  dint  of  iteration  and  emphasis  is  to  be 
found  in  the  long  ballad  entitled  "Two  Old  Kings,"  a  sketch 
after  Kaulbach.  One  leaves  off  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
as  well  as  respect — though  Uhland  would  have  moved  us 
more  with  a  quarter  of  the  detail,  because  Uhland's  sentiment, 
thin  as  it  is,  is  still  spontaneous. 

Though  Mr.  Warren  has  written  two  dramatic  poems  which 
in  many  respects  are  admirable,  he  has  not  yet  mastered  all 
the  conditions  of  dramatic  poetry;  in  "Medea,"  for  instance, 
the  relative  situation  of  the  speakers  has  been  well  conceived 
at  starting,  and  is  eloquently  and  impressively  discussed,  but 
it  does  not  advance  or  change  by  means  of  the  discussion, 
and  therefore  the  fragment  is  not  quite  dramatic. 

The  want  of  movement  is  of  course  less  objectionable  in 
analytical  poems  like  "At  the  Council"  and  "The  Car- 
dinal's Lament,*'  though  here  too  we  are  conscious  of  a 
certain  sterility  underlying  really  copious  and  eager 
eloquence.  In  the  first  the  writer  tries  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  assembled  Fathers  of  the  Vatican,  and  he  can 
find  nothing  for  them  to  think  but  a  paraphrase  of  what  the 
Ultramontane  newspapers  said  at  the  time.  The  second,  in 
execution  if  not  in  conception,  is  of  a  higher  character :  the 
writer  had  materials  for  an  article  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  on  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  the  helpless, 
inflexible,  indomitable  protest  of  Ultramontanism  against 
modem  progress ;  but  lacing  by  temperament  a  poet  rather 
than  a  journalist,  he  has  given  us  not  an  article  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  but  a  soliloquy  of  a  Cardinal,  who  begins  by 
gloating  over  the  torture  of  his  mistress,  who  happens  to  be 
not  a  woman,  but  Rome  (in  Mr.  Swinburne  the  Pope  instead 
of  the  Revolution  would  have  been  the  tormenter),  and  goes 
on  to  argue,  with  the  acuteness  if  not  with  the  broad  sug- 
gestiveness  of  Bishop  Blougram,  that  there  can  be  no  Chris- 
tianity or  morality  for  people  who  will  not  take  the  Pope  on 
his  own  terms  \  it  ought  to  be  added  that  if  the  Cardinal  is 
less  suggestive  he  is  a  better  preacher,  being  quite  in  earnest, 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason  easier  to  follow. 

There  is  however  one  poem  in  the  volume  which  seems 
to  supply  decisive  evidence  that  Mr.  Warren  is  capable  of 
something  very  far  better  in  kind  than  most  of  the  work 
which  he  has  done  hitherto ;  it  is  a  serious  pity  that  the 
author  of  "  Jael "  should  be  satisfied  with  the  laborious 
accomplishment  of  translating  the  ordinary  moods  and  im- 


pressions of  a  cultivated  man  among  the  problems  of  the 
day  into  the  dialect  of  more  genial  poets,  though  the  transla- 
tion may  be  forcible  enough  and  finished  enough  to  give  it 
a  certain  value  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
become  articulately  conscious  of  our  ordinary  selves. 

Even  in  "  Jael "  the  writer  gives  way  too  much  to  the  ten- 
dency to  pay  himself  with  emphasis,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
obvious  treachery  because  he  can  be  very  eloquent  about  it, 
and  some  rather  coarse  sneers  at  "  the  old  shrewing  pro- 
phetess "  almost  suggest  that  he  felt  the  need  of  revenging 
himself  upon  the  Bible.  It  would  certainly  have  conduced 
to  judicial  a^nd  even  dramatic  completeness  of  treatment  if 
he  had  remembered  that  Sisera  deserved  what  he  got,  and 
that  everybody  at  the  time  of  course  thought  so.  In  order 
to  be  quite  Hiibsch-objectrv  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
keep  a  natural  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  woman's 
rights  rather  more  at  arm's  ler^gth.  Still  with  all  these  draw- 
backs it  is  a  very  noble  poem ;  both  the  motive  that  led  to  the 
deed  and  the  revulsion  after  it  are  conceived  with  unmistake- 
able  original  imaginative  power ;  one  feels  that  the  author 
is  really  animating  a  conception  of  his  own,  not  adorning  a 
conception  out  of  the  common  stock  as  a  superior  man- 
milliner  might  dress  up  a  lay  figure.  It  is  true  that  a 
mere  intellectual  theory  of  Jael — as  a  woman  with  a  great 
store  of  fitful  energy  chafing  under  the  tameness  of  her  lot 
and  the  mean  neutrality  of  her  prudent  husband,  and  so  ready 
to  be  tempted  by  a  decisive  act  which  would  prove  to  herself 
and  others  the  importance  of  her  personality,  however  base  it 
might  seem  to  her  own  after-judgment--detaches  itself  a 
little  too  sharply  from  the  poem :  at  least  such  studies  as 
Karshish  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or  even  Simeon  Stylites,  seem 
to  resist  this  kind  of  analysis  and  condensation.  But  perhaps 
this  is  only  saying  that  even  in  his  most  admirable  poem— 
and"Jaer'  is  very  admirable  indeed — Mr.  Warren  has  not  quite 
attained  to  the  ars  celare  artem  which  depends  even  more  on 
the  intensity  and  richness  of  the  artistic  inspiration  than  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  artist  directs  it,  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  if  Mr.  Warren  follows  his  star  he  will  attain 
this  inspiration  :  he  will  certainly  be  better  able  than  most 
contemporary  poets  to  give  it  adequate  expression  if  it  comes. 

The  following  extract,  though  the  first  paragraph  is  rather 

too  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  will  show  the  force  and  brilliance 

with  which  the  poem  is  written   throughout,  a  force  and 

brilliance  to  be  found  in  other  poems  of  the  author  without 

such  a  worthy  central  conception. 

**  You  see  I  cannot  weep.     Does  that  sound  well  ? 
How  many  evil  women  can  find  tears, 
Sinning  all  day.     My  one  great  deed  of  blood 
Outiveig/Uf  as  Hereby  in  the  scales  of  God 
Against  some  petty  sand-grains.     He  sees  that, 
Insists  upon  it,  keeps  it  in  his  books 
In  plain  red  flowing  letters  that  endure. 
These  women  have  a  hundred  petty  ways 
Of  sinning  feebly.    He  forgets  them  all. 
They  sin  as  ants  or  flies.     He  cannot  praise 
Or  blame  such  creatures,  simply  lets  them  be. 

I  feel  all  this  alone  with  my  own  heart, 

The  solitude  is  busy  with  God's  voice 

Speaking  my  sin.     I  am  worn  and  wearied  out, 

A  mere  weak  woman,  after  all  is  said  ; 

Searching  the  intense  dark,  with  sleepless  eyes, 

Huddled  away  by  the  mainpole  in  the  midst, 

A  curled,  crushed  thing,  a  blurred  white  heap  of  robes 

Moaning  at  times  with  wild  arms  reaching  out. 

While  on  my  canvass  walls  the  rain-gush  comes. 

And  the  ropes  scream  and  tighten  in  the  blast. 

So  I  must  watch  until  my  lord  return  ; 
The  camp  of  Israel  holds  to-night  carouse, 
And  Heber  sits  at  Barak's  own  right  hand  ; 
Because  I  have  risen  against  a  sleeping  man, 
And  slain  him,  like  a  woman.    No  man  slays 
After  this  sort.     The  craven  deed  is  mine, 
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Hold  thou  its  honour,  Heber ;  have  thy  wine. 
Among  the  captains  claim  the  noblest  seat, 
And  revel,  if  thou  hast  the  heart,  till  dawn, 
Brave  at  the  board  and  feeble  in  the  field  !  " 

The  lines  italicised  are  an  instance,  and  not  the  most  fla- 
grant which  might  be  cited,  of  a  fault  of  style  which  the 
author  ought  certainly  to  overcome.  At  a  first  reading  the 
style  seems  as  polished  as  it  is  strong ;  on  a  second  we 
become  conscious  of  jarring  phrases  just  below  the  surface, 
as  if  they  had  been  forced  into  their  place  instead  of  growing 
there.  This  fault  is  at  once  more  common  and  more  painful 
in  the  purely  lyrical  poems.  The  most  characteristic  of 
them  are  occupied  with  the  question,  What  can  love  be  to 
us  when  we  have  outlived  passion  ?  which  is  approached  in 
various  moods,  and  often  with  a  delicacy  which  gives  dis- 
tinction to  a  fervour  which  has  not  attained  to  clearness. 
**  A  Madrigal "  in  many  of  its  stanzas  comes  very  near  to 
the  ideal  of  airy  grace  which,  the  poem  scarcely  attains  as  a 
whole.      There  is  rather  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  : 

"  Since  thy  lips  hunger  to  pronounce  farewell. 
And  a  pale  mist  makes  bitter  both  our  faces, 
Tear  down  the  banner  on  Love's  citadel, 
Lead  up  the  rabble  to  his  pleasant  places." 

This  is  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  called  "  A  Farewell ; " 
there  are  others  in  the  same  vein.  They  may  all  be  read 
with  pleasure,  but  hardly  with  interest       G.  A.  Simcox. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


Mr.  William  Davis'  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer  presented  a  great 
deal  of  undecided  promise  in  various,  not  to  say  incompatible 
directions  ;  his  present  work,  the  ShephertTs  Garden  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  shows  he  has  chosen  his  line  as  a  continuator  of 
the  old  English  literature  of  Madrigals  of  which  Marlowe  is 
perhaps  the  first  master  and  Marvel*  the  last.  His  first  volume 
seemed  suggestive  because  it  was  vague,  his  second  may  fairly 
be  said  to  l^  ao  advance  in  simplicity  and  unity  of  impression  : 
on  the  other  hand  we  seem  to  see  more  clearly  the  present 
limits  of  the  author's  power ;  he  has  as  much  depth  of  feeling  as 
is  possible  without  thought  or  passion,  as  much  grace  as  is 
compatible  with  the  absence  of  spontaneity  or  independent 
invention ;  perhaps  his  chief  merit  is  a  sweet  seriousness  and  a 
perfect  sincerity.  The  book  may  be  commended  to  readers 
who  have  not  outgrown  the  taste  for  honey  sometimes  slightly 
flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  as  where  "  The  Shepherd  ridicules 
the  false  charms  of  a  Flaunting  Beauty." 

The  author  of  "Sketches  and  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Satur- 
day Mevievf*  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  has  more  gall  in  his  composi- 
tion. He  rails  with  a  good  deal  of  fluency  at  Private  Adventure 
Schools,  whether  they  submit  to  rank  as  Dames'  Schools  or  set 
up  as  Seminaries ;  at  the  custom,  which  seems  to  have  annoyed 
him  much,  of  taking  boys  and  g^rls  to  parties  ;  at  the  helpless- 
ness of  speakers  at  country  dinners,  and  the  like.  The  first  of 
these  subjects  is  sufliciently  curious  to  make  us  glad  of  the 
author's  information,  though  we  could  have  dispensed  with 
exaggerations  that  are  meant  to  be  humorous ;  but  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  volume  would  seem  empty  if  it  were  simply  and 
seriously  written ;  as  it  is  a  lively  style  and  plenty  of  animal' 
spirits,  that  seem  to  be  genuine  if  not  quite  unforced,  make  it 
amusing  enough.  If  the  writer  did  not  care  to  reprint  the 
article  where  he  first  made  the  joke  about  "  the  dog,"  he  should 
have  suppressed  all  allusions  to  it  in  the  article  on  ''  Fashion- 
able Scrambles  in  Country  Houses."  It  is  convenient  to  have 
some  of  the  small-print  articles  in  the  Saturday  in  a  book, 
for  it  would  be  tedious  to  read  them  regularly. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Napoleon  III.  in  exile  as  hitherto 
published  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  consist  of  an  abridgment  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Principles^  insisting,  not  without  plausi- 
bility, not  even  without  some  approach  to  dignity,  on  the  shabby 
side  of  the  short-sighted  revolution  of  September  4  ;  of  some 
meagre  though  occasionally  pointed  annotations  on  the  first 
half  of  the  Comte  de  La  Cnapelle's  history  of  the  first  three 


months  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  ;  and  lastly  of  a  short  work 
on  the  French  Army  and  the  War  of  1870,  of  which  the  first 
part  was  published  by  the  Emperor's  direction  in  his  lifetime 
as  a  pamphlet  with  the  Comte  de  La  Chapelle's  name,  though 
his  connection  with  the  book  was  only  seeing  it  through  the 
press.  The  first  part  shows  that  Napoleon  HI.  took  a  good 
deal  of  intelligent  pains  to  press  upon  his  ministers  the  neces- 
sity of  reorganising  the  army,  till  at  last  he  received  assurances 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  accept  as  satisfactory;  but  after 
reading  the  report  of  Marshal  Landon,  which  is  an  admirable 
series  of  reasons  why  not  to  do  it,  we  see  clearly  that  some  energy 
was  needed  to  accomplish  even  the  little  that  was  done.  The 
second  part  shows  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  deter- 
mined  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  had  reckoned  on  an  effective 
of  385,000  to  oppose  to  a  German  effective  which  could  not  at 
first  exceed  420,000  and  was  actually  338,000,  while  the  French 
effiective  was  only  220,000.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in 
limiting  Napoleon  III.'s  responsibility  to  this  enormous  mis- 
conception something  is  done  to  lighten  it,  and  he  made  such 
atonement  as  he  could  by  submitting  patiently  to  much  humilia- 
tion which  it  appears  he  felt  acutely  during  the  last  three  weeks 
of  his  reign. 

Tht pieces  de  resistance  are  embedded  in  a  great  deal  of 
facsimiles  and  enthusiasm,  from  which  we  learn  in  general  that 
Napoleon  III.  was  eriiinently  qualified  to  kindle  the  loyal 
devotion  of  the  Comte  de  La  Chapelle,  in  particular  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  M.  Thiers  ought  to  be  supported  because  he 
would  be  an  useful  stopgap  pending  a  Plebiscite,  and  that  up  to 
his  death  he  was  employed  on  elaborating  a  fuel -saving  stove 
which  awoke  the  admiration  of  a  practical  engineer — and  a 
plan  for  abolishing  the  octroi  without  loss  to  the  revenue — in 
conjunction  with  an  illustrious  financier  and  economist  who 
begs  the  editor  not  to  mention  his  name. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the  works  of  Petrarch 
are  still  buried  in  Italian  and  other  libraries.  Hr.  H.  Miiller 
has  recently  found  in  the  library  at  Greifswald  a  manuscript 
which  throws  great  light  on  the  petty  warfare  to  which  the 
poet-scholar  was  exposed  from  his  obscurantist  foes.  It  is 
entitled  ''  Invectiva  contra  Galium  quendam  innominatum  sed 
in  dignitate  positum,"  but  the  subject  of  the  tract  is  really  an 
Italian,  who  is  only  described  as  Gallus  from  his  residence  at 
the  Papal  court  of  Avignon,  where  he  had  been  Protonotarius 
fifteen  years  before  the  date  of  the  Invective. 

J.  S.  C.  Welhaven,  the  founder  of  modem  Norwegian  litera- 
ture, died  at  Christiania  on  the  21st  of  October.  He  was  bom 
in  1807  at  Bergen,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  a  literary  clique, 
led  by  the  poet-bishop,  Nordahl  Brun,  whose  purist  instincts 
tinged  the  whole  of  his  literary  life.  Welhaven  s  influence  was 
felt  in  every  stratum  of  Norwegian  society,  but  his  own  poetry 
is  of  ephemeral  interest,  mainly.  He  was  not  a  |^reat  poet,  but 
the  father  and  teacher  of  poets.  His  critical  writings  possess 
more  vitality  than  his  verses.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
shattered  by  paralysis. 

The  review  in  the  Quarterly  of  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein's 
Holland  House,  which  a  note  allows  us  to  ascribe  without 
indiscretion  to  Mr.  Hay  ward,  is  less  a  review  than  a  version  of 
the  book  on  a  reduced  scale,  with  the  moral  reflections  omitted 
and  a  few  personal  reminiscences  and  illustrations  added ; 
amongst  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  some  unpublished  (very 
indifferent)  lines  of  Rogers'  on  a  fine  tree  in  the  grounds  of 
Holland  House,  prophesying  its  decay,  and  provoking  from 
Lord  Wensleydale  the  following  impromptu  : 

"  I'll  bet  a  thousand  pounds,  and  time  will  show  it. 
That  this  stout  tree  survives  the  feeble  poet." 

The  materials  collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  for  his  pro- 
jected history  of  Holland  House  and  the  family  MSS.  have 
supplied  most  of  what  is  new  to  the  public  in  the  original  work, 
on  which  so  much  pains  have  been  bestowed  as  to  leave  com- 
paratively little  to  be  corrected  or  added  by  the  most  competent 
critic  ;  but  readers  whose  appetite  for  the  best  historical  gossip 
is  slight  may  find  Mr.  Hay  ward's  abridgment  enough  to  sa'  isf  y 
their  curiosity. 

The  New  Quarterly  Magazine  (Ward,  Lock  &  Tyler),  the 
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first  number  of  which  has  just  reached  us,  resembles  the  monthly 
ma<Tazines  in  range  of  subjects  rather  than  the  estabhshed  quar- 
terlies ;  the  first  paper, "  Travel  in  Portugal,"  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  Portugal  is  almost  unbroken  ground  to  the  tourist, 
while  the  writer  does  not  disfigure  his  sufficiently  entertaining 
notes  by  the  most  annoying  and  perhaps  the  commonest  of 
literary  offences,   travellers'  jocularity.     The  ''Critical    Bio- 
graphy of  Rabelais "  is  a  well   written  paper  on  an  always 
interesting  subject,  about  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
anything  really  new  without  rising  far  above  the  natural  level 
of  even  a  good  magazine.     Perhaps  the  paper  that  will  attract 
most  attention  is  "  A  Spiritualist  Stance  "  of  a  very  impressive 
kind  described  by  "  Dr.  C,"  a  sceptical  man  of  science,  who 
has  been  "  almost  persuaded  "  by  the  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  his  own  senses.     A  postscript  follows  by  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  the  stance  was  held,  describing  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  a  table  and  a  confederate  were  lifted  from  the 
ground,  the  machinery  used  being  concealed  by  the  darkness  ; 
the  arrangement  of  mirrors  which  enabled  the  conjurors  actually 
to  show  one  of  their  disembodied  spirits  ;  and,  perhaps  most 
instructive  of  all,  the  conduct  of  "  Miss  Johns,"  a  professed 
medium,  who  had  been  cunningly  invited  to  attend  the  per- 
formance, did  a  little  rapping  between  whiles  on  her  own 
account,  said  nothing  about  the  cheating  of  the  host,  but  was 
very  much  frightened  by  the  trick  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand, of  showing  her  the  visible  phantom    outline  of  her 
familiar  spirit. 

'  It  is  said  that  Berthold  Auerbach  has  just  completed  a  new 
novel,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Alsace,  during  the  late  war ; 
the  title  is  at  present  a  secret. 

The  Allgememe  Zeiiufig  (Oct.  8)  publishes  a  long  analysis  of 
the  fragmentary  MS.  notes  of  Schiller's  projected  continuation 
of  T/ie  RobberSy  of  which  little  was  previously  known  except 
the  bare  existence  of  such  a  project.  The  writer  beheves,  from 
the  water-mark  of  the  paper  and  the  character  of  the  hand- 
writing (which,  with  Schiller,  varied  much  at  different  periods  of 
his  life),  that  it  was  in  1800  or  1801  that  he  was  occupied  with 
the  scheme,  though  from  the  number  of  ghosts  amongst 
the  dramatis  fersonae  and  the  important  part  ascribed  to 
Schicksal  and  Nemesis  in  the  plot,  one  might  have  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  an  earlier  date.  Karl  Moor  was  in- 
tended to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  surrendering  himself  to 
justice,  which  concludes  the  familiar  play,  and  after  some  twenty 
years  of  peaceful  and  beneficent  life  as  *' Count  Julian "  in  a 
strange  country,  was  to  become  the  hero  of  a  fresh  drama  made 
up  of  love,  fate,  parricide,  and  a  suggestion  of  incest,  ingredients 
that  explain  the  non-execution  of  the  work  and  scarcely  leave  it 
to  bo  regretted. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

Life  of  Moscheles.     With  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspon- 
dence.     By  his  Wife.    2  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

In  condensing  and  editing  the  extensive  autobiographical 
notes  of  her  late  husband,  Mrs.  Moscheles  has  well  deserved 
of  the  history  of  music  in  more  than  one  respect ;  were  it 
only  by  giving  to  the  numerous  pupils  and  admirers  of  the 
celebrated  pianist  an  interesting  account  of  his  artistic 
career  and  a  still  more  attractive  portraiture  of  his  private 
character.  The  difficult  task  involved  in  the  description  of 
a  life  so  closely  connected  with  her  own,  the  widow  has 
solved  with  the  delicate  tact  of  true  womanhood.  The 
story  is  told  for  the  greater  part  in  the  words  of  Moscheles 
himself,  and  wherever  the  editor  adds  a  remark  of  her  own 
we  distinctly  recognise  an  undertone  of  suppressed  feeling, 
which,  however,  on  no  occasion  interrupts,  but  on  the  con- 
trary gives  additional  charm  to  the  narrative.  The  plentiful 
materials  at  her  disposal,  viz.,  her  late  husband's  letters 
and  memoirs  extending  from  his  early  youth  to  almost  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  Mrs.  Moscheles  has  used  with  discretion, 
condensing  and  cutting  out  where  it  seemed  required,  and 


illustrating  the  story  occasionally  from  the  resources  of  her 
own  memory. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  define  the  merits  of 
Moscheles  as  a  creative  and  executive  artist.  For  a  long 
time  his  name  as  a  pianist  was  almost  unrivalled  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  a  great  many  of  the 
living  masters  of  the  instrument  the  high  qualities  of  Mos- 
cheles as  a  teacher  are  in  fresh  remembrance.  To  coming 
generations  of  teachers  and  pupils  the  educational  advantages 
of  his  method  will  be  illustrated  by  his  admirable  Etudts, 

The  private  character  of  Moscheles  appears  in  a  most 
favourable  light  in  the  pages  of  this  biography.  He  was  the 
best  of  husbands,  fathers,  and  friends,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  nature,  together  with  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  his 
talent  from  the  beginning,  entirely  preserved  him  from  the 
spirit  of  envy  and  petty  animosity  so  common  among  pro- 
fessionals. To  Mendelssohn,  for  instance,  he  was  attached 
with  the  ties  of  truest  friendship  and  admiration,  and  in 
reading  Moscheles*  letters  one  is  occasionally  struck  by  a 
faint  similarity  to  those  of  the  great  composer.  We  find  in 
Moscheles  the  same  amiability  of  temper,  the  same  appre- 
ciative openness  to  new  impressions,  without  however  the 
considerable  literary  skill  and  the  occasional  flavour  of  Attic 
salt  which  have  made  Mendelssohn's  letters  almost  as 
popular  as  his  compositions.  In  Moscheles'  nature  there 
was  very  little  of  the  "Spirit  that  denies."  His  bias  was 
altogether  of  an  aflfirmative  kind.  He  sympathised  with,  or 
at  least  tolerated  the  most  divergent  phases  of  contemporary 
art,  and  his  censure,  wherever  applied,  is  always  mild.  But 
on  the  other  hand  his  enthusiasm  scarcely  ever  exceeds  the 
limits  of  moderately  warm  approval.  Indeed  he  was  alto- 
gether the  reverse  of  a  man  of  extremes;  one  might 
call  him  a  musical  Halifax,  the  prototype  of  a  wise  and 
good-natured  trimmer.  But  this  ease  of  access  to  his  per- 
sonal and  artistic  nature  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  for 
Moscheles'  biographical  notes.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
he  maintained  an  intercourse  of  a  more  or  less  intimate 
kind  with  a  great  number  of  interesting  men,  and  was 
enabled  to  render  their  individual  features  in  his  memoirs. 
The  list  of  familiar  names  we  meet  with  in  the  pages  of 
Moscheles'  biography  as  personally  known  to  him  is  of 
astonishing  length  and  variety.  It  comprises  not  only  the 
stars  of  his  own  art  like  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Malibran,  and 
Liszt,  but  also  numerous  celebrities  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  literature,  in  both  of  which  our  author  felt  a  lively 
interest  till  the  yery  end  of  his  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  fix  upon  a  specimen  of 
interesting  detail  amongst  the  overpowering  quantity  of 
valuable  anecdotal  material  contained  in  these  volumes; 
but  for  the  name  of  Beethoven,  which  wherever  it  appears 
throws  all  other  things  into  comparative  shade.  The 
relations  between  our  author  and  Beethoven  were  of  a 
very  friendly  kind  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
Their  first  acquaintance  dated  as  early  as  1814,  when 
Moscheles,  at  that  time  a  young  and  comparatively  unknown 
musician,  was  commissioned  by  a  publishing  firm  at  Vienna 
to  arrange  the  pianoforte  score  of  Fiddio,  The  revise  of 
the  proof  he  used  to  take  to  Beethoven  for  final  alterations, 
and  in  this  way  a  friendly  though  slight  acquaintance  soon 
arose  between  the  two  men.  The  following  anecdote  is 
highly  characteristic :  "  Under  the  last  piece  " — Moscheles 
says — "  I  had  written  :  '  Fine  with  the  help  of  God.' 
He  was  not  at  home  when  I  took  it  to  him,  and  when 
he  sent  it  back  to  me  he  had  written  underneath:  *0 
man,  help  yourself.'"  More  than  thirteen  years  after  this 
Moscheles  was  to  prove  his  faithful  remembrance  of  the 
personal  attachment  so  formed.  It  was  partly  through  his 
energetic  action  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  which 
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Moscheles  was  at  that  time  a  member,  on  hearing  of  the 
dying  master's  pecuniary  difficulties,  nobly  resolved  to  ren- 
der him  speedy  and  liberal  assistance.  The  correspondence 
relating  to  this  transaction  has  here  been  published  for  the 
first  time  in  extaiso  and  forms  an  equally  valuable  and 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  music* 

No  Englishman  can  read  without  pride  about  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  which  the  dying  lips  of  Beethoven  vainly  tried 
to  utter  for  the  liberality  of  England  and  its  representative 
musical  institution.  Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than 
the  following  homely  description  of  the  effect  of  the  wel- 
come news  on  Beethoven  as  we  read  it  exhibited  in  one  of 
Schindler's  letters  to  Moscheles  :  "  Care  and  sorrow  had 
suddenly  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  money  arrived,  and 
he  said  quite  contentedly  :  *  Now  we  shall  be  able  sometimes 
to  have  a  jolly  time  of  it  again/  For  we  had  only  340 
florins  in  the  strong  box,  and  we  had  limited  ourselves  for 
some  time  past  to  beef  and  vegetables,  which  pained  him 
more  than  anything  else.  Tlie  next  day,  it  being  Friday, 
he  at  once  ordered  his  favourite  dishes  of  fish.  In  short, 
his  joy  at  the  noble  action  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
sometimes  perfectly  childish." 

About  Moscheles'  career  we  have  but  little  to  add. 
After  having  established  a  name  as  one  of  the  first  of  living 
pianists  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  England  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  years,  and  left  that  country  only  to  accept  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Professor  at  the  Conservatoritmi  of  Leipsic, 
which  had  just  been  opened  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend 
Mendelssohn.  His  life  upon  the  whole  may  be  called  a 
singularly  happy  one.  The  brilliant  success  of  his  early 
youth  was  more  than  justified  by  the  deeds  of  his  manhood, 
and  even  the  course  of  his  declining  years,  attended  as  he 
was  by  the  loving  care  of  the  most  faithful  and  congenial  of 
wives,  ran  happy  and  undisturbed,  as  quiet  indeed  as  the 
following  little  piece  of  music,  which  was  composed  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  and  which  we  will  quote  in  full  as 
a  kind  of  summing  up  of  his  career  in  the  language  of  his 
own  art.  It  is  dated  December  6th,  1869,  and  bears  the 
significant  inscription  :  "  Solution  is  the  aim  of  our  earthly 
existence.'* 

Tempo  ad  libitum. 


F.    HiJFFER. 


The  M\iral  Patntlngs  of  Campania.  [Untersuchungen  Uher  die 
Campanische  IVandmalerei.]  By  Wolfgang  Helbig.  Leipzig: 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel.     1873. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  may  be  gained  by  reading  a  book 
which  seldom  runs  through  a  page  without  conveying  some 

♦  Part  of  the  letters  referred  to  had  formerly  been  published  in  the 
English  translation  of  Schindler's  Zr/9  of  Beethoven  by  Moscheles  (a 
work  now  out  of  print),  and  have  lately  been  reprinted  for  private 
circulation  by  permission  of  Mr.  Felix  Moscheles,  the  master  s  sur- 
viving son,  with  the  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  1871. 
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new  facts,  or  at  least  presenting  old  ones  in  entirely  new 
bearings,  is  a  task  which  increases  in  difficulty  in  propor- 
tion as  the  space  for  it  diminishes.  This  being  very 
sensibly  our  case  with  regard  to  the  book  now  before  us, 
we  must  claim  a  margin  for  remarks  in  its  favour  on  many 
points  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  over  at  present. 

A   foundation  for  the   present  work  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Helbig  in  1868  by  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
mural  paintings  of  Campania  ( Wandgemdide  Campaniejis : 
Leipzig ;  with  atlas),  to  which  was  prefixed  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  technical  procedure  of  ancient   painters. 
For  the  volume  now  issued  was  reserved  the  examination 
of  those  paintings    as  works  of  art,   their  position   with 
reference    to    contemporary    Roman    sculpture,    and   the 
relation  of  both  to  Greek  art  as  it  was  practised  in  what  is 
called  the  Macedonian  period,  that  is  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  successors  of  Alexander.     The  first  chapter  is 
occupied  with  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  theory  that 
art  as  practised  in  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  and  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  was  wholly 
devoid  of  creative  power,  being  content  to  reproduce,  with 
trifling  varieties  of  detail,  the  old  types  established  by  the 
Greek  masters.     The  array  of  facts  in  support  of  the  theory 
is  certainly  formidable,  and  the  charge  of  artistic  poverty 
which  they  convey  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  those 
days  the  Roman  national  legends,  with  their  many  new 
situations  and  effects,  stood  in  high  favour,  and  presented 
subjects  which  at  least  Virgil  and  Ovid  deemed  worthy  of 
their  art.     To  say  that  the  artists  then  working  in  Rome 
were  Greeks  by  birth  and  education  is  no  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge,   because,  had  they  possessed  the  creative 
faculty,  they  could  hardly  have  neglected  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  pleasing  their  patrons  by  applying  it  in  this 
direction.     The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  ideal  sculp- 
ture, the  scope  of  it  being  to  show,  by  reference  to  the 
remains  and  records  of  art  in  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  remains  and  records  of  Greek  art  on  the  other,  that 
the  artists  of  Rome  produced  hardly  a  new  ideal  type,  and 
never  one  of  importance.     Even  a  type  at  first  sight  so 
peculiarly  Roman   as  that  of  Aeneas  carry-ing  his  father 
Anchises  on  his  shoulder,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Roman 
art,  is  traced  to  a  Greek  model  as  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Catana  in  Sicily,  on  which  is  represented  the  story  of  the 
Catanian*  brothers,  one  of  whom  turned  back  to  save  his 
father  from  the  burning  stream  of  lava.     It  is  granted  that 
in  producing  types  of  the  barbarian  nations  with  whom  the 
Romans  came    in  contact,  as  for  example  the    type  of 
Germania  which  has  been   recognised  in    the    statue  of 
Thusnelda  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  the  artists 
of  Rome  achieved  considerable  success,  though  here,  too, 
they  had  been  preceded  by  the  school  of  Pergamus,  from 
which  we  still  possess  several  figures  of  Gauls.     The  third 
chapter  turns  on  realistic  sculpture  as  seen  in  portraiture, 
in  the  historical  representations  employed  for  the  decoration 
of  triumphal  arches  and  similar  public  buildings,  and  in 
scenes  from  daily  life.     The  task  here  proposed  is  to  show 
that  in  these  three  directions  the  art  of  Rome  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  phase  of  Greek  art  which  set  in 
during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  and  assumed  very  marked 
features  in  the  times  of  his  successors.     It  was  simply  the 
last  phase  of  Greek  art  prolonged  and  cultivated  in  foreign 
countries.       Hence    the   term    Hellenistic,  which    under 
similar  circumstances  is  applied  to  the  language  of  Greece, 
has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Helbig  to  designate  this  phase 
of  its  art.     Its  unusual  length  of  days  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  constant  occurrence  of  fresh  subjects  for  it  to 
handle.     The  artists  of  previous  stages  had  been  mostly 
confined  to  mythological  subjects,  which  though  abundant 
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had  ceased  to  increase,  and  were  therefore  exhaustible. 
With  regard  to  the  realism  of  portraiture  for  which  Roman 
artists  are  distinguished,  we  can  see  how  completely  they 
were  anticipated  by  turning  to  the  portraits  on  the  coins  of 
Alexander's  successors ;  for  instance,  that  of  Ptolemy  I. 
with  his  toothless  mouth  and  furrowed  face,  the  appearance 
of  which  suggests  that  what  was  true  of  Lysistratos,  a 
brother  of  Lysippos,  that  he  took  plaster  casts  of  the  faces 
of  his  subjects,  was  generally  true  in  the  case  of  other 
sculptors  of  portraits  in  this  period.  To  take  an  example 
from  sculpture  in  the  round,  we  may  compare  the  marble 
portrait  head  from  Priene  in  the  British  Museum  with  the 
most  characteristic  of  Roman  heads.  As  regards  scenes 
from  daily  life,  the  inferior  nature  of  the  work  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  Roman  artists  may 
have  worked  after  Greek  models.  As  to  historical  repre- 
sentations on  the  other  hand,  such  as  those  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  and  the  column  of  Trajan,  it  is  clear  from  a  large  series 
of  monuments  and  records,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
chapter  now  before  us,  first,  that  Greek  art  of  the  Mace- 
donian period,  being  familiar  with  subjects  precisely  of  this 
nature,  was  suited  to  form  an  excellent  precedent  for  Roman 
artists,  and  secondly  that,  to  judge  from  the  scanty  remains 
of  Greek  art  which  we  possess,  it  actually  furnished  the 
Roman  artists  with  several  motives  of  composition.  It  is 
interesting,  further,  to  note  that  the  manner  of  working  so 
as  to  obtain  two  or  more  backgrounds  of  figures  which  is 
characteristic  of  Roman  reliefs  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
grouping  of  figures  in  a  picture,  and  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Republic,  when  Rome  came  first  into  conflict  with  Greece, 
passing  events  of  moment  were  represented  in  Rome  by 
temporary  paintings  which  were  probably  adapted  from 
Greek  models,  and  at  any  rate  were  executed  in  some 
cases  by  Greek  artists. 

This  elaborate  preliminary  inquiry  being  concluded,  the 
argument  takes  up  its  proper  subject,  painting  as  practised 
in  the  ancient  Campania.  What  the  end  of  the  argument 
is  likely  to  be,  may  be  forecast  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  opening  chapter,  in  which  the  scanty  records 
and  taunting  remarks  of  Roman  writers  are  arrayed.  But 
these  writers  judged  of  the  art  of  their  time  from  a  com- 
parison with  what  they  knew  of  the  very  bloom  of  Greek 
art,  and,- even  if  always  qualified  to  judge,  were  certainly 
less  liberal  than  we  are  justified  in  being.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  proved  with  abundance  of  detail,  that  the  painters 
working  in  Italy  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  and 
the  first  century  of  the  Empire  were  as  deficient  in  ima- 
gination and  creative  power  as  were  their  brethren  of  the 
art  of  sculpture.  The  only  faculty  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  distinction  was  that  which  enabled  them  to 
throw  the  freshness  and  reality  of  their  own  times  into  com- 
positions left  ready  to  hand  by  the  Greek  artists  of  the 
Macedonian  period.  But,  then,  the  success  with  which  this 
faculty  was  sometimes  exercised  cannot  be  estimated  with 
too  much  admiration.  Nor,  turning  from  the  subject  itself 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Helbig,  can 
we  praise  too  highly  his  anal)rsis  of  the  ancient  paintings 
which  still  exist,  and  the  immense  erudition  which  he  em- 
ploys to  track  out  the  original  models  of  the  Campanian 
painters  among  the  scattered  reconis  of  Macedonian  art. 
If  in  this  part  of  the  book  one  chapter  is  likely  to  awaken 
more  interest  than  another  in  this  country,  where  scholarship 
has  many  and  ancient  art  few  devotees,  it  will  probably  be 
that  one  in  which  the  relation  between  the  Roman  poets 
and  their  Alexandrian  predecessors  is  discussed  very  sug- 
gestively, if  not  so  fully  as  might  be  desired.  Similarly 
adapted  to  scholarly  appreciation  is  the  comparison  between 
the  Greek  idyllic  poetry  and  the  landscape  painting  of 


Campania.  But  perliaps  the  vividness  of  his  style  is  nowhere 
more  attractive,  nor  incisive  remarks  more  abundant,  than 
where  (xvii)  he  describes  the  changed  social  and  other  cir- 
cumstances under  which  art  was  practised  in  the  Hellenistic 
period,  as  compared  with  the  former  age  of  idealism.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  had  opened  to  the  Greek  gaze  the 
East  gorgeous  in  its  personal  attire  and  equipments,  and 
unlimited  in  its  resources  for  the  encouragement  of  personal 
vanity.  Alexander  appeared  in  Asiatic  costume,  and  what 
became  the  monarch  was  shortly  found  becoming  to  the 
subject  The  opulence  and  taste  for  tinted  luxury  of  the 
times  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  artists,  and  most  of  all 
the  painters,  to  produce  works  conspicuous  for  Oriental 
picturesqueness  and  wealth  of  colour.  In  this  spirit  even 
Apelles  painted  the  procession  of  the  Megabyzos  at  Ephesus, 
with  his  troops  of  eunuchs  and  Asiatic  priestesses. 

Alexander  S.  Murray. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 

We  re^et  that  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Badger  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  Frederick  Ayrton's  caligraphs  in  our  last,  some  expres- 
sions have  been  inadvertently  printed,  which  it  was  not  Mr. 
Badger*  s  intention  to  insert  in  his  communication,  if  it  was  to 
be  published  in  an  epistolary  form.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  and  second  paragraphs  words  occur  which  convey  the 
impression  that  the  writer  was  only  cognisant  of  the  decision 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  through  a  report  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  he  had  used  some  trouble  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  will.  To  those  who  know  Mr.  Badger's 
relation  to  this  matter  both  these  expressions  will  appear 
inappropriate,  and  calculated  to  impugn  Mr.  Badger^s  good 
faith.  The  fact  is  that  the  fault  was  entirely  our  own.  Mr. 
Badger's  communication  was  set  up  in  type  as  an  unsigned 
note ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  it  contained  not  only  facts, 
but  opinions  for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  editor  could  not 
make  himself  responsible,  it  became  at  once  apparent  that  the 
communication,  if  it  was  to  appear  at  all,  must  be  signed.  In 
the  hurry  of  going  to  press,  it  was  impossible  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Badger  himself :  and  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Badger's,  to  sanction  in  his  behalf  the  addition 
of  his  signature.  As  the  alternative  was  the  suppression  of  the 
communication  altogether,  this  gentleman,  acting,  as  he  sup- 
posed, according  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Badger,  authorized  the 
signature ;  and  Mr.  Badger's  subsequent  request  that  the 
communication  should  not  be  published  at  all,  arrived  too  late 
at  the  office  for  it  to  be  possible  to  comply  with  it.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  expressions  which  are  manifestly  absurd  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Ayrton's  executor,  but  which  would  have  been 
flagrant  misrepresentations  of  fact  if  made  by  the  editor  him- 
self, were  allowed  to  stand.  We  repeat  that  we  regret  that  Mr. 
Badger  should  have  been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  this 
mistake,  for  which  we  take  the  entire  responsibility. 


A  valuable  report  on  Pettenkofer's  process  for  the  restoration 
of  oil  paintings  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Industrial 
Society  of  Mulhouse  by  F.  Goppelsraeder.  He  points  out  that 
no  colours,  however  stable,  can  retain  their  brilliancy  unless 
the  oil  with  which  they  are  mixed  retains  its  optical  properties. 
Good  linseed  oil  contains  80  per  cent,  of  the  oil  which  chemists 
call  Itnolein.  This  substance  when  exposed  to  the  air  takes 
up  oxygen,  increasing  thereby  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  per 
cent.,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  solid.  This  is  the  change 
called  "  drying."  Molecular  changes  occur  after  a  time  in  this 
dry  oil,  by  which  it  is  disintegrated  and  its  transparency  lost 
In  Pettenkofer's  process  the  vapour  of  strong  alcohol  acts  on 
the  altered  oil  and  restores  it  to  its  original  state.  The  picture 
is  inverted  on  a  box  containing  flannel  soaked  with  alcohol. 
Pettenkofer  also  uses  balsam  of  copaiba,  which  can  often  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  back  of  a  picture. 


The  new  Science  Schools  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  bridge 
which  connects  them  with  the  Art  Schools,  have  been  decorated 
in  Sgraffito  work  by  the  students,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Moody.    The  process  was  described  by  Mr.  Alan  Cole  in 
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a  paper  read  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  coloured  plaster  has 
been  too  little  cultivated  by  architects. 

Three  important  bas-reliefs,  recently  discovered  at  Salonica, 
are  about  to  be  added  to  the  Imperial  Museum  of  St.  Ir^ne 
(Turkey).  They  formed  originally  part  of  the  portico  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  were  found  near  the  ancient  via  Ignatia.  The 
first  represents  a  mounted  warrior,  said  to  be  Meleager,  chasing 
a  boar.  The  second  shows  the  boar,  and  also  a  serpent  coiled 
round  a  tree.  The  third  consists  of  two  hunters,  followers  of 
Meleager.  They  have  tunics  and  short  swords,  and  advance 
as  though  seeking  an  enemy. 

The  October  number  of  the  Gazette  des Beaux- Arts  begins 
with  a  long  and  profusely  illustrated  article  by  Albert  Jacque- 
mait  on  the  Chinese  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Palais  de 
r Industrie.  The  collection  was  brought  together  by  M. 
Henri  Cemuschi  during  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  Japan,  China, 
and  Mongolia.  Many  of  the  articles  exhibited  possess  great 
beauty  and  interest.  Alfred  Darcel  concludes  his  notice  of  the 
Tours  Exhibition,  and  Ch.  Tardieu  contributes  a  second  portion 
of  his  valuable  critical  account  of  Mr.  John  M.  Wilson's  col- 
lection. Another  article  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition  by  Rend 
Menard  deals  with  the  schools  of  England,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark.  There  are  also  interesting  articles  on  "Aphro- 
dite,*' on  "  Philip  Wouwerman,"  and  on  Mediaeval  coins. 


Since  Dallaway's  very  imperfect  descriptions  in  his  A  necdotes 
of  the  Arts  in  England^  1800,  we  have  had  no  connected 
account  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture  existing  in  the 
private  collections  of  this  country,  except  such  accounts  as  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time  by  German  archaeologists,  in 
particular  those  of  Conze,  Michaelis,  and  Hiibner  in  the 
Archaeologiscke  Zeitung  of  Berlin.  Even  critical  remarks  on 
individual  collections  such  as  Newton's  Notes  on  the  Sculp- 
tures in  Wilton  House  are  next  to  unknown  in  our  literature. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  want  of  native  interest  in  these  matters 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  summer  all  the  accessible  col- 
lections— and  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  that  is 
nearly  all — have  been  carefully  examined  by  Professors 
Michaelis  of  Strassburg  and  Matz  of  Halle.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  former  was  to  m>te  and  obtain  photographs  or 
drawings  of  all  Greek  sepulchral  reliefs  for  publication  in 
the  work  with  which  he  and  Prof.  Conze  are  charged  by  the 
Academy  of  Vienna.  The  object  of  Prof.  Matz  was  to  obtain 
drawings  of  all  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  for  an  exhaustive 
work  on  that  subject,  on  which  he  has  been  for  some  time 
employed  at  the  instance  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Rome.  Both  have  however  made  notes  of  the  other  sculptures 
which  they  found,  and  while  Prof.  Matz  has  already  com- 
municated some  of  his  observations  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Archaeologische  Zeitungy  Prof.  Michaelis  reserves  his  notes 
for  a  report  which  will  be  made  at  some  length  to  the  Academy 
of  Vienna. 


A  new  Bourse*  built  after  the  plans  of  M.  Ldon  Suys,  will  be 
opeaed  in  Brussels  in  December. 

We  learn  from  the  Moniteur  des  Arts  that  a  new  gallery  of 
sculpture  will  shortly  be  opened  in  the  Louvre. 

The  well-known   engraver,  Leopold  Flamenjg,  is  now  in 
Holland,  engraving  Rembrandt's  celebrated  "  Night  Watch." 


An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Winterhalter  is  being  arranged 
in  Basle. 


A  cast  from  the  sculptured  metope  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
representing  Helios  in  his  chariot,  has  just  arrived  in  the  British 
Museum. 


New  Publications. 


FfiE,  M.    A.     Etudes  sur  Tancien  theatre  es^agnol:    Les  trois  Cid 

(Guillen  de  Castro,  Comeille,  Diamante),  Hormis  le  roi  penionne  ; 

Ce  que*  sent  les  femmes  ;  Fragments  de  la  Celestina.     Paris  :  Firmin 
Didot. 
Hamerton,   p.   G.      Thoughts  about  Art.      New  edition,  revised. 

Macmillan. 
Hehle.      Der    schwablsche    Humanist   Jakob    Locher    Philomusus 

(1471-1528).  cine  kultur-  und  literarhistor.  Skizze.   I  Thl.  In  Conun. 

Tubingen:  Fues. 
KiNGSLEY,  C.     Prose  Idylls,  new  and  old.     Macmillan. 
Liechtenstein,  Princess  M.     Holland  House.    Macmillan. 
Lou  ANDRE,  C.  Chefs  d'oeuvre  des  Conteurs  fran9ais  avantLa  Fontaine, 

1 050- 1 650.    Paris:  Charpentier. 
LiJBKE,  W.     Vorschule  zum  Studium  der  kirchlichen  Kunst.    6  Aufl. 

Leipzig :  Seemann. 
LuDWiG,  O.      Nachlassschriften.      Hrsg.  v.   M.   Heydrich.     i    Bd. 

Skizzen  u.  Fragmente.     Leipzig :  Cnobloch. 
Meyer  v.  Kronau,  G.    Die  Sage  von  der  Befreiung  der  Waldstattc. 

Basel:  Schweighauser. 
Pfnor,  .R.    Le  Mobilier  de  la  couronne  ct  des  grandes  collections 

publiques  et  particuli^res  du  xiii*  au  xix«  sieclc.    Livr.  4,  5.    Paris : 

Juliot. 
Preger,  W.    Dantes  Matelda.    Ein  akadem.   Vortrag.    Munchen: 

Franz. 
Rahn,  J.  R.     Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kunste  in  der  Schweiz.   I  Bd. 

I  Abth.    Zurich :  Staub. 
Roxburgh  Ballads.     Edited  by  C.  Hindley.    Reeves  and  Turner. 
The  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  Crowne.   Vol.  i.  Sothcran. 
Vincentiis,  G.  de.    Gulist&n :  ossia  il  Roseto  dello  Scetch  Sa'di  da 

Sctraz.    (Prima  versione  italiana.)    Napoli:  Detken  e  Rocholl. 
Vitu,  A.  .La  Chronique  de  Louis  XL,  faussement  attribu^  k  Jean 

de  Troyes,  restituee  k  son  v^itablc  auteur.     Paris :  Lib.  des  Biblio- 
philes. 
Waring,  J.  B.    My  artistic  life.     Triibner. 
WiLLSHiRE,  W.  N.    An  introduction  to  the  study  and  collection  of 

ancient  prints.    Ellis  and  White. 
Woltmann,  a.     Holbein  und  seine  Zeit.     2.  umgcarb.  Aufl.     I  Bd. 

Des  Kiinstlers  Familie,  Leben,  und  SchaiTen.    Leipzig :  Seemann. 


Du  Cerceau,  J.  A.  Les  plus  excellents  bastiments  de  France.  Sous 
la  direction  de  M.  H.  Destailleur,  architecte  du  gouvernement. 
Nouvelle  fcdition.    T.  i  et  2.     Paris  :  A.  Levy. 


Theology. 

Hiettolre  des  orlglnes  du  chriBtlanlsme.    Livre  iv.,  L'Antechrist. 
Par  Ernest  Renan.     Paris :  L^vy.     1873. 

The  present  volume  begins  with  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  During  this 
period  Christ  was  glorified  in  the  death,  as  in  the  life,  of  his 
greatest  servants.  The  opposite  of  Christ  seemed  to  come 
to  a  kind  of  glory  in  the  career  and  even  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  Nero.  For  as  prophecy  shaped  itself  more  definitely 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  imagined  that  evil,  in  order  to 
its  defeat  by  the  only  power  which  could  defeat  it,  must 
reach  its  full  historical  realization  in  an  inverted  image  of 
Christ.  The  name  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  but 
not  the  thing.  At  least  it  is  the  leading  thought  of  the 
present  volume  that  Nero  was  invested  with  this  character  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  survived  his  persecution,  nay  was  in 
fact  to  Christianity  a  sort  of  second  founder  by  antagonism. 

The  idea  is  worked  out  with  not  less  on  the  whole  than 
the  author^s  well-known  power,  but  with  an  appearance 
sometimes  of  want  of  finish,  due  perhaps  to  the  miscellaneous 
quality  of  the  matter.  In  fact  the  book  has  not  the  unity 
of  its  title  :  but  a  sort  of  kernel  is  formed  by  ch.  vi.-ix., 
xiii.-xviL,  which  deal  with  Nero,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  and  are  inspired  by  the  thought  of  the 
antagonism  between  Christ  and  Antichrist,  above  all  by  the 
recollection  of  the  great  persccurion  of  64. 

There  are  not  many  writers  in  whom  it  would  be  judicious, 
but  M.  Renan  is  doubtless  right  in  describing  these  horrors 
with  little  reserve  (ch.  vii.).  The  most  forcible  pages  per- 
haps in  the  volume  are  those  which  insist  on  their  immense 
historical  importance  in  establishing  the  enthusiastic  tradi- 
tion of  passive  resistance ;  Nero  being  finally  presented  as 
the  not  absolutely  unconscious  creator  of  the  aesthetic  ideal 
of  Christian  womanhood*  The  strictly  literary  critic  would 
have  several  things  to  say  of  this  passage.     But  in  this  place 
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it  is  necessary  to  avoid  even  the  historical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  persecution,  which  are  raised  by  M.  Renan's 
use  of  his  authorities  :  as  well  as  the  rich  archaeological 
illustration,  which  is  to  this  vokime  what  scenery  and  topo- 
graphy were  to  the  others. 

The  Christians  who  survived  the  crisis,  or  an  important 
number  of  them,   escaped  from   Rome.      This  has  been 
inferred  by  others  from  the  mention  of  Italians  apparently 
out  of  Italy  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  24) :  M. 
Renan  decides  that  they  went  to  Ephesus  (p.  206).     Anti- 
christ accompanies  them  eastwards  in  more  than  one  form, 
and  at  any  rate  in  a  state  of  feeling  and  imagination  de- 
scribed (p.  202)  in  language  which  reminds  one  of  what  we 
have  read  about  the   Parisian  mind  after  the  late  siege. 
The  evidence  is  the  Apocalypse  four  years  later ;  and  St 
John  is  inferred  to  have  been  of  the  number.     Meanwhile 
Barnabas,  who  is  also  of  the  number,  collects,  confirms,  and 
reconciles  the  church  of  Rome  by  means  of  what  has  since 
been  called  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (pp.  210  fF.).     M. 
Renan,  like  some  other  critics,  thinks  the  notices  of  per- 
secution in  this  epistle  apply  naturally  to  Nero's  at  Rome, 
although,  unlike  other  critics,  he  has  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  interpretation  by  his  sensational  diagnosis  of 
the  writer's  mental  atmosphere.     It  may  be  asked  how  the 
supposed  circumstances  agree  with  the  scholastic  disputa- 
tion which  forms  the  vehicle  if  not  the  substance  of  so  much 
earnest  pleading  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  epistie.     But 
these   things  are  not  what  M.    Renan  finds   there.     He 
recognises  no  effort  to  produce  theoretical  conviction,  still 
less  any  apprehension  of  a  relapse  into  Judaism ;    the 
doctrinal  reasoning  is  refined  into  a  sort  of  effusive  doxology 
over  the  happy  extinction  of  worn-out  controversy.     This, 
remember,  in  65  or  66 ;  for  here  again  the  interpretation  is 
not  so  strange  as  its  adjustment  to  given  or  assumed  con- 
ditions.    In  the  matter  of  this  reasoning,  what  most  strikes 
M.  Renan  is  its  Pauline  indifference  to  Christ's  earthly  life 
(pp.  221  f. ;  comp.  p.  60,  perhaps  an  indirect  reply  to  Dr. 
Keim's  remarkable  chapter  on  the  gospel  according  to  Paul): 
he  is  less  interested  in  the  differences  between  "  Barnabas  " 
and  St.  Paul  (which  no  doubt  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate)  than 
in  their  common  distance  from  "  the  precepts  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth."     Yet  one  misses  more  in  him  than  in  more 
professional  expositors  all  impression  of  those  touches  of 
human  sympathy  and  of   capacity  for    temptation  which 
would  alone  make  this  epistle  unique  in  the  New  Testament 
The  most  permanent  value  of  the  epistle  he  finds  in  the 
elimination  of  sacrifice  from  religion ;  by  which  it  carried 
on,  he  says,  the  work  begun  by  Isaiah.     Here  however  the 
writer  casts  much  of  his  bread  on  the  waters,  as  M.  Renan 
seems  to  admit  in  the  last  lines  of  this  tenth  chapter ;  and 
his  chief  services  to  his  generation  are  his  exhortations  to 
endurance,  his  rigorous  judgment  on  the  lapsed,  and  above 
all  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
memory  of  the  departed.     M.  Renan  adds  to  unite,  and 
makes  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consolidate  a  reconcilia- 
tion which  has  been  effected  by  the  persecutor. 

If  we  omit  the  grotesque  tragedy  of  Nero's  death  (ch. 
xiii.).  Antichrist  next  appears,  where  he  would  first  be 
looked  for,  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  minutely  but  not 
very  formally  expounded  (ch.  xv.-xvii.) ;  with  great  artistic 
effect,  and  with  more  sympathy  than  would  be  expected  by 
a  reader  who  lighted  first  on  the  general  observations  at 
the  end  (pp.  473-4S0).  What  is  there  said  about  the  Jewish 
exclusiveness  of  the  book  is-  serious  criticism ;  though  one 
would  have  expected  that  some  room  would  have  been 
made  for  the  ascetic  element,  whatever  its  relation  to 
Judaism.  So  is  the  comparison  with  the  Gospels;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  remark,  if  less  happily  phrased  than 


usual,  about  the  relation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  religious  art 
and  the  sacrifice  of  grace  to  gorgeousness.    But  the  theology 
is  not  treated  with  justice.     There  is  a  time  certainly  for 
weighing  coolly  even  such   words  as  those  about  wiping 
away  tears ;  but  M.  Renan  appears  to  class  them  with  the 
description  of  the    city  and  its  precious  materials.     The 
passage  will  be  read  however  with  respectful  interest  for  the 
sake  of  M.  Renan's  own  theological  confession.  The  vision, 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  is  a  vision  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Tennyson's    Fision  of  judgment  is  a  vision.      The 
interpretations,  which  are  not  discussed  except  in  despe- 
rately doubtfiil  cases,  but  are  assumed  and  applied  in  course 
of  description,  are  mainly  those  of  the  usual  Nero  solution ; 
the  key  of  the  whole  being  that  popular  expectation  of 
Nero's  return  *  which  would  no  doubt  occupy  a  far  larger 
space  in  our  historical  imaginations,  if  we  had  Tacitiis's 
account  of  its  consequences,  including  what  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Historiae  shows  he  considered  one  of  the  capital 
events  of  the  Flavian  generation.     Of  course  the  "  number 
of  the  name"  (xiii.  17  f.)  is  the  numerical  value  of  ^iptav 
Kaiffap  in  a  Semitic  alphabet  for  the  usual  reading  666,  or 
of  Nero  Caesar  for  the  variant  616.    As  this  double  coin- 
cidence gives,  not  a  more  or  less  appropriate  epithet  of  a 
more  or  less  determinate  object,  but  the  proper  name  of  the 
man  otherwise  indicated,   as  shown  on  his  coins  in  the 
province  in  which  the  book  appeared  (p.  417),  it  is  quite 
right  for  a  critic,  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  any  hypo- 
thesis of  supernatural  prediction,  to  pass  in  silence  the  very 
existence  of  innumerable  competing  interpretations.     The 
only  shade  of  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  ^  after  the  J5  which 
stands  for  the  K  or  C.     M.  Renan  accepts  the  explanation 
that  this   not    in    itself   surprising  scriptio    defecth'a  was 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  talismanic-sounding  number  it 
gives :  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  case 
exactly  in  point  earlier  than  the  third  century.     With  a  more 
analytical  treatment  than  M.  Renan's  it  would  be  remarked 
that  to  make  Nero  the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  book  does 
not  fix  its  date  to  the  year  after  his  death.     What  does  fix 
the  date  is,  besides  the  proximity  of  the  persecution  before 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  after,  the  symbol  of  the  seven 
heads  (xvii.  10  f.).  On  this  it  has  been  asked,  Where  are  we  to 
begin  ?    Which  way  are  we  to  count  ?    How  many  are  we 
to  leave  out?    According  to  the  solution    substantially 
adopted  by  M.  Renan  the  answer  is.  Begin  at  the  beginning, 
count  in  the  only  direction  then  possible,  and  leave  out 
none.     However  there  is  a  question  whether  the  beginning 
is  at  Julius  as  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  or 
at  Augustus  as  in  the  loth.     And  here  M.  Renan  surely 
confuses  what  on  his  principles  is  a  plain  matter ;  thereby 
somewhat  spoiling  what  he  has  done  towards  popularizing 
the  common-sense  exegesis  which  gives  us  history  instead  of 
riddles.     Julius  is  the  first  of  the  Caesars,  but  Augustus  is 
the  first  of  the  Augusti  or  lefiaffroi;  and  M.  Renan  accepts 
2e^a<rTo»  as  the  name  of  blasphemy  (p.  413,  Apoc.  xiii.  i, 
comp.  aipaafia^  2  Thess.  ii.  4) :  yet  he  insists  on  beginning 
with  Julius  (pp.  407,  432).     So  Nero  becomes  sixth  and 
would  naturdly  be  the  one  who  comes  after  the  five  and 
now  is;  and  accordingly  some  who  have  begun  with  Julius 
have  consistently  dated  the  book  under  Nero.     But   M. 

♦  Not  from  the  dead,  according  to  M.  Renan  (pp.  317  ff.,  351),  as  the 
theory  is  sometimes  stated,  e^ecially  by  those  who  wish  to  discredit 
it,  but  also  by  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  who  with  Dr.  Volkmar  supposes  the 
pagan  Nero- legend  derived  from  the  Christian.  Z.  /.  wiss,  T/tetfl, 
1869,  iv.  424  f.,  436,  445.  .  The  Apocalypse  seems  to  avoid  saying 
what  is  become  of  Anticnrist.  See  xiii.  3,  12,  14,  xvii.  8,  11  ;  and 
even  10;  for  iTeo-av,  in  which  some  find  a  difficulty,  may  have  been 
chosen  in  order  to  include  Nero's  case  along  with  that  of  the  unques- 
tionably deceased  emperors : — ^not  indeed  according  to  M.  Renan's  view 
of  the  seven  heads,  but  according  to  the  more  uscud  one. 
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Renan,  who  like  other  people  makes  Galba  the  one^  sup- 
poses Nero  passed  over  at  his  historical  place,  and  his  return 
predicted  in  the  other  who  is  not  yet  come.  This  seems  to 
torture  V.  10  f.  sadly;  the  motive  being  no  doubt  the  sup- 
posed advantage,  not  of  beginning  with  Julius,  but  of 
limiting  the  predictive  part  of  the  prophecy  to  Aiitichrist, 
and  ignoring  any  real  successor  of  Galba's.  But  it  is  clearly 
Tacitus's  view  that  to  provide  Galba  with,  a  successor  was, 
for  some  time  before  it  was  done,  the  business  of  policy, 
conspiracy,  and  gossip  {Hist  ii.  12  ffi,  23);  and  the  writer 
to  the  seven  churches  was  not  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind 
between  Vitellius,  Otho,  and  Piso  Licinianus.  To  suppose 
the  succession  already  in  prospect  would  fix  still  more 
firmly  M.  Renan's  date  of  January,  69  (pp.  352,  355,  436-9, 
487  f.).  Of  Harmagedon  (xvi.  16)  M.  Renan  despairs 
(p.  428),  disdaining  the  modem  refuge  of  vagueness.  He 
professes  as  critic  (p.  422)  to  despair  of  the  False  Prophet 
(xiii.  II  ff.,  xvi.  13,  xix.  20,  xx.  10),  but  is  more  confident  as 
historian,  informing  us  (p.  353)  of  an  ardent  partisan 
who  by  various  means,  including  miracles,  obliged  people 
to  recognise  either  the  sham  Nero  or  the  imaginary  one. 

Dr.  Volkmar's  solution  of  this  last  vexed  question  is 
barely  alluded  to  (p.  420):  but,  as  readers  of  5.  Pout  know, 
M.  Renan  accepts  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  the  heretics  denounced  to  the  seven  churches,  or 
rather  to  five  of  them ;  and  no  one  would  look  in  this 
volume  for  further  facts  in  support  of  his  view  of  St.  Paul's 
relation  to  the  other  apostles.  But  the  volume  throws  light 
on  the  line  of  thought  which  has  determined  his  judgment. 
M.  Renan  has  an  inclination  to  admit  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  epistles  and  the  like,  apparently  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  readiness  to  deal  freely  with  narrative  testi- 
mony. To  a  man  who  thinks  the  Apocalypse  apostolic  and 
the  epistle  of  James  and  the  first  of  Peter  genuine,  while 
he  is  always  ready  to  treat  particular  statements  in  the  Acts 
as  coloured  by  the  writer's  general  views  or  intentions,  a 
theory  like  M.  Renan*s,  which  detaches  St  Peter  from  the 
other  "pillars,"  must  appear  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  facts. 
This  intermediate  position  is  not  exactly  inconsistent ;  but 
perhaps  it  has  less  solidity  than  either  of  the  extreme  ones  : 
nor  would  it  be  the  only  case  in  which  M.  Renan  adopts  a 
powerfully  supported  theory  with  modifications  which 
endanger  its  stability.  Thus  ch.  iv.,  "  Demifere  activity  de 
Paul,"  is  a  suicidally  forcible  statement  of  the  theory  which 
traces  the  theology  of  the  later  epistles  to  the  circumstances 
of  St.  Paul's  life  at  Rome.  There  is  little  attempt  to 
attenuate  the  transformation ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that 
Baur's  century  of  evolution  is  squeezed  into  four  or  five 
cataclysmic  years ;  thanks,  pardy  to  the  "  efiect  of  imprison- 
ment on  powerful  minds,"  partly  perhaps  to  external  forces 
at  Rome  (pp.  24,  74  f.) :  yet  a  parallel  movement,  we  are 
significantly  told,  went  on  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  84).  St  Paul's 
capacity  for  conversion  suggests  some  curious  meditations 
on  his  conceivable  mental  course  after  we  lose  sight  of  him 
(pp.  loi  flf.,  200 ;  comp.  76  and  S.  Paul  373).  His  fate  is 
left  very  doubtful :  but  here  and  with  St  Peter  M.  Renan 
loves  to  indulge  tradition  just  enough  to  justify  enlightened 
pilgrims  in  meditating  on  possibilities  over  every  consecrated 
site.  That  St  Peter  was  at  Rome  M.  Renan  is  pretty 
certain,  mcwre  than  that  St.  John  was  at  Ephesus.  The  dis- 
cussion (pp.  554,  29,  187)  is  remarkable  for  emplo3nng  Dr. 
Lipsius's  analysis  of  the  Ebionite  legend  to  support  the 
theory  that  this  is  founded  on  fact.  Dr.  Lipsius,  indeed, 
might  draw  this  inference,  if  he  was  so  minded,  because  he 
traces  the  legend  high  up  and  makes  it  point  to  Rome 
firom  the  first*    But  then  (and  this  is  what  weakens  the 

*  Petrussage,  especially  pp.  16  fT.,  81-84. 


argument  in  M.  Renan's  hands)  what  it  says  of  St  Peter  it 
says  of  Simon  Magus.  This  is  as  it  should  be  if  Simon  is 
scarcely  anything  but  a  caricature  of  St  Paul,  who  was  cer- 
tainly at  Rome.  M.  Renan  however  regards  Simon  as  an 
independent  historical  character,  who,  though  his  name 
came  to  be  imposed  on  St.  Paul,  may  really  have  been  at 
Rome  among  other  adventurers  (p.  28) :  may  have  been,  for 
M.  Renan,  reversing  the  famous  epigram,  is  very  doubtful 
of  Simon  while  pretty  sure  of  Peter.  Surely,  if  the  legend 
took  such  liberties  with  the  identity  of  the  one  champion, 
it  is  poor  evidence  for  the  movements  of  the  other.  The 
first  epistle  of  Peter  is  the  subject  of  some  very  beautiful 
pages  (ch.  v.),  and  the  chapter  on  St  James  (ch.  iii.)  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  author's  power  of  illustration.  It  is  one  of 
several  on  Jewish  affairs,  which  have  more  novelty  about 
them  than  most  of  the  rest :  but  they  are  less  connected 
with  Antichrist  or  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  Some- 
thing must  be  omitted  ;  and  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  literary  dates,  authorships,  and  the  like. 

The  only  problem  of  the  kind  which  is  closely  discussed 
is  that  of  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  lately 
entered  a  new  phase.  Formerly  the  criticism  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  a  good  deal  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  fourth 
gospel  Assuming  that  they  cannot  both  have  been  written 
by  the  same  hand,  those  who  said  the  gospel  was  apostolic 
were  logically  obliged  to  deny  this  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
those  who  denied  it  of  the  gospel  were  illogically  tempted 
to  afifirm  it  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
die  century  it  has  occasionally  been  asked,  and  six  years 
ago  it  fairly  became  an  open  question,  whether  St  John  can 
have  written  either  of  them ;  whether  indeed  he  was  ever 
near  Ephesus  at  all.  M.  Renan's  is  perhaps  the  first 
important  work  which  has  approached  this  question  in  the 
interest  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  attribute  the  book  to  the  apostle  (or  rather  to 
a  disciple  writing  under  his  approval — p.  xli.)  unaffected 
by  the  old  bias.  His  remarks  (pp.  557  ff.,  xxi.  ff.,  207)  are  a 
good  instance  of  the  intellectual  candour  which  admits  the 
gravity  of  an  objection  which  it  is  not  prepared  to  dispose 
of.  Here  the  objections  are  chiefly  arguments  from 
silence,*  which  have  been  met  (Z/.  wiss,  Th.  1872,  iii. 
382)  by  supposing  two  partisan  traditions,  one  systemati- 
cally ignoring  St  John,  the  other  St  Paul :  but  M.  Renan 
does  not  avail  himself  of  this  explanation.  In  dealing  how- 
ever with  the  much  discussed  fragment  (Eus.  H,  £.  iii.  39) 
in  which  Papias  describes  his  way  of  investigating  tradition, 
he  cuts  the  knot  in  two  places.  To  meet  the  diflficulty  of 
St  John's  being  mentioned  only  among  other  aposdes  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  "  Asia,"  and  that  low  down  in  the 
list,  he  proposes  (app.,p.  562)  to  leave  out  St  John's  name. 
Elsewhere  (pref.,  p.  xxiv)  he  would  insert  /laOijrwv  before 

^aOtjrai  in  the  clause  «  re  'ApiOTrnv  Kol  6  irpeapVTepo^  *ltcavv7f^ 

oi  rod  Kvptov  fiaOffral  Xtf^fovaiv,  to  save  the  apostle  from  being 
si^)erseded  by  the  elder.  The  former  emendation  is  justified 
in  terms  which  make  the  elder  identical  with  the  apostle ; 
and  the  latter  must  be  intended  to  supersede  it,  for  M. 
Renan  leans  strongly  towards  making  him  approximately 
contemporary  with  Papias  (comp.  p.  345.)  Yet,  assuming 
that  contemporaneity  is  what  the  present  tense  X^r^ovmif 


*  In  this  connexion  is  not  some  attention  due  to  the  fragment  from 
one  Pionius  containing  part  of  a  life  of  Polycarp,  worked  up  by  Halloix 
(Jllusirium  Fccksiae  orientalis  scriptorum  vitae  et  d&cunuttta.  Vita  S, 
Polycarpi\  -who  gives  a  few  extracts  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
translated  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  Jan.  26?  Some  of  it  must  have 
done  duty  in  a  S3rmeon  metaplirastes  used  by  Valois  (comp.  Eus.  H,E, 
V.  24,  note  6,  with  Halloix,  viii.  note  k.)  It  begins  with  St. 
Paul,  and  brings  Polycarp  to  grey  hairs  and  the  episcopate  without 
mentioning  St.  John, 
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indicates,  still,  since  Papias  gets  at  his  authorities  only 

through  persons  who   have    frequented  them  (e/ 

7rapfjKo\ov$fiKiv9  TC9,  curiously  analogous  to  the  Successors 
of  the  Companions  of  Mohammed),  strict  contemporaneity 
is  so  irrelevant  that  a  very  loose  approximation  will  do. 
The  elder  might  therefore  be  sufficiently  contemporary  with 
Papias,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  as  well :  we  have  only  to 
make  him  live  on  as  long  as  the  apostle  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  done.  However  it  is  further  argued  that  at  any 
rate  he  cannot  be  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  else  we  should 
read  of  such  an  important  person  in  the  N.T.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  M.  Renan  joins  issue,  not  with  those  who  after 
Dr.  Keim  consider  the  Apocalypse  to  be  by  a  John  distinct 
from  the  aposde,  but  with  Professor  Scholten,  who  regards 
it  as  claiming  to  be  nearly  what  M.  Renan  regards  it  as 
being,  another  person's  report  of  things  the  apostle  is  sup- 
posed to  see ; — a  nicety,  by  the  way,  which  M.  Renan  omits 
to  recognise.  The  greater  part  of  the  appendix  is  devoted 
to  showing  the  special  inconveniences  of  this  form  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  to  meeting  certain  minor  assaults.  On  the 
whole  he  decides  that  the  testimony  of  Polycrates  (Eus. 
If.  jB.  iii.  31)  and  Irenaeus  outweigh  all  objections  to  St 
John's  presence  in  Asia ;  and  that  the  authorship  follows, 
chiefly  because  there  can  have  been  no  one  else  who  could 
take  the  same  tone  to  the  seven  chiurches.  It  is  curious 
that  he  makes  no  application  of  his  own  remark  (p.  459) 
that  Irenaeus's  ignorance  of  the  secrets  of  the  Apocalypse 
goes  far  to  damage  his  testimony  to  Ephesian  traditions. 

The  other  questions  of  literary  history  are  very  lightly 
treated.  Some  space  is  devoted  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (pp.  xiii-xxi,  211,  217,  219  f.,  S.  Paul  lii-lxi); 
but  we  do  not  even  get  a  word  of  the  promised  discussion 
{S,  Paul,  p.  Ixi)  of  the  passages  understood  to  imply  that 
the  epistle  was  written  while  the  temple  and  its  ritual  sub- 
sisted. The  argument  for  the  address  to  Rome  perhaps 
only  requires  concentration  to  be  effective;  that  for 
Barnabas's  authorship  comes  to  this,  that  he  is  second-best 
in  each  line  of  competition.  On  the  whole  the  motives  of 
M.  Renan's  decision  are  less  to  be  sought  in  formal  argu- 
ment than  in  the  ease  with  which  the  hypothesis  is  supposed 
to  fit  into  "an  organically  conceived  narrative."  This  is 
still  more  true  of  the  epistles  of  James  and  Peter  (the  ist), 
with  respect  to  which  the  test  is  expressly  invoked  (p.  xi). 
They  are  pronounced  genuine,  and  approximately  dated  by 
subtracting  one  from  the  year  of  martyrdom.  St.  Paul's 
episdes  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  volume.  However 
there  is  a  curious  oversight  which  lets  us  see  that  the  circular 
theory  of  the  epistie  to  the  Ephesians  does  not  harmonize 
after  all  with  M.  Renan's  "  literary  experience."  If  the 
reader  examines  p.  ^6, 1  think  he  will  decide  that  it  is  felt 
indispensable  to  read  birep  vfi&v  in  Col.  i.  7  "  with  the  Sinai 
MS.,"  which  unluckily  reads  7jfiG>v,  M.  Renan  is  elsewhere 
at  issue  with  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  citing  this  MS.:  see  pp.  ix 
(i  Pet  V.  i),  383  (Apoc-  V.  9),  411  (xiii.  i,  fault  of  T.'s  last 
ed.  ?),  444  (xix.  1 2,  palaeographers'  guesswork). 

These  genuinenesses  are  often  of  the  secondary  sort; 
much  of  the  work  being  thrown  on  those  "  secretaries  "  who. 
Dr.  Keim  says,  have  never  been  fortunate  in  N.  T. 
criticism.  One  object  is  to  account  for  appearances  of 
borrowing ;  only  it  is  wonderful  sometimes  that  the  results 
of  such  secondary  work  should  have  won  so  much  of  the 
world's  attention.  Imagine  Coleridge  commenting  Leighton 
on  St  Peter's  secretary  excerpting  St  Paul's  secretary,  who 
excerpts  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (pp.  vii  f.).  The 
indebtedness  is  often  a  fact  independent  of- any  theory  to 
account  for  it :  but  to  throw  it  on  the  secretary  is  to  throw 
it  on  poverty  of  ideas  (pp.  1 1 2  ff.);  whereas  if  the  epistles  are 
spread  over  a  longer  space  of  time  the  common  phrases 


become  more  like  what  they  are  now,  language  hallowed 
by  many  memories. 

This  fourth  volume  has  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the 
period  which  in  M.  Renan's  opinion  closed  the  first  great 
conflict  among  Christians,  and  details  the  outward  events 
which  he  believes  to  have  done  more  for  this  result  than 
any  efforts  at  mediation.  Antichrist  in  fact  reconciled  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  next  volume  (see  pp.  201,  477,  300, 
544,  XXV,  and  the  cover)  is  to  try  and  tell  us  what  they 
were  reconciled  in.  C.  J.  Monro. 


The  Plan  of  St  Lulce's  Gtospel :  a  Critical  Ezaminatioii  by  Rev. 
William  Stewart,  M.A.,  B.D.    Glasgow.    1873. 

We  must  confess  to  having  taken  up  this  little  treatise  with 
a  feeling  of  hopefulness,  and  to  having  laid  it  down  with  one 
of  disappointment  The  principles  and  the  method  (pp.  7-12) 
with  which  the  writer  starts  are  excellent  His  condusions 
(p.  97)  appear  to  us,  in  the  main,  perfectly  sound;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  intermediate  portion  has  been 
worked  out  with  great  patience,  conscientiousness,  and  inge- 
nuity. But  the  result,  we  are  obliged  to  think,  is  for  die 
most  part  wasted  labour. 

Mr.  Stewart's  essay  practically  resolves  itself  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  portion  of  the  Gospel,  ch.  iiL  21 — ^xviii.  14. 
This  he  divides  at  x.  24  instead  of  at  ix.  51  as  is  usually 
done.  Of  these  divisions  the  first  is  triply  subdivided :  a, 
iii.  21 — iv.  22j  /3,iv.  23 — viiL  3 ;  7,viiL4 — x.  24.  And  the  order 
here  is  explained  as  topical.  This  is  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  theory.  He  supposes  that  each  of  the 
subdivisions  has  a  sort  of  heading  or  text  which  is  worked 
out  in  what  follows.  Thus  in  (a)  the  heading  consists  of  iv. 
2 1-23.  To  the  account  of  the  Baptism  with  its  three  moments, 
corresponds  the  account  of  the  Temptation  with  its  three 
moments ;  to  the  statement  of  the  age  at  which  Jesus  began 
His  ministry,  the  notice  of  the  begiiming  of  that  Ainistry, 
iv.  15 ;  and  to  the  tracing  of  His  supposed  parentage,  the 
visit  to  Nazareth  with  the  question,  "  Is  not  this  Joseph's 
son?"  iv.  16-22.  In  (/3)  the  heading  is  taken  from  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth — 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  section  here  begins  in  the  middle 
of  a  narrative — the  several  topics  of  which  are  paralleled  by 
events  at  Capernaum,  others  which  exhibit  the  prophet  like 
Elijah,  and  like  Elisha,  the  rejection  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  the  progress  of  the  Messianic  work — ^these 
events  being  ranged  in  a  curious  system  of  double  columns. 
The  heading  of  the  third  subdivision  (7)  is  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  which  is  supposed  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  rest  of  the  narrative  in  this  section. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  great  divisions  Mr.  Stewart  thinks 
that  the  order  is  alphabetical,  the  different  subjects  being 
classified  lexically  under  a7airoi/ (three  sections),  aire* v  (three), 

utniXif^eiv  (one),  fiXcTTciv  (tWo),  r^evea,  &C. 

This  last  su^estion  is  very  ingenious,  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  it  may  not  have  something  in  it  Several 
distinct  analogies  might  be  quoted  in  its  support,  e.g.  Selden's 
Table  Talk  and  the  alphabetical  Psalms.  But  it  is  hardly,  in 
any  case,'  tenable  in  this  form.  The  division  begins  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  methods  by  which  the  sections  are  brought 
under  the  proper  letter  are  often  very  forced.  Thus  the 
episode  of  Martha  and  Mary  comes  under  dyairav,  which  is 
made  to  =  **  entertain" ;  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  comes  under  ^vfitf ;  the  salt  losing  its  savour  is  repre- 
sented by  <rre/>eo» ;  the  five  sections  from  xvi.  14 — ^xvi.  31  all 
come  under  x««»'€ii'.  There  is  besides  the  difficulty  that,  so 
many  of  the  passages  being  found  also  in  St.  Matthew,  the 
inference  seems  to  follow  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
(supposing  it  to  exist)  was  due  to  St  Luke  himself  and  not  to 
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the  earlia:' writer  from  whom  he  borrowed  But  in  that  case 
the  signs  of  it  would  scarcely  have  been  so  much  obliterated. 
The  other  part  of  the  theory  which  relates  to  the  first  main 
division  with  its  subdivisions  seems  to  us  quite  incredible. 
Indeed  itout-herods  Herod  by  its  portentous  subtlety.  It  goes 
beyond  even  the  most  fantastic  of  the  Germans  themselves. 
We  hardly  need  stay  to  point  out  the  arbitnuy  divisions,  the 
far-fetched  and  unnatural  connections  which  it  assumes,  and 
the  absence  of  any  instance  of  a  document  constructed  in 
a  similar  manner — ^for  though  the  Apocal3^se  is  constructed 
artificially  enough,  it  is  with  a  much  more  naive  kind  of  arti- 
ficiality.  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  the  radical  and  £eital  mistake 
of  basing  his  results  upon  the  synopsis  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
without  including  that  of  Mark,  and  of  considering  simply  the 
order  of  the  narratives  without  regard  to  their  internal  verbal 
relations.  If  he  had  done  this  he  would  have  found  that  the 
second  Gospel  is  the  true  starting  point  For  its  higher 
originality  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tiie  proportion  of  coin- 
cidences between  it  and  the  other  two  Gospels  taken  se- 
parately, as  compared  with  that  between  Matthew  and  Luke, 
is  roughly  speaking  about  8  to  i,  while  the  proportion  of 
coincidence  with  Luke  alone  as  compared  to  that  between 
Luke  and  Matthew  is  nearly  3  to  i.  Mr.  Stewart's  method, 
though  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  incomplete.  If  he  had 
taken  in  a  wider  range  of  phenomena  we  think  he  would 
have  seen  that  his  present  theory  is  untenable.  We  hope 
he  may  make  another  attempt  with  better  fortune. 

W.  Sanday. 


NOTICES  OF  NE  W  BOOKS. 

The  Land  of  Moab,  By  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
(Murray),  llie  general  verdict  of  critics  as  to  the  meagreness  and  in- 
accuracy of  Dr.  Tristram's  geogiaphical  contributions  appears  to  be  only 
too  well  founded.  The  most  important  of  the  sites  which  he  daims 
to  have  either  recovered  or  verifier  have  been  long  ago  fully  identified 
by  Seetzen  and  other  explorers,  while  the  so-called  discovery  of  2k)ar  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  3000  feet  above  the  valley  is  on  philological  as  well 
as  exq^etical  grounds  too  improbable  to  be  accepted.  These  points 
have  been  alr^y  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  the  Athenctum  and  other 
journals.  But  one  "discovery"  of  Dr.  Tristram  has  not  as  yet  been 
examined  with  the  attention  it  deserves  :  we  refer  to  the  remains  of 
what  he  supposes,  on  Mr.  Fergusson's  authority,  to  be  a  palace  erected 
— on  the  borders,  remember,  of  the  Arabian  desert — ^by  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes  II.  A  competent  American  reviewer  in  the  Independent^ 
Sept.  18,  speaks  thus  of  this  singular  hypothesis.  It  "is  founded 
merdy  on  the  least  valid  portion  of  the  ornamentation  as  ground  of 
reasoning,  while  throughout  the  account  attention  is  drawn  away  from 
tlie  characteristics  which  must  go  to  determine  the  age  of  the  structure. 
This  least  trustworthy  portion  of  the  ornamentation  is  the  elaborate 
sculpture  of  vines  and  animals  on  the  tympana  of  the  facade.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  own  statements,  had  its  parallel  in 
Christian  Syria.  Why  then  refer  even  this  part  of  the  work  to  Persian 
art  and  to  the  time  of  Chosroes  ?  On  the  other  hand,  attention  is  drawn 
away  from  the  wide  base,  the  W  shaped  cornice  and  the  running 
capital,  all  of  which  are  Corinthian ;  also  from  the  basilica  within, 

which  plainly  shows  not  .only  its  apse,  but  three  perfect  ones 

This  part  of  the  place  was  evidentlv  the  chapel  of  the  structure  and 
forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  Persian  palace.  A  Sassanian 
monarch  never  would  have  ornamented  any  building  of  his  by  all  the 
Corinthian  and  Byzantine  carving  there  is  here  in  cornices  and  capitals, 
bosses  and  bases.  It  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  his  ideas,  his 
tastes,  his  wishes,  as  well  as  beyond  the  power  of  his  artists.  Dr. 
Tristram  indulges  in  a  strange  remark — '  We  found  no  other  ruin  in  the 
whole  country  which  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Mashita,  either 
in  situation,  design,  or  execution ' ;  which  is  presently  belied  by  his 
own  account  of  a  neighbouring  ruin,  Kustul— evidently  being  another 

Mashita. We  sincerely  regret  to  find  Mr.  Fergusson  thus 

committed  to  a  hasty  opinion.  His  restoration  of  the  palace,  facing  the 
title-page  of  Dr.  Tristram's  bOok,  is  as  beautiful  and  unsubstantial  a 
castle  as  any  that  were  ever  dreamt  of  as  existing  in  Spain." 

Profs.  Milligan  of  Aberdeen  and  Roberts  of  St.  Andrew's  have  pro- 
duced a  handy  volume  (T.  &T.  Clark,  Edinburgh)  entitled  The  Words 
of  the  New  Testament.  Though  modestly  designed  '*  for  popular  use,"  it 
wiU  be  found  useful  to  the  student  as  a  carefully  compiled  handbook  of 
the  *'  lower  criticism."  Part  i.  contains  a    ear  sketch  of  the  facts  relative 


to  various  readings :  a  concise  account  of  the  MSS.  and  versions  :  a  list 
of  early  writers  who  cite  from  the  N.  T.,  which  would  have  been 
more  useful  had  the  various  books  from  which  he  cites  been  men- 
tioned with  each  author :  and  a  somewhat  too  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  modem  biblical  criticism.  Part  ii.,  entitled  "  Mode  of 
Dealing  with  the  Facts,"  points  out  the  several  steps  in  classification 
which  result  in  the  determination  of  the  text  on  principles  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence.  Part  iii.  deals  with  the  most  important 
cases  of  variety  of  readins^  arranged  by  chapter  and  versei  registering 
the  readings  adopted  by  the  most  approved  scholars. 

Canon  Cook  has  published  a  pamphlet  (Murray)  on  the  inscription  of 
Pianchi-Meramon,  containing  a  translation  of  the  inscription,  and  an 
essay  on  its  relations  to  Isa.  xviii.,  xix.  Readers  of  the  Revue  archh- 
logique  will  find  but  little  which  is  not  drawn,  with  due  adcnowledgment, 
from  papers  of  M.  de  Roug6  and  M.  Lenormant ;  but  as  the  latter  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  recent  writers  on  Isaiah,  Canon  Cook  has  done 
well  to  introduce  them  to  a  larger  public.  His  own  accuracy  as  a 
translator  of  hieroglyphics  is  guaranteed  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Birch,  but  we  notice  with  some  surprise  his  return  to  several  anti- 
quated renderings  of  the  Hebrew,  and  his  slightly  too  acquiescent 
attitude  towards  M.  Lenormant,  not  merely  as  an  Egyptologist,  but  a 
biblical  critic. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice  to  the  commen- 
taries on  Romans  and  Galatians  by  Profs.  Lipsius  and  Hobten,  which 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  greater  thoroughness  from  most  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  so-called  Protestantenbibel  des  n.  T,  (Barth,  Leipzig), 
to  Clark's  English  edition  of  Keil  on  Ezra,  Nchemiah,  and  EsUier  (a 
laborious  and  useful  but  uncritical  work),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
Schenkel's  CharakterbUd  Jesu^  a  really  good  translation  of  wUch,  from 
the  third  edition,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 

The  long-expected  first  volume  of  Griitz'  GeschUhte  der  Juden  is 
coming  out  in  parts. 


Contents  of  the  youmals. 

Oentralblatt.— Three  specially  good  articles  must  not  be  overlooked. 
— I.  Oct.  4.  Overbeck's  "Programme"  on  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  ; 
comp.  Academy^  No.  64,  p.  27.  The  reviewer  thmks  Dr.  O.  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  all  the  received  arguments  for  dating  the  epistle 
in  the^rr/  half  of  the  second  century  rest  on  a  misconception,  and  that 
its  composition  after  the  close  of  the  second  century  is  not  excluded  by 
any  data  as  yet  elicited  from  the  work ;  also  that  in  its  controversial 
method  and  description  of  Christianity  it  dtfiers  in  many  respects  from 
the  apologetics  of  the  second  centuiy.  Still  the  reviewer  is  not  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  author.  The  peculiarities  of  the  work  admit 
of  natural  explanations  without  referring  it  to  a  later  than  the  second 
century.  In  particular,  its  secular  cast  of  thought  can  be  paralleled  from 
other  writings  of  a  tolerably  esurly  date ;  comp.  the  bold  sajring  of 
Tertullian,  "Unam  omnium  rempublicam  agnoscimus,  mundum" 
{^Apol.  38).  And  this  is  not  its  only  point  of  contact  with  Tertullian's 
Apoiogeticum,  Further,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  mail's  incapacity  for 
ju9ti6cation  by  his  own  works  appears  disjoined  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Law,  not  only  in  our  epistle,  but  in  Catholic  writings  of  the  end  of 
the  second  century  {e.g,  Irenaeus),  to  which  period  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld, 

and  Keim  a«^ee  in  assigning  the  epistle. 2.  Oct.  11.  Celsui  Wahrcs 

Wort ;  von  Theodor  Keim.  This  is  a  translation  of  the  copious  frag- 
ments of  Celsus'  work  against  Christianity  preserved  by  Origen,  with  a 
running  commentary,  and  a  minute  analysis,  in  which  the  sections  on 
the  philosophical  and  religious  position  of  the  author,  his  knowledge 
and  estimate  of  Christianity,  the  date  and  place  of  composition,  and  the 
authorship  of  the  work,  are  specially  mentioned.  Also  two  small  dis- 
sertations on  **two  contemporaries  of  the  True  Word,*'  viz.  Lucian, 
with  reference  to  his  Peregrinus,  and  Minucius  Felix,  with  special 
reference  to  the  grounds  urged  against  Christianity  under  the  name  of 
Caecilius.  Keim  has  shown,  among  other  points,  that  the  so-called 
"  Epicurean  "  Celsus,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Lucian,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Celsus  of  Origen.    He  also  ^ives  good  reason  for  dating 

the  TVue  Wordia  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius. 

3.  Sept.  13.  Bohl's  Inquiries  after  a  popular  Bijble  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  LXX.,  is  analysed  by  Noldeke,  and  its  sur- 
prising results  shown  to  be  without  a  foundation  of  sound  scholarship. 

Theolofirical  Review.  October.— Christian  Pantheism  ;  by  C.  B. 
Upton.  [Review  of  Picton's  Mystery  of  Matter,  an  eloquent  but  incon- 
sistent attempt  to  reinstate  theology  on  a  Spencerian  baas.]— On  a 
passage  in  Genesis ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  Russell  Martmeau. 
[A  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Prof.  Martineau  for  separating  Gen.  ii. 
1-3  from  the  Elohistic  narrative.  See  TheoL  Review,  Jan.,  1873.  Mr. 
Martineau  makes  an  able  and  satisfactory  rejoinder.] 

Monateschrifb  f&r  Gtosch.  xx.  Wise,  des  Judenthums  (ed. 
Giiitz).  June-October. — The  sons  of  Herod;  by  Dr.  Braun.  [A 
most  careful  biography,  containing  valuable  illustrations  of  the  Gospel 
narratives.    The  author  comes  into  frequent  collbidn  with  Dr.  Keim.] 
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— Justin  Martyr  and  the  Aggada ;  by  Dr.  Goldfahn.  [Conclusion  of  a 
series  of  papers  comparing  the  references  to  Jewish  Aggadic  traditions 
in  Justin  with  the  Aggadic  statements  in  Jewish  writings.] — History  of 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian  ;  by  Dr.  Neubiirger. 
[i.  The  revolt  under  Trajan  ;  its  well-concerted  plan  points  to  some 
eminent  person  as  leader ;  good  reason  is  shown  for  supposing  this 
leader  to  have  been  the  famous  Rabbi  Akiba.] — ^The  rhythmic  structure 
and  age  of  Psa.  xxix  ;  by  Dr.  Gratz.  [Dr.  G.  points  out  a  fourth  kind 
of  parallelism,  which  has  not,  he  thinks,  been  sufficiently  considered, — 
the  **  palilogic,"  which  consists  in  the  emphatic  repetition  of  a  single 
word  or  several  words.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
and  also  in  Psa.  xxix.  The  reference  in  the  latter  is  not  to  ordinary 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  to  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  probably 
to  the  earthquake  under  Uzziah,  comp.  Amos  i.  i,  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5.] — 
Lexical  and  archaeological  material  in  the  Talmud ;  by  Dr.  Zucker- 
mandl. — Ibn  G*anach*s  Book  of  Roots,  review. 
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Philosophy  and  Science. 

Autobiography.    By  John  Stuart' Mill.    London:  Longmans.     1873. 

This  book,  the  profound  and  engrossing  interest  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  might  perhaps  be  more 
justly  styled  "  Apologia  pro  vita  sua,"  or  "  History  of  My 
Speculative  Opinions,"  than  "Autobiography."  As  the 
story  of  a  life  it  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is  a  faithful 
record  of  the  growth  of  a  mind  of  exceptional  force,  and  of 
a  character  of  signal  elevation.  The  popular  estimate  of 
Mr.  Mill,  previously  to  the  time  when  his  entry  into  Par- 
liament revealed  somewhat  of  his  true  character  to  the  world 
at  large,  was  generally  that  of  a  narrow  logidan^  a  cold  and 
unsympathetic  reasoner,  and  a  virulent  because  a  mere 
speculative  Radical.  Never  was  popular  estimate  more 
ludicrously  false.  Mr.  Mill's  Logic  was  precisely  the  suc- 
cess it  was,  because  extending  the  narrow  limits  of  its  pre- 
decessors it  strove  to  bring  the  theory  of  method  into  some 
harmony  with  the  ever-widening  range  of  scientific  inquiry ; 
his  political  and  social  reasonings  were  quickened  and 
elevated  by  a  vehemence  fervid  but  restrained;  while  so 
far  from  being  a  mere  speculative  politician,  Mr.  Mill  was 
for  six  and  thirty  years  of  his  life  officially  and  intimately 
connected  with  one  of  the  main  branches  of  England's 
imperial  policy,  and  was  more  directly  responsible  for  its 
springs  and  issues  than  any  of  the  more  prominent  states- 
men of  his  time.  Those  who  were  at  the  pains  to  form  a 
truer  estimate  of  Mr.  Mill  from  a  study  of  his  writings — and 


there  are  many  on  whom  those  writings  have  had  as  profound 
and  lasting  an  influence  as  those  of  any  contemporary 
teacher — have  long  been  aware  that  his  salient  chaiacter- 
istics  were  a  solid  though  somewhat  narrow  culture,  a  moral 
sense  singularly  elevated  and  rigorous  which  but  for  his 
early  training  must  inevitably  have  taken  a  religious  turn, 
and  an  almost  womanly  vehemence  of  feeling  restrained, 
though  barely  restrained,  by  the  early  and  doubtless  abnor- 
mal cultivation  of  his  reasoning  faculties.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Carlyle  hit  the  mark  when,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Autobiography,  he  read  in  his  Scotch  retreat 
a  series  of  articles  published  anonymously  in  1831  by  Mr. 
Mill  on  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  is 
a  new  Mystic."  Mill  repudiated  the  title,  and  afterwards 
tried,  with  doubtful  success,  to  convince  Carlyle  that  he  was 
mistaken ;  the  latter  only  replied  that  his  friend  was  "  as  yet 
consciously  nothing  of  a  mystic";  consciously  and  openly 
he  never  became  one,  but  in  his  character  the  mystic  and 
even  the  ascetic  were  never  very  far  from  the  surface,  though 
training  and  circumstances  forbad  their  outward  growth. 
It  would  be  idle  to  compare  the  life  and  influence  of  Mill 
with  those  of  one  whose  Apologia  the  Autobiography  in  more 
than  one  respect  resembles  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
with  truth,  that  had  Mill  been  brought  up  a  Churchman  he 
might  have  written  a  "  Grammar  of  Assent "  and  ended  his 
days  in  the  Oratory. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  nor  is  this  the  place,  for  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mill :  we  cannot 
do  more  in  a  short  notice  like  the  present  than  indicate 
without  even  detailing  the  many  points  of  interest  with 
which  the  Autobiography  abounds.  It  is  not  a  life,  as  we 
have  said,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  so,  but  it  is  the  history 
of  a  mind,  and  may  perhaps  be  fitly  described  in  a  few 
words  as  "  The  Nemesis  of  Benthamism  "  :  it  is  the  struggle 
of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power  to  shake  itself  free  from  the 
trammels  of  perhaps  the  narrowest  system  that  was  ever 
proposed  as  a  theory  of  life,  James  Mill  was  not  merely  a 
Benthamite  Radical,  but  a  Scotchman  who  had  discarded 
his  own  religion  and  looked  upon  all  other  religions  as  per- 
nicious, austere,  rational,  without  sympathy  or  sentiment; 
but  he  devoted  himself  with  noble  self-sacrifice  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  training  which  both  for 
its  merits  and  defects  was  singular  and  exceptional.  It  b 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  process,  equally  impossible 
not  to  deplore  the  result.  As  far  as  mere  education  is  con- 
cerned Mr.  Mill  began  life,  as  he  truly  says,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  for  all  that 
makes  life  best  worth  having  and  raises  a  character  to  dis- 
tinction he  began  life  with  nearly  everything  to  learn  and 
a  great  deal  to  suffer.  He  cannot  recollect  when  he  first 
learnt  Greek,  but  has  been  told  he  began  it  at  the  age  of 
three,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  at  his  father's  side,  the 
latter  constantly  supplying  the  want  of  a  dictionary  in  the 
midst  of  writing  the  History  of  British  India  \  at  thirteen  his 
father  chides  him  without  mercy  for  being  unable  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  "  idea,"  and  at  an  earlier  age  he  is  set  to 
teach  his  brothers  and  sisters  Latin  at  the  time  that  he  is 
learning  it  himself;  he  says  his  childhood  was  happy,  but 
it  can  never  have  been  childlike,  and  though  he  speaks  of 
his  father  with  touching  respect  and  noble  candour,  it  is 
manifest  that  their  hearts  never  met,  and  that  their  intellects 
moved  ever  more  widely  asunder.  Though  his  early  training 
was  almost  exclusively  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  evident  that 
he  never  completely  assimilated  the  teachings  of  Classical 
Literature,  and  that  its  deepest  sources  of  influence  were 
almost  wholly  closed  to  him.  The  quotations  in  his  work5 
are  notoriously  inexact,  and  though  before  the  age  of  eight 
h^  had  read  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  by  Diogenes 
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Laertius,  he  could  in  1866  make  the  astounding  statement 
that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Grote's  Plato  "  contain  as  full 
an  account  as  our  information  admits  of  the  forms  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  preceded  Socrates/'  He  issued  from  his 
father's  training  a  Benthamite  Radical,  a  something  for 
which  he  confesses  the  designation  "a  mere  reasoning 
machine"  would  not  be  altogether  inappropriate;  the 
"Traite  de  Legislation"  was  his  gospel,  and  the  reform  of 
the  world  was  his  creed. 

**  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  examples,"  he  says,  *'iii  this  country,  of 
one  who  has  not  thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it ;  I  gr^w 
up  in  a  negative  state  with  regard  to  it.  I  looked  upon  the  modem 
exactly  as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  somethmg  which  in  no 
way  concerned  me.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  more  strange  that  English 
people  should  believe  what  I  did  not,  than  that  the  men  that  I  read  of 
in  Herodotus  should  have  done  so." 

But  the  reaction  was  soon  to  come,  for  his  nature  was  too 
rich  and  sterling  to  be  satisfied  with. so  jejune  a  creed.  In 
a  chapter  of  the  deepest  psychological  interest  he  describes 
the  mental  crisis  he  underwent  in  his  twentieth  year— -a 
crisis  which  all  but  made  shipwreck  of  his  life,  and  which 
entirely  altered  its  subsequent  course. 

"The  time  came  when  I  awakened  from  this  " — ^his  Utilitarian  ideal 

«« as  from  a  dream.     It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826.     I  was  in  a  dull 

state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally  liable  to ;  unsusceptible 
to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable  excitement ;  one  of  those  moods  when 
what  is  pleasure  at  other  times  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state, 
I  should  think,  in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are  when 
smitten  by  their  first  '  conviction  of  sin.*  In  this  frame  of  mind  it 
occurred  to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself:  *  Suppose  that  all 
your  objects  in  life  were  realized ;  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to,  could  be  completely 
effected  at  this  very  instant :  would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to 
you?*  And  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly  answered 
*XoI'  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me:  the  whole  foundation  on 
which  my  life  was  constructed  fell  do\vn.  All  my  happiness  was  to 
have  been  found  in  the  continual  pursuit  of  this  end.  The  end  had 
ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could  there  ever  again  be  any  interest  in  the 
means  ?    I  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  live  for." 

The  Nemesis  was  complete  and  well-nigh  crushing;   but 
after  a  period  of  almost  intolerable  depression,  described 
with  manly  simplicity  and  candour,  Mill  emerged  from  the 
struggle  with  a  character  saddened  by  bitter  experience,  but 
chastened  to  a  higher  ideal.     Relief  was  first  sought  in  art 
and  song,  which  had  previously  found  no  place  in  his  philo- 
sophy ;  and  discarding  his  former  bleak  ideal,  he  reached  a 
theory  of  life  which,  recognizing  that  Iiappiness  can  only  be 
found  by  those  who  seek  it  not,  gave  a  freer  play  to  the 
sensibilities,  a  wider  scope  to  the  imagination,  and  a  quicker 
stimulus  to  culture.     From  this  time  forth  Mill  continually 
drifted  more  widely  asunder  from  his  father's  views,  from 
his  early  associates,  and  from  his  democratic  aspirations  \ 
he  was  no  longer  a  Utilitarian  propagandist,  and  his  political 
ideal  tended  more  and  more  towards  Socialism.    The  strange 
story  of  this  mental  crisis  is  interesting  in  more  than  one 
aspect ;  it  proves  by  a  direct  psychological  experiment  that 
what  in  the  l^guage  of   religious  experience    is  called 
"  conversion  "  is  a  phenomenon  which  can  occur  beyond 
and  without  the  religious  sphere ;  and  it  forcibly  shows  that 
to  bring  up  a  child  without  religious  belief  is  no  safeguard 
against  the  mental  disaster  of  a  shipwreck  of  faith.     Such  a 
crisis,   more   or  less  severe,   probably  forms  part  of  the 
experience  of  all  men  of  active  intelligence,  and  few  perhaps 
issue  from  it  unscathed ;  but  to  subject  a  mind  of  excep- 
tional sensibility  and  fervour  to  a  training  from  which  most 
of  the  finer  elements  of  culture  are  omitted,  is  to  court  a 
catastrophe  which  must  be  severe  and  may  be  irremediable. 
A  mental  crisis  and  the  love  of  a  woman  mark  epochs  in 
the  lives  of  most  men  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  permanent 
record,   and  Mill  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.      The 
romance  of  his  life  has  long  been  known  in  outline  from  the 
noble  words  in  which  he  has  more  than  once  commemorated 


the  life-long  friend  who  became  his  wife  in  his  later  years. 
But  the  more  detailed  history  of  his  relation  to  Mrs.  Taylor 
is  written  in  the  Autobiography^  in  a  manner  which  is  as 
dignified  as  it  is  touching.  She  became  his  friend  in  1830, 
but  they  were  only  married  in  1851,  her  former  husband, 
whose  friendship  Mill  had  never  forfeited,  having  died  two 
years  previously. 

'*  That  event  havin|[  taken  place  in  July,  1849,  it  was  granted  to  me 
to  derive  from  that  evil  my  own  greatest  good,  by  adding  to  the  partner- 
ship  of  thought,  feeling,  and  writing  which  had  long  existed,  a  partner- 
ship  of  our  entire  existence.  For  seven  and  a  half  years  that  blessing 
was  mine  ;  for  seven  and  a  half  only  1  I  can  say  nothing  which  would 
describe,  even  in  the  faintest  manner,  what  that  loss  was  and  is.  But 
because  I  know  that  she  would  have  wished  it,  I  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  what  life  I  have  left  and  to  work  on  for  her  purposes  with 
such  diminished  strength  as  can  be  derived  from  thoughts  of  her,  and 
communion  with  her  memory." 

She  inspired  most  of  his  works,  and  contributed  largely  to 
many  of  them ;  indeed  he  himsetf  declares  that  during  the 
course  of  their  friendship  and  married  life  his  chief  literary 
function  was  to  interpret  her  thoughts  to  the  world.  She 
died  suddenly  at  Avignon  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  and  the 
remainder  of  Mill's  life,  when  he  was  not  called  away  by 
public  duty,  was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  tomb. 

"  Her  memory  is  to  me  a  religion,  and  her  approbation  the  standard 
by  which,  summing  up  as  it  does  all  worthiness,  I  endeavour  to  regulate 
my  life." 

She  left  one  daughter.  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  who  still 
survives,  the  solace  of  his  bereavement,  the  cherished  com- 
panion of  his  later  years,  and  the  chosen  guardian  of  his 
posthumous  works.  Several  passages,  evidently  relating  to 
Miss  Taylor,  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition  of  the 
Autobiography,  We  regret  though  we  cannot  but  respect 
the  modesty  which  has  dictated  these  excisions. 

We  have  dwelt  only  on  the  more  prominent  points  of 
interest  which  the  Autobiography  presents  ;  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  only  points  of  interest 
in  the  volume.  For  the  present  however  we  are  compelled 
to  pass  over  almost  without  notice,  the  vivid  sketches  of 
Miirs  friends  and  contemporaries,  of  Grote,  of  the  Austins, 
of  Sterling,  of  Maurice,  and  of  Bentham ;  the  account  of 
his  early  associates,  among  whom  many  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  men  like  Samuel  Wilberforce  and  Bulwer  Lytton 
were  numbered ;  the  instructive  reflections  on  life  and 
society  scattered  profusely  throughout  the  volume ;  the  de- 
scription of  the  rigorous  training  to  which  he  subjected 
himself  in  speaking,  writing,  and  debate ;  and  the  brief 
sketch  of  his  public  and  Parliamentary  career,  with  which 
the  volume  concludes.  All  these  and  many  other  topics 
deserve  a  more  detailed  notice  than  the  present ;  but  we 
have  said  enough  perhaps  to  justify  the  estimate  with  which 
we  set  out  of  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  book.  There 
are  few  who  take  it  up  who  will  set  it  down  unread,  and  few 
will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  increased  respect  for  its 
author  and  sincere  regret  for  his  loss.  There  are  many  who 
regarded  Mill  in  his  lifetime  as  a  dangerous  thinker  and  a 
mischievous  politician;  there  are  others,  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  owe  him  so  much,  that,  however  much  they 
may  dissent  from  some  of  his  teaching,  they  must  ever 
regard  his  memory  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  affection. 
But  none  can  read  his  life,  so  simply  yet  so  eloquently  told, 
without  acknowledging  that  in  spite  of  all  failures  and 
mistakes  it  was  a  life  nobly  devoted  to  none  but  noble 
purposes.  James  R.  Thursfield. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geography. 
Antarctic  Meteorology.— The  question  of  the  weather  to  be  ex- 
pected in  high  SouUiem  latitudes,  about  the  time  of  the  transit  of 
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Venus,  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  rather  warm  discussion  in  the  papers 
during  the  present  year,  so  that  the  appearance  of  some  authoritative 
information  on  the  meteorology  of  these  rarely  visited  regions  will  be 
generally  hailed  as  opportune. 

The  famous  expedition  to  the  South  Polar  regions  in  H.M.SS. 
"Erebus"  and  "Terror'*  under  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  in  the  years  1839-43, 
and  the  supplementary  expedition  of  the  (hired)  sloop  *'  Pagoda*'  in 
1845,  originated  at  the  instance  of  the  Roval  Society,  and  the  instruc- 
tions prepared  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  by  the  Committee  of  Physics 
and  Meteorology,  remain  the  most  complete  series  of  instructions  on 
the  subject  in  our  language.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  r^ulations 
for  the  testing,  &c.,  of  the  meteorological  instruments  were  not  tho- 
roughly regarded,  for  the  logs  are  said  to  contain  no  notice  even  of  the 
numbers  of  the  instruments  on  board  the  respective  ships,  nor  of  any  of 
the  comparisons  which  were  to  have  been  made  at  the  various  colonial 
observatories  visited  by  the  expedition.  It  has  therefore  been  impos- 
sible to  account  for  certain  sligtit  discrepancies  between  the  barometers 
on  board  the  two  ships. 

The  only  general  account  of  the  results  which  was  published  is  thus 
described  : — **  Sir  T.  C.  Ross  has  published,  in  his  Narrative,  abstracts 
from  the  meteorological  register  of  the  **  Erebus,"  giving  the  daily 
maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  heights  of  the  barometer,  and  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  surface, 
prevalent  wind  and  weather.  These  abstracts  are,  however,  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  either  as  r^rards  the  plan  upon  which  they  have 
been  drawn  up,  or  the  accuracy  with  which  the  data  have  been  cor- 
rected. For  instance,  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  not  been  corrected 
for  variation  of  the  compass,  although  that  amounts  to  90°  in  some 
parts  of  Antarctic  seas  visited.  Then,  again,  the  barometer  readings 
were  reduced  to  32°  F.  by  a  table  which  was  calculated  for  scales  on 
glass,  and  which  differs  at  high  temperatures  from  the  table  now 
employed  for  reducing  observations  taken  from  such  wood-mounted 
barometers  by  'Oi  inch.** 

The  Meteorological  Office  therefore  decided  to  re-discuss  these  obser- 
vations, and  the  results  are  now  before  us  for  the  region  south  of  60°  S. 
(Contributions  toour  Knowledge  of  the  Meteorology  of  the  Antarctic  Regions. 
Published  by  authority  of  the^Meteorological  Committee.  Stanford.) 
They  are  treated  in  separate  areas  of  2I  of  latitude  and  5**  of  longi- 
tude, according  to  the  position  of  the  ships  from  time  to  time.  This 
method  of  publication  confers  an  additional  value  on  the  results,  for 
while  Herschel,  quoting  Ross,  gives  a  table  of  mean  pressure  from  the 
equator  southwards  according  to  latitude  simply,  Buchan  in  1868, 
giving  an  amended  latitude  pressure  table,  says  very  fairly  ; — *'  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  as  the  longitudes  were  not  taken  into  account  in  taking 
those  means,  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  anomalous  depression 
cannot  yet  be  accurately  defined.'*  {Handy  Booky  p.  54.)  The  infor- 
mation refers  solely  to  the  sunmier  months,  and  of  these  the  only  months 
mssed  exclusively  within  the  Antarctic  regions  were  January  and 
February,  1841-3.  As  the  observations  were  taken  hourly  throughout 
the  expedition,  it  has  been  possible  to  deduce  the  law  of  diurnal  change 
for  pressure  and  temperature  (though  this  has  not  been  done  for  the 
entire  twenty-four  daily  observations),  and  thereby  to  throw  important 
light  on  the  course  of  these  changes  in  high  latitudes,  and  to  render  good 
service  to  cosmical  meteorology. 

The  currents  have  been  made  out  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  pos- 
sible from  the  observations  taken  in  the  two  ships,  and  they  show  for 
the  most  part  a  general  drift  of  the  water  from  the  barrier  and  pack  ice. 

Lastly,  for  the  practical  seaman  in  these  latitudes,  who  will  probably 
be  in  a  whaler,  notes  as  to  the  state  of  the  ice  and  the  marine  fauna 
(monotonous  enough  in  all  conscience)  have  been  given  day  by  day. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Strachan,  and  we  may  take 
leave  of  it  by  saying  with  the  Office, — 

"As  the  information  is  the  most  complete  now  available  for  the 
region  in  question,  it  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  will  prove  accept- 
able to  future  Antarctic  navigators.*' 

The  Wends  of  Lausitz. — Dr.  Andree  has  contributed  to  the  last  part 
oi  Petermann*s  Mittheilungen  an  interesting  paper  on  the  changes  in  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Wends  of  Lausitz  and  the  space  over  which  their 
language  extended,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
This  curious  ethnographic  island  of  Slavonic  people  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  German-speaking  area  south-east  of  Berlin  on  the  borders 
of  Saxony,  having  Bautzen  and  Cottbus  for  its  chief  towns.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  it  is  gradually  and  surely  becoming  Germanized.  Almost  all 
the  Wends  of  Lausitz  are  now  able  to  speak  their  own  and  the  German 
language,  and  in  the  younger  generation  German  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  prevailing  tongue,  so  that  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Wendish  language  here  may  be  predicted.  In  the  map  illustrating  his 
paper  Dr.  Andree  has  indicated  the  limits  of  the  Wendish  area  in  1550 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  again  in  1750,  reduced  to  a  circle  within 
the  former,  and  finally,  at  the  present  date,  confined  to  a  district  extend- 
ing from  the  vicinity  of  Bautzen  to  Cottbus. 


Zoology, 
Sedentary  Annelids.— MM.  Humbert  and  Saussure  have  edited  and 
published  Recherches  sur  la  structure   des  Ann^lides  S&iefttaircs    by 
Edouard  ClaparMe.     This  posthumous  work  is  the  last  of  the  writings 
of  this  very  distinguished  naturalist,  and  forms  a  complement  to  his 
former  works  on  the  Annelids.    The  many  difficulties  attending  ite  pub- 
lication  will  fully  account  for  a  two  years*  delay  that  has  occurred.  The 
Physical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Geneva,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  each  branch  of  science,  was  at  first  unable  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  the  preparation   of  the  numerous  illustrations;   but  the 
author's  widow  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  needful  sacrifice  to  ensure 
the  immediate  publication  of  so  important  a  work,  and  a  considerable 
donation  enabled  the  Genevese  Society  to  add  this  to  the  other  memoire 
b^  Claparede  already  published  by  them.    This  memoir  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  1870,  on  the  eve  of  Claparede's  departure  for  Naples  ; 
on  his  way  home  again  in  the  following  spring  he  died.     A  sketch  of 
his  life  by  Henri  de  Saussure  and  a  portrait  by  Hebert  are.  contained 
in  this  memoir.     The  biographical  notice  originally  appeared  in  the 
Archives  dela  Bibliothhque  universelle  de  Genh>e,  but  by  the  desire  of  the 
family  is  republished  here  with  a  few  corrections.     A  very  brief  sketch 
of  this  memoir  may  not  here  be  out  of  place.     Filled  with  a  dctermina- 
tion  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  structure  of  the  Annelids,  but  living 
at  the  time  at  Geneva,  Claparede  was  compelled  to  select  an  Oligochete 
worm  for  his  researches  ;  the  results  of  his  investigations  appeared  in  a 
most  exhaustive  and  beautifully  illustrated  monograph  :    Histologiscfu 
Untersuchungen    iiber  den  Re^emvurm.      A  sojourn   by   the  seaside 
however  enabled  him  to  push  his  studies  still  further,  and  in  the  present 
memoir  he  gives  us  the  minute  anatomy  of  several  species  of  Polychete 
worms,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  reciprocal 
affinities  of  the  larger  groups.     Many  structures  could  only  be  investi- 
gated in  the  living  Annelids,  others  again  were  better  seen  in  alcoholic 
specimens.    The  process  of  cutting  the  sections  and  staining  them  is 
fully  described,  and  more  than  two  thousand  sections  were  made  and 
mounted,  the  immense  majority  of  the  illustrations  being  drawn  from 
actual  sections.   The  instances  where  a  drawing  has  been  made  up  from 
a  comparison  of  several  sections  is  quite  rare.     The  original  drawings 
were  of  a  large  size,  and  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  pantograph. 
The  minute  structure  of  the  Annelids  is  described  under  the  following 
heads  : — The  cuticle  ;  the  hypoderm  or  cutaneous  connective  tissue ; 
the  muscular  layers  ;  the  Setae  ;  the  perivesceral  cavity  ;  the  circulatory 
system  (one  of  the  most  interesting  and  critical  chapters  in  this  work) ; 
the  digestive  system  ;  the  respiratory  s}'stem  ;  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
the  segmentary  organs.     The  explanation  of  the  plates  occupies  forty- 
five  pages  and  forms  a  most  important  portion  of  the  work.    The 
species  selected  for  illustration  are  Spirographs  spallanzanii,  Myxicoia 
in/ufuHbulum,     Protula    intestinum,    Owenia     fusiformis^     Terebella 
flexuosa^  Stylarioides  monili/erusy  Audouinia  fili^erat  Chattcpterus  vario- 
pcdattiSf  Aricia  foetida^  Telepsavus  costarunty  Brafuhiomma  vcsiculosum, 
and  Nerine  cirratulus.    The  patient  investigator  of  these  forms  of  life 
will, find  in  this  excellent  work,  compiled  by  its  author  with  an  ardour 
undiminished  by  a  fast-approaching  prospect  of  death,  a  model  worthy 
of  imitation.     He  may  not  be  gifted,  as  Claparede  was,  with  the  powers 
of  so  exquisitely  delineating  what  is  seen,  but  this  should  not  deter  him 
from  building  on  the  excellent  foundation  which  has  been  laid  by  the 
labours  of  Claparede. 

New  Ganoid" — Biologists  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  service 
rendered  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
in  having  translated,  from  the  original  Russian  text,  an  account  by  Prof. 
Kessler  of  a  remarkable  fish  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  sturgeons 
discovered  by  A.  P.  Fedchenko  in  the  River  Suir-dar  in  TurkisL-m. 
This  fish  differs  greatly  from  all  the  known  species  of  the  genus  Acci- 
penser  in  which  Russia  is  so  rich,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Scaphir- 
hynchus  established  some  time  ago  by  Heckel  as  a  North  American 
sturgeon.  Prof.  Kessler  calls  the  Turkistan  fish  S.  fedtschmkoi ;  the 
native  fishermen  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  regard 
it  as  only  the  young  of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Aral  Sea  ;  they  evidently  do 
this  in  consequence  of  its  normally  small  size,  for  the  largest  of  twelve 
specimens  examined  by  Prof.  Kessler  was  but  8i  inches  long,  several 
of  them  being  perfectly  mature.  Dr.  GUnther,  in  a  note  appended  to 
the  translation,  remarks  that  this  discovery  is  an  additional  interesting 
item  in  the  series  of  instances  by  which  the  close  affinity  of  the  North 
American,  North  Asiatic,  and  European  faunas  is  proved.  He  quotes 
as  an  analogous  case  the  discovery  of  Psephurus  gladius  in  the  Yantsc- 
kiang,  and  adds  :  **  After  the  discovery  of  this  species  that  of  a 
Scaphirhynchus  in  Asia  might  have  been  foreseen,  just  as  I  anticipate 
with  confidence  the  discovery  of  a  Ganoid  in  Borneo.  {Annals  and 
Mag,  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  12  (4th  ser.),  p.  269.) 

New  Zealand  May  Fly.— In  the  current  number  of  the  Enfomo- 
logisfs  Monthly  Magazine  Mr.  M'Lachlan  describes  Oniscigastcr  Wake- 
feldiy  a  new  genus  and  species  of  Ephemeridae  from  New  Zealand. 
The  extraordinary  abdomen  of  this  genus,  if  considered  apart  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  might  almost  be  pardonably  mistaken 
for  that  of  some  Myriapod,  without  the  legs,  or  of  a  crustacean. 
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Females  only  have  been  discovered,  and  till  we  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  the  male,  the  affinities  must  remain  somewhat 
uncertain.  Mr.  Eaton  has  pointed  out  in  his  Monograph  on  the 
Ephemeridae  that  a  tendency  to  lateral  production  of  the  terminal  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  is  shown  in  several  genera,  but  the  amount  of 
expansion  Iiithprto  known  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  present  in 
this  new  form.  For  actual  affinity  in  this  respect  one  must  look  to  the 
aquatic  stages  of  some  forms  ;  and  if  the  assertion  by  MM.  Joly  that 
the  so-called  genus  of  branchiopod  Crustacea  Prosopistoma  Latreille 
is,  as  appears  probable,  in  reality  only  the  aquatic  condition  of  an 
Ephemend,  we  have  in  the  "  Binocle  4  queue  en  plumet "  the  nearest 
ally,  so  far  as  regards  abdominal  structure,  to  6.  WakcfieldL  {Ent, 
Monthly  Mag.,  No.  113,  p.  108). 


Physiology, 

EHinctions  of  the  Brain.— A  summary  of  the  researches  made  in  this 
direction  by  Prof.  Ferrier  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Bradford 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  appeared  in  the  Academy  for  the  1st 
October.  We  now  direct  Attention  to  the  very  valuable  paper  by  Dr. 
Ferrier  on  the  same  subject  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  West  Riding 
Lunatic  Asylum  Reports  for  1 873,  entitled  * 'Experimental  Researches  in 
Cerebral  Physiology  and  Pathology."  Some  time  since  Fritsch  and 
Ilitzig  exposed  the  brain  of  various  animals  by  the  removal  of  the  skull 
cap,  and  applied  electrical  currents  to  various  pomts  of  the  surface  ;  they 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  convex  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  was  concerned  in  the  production  of  movements,  that  the 
posterior  part  is  not  motor,  and  further  that  there  are  special  centres  for 
special  cerebral  functions.  More  recently  Nothnagel  has  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  functions  of  the  different  regions  by  injecting  small  quan- 
tities of  concentrated  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Dr.  Ferrier  has  pursued 
the  same  plan  in  his  experiments  as  that  adopted  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig. 
The  kind  of  electricity  was  the  induced  current  of  the  secondary  coil  of 
da  Bois  Reymond's  magneto-electrical  machine  excited  by  one  cell 
of  a  Stohrer  s  battery.  A  limited  portion  of  bone  was  removed  with 
the  trephine  and  the  dura  mater,  which  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  cut  away. 
The  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  by  electricity  causes 
functional  hyperaemia  in  the  parts  irritated.  The  animals  were  narco- 
tised in  one  way  or  other.  The  results  he  obtained  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions  : — I.  Tlie  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  the  chief  centres  of  voluntary  motion  and  the  active 
outward  manifestation  of  intelligence. — 2.  The  individual  convolutions 
are  separate  and  distinct  centres ;  and  in  certain  definite  groups  of 
convolutions  (to  some  extent  indicated  by  the  researches  of  Fritsch  and 
Hitzig),  and  in  corresponding  regions  of  non-convoluted  brains,  are 
localised  the  centres  for  the  various  movements  of  the  eyelids,  the  face, 
the  mouth  (and  tongue),  the  ear,  the  neck,  the  hand,  foot,  and  tail. 
Striking  differences  corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the  animal  are  to 
be  found  in  the  differentiation  of  the  centres.  Thus  the  centres  for  the 
tail  in  dogs,  the  paw  in  cats,  and  the  lips  and  mouth  in  rabbits,  are 
highly  differentiated  and  pronounced. — 3.  The  action  of  the  hemisphere 
is  in  general  crossed  ;  but  certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
neck  are  bilaterally  co-ordinated  from  each  cerebral  hemisphere. — ^4. 
The  proximate  causes  of  the  different  epilepsies  are,  as  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  supposes,  "discharging  lesions  of  the  different  centres  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.*'  The  anection  may  be  limited  artificially  to  one 
muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  or  may  be  made  to  involve  all  the  muscles 
represented  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
biting  of  the  tongue,  and  loss  of  consciousness.  When  induced  arti- 
ficially in  animals,  the  affection  as  a  rule  first  invades  the  muscles  most 
in  voluntary  use,  in  striking  harmony  with  the  clinical  observations  of 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson. — 5.  Chorea  is  of  the  same  nature  as  epilepsy, 
dependent  on  momentary  (and  successive)  discharging  lesions  of  the 
individual  cerebral  centres.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Hughlings  J[ackson's 
views  are  again  experimentally  confirmed. — 6.  The  corpora  striata  have 
crossed  action,  and  are  centres  for  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  Powerful  irritation  of  one  causes  rigidpleurosthotonus,  the 
flexors  predominating  over  the  extensors. — 7.  The  optic  thalamus, 
fornix,  hippocampus  major,  and  convolutions  grouped  around  it  have 
no  motor  signification  (and  are  probably  connected  with  sensation). — 8. 
The  optic  lobes  or  corpora  quadrigemina,  besides  being  concerned  with 
vision  and  the  movements  of  the  iris,  are  centres  for  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs.  Irritation  of  these  centres  causes 
rigid  opisthotonus  (and  trismus). — 9.  The  cerebellum  is  the  co-ordi- 
nating centre  for  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Each  separate  lobule  (in 
rabbits)  is  a  distinct  centre  for  special  alterations  of  the  optic  axes. — 10. 
On  the  integrity  of  these  centres  depends  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body.— 11.  Nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs, 
is  an  epileptiform  affection  of  the  cerebellar  veulomotorial  centres. — 12. 
These  results  explain  many  hitherto  obscure  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disease,  and  enable  us  to  localise  with  greater  certainty  many  forms  of 
cerebral  lesion. 

The  Pancreatic  SecretioiL-The  following  is  a  summary  by  Dr. 
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Pye-Smith,  published  in  the  London  Medical  Record,  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation  by  Dr.  Landau  on  the  conditions  of  pancreatic  secretion. 
The  first  series  of  his  experiments  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain 
normal  results  so  as  to  control  the  subsequent  ones.     The  animals 
chosen  were  large  dogs,  which  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
woorara  ;  then  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  an  incision  was  made 
along  the  linea  alba,  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  eusiform  cartilage, 
long  enough  to  expose  the  pylorus  and  draw  out  the  duodenum  and 
part  of  the  pancreas.     The  intestine  vi»as  then  opened  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  a  glass  tube  passed  into  the  orifice  of  the  chief  pancreatic 
duct.    This  was  afterwards  secured  by  bringing  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane oyer  it,  and  tying  a  ligature  round  both.     This  canula  communi- 
cated with  a  long  graduated  tube,  the  divisions  being  oS  of  a  centimeter 
apart,  and  each  corresponding  to  "Oi  of  a  cubic  centimeter,  as  the  object 
was  to  obtain  relative  and  not  absolute  results.    The  second  smaller 
duct  which  in  the  dog  joins  the  duodenum  close  to  the  gall  duct  was 
sometimes  neglected.     The  stoppage  of  pancreatic  secretion,  observed 
by  Bernard  after  any  severe  operation  on  the  abdomen,  was  in  their 
experiments  only  slightlv  marked  and    then   only  temporary.      The 
quantity  secreted  was  ratner  small ;  the  average  of  seven  experiments 
was  0-2  cc,  the  highest  being  0*6$,  the  lowest  o*i3.     The  second 
series  of  experiments  was  on  the  effect  of  atropine,  Calabar  bean,  and 
nicotine  on  the  amount  of  secretion.    The  first  of  these  poisons  has 
been  shown  by  Kenchel  and  Heidenhain  to  paralyse  the  exciting  fibres 
of  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  thus  diminish 
the  secretion  of  saliva.    As  the  result  of  eight  experiments.  Dr.  Landau 
finds  that  it  has  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted. 
A  similar  negative  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  same  number  of 
experiments  after  injection  of  calabar.  Fifteen  observations  with  nicotine 
proved  that  this  alkaloid  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  pancreas  as  well  as 
to  the  salivary  glands  ;  but  the  author  prudently  declines  to  ascribe  this 
without  further  reason  to  its  direct  action  upon  efferent  nerves.     In  the 
course  of  these  experiments  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  constant 
and  direct  relation  between  the  blood-pressure  measured  in  the  carotid, 
and  the  amount  of  secretion.    In  one  instance  the  latter  increased  as 
the  former  fell.    The  third  series  of  experiments  was  by  direct  irritation 
of  nerves.     The  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  was  first  chosen,  and  its 
effect  ascertained  to  be  nil.    Next  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  was  irritated  ; 
and  though  the  first  experiment  was  followed  by  diminution  of  secretion, 
this  was  not  the  case  in  any  subsequent  one,   and  in  some  it  was 
increased.     Division  of  both  vagi  was  more  than  once  followed  by 
increased  secretion,  but  again  was  sometimes  apparently  without  effect. 
Attempts  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  did  not  succeed.     But,  by  puncturing  the  medulla  oblongata 
through  the  skull  and  applying  the  induced  current,  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  more  constant  though  less  satisfactory  results.     The  secretion  of 
the  pancreas  was  increased.    This,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  chief 
positive  result  of  these  careful  and  laborious  investigations,  of  which 
full  tables  are  given  detailing  the  amount  of  secretion  observed  at  short 
and  regular  intervals.    The  ftict  of  the  central  nervous  system  having 
a  direct  influence  on  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas is  important,  and  these  experiments  will  prepare  the  way  for 
others  directed  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  tne  pancreatic  centre 
and  the  efferent  nerves  by  which  its  influence  is  conveyed. 

Nutrition  of  the  Body.— A  long  paper  appears  in  the  Zdtschrift  fUr 
Biologic,  Band  ix.  Heft  I.,  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  giving  the  conclu- 
sions they  have  been  able  to  deduce  concerning  certain  phenomena  of 
nutrition  from  a  long  series  of  experiments  which  they  performed 
on  a  dog  in  1861-2  and  3.  The  present  paper  deals  only  with  the 
processes  of  disintegration  which  occur  in  the  body  when  varying 
proportions  of  meat  and  of  fat  are  given  as  food.  In  some  of  these 
1500  grammes  of  meat  were  given  with  30,  60,  100,  and  150  grammes 
of  fat ;  in  others  500  grm.  of  meat  with  200  of  fat ;  and  so  on.  Their 
experiments  showed  that  fat  is  absorbed  in  large  Quantities  from  the 
intestine,  and  that  within  certain  limits  the  larger  the  quantity  of  iaX 
in  the  food  the  more  is  absorbed.  But  when  a  certain  proportion  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  body  less  is  taken  up  from  the  intestine.  The 
most  important  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived  is  that  albumen 
is  under  ordinary  circumstances  more  easily  split  up  in  the  body  into 
simple  products  than  fat,  so  that  so  far  from  fat  retarding  the  disintegra- 
tion of  albumen,  albumen,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  by  a  carni- 
vorous animal,  delays  the  oxidation  of  the  fat  by  splitting  up  into  some 
form  of  oleaginous  compound  and  other  secondary  products,  the  former 
of  which  is  more  easily  oxidisable  than  ordinary  fat.  The  fkt  derived 
from  the  albumen  must  of  course  be  estimated  as  food  fat,  and  viewing 
it  in  this  light,  it  may  be  said  that  the  consumption  of  fiait  in  the  body 
increases  with  the  amount  of  albumen  present  in  the  body,  or  in  other 
words,  the  better  the  general  state  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body  the  more 
fat  is  disintegrated.  Lastly  they  show  that  the  disintegration  of  fat 
increases  notably  with  physical  exertion. 

Multiplication  of  Acaridaa— In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  M.  M^in  asks,  Whence  come  the  legions  of 
acaridae  which  make  their  appearance  with  such  rapidity  in  decomposing 
fluids,  and  what  becomes  ot  them  when  their  work  of  destruction  19 
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accomplished  and  the  matter  on  which  they  feed  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  dry  powder?  These  organisms,  he  remarks,  have  no 
wings  to  bear  them  from  spots  desolated  by  famine ;  they  have  not  the 
agility  of  ants  to  enable  them  to  undertake  long  migrations  ;  they  have 
soft  integuments  which  form  but  a  very  slight  protection  against  external 
agents  and  their  numerous  enemies ;  their  eggs  relatively  large  are  not 
found  in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere  in  company  with  the  germs  of 
moulds  and  infusory  animalcules  ;  and  they  do  not  possess,  like  the 
anguillules,  rotifers,  and  the  tardigrades,  the  power  of  reviving  after 
desiccation.  Hence  they  are  often  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  views  by  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation.  But  according  to  M.  M^gnin,  what  happens  in  a  colony  of 
tyroglyphs  when  the  privation  of  food  seems  to  promise  them  speedy 
destruction,  is  that  all  adult  and  aged  individuals  as  well  as  the  young 
hexapod  larvae  die,  but  the  young  and  the  octopodous  nymphae  are 
preserved.  These  imdergo  a  change  of  form  and  become  clothed  with 
a  cuirass  which  completely  disguises  but  at  the  same  time  protects 
them  ;  moreover  they  acquire  a  sucker  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
adhere  firmly  to  any  passing  object  such  as  flies,  spiders,  myriapods, 
and  insects  of  all  kinds,  or  even  to  quadrapeds,  by  which  they  are 
transported  to  places  they  could  never  reach  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts.  If  they  find  a  suitable  locality,  as  on  a  young  mushroom  or  a 
mass  of  decomposing  substance,  the  little  acaridan  quits  its  temporary 
host  and  its  hypopial  form  and  reassumes  the  original  tyroglyphic  one. 
Under  the  influence  of  abundant  food  it  rapidly  enlarges,  becomes  a 
sexual  adult,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  a  new  colony  appears. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Gustav  Rose  the  science  of  mineralc^ 
experiences  another  great  loss  by  the  deatli  of  the  venerable  Prof. 
Breithaupt  of  Freiberg,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  last  month. 
Johann  August  Friedrich  Breithaupt  was  bom  at  Probstzella,  near  Saal- 
feld,  in  May,  1 79 1,  and  so  far  back  as  1813  already  held  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  institution,  his  connection  with  which  has  now  after  a  lapse 
of  sixty  years  been  severed  by  his  death.  First  he  was  appointed 
Edelstein-Inspector  and  Hiilfslehrer  in  the  Bergacademie,  and  in  1827 
was  created  professor  of  mineralogy  in  that  school.  His  first  work  was 
a^Kurze  Charakteristik"  of  the  mineral  system,  which  appeared  in  1820, 
followed  by  a  "  VoUstandige  Charakteristik  "  that  passed  through  two 
editions.  His  chief  production  however  was  the  **  Handbook  of  Mine- 
ralogy," which  appeared  in  three  volumes  between  the  years  1836  and 
1847.  His  memoirs  on  minerals  written  from  time  to  time  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  from  the  fii-st,  that  appeared  in  1855  on  genuine 
crystals,  to  the  one  dictated  with  difficulty  through  failing  sight  and 
increasing  infirmity  and  published  in  the  Journal  fur prakiiscke  ChemU, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  contain  vast  stores  of  results 
of  the  highest  value  for  the  advancement  of  mineralogical  science. 

ITie  publishers  of  Poggendorffs  Annalen  will  shortly  issue  a  Jubel- 
band  of  the  Annalen  illustrated  with  photographic  likenesses  of  many 
of  the  chief  contributors. 
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Philology. 

Sathas*  MedisevAl  Greek  Library.  [Mco-aui^irifCT;  Bi^Xto^i^jn;,  iruTTaala 
K.  N.  IdSa.]    3  vols.     Venice.     1872-3. 

We  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  in  the  pages  of  the 
Academy  to  the  interesting  publications  at  present  being 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  indefatigable  his- 
torian C.  Sathas,  whose  Mco-aMci/ticiJ  BiflKioO-qinjy  three  volumes 
of  which  we  have  now  before  us,  constitutes  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  Corpus  scriptorum  historiae  ByzafUinae,  M. 
Sathas  possesses  a  strength  of  purpose  and  power  of  execu- 
tion truly  astonishing,  and  even  if  his  pubhshed  works  were 
less  valuable  than  they  actually  are,  we  should  still  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  praise  the  honest  zeal  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
history  of  his  country,  viz.  the  later  years  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  Turkish  dominion.  The  history  of  the  Greek 
nation  with  respect  to  national  and  literary  aims  has  been 
illustrated  by  M.  Sathas  in  his  two  works  NeocXXtyFuj} 
^iKoKorfla  and  TovpKoicparov/ievrf  'EXXa?,  which  are  supple- 
mented by  his  *E\\7jviKa  'AveKBora  (2  vols.)  and  his  treatises 

'laropta  rod  fiyriJ/i^iTos  t§«  ifeoeWfiPiicij'i  <y\it'<Tfffys  (reviewed  in 
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the  Academy^   vol.    ii ,  p.  544  sqq.)  and  the   Btoypa(t>iKov 

^\cCta(Tfta     wept    too    irtnputpxov    ^lepe^iov    B'.        The    three 

volumes  of  the  McaatwviKti  Bt^XtoerfKi)  contain  a  large  number 
of  texts  previously  inedited  and  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  Greek  nation  in  various  ways,  with  elaborate  and  learned 
introductions  by  the  editor.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow 
him  through  all  three  volumes,  but  we  will  briefly  sketch  the 
contents  of  this  great  work  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  reader 
to  enter  upon  a  further  study  of  it  for  himself. 

The  first  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  Byzantine  writers 
(Michael  Attaliates,  Nicetas  Choniates,  and  Theodore 
Choniates),  and  contains  also  a  series  of  xp^'^^P^^^^^^  \6^oi 
of  the  family  of  the  Palaeologi  and  "  Cral "  Stephen  of 
Serbia,  who  likewise  uses  the  Greek  language.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  we  find  a  metrical  narration  of  the  last  days 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  a  certain  'le'/jaf,  in  734  lines. 
On  this  we  would  offer  a  few  corrections  ;  v.  87  ^paaai. 
104  S.  Ill  (TvvTp2ylrai.  1 93  we  do  not  understand  a/Kpifiiov  ; 
it  should  no  doubt  be  airrl^iov  "his  adversary."  507 
xaXcTrtvTarrj,  248  is  not  complete,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  supply 
the  defect.  295  y  instead  of  1}.  415  ovx-  422  upOpnict. 
485   KCKVKXwfidvtjv.     558   should  probably  be  read   W9   5j) 

hairepav,      592  )3/>vx*^/*^''°'*       ^3^    ainov^  not   eavrov,       657 

uTTo  TOO  XptoTou,  J I J  tlic  words  Twv  cvcwGif  appear  to  be 
corrupt  Then  follow  a  catalogue  of  the  libraries  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  a  very  interesting  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (per 6x10 v  rovTrava^^iov  7a(j>ov) 
at  Constantinople. 

Following  the  order  of  publication  we  now  proceed  to  the 
third  volume,  which  contains  various  writers  illustrating  the 
history  of  Greece  under  Turkish  dominion,  chiefly  two 
historical  works  by  KaiaApio^  Lawomc^  (in  modem  Greek), 
and  by  Sergios  Makraeos  (in  Byzantine  Greek).  Of  special 
interest  is  the  short  work  on  learned  Greeks  by  Demetrios 
Prokopios,  pp.  480-503,  written  a.  1721.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant volume  for  those  who  are  willing  to  convince  them- 
selves of  the  abundance  of  intellectual  life  still  extant  in 
Greece  even  in  the  worst  epoch  of  her  history. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  volume,  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  delayed  until  quite  recently  owing  to  the 
engravings  required  for  the  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise 
on  mediaeval  Cyprian  coins  by  M.  Paulos  Lambros,  one  of 
the  first  authorities  in  this  department  of  study.  This  volume 
contains  two  chronicles  of  the  mediaeval  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
by  Leontios  Machaeras  and  George  Bustronios,  both  written 
in  the  Cyprian  dialect,  and  valuable  in  respect  both  of  their 
historical  and  their  linguistic  interest.  The  dialect  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  has  received  much  attention  in  an  excellent 
work  of  M.  A.  Sakellarios,  professor  at  the  Piraeus  (ri 
KvTTfHUKa  "  r6fio9  TpiTO'i,  *A0^vijin,  1868),  who  has  also  given 
a  very  full  collection  of  Cyprian  songs,  fairy-tales,  and 
proverbs,  together  with  a  valuable  glossary  of  Cyprian  words. 
M.  Sathas  has  likewise  added  a  very  complete  glossary  to  his 
edition  of  the  two  mediaeval  chronographers,  but  we  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  precisely  indicated  the  various  passages  in 
which  the  words  and  expressions  explained  by  him  occur,  as 
the  late  Professor  Mavrophrydes  has  done  in  his  excellent  glos- 
sary on  his  'EicXoryw  fivijficiwv  7^9  P€U)repa9  cK\ijvtinj9  f^Xivfforf^. 

We  will  quote  an  instance  to  show  how  very  useftil  and  im- 
portant such  accurate  references  would  be.  In  M.  Sathas* 
glossary  we  find, p. 598b,  the  explanation  ut/a'^iovp.aL^hvhpovfLaiy 
avarpeipo^aty  and  we  have  indeed  more  than  once  met  with 
this  word  in  his  chroniclers.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
uva-iviwvixj  explained  by  Sakellarios,  p.  232,  who  justiy  derives 
it  from  ai/a  and  7i;<o9,  the  digammated  form  of  v/oV,  so  that 
the  meaning  would  be  Ca^  vlov  avaTp€(pw,  (In  his  introduction, 
p.  \\  Sakellarios  mentions  df^iovw  as  a  digammated  word,  but 
he  does  not  give  it  in  his  glossary.)     The  very  same  word 


occurs  in  the  poem  on  ApoUonios  first  published  in  my> 
Mediaeval  Greek  Texts^  v,  427,  KakS}^  va  ti\v  <pv\d^ov<Ttv,  va  t?)i/ 
avw^ucaovv — ^where,  however,  my  new  edition  will  certainly 
read  avafpjtwaovv,  I  may,  by  the  way,  observe  that  M.  Sathas 
should  have  mentioned  this  poem  among  the  earliest  com- 
positions in  the  Cyprian  dialect,  as  not  only  aj/avvioVit;,  but 
also  other  expressions  and  forms  point  to  this;  nothing, 
however,  being  a  stronger  proof  than  the  preposition  <««:, 
instead  of  <?V,  which  the  renewed  collation  of  the  Paris  MS. 
by  my  learned  fiiend  E.  Legrand  has  brought  to  light  in  three 
places.  M.  Sathas  is  wrong  in  explaining  aV=  ajro  (p.  598). 
The  preposition  known  in  ancient  Greek  as  tf  and  ck  cor- 
responds to  the  Sanskrit  va/i-is  "  outside,"  which  in  itself 
presupposes  an  earlier  form  vaghis.  In  the  Trans,  of  the 
Philological  Society  of  \Z(i']^  p.  86,  I  had  called  attention  to 
another  modem  form  of  the  preposition,  o;^,  which  I  then 
maintained  to  be  older  than  cjc,  and  I  have  now  the  satis- 
faction of  adding  to  it  aV,  a  form  decidedly  nearer  to  vahis 
than  the  classical  Ik,  M.  Sathas  himself  has  af,  cf,  p.  599. 
But  to  return  to  ayayviovw^  it  may  be  suspected  that  another 
form  mentioned  in  M.  Sathas'  glossary,  p.  599,  ava^vwvofiai, 
is  merely  a  corruption  (or  even  a  misprint)  instead  of  another 
speUing,  uvaf^vwvopLai.  This  might  have  been  settled  at  once, 
had  M.  Sathas  indicated  the  passage  in  which  his  supposed 

avaf^vwvopat  OCCUrS. 

Even  such  a  cursory  disquisition  as  that  which  I  have  just 
given  may  probably  have  convinced  the  philologist  of  the 
linguistic  importance  of  the  Cyprian  dialect.  Let  us  mention 
a  few  more  words  to  illustrate  the  tenacity  with  which  this 
dialect  seems  to  have  clung  to  early  traditions.  In  a  recent 
notice  of  Morosi's  Studies  on  Italian  Greek  we  quoted  the 
word  ap^ioaia  "  marriage;"  in  Cyprian  Greek  we  find  appatria 
and  the  verbs  appa^w  and  oppA^w  used  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  same  way  iroXepw  or  wo\opu>  frequently  bears  the 
simple  sense  of  ivep-^w.  But  many  scholars  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  Homeric  Xao/ (corresponding  to  the  German 
Zet^e)  still  survive  in  Cypms,  where  Xav  rwy  uppArtup  is  a 
common  appellation  for  owXirai,    See  also  Sakellarios,  p.  327. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  comparing  the  songs 
given  by  Sakellarios,  pp.  39-46,  with  the  narration  of  the  same 
event  in  the  chronicles  of  Machaeras,  pp.  164-176  (see  also 
Sathas'  Prol.  p.  45).  A  passage  of  the  latter  may  serve  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  this  dialect 

o  pri^^a^  iypayjrevr^v  pifr^atva^  voXXa  OvpMpdva  '  ipada  to  kukop 
TO  i'lrotKe'i  irj^  rj^aTnjp^vff^  pa9  tcvpa  T^ovava9  AaXepa  *  ^la 
rovTOv  raffffopai  coVy  ori  uviaSi^  kuI  eKOtv  eh  r^v  Kvwpop  pc 
Katapr^ohtop  poijOujPTOi  OeoVy  OeXtc  <rov  woiaeip  roaop  xaxop  ottov 
va  rpopA^ovp  voXXoi  *  Bta  rovrop  vpi  pa  ^0w  iroiae  to  X'^^p^^^pop 

TO  pa  pLiropi(Tff9.  "  The  king  wrote  to  the  queen,  *  I  have 
heard  of  the 'wrong  you  have  done  my  beloved  lady  Jeanne 
Lalema ;  therefore  I  promise  you,  that,  if  perchance  I  shall 
fortunately  come  back  to  Cypms  with  the  help  of  God,  I  shall 
do  you  so  much  harm  that  many  will  be  frightened ;  there- 
fore before  I  come  do  the  worst  you  can.' "  In  these  words 
Karafi'^ohiop  represents  the  modem  KaTevociop,  We  may  notice 
the  form  iiroiice^  5=  eTTottjaa^  or  wen-oir^Kaiy  and  the  fiiture  OiXu) 
TTottreiPy  in  which  the  infinitive  is  still  retained  unchanged. 

M.  Sathas'  Prolegomena  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
students  of  mediaeval  Greek  history.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  very  desirable  that  a  competent  scholar  should 
publish  in  some  historical  journal  a  r^sum^  of  the  historical 
information  contained  in  this  work,  for  we  are  afraid  that  but 
very  few  historians  possess  either  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  patience  enough  to  find  their  way  through  these 
volumes.  •  We  can  here  merely  draw  attention  to  M.  Sathas' 
works,  which  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  but  in  the  interest 
of  historical  students  we  could  wish  that  the  editor  had  added 
a  Latin  or  French  translation  of  the  Greek  originals  published 
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by  him.  This  would  no  doubt  have  increased  the  bulk  of 
his  volumes,  but  would  also  have  facilitated  their  circulation. 
In  conclusion  we  may  express  the  hope  that  M.  Sathas  will 
long  retain  the  remarkable  vigour  and  freshness  of  mind  and 
body  which  alone  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  very  laborious 
and  patriotic  undertakings.  W.  Wagner. 


Eased  d^me  Classiflcation  du  SyUabaire  ABsyrien.     Par    E.  de 
Chossat.     Paris  i  Maisonneuve  &  C'«.     1873. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  another  work  to  facilitate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Assyrian  Syllabary.  Mdnant's 
book  is  too  cumbrous  and  imperfect ;  Schrader  only  pro- 
fesses to  reproduce  the  native  syllabaries  already  litho- 
graphed, with  the  addition  of  the  most  necessary  cha- 
racters ;  Norris's  list  of  signs  is  intended  merely  for  those 
who  wish  to  use  his  Dictionary ;  and  Smith's  Syllabary  gives 
only  the  Assyrian  forms  of  the  characters,  while  many  of 
their  values  are  omitted,  and  phonetic  and  ideographic 
powers  are  mixed  together.  A  new  work  on  the  subject, 
therefore,  was  greatly  needed.  But  M.  de  Chossat's  Essay 
is  extremely  disappointing.  His  method  of  arrangement, 
though  unscientific,  may  be  found  practically  useful,  in 
spite  of  the  separation  of  variant  forms  of  the  same  character 
necessitated  by  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  rushed 
into  print  with  a  very  meagre  knowledge  indeed  of  Assyrian. 
The  inscription  of  Samas-Rimmon,  or,  as  he  calls  him, 
Samsi-hu,  is  the  only  one  which  he  seems  to  have 
looked  at  for  himself:  everything  else  is  derived  from  MM. 
Oppert  and  Mdnant.  He  states  in  his  Preface  that  "  the 
works  he  has  chiefly  used  for  his  brochure  are  those  of 
MM.  M^nant,  Oppert,  and  Lenormant":  but  there  are 
few  traces  of  the  last-named  savan  to  be  met  with.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  Lenormanf  s  Etudes  Accadiennes 
been  consulted;  and  better  had  the  author  referred  to 
Schrader's  monograph  on  the  Decipherment  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Smith's  Syllabary  with  the  supplementary  values 
given  in  the  Appendix  of  my  Assyrian  Grammar. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  book  will  justify  the  charge  I  have 
brought  against  it.  There  is  not  a  page  which  does  not 
require  corrections  and  additions.  To  say  nothing  of 
omitted  characters,  some  of  them  common  enough  in  the 
tablets,  there  are  few  signs  which  ought  not  to  have  addi- 
tional phonetic  or  ideographic  values  attached  to  them. 
Taking  the  first  page,  for  instance,  we  miss  in  the  first  cha- 
racter the  value  oi  kharra  {^  samu  "  heaven  "),  while  the 
ordinary  meanings  of  *' sitting"  {asdbu),  "seizing"  (tsabcUu\ 
and  "  channel "  {nakhu)  which  belong  to  the  second  are 
all  wanting.  These  omissions,  however,  might  be  forgiven, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  Assyrian  syllabary ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  writer  who  does  not  know  the  characters 
he  undertakes  to  explain  ?  Thus  on  p.  5  sal  and  lim  or  si 
are  confused  together,  si  being  fiirther  read  as  su^  thus 
falsifying  a  verbal  form ;  in  p.  15  ^^  and  cu  are  similarly 
confounded ;  and  muk^  kak,  and  ni  on  p.  16.  On  p.  35 
iim-nu  ("  destructive  ")  is  read  as  a  single  compound  ideo- 
graph :  iakh  is  given  as  hapik  (p.  84) ;  90  as  "  eighty " 
(P-  23) ;  and  the  character  rightly  translated  "  altar "  no- 
where has  its  usual  phonetic  values  of  bar  or  sar^  the  latter 
value  being  ascribed  to  a  different  character  in  p.  89.  The 
mistakes  of  modem  copyists  and  printers  are  attributed  to 
the  authors  of  the  inscriptions,  and  we  have  imperfect 
copies  given  as  variant  forms  of  a  character,  as  in  the  case 
of  ri  (p.  17),  or  niv  (p.  24),  where,  by  the  way,  two  distinct 
characters  {ntv  and  iz)  are  further  confused  together,  and  the 
first  translated  "  world  '*  instead  of  "  high." 

But  M.  de  Chossat's  ignorance   of  the   inscriptions  is 
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shown  in  another  way.  He  tells  us  that  ///  signifies 
"month'*  or  "moon"  (p.  13).  Had  he  referred  to  the 
native  syllabaries,  he  would  have  found  that  when  the  cha- 
racter had  this  meaning,  it  was  sounded  (in  Accadian)  ab. 
So,  again,  the  variant  reading  iir-tsi  proves  that  we  must 
read  tar-tsi  and  not  khats-tsi  "in  the  presence  of"  (p.  9). 
Kas^  moreover  (p.  1 7),  never  had  the  value  of  kis^  or  the 
signification  of  "  multitude,"  but  denoted  "  two."  Similarly 
//  or  sil  (p.  23)  was  "  life  "  not  "  serpent " ;  so  was  tir,  which 
M.  de  Chossat  persistently  renders  "  langue " ;  and  sap 
p.  62)  was  not  sipir,  and  md  (=  elippu  "  ship  ")  not  sik 
^p.  28).  It  is  the  same  sign  as  that  which  is  erroneously 
given  as  dtr  (p.  39),  the  true  representative  of  dir  being,  by 
way  of  compensation,  described  as  of  "  unknown  assimila- 
tion "  and  a  reference  given  to  Samas-Rimmon's  inscription, 
as  though  it  were  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  same  page 
(39)  is  disfigured  by  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  the  two 
characters  dan  and  tak. 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  M.  de  Chossat  is  unable 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  his  modem  guides  fail  him.    The 
common    character  which    is  said   to    be  "cited  by  M. 
Mdnant  as  of  unknown  value  "  (p.  45)  l^as  the  phonetic 
powers  of  dur  and  zicum  and  the  ideographic  powers  of 
apzu  ("running  water")  and  samu   ("heaven"),  and  is 
identical  with  the  "completely  unknown"   sign. of  p.  31, 
which  occurs  in  a   royal  name,   no  longer  read  by  M. 
Lenormant,  be  it    observed,  as  Urkhammu,     A   syllabary 
renders  gistin  (p.   34)  by  caranuy  and  the  word  is  fre- 
quently found  with  the  meaning  of  "  vine."  ^  The  mysterious 
letter  which  puzzles  the  author  in  p.  71  \s  kit  or  ge,  the 
Accadian  postposition;    and  the  "unknown"  sign  of  p. 
33  is  mu  or  sum  (identical  with  that  at  the  top  of  p.  18) 
and  is  not  found  only  in  Samas-Rimmon's  inscriptioiL    But 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  ordinary  prefix  of  "  limb"  can 
be  described  as  of  "unknown  signification  "  (p.  58),  or  how 
ziiulu  "  the  south  "  (p.  51)  can  have  the  same  note  attached 
to  it.     Indeed  Ae  latter  monogram  fares  badly  :  in  p.  58  it 
is  given  as  "  north,"  and  sfur,  "  the  north  "  as  "  south,"  the 
additional  information  being  vouchsafed  that   the  one  is 
literally  "  (plaga)  sinistra  "  and  the  other  "  (plaga)  dextra  " ! 
The  most  amusing  instance  of  the  blind  acquiescence  with 
which  the  author  follows  his  guides  is  when  he  prints  the 
two  common  characters  ik  {61)  and  kan  (p.  80)  in  capitals, 
and  refers  to  the  "  Inscription  of  Khammurabi,"  as  if  they 
occurred  nowhere  else,  simply  because  M.  Mdnant,  in  his 
excellent  monograph  on  that  inscription,  has  so  transliterated 
them  because  found  in  a  compound  ideograph  the  Assyrian 
reading  of  which  was  khigailu  "  canal*'     I  do  not  know 
whence  he  derived  his  idea  of  transliterating  ediu  "  a  field  " 
by  kharan   (it  ought  to  be  kharranu)  and  rendering  it 
"rock,"   "inscription"  (p.  11);  but    M.  Oppert  will  not 
thank  him  for  being  made  answerable  for  the  astounding 
assertion    that  the  Accadian  a-ab-ba  "the   sea"  was  the 
Assyrian  sadu  "  mountain  "  (p.  10),  nor  do  I  think  that  that 
scholar  will  maintain  his  former  opinion  that  mat  kurra  "the 
land  of  the  East"  or  "Elam"  was  "  Shinar  or  Mesopotamia." 

M.  de  Chossat's  knowledge  of  Assyrian  Grammar  is  as 
imperfect  as  his  knowledge  of  the  Syllabary,  and  this  makes 
the  sprinkling  of  Hebrew  and  Ethiopic  in  his  book  appear 
somewhat  affected.  Thus  he  asserts  that  su  is  "  the  equi- 
valent" oi^u  "as  the  suffixed  pers.  pron.  of  the  third  pers." 
(P-  37)>  whereas  this  can  only  happen  after  /  or  /,  and  in  p. 
88  the  enclitic  conjunction  va  is  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
verb.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  devote  more  time  to 
the  study  of  the  inscriptions  before  he  a^ain  writes  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  his  next  publication  will  not  be  pnnted  in 
autograph.  A  protest  ought  really  to  be  raised  against  this 
detestable  practice  which  is  coming  into  vogue  among  French 
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authors.  Even  with  a  clear  handwriting,  autograph  is  trying 
to  both  eyes  and  patience;  and  M.  de  Chossat's  hand- 
wTJting  is  not  always  clear.  A  book  of  reference,  moreover, 
is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  be  printed  in  this  manner ; 
and  however  good  the  Syllabary  might  have  been,  most  of 
its  value  and  usefulness  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
form  in  which  it  has  appeared.  It  is  not  desirable  to  per- 
petuate such  clerical  errors  as  nahbar  for  nabkhar  (p.  -9), 
num  for  nun  (p.  30),  a-ia-sa  for  ai-ia-sa  (p.  12),  kuptuv  for 
cabUa^  (p.  88),  or  naham  for  nakam  (p.  92). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  BAMBOO  BOOKS, 

In    Professorial   Dissertatums    of  Univ.    Coll.    ( 1 872-3)   there    is   an 
interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Holt  on  Dr.  Legge's  translation  of  the  Chinese 
work  known  as  the  Annals  of  the  Bamboo  Books.    This  ancient  Record 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Seang,  King  of  Wei,  who 
died  B.C.  295,  and  purports  to    contain  among  other  documents  an 
authentic  History  of  the  Empire  from  the  time  of  Hwang- te  (2697  B.C.) 
down  to  the  death  of  Seang.     The  practice  of  fastening  a  claim  to  great 
antiquity  on  books  by  no  means  entitled  to  that  distinction,  by  announc- 
ing them  as  treasure- trove  from  the  walls  of  old  buildings  or  the  tombs 
of  ancient  monarchs  has  not  been  uncommon  in  China,  and  the  history 
therefore  of  the  discovery  of  the  Bamboo  Books  must  be  received  with 
caution,  since  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  have  any  direct  evidence  in 
support  of  it.     The  opinions  of  native  scholars  have  been  much  divided 
on  the  subject,  hut  as  Dr.  L^ge  points  out,  Too  Yew,  an  eminent  con- 
temporaneous writer,    mentions  that  his  attention   was  drawn  to  the 
Annals   shortly  after  they   were  reported  to  have  been   found  ;  they 
received  also  due  recognition  in  the  Imperial  Catalogues  of  the  Suy  and 
Tang  Dynasties,  and  they  have  found  numerous  editors  in  all  ages  down 
to  the  present  time.     If  then  we  take  their  authenticity  for  granted, 
they  not  only  form,  as  Mr.  Holt  remarks,   **  the  most  ancient  record 
of  Chinese  History  which  has  been  handed  down,"  but  they  also  contain 
much  of  great  historical  interest  as  showing  the  height  of  civilisation 
and  power  which  the  Chinese  of  that  distant  day  had  reached.     For 
instance,    during  the  period  B.C.  2697 — B.C.  1000  we  read   **of  caps 
and  robes,  and  of  chariots  or  carriages  drawn  by  horses.     Sacrifices  are 
mentioned  ;  the  heavenly  bodies  are  delineated  ;  calendaric  calculations 
are   invented,  and  natural  phenomena  observed  ;  music  is  composed, 
and  dancing  instituted  ;  architecture  is  studied,  and  temples  and  palaces 
are  erected  ;  the  Empire  is  divided  in  Provinces  ;  dykes  are  constructed 
to  restrain  the  overflowing  of  the  great  rivers  ;  orders  of  nobility,  from 
princes  to  barons,  are  established.     We  read  of  standing  armies,  of  a 
minister  of  works,  of  a  college,  and  a  code  of  punishments  ;  while  such 
is  the  fame  of  the  Empire  that  representatives  from  a  distance  as  great 
as  India  come  to  pay  homage  and  bear  tribute." 

It  is  also  interesiing  to  observe  tha,t  supernatural  phenomena  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  earliest  Emperors, 
and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  successive  Dynasties.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  particular  stars,  sometimes  associated  with  rainbows,  were  seen 
announcing  the  entry  into  the  world  of  the  first  rulers  of  China.  "  As 
regards  the  stars,*'  Mr.  Holt  remarks,  **we  find  that  amongst  her  other 
titles,  Ishtar  was  called  the  Queen  of  the  Stars,  and  Ishtar  was  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  Celestial  Virgin  Mother  by  the  Assyrians,  being  ajso 
identical  with  Astarte,  Venus,  Ceres,  Juno,  th^  Moon,  and  other  names 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  all  representing  the  idea  of  maternity. 
Nor  is  it  a  fact  of  common  interest  to  know  that  to  this  very  day  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  honoured  in  the  Basque  Provinces  under  the  name  of 
Astarte."  When  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  the  Emperor  Hwang-te 
finished  his  course  on  earth,  we  are  told  that  the  ground  was  rent  and 
he  was  taken  up  to  Heaven  on  a  Dragon, — a  legend  which  may  possibly 
have  given  rise  to  the  general  custom  in  China  at  the  present  day  of 
never  speaking  of  the  decease  of  an  Emperor  as  of  his  death  but  as  of 
his  translation  to  Heaven.  Mr.  Holt  has  done  good  service  by  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  these  records.  There  is  much  in  the  ancient  Annals 
of  China  to  repay  careful  study,  and  the  time  has  now  fully  arrived 
when  the  attention  of  Sinologues  should  be  directed  to  placing  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  European  public.         Robert  K.  Douglas. 


Notes  and  Intellige^ice, 

W^e  learn  with  satisfaction  that  M.  Adolphe  Neubauer,  late  of  Paris, 
who  has  for  some  years  past  been  engaged  m  cataloguing  the  Hebrew 
Collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  nominated  to  the  office  of 
sub-librarian  in  that  institution  :  and  that  this  nomination  was  approved 
by  Convocation  on  Thursday  last.  M.  Neubauer  is  already  well  known 
as  one  of  the  first  of  Talmudical  scholars  ;  and  we  trust  that  his  new 
appointment  may  give  him  leisure  to  finish  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Talmud,  of  which  the  first  part,   **Za   Ghgraphie  du   Talmtid^''  was 


**  crowned  "  by  the  French  Academy.  Besides  innumerable  smaller 
works  in  various  languages,  M.  Neubauer  is  bringing  out  for  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press  the  important  dictionary  of  Abulwalid 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  already  shown 
its  sense  of  the  value  of  its  new  sub-librarian's  services  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  d^jee  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  an  honour  which 
has  only  been  conferred  on  two  other  persons  within  recent  times,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr,  Robert  Browning. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  the  well-known 
Abyssinian  traveller,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Amariiiiia  language  (usually,  but  incorrectly,  called  Amharic).  The 
best  dictionary  of  the  language  now  available  is  Isenberg's  ;  and 
scarcely  a  page  of  this  is  free  from  blunders  and  omissions. 

Egypt  is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  home  of  the  beast-fable, 
which  is  found  in  papyri  as  old  ^  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  although 
Mr.  Mahaffy  has  suggested  that,  like  animal- worship,  it  was  really 
introduced  into  Egypt  from  the  Nigritian  aborigines.  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
however,  has  found  three  fragments  of  a  collection  of  beast -fables  which 
belonged  to  a  certain  Assyrian  city.  One  of  these  represents  a  dialogue 
between  the  horse  and  the  ox,  another  between  the  eagle  and  the  sun. 
They  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egjrptians  ;  but  this  is  not 
very  likely  ;  and  we  should  rather  suppose  that  the  fable  was  the  inde- 
pendent creation  of  more  than  one  despotically-ruled  people. 

The  meetings  of  the  Philological  Society  will  begin  again  on  the  7th 
of  next  month,  when  four  short  papers  will  be  read  :  i.  on  Cursor 
Mundi  by  Dr.  Morris  ;  2.  on  the  Prioress  s  Nun-Cluiplain  in  Chaucer 
by  Mr.  Fumivall ;  3.  on  the  name  Beowulf  by  Mr.  Sweet ;  4.  on  the 
Creole  Language  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Among  the  later  papers  promised 
may  be  mentioned  On  Comparative  ^dialectical  Phonology  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Ellis  ;  three  papers  on  The  History  of  English  Sounds  by 
Mr.  Sweet  ;  and  an  important  one  by  Mr.  Murray  on  the  Classification 
of  the  Early  English  LHalects.  Most  of  the  papers  are  on  points  connected 
either  wth  English  philology  or  phonetics.  The  only  one  which  deals 
with  a  classical  subject  is  Prof.  Key's  paper  Corrections  of  t/ie  Text  of 
Terence.  Oriental  philology  is  only  represented  by  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Rieu  On  Persian  and  Us  Affinities.  The  Programme  is,  however,  not 
yet  entirely  filled  up. 


Contents  0/  the  journals. 

Zeitschrifb  fur  verglelchende  Sprachforschungr,  xxt  4,  5.— 
Fr.  Haefelin:  Treatises  on  the  Romance  dialects  of  South  Western 
Switzerland.  [The  first  of  a  series,  beginning  with  the  dialect  of 
Neuchitel:  contains  a  full  account  of  the  vowel-system  in  its  relation  to 
Latin.] — Leo  Meyer:  On  "Vocalsteigerung"  especially  in  the  inflexion 
of  the  Verb.  [Endeavours  to  limit  the  cases  of  Vriddhi  in  Sanscrit,  and 
to  show  that  it  is  not  a  further  stage  of  Guna  but  a  distinct  and  speci- 
fically Indian  product.] — The  same  :  fKaaros — FiKaffroi.  [As  against 
j^Kaaros  or  <riKa<rro%  the  former  being  proposed  by  Benfey  and  Curiius, 
the  latter  by  Ahrens.  The  traces  ot  j  and  initial  a  in  Homer  are  more 
than  doubtful,  and  f^Kaaroi  is  now  found  on  the  Locrian  inscription 
discussed  by  Allen  in  Curt.  Stud,  iu,  205  ff".]— A.  Fick  :  Contributions 
to  etymology.  [Old  Irish  words — lar,  ithemair  lanmair,  aig,  cnam, 
ciad,  folcaim.] — G.  Gerland  reviews  Gerber's  Die  Sprache  als  Kunst. 
— B.  Delbriick  reviews  Ludwig's  Agglutination  oder  Adaptation  f 
[unfavourably.] — Ernst  Windisch  :  On  Pick's  Comparative  Dictionary 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages.  [Three  articles:  (i)  criticising  the 
plan,  especially  the  arrangement  of  words  under  seven  hypothetical 
"Grundsprachen,"  which  the  reviewer  thinks  inadvisable  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  ;  (2)  on  the  roots  ank^  nak^  and  on  the  syllable  na 
inserted  in  the  Sanscrit  conjugation  ;  (3)  Celtic  etymologies,  chiefly 
words  meaning  *'to  see,"  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Celtic  part  which 
Windisch  contributes  to  the  new  edition  of  Curtius*  Gruhdziige.'\ — 
H.  Schuchardt :  Romance  Philology.  [Reviews  of  recent  articles  in 
other  periodicals.] — A.  Fick:  Contributions  to  etymology.  [On  (i) 
invitus^invitare^  and(2)noTf5oj,  Poseidon,  and  the  Vedic  w'aj/rt//,  **Lord 
of  swelling."] — K.  G.  Andresen  :  Old  German  hi  and  hr  retained  in 
Proper  Names  as  ^/,  kl^  and  gr. — Wenzel  Burda :  On  the  etymology  of 
nappo(r/a. — LeoMeyer, '£<£«.>— ^^dw  from (TcAdw. — G.  Gerland:  Review 
of  Kleemann's  Glossae  Creticae.  [Careful  and  intelligent.] — Ernst  Kuhn  : 
Review  of  Joh.  Schmidt's  paper.  Die  Verwandtschafts verbal tnisse  der 
indogermanischen  Sprachen.  [A  remarkable  attempt  to  prove  continuous 
transition  as  against  the  theory  of  '*Grundsprachen,"  especially  of 
distinct  Aryan  and  European  *  *  Grundsprachen.  '] 

Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschungr,  xxii.  i. — 
Gustav  Meyer:  The  Dvandva  compounds  in  Greek  and  Latin.  [Admits 
a  very  few  late  words  to  be  so,  e,g.  vvxd-fitxxpov.'] — Leo  Meyer:  Uv^o/xai 
and  connexion.  [Shows  that  the  root  means  **to  reach,"  not  "  to  come,'* 
and  connects  it  with  Sanscr.  afnomi.] — The  same  :  ^eoTpdvos.  [From 
the  root  />rwf  "  to  ask."] — Tlie  same  :  On  some  German  pronominal 
formations.— H.  Schuchardt:  Review  of  Giuseppe  de  Rada,  Grammatica 
delta  lingua  Albanese.  [Treats  of  the  Albanian  dialect  spoken  in  Ca- 
labria as  the  Albanian  iror  ^|oxtJ>'.     The  reviewer  points  out  much  that 
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is  defective  in  the  work.] — H.  Weber:  Lithuanian  aug  =  &enn.  ang, — 
Martin  Arnesen  :  Norwegian  names  of  places  testifying  to  ancient  games. 
— The  same :  Names  in  bern  in  Frisian  and  North  German. — A.  Fick : 
Contributions  to  e^mology.  [Ecclesiastical  Slavonic  fazi-t  and  Old 
Noi-se  spak-rx  l^pi  "early,    Goth,  air  "early:"  Zend ajarg  "day."] 

JVew  Publications. 

Abul^BakA  Ibn  Ja'Is',    Commentar  zu  dem  Abschnitte  Ub.  das  Hdl 

aus  Zamachs'ari*s  Mufassal.     Hrsg.  etc.  v.  Dr.  G.  Zabn.     Halle : 

Waisenhaus. 
Chabas,  F.     Melanges  ^gyptologiques.     Troisiimc  serie.     Tome  ii. 

Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 
DiSCHERT,    H.      Ueber  das   I.  2.   und   11.  Buch  der   Sibyllinischen 

Weissagnngen.     Frankfurt-a-M.:  Volcker. 
Dkecke,  W.    Facere  wadjieri  in  ihrer  Composition  m.  andern  Verbis. 

Strassburg:  Triibner. 
Fragmenta  scenicae  Romanorum  poesis,  secundis  curis  recensuit  O. 

Ribbeck.    Vol.  2.    Comicorum  fragmenta.    Leipzig :  Teubner. 
Ge.m AleddIni  Ibn  Hisami  commentarius  in  carmeti  Ka  *bi  ben  Zoheir 

Banat    Sn*    kd    appellatum.     Ed.    J.    Guidi.     Pars    2.     Leipzig: 

Brockhaus. 
Heymann,  W.      Das  /  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  gehort  der 

indc^ermanischen  Grundsprache  an.     Gottingen :  Rente. 
Hoffmann,  E.     Die  Constniction  der  lateinischen  Zeitpartikeln.     2 

umgearb.  Aufl.     Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Kammer,  a.     Die  Einheit  der  Odysee  nach  Widerlegung  der  Ansich- 

ten   V.   LuchmannSteinthal,    Koechly,    Hennings,  und  Kirch hofF. 

Leipzig:  Teubner. 
Kugler,  K.     Blrklarung  v.  1000  Ortsnamen  der  Altmiilalp  u.  ihres 

Urakreises.    Eichstatt :  Kriill. 
MrNANT,   T.     Le9ons  d'epigraphie  assyrienne  profess^es  aux  cours 

libres  de  la  Sorbonne  pendant  I'annee  1869.     Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 
MiKLosiCH,  F.      Ueber  die  Mundarten  und  die  Wanderungen  der 

Zigeuner  Europas.  iii.     Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
MussAFiA,  A.     Beitrag  zur  Kunde  der  Norditalienischen  Mundarten 

im  15  Jahrh.     Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
Pikrret,  P.     Etudes  egyptologiques,  comprenant  le  texte  et  la  traduc- 
tion d'une  stile  ethiopienne  inedite,  ct  de  divers  manuscrits  religieux, 

avec  un  glossaire  egyptien-grec  du   D^cret    de  Canope.      Paris : 

Franck. 
Q.  HoRATii  Flacci  carmina  lyrica^ex  intimae  artis  criticae  praeceptis 

emendata  edidit  et  commentariis^criticis  exegeticisque  instruxit  N. 

G.  Ljungberg.     Vol.  i.     Lund  :  Gleerup. 
Savelsberg,  .J.      Umbrische   Studien.      Mit  neugewonnenen  Auf- 
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Page  390  (b)  36  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  did  not  occur"  read  ''  occurred.'* 
„      f»  35  }}        %i        ,f   "Langerhaus"  read  "Langerhans." 

,.  ai  „        „        „   "ammocaetes"  read  "ammocoetes." 

,.    8  „        „        „  "Haubcn?"  read  "tufts." 

391  (a)   7  „     top       „  "  Brown-Scguard  "  read  "  Brown-Sequard. 

M    ,.   z6  „       „        „  "musculatim"  read*' musculature." 
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General  Literature. 


Traditions  and  Hearthslde  Stories  of  West  Cornwall.  By  William 
Bottrell.  With  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blight.  Second  Series. 
Penzance :  Printed  for  the  Author  by  Beare  &  Son. 

The  first  series  of  this  collection, published  in  1870,  introduced 
Mr.  Bottrell  to  us  as  at  the  same  time  a  good  story-teller  and 
a  careful  and  accurate  student  of  his  native  county,  so  that 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  continuation  of  his  labour  of  love 
will  meet  with  the  same  recognition  as  that  bestowed  upon 
the  first  part,  and  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  generally 
attractive  sui)stance  of  the  separate  tales,  but  also  because  of 
the  clear  and  vivid  pictures  which  they  give  us  of  the  country 
and  the  people  whence  they  are  taken.  Still  the  profit  to  be 
gathered  for  the  comparative  study  of  folklore  is  less  consider- 
able than  might  have  been  expected,  partly  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  matter  narrated,  which  sometimes  borders 
closely  upon  real  events  and  sometimes  actually  contains 
them.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  first  series  contained  little 
that  could  be  connected  with  a  wider  circle  of  popular  con- 
ceptions ;  as  for  instance  the  history  of  The  old  wandering 
DroU-tell'er  of  the  Lizard  and  his  story  of  tJu  Mermaid  and 
the  Man  of  Cury^  and  the  one  of  Nancy  Trenoweth,  t/ie 
fair  daughter  of  the  Miller  of  Alsia^  part  ii.,  the  conclusion 
of  which,  pp.  201-3,  belongs  to  the  widely  spread  legendary 
cycle  made  familiar  by  Biirger's  Lenore,  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Bottrell's  new  collection  is  somewhat  richer  than  its 
predecessor.  Thus  the  substance  of  the  first  paper,  Duffy 
and  the  Devil,  An  aid  Christmas  Play^  is  taken,  as  the  author 
has  forgotten  to  remark,  from  two  well-known  folk-tales,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  first  part  corresponds  to  Rumpel- 
stilzchen,  Grimm  No.  55,  and  the  remainder  from  p.  23 
onwards,  to  Grimm  No,  14,  Die  Spinnerinn^  thus  reversing  the 
connection  lliat  we  find  in  the  French  nursery  tale  Ricdin 
Ricdon,  where  the  introduction  agrees  with  the  latter  and  the 
conclusion  with  the  former  of  the  two  German  tales.  Upon 
these  see  Kohler's  Notes  on  Laura  Gonzenbach's  Sicilianische 
Mdrchen,  No.  84,  "  Die  Geschichte  vom  Lignu  di  Scupa,"  and 
Henderson's  Notes  on  the  Folklore  of  tJie  Northern  Counties 
of  Englandy  pp.  221-6,  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  remarks, 
the  references  in  which,  minus  the  misprints,  are  all,  without 
exception,  taken  from  Grimm.  It  is  interesting  in  other 
respects  to  find  a  subject  of  the  kind  worked  up  into  a 


Christmas  play,  a  circumstance  of  which,  as  I  believe,  but 
few  examples  are  to  be  met  with,  and  which  alone  would 
gvf^  no  slight  interest  to  Mr.  Bottrell's  work.  The  West 
Country  Droll,  Tom  of  Chyannor,  the  Tin-Streamer  (p.  77 
sqq.),  relates  how  Tom  is  offered  by  his  master,  instead 
of  his  three  years*  wages,  four  pieces  of  wisdom ;  he  accepts 
the  offer  and  fares  well  by  following  the  advice  given.  The 
first  counsel  is :  "  Take  care  never  to  lodge  in  a  house  where 
an  old  man  is  married  to  a  young  woman  • "  the  second  : 
"  Take  care  never  to  leave  an  old  road  for  a  new  one  ;  '* 
the  third  :  "  Never  swear  to  anybody  or  thing  seen  through 
glass;"  the  fourth  :  "Be  thrashed  twice  before  consent  once!" 
This  tale,  another  Cornish  version  of  which,  translated  from 
Lhuyd's  Archaeologia  Britannica^  p.  251,  was  given  in  Blcuk- 
wood^s  Magazine,  May,  1818,  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  Tyrol, 
the  South  of  France,  Sicily,  and  Spain  ;  see  Gonzenbach's 
Sicilian.  Mdrchen,  No.  81,"  Die  Geschichte  von  den  drei  guten 
Rathschlagen,"  with  the  notes ;  also  Gradi,  Pasqua  di  CeppOy 
Turin,  1870, p.  83  :  "I  tre  consigli  del  Dottore";  but  especially 
Gesta  Romanorum^  cap.  103  :  **  De  omnibus  rebus  cum 
consensu  et  providentia  semper  agendis ;"  for  this  is  the  oldest 
version  known  at  present  where  the  three  counsels  (sapien- 
cias)  are  as  follows;  the  first:  "  Quieguid agas, prudefiter agas, 
et  respice  finem y*  the  second:  ^^ Numquam  viam  publicam 
dimittas  propter  semitam;*^  the  third  :  ^^Numquam  hospicium 
ad  manendum  de  nocte  in  domo  alicujus  accipias,  ubi  dominus 
domus  est  sejiex  et  uxor  juvencula"  I  have  already  pointed 
out  (Ebert's  Jahrbuch  fiir  Roman,  und  Englische  Liter. 
iii.  154)  that  the  first  piece  of  advice  is  derived  from  the 
moral  of  Aesop's  fable  "  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes  "  (Kor.  4. 
Halm  45).  In  Mr.  Bottrell's  version  of  the  tale,  Tom 
receives  in  addition  as  a  present  from  his  master's  wife  a 
small  stone  "  of  great  virtue;  it  will  preserve  any  woman  that 
weareth  it  from  much  trouble  if  she  but  keepeth  it  in  her 
mouth,  with  her  lips  closed,  that  it  may  not  drop  out  when 
her  husband  or  any  other  contendeth  with  her ; "  and  the 
virtue  of  this  stone  is  proved  by  experience.  This  also  is  the 
version  of  a  well-known  anecdote  told  of  Saint  Augustine's 
mother.  Saint  Monica,  who  had  a  very  irritable  husband,  and 
to  avoid  disputes,  whenever  he  reproached  her,  used  to  take 
water  into  her  mouth  and  keep  it  there  till  his  pas.sion  was 
spent.  Hence  too  the  French  proverb  :  "II  faut  faire  comme 
Ste.  Monique,  mettre  de  I'eau  dans  la  bouche."   This  original 
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version,  which  I  have  also  met  with  in  Italian  works,  is  better 
than  the  Cornish  one,  for  the  stone  might  be  lost,  while  water 
is  to  be  found  everywhere. 

The  story  of  the  Piskey,  the  industrious  household  spirit 
who  has  new  clothes  given  him  instead  of  his  old  rags,  and 
thereupon  leaves  the  house  for  ever,  exclaiming:  "Piskey  fine 
and  Piskey  gay, — Piskey  now  will  run  away"  (p.  i68  sq.), 
is  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  England, — as  in 
Devonshire,  where  the  Pixies  exclaim :  "  Now  the  Pixies' 
work  is  done, — We  take  our  clothes  and  off  we  run  "  i^Atlu- 
naeuni^   1846,  p.    1092},  and   in  Scotland,  where   the  last 
Brownie  known  in  Ettrick  Forest  resided  in  Bodsbeck  and 
exercised  his  functions  undisturbed  till  the  scrupulous  de- 
votion of  an  old  lady  induced  ber  to  hire  him  away,  as  it 
was  termed,  by  placing  in  his  haunt  a  porringer  of  milk 
and  a  piece  of  money.     After  receiving  this  hint  to  depart, 
he  was  heard  the  whole  night  to  howl  and  cry,  "  Farewell  to 
IxMiny  Bodsbeck  ! "  which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  for 
ever  (Walter  Scott,  Introd.  to  Minstrelsy) ; — it  is  also  at  home 
in  Germany,  see  Adalb.  Kuhn,  Westphdl,  Sagen  i.  157-8,  No. 
163.     No  one  will  be  surprised  at  such  a  wide  dissemination 
of  legends  and  other  narratives,  as  innumerable  similar  exam- 
ples lie  before  us ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  more 
instance,  suggested  by  Bottrell's  mention  (p.  274)  of  William 
Noy,  the  Attorney  General  of  Charles  I.,  who  belonged  to  a 
Cornish  family.     It  is  related  of  him  that  his  rise  originated 
in  a  case  which  is  very  well  known,  that  of  the  three  graziers. 
At  a  country  fair  they  had.  left  their  money  with  their  hostess 
while  they  went  to  transact  their  business.     A  short  time 
after,  one  of  them  returned,  and  under  pretence  that  they  had 
occasion  for  the  whole  money,  received  it  from  the  hostess 
and  made  his  escape  with  it     The   other  two  sued  the 
woman  for  delivering  that  which  she  had  received  from  the 
three^  before  the  three  came  and  demanded  it.     The  cause 
was  tried  and  a  verdict  found  against  the  defendant.     Mr. 
Noy,  who  was  then  making  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar, 
requested  to  be  feed  by  the  woman,  saying  that  he  thought 
he  could  still  bring  her  off.     He  then  moved  an  arrest  of 
judgment,  stated  that  he  was  retained  by  the  defendant,  and 
that  the  case  was  this.     The  defendant  had  received  the 
money  from  the  three  together,  and  was  certainly  not  to  deliver 
it  until  the  same  three  demanded  it.     She  asked  for  no  other 
condition,  let  the  same  three  men  come,  and  it  shall  be  paid. 
This  motion  altered  the  whole  course  of  proceeding,  and 
according  to  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies^  brought  Mr.  Noy 
into    notice    {The  Percy  Anecdotes^  Anecdotes  of  the  Bar, 
Lond.,  Wame  &  Co.,  p.  311).     I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
this  case  really  occurred,  for  it  exists  in  two  other  older 
versions ;  one  in  Val.  Max.  vii.  3,  ext.  5,  where  Demosthenes 
takes  the  place  of  Noy,  and  again  in  the  Greek  Syntipas,  the 
Seven  Viziers,  &c.,  which  last  version,  and  doubtless  also  the 
first,  is  derived  from  the  East  (cf.  Benfey's  Pantschat.  i.  287). 
According  to  the  narrative  in  Syntipas,  the  merchants  give 
a  purse  in  charge  to  a  woman  with  the  injunction  only  to 
restore  it  when  they  were  all  three  together.     They  are  then 
going  to  the  baths,  and  send  one  of  their  number  to  borrow 
a  comb  from  the  woman.     He,  however,  asks  her  for  the 
purse,  and  when  she  refuses,  the  others  call  from  a  distance, 
"  Give  it  him."    The  third  then  decamps  with  the  money,  and 
the  woman  refuses  to  make  it  good.     A  boy  of  iivt  years  of 
age  sees  her  complaining  in  the  street,  and  promises  to  put  an 
end  to  her  grief.     On  his  advice  she  goes  to  the  judge  and 
promises  to  give  back  the  purse,  but  does  not  do  so  when 
only  two  appear  to   claim  it.     We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings  the  clever  counsel 
came  to  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  Noy,  as  we  also  find  it  fathered 
upon  a  duke  of  Ossuna  (see  Leroux  de  Lincy,  Essai  sur  les 
fables  indicNfies,  p.  121). 


To  return  to  Bottrell,  I  should  notice  the  very  remarkable 
harvest  custom  (p.  200)  in  accordance  with  which  "  the  la.si 
handful  of  wheat,  called  *  the  neck,*  was  tied  up  and  cut  by 
the  reapers  throwing  their  reap-hook  at  it.  Ihen  it  took  a 
good  bit  longer  to  cry  the  neck  according  to  the  old  custom 
of  the  harvest  hands  dividing  themselves  into  three  bands — 
one  party  calling  three  times  as  loud  as  they  could  cry,  'We 
have  it,  we  have  it,  we  have  it  I'  the  second  demanding, 
*  What  have  ye?  what  have  ye?  what  have  ye?'  and  the 
third  replying,  *  A  neck  !  a  neck  !  a  neck  ! '  Then  all  join, 
hats  in  ha»d,  in  a  'Hip!  hip!  hurrah!'  The  neck  was 
then  decorated  with  flowers  and  hung  over  the  board."  This 
custom  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  places  in  England  and 
Germany,  see  Simrock  I>.  Myth.^  p.  563  (3rd  ed.),  Kuhn 
and  Schwartz,  Norddeutsche  Sagen,  P-  514  sqq.;  from  the  latter 
of  which  I  cite  the  following  references  :  Brockett's  Gloss,  of 
North  Country  Words  sub  voc.  Melldoll,  Grose,  s.  v. 
Kernbaby,  Halliwell  s.  w.  Mare  and  Mell ;  Monthly  Mag., 
vol.  xxxvii.,  "  Reaping  in  Devonshire."  The  figure  made  of 
the  last  sheaf  doubtless  betokens  a  divinity,  sometimes 
male,  sometimes  female,  and  bears  different  names.  In  West 
Cornwall,  as  we  see,  it  is  called  Neck.  Is  this  by  any  chance 
the  same  as  Nick  f  Grimm  (Myth.,  pp.  456-7)  is  inclined  to 
identify  this  name  with  Nikarr,  i.e.  Odin,  and  in  fact,  in  a 
Yorkshire  harvest  dance,  there  appear  a  giant  and  his  wife 
who  are  called  Woden  and  Fri^a  (Grimm,  p.  280  sq. ;  com- 
municated by  Kemble  and  taken  from  the  mouth  of  an  "old 
Yorkshireman").  That  die  old  God  should  come  as  Old 
Nick  to  pass  for  the  devil  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows 
how  anxious  the  first  missionaries  were  to  bring  about  such 
a  degrading  transformation.  Another  noteworthy  Egyptian 
harvest  custom  may  be  added  to  those  hitherto  quoted,  from 

Diodor.  i..  141  **Maprvpiou  Be  </>€povat  t^9  evpiacta^  Ta?v 
eip-iffievujv  Kapirivp  to  rr^povfieyop  Trap  ainoi^  c^  upyativv 
vofLifiwv,  *ETi  70/3  Kai'  vvv  Kara  tov  OeptCfiov  to  is  wpu'rovs 
afjii]6eina9  atayy^  0€vra9  rov^  avOptvn'ov^  Koirr^Oat  vX^aiov 
rov  tpd(yp.aro9y  xal  rrjv  \aiv  uvaxoKeiffOai'  xai  rovro  vpaTretv 
uTrovbUOirrai  Tifjirjp  trf  Oeio  7wv  evpijju^vit^v  Kara  rov  cfa^^^v  t^v 

evpeaew^  Kaipov."  *  Thus  at  the  time  of  Diodorus  there  was 
still  subsisting  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  the 
reapers  used  to  set  up  the  first  sheaf  that  was  cut,  and  then 
begin  to  wail  and  call  upon  Isis^  In  this  case  the  deity  in- 
voked is  a  goddess..  It  is  only  strange  that  thanks  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cultivation  of  cereals  should  have  survived  in 
the  shape  of  a  mourning  cry ;  or  was  this  considered  partly 
as  a  testimony  of  sympathy  for  her  loss  of  Osiris  as  well  as 
a  token  of  honour  ?  However  that  may  be,  there  is  an 
obvious  analogy  between  the  old  Egyptian  harvest  custom 
and  those  still  existing  at  the  present  day,  in  connection  with 
which  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  Germany  the  goddess  P'rcia 
formerly  appeared  as  I  sis,  and  that  it  was  probably  in  honour 
of  her  that  a  plough  was  carried  about  (Simrock,  J[/yM.,p.  354). 
Equally  deserving  of  attention  is  what  the  author  has  to 
say  respecting  the  so-called  Crick-stones  (p.  242),  "In  a 
croft  belonging  to  Lanyon  farm,  and  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  town  place,  there  is  a  remarkable  group  of  three 
stones,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  called  by  antiquaries  the 
Men-an-tol  (holed  stone)  and  by  country  folk  the  Crick- 
stone,  from  an  old  custom — not  yet  extinct — of  *  crameing  * 
(crawling  on  all  fours)  nine  times  through  the  hole  in  the 
centre  stone,  going  against  the  sun*s  course,  for  the  cure  of 
the  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  other  *  cricks '  and  pains  in  the 
back  ; "  and  further  on  :  "  The  Tolmen  in  Constantine 
parish,  and  holed  stones  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  were 
used  the  same  way  as  Lanyon  Crickstone  for  curing  various 
ailments.  To  cure  boils  and  rheumatism,  persons  '  crame  ' 
nine  times  against  the  sun  under  a  bramble  growing  at  both 
ends."     For  the  explanation  of  this  usage,  cf.  my  edition  of 
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Gervasius  of  Tilbury,  p.  170  sq.,  where  I  have  shown  by 
reference  to  European  and  Indian  customs  that  the  practice 
of  dragging  the  sick  head  foremost  and  naked  through 
hollows  in  the  ground,  through  hollow  stones,  split  trees,  and 
under  brambles  growing  at  both  ends,  was  symbolical  of 
rejuvenescence  or  a  new  birth.  Further  remarks  on  the 
same  subject  I  have  given  in  Bartsch's  German,  xvi.  226. 

In  another  passage  Bottrell  relates  (p.  248)  that  two  men 
who  were  at  harvest  work  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  dying 
wrecker,  near  the  sea,  heard  a  hollow  voice  as  if  coming 
from  it,  which  said,  "  The  hour  is  come,  but  the  man  is  not 
come."  This  exclamation  recurs  in  numerous  legends  of 
Scotland  and  Germany,  and  always  in  connection  with  water 
spirits,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
legend  from  the  South  of  France,  given  by  Gervasius  of 
Tilbury  (pp.  39,  136),  in  which  the  water  spirit  of  the  Rhone 
cries  out ;  "  Mora  praeteriit  et  homo  non  venit ! "  This 
cry  refers  without  doubt  to  the  human  sacrifices  which  in  the 
period  of  heathenism  in  Europe  used  to  be  offered  at  stated 
times  to  the  water  spirits,  so  that  when  they  were  abolished, 
the  enraged  spirits  used,  according  to  popular  belief,  to  utter 
this  cry  at  the  accustomed  time  to  demand  their  victim. 
The  expression  "  the  river  spirit  claims  its  yearly  sacrifice  " 
is  still  used  at  times  when  men  are  drowned  in  a  river 
(Grimm,  Myth,y  p.  462),  In  one  of  Callaway's  Nursery  Tales 
of  the  Zulus  there  is  a  passage  referring  to  a  simUar  subject 
(pp.  342-3),  where  we  read :  "  So  it  was  then  among  the 
Amakxosa,  two  damsels,  one  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief, 
looked  into  a  pool.     They  were  drawn  and  went  into  it ; 

it  was  as  though  tJuy  were  called, the  beast  did  not  let 

her  go  until  they  cast  in  two  black  hornless  oxen  ;  then  it 
left  her  and  ate  them."  Perhaps  in  this  case  also  we  have 
to  do  with  traces  of  a  sacrifice  formerly  offered  to  the  waters 
or  to  the  animals  inhabiting  them. 

I  come  lastly  to  a  singular  expression  used  in  West  Corn- 
wall: "to  be  hilla-ridden"  and  "to  have  the  stag"  are  the  only 
names  known  to  old  country  folks  for  the  "nightmare"  (p.  236). 
As  to  the  meaning  of  hilla^  it  seems  to  me  to  be  equivalent 
for  Hilda,  Holda,  Holla^  under  whose  leadership  the  witches 
ride  abroad  at  night  upon  beasts,  so  that  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  the  Hexenfahrt  is  called  the  Hollenfahrt  (Simrock, 
Myth.,  p.  454).  It  is  known  from  many  legends  that  witches 
sometimes  transformed  sleeping  men  into  animals  upon  which 
they  used  to  ride  to  their  meetings  (Henderson's  Folklore,  &c., 
p.  154  sqq.,  and  Academy,  No.  80,  p.  344).  For  Hulda  see 
further  Simrock,  1.  c.,p.  323,  where  there  is  also  mention  made 
of  a  stag,  who  leads  to  the  lower  world,  and  perhaps  also  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Cornish  stag.  Finally,  as  to  the  Legend 
ofFengersee  (p.  251),  as  Bottrell  observes,  it  contains  "what 
may  seem  to  many  mere  childish  fancies. "  They  point  perhaps 
to  some  of  the  late  French  rhymed  or  unrhymed  Romans 
de  chevalerie  as  their  source,  in  which  the  like  absurd 
adventures**  are  often  tacked  together  in  the  same  sense- 
less way.  Yet  the  begmning  of  the  Cornish  narrative  is 
not  quite  without  interest,  where  it  relates  that  a  lord  of 
Pengersee  once  started  for  the  East  in  quest  of  adventures, 
there  had  a  love  affair  with  a  princess,  but  abandoned  her, 
and  marrying  in  his  own  country  had  a  son  j  after  which  his 
son  by  the  princess  came  to  Cornwall,  but  returned  again  to 
his  own  home  and  became  a  king  there,  &c.,  &c  This  intro- 
duction to  the  legend  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Farzival,  where 
Gahmuret  of  Anjou  in  like  manner  betakes  himself  to  the 
East  in  search  of  adventures,  has  a  son  of  the  name  of  Feire- 
fiz  by  the  Queen  Belakane,  then  leaves  her  and  marries 
the  queen  of  Wales,  who  makes  him  father  of  Parzival; 
after  which  Feirefiz  comes  to  the  West  to  his  brother,  but 
does  not  remain  there,  and  finally  becomes  king  of  India, 


and  so  on.  Apart  from  this  general  resemblance,  the  details 
and  the  whole  remaining  course  of  the  two  narratives  are 
entirely  different,  so  that  even  if  there  is  any  real  con- 
nection between  them,  to  establish  it  clearly  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discover  the  original  source  of  the  Cornish 
legend;  for  in  its  present  form,  as  already  observed,  it  is 
mixed  with  many  later  and  for  the  most  part  silly  addi- 
tions.  But  it  would  be  no  slight  matter  if  we  had  come 
here  upon  a  trace,  even  though  a  slight  one,  of  an  hitherto 
unsolved  riddle,  the  sources  of  Wolfram's  Parzival  I 

Felix  Liebrecht. 


Gabriel  Denver.    By  Oliver  Madox  Brown.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

In  literary  art,  as  in  other  art,  there  are  two  things  to  be 
desired— beauty  of  conception  and  skill  of  execution  ;  and 
an  artist  is  radically  incomplete  who  does  not  aim  at  both, 
and  does  not  attain  to  both  in  the  maturity  of  his  talent 
But  before  the  talent  is  mature,  to  be  incomplete  is  pardon- 
able, and  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  accepting,  not  to  say 
expecting,  a  particular  kind  of  incompleteness.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  a  young  artist  who  has  an  eye 
to  ideal  effects,  and  some  power  of  producing  them,  even  if 
he  has  littie  or  no  knowledge  of  tiie  technical  effects  and 
no  desire  to  escape  his  ignorance.  Mr.  Oliver  Madox  Brown 
is  imdeniably  a  young  artist,  and  his  book  has  its  full  share 
of  the  incompletenesses  and  crudities  of  youth ;  but  his 
technical  aspirations  are  already  as  well  marked  as  his  ideal 
aspirations^  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  frequentiy 
a  considerable  measure  of  success. 

Gabriel  Denver  is  the  son  of  an  English  father  and  a 
Portuguese  mother,  who  is  left  with  a  sister  and  cousin  (the 
cousin  has  Portuguese  blood  in  her  veins).  He  speculates, 
and  loses  money ;  his  sister  lends  him  enough  to  prevent 
his  ruin.  When  she  marries  he  borrows  of  the  cousin  to 
repay  her.  The  cousin  obtains  a  promise  of  marriage, 
whidi  he  has  no  conscious  reluctance  to  fulfil,  and  the  day 
for  the  ceremony  is  fixed.  Two  months  before  the  date 
arrives  the  hero  is  informed  of  an  inheritance  in  England : 
his  cousin  allows  him  to  go  to  look  after  it  at  the  expense 
of  postponing  the  marriage,  but  determines  to  accompany 
him  herself.  They  are  the  only  passengers  except  a  beau- 
tiful orphan  and  her  aunt,  who  dies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage.  Gabriel  had  met  the  orphan  before,  when  she  was 
only  eleven,  and  came  to  fetch  help  for  her  father,  who  had 
been  poisoned  by  robbers.  He  had  only  two  thousand 
pounds  then,  but  we  learn  at  the  end  of  the  book  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  make  a  fortune,  which  enables  the  heroine  to 
treat  the  hero's  inheritance  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand 
as  a  trifle.  Of  course  Gabriel  and  the  orphan  fall  in  love, 
and  of  course  the  cousin  will  not  abandon  her  claim.  On 
the  night  of  what  should  have  been  the  wedding  day  she 
surprises  Gabriel  when  he  expected  Laura  whom  he  loves, 
and  after  a  stormy  scene  fires  the  ship.  Ten  of  the  sailors 
escape  in  one  boat  from  the  forecastle ;  Gabriel,  Laura,  and 
the  cousin  escape  in  another  from  the  quarter-deck.  After 
four  days'  exposure  without  food  or  drink,  except  as  much 
water  as  can  be  collected  in  clothes  after  a  shower,  they  are 
picked  up  by  the  "  Albatross,"  which  had  already  crossed 
their  track  once  before  at  night  when  Gabriel  was  too  hope- 
less to  watch.  Meanwhile  the  cousin  dies  mad  after 
drinking  salt  water,  and  Laura  nearly  dies  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  After  they  are  picked  up  Laura  is  delirious,  and 
there  is  a  tornado,  and  Gabriel  is  delirious  and  talks  to  his 
cousin's  ghost  and  tries  to  throw  himself  overboard.  They 
are  landed  at  the  Cape ;  Laura  nurses  him ;  he  recovers, 
and  they  marry  and  live  happily  in  Devonshire.    We  leave 
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them  watching  a  storm  at  Combe  Martin  with  their 
daughter,  when  the  water  is  phosphorescent  as  it  had  been 
on  3ie  night  they  were  left  adrift  and  the  burning  ship  had 
gone  down. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  that  the  situations  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  the  simplest  and  most  inartificial  manner 
possible  ;  perhaps  even  this  analysis  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  situations  themselves  are  ingenious  and  intense;  and 
this  would  certainly  appear  from  reading  the  book.  Only 
in  one  sense  little  is  made  of  them,  because  the  complicated 
situations  are  never  worked  out  into  the  entanglement  of 
issues  that  we  continually  suspect  the  author  of  having  pre- 
pared. Gabriel  abandons  himself  at  once  to  Laura ;  Laura 
accepts  him  unsuspiciously,  the  cousin  has  no  movement  of 
generosity  or  even  of  disdain.  The  author  spends  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  making  elaborate  arrangements  in  order 
that  something  very  simple  may  happen.  Indeed  some  of 
the  ingenuity  seems  thrown  away  altogether.  The  escape 
of  the  ten  sailors  without  the  knowledge  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  and  the  miraculous  legends  which  they  circulate 
about  the  burning  of  the  ship  and  its  consequences,  lead  to 
nothing  whatever ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  suggest  a  parallel  with  the  Albatross  (the  bird)  that 
circles  round  the  burning  ship  and  perishes  in  the  flames, 
and  the  "  Albatross,"  the  ship  that  circles  round  the  cast- 
aways and  very  nearly  perishes  itself  in  the  circles  of 
the  hurricane. 

In  fact  the  whole  book  leaves  the  reader  under  a  curious 
uncertainty,  whether  an  originally  meagre  story  has  been 
enriched  with  numerous  illustrations  by  a  very  distinguished 
artist  in  words,  or  whether  the  author  has  had  the  courage 
to  piece  together  the  best  effects  to  which  he  was  led  in 
the  course  of  a  narrative  perhaps  neither  probable  nor 
interesting,  and  to  suppress  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative. 
Either  hypothesis  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  book 
seems  unfinished  as  a  whole,  while  the  parts  are  highly 
finished  in  themselves,  and  with  a  view  to  their  aesthetic 
effect  on  one  another,  though  not  to  their  inner  co-herence. 

Within  these  limits  the  book  is  a  very  striking  one  in- 
deed ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  author's  origiinl  power 
and  of  his  sense  of  beauty,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  great 
deal  of  well  bestowed  work,  not  merely  in  its  aesthetic  con- 
trasts, but  in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  with  which  Australia 
and  Cape  scenery,  and  the  incidents  of  navigation  are  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  ought  to  be  added  that  with  all  its  crudities 
the  book  is  thoroughly  readable  from  first  to  last  The 
following  description  of  how  the  master  of  the  "  Albatross  " 
first  sighted  the  lovers  and  the  dead  cousin  adrift  in  the 
boat,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  weird  charm  and  richness  of 
the  author's  style  : 

"Just  then  the  light  of  the  sun  broke,  radiating  over  the  stormy 
waters,  and  clearing  away  the  dusky  half-obscurity.  The  master  of 
the  ship  obtained  his  spyglass  and  brought  it  to  bear  on  the  boat  and  its 
occupants.  They  were  as  yet  about  three  miles  ahead,  but  a  strange 
sight  was  suddenly  brought  within  two  or  three  feet  of  his  eye  by  the 
telescope.  It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  boat,  wide  and  flat  and  strong. 
A  woman  was  standing  at  one  end  of  it,  violently  confronting  and  up- 
braiding a  man,  who  knelt  down,  apparently  leaning  over  some  one  in 
the  bottom.  Suddenly  the  woman  dashed  her  arms  up  wildly,  as 
though  she  had  received  a  sunstroke,  ani  then  fell  back  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  the  boat.  The  man  rose,  clasping  his  forehead  with  his 
hands,  and  looking  right  in  the  woman's  face,  which  still  remained 
visible  above  the  portoise.  A  fearful  look,  indicative  of  incom- 
prehensible feeling  (not  sorrow,  as  could  be  seen  even  at  that  distance), 
convulsed  his  features,  then  he  bent  down  in  the  boat,  looking  up  no 
more,  so  that  his  face  was  hidden. 

**  They  were  lost  for  a  moment  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  sea,  and 
when  they  rose  into  the  sunlight  again,  it  gleamed  fearfully  on  the 
woman's  eyes,  but  she  never  moved  to  avoid  it." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  in  another  edition  the  master  may 


get  his  spyglass  or  send  for  it  instead  of  obtaining  it,  and 
that  a  little  excessive  emphasis  may  be  suppressed  here  and 
there,  and  that  as  the  ship  on  the  cover  would  not  look  well 
without  three  masts  the  author  will  retrench  the  assurance 
on  page  26  that  the  Black  Swan  had  only  two.  These  of 
course  are  only  superficial  blemishes.  A  severe  critic  might 
object  that  the  author  ought  to  have  decided  whether  he 
meant  to  write  a  novel  or  a  prose  poem,  and  that  for  want 
of  stating  the  question  to  himself  he  has  written  neither  a 
novel  nor  a  poem,  but  a  melodramatic  idyll.  It  might  be 
replied  that  perhaps  a  melodramatic  idyll  is  as  legitimate  as 
most  other  forms  of  experimental  art,  and  that  at  any  rate  this 
idyll  is  presented  with  so  much  artistic  tact  in  essentials  that 
whenever  the  author  writes  a  real  novel  we  may  rely  upon 
its  being  thoroughly  poetical.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


There  is  almost  always  something  melancholy  in  the  old  age 
of  the  greatest  men,  for  however  gracefully  they  may  withdraw 
from  the  front  rank  of  active  workers,  and  however  fresh  their 
powers  of  perception  and  judgment  may  remain  to  the  last,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  compare  them  with  themselves  as  well  as 
with  the  ordinary  mortals  to  whom  fhey  are  still  superior,  and 
equally  impossible  to  escape  the  painful  consciousness  of  gra- 
dual decay  which  the  comparison  obtrudes.  Sir  Henry  Holland's 
reputation  was  not  of  such  tyrannical  dimensions  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  grow  old,  and  the  powers  of  his  intellect 
might  not  perhaps  have  been  adequately  appreciated  unless 
their  quality  had  been  proved  by  their  exceptional  vitality.   The 
volume  of  Personal  Recollections  published  only  last  year— 
by  the  man  who  introduced  the  vaccine  virus  into  Iceland  in 
1810— had  an  autobiographical  interest  quite  apart  ftom  what 
the  author  had  to  tell  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  whom 
he,  who  knew  everybody,  had  known,  and  of  the  remarkable 
sights  and  places  that  he,  who  had  been  everywhere,  had  seen 
and  visited.     His  life  was  an  eloquent  homily  on  the  advantages 
to  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  moderate  literary  ability  of  fol- 
lowing   some   other    profession    than  literature.       His  three 
favourite  amusements,  society,  travel,  and  the  composition  of 
Quarterly  Review  articles,  only  occupied  the  leisure  of  an  active 
professional  career,  and  his  example  might  certainly  be  quoted 
in  support  of  the  deliberate  opinion  which  he  published  as  an 
octogenarian,  that  the  faculties  are  much  more  frequently  im- 
paired by  premature  disuse  than  by  the  inevitable  effects  of 
old  age.     He  himself  never  quite  gave  up  practice,  never  lost 
the  habit  of  trying  to  pass  every  pedestrian  who  was  before  him 
on  the  pavement — though  he  averred  that  the  Londoners  of  to- 
day walk  faster  than  their  fathers— and  never  learnt  to  prefer 
the  straight  to  the  diagonal  line  in  crossing  a  street, — though 
in  this  respect  too  the  lapse  of  time  cannot  have  made  his  usual 
course  the  easier.  He  did  not  suffer  from  that  wear  of  the  mind 
from  being  turned  inwards,  of  which  he  speaks  in  one  place, 
apropos  of  metaphysicians  whom  he  had  outlived,  after  they 
themselves  had  survived  their  own  powers,  nor  from  the  ex- 
haustion that  ensues  when  the  mind  has  used  up  its  own  sub- 
stance in  original  production  ;  while  his  powers  of  apprehension 
remaining   undiminished,  he  w^as  never  thrown  back  to  live 
merely  in  memories  that  are  constantly  losing  their  interest  for 
a  younger  generation.     Of  the  two  veterans  of  literary  society 
with  whom  it  is  natural  to  compare  him,  Rogers,  and  Crabb 
Robinson,  the  latter  was  never  more  than  a  Hstener,  a  Boswell 
with  more  intelligence  and  self-respect,  amongst  the   great 
whom  he  delighted  to  honour,  while  Rogers,  having  outlived 
the  brilliant  society  in  which  his  personal  qualities  secured  him 
a  place  out  of  proportion  to  his  literary  merits,  sank,  and  did 
not  improve  his  temper  by  knowing  that  he  had  sunk,  into  the 
mere  raconteur^  the  teller  of  stories  that  would  have  been 
excellent  if  he  had  not  told  them  before.     Sir  Henry  Holland, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  on  terms  of  acquaintance  or  friend- 
ship with  all  the  notabilities  of  the  century,  did  not,  and  from 
the  exigencies  of  his  profession,  evidently  could  not  have  sought 
their  acquaintance  merely  as  notabilities  ;  he  only  had  the  gift 
of  making  friends  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  naturally 
in  contact,  and  of  profiting  by  the  accident,  as  it  may  be  called, 
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that  nearly  all  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact 
were  in  some  way  interesting  or  distinguished.     He  was  bom 
in  1 788,  left  school  young,  and  for  a  few  months  thought  of 
being  a  merchant,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  intercourse  with 
distant  countries  kept  up  by  commerce,  but  soon  discovered  his 
mistake,  and    began    to    study    medicine  ;  he  wrote  a  short 
account  of  the  visit  to  Iceland  ajready  alluded  to,  but  his  first 
publication  of  any  importance  was  a  volume  of  travels  in  Greece, 
published  in  1817,  and  illustrated  in  the  old-fashioned  style 
after  his  own  sketches  ;  he  speaks  in  his  Recollections  of  the 
severity  of  the  cold  in  Athens — the  winter  that  destroyed  the 
French  army  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.     After  travelling  for 
a  year  with  the   Princess   Caroline  as  medical  attendant,  he 
established  himself  in  London  practice,  making  from  the  first  a 
rule  of  keeping  two  months  of  the  year  free  for  foreign  travel, 
of  not  allowing  his  income  to  exceed  ;^5,ooo  a  year,  and  of  re- 
serving leisure  for  society  and  the  scientific  studies  in  which  he 
was  interested ;  resolutions  of  which  he  never  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  wisdom.     His  passion  for  travel  seems  to  have  had 
two  main  sources  :  on  the  one  hand  the  pleasure  in  strange 
scenery  which  belongs  more  to  the  physical  geographer  than  to 
the  artist ;  the  love  of  nature  in  her  active  moods,  for  rivers, 
seas,  volcanoes,  or  the  larger  landscapes  that  tell  their  history 
to  a  practised  eye  ;  on  the  other,  a  taste  for  the  intellectual 
sensation,  as  we  must  call  it,  of  passing  abruptly  from  one  group 
of  associations  to  another,  of  intensifying  the  enjoyment   of 
civilized  ease  and  rough  adventure  by  bringing  the  contrasted 
extremes  as  near  together  in  time  as  was  possible,  or  by  the 
merely  mental  transition  from  the  solitude  he  had  travelled  a 
thousand  miles  to  reach — and  write  an  article  for  the  Edin- 
burgh in — to  the  scientific  subjects  of  meditation  he  carried 
with  him.     The  articles  which  were  the  fruit  of  this  Epicurean 
industry    were    reprinted   in    1862 ;    those  which  the   author 
regarded  with  especial  affection  were  on  the  physical  geography 
of  the  sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  subjects 
connected  with  many  of  his  most    interesting  recollections, 
though  it  is  not,  we  believe,  in  them  that  he  speaks  of  what  had 
struck  him  as  the  most  impressive  of  spectacles,  to  see  over  a 
level  reach  of  sea  or  desert  the  setting  sun  and  the  rising  moon 
above  the  horizon  together,  with  nothing  between  them  but  the 
uniform,  unbroken  surface  of  earth  and  sky.     In  the  Personal 
Recollections  he  speaks  of  the  remarkable  change  that  had 
taken  {)lace  within  his  memory  in  the  current  conception  of  the 
nature  of  proof,  which  he  of  course  traces  to  the  development 
of  physical  science  ;  and  without  in  any  way  disparaging  his 
papers  on  strictly  scientific  subjects,  we  may  trace  something 
of  the  change  in  his  own  style,  which  is  more  literary,  less 
concrete  than  that  of  a  younger  man  would  probably  have  been. 
He  published  two  small  volumes  on  subjects  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  de- 
fended  himself  from  the  charge  provoked  by  the  former,  of 
extreme  medical  scepticism  ;  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  that 
though  quite  willing  to  accept  new  theories  for  which  there  was 
sufficient  evidence,  he  doubted  whether  any  part  of  the  theory 
of  medicine  was  yet  so  sound  and  complete  as  to  dispense  with 
the  need  for  trained  intuition  and  the  incommunicable  power  of 
connecting  symptoms  too  slight  to  be  referred  to  the  more 
general  causes  as  yet  alone  understood.    A  point  connected 
with  the  physiology  of  thought  which  he  discusses,  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  time,  and  the  possibility  of  lengthening 
time  by  quickening  consciousness,  suggests  a  qualification  for 
a  remark  in  the  Recollections  that  men  live  faster  now  than 
formerly  ;  if  it  is  living  fast  to  fill  time  full,  no  doubt  this  is  true 
in  a  mechanical  way,  that  more  ground  is  traversed  and  more 
changes  experienced  in  a  given  time ;  but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  mind  is  proportionately  more  alert,  awake  to  a 
greater  number  of  distinct  impressions  than  in  the  generation  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  not  the  least  distinguished,  one  of 
the  most  amiable,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  last  representative. 

By  the  death  of  the  King  of  Saxony  Europe  has  lost  one  of 
her  foremost  Dante  scholars — perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
Karl  Witte,  the  most  distinguished  of  all.  The  work  which 
embodies  his  studies  on  this  subject  is  his  German  translation 
of  the  Divine  Comedy^  published  under  the  name  of  **  Phila- 
lethes,**  the  first  instalment  of  which  was  brought  out  as  long 
ago  as  1828,  and  the  work  was  concluded  in  1848,  a  year  of 
great  political  danger  to  King  John,  as  well  as  to  many  other  of  1 


the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The  translation  is  in  blank 
verse,  the  choice  of  which,  in  preference  to  any  more  elaborate 
metrical  system,  was  rendered  almost  necessary  by  the  author's 
desire  of  reproducing  with  photographic  accuracy  the  details 
and  shades  of  meaning  of  the  original ;  and  the  great  merit  of 
the  execution  consists  in  the  way  in  .which  this  is  carried 
through  without  causing  stiffness  or  hampering  the  freedom  of 
the  rendering.  But  the  value  of  the  commentary  which  accom- 
panied the  translation  was  still  greater.  Up  to  that  time  hardly 
any  satisfactory  notes,  either  ancient  or  modem,  existed  in 
elucidation  of  Dante's  historical  allusions,  and  but  little  had 
been  done  even  in  Italy  in  the  way  of  local  illustration.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  King  of  Saxony  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
original  authorities  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results,  whether  embodied  in  notes  or  excursuses, 
are  of  the  highest  value.  No  less  meritorious  were  the  author's 
studies  of  the  works  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  Dante's  philosophy  and 
theology  ;  these  have  borne  fruit  especially  in  the  notes  of 
*'  Philalethes  "  to  the  Paradiso,  Among  English  writers  on 
Dante,  Mr.  Caylcy  in  particular,  in  his  admirable  version  in 
terza  rima^  has  made  especial  use  of  this  commentary. 


In  Fraser  (Nov.  i)  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
on  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  which   some  approach  to  justice  is 
done  to  the  singular  subtlety  and  originality  as  a  thinker  of  that 
little-read  Calvinist  divine,  whose  place  in  philosophy  is  between 
Hobbes.and  Spinoza,  with  both  of  whom,  though  he  had  pro- 
bably read  neither,  he  is  at  times  almost  verbally  in  agreement. 
But  Mr.  Stephen  cannot  forgive  his  author  for  having  sincerely 
believed  in  hell-fire  or  for  preaching  about  it  to  little  girls  of 
five,  and  what  is  more  curious,  he  writes  of  this  unfortunate 
doctrine  as  if  the  best  reason  for  not  believing  it  were — not 
that  the  evidence  for  its  truth  is  inadequate  but— that  it  would 
be  extremely  shocking  for  it  to  be  true  ;  of  course  Edwards 
thought  it  was  both  shocking  and  true,  taking  the  letter  of 
Scripture  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth,  and  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  blame  him  either  morally  or  intellectually  for  not 
having  arbitrarily  rejected  one  of  the  corollaries  from  the  theory 
of  inspiration  which  he  shared  with  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  would  have  been  fair  to  add  that  if  Jonaithan  Edwards'  hell 
is  grim  and  material,  his  conception  of  the  joys  of  heaven  is 
remarkably  humane  and  spiritual.     In  the  same  number  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  gives  some  account  of  the  Acta  of  S.  Symeon 
Sales,  "who  became  a  fool  for  Christ,"  a  saint  of  very  unedi- 
fying  life  and  conversation,  who  would  bring  more  discredit  on 
the  Church  which  acknowledges  him  were  it  not  evident — as 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  strangely  fails  to  remark— that  his  legend  is 
mythical ;  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  abound  with  incidents  that 
have  strayed  out  of  popular,  often  Pagan,  tradition,  and  S. 
Symeon  is  only  the  half  witty,  half  malicious  fool  of  common 
folk-tales,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  by  no  means  infrequently 
invested  with  Holy  Orders. 

Cornhill  contains  an  instructive  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
farmers*  "Granges"  and  Clubs  in  America  and  the  war 
between  the  agricultural  and  the  railway  interest ;  also  some 
amusing  translations  of  "Tyrolese  House-Mottoes." 


The  popular  songs  of  Tuscany,  of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds 
translates  some  specimens  with  all  possible  fidelity  and  taste 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  are  perhaps  even  more  untrans- 
lateable  than  is  usual  with  popular  poetry,  for  besides  the 
music  of  the  language,  most  of  which  must  be  lost  in  English, 
there  is  something  in  the  thought  of  most  of  them  that  seems  to 
rebel  against  reproduction  in  the  logical  speech  of  a  Cultur 
Volky  in  which  the  sense  seems  to  be  broken  by  the  abrupt 
transition  from  one  image  to  another  that  contrasts  with  the 
frequent  return  upon  the  same  image  or  the  same  phrase  in 
poems  seldom  more  than  twelve  lines  long;  though  in  the 
originals,  sung  slowly  by  those  who  feel  the  aptness  of  each 
image  as  they  linger  on  the  cadence,  the  connection  is  quite 
close  enough  for  sentiment  and  even  for  literary  elegance. 
With  admirable  candour,  instead  of  the  concluding  paper  of 
bis  own  series  on  National  Education  ^which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished immediately  in  a  volume),  Mr.  Morley  has  given  place  to 
some  corrections  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  of  the  most  damaging 
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figures  used  to  prove  the  complete  failure  of  the  present 
management  of  National  Schools,  joined  with  some  judicious 
remarks  on  the  negative  character  of  the  agitation  carried  on 
by  the  Education  League  and  the  political  dissenters. 

The  Sept-Oct.  number  of  Trubner' s  American  and  Oriental 
Literary  Record  contains  a  strangely  elaborate  and  objectless 
hoax.  Under  the  guise  of  recording  an  interview  with  the  well- 
known  Nonvegian  poet,  Bjomsen,  the  author  declares  that 
being  at  Trondhjem,  and  "having  nothing  better  to  do,"  he 
walked  out  to  visit  the  poet,  who  is  feigned  to  be  priest  of  a 
neighbouring  parish  mentioned  by  name,  and  that  he  found  him 
in  deep  depression.  The  conversation  is  given  at  great  length. 
Bjomsen  declares  to  the  ingenious  stranger  that  he  is  miserably 
poor,  that  he  gets  nothing  by  his  books,  that  his  income  as 
parish  priest  is  insufficient  for  his  needs,  and  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  and  beginning  life  again  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  fact,  Bjornsen  lives  close  to  Christiania,  250  miles 
from  Trondhjem,  gets  a  large  income  from  his  works,  lives  in 
comparative  luxury,  and  has  never  dreamed  of  entering  the 
church.  The  only  spark  of  truth  in  all  this  story  is  that 
Bjornsen  is  really  about  to  leave  Norway  ;  he  has  bought  a 
house  in  Florence.  What,  we  would  ask,  can  be  the  object  of 
such  laborious  romance  ? 

Of  the  Norwegian  poet  Ibsen's  new  drama  on  the  Emperor 
Julian,  4000  copies  have  been  sold  in  a  single  week,  though  it 
is  an  unusually  large  and  expensive  volume. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

'History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  Bgryptian,  ABsyrlan,  Greek. 
BtruBcan,  and  Roman.  By  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
London :  J.  Murray. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  Dr.  Birch  published  his 
erudite  History  of  Ancient  Pottery^  sinmltaneously  with  Mr. 
Marryaf  s  History  of  Mediaeval  Pottery  and  Porcelain^  the 
two  forming  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  potter's  art. 
Since  the  period  of  their  publication,  archaeological  know- 
ledge has  so  increased  and  facts  have  so  accumulated  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  subject  both  works  to  com- 
plete revision.  The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Birch,  though 
compressed  into  one  volume,  has  been  considerably 
increased  in  its  matter,  and  indeed  has  been  almost  re- 
written. It  is  therefore  matter  of  regret  that  the  author,  in 
remodelling  the  Greek  section  of  his  subject,  has  given 
litde  more  than  a  passing  mention  to  such  recent  theories  as 
those  of  Brunn  and  Conze.  Brunn's  theory  has  indeed  been 
received  with  pretty  general  hostility;  still  the  eminence 
of  its  author  required  that  it  should  be  fully  stated. 

Dr.  Birch  begins  with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  pottery  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  "  the  triple  cradle  of  the 
.human  race";  he  describes  their  sun-dried  products,  the 
infantine  efforts  of  ceramic  art.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  the 
clay  and  straw  bricks  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  numerous 
works  in  porcelain,  coated  with  a  siliceous  glass  of  celestial 
blue,  "scarcely  rivalled  after  thirty  centuries  of  human 
experience."  The  wondrous  products  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  next  follow,  their  glazed  wares  going  back  to  re- 
mote antiquity,  while  their  use  of  the  tin  enamel  glaze 
anticipated  by  ages  the  re-discovery  of  its  processes  in 
Western  Europe. 

Clay  was  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  for 
their  public  archives,  their  astronomical  computations, 
their  historic  annals.  The  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has 
been  found  stamped  upon  a  Babylonian  brick ;  the  history 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  Esarhaddon,  the  wars  of  Sennacherib 
against  the  King  of  Judah,  are  among  the  events  detailed 
upon  their  cylinders,  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  is  now  fiimished  by  the  happy  employment  of 


this  humble  but  indestructible  material  "  While  the  paper 
and  parchment  learning  of  the  Byzantine  and  Alexandrian 
schools  has  almost  disappeared  after  a  few  centuries,  the 
granite  pages  of  Egypt  and  the  clay  leaves  of  Assyria  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  fury  of  barbarians.'' 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Birch's  work  treats  of  Greek 
pottery.  The  author  points  out  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  oldest  Greek  vases. 
"The  first  traces  of  Greek  art  and  refinement  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks  there 
placed  in  contact  with  the  old  and  magnificent  monarchies 
of  Asia  became  imbued  with  the  love  of  luxuries  unknown 
to  those  of  their  race  who  inhabited  the  bleaker  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  Iliad^  which  presents  a  glowing 
picture  of  early  civilization,  the  decorative,  as  well  as  the 
useful  arts  of  life  are  fi-equently  described;  and  amongst 
them  that  of  the  potter  is  not  the  least  prominent  Thus 
we  find  the  dances  of  the  vintage  compared  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  potter's  wheel ;  and  the  large  wine-jar  or 
pithos  is  mentioned,  which  held  the  whole  stock  of  wine 
belonging  to  a  household,  and  which  was  in  fact  the  cellar 
of  the  Homeric  age,"  as  it  was  subsequently  the  dwelling  of 
the  cynic  philosopher. 

The  early  vases  are  decorated  with  zones  or  bands 
enriched  with  animal  forms  in  the  most  primitive  style, 
distinguished  by  the  extreme  stiffness  of  their  attitudes  and 
their  lengthened  proportions ;  in  the  absence  of  human 
figures  and  in  the  style  of  the  animals  they  present  a  great 
analogy  with  Oriental  art,  and  enable  us  to  class  them  as 
probably  belonging  to  the  heroic  ages.  But  while  Dr. 
Birch  includes  with  these  vases,  as  the  product  of  one  period, 
the  other  series  in  which  only  geometrical  patterns  occur ; 
Conze  maintains  that  the  latter  are  a  distinct  class,  and 
were  the  work  of  native  Greek  potters  at  a  time  previous 
to  that  intercourse  with  the  East  from  which  they  derived  the 
designs  of  animals  disposed  in  parallel  zones. 

The  next  style  preserves  the  archaic  character :  the  animals 
are  represented  in  rows  facing  each  other,  the  ground 
strewed  with  flowers  as  in  the  robes  of  the  Nimroud  bas- 
reliefs,  the  subjects  taken  from  Asiatic  tapestries.  Such 
vases  also  belong  to  the  dawn  of  the  art,  derived  from 
Oriental  sources.  Later,  the  human  figure  is  introduced, 
to  which  period  must  be  attributed  the  Dodwell  Vase,  repre- 
senting a  boar  hunt,  with  figures  and  animals. 

But  most  renowned  among  the  archaic  vases  is  the  cup 
of  Arcesilaos,  king  of  Gyrene ;  he  is  represented  seated,  Dr. 
Birch  says,  in  his  palace,  but  the  engraving  looks  more  like 
a  tent,  presiding  over  the  weighing  of  the  drug  silphiurn, 
which  was  one  of  the  staple  products  of  his  country'. 
Large  scales  are  in  front  of  the  king,  who  is  surrounded  by 
attendants;  one  extends  his  arm  to  adjust  the  balance, 
another  carries  on  his  shoulder  a  bag  of  the  precious 
substance,  another  watches  the  weighing  of  the  merchandise, 
while  a  fourth  raises  a  bag  of  the  same,  exhibiting  it  to  the 
king.  This  singular  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
(circ.  458  B.C.)  is  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris. 

Greek  art  was  conventional,  and  the  slowness  with  which 
it  emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  its  origin  is 
evident  in  the  progress  of  painted  vases.  As  long  as  these 
stiff  hieratic  forms  prevailed,  the  black  figures  on  the  red 
clay  were  suflicient,  but  when  it  was  required  to  express 
the  soft  contours  which  marked  the  more  refined  grace  and 
freedom  of  the  rapidly  advancing  schools  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  the  colour  of  the  figure  was  changed  to  red,  and 
the  general  effect  is  improved,  not  only  by  the  fineness  of 
the  clay,  but  also  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  black  glaze  of  the 
ground.  This  is  the  highest  development  of  Greek  art 
The  principal  outlines  are  rendered  with  wonderful  spirit 
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and  truth,  and  their  great  charm  consists  in  the  beauty  of 
the  composition,  the  perfect  proportion  of  the  figures,  and 
the  style  of  the  draperies,  which  "  bear  great  resemblance 
with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  to  those  of  tlie  temple 
of  Phigaleia,  the  balustrade  of  the  temple  of  Victory,  and 
other  works  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  finest  period  of 
Greek  art.  All  that  is  told  of  the  style  of  painting  of 
Polygnotus,  Parrhasius,  and  Zeuxis  may  be  traced  in  the 
designs  of  these  vases." 

Thus  did  the  Greeks  animate  the  coarse,  porous  earth 
with  their  elegant  but  sober  decorations,  perfect  models  of 
form,  design,  and  composition,  and  though  their  productions 
are  without  the  additional  charm  of  colour  possessed  by 
other  ceramic  works,  elevate  the  common  material  to  the 
rank  of  the  most  esteemed  masterpieces  of  the  art. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Birch  through  the  whole  of  his 
interesting  history.  He  gives  the  various  subjects  of  the 
vases  derived  from  the  Wars  of  the  Giants,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey^  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  the  Theseid, 
and  endless  sources,  the  different  forms  of  the  vases,  the 
names  of  the  artists,  &c  The  subject  is  inexhaustible  as 
are  the  vases  themselves.  The  British  Museum  alone  con- 
tains 5,000;  3,000  were  discovered  in  one  year  by  the 
Princess  of  Canino,  and  the  whole  number  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  is  estimated  by  De  Witte  at  50,000. 
Greek  vases  have  been  fully  treated  in  the  labours  of 
Lenormant  and  De  Witte,  Inghirami  and  Stackelberg, 
Gerhard  and  other  continental  writers,  but  since  .  the 
treatise  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  neither  public  patronage 
nor  private  enterprise  in  England  has  undertaken  works 
equal  to  those  published  abroad,  desirable  as  such  publica- 
tions are  in  a  country  where  pottery  is  so  considerable  an 
object  of  production. 

Let  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  then  take  the 
initiative,  and  publish  a  series  of  illustrations  of  their  rich 
collection  to  accompany  the  two  volumes  of  catalogue 
which  have  already  appeared  under  the  learned  editorship 
of  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Newton.  F.  Bury  Palliser. 


THE  NE  W  MA  NTEGNA . 


A  GRANT  of  ;^  1 500  was  made  by  Parliament  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  for  the  purchase  of  a  picture  by  Mantegna  for 
the  nation.  This  picture,  which  was  first  exhibited  on  the  3rd 
instant  in  the  National  Galler>',  is  the  so-called  **  Triumph  of 
Scipio,"  executed  by  Mantegna  in  1505  for  Francesco  Cornaro 
of  Venice,  and  last  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Ralph  Vivian 
in  London. 

Numerous  opportunities  have  been  given  to  the  English  public 
of  seeing  this  production  of  the  great  Paduan  master.  It  was 
exhibited  in  1835  at  the  British  Institution,  in  1857  at  Manches- 
ter, and  in  1871  at  the  Royal  Academy.  On  a  long  canvas,  8  ft. 
10  in.  by  2  ft.  4^  in.,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  subject  properly 
described  by  Mr.  Wornum  as  "  the  reception  of  Cybele  among 
the  divinities  of  Rome.**  The  bust  of  Cybele  is  carried  on  a 
litter  by  four  men,  preceded  by  a  messenger,  who  presents  it  to 
the  kneeling  figure  of  a  Roman  lady  (?  Claudia  Quinta), 
behind  whom,  to  the  right,  Scipio  Nasica  and  other  members 
of  his  family  stand  in  decent  reverence.  Three  of  the  figures 
to  the  right  are  descending  the  steps  of  a  palace,  the  last  of 
them  being  a  player  with  a  pipe  and  drum.  In  the  background 
behind  the  litter  are  two  truncated  pyramids  surmounted  by 
plinths,  on  the  faces  of  which  we  read  the  following  inscrip- 
tions ; — 


"  P.  SCYPIONIS 
EX  HYSPANENSI 

•       BELLO 
RELIQVIiC 


and      S.  P.  Q.  R. 
GN.  SCYPIO 
NX  CORNELI 
VS  FP  (?)  '* 


At  the  base  of  this  picture  : 

"  O  HOSP  .    S    NVMINIS       I  .    (?D)AE 


C" 


^  

In  a  letter  to  the  Marchioness  Isabella  Gonzaga,  dated 
January  i,  1505,  Pietro  Bembo  enters  upon  a  long  and  passion- 
ate statement  of  the  complaint  of  his  friend  Francesco  Comelio 
(Cornaro)  at  Venice,  whom  he  describes  as  having  given  an 
advance  of  25  ducats  to  Mantegna  for  a  picture  which  he  subse- 
quently refused  to  part  with  because  it  was  larger  and  more 
expensive  than  he  had  at  first  calculated.  At  Mantegna's 
death,  this  picture,  described  by  Lodovico  Mantegna  as 
**  I'opera  di  Scipioni  Comelio,"  was  found  in  the  master's 
painting-room  and  seized  for  a  debt  by  the  Cardinal  of  Jd antua. 
It  was  subsequently  transferred,  against  the  will  of  the 
painter's  executors,  to  the  Cornaro  family,  and  till  after  1815 
adorned,  as  Moschinl  tells  us,  their  palace  in  Venice.  Having 
then  been  sold  to  the  picture  dealer  Sanquirico,  it  was  exported 
to  England,  where  Mr.  George  Vivian  bought  it. 

As  an  example  of  the  later  style  of  Mantegna  the  picture  is 
no  doubt  of  considerable  interest,  but  it  is  not  executed  with 
the  delicacy  or  tenderness  which  we  still  discern  in  some  of  the 
fragments  of  the  **  Triumph,"  and  the  drawing  is  as  coarse 
comparatively  as  the  touch  is  rough.  The  treatment  betrays  an 
aged  hand  and  declining  taste  both  as  regards  conception  of 
movement  and  shape  or  making  up  of  dresses.  It  is  peculiarly 
disagreeable  in  the  red  and  yellow  stones  of  the  ground  ;  more 
so  still  in  the  parts  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  (perhaps) 
necessary  restoration,  such  as  the  bending  figure  of  the  Roman 
matron  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  and  the  face  of  the  soldier 
to  the  right  holding  a  lance. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  just  as  much  difference  between  this 
piece  and  those  which  Mantegna  painted  in  his  prime,  as  there 
is  between  the  great  masterpieces  of  Botticelli  and  those  which 
he  produced  in  his  later  days  for  the  mere  purposfe  of  making 
money  rapidly.  J.  A.  Crowe. 

THE  THEATRE.'-MADAME  RISTORL 

For  a  few  weeks  at  Drury  Lane  during  the  season,  and  now 
again  for  a  month  at  the  Opdra  Comique,  the  English  public 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Madame  Ristori  in  several 
of  her  most  famous  characters.  Nor  have  they  indeed  been 
slow  to  take  this  opportunity  ;  nor,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  has 
Madame  Ristori  failed  to  convince  them  not  only  that  her 
powers  are  very  great,  but  that  they  never  were  greater. 

Madame  Ristori  is  an  actress  apart  from  all  others.  Upon 
all  those  who  have  not  seen  Rachel  (and  upon  many  who  have) 
her  performances  produce  the  impression  of  a  new  art.  It  is  as 
if  you  showed  the  great  interpretative  etching  of  a  master  to 
persons  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the 
exact  and  mechanical  reproductions  of  the  craft  of  the  photo- 
grapher. The  one  may  have  more  of  realism  :  the  other,  of  the 
undefinable  qualities  of  genius  and  of  style.  And  it  is  this 
other,  of  course,  to  which  1  venture  to  compare  the  art  of 
Madame  Ristori ;  for  her  art  is  not  so  much  one  of  minute 
portraiture  as  one  in  which  abstraction  and  selection,  applied 
judiciously,  count  always  for  much.  She  indicates  and  suggests 
more  than  she  actually  pourtrays,  and  the  world  in  which  she 
moves  as  an  artist  is  to  some  extent  an  ideal  world,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  that,  the  lives  and  feelings  of  its  denizens  are  different 
from  the  lives  and  feelings  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day, 
and  which  a  great  French  artist — Mademoiselle  Descl^ — has 
mirrored  for  us  in  a  dozen  realistic  impersonations.  Not  indeed 
that  Madame  Ristori  is  unnatural  at  all,  for  no  one  has  her 
power  of  conveying  to  us,  who  most  of  us  sorely  need  it,  a  sense 
oi  i\iQ  possibility  of  high  tragedy,  of  grand  yet  simple  emotions 
in  a  world  in  which  we  were  not  born.  But  it  is  the  grandeur 
and  the  exaltation  that  are  new  to  us,  and  it  is  these  perhaps 
which  enable  her  to  fulfil  more  perfectly  than  that  wilder  and 
stronger  genius,  Madame  Rachel,  the  aim  of  tragedy — "to 
purify  through  terror  and  pity.*'  Sometimes  she  is  defiant 
and  terrible  :  more  often  she  is  pathetic  :  but  it  is  the  nobility 
and  beauty  of  her  characters  that  throw  oftenest  into  the  shade 
all  other  qualities  and  all  surroundings.  And  she  has  nothing 
of  the  feverish  organization  common  to  our  time  and  to  the 
French  actresses— such  as  Rachel  and  DescMe — who  most 
accurately  and  terribly  reflect  it. 
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The  range  of  Madame  Ristori*s  complete  success  is  only  a 
little  less  wide  than  that  of  her  effort,  and  the  last  embraces 
the  highest  dramatic  creations  of  nearly  every  land  whose  drama 
is  recognized.  She  has  endeavoured  to  embody,  and  for  the 
most  part  has  succeeded  in  realizing,  one  or  other  of  the  best 
conceptions  of  Greek,  Englishman,  German,  and  Frenchman  ; 
and  though  so  much  at  home,  is  yet  not  more  at  home  with  the 
Greek  beauty  and  terror  of  Medea  than  with  the  weird  horror 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  slow  sadness  of  Marie  Stuart,  or  the 
loves,  aspirations,  and  vengeances  of  that  Lucretia  Borgia 
whom  Victor  Hugo  imagined  and  pourtrayed  in  a  moment  of 
even  unwonted  power.  Of  these  performances,  Marie  Stuart 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  least  satisfactory.  The 
fault  is  probably  that  of  Schiller,  and  not  of  Madame  Ristori ; 
for  whatever  it  may  seem  to  the  patient  German  mind,  to  the 
English  mind  and  the  French  this  Marie  Stuart  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  acting  drama.  Like  any  other  piece,  its  poeti- 
cal beauty  evaporates  in  translation  ;  and  unlike  most  other 
pieces  of  equal  fame,  little  is  left  when  this  evaporation  has 
taken  place.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  theatrical  "  situation," 
very  little  incident,  and  a  long  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
emotions  less  than  commonly  varied,  and  which  only  the  art 
and  feeling  of  Madame  Ristori  can  save  from  proving  a  weari- 
Besides,  there  are  two  acts  in  which  the  great  actress  is 


ness. 


wholly  absent  from  the  stage.  But  here  as  elsewhere  her  con- 
ception is  that  of  a  mistress  of  her  art,  and  her  magnificent 
moments  are  not  rare.  Of  these  let  us  recall  one  :  it  is  the  time 
when  Marie,  humbled  in  circumstance  but  not  in  heart,  essays 
to  kneel  before  the  English  Queen.  The  action  not  only  wounds 
her  pride  :  it  is  against  all  her  traditions  :  and  more,  it  is  hate- 
ful to  her  personal  feeling.  At  first  she  will  submit :  she  will 
conquer  herself;  but  no — it  is  a  yoke  to  which  she  cannot 
stoop.  And  Madame  Ristori  rises  and  turns,  with  a  gesture  of 
misery  ;  for  repugnance  has  conquered  will. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  speak  of  the  little  bit  of  Macbeth 
which  has  been  seen  this  autumn.  These  isolated  scenes — it 
was  here  the  Sleep-walking  scene — can  never  do  justice  to  artist 
or  spectators.  But  the  thing  was  done  in  English,  was  for  that 
reason  interesting  as  giving  possibly  a  wider  hope  for  another 
day,  and  was  received  with  quite  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  an 
audience  which  must  have  numbered  many  fine  judges.  To 
my  own  thinking,  it  did  not  quite  realize  the  promise  of  its 
commencement.  The  English,  wonderfully  free  and  correct  at 
the  beginning,  became  less  distinct  towards  the  end  ;  and  the 
most  striking  effect  was  produced  at  first,  when  Lady  Mac- 
beth enters  "  in  a  most  fast  sleep  "  : — 

**  You  see  her  eyes  are  open." 
'*  Ay ,'  but  their  sense  is  shut." 

And  this,  Ristori  absolutely  realises. 

Victor  Hugo  touched  a  subject -thoroughly  congenial  to  him 
when  he  wrote  for  the  French  theatre  upon  the  story  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  a  play  which  would  be  intensely  sensational 
if  it  were  not  also  most  literary  and  artistic.  That  is  a  happy 
time  for  the  great  French  genius  of  adventure  and  experiment, 
when  no  life  is  sure  for  a  single  day,  **  what  with  war,  pestilence, 
love,  intrigue,  murder,  poison,  and  the  Borgias."  The  wild  un- 
certainty of  life  which  fascinates  him  so  strongly  is  found  among 
all  classes  in  Ferrara  when  Lucretia  is  supreme,  and  there  are 
memories  of  the  violence  of  Caesar  done  upon  John.  Writing 
in  the  tranquillity  of  Guernsey  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire,  he  had,  in  his  stories  of  our  time,  to  seek  his  favourite 
themes  and  circumstances  chiefly  in  the  lives  of  social  outcasts ; 
and  so  we  bad  Les  Miserables,  But  in  the  drama  of  Lucresta 
Borgia^  M.  Hugo  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  horrors.  He 
endowed  his  Duchess  with  fine  aspirations,  making  her  re- 
pent with  tears,  and  again  become  incarnate  cruelty.  There  is 
endless  variety,  and  that  is  why  no  single  part  can  be  better 
suited  to  show  the  range  of  Madame  Ristori  s  art.  Of  its  dif- 
ferent manifestations,  that  of  vindictiveness  is,  I  think,  the 
least  powerful.  Great  is  the  genuine  tenderness,  most  artful 
the  cajolery,  most  intense  the  dread  of  discovery  and  the  terror 
at  death  for  her  son,  and  then,  at  her  son's  hand,  for  herself. 
The  most  notable  scene — perfect  as  a  whole  and  perfect  also  in 
its  parts — is  that  in  which  she  supplicates  her  lord  to  spare 
Gennaro,  who  has  insulted  her  name,  but  whom  her  husband 
thinks  to  be  her  lover,  and  whom  she  knows  to  be  her  son. 
And  the  subtlest  and  finest  moments  in  this  scene  are  possibly 
those  in  which  the  Duchess,  struck  suddenly  by  her  husband's 


charges,  accompanied  by  the  most  terrible  threats,  which  he  has 
the  power  to  enforce,  is  first  amazed,  helpless  and  stunned,  and 
then  collects  her  thought  with  such  an  energy  as  could  be  shown 
only  by  a  woman  of  great  intelligence  at  the  call  of  a  great 
passion.  That  struggle  first  for  thought  and  then  for  expres- 
sion, to  suggest  that  if  the  youth  is  her  insulter  he  cannot  be 
her  lover  too, — that  pourtrayal  of  a  crisis  when  all  but  the 
strong  would  have  abandoned  effort,  and  the  strongest  can  but 
make  it  with  a  mind  now  fully  master  of  its  intentions,  but 
hardly,  indeed,  of  its  means, — nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  En;r- 
lish  and  French  theatres  for  say  a  dozen  years,  quite  equals  this 
moment  of  Ristori's  in  quiet  intensity  and  truth. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 

By  an  unfortunate  oversight,  a  note  was  inserted  in  p.  407  of 
our  last  number  respecting  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Salon ica,  in 
which  the  popular  interpretation  of  them  is  reiterated,  which  we 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  combat  in  p.  387  of  the  previous 
number.  We  adhere,  of  course,  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
longer  note  on  p.  387,  which  are  our  own,  and  not  to  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  short  note  on  p.  407,  which  are  those  of  the 
Levant  Herald  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


The  sculptures  of  the  so-called  Nereid  monument  from 
Xanthos  now  in  the  British  Museum  have  always  since  their 
discovery  by  Fellows  in  1846  been  regarded  as  very  important 
examples  of  Greek  work,  but  never  adequately  published,  and 
hence  never  fully  discussed  in  relation  to  other  remains  of 
Greek  art.  To  remedy  this  Prof.  Michaelis,  of  Strassburg, 
has  just  had  a  new  set  of  drawings  made  from  them,  which  he 
will  publish  with  a  commentary  in  \ht  Momimenti^in^  Annali 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  pos- 
sibly as  a  complete  work  in  an  enlarged  form.  The  history  of 
Lycian  art  generally  is  still  obscure  enough,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  its  affinity  to  Athenian  sculpture.  It  has  been  usual 
to  speak  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Nereid  monument  as  executed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  second  Attic  school,  and  even  to  point  out 
certain  details  in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  in  the  statues 
of  the  so-called  Nereids  which  occur  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  and  appear  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Athenian  woik 
of  the  best  time.  The  frieze  is  executed  with  comparative 
carelessness,  probably  the  result  of  employing  local  artists  to 
carry  out  the  design.  But  we  must  wait  for  a  fuller  examina- 
tion of  these  matters.  Meantime  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  beset  the  Lycian 
sculptures  in  the  way  of  becoming  known  beyond  the  British 
Museum,  that  part  of  them  were  published  last  year  with  a 
doubtless  learned  commentary  in  the  Russian  language. 

The  history  of  Greek  art  on  which  Prof.  Brunn,  of  Munich, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Kiinstler,  has  been  engaged  for  rather  more  than  two  years 
has  advanced  to  the  time  of  Pheidias,  though  the  difficulties  of 
the  period  immediately  before  that  are  not  yet  quite  overcome. 
One  of  these  difficulties  is  raised  by  the  style  of  the  existing 
fragments  from  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
the  sculptures  of  which  were  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Pheidias.  The  sculptures  of  the  front  gable  or  pediment  were 
from  the  hand  of  Paeonios,  a  native  of  Mende  in  Thrace,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  account  for  the  harmony  of  style  which  doubt- 
less existed  between  his  work  and  that  of  Pheiaias  by  assuming 
the  latter  to  have  been  influenced  in  the  formation  of  his  style 
by  the  school  of  sculpture  in  Northern  Greece  whence  came 
Polygnotos,  who  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  first  instructor  of  Pheidias. 


The  metope  and  triglyph  of  a  temple,  a  plaster  cast  of 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Academy  as 
having  arrived  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  in  the  course  of  his 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium.  On  the  metope  is 
sculptured  in  relief  the  quadriga  of  Helios,  the  face  of  the  god 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  type  which  occurs  on  a 
coin  of  Alexander  I.,  king  of.Epirus,  B.C.  342-326.  In  both 
the  crown  of  rays  characteristic  of  Helios  is  also  rendered  in 
the  same  way,  as  opposed  to  its  usual  form  on  other  coins.    As 
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regards  the  style  of  sculpture  in  the  horses  as  well  as  in.  the 
figure  of  the  god,  there  would  probably  be  little  question  about 
assigning  it  to  the  Macedonian  period,  were  it  not  that  this 
peculiarity  in  the  channels  of  the  triglyph,  that  they  stop  short 
some  distance  from  the  bottom,  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
architecture  previous  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  current  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  con- 
tains the  following  articles  :  i.  A  short  paper,  by  Ernest  Renan, 
entitled  **  Les  Dircds  Chrdtiennes,"  elucidative  of  a  passage  in 
the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
*'  the  Danaides  and  the  Dirces  having  endured  terrible  and 
impious  monstrosities  for  the  sake  of  their  faith."    M.  Hefele, 
Bishop  of  Rothenburg,  first  surmised  that  these  names  were 
not  those  of   the   Christian  martyrs  themselves,  but  of  the 
rtles  that  the  pious  women  of  the  early  Christian  Church  were 
forced   to    play   in    the  Roman   Amphitheatre.       M.  Renan 
brings  forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  a  fresco  at  Pompeii 
in  which  the  fate  of  Dirce,  who  was  dragged  to  death  by  a 
wild  bull,  is  represented  as  a  spectacle.    This  representation, 
M.  Renan  considers,  was  probably  painted  from  an  actual  scene 
in  a  theatre,  in  which  possibly  a  Christian  was  the  victim. 
That  the  Romans  found  amusement  in  this  fearful  reality  of 
their  acted  tragedies  is  too  well  attested  a  fact  to  allow  of  doubt. 
— 2.  A  third  notice  of  the  Wilson  Collection,  in  which  the  later 
Flemish  and  the  English  pictures  are  criticised.    The  Gazette 
has  certainly  made  good  use  of  the  Wilson  catalogue.      Every 
number  lately  has  contained  two  or  three  etchings  from  it ;  but 
the  plates  are  getting  terribly  worn.     In  the  present  number 
the  fine  portrait  of  Jasper  Schade  van  Westrum,  etched  by  Ch. 
Waltner  after  Frans  Hals,  has  lost  all  its  delicacy ;  and  the 
Widow  and  Child,  etched  by  J.  Jacquemart  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  is  greatly  blurred. — 3.  An  interesting  history  and 
description  of  **Some   Satirical  Prints  for  and  against  the 
Reformation,"  by  Champfleury,  to  be  continued. — 4.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Rend  Menard's  notice  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
criticising  the  French  pictures  and  sculpture. — 5 .  "The  Japanese 
Bronzes  exhibited  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie,"  with  many 
Curious  illustrations  of  these  remarkable  works  of  oriental  art. 
— 6.  **  The  Rohan  Service,"  a  Sevres  service  which  was  acquired 
by  Lord  Dudley  in  1870  at  the  San  Donato  sale.    A  sauce- 
tureen  of  silver,  richly  ornamented,  belonging  to  the  Rohan  Plate, 
is  engraved. — 7.   **  The  Iconography  of  Alcibiades,   Statues, 
Busts,  and  Portraits,"  by  Henry  Houssaye-    A  fine  etching  of 
a  Wolf  by  G.  Greux,  after  Peter  Potter,  is  the  chief  pictorial 
feature  of  the  number. 


A  loan  exhibition  of  the  works  of  old  masters  has  been 
organised  in  Brussels  by  the  "  Socidtd  Nderlandaise  de  Bienfai- 
sance."  The  chief  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  the  number  of 
works  from  the  celebrated  Sucrmondt  collection,  which  has  contri- 
buted no  less  than  1 20  paintings  and  44  drawings.  Among  these 
"we  find  as  many  as  three  Van  Eycks,  one  of  which,  known  as 
*'  L*homme  \  oeuillet/'  was  engraved  a  short  time  since  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  It  is  one  of  Van  Eyck's  most 
admirable  portraits.  The  recently  discovered  master,  Gerard 
David,  has  a  picture  ascribed  to  him,  and  there  are  several 
others  of  the  early  Flemish  school  in  this  collection.  The  old 
German  school  is  likewise  represented  by  some  of  its  chief 
masters,  but  as  might  be  expected,  the  wealth  of  the  exhibi- 
tion lies  in  works  of  the  later  Netherlandish  schools.  Rem- 
brandt, Frans  Hals,  Paul  Potter  (by  whom  we  have  the  famous 
landscape  of  the  Suermondt  collection,  "Bois  de  la  Haye"), 
Albert  Cuyp,  Jan  Steen,  and  many  more  of  the  later  Dutch 
masters,  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  this  small  but  rich 
exhibition.  Truly  the  art  tourist  has  had  a  great  advantage 
this  summer  in  being  able  to  view  without  difficulty  or  favour 
in  so  many  of  these  loan  exhibitions  the  treasures  that  usually 
lie  hidden  or  inaccessible  in  the  depths  of  private  houses. 

The  excellent  series  of  portrait  sketches  by  Maclise  which 
appeared  in  Frazer^s  Magazine  from  1830  to  1838  have  been 
collected  and  published  with  the  original  notices,  which  were 
chiefly  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Maginn.  There 
are  nearly  230  portraits,  and  among  them  we  find  many  of  still 
living  celebrities— of  Earl  Russefl^  Carlyle,  and  Buckstone, 
for  example.  They  illustrate  a  bnlliant  intellectual  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England,  and  are  particularly  v«aluable  as  having 


appeared  just  before  the  age  of  photography,  for  Daguerre's 
process  was  not  published  until  1839.  The  Daily  News  in 
describing  the  collection  remarks  that  "poor  Maginn's  no- 
tices, once  considered  so  brilliant  and  witty,  are  chiefly  valu- 
able at  the  present  day  as  illustrating  the  better  taste  which 
now  prevails  among  writers  and  readers.  However  much  he 
disliked  his  politics,  no  journalist  would  now  wish  or  dare  to 
allude,  twenty  years  after  his  death,  to  a  man  as  great  as  She- 
ridan as  'the  red-snouted  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,^ 
and  Maginn's  praise  was  often  so  fulsome  as  to  be  almost 
more  objectionable  than  his  abuse." 


One  of  the  last  acts  of  King  Amadeus  of  Spain  was  to  found 
a  National  Chalcographic  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the 
art  of  copper-plate  engraving  in  Spain.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  old  plates  belonging  to  the  State  should  be  repnnted,  that 
all  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  Spanish  masters  should  be 
engraved  by  the  best  artists,  and  that  a  collection  should  be 
made  of  the  portraits  of  distinguished  Spaniards.  The  scheme, 
owing  to  the  disturbances  that  have  since  taken  place,  has  not 
been  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  but  several  plates  have  been 
issued  which  are  to  be  had  at  a  low  price.  For  instance  the 
celebrated  *'  Las  Meninas"  by  Velasquez  costs  only  6  fr., 
and  '*  The  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Ildefonso"  by  Murillo  10  fr. 

Peter  Janssen,  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  has  recently  finished 
some  large  wall-paintings  in  the  Rathhaus  at  Crefeld.  These 
paintings  have  for  their  subject  the  victories  of  the  Germans 
over  the  Romans. 


A  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Galleries  of  Rome,*'  translated 
from  the  Russian  of  Ivan  Lermolieff,  commences  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,  The 
writer  begins  with  the  Borghese  Gallery,  and  gives  us  a  learned 
dissertation  on  a  few  of  the  paintings  of  the  early  Italian 
schools,  especially  pointing  out  the  difference  in  the  painting 
of  hands  and  ears  of  some  of  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Other  articles  in  the  number  are — **  Johan  Josefszon  van 
Goyen,"  by  Dr.  C.  Vosmaer ;  '*  The  Vienna  Exhibition,"  by 
Jacob  Falke ;  and  '*The  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Paintings  of 
Old  Masters  at  Vienna,"  by  Dr.  O.  Eisenmann.  The  illustra- 
tions are  especially  numerous  and  good. 

A  monument  to  the  German  philosopher  Ludwig  Feuerbach 
has  recently  been  set  up  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  John, 
where  Diirer  and  many  other  distinguished  Germans  of  past 
times  lie  buried. 


An  industrial  institution  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  ^  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Mdtiers  "  at  Paris,  and  the  '*  Musde  de 
rindustrie"  at  Brussels,  has  been  founded  at  Vienna  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  World  Exhibition.  It  is  intended  to  promote 
the  artistic  education  of  workmen  and  artisans,  and  has  already 
a  large  library. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  describes  the 
interesting  collection  of  books  and  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
late  war  which  has  recently  been  exhibited  for  charitable  pur- 
poses in  that  city.  The  printed  matter  is  very  complete,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  the  larger  and  graver  works,  but  also  of  aU 
the  journals  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  end  of  the  second 
siege,  including  the  tiny  sheets  which  poured  out  in  such  num- 
bers during  the  existence  of  the  Commune.  The  collection  of 
caricatures,  nine-tenths  of  them  French,  is  said  to  be  quite 
complete.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  photographs,  but  there  is 
a  large  set  of  coloured  lithographs,  and  a  few  etchings.  The 
lithographs  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Germany. 


New  Publications. 

Archibald  Constable  and  his  Litcraiy  Correspondents.  A  Memorial; 

by  his    Son,    Thomas    Constable.      Edinburgh  J    Edmonston    and 

Douglas. 
CoLUNS,  J.  Churton.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  a  Portrait-painter :  an 

Essay.    Illustrated  by  a  scries  of  portraits  of  distinguished  Beauties  of 

the  Court  of  George  III.     Macmillan. 
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Complete  Works  of  Montaigne  ;  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Es- 
says, Letters,  and  Travels.    Now  first  translated.    With  Life,  Critical 

Essays,  and  Notes.     Templeman. 
FoERSTER,  E.    Denkniale  italienischer  Malerei  vom  Verfall  der  Antike 

bis  zum  16.  Jahrh.     57-60  Lfg.     Leipzig :  Weigel. 
Gaedechens,   R.      Unedirte   antike  Bildwerke.      Beschrieben   und 

erklart.     i.  Hft.     Jena:  Deistung. 
Heaton,  Mis.  C.  W.     Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  Works ;  consisting 

of  a  LLfe  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  an  Essay  on  his  Scientific  and  Literary 

Wo»ks,  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A.;  and  an  account  of  his  more  important 

Paintings  and  Drawings.     Macmillan. 
Kreyssig,  F.    Voriesungen  Uber  Shakespeare,   seine  Zeit,  und  seine 

Werke.     (Zweite  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage.)    "Erster  Band. 

Berlin:  Nicolai. 
Le  Tombeau  de  Theophile  Gautier.    Paris :  Lemerre. 
LiGER,  F.    La  Ferronnerie  ancienne  et  moderne,  ou  Monographic  du 

fer  et  de  la  serrurerie.    Tome  i.     Paris :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher. 
Maurice,  F.   D.    The  Friendship  of  Books;  and  other  Lectures. 

Macmillan: 
Petersen,  E.    Die  Kunst  des  Pheidias  am  Parthenon  und  zu  Olympia. 

Berlin:  Weidmann. 
RiEDENHAUER,  A.    Studien  zur  Geschichte  d.  antiken  Handwerks. 

I.  Bd.    Handwerk  und  Handwerker  in  den  homerischen  Zeiten. 

Erlangen  :  Deichert. 
Rosenberg,  A.     Die  Erinyen.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Religion  und  Kunst 

der  Griechen.     Berlin  :  Bonitrager. 
Sacken,  E.  v.     Die  antiken  Scuipturen  d.  k.  k.  Miinz-  u.  Antiken- 

Cabinetes  zu  Wien.    Wien :  Braumiiller. 
Sagas  from  the  Far  East ;  or,  Kalmouk  and  Mongolian  Traditionary 

Tales.    With  Historical  Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes.    By  the 

author  of  PatraKas.    Griffith  and  Farran. 
Smith,  T.  J.     Eighteen  Etchings  of  Rural  Scenery.    Tegg. 
Stewart,  D.  J.     On  the  Architectural  History  of  Ely  CaAedral.  Van 

Voorst. 
The  Poetical  Remains  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland.     With  a 

Memoir  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Poetry.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Rogers, 

LL.D.     Edinbui^h:  the  Author. 
Van  der  Linde,  A.      Das  Schachspiel  des   xv.  Jahrh.      Berlin: 

Springer. 
Wessely,  J.  E.     Adofph  Menzel.    Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke. 

Leipzig:  Danz. 


Physical  Science. 

Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatios  and  Mc^netlsm,    by  Sir 
William  Thomson.    Macmillan.     1872. 

It  is  no  slight  credit  to  British  science  that  it  claims  two  out 
of  the  half  dozen  mathematicians  of  the  highest  order  who 
have  developed  the  general  theory  of  the  distribution  of 
statical  electricity,  since  it  left  the  hands  of  Poisson.  The 
Essay  of  the  first  of  these  writers,  Green,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  published  by  subscription  at  Nottingham, 
obtained  no  immediate  notice  even  in  England.  No  allusion 
to  its  results  is  to  be  found  in  treatises  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  next  following  years,  for  example  in  WhewelFs  article 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  or  in  Murphy's  work. 
The  great  importance  of  Green's  Essay  seems  to  have  been 
first  recognized  by  Sir  W.  Thonison,  who  brought  it  into 
general  notice,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  by 
causing  it  to  be  reprinted  in  Crelle's  Journal.  Indeed  Thom- 
son had  independently  discovered  some  of  Green's  results 
before  he  had  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Essay.  All  the  scat- 
tered memoir* -of  the  first  great  mathematician  and  those  of 
the  second  on  electrostatics  and  magnetism  have  now  been 
reprinted  in  single  volumes  and  thus  rendered  more  acces- 
sible. The  reprint  with  the  above  title  contains  Thomson's 
articles  on  electrostatics  and  mathematically  allied  subjects 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal, 
Liouville's  Journal  de  Mathematiques,  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Nichols'  Cyclopaedia,  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Association,  the  Transactions  or  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgo7v,  and  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy. 


It  includes  also  Liouville's  note  appended  to  Thomson's 
memoir  on  electrical  images.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  studied  Thomson's  writings  any  adequate 
conception  of  their  great  and  varied  excellence.  The  me- 
moirs of  mathematicians  on  nominally  ph3rsical  subjects  have 
firequently  little  or  no  connexion  with  actual  nature  and  are 
not  confirmed  by  any  verified  results.  On  the  other  hand 
many  an  experimentalist,  from  want  of  mathematical  training, 
neglects  circumstances  which  largely  influence  his  inquiry, 
and  either  arrives  at  no  definite  conclusion,  or  at  such  as 
can  be  only  approximately  true  under  special  circumstances. 
With  no  class  of  physicists  has  this  latter  defect  been  more 
common  than  with  electricians.  A  large  number  of  articles 
on  electrometry  are  from  this  cause  valueless.  Even  where 
some  sort  of  mathematical  reasoning  is  employed,  as  for 
example  in  Lord  Mahon's  work,  these  experimenters 
are  unconscious  that  their  problems  required  a  far  more 
elaborate  analysis.  In  Professor  Thomson's  ^v^itings  we 
find,  however,  the  combination  of  the  highest  mathematical 
talent  with  ingenuity  in  devising  new  instruments  of  research 
and  precision  in  their  use.  Others  have  been  content  with 
measures  expressed  in  the  arbitrary  scales  of  their  instruments, 
but  Thomson  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  obtain  absolute 
measures  involving  only  the  primary  units  of  time,  length, 
and  mass. 

A  large  part  of  his  collected  memoirs  consists  of  mathe- 
matical results  which  cannot  be  referred  to  without  a  free  use 
of  mathematical  symbols.  All  that  can  perhaps  be  attempted 
in  the  limited  space  of  a  review  is  to  notice  some  of  the 
simpler  formulae  which  would  first  engage  the  attention  of  a 
student.  An  elementary  subject  which  is  here  much  simpli- 
fied is  that  of  finding  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  on 
an  external  point  The  expressions  for  the  diflferential 
elements  of  a  surface  here  used  may  be  also  applied  to  calcu- 
late the  potentials  of  spherical  shells  either  for  an  internal 
or  an  external  point.  They  also  supply  a  proof,  clearer 
perhaps  to  a  beginner  than  that  in  the  Principia,  of  the 
theorem  which  forms  the  foundation  of  electrostatics,  namely 
that  a  spherical  shell  exerts  no  attraction  on  an  internal 
point  if  the  law  of  force  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance.  These  differentials  are  also  important  in  this  sub- 
ject from  the  fact  of  Gauss  having  employed  them  to  prove 
a  formula  subsidiary  to  his  proof  of  the  important  theorem, 
that  if  the  potential  have  a  constant  value  over  a  closed 
surface,  it  will  also  have  the  same  constant  value  throughout 
its  interior.  A  student  of  the  present  day  must  not  think  of 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  laws  of  electricity  without 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  potenti^ds.  Most 
of  the  laws  of  the  distribution  and  motion  of  electricity 
cannot  be  expressed  in  other  terms.  The  simplicity  of  the 
formulae  which  Thomson  has  obtained,  for  the  mutual  force 
and  for  the  quantities  of  electricity  upon  two  influencing 
spheres  charged  to  given  potentials,  suggests  the  thought  that 
there  may  exist  comparatively  simple  formulae  for  tihe  den- 
sities in  terms  of  the  potentials.  At  all  events,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered how  difficult  is  the  practical  use  of  the  proof  plane, 
and  how  elaborate  are  Poisson's  expressions  for  the  density 
in  the  case  in  question,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  regard 
the  force  and  the  quantities  as  subjects  for  experimental 
verification  rather  than  the  element  which  Coulomb  measured. 
To  show  how  this  might  be  done  would,  however,  require 
far  more  space  than  can  be  here  allowed. 

The  reviewer  must  in  conclusion  enforce  the  necessity  of 
the  study  of  this  and  the  promised  reprints  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's memoirs  upon  all  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  electrical  science. 

It  is  a  subject  which  reconmiends  itself  to  those  interested 
in  mathematical  physics  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
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various  theorems  of  Green,  Thomson,  Gauss,  KirchhofF,  and 
others  are  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  form  a  consistent 
body  of  doctrme.  John  A.  Dale. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Chemistry, 

The  Chlorides  of  Molybdenum. — An  interesting  paper  on  these 
compounds,  by  L.  P.  Liechti  and  B.  Kempe,  is  printwl  in  the  Annalen 
dtr  Cheniie,  Band  clxix,  Hefl  3,  just  published.  In  some  respects  their 
results  differ  from  those  of  Blomstrand.  They  are  stiU  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  oxychlorides  of  this  metal,  of  which  they  have  found 
at  least  four.  Of  the  chlorides  the  pentachloride,  the  Mo  CI4  of  £er- 
zelius  and  Blomstrand,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  pure 
metal  when  air  is  absolutely  excluded.  Brownish  red  vapours  are  the 
result  of  the  action,  and  these  condense  to  form  black  crystals.  It  readily 
melts  and,  provided  air  has  no  access  to  it,  does  not  exhibit  the  green 
colour  which  Debray  noticed.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  converted 
into  the  oxychloride  MoO,Cl,.  The  trichloride  is  formed  from  the 
pentachloride  when  it  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  ;  the 
tetrachloride  by  heating  the  trichloride  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  : 

Mo,  Z\  =  Mo  CI4  +  Mo  CI, 

The  tetrachloride  is  as  readily  changed  in  contact  with  air  as  the 
pentachloride.  The  dichloride  is  a  dull  yellow  powder,  which  under- 
goes no  change  in  air.  From  a  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  it  separates 
as  a  hydrate  in  briUiant  yellow  needles.  The  existence  of  a  hexacnloride 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  Atomic  Weight  of  Molybdenum. — A  paper  by  L.  Meyer  on 
this  subject  appears  in  the  same  number  of  the  Annaim.  By  four 
totally  different  lines  of  investigation  he  has  been  led  to  a  number 
ranging  between  95*6  and  95*8  for  the  atomic  weight  of  this  metal,  a 
number  very  nearly  six  times  that  of  oxygen,  as  determined  by  Stas. 
His  conclusions  accord  with  Dumas  and  prove  the  number  92,  in  use 
before  his  research,  to  be  erroneous.  He  traces  the  following  relations 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  three  groups  of  metals  given  below  : 

Vanadium 51-2     Chromium 52-4    Copper 63*3 

Difference    =    43*2      Difference  =  44"4 


Difference  =  43  o 
Kiobium 94*0 

Difference  =  880 
Tantalum 182*0 


Molybdenum.  •  •  •  9S'6    Silver 1077 

Difference    =    88  "4 


Difference  =  88-5 
Tungsten 184*0    Gold 196*2 

The  atomic  weight  of  molybdenum  was  not  correctly  determined  so 
long  as  it  was  only  calculated  from  experiments  on  the  reduction  of 
molybdic  acid. 

The  Volumetric  Method  of  Deternilnlng  Ammonia. — Riidorff 
in  a  short  paper  in  Pogg.  Ann.,  1873,  No.  7,  379,  directs  attention  to 
the  difBculties  often  attending  the  carrying  out  of  this  process  through 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  alkaline  solution  boils,  especially  when 
it  happens  to  contain  in  addition  a  substance  which  forms  a  precipitate 
with  potash.  In  such  cases  he  modifies  the  process  by  passing  a  current 
of  steam  into  the  solution,  and  in  this  way  easily  succeeds  in  removing 
the  ammonia.  1*194  gramme  of  the  crystallized  double  salt  of  the 
double  chloride  of  copper  and  anmionium  yielded  anmionia  correspond- 
ing to  1*192  granmie  of  the  salt. 

The  FreesBlng  of  Alcoholic  Liquids. — Melsens  has  made  some  ex- 
periments {NaturforscheTf  1873,  No.  39,  368)  on  the  effect  of  low  tem- 
peratures on  brandy  and  wine,  and  his  results  accord  completely  with 
those  of  Horrath,  who  noticed  an  unexpectedly  slight  degree  of  sensa- 
tion of  cold  in  alcohol  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  low  temperature. 
Melsens  finds  that  when  brandy  is  cooled  to  20**  and  even  30*  or  35* 
below  zero,  it  can  be  swallowed  without  any  discomfort,  provided 
only  it  be  taken  from  wooden  vessels.  At  30°  it  is  viscid  and  opalescent, 
and  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  At  — 40"  or  — 50®  the  strong 
alcoholic  liquid  becomes  a  solid,  and  if  placed  in  the  mouth  in  this  state 
the  pasty  mass  as  it  melts  on  the  tongue  appears  less  cold  than  ordinary 
ice.  It  has  to  be  cooled  to  — 60**  to  produce  any  impression  of  cold,  and 
then  is  but  rarely  accounted  very  cold.  The  coldest  portion  prepared 
by  Melsens  had  a  temperature  of*^ — 71%  and  this  produced  in  the  mouth  a 
sensation  resembling  tliat  experienced  on  taking  a  spoonful  of  hot  soup. 
He  also  describes  the  effect  of  great  cold  on  effervescing  wines. 

The  Blectric  Discharge  in  Air. — By  allowing  a  series  of  sparks 
from  an  electro-magnetic  induction  apparatus  to  be  discharged  between 
platinum  electrodes  in  perfectly  dry  air  Bottger  {Chem,  Centralblait , 
1873,  No.  32)  noticed  the  formation  of  yellow  vapours  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes ;  nitrous  acid  was  recognised  by  the  smelL  If  the  sparks 
be  passed  through  very  moist  atmospheric  air,  if  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted  be  moistened  with  distilled 
water  and  some  be  allowed  to  collect  at  the  bottom,  no  yellow  vapours 
are  formed,  but  the  air  in  a  few  minutes  acquires  the  characteristic 
odour  of  ozone,  while  in  the  water  the  presence  of  hyponitric  acid  can 


be  detected.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper,  the  test  in 
common  use  for  the  detection  of  ozone  in  air,  is  seen  tnen  to  be  an  un- 
trustworthy reagent,  as  it  must  in  many  cases  be  turned  blue  by  nitrous 
acid.  It  behoves  meteorologists  then,  now  that  their  attention  has  again 
been  directed  to  these  facts  by  Prof.  Bottger,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
conditions  of  moisture  under  which  th3  acid  is  produced,  and  to  establish 
a  process  for  the  estimation  of  ozone  which  shall  be  of  absolute  certainty. 


Botany, 

Ck>mposition  of  FungL — ^The  Russian  Agricultural  Commission  for 

the  Vienna  Exhibition  has  published  some  analyses  of  edible  fungi 

made  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Nicolas  Socoloff.    They  may 

be  compared  with  that  given  by  Prof.  Church  for  Lycopardon  giganteum, 

which  is  also  edible  when  young  (see  the  Academy,   15th  September, 

1873, 353)'    The  following  are  the  results  for  three  species  of  Boletus  : — 

B.  edulis      B.  edtdU      B.  annulatu*        B.  scaher 

Water   xx'52  ii'so  X234  13-49 

Ash    T3,6  653  756  790 

The  composition  of  the  ash  was  : 

B.  edulis  B.  edulis    B,  annuLiius   B.  auroHtiacus 

Phosphoric  acid  25'o6  36*08  21  '74  ao'a/ 

Sulphuric  acid X2'97  8'43  —  — 

Iron  sesquioxide x  '63  "98  '53  1  'i  x 

Manganese  proto-sesquioxide . .     3*33  3*41  •-  — 

Lixne  x'oo  5'95  —  — 

Soda    3"6o  Sj  3*99  165 

Potash    so'37  S7'70  5810  56*09 

Sodium  chloride 3"xi  3*55  —  — 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  varied  in  dried  specimens  from  6*63  to  7*56 
per  cent. ;  the  average  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  was  17  percent. 

PhyllotazlB- — Dr.  Airy  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
describes  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  terms  of  the  common 
phyllotactic  series  can  be  shown  to  be  derivable  from  one  another  by  a 
process  of  condensation.  Moreover  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  '*that 
the  necessary  seauence  of  these  successive  steps  of  condensation,  thus 
determined  by  the  geometry  of  the  case,  does  necessarily  exclude  the 
non-existent  orders  one-fourth,  three-sevenths,  four-elevenths,  &c." 
This  conclusion  Prof.  Beal  has  shown  {American  NaturcUist^  August, 
1873)  to  be  ''an  incorrect  theory,"  inasmuch  as  he  finds  the  phyllotaxis 
of  many  cones  of  the  Norway  spruce  to  be  eleven-twenty-ninths,  which 
is  a  term  of  Dr.  Airy*s  impossible  series. 

Hydnora  AmericancL — The  genus  Ifydnora  includes  a  number  of 
extremely  remarkable  root  parasites  ;  they  are  with  one  exception  found 
only  in  Africa.  Two  species  occur  at  the  Cape ;  a  variety  of  one  of 
these  was  met  with  by  VVelwitsch  in  Angola,  and  a  second  Angolan 
species  has  been  recently  described  by  Decaisne  {BuU,  de  la  Sac,  Bot.  de 
Fr.,  28th  March,  1873).  Bcccari  found  two  species  in  Abyssinia  {Nww, 
Giorn.  Bot,  It,^  1 87 1,  5),  while  a  third  from  the  same  locality  is  de- 
scribed by  Schimper.  Sabatier  also  found  a  species,  which  Decaisne 
holds  to  be  distinct,  at  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  In  the  African 
type  the  staminal  column  is  annular  and  the  placentas  are  pendulous. 
In  the  solitary  American  species,  first  discovered  in  Southern  Brasil  by 
Tweedie,  the  staminal  column  is  solid,  and  the  ovules  are  immersed  in 
radiating  plates  which  form  parietal  placentas.  These  terminate  above 
in  a  truncate  mass  forming  the  stigma  and  constituting  the  floor  of  the 
perianthial  tube.  The  fertilisation  of  this  extraoniinary  plant  is  effected 
by  small  beetles,  which  crawl  through  three  apertures  beneath  the 
staminal  column,  attracted  probably  by  some  secretion  from  the  small 
glandular  bodies  which  stand  immediately  below  them.  Robert  Brown 
tailing  to  find  pendulous  placentas,  and  not  appreciating  the  complete 
sijgnibcance  of  the  radiating  plates,  described  Tweedie's  specimen  as 
dioecious,  in  which  he  was  in  error.  But  a  more  curious  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  structure  of  the  plant  was  fallen  into  by  Mr.  Miers,  who  in 
the  September  number  of  tne  Journal  of  Botany  gives  a  description 
of  the  upper  half  of  a  flower  collected  by  himself  in  1826  near  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  regards  the  glandular  bodies  above  mentioned  as  the  pla- 
centas, which  in  his  specimen  were  really  altogether  wanting.  De  Bary 
has  published  an  account  in  the  main  correct  of  this  extraordinary  species 
in  the  Abkand,  der  Naturf.  Gesellsch.  zu  HalU^  1868,  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  6th  instant  Dr.  Hooker  gave 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
which  had  originally  been  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Brown. 

New  American  Oytinus. — In  the  Botanische  Zeitung  for  1872,  p. 
709,  tab.  8,  Eichler  described  a  new  genus  of  Balanophorcuecu  under 
the  name  of  Bdallophytum^  including  two  species  both  American  and 
both  known  only  as  male  plants.  One  of  these,  B,  Andrieuxiiy  is  un- 
doubtedly identical  with  the  Cytinus  anuricanus  of  R.  Brown.  The 
other  is  also  a  Cytinus,  Eichler  in  a  short  note  appended  to  the  last 
and  concluding  part  of  De  Candolle's  Prodromus  admits  the  aflinity  of 
these  plants  witn  Cytineae  and  probably  with  Cytinus,  and  promises  the 
publication  of  some  further  details  respecting  them. 

Bacteria. — In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for 
October,  Prof.  Lister  describes  some  observations  which  he  believes 
prove  the  origin  of  Bacteria  from  fungi.    A  fungus  made  its  appearance 
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in  some  milk  with  wliich  he  was  experimenting  ;  it  consisted  of  delicate 
branching  filaments  bearing  conidia  characterised  by  a  raw  sienna  tint. 
Besides  the  ordinary  process  of  germination  and  a  toniloid  pullulation, 
the  conidia  were  often  seen  to  give  off  exquisitely  delicate  threads. 
Among  the  filaments  free  bodies,  exactly  resembling  in  form,  size,  and 
refractive  power  portions  of  these  delicate  sprouts,  were  observed. 
Some  of  them  were  seen  to  be  branched,  and  though  in  this  respect 
they  deviated  from  the  most  typical  fbrm  of  bacteria,  their  bacteric 
nature  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  characteristic  movement  observed 

on  several  occasions. In  the  same  Journal  Mr.  Lankester  describes  a 

peach-colomed  bacterium  which  made  its  appearance  in  water  contain- 
mg  decomposed  animal  organisms.  The  characteristic  pigment  enabled 
him  to  correlate  a  number  of  entirely  different  forms  as  belonging  to  the 
same  physiological  species  which  have  been  held  hitherto  by  Cohn  and 
others  to  be  distinct. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Bentham's  Flora  Austrcdiensis  includes  the 
orders  from  Thymdeae  to  Dioscorideae.  ThymeUae  include  the  endemic 
Australasian  order  Pinielea^  with  67  species.  Nepenthes^  a  characteristic 
type  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  represented  by  one  species  in 
Queensland.  Euphorbiaceae  is  represented  by  37  genera,  14  of  which 
are  endemic.  Bentham  separates  Ccdycopeplus  from  Euphorbia^  though 
on  different  grounds  to  Baillon,  who  considers  the  flower  heads  as  heads 
of  flowers  in  the  former  and  as  single  flowers  in  the  latter.  Casuarina 
has  19  species,  of  which  all  but  C.  equiseiifolia  are  endemic.  There  is 
one  species  of  Balanophora  in  Queensland  found  also  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  Of  Conijerae  the  1 1  Australian  genera  are  all  limited  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  except  Podocarpus,  If  one  may  call  attention 
to  a  not  very  important  error,  Arthrotaxis  is  a  conmion  but  unauthorized 
name  for  the  genus  called  by  its  founder,  Don,  Athrotaxis.  The 
KM&\XTX\zxi  Orchideae  contain  48  genera,  which  geographically  maybe 
divided  into  two  groups.  Twenty-eight  genera,  comprising  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  species,  including  the  whole  of  the  tribes 
Malaxideae^  Vandeae^  Bldideae,  Aretht*sMe,  the  first  group  of  7Viw//iI(/fnr, 
and  the  Ophrydea/t^  belong  to  the  tropical  Asiatic  Flora,  represented  in 
Australia  by  endemic  or  frequently  by  identical  species  ;  none  of  these 
are  found  in  \V.  Australia.  The  remaining  20  genera,  comprising  two- 
thirds  of  the  species,  are  essentially  Australian,  belonging  to  three 
Australian  groups  of  NeoUideae. 

Passaere  of  Oases  through  Vegetable  Ck)lloidal  Membranes.— 
A.  Barthelemy  has  experimented  {Compt.  Raid.  Ixxvii,  427)  upon  the 
dialysis  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  through  the  thin  elastic 
faded  leaves  of  certain  species  of  Begonia.  He  finds  that  the  natural 
colloidal  surfaces  of  plants  permit  the  transpiration  of  carbon  dioxide  at 
a  rate  thirteen  to  fifteen  times  more  rapid  than  that  observed  when 
nitrogen  is  used  and  six  to  seven  times  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of 
oxygen.  When  the  gases  are  dry  the  disproportion  in  the  rates  of  passage 
is  r^uced.  The  results  were  not  very  different  from  those  obtamed  by 
Graham  with  caoutchouc  membranes. 

Sensitiveness  in  the  Leaves  of  Droeera. — At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bennett  On  the  Movements  of  the  Glands  of  Drosera.  The  glands 
whidi  cover  the  margin  and  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  sundew 
have  the  power  of  imprisoning  insects  that  alight  upon  them  by 
means  of  a  thick  viscid  secretion  which  they  exude.  After  the  insect 
has  become  completely  entangled  in  this  secretion,  the  glands  from  all 
parts  of  the  leaf  begin  to  converge  towards  it,  every  gland  ulti- 
mately pointing  the  knob  at  its  extremity  towards  the  imprisoned 
insect,  which  they  apparently  consume  and  digest.  It  appears  from  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Bennett  that  raw  meat  is  acted  upon 
by  the  glands  of  the  leaf  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  fly,  though 
rather  more  slowly  ;  while  a  non-nitrogenous  organic  substance  like  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  an  inorganic  substance,  undergoes  no  change.  From 
the  time  which  elapses  sSter  the  first  contact  of  the  insect  oefore  any 
considerable  movement  of  the  glands  takes  place,  it  seems  that  it  is  not 
due  to  the  mechanical  irritation  caused  by  the  struggles  of  the  insect. 

Dimorphism  in  Flowers. — Dr.  Hermann  Miiller,  of  Lippstadt,  is 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  in  Nature  in  which  he  offers  a  somewhat 
new  interpretation  of  the  different  form  and  colour  sometimes  exhibited 
by  the  flowers  belonging  to  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  He 
illustrates  this  especially  in  the  case  of  three  plants  ;  Lysimachia  vulgaris, 
Euphrasia  officinalis,  and  Viola  tricolor ,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two 
well'known  forms,  one  with  larger  and  brighter,  the  other  with  smaller 
and  less  conspicuously  coloured  flowers.  Dr.  Miiller  shows  that  these 
are  accompained  by  other  structural  differences,  relating^  especially  to  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  pistil,  which  clearly  point 
to  contrivances  for  different  modes  of  fertilisation ;  and  this  again  corre- 
sponds to  differences  in  the  localities  where  the  two  forms  occur  spon- 
taneously. In  the  case  of  Lysimachia  vulgaris  the  form  with  the  larger 
and  brighter  flowers  grows  in  open,  sonny  situations,  and  is  abundantly 
visited  by  insects,  while  the  form  with  the  smaller,  less  brightly  coloured 
flowers  IS  found  in  more  shady  situations,  where  there  are  very  few 
insects,  and  is  apparently  generally  self-fertilised.  These  differences 
in  the  size  and  form  of  the  flower  have  frequently  occasioned  the 


division  of  a  species  into  well-marked  varieties ;  and  even,  as  in 
the  case  of  Rhinanthus,  into  two  distinct  species  R,  Crista -galli  and 
R.  major. 

Geology. 

A  New  Fossil  Ape. — M.  Delfortrie  describes  {Actes  de  la  S.h  it't.' 
Linnietitu  dc  Bordeaux^  1873,  vol.  29,  part  i.)theostcological  characters 
of  the  cranium  of  a  new  species  of  fossil  ape  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  Lemurs,  found  by  M.  Betilleinthe  phosphate  bedsof  Sainte-Neboule 
de  Beduer,  Lot,  France.  The  skull,  which  is  entire,  is  of  an  elongate<l 
conical  form,  and  represents  an  adult  individual.  The  occipital  crest  is 
slightly  projecting,  but  wide  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
mastoids.  The  parietals  are  very  spreading,  constituting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cerebral  arch.  The  temporals  are  flat,  elongated,  and 
exceed  in  height  the  half  of  that  of  the  orbits.  'ITie  frontal  depressed, 
bearing  a  keel  upon  the  median  line.  The  orbital  circle  is  closed,  of 
nearly  oblique  oval  form,  strongly  inclinetl  towards  the  nose.  The  nasal 
bones  are  very  elongated,  slightly  raised  on  the  median  line,  and  inclined 
on  their  exterior  edge  towards  the  junction  with  the  roaxillaries.  The 
cranial  characters  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  Lorigrcle,  but 
the  dental  system  shows  it  to  belong  to  an  entirely  new  genus  of  the 
Makis  family.  With  the  exception  of  the  principal  and  the  two  right 
hind -molars,  all  the  teeth  were  broken  off  by  the  workman's  pick,  but 
the  roots  of  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  incisors,  are  adherent  to 
the  alveolae,  which  are  still  intact,  so  that  on  allowing  the  normal  number 
for  the  incisors^  the  series  is  found  to  be  as  follows :  incisors  two,  canine  one, 
premolars  .four,  principal  molar  one,  hind-molars  two.  An  insectivorous 
character  is  displayed  in  the  sharp  denticulation  of  the  preserved  teeth. 
To  this  fossil  M.  Delfortrie  assigns  the  name  of  Palacolemur  Bctillci, 
While  his  paper  was  in  the  press  M.  Delfortrie  received  from  the  above 
locality  a  right  mandible  belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  same  species. 
He  has  since  fon\'arded  both  specimens  to  M.  Albert  Gaudry,  who 
recognises  in  them  many  affinities  with  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  pachy- 
derms, and  traces  a  specific  identity  between  the  new  fossil  and  Aphclo- 
tlurium  Duvernoyi^  Gervais,  and  Adapis  parisicnsisy  Cuvier,  both  from 
the  Paris  gypsum ;  as  well  as  with  the  Adapis  from  Barthelemy,  near  Apt. 

Ne'Vf  Observations  on  the  Dinocerata. — By  obtaining  many 
additional  remains  of  the  order  Dinocerata  from  the  collection  of  the 
Yale  College  Expedition,  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  has  been  enabled  to  clear 
up  some  doubtful  points  regarding  their  structure.  The  dental  formulxi, 
so  far  as  it  is  now  known,  is  as  follows :  incisors  3 ;  canines  ! ;  molar<>  \ 
X  2  ;  =  34.  The  premaxillaries  are  not  united  in  front.  The  lower 
jaw  presents  no  proboscidean  features,  but  resembles  that  of  the  Hippo- 
potamuSy  more  especially  in  the  downward  extension  of  the  rami  below 
the  diastema.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  both  sexes  were  provided 
with  horns.  It  is  possible  that  some  only  of  the  osseous  protuberances 
of  the  skull  supported  true  horns.  The  manus  had  five  toes  with  mod- 
erately elongated  metacarpals.  There  were  four  toes  in  the  pes  with  short 
metatarsals.  The  characters  of  this  order  include  marked  perissodactyl, 
artiodactyl,  and  proboscidean  features,  the  last  of  which  is  the  least 
developed.  The  geological  horizon  of  all  the  animals  of  this  group  is 
U  pper  Eocene.  A  new  species  of  Dinoceras,  named  by  Marsh  D.  laticcps, 
is  represented  by  a  nearly  perfect  skull  with  entire  lower  jaw,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  It  differs  from  D.  mirabilis  in  the  greater 
proportionate  width  of  the  skull,  the  shorter  and  more  massive  posterior 
horn-cores,  and  the  more  compressed  and  prominent  nasal  cones.  The 
entire  length  of  skull  is  thiity-three  inches.  The  distance  between  the 
outer  faces  of  the  occipital  condyles  is  7*8  inches,  across  the  zygomatic 
arches  13*5  inches.  The  lower  jaw  measures  11 '6  inches  between  the 
outer  ends  of  the  condyles,  and  its  length  from  condyle  to  front  of  sym- 
physis is  20'8  in.  The  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  are  smaller  than  the 
last  incisor  and  slightly  separated  from  it.  The  incisors  decrease  in  size 
the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  symphysis,  and  are  all  directed 
well  forward.     {^American  yourtial  0/ Science,  No.  34,  vol.  vi.  (3)  p.  300.) 

G^eological  Map  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. — Geological  surveys 
of  the  Australian  colonies  have  now  been  in  progress  for  several  years, 
and  in  Victoria  especially  the  work  has  been  carried  on  systematically 
and  with  great  success.  The  main  features  of  the  surface  geology  of  the 
country  are  comparatively  well  ascertained,  and  it  has  occurred  to  the 
Government  of  Victoria  to  endeavour  to  embody  in  a  general  map  ihe 
results  of  all  the  work  done  up  to  the  present  time.  In  response  to  an 
application  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  in  Victoria  to  the  Governments  cf 
the  other  colonies  an  abundance  of  material  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Mining  Department.  Tliis  has  been  thoroughly  arranged 
by  Mr.  R.  Brough  Smyth  and  is  now,  together  with  the  geological  sketch 
map  of  Victoria,  compiled  by  the  same  hand,  being  incorporated  into  one 
general  map.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  have  in  preparation  ■ 
a  map  of  their  colony  which  will  probably  be  ready  for  use  sooner  than 
the  general  map.  Some  of  the  more  important  points  established  by 
these  surveys  are  as  follow.  A  great  metalliferous  belt  exists  on  either 
side  of  the  main  Cordillera  extending  from  Cape  Yorke  to  Tasmania, 
consisting  chieflv  of  metamorphic  sdiists  and  granite  rocks,  covered  over 
large  areas  by  the  newer  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  coal-bearing  strata. 
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Another  great  belt  extends  from  Encounter  Bay,  S.  Australia,  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Parts  of  the  country  between  30**  and  23°  S. 
lat.  consist  of  tertiaries,  and  rocks  which  Mr.  Daintree  considers  to  be 
of  cretaceous  age.  The  coal-rocks  extend  along  the  coast  from  Port 
Curtis,  in  Queensland,  in  aA  almost  unbroken  line  to  Eden  or  Twofold 
Bay,  and  are  especially  prominent  at  Wollongong  and  Newcastle  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  Tertiary  era  Tasmania  was  united  to  the  mainland. 
The  strict  resemblance  between  the  geology  of  Tasmania  and  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  fact  of  the  chain  of  granite  islands,  extending  from  Wilson's 
Promontory  to  Cape  Portland,  being  all  capped  with  tertiaries,  place 
this  beyond  doubt.  An  immense  area  of  Western  Australia  is  occupied 
by  granitic  rocks,  with  occasional  patches  of  sandstone  on  the  sputhem 
coast-lines,  while  a  comparatively  small  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks  occurs 
to  the  east  of  Champion  Bay.  Below  the  volcanic  rocks  in  Queensland 
as  well  as  at  Ballarat,  the  deep  leads  occur,  which  in  the  former  colony 
contain  tin  as  well  as  gold.  To  facilitate  the  rapid  identification  of  the 
rocks  a  system  of  lettering  is  coupled  with  the  distinctive  colours  of  the 
various  periods.     (Condensed  from  the  Melbourne  Argus,  7th  June.) 
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History, 

Huber  on  the  Jesuit  Order.    \Der  Jestiiten  OriUn  mtdi  seiner  Ver- 
fassung  und '  Doctrin^    IVirksarnkdi  und  Geschichie  characterisirt. 
Von  Dr.  Johannes  Huber.]    Berlin. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  really  impartial  history  of  the 
Jesuits  should  be  written  at  the  present  day  or  for  some  time 
to  come.     No  one  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to 
care  to  undertake  the  work  could  well  fail  to  have  a  very 
decided  bias  for  or  against  the  Order,  which  must  inevitably, 
however  unconsciously,  colour  his  estimate  of  facts.     But 
it  is  quite  possible  to  be  painstaking  and  conscientious  in 
the  statement  of  facts  and  citation  of  authorities,  and  Pro- 
fessor Huber,  who  of  course  makes  no  secret  of  his  own 
opinions,  may  fairly  claim  this  praise.   The  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  Clement  XIV., 
coinciding  as  it  does  curiously  enough  with  their  expulsion 
from  the  German  Empire,  has  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
drawing  up  this  sketch  of  their  "teaching,  work,  and  history" 
during  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  formal 
institution  of  the  Order  and  its  abolition.     He  fully  admits 
the  difficulties  of  his  task,  as  well  from  the  bewildering  multipli- 
city of  materials  as  from  the  vehement  prejudices  which  beset 
the  subject  on  every  side.     And  he  very  naturally  insists  on 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  Jesuit  Society  and  the 
modern  development  of  the  Papacy,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible that  such  half  measures  as  that  of  Ganganelli,  should 
have  any  permanent  effect.      As  he  himself  words  it  "  the 
so-caUed  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  bears  the  indelible  stamp 
of  Jesuitism,  which  is  simply  Papism  carried  to  its  logical 
extreme."       Ultramontanes  would  have  no  quarrel  with 
him  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.     And  he  is  only  consistent  with 
himself  in  looking  with  little   satisfaction   on   Bismarck's 
anti-Jesuit  policy,  and  that  for  two  rtasons :  it  is  not  by 
civil  legislation  from  without,  but  from  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  alone,  that  any  genuine  reform  can  be  effected, 
and  moreover  such  rough  and  ready  methods  of  undermining 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  tend  to  foster  indiffer- 
entism  and  atheism,  and  thus  to  undermine  the  civilised 
State  itself.  But  these  are  obiter  dicta.  The  object  of  the  work 
is  not  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  present  day,  at  least 
directly,  but  to  trace  the  history  of  the  past.     In  successive 
chapters  the  author  treats  of  the  foundation  and  constitution 
of  the  Society,  its  external  action  at  home  and  in  foreign 
missions,   its  ecclesiastical  policy,   moral  and  theological 
teaching,  and  educational  career.    Two  final  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Jansenist  controversy  and  the  history  of  the 
Suppression  of  the  Order  under  Clement  XIV.     This  mere 
enumeration  is  enough  to  show  the  wide  range  of  subject- 
matter  compressed  into  a  treatise  of  under  600    pages, 
every  chapter  of  which  might  easily  be  expanded  into  a 
separate  volume.     There  is  however  a  peculiar  convenience 
in  having  a  trustworthy  digest  in  so  accessible  a  form,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  all  the  vast  literature,  friendlyand  hostile, 
which  has  grown  up  around  the  Society,  nothing  of  the  kind 
previously  existed. 
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Bom  in  Spain,  "the  classical  home  of  the  Inquisition," 
the  Jesuit  Order  bore  from  the  first  the  impress  of  the  military 
and  despotic  character  of  its  great  founder,  which  may  be 
traced  alike  in  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  the  constitution, 
and  the  fourth  vow,  superadded  to  the  three  common  to 
all  religious  Communities,  binding  its  members  to  accept 
at  once  and  unconditionally  any  mission  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Pope  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  or  good  of 
souls.  The  principle  of  "blind  obedience,"  more  or  less 
recognised  in  every  monastic  Order,  received  at  the  hands 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  a  quite  exceptional  development,  in- 
volving the  absolute  surrender  both  of  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  and  became  the  mainspring  of  the  entire  system  of 
discipline  and  teaching  of  which  he  is  the  author.  It 
gave  to  his  Society,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  microcosm 
of  all  the  Orders  in  the  Church,  its  speciality  as  a  political 
engine,  which  has  proved  a  chief  source  alike  of  its  influence 
and  of  the  intense  distrust  it  has  provoked  in  Catholic  no 
less  than  in  Protestant  countries,  and  formed  at  once  the  weak- 
ness and  the  strength  of  its  educational  method,  which  was 
studiously  adapted  to  sharpen  the  intellect  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  while  sternly  repressing  independence  of  mind 
and  character.  The  Order  has  been  vehemently  assailed  and  as 
warmly  eulogised  both  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  aspects, 
and  in  neither  case  without  reason.  Dr.  Huber  frankly 
recognises  the  eminence  of  some  of  its  great  writers,  such  as 
Mariana — the  greatest  perhaps,  but  the  least  distinctively 
Jesuit,  of  any  of  them — ^while  he  condemns  the  scientific  and 
educational  system  as  a  whole.  Thus  again  he  cites  some  truly 
marvellous  illustrations  of  Jesuit  ethics,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  Marian  "  theology  which  recalls  the  most  startling  extracts 
in  the  Eirenicon  and  Dr.  Newman's  Letter  upon  it;  but  he  also 
acknowledges,  what  all  honest  critics  would  allow,  the  irre- 
proachable moral  character  which  the  individual  members 
of  the  Society  have  usually  maintained,  though  there  have 
of  coiu'se  been  exceptions — some  very  gross  examples  are  re- 
ferred to  here — both  in  its  earlierand  later  history.  It  is  indeed 
only  due  to  the  Jesuits  to  say  that  they  owe  their  long  term 
of  power  in  great  measure  to  that  continued  freedom  from 
internal  corruption,  and  strict  fidelity  to  their  rule,  which  has 
honourably  distinguished  them  from  almost  every  other  reli- 
gious community  in  the  Church,  and  has,  as  was  natural,  coun  ted 
heavily  as  a  makeweight  against  many  grave  charges- of  other 
kinds.  The  record  of  most  Orders  is  a  succession  of  declensions 
and  reforms,  but  there  has  been  no  "  reform  "  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  other  hand  ihey  have  been  conspicuous  for  their 
hostility  to  the  older  Orders,  and  are  generally  in  bad  odour 
with  them.  What  may  at  first  sight  appear  more  strange,  they 
have  frequently  been  in  antagonism  with  the  Popes,  towards 
whom  they  acted  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  praetorians,  who 
jealously  maintained  the  absolute  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  against  all  dictation  except  their  own. 
From  Paul  III.,  who  first  approved  the  Order,  to  Clement 
XIV.  there  were  few  Popes  they  did  not  resist  or  disobey. 
To  take  but  a  few  instances  out  of  many  here  cited  :  when 
Paul  V.  threatened  to  condemn  their  doctrine  of  grace, 
Aquaviva,  the  General,  replied,  "If  your  Holiness  caststhis 
slur  on  the  Order,  I  will  not  answer  for  it  that  10,000 
Jesuits  will  not  seize  their  pens  to  attack  the  Bull  in  writings 
which  will  compromise  the  Holy  See.*'  For  a  century  they 
continued  to  set  at  defiance  the  commands  and  censures  of 
the  Holy  See  in  the  famous  controversy  about  the  toleration 
of  Pagan  customs  and  ceremonies  in  China,  till  Benedict 
XIV.  at  last  reduced  them  to  submission.  When  InnocentXI. 
condemned  several  propositions  of  Jesuit  theologians,  they 
denounced  him  as  a  Jansenist,  and  prayed  publicly  for  his 
conversion  in  the  churches  at  Paris.  They  maintained  their 
corporate  existence  in  Russia  and  Prussia,  under  the  pa- 


tronage of  Catharine  and  Frederick  the  Great,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Order  by  Clement  XIV.,  in  spite  of  censures 
and  excommunications,  and  in  a  Jesuit  work  published  in 
1 8 14,  Gloria  Posthuma  Sociefatis  JesUy  we  are  informed  that 
"the  Empress  Catharine  availed  herself  with  much  prudence 
of  the  right  all  sovereigns  have  to  make  their  people  happy, 
by  forbidding  the  Jesuits  to  obey  the  Pope."  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  "  the  number  of  members  of  the  Order  at 
the  date  of  its  restoration  (in  1814)  was  almost  as  large  as 
before  its  suppression,"  in  1773.  There  is  no  need  to  doubt 
that  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  where  their  policy  is  even  less 
excusable,  the  Jesuits  were  acting  in  accordance  with  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  j  but  it 
shows  how  completely  they  had  learnt  to  identify  those 
interests  with  their  own. 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  counter  reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  disciples  of  Loyola 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  was  not  merely,  as  Dr.  Huber 
seems  to  imply,  an  ultramontane  reaction  against  the  reform- 
ing tendencies  of  the  age,  whether  within  or  without  the 
Church  ;  it  was  also  an  instinctive  recoil  of  the  Christian 
conscience  from  the  returning  tide  of  Paganism.  The  Re- 
formation may  have  been,  in  one  sense,  a  religious  necessity ; 
certainly  for  centuries  before,  and  above  all  during  the 
fifteenth,  the  cry  for  a  reform  had  been  waxing  louder  and 
louder  throughout  the  Church.  But  its  religious  side  was 
an  accident  of  the  actual  movement,  not  its  essence,  and 
its  theological  influence  was  almost  exclusively  destructive ; 
what  positive  teaching  it  maintained  was  pieced  together, 
often  clumsily  enough,  from  shreds  of  the  discarded  faith. 
The  Reformation  was  in  fact  but  one  phase  of  a  much  wider 
movement  of  human  thought,  at  once  retrograde  and  revo- 
lutionary, first  manifested  in  the  Renaissance  and  culminating 
in- the  principles  of  '89.  That  movement  was  essentially 
naturalistic,  and  its  force  is  far  from  being  spent  yet  The 
growing  anti-supematuralism  of  our  ot^ti  day  is  a  phenomenon 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  moderately 
attentive  observer  of  contemporary  modes  of  thought,  though 
it  does  not  of  course  often  find  such  frank,  not  to  say  coarse, 
expression  as  in  Swinburne's  poetry.  This  revived  Paganism 
the  Jesuits  frpm  the  first  set  themselves  to  oppose, — often  no 
doubt  with  very  questionable  weapons, — and  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Papacy  they  felt  themselves  to  be  contending 
against  fearful  odds  in  the  cause  of  positive  Christian  belief 
Of  their  immediate  success,  in  preserving  or  reclaiming  large 
portions  of  Europe  for  Catholicism,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
but  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  their  policy,  and  still  more 
as  to  the  means  employed  in  carrying  it  out,  there  is  the  widest 
divergence  of  view,  while  there  remain  several  disputed 
questions  of  fact  on  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
pronounce  absolutely  without  further  evidence.  Thus  it 
may  be  asked,  how  far  they  were  exactly  responsible  for 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  Gfrorer  says*  "  was  at  least  half 
their  work,"  while  Dollinger  speaks  still  more  strongly.  There 
is  the  controversy  about  the  famous  "  Reductions  of  Para- 
guay," which  have  gained  them  such  high  panegyrics  from 
Protestant  %vriters,  like  Southey,  as  well  as  from  their  own 
partisans,  but  about  which  Huber  shows,  by  the  most 
unimpeachably  Catholic  testimony — including  that  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV. — that  a  devil's  advocate  would  have  a  good 
deal  to  say.  Then  again  the  much  vexed  question  about 
the  deadi  of  Clement  XIV.  is  one  which  seems  hardly  likely 
now  ever  to  receive  a  decisive  solution.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  quite  possible  to  account  for  his  end  by  natural  causes, 
and  the  official  report  of  his  physician,  Salicetti,  was  given 
in  this  sense ;  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  is  a  conflict  of 
medical  testimony,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Clement 
believed  himself  to  be  poisoned,  and  this  was  a  very  prevalent 
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opinion  at  the  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  Cardinal  De 
Bemis,  who  speaks  with  caution,  implies  that  such  was  his 
own  belief.  If  this  were  so,  however,  it  would  still  remain 
to  be  proved,  how  far  the  Jesuits,  as  a  body,  or  individuals 
among  them,  were  implicated  in  the  crime.  Huber  sums 
up  by  observing  that  "  a  dark  mystery  hangs  over  the  death 
of  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  veil  is  not  yet  lifted";  probably 
it  never  will  be. 

The  two  longest  chapters  in  the  book  are  devoted  to  the 
religious  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Order,  and  its  educa- 
tional activity.  The  first  of  course  brings  before  us  the  whole 
subject  of  "  probabilism "  and  Jesuit  casuistry  in  general, 
immortalised  by  Pascal,  as  also  the  startling  doctrines  about 
particular  subjects,  such  as  tyrannicide— especially  of  heretical 
sovereigns— papal  absolutism,  persecution,  and  the  like,  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  leading  Jesuit  divines,  and  the  famous 
controversy  about  grace.     This  chapter  will  repay  careful 
perusal ;    it  clearly  illustrates  an  extreme  laxity  of  moral 
teaching  on  many  points,  notably  as  regards  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  an  habitual  tendency  to  multiply  fanciful,  if  not 
superstitious,  forms  of  external  devotion;  but  into  these 
details  we  need  not  enter  now.     The  educational  success 
of  the  Society  during  the  first  150  years  of  its  existence, 
when  it  practically  controlled  the  whole  higher  education  of 
Catholic  Europe,  was  something  marvellous.     Within  less 
than  a  century  of  its  foundation  it  counted  467  colleges  and 
136  seminaries — for  the  training  of  the  clergy  also  passed  to 
a  large  extent  into  its  hands — and  in  17 10  the  Jesuits  are 
said  to  have  held  the  chairs  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at 
80  universities  and  to  have  had  612  colleges  and  157  normal 
schools;    in   1750,  when  the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn 
against  them,  there  were  many  hundred  Jesuit  schools  in 
France  alone.    Catholic  and  Protestant  authors  vie  with  one 
another  in  bearing  witness  to  their  triumphs  in  this  domain. 
Professor  Huber  fiiUy  admits,  with  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
age,  though  in  the  eighteenth  they  had  fallen  behind  it,  and 
he  emphasises  the  common  indictment  against  their  system  of 
tending  to  repress  the  critical  faculty  and  discourage  original 
inquiry  and  independence  of  mind.    It  is  remarkable  in  this 
connection  that  they  should  have  manifested  from  the  first 
an  aversion  to  Church  history,  which  found  no  place  even  in 
their  theological  curriculum,   and  was  usually  treated  by 
Jesuit  writers,  when  they  touched  upon  it,  in  the  spirit  of 
special  pleaders  rather  than  of  simple  investigators  of  truth. 
It  was  only  in  the  reformed  J^af to  Studiorum  put  out  in  1832 
by  Roothan,  then  General  of  the  Order,  that  this  subject  is 
first  directed  to  be  taught.     And  the  ethical  was  in  close 
harmony  with  the  intellectual  discipline  of  their  colleges,  in 
its  rigid  suppression  of  personal  confidence  and  friendship 
among  the  students  through  an  elaborate  system  of  mutual 
espionage.     As  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  teaching 
Father  Theiner,  late  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  gives  very 
condemnatory  testimony  in  his  History  of  the  Pontificate 
of  Clement  XI V,     "  It  is  not  enemies  but  sincere  friends 
of  the  Society  who  ask  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  while 
the  Jesuits,  on  coming  to  Germany,  found  great  theologians 
among  the  secular  clergy,  who  boldly  made  head  against  the 
Reformers  with  conspicuous  success,  they  left  none  behind 
them  when,  through  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence, 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  country.     Since  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  Jesuits  obtained  exclusive  possession  both  of 
lay  and  clerical  education  in  -  Germany,  no  Christian  land 
has  been  so  poor  in  Catholic  writers  of  any  mark  among  the 
secular  priesthood."  And  Mohler's  language  is  even  stronger, 
when  he  says  that  "  in  their  hands  dogma  became  a  bare 
skeleton  of  intellectual  notions,  while  of  course  their  influence 
on  moral  theology  was  very  pernicious."    Suarez  is  unques- 


tionably the  greatest  name  among  them  as  a  philosophical 
thinker,  and  Maldonatus  is  their  one  great  name  in  Biblical 
criticism ;  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  though  a  very  laborious  writer, 
stands  on  a  different  level,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  gathered  from  the 
Fathers  and  great  theologians  of  a  former  age.  It  is 
remarkable,  when  the  Order  was  put  on  its  defence, 
how  incapable  it  showed  itself  of  holding  its  own  in 
the  literary  sphere  against  the  impetuous  assault  of  Pascal 
and  his  allies,  and  how  little  popular  sympathy  it  was 
able  to  evoke — though  there  are  exceptions  to  this — 
when  all  the  Catholic  Governments  in  succession  turned 
against  it,  sometimes,  as  in  Spain,  with  circumstances 
of  extreme  harshness  or  even  cruelty.  When  the  Bull  Do- 
minus  et  Redemptor  noster  at  length  appeared,  the  only 
refuge  for  the  scattered  members  of  the  suppressed  Order  was 
found  under  the  aegis  of  the  schismatic  Empress  Ca- 
tharine and  the  Protestant  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who,  with 
characteristic  effrontery,  directed  his  agent  at  Rome  to  reply 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope  that  "  he  had  promised  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  his  dominions  in  statu 
quo,  and  as  he  was  a  heretic  the  Holy  Father  could  not 
dispense  him  from  his  oath  or  from  his  duty  as  an  honest 
man  and  a  king."  We  have  seen  already  what  effective  use 
the  Jesuits  made  of  the  support  proffered  them  from  such 
unexpected  quarters. 

Dr.  Huberts  work,  as  we  have  already  implied,  has  more 
the  character  of  an  essay,  or  rather  of  a  series  of  carefully 
condensed  essays,  on  different  leading  features  of  the  life  and 
system  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  than  of  a  continuous  history,  and 
so  far  it  falls  under  the  designation  of  a  Zdtschrift^  but  one 
of  exceptional  interest  and  which  is  likely  to  retain  its  value 
for  a  good  while  to  come.  The  time  for  writing  a  complete 
history  of  the  Order  is  not  yet  arrived. 

H.    N.   OXENHAM. 


Benieri  on  BIobsIub  and  Dlophanee.  [Ilfpl  BXocrtr/ou  kqX  Ato^dvour, 
(p€vyai  Kat  elKaaiai  Mdp/cou  'PevUprf.  'Ey  Act^(^.  1873,]  PP*  204. 
8vo. 

"The  purport  of  the  treatise*'  which  M.  Renieri,  the  director 
of  the  National  Bank  at  Athens,  has  just  published,  he  him- 
self (p.  183)  states  "is  not  to  furnish  biographies  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  to  prove  that  their  designs  were  considerably 
influenced  by  two  Greek  friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus — the 
Stoic  philosopher  Blossius  of  Cumae  and  the  rhetorician 
Diophanes  of  Mitylene — ^who  aimed  at  remodelling  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  republic  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
politicians  and  philosophers  of  Greece."  The  essay  (for 
such  it  appears  to  be  rather  than  an  elaborate  work)  is  in- 
geniously worked  out,  and  all  points  in  which  the  influence 
of  Greek  ideas  and  theories  might  possibly  be  traced  are 
skilfully  laid  hold  of.  In  spite  of  this,  we  confess  that  we  are 
far  from  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  author's  hypothesis. 
According  to  his  view,  the  real  merit  of  the  reforms  attempted 
by  the  Gracchi  would  seem  due  to  Greek  enthusiasts.  Of 
Diophanes  we  know  but  very  little,  but  Blossius  stands 
convicted  of  reckless  enthusiasm  by  joining  the  hare-brained 
enterprise  of  Aristonicus  in  Asia.  And  of  such  a  man 
Tiberius  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  been  the  mere  instru- 
ment !  We  cannot  believe  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  nay  it 
is  even  extremely  probable,  that  the  Roman  statesman  had 
originally  been  imbued  by  his  Greek  friends  and  instruc- 
tors with  that  philosophical  and  cosmopolitan  training  which 
subsequently  enabled  him  to  overstep  the  narrow  pale  of 
Roman  conservatism  and  to  judge  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country  with  impartial  eyes.  But  this  does  not  involve 
the  admission  that  he  was  merely  put  forward  by  these  Greek 
adventurers  as  a  usefiil  tool  for  carrying  out  their  ideas,  just 
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as  if  he  himself  had  had  no  ideas  of  his  own  and  had  obtained 
them  ready-made  from  his  Greek  assistants.  There  is  on  the 
contrary  clear  evidence  to  show  that  rather  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  and  that  in  all  matters  of  importance  the  decision 
rested  with  Tiberius,  and  not  with  Blossius.  In  the  well-known 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  in  his  Laelitts  11,  37  we  read  : 

**  C.Blossius  Cumanus cum  ad  me deprecaium  venisset, 

hanc  ut  sibi  ignoscerem  causam  adferebat,  quod  tanti  It. 
Gracchum  fecisset  ut  quicquid  ille  vellet^  sibi  fcLciendum putaret^ 
It  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  ideal  and  unbending 
character  of  Blossius  conceived  by  M.  Renieri,  that  he  should 
come  deprecaium  and  ask  pardon ;  but  then  he  throws  all  the 
blame  upon  Tiberius  and  declares  himself  merely  to  have 
followed  his  behests.  If  Blossius  was  so  craven-hearted  as 
to  excuse  himself  in  this  way,  though  he  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  having  been  the  real  instigator  of  Tiberius'  plans,  let 
history  abide  by  this,  and  give  the  bold  man  that  did  the 
thing  also  the  credit  of  the  idea  and  conception  of  it  But 
perhaps  Blossius  was  sincere  :  we  rather  think  so  from  what 
follows.  The  question  being  put  to  him,  "  Would  you  ever 
have  set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  if  Tiberius  had  ordered  you  ?  " 
he  boldly  replied,  "  He  would  never  have  ordered  me,  but 
had  he  done  so,  I  should  have  obeyed  him."  This  is  again 
the  language  of  a  mere  enthusiast,  and  perhaps  the  Romans 
were  right  in  letting  him  escape.  We  cannot  accept  Blossius 
as  the  intellectual  author  of  the  Gracchan  reforms,  but  we 
still  recommend  this  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  others  as  a 
specimen  of  very  ingenious  combination  of  isolated  facts. 
Its  weakest  point  is  no  doubt  the  attempted  reconstruction 
of  the  intentions  of  Attalus  in  bequeathing  his  fortune  to  the 
Roman  nation :  there  we  should  say  that  the  author's  sagacity 
almost  overreaches  itself.  The  style  of  this  treatise  is  very 
pleasing,  though  sometimes  rather  in  the  manner  of  French 
novels  than  of  sober  historical  writing.  The  revision  of  the 
proofs  must  have  been  particularly  careless,  and  there  are 
scarcely  two  consecutive  pages  without  some  mistake  or  other. 
The  author  would  have  got  his  book  printed  much  better  at 
Athens  than  at  Leipzig,  both  in  point  of  correctness  and 
of  type.  W.  Wagner. 


Notes  and  Intelligcjice. 

We  notice  some  new  arrangements  in  the  historical  professorships  of 
certain  German  Universities.  Winkelmann,  the  author  of  the  best  work 
on  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  has  lately  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  lives  and  times  of  King  Philip  of  Suabia  and  the  Emperor  Otto  IV., 
has  removed  from  Bern  to  Heidelberg  in  the  room  of  Wattenbach,  who 
has  accepted  a  chair  at  Berlin.  At  the  same  time  the  Prussian 
Government  has  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  another  Heidelberg 
Professor,  Herr  von  Treitschke,  the  celebrated  popular  essayist  and 
spirited  patriot,  to  go  to  Berlin  next  Easter.  Professor  Erdmannsdorfer, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  political  acts  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  author  of  a  life  of  Count 
Waldeck,  the  principal  minister  of  this  prince,  has  exchanged 
Greifswald  for  Bresslau,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the  former  place  by 
Ulmann,  hitherto  at  Dorpat,  who  became  favourably  known  by  a  life  of 
Franz  von  Sickingen. 

On  the  15th  October  died  at  Heidelberg  A.  L.  von  Rochau,  a 
straightforward  and  energetic  patriot,  who  in  his  student  days  took  part 
in  the  well  remembered  Francfort  riots  of  1833,  and  sifared  their 
melancholy  consequences.  He  saw  much  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  made  excellent  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  after  he  was 
permitted  to  return  from  his  exile  and  travels.  His  Geschichte  Frank- 
reicks  yom  Sturze  Napoleons  bis  zur  IViederhcrsUUung  des  Kaiscrthums, 
a  precise  and  well  meditated  abstract  of  modem  French  histoiy  between 
1814  and  1852,  was  the  first  work  with  which  the  Leipzig  publisher 
S.  Hirzel  in  1858  started  his  Staatengtschichic  der  neuesten  Za'L  Von 
Rochau,  honest  and  faithful,  was  foremost  in  the  group  of  statesmen 
and  publicists  who  after  1859  promoted  the  German  National  Union, 
and  edited  for  a  considerable  time  its  weekly  periodical.  He  accord! 
ingly  hailed  the  great  events  by  which  national  unity  was  at  length 
obtained.  After  having  enunciated  his  doctrine  in  an  important 
political    pamphlet,    Grundsdtze  der  RealpoUtik   angewmdct   auf  die 


staatlkhen  Zustdnde  Deuischlands  (Heidelberg,  1870),  he  bc^n  pub- 
lishing in  parts  a  popular  history  of  the  German  people,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  nearly  finished  a  biography  of  Count  Cavour  for  a  great  col- 
lection taken  in  hand  by  the  Leipzig  firm  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus  under  the 
title  of  the  Modern  Plutarch,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  to  be  expected 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  important  meeting  was  held  in  Berlin  on  the  13th  October,  havinc 
been  called  by  the  Academy  of  Science.  The  hitherto  rather  unsettled 
state  of  the  Monumeitta  Germaniae  Historica  Is  to  be  re-founded  on  a 
truly  national  basis,  and  with  a  better  working  organisation  than  before. 
The  gentlemen  who  appeared  as  well  for  the  old  as  for  the  new  society 
agreed  to  form  a  central  direction  composed  of  Austrian,  and  South  and 
North  German  historians,  with  the  power  of  distributing  work  to  the 
various  sections  as  projected  from  the  beginning  by  the  great  originator 
of  a  really  grand  and  vast  plan,  the  illustrious  Freiherr  von  Stein.  It 
is  expected  that  Waltz,  Wattenbach,  Diimmler,  Bluhme,  Grotefend, 
Giesebrecht,  Ficker,  Stumpf,  and  Sickel  will  belong  to  the 
leading  committee. 

There  has  been  a  long  pause  in  the  continuation  of  Ranke's  Sdmmi' 
licfu  Werke  since  vol.  24,  a  collection  of  essays  referring  to  general 
European  and  Prussian  politics,  was  issued  about  fifteen  months  ago. 
Though  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Duncker  and  Humblot  of  Leipzig)  were 
pledged  to  furnish  the  public  with  at  least  four  vohimes  a  year,  they 
actually  stopped  work,  and,  rather  annoying  for  subscribers,  began 
reprinting  vols.  1-6  with  corrections  and  additions  by  the  author  him- 
self. It  now  appears  that  the  veteran  historian  was  pushing  on  all  the 
time  with  wonderful  activity  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  We  have 
at  last  a  stout  vohime  of  522  closely  printed  pages,  but  a  unique  speci- 
men even  in  the  German  book  trade,  as  it  counts  for  two,  viz.  vols. 
25  and  26.  The  contents,  however,  are  most  welcome,  and  very 
apropos,  Ranke's  Neun  B ticker  Pretissischer  Geschichte,  3  vols.,  1 847, 
1848,  had  never  been  reprinted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  required  revision. 
They  now  appear  in  a  new  dress  and  under  a  new  title,  Zwiylf  Biichtr 
Prcussischer  Geschichte.  But  instead  of  adding  to  what  has  always  been 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  continuing  the  reign  of  Frederic  the 
Great  after  the  year  1748,  the  additions  are  made  to  the  beginning,  the 
first  book  of  the  former  edition  being  expanded  into  four  books.  In 
fact  we  have  a  new  introductory  work  with  a  distinct  title.  Genesis  des 
Preussischen  Staates,  and  very  valuable  indeed,  as  must  be  everything 
coming  from  such  a  pen.  The  clue  to  it  is  given  in  a  few  words  added  to 
the  original  preface.  Ranke  agrees  that  the  **origines  "  of  Prussian  history 
of  late  owe  much  new  light  to  many  happy  researches.  Yet  he  adds : 
**  By  the  events  of  the  last  years  I  felt,  as  it  were,  invited  to  point  out 
more  extensively  than  before  in  what  manner  the  Brandenbui^- 
Pnissian  state,  which  to-day  has  to  act  such  a  great  pait  in  the  European 
drama,  was  originated  from  the  beginning,  how  it  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  place  by  which  it  has  been  enabled  to  enter  the  conclave  of  the 
European  powers."  It  is,  indeed,  highly  instructive  to  obser\'e  how  the 
territorial  element  is  mixed  up  from  the  beginning  with  the  general. 
Ranke  has  contrived  to  supply  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume  a  lucid  account  of  the  colonisation  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia^ 
of  the  Hohenzollern  Electorate  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, of  Frederic  William  the  great  Elector,  and  of  King  Frederic  I. 
Nobody  can  say  the  same  of  Droysen*s  long-winded  and  entirely  unread- 
able book  on  the  History  of  Prussian  Politics,  in  which  the  great  ontlines 
of  the  subject  are  perfectly  smothered  by  the  mass  of  diplomatic  details. 
Two  very  interesting  documents  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the 
new  work  :  the  political  testament  of  the  Great  Elector  written  in  1667, 
and  his  original  sketch  of  a  project  to  obtain  possession  of  Silesia,  the 
importance  of  which  doubtless  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic 
the  Great  in  his  time. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  sterling  qualities  of  K.  Kliipfel's 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Einheitsbestrebungen  bis  zur  ihrer  ErfitUung 
1848-18'^ I,  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  which  has  just  left  the 
press.  It  is  occupied  with  the  last  j)eriod  of  decisive  development,  the 
period  within  the  limits  of  two  great  wars  from  1865  to  187 1,  and  well 
merits  its  success  by  accurate  research,  clearness  of  style,  and  broad 
national  views. 


New  Publications. 

Amir  A,  K.  v.  Das  altnorwegische  VoUstreckungsverfahren.  Miinchen: 
Ackermann. 

Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland.     Vol.  iii.    Longmans. 
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Philology. 

Translations  by  A.  O.  Jebb.    Bell  and  Daldy. 

Tennyson's  CEnone  translated  into  Latin  Hexameters  by  T.  S.  Evans. 

Bell  and  Daldy. 

One  feels  in  turning  over  a  collection  of  classical  translations 
of  the  old  school,  of  which  perhaps  one  might  take  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesle/s  as  a  fair  specimen,  that  the  immense 
skill  and  tact  displayed  in  them  was  not  so  much  the  result 
of  literary  insight  as  a  substitute  for  it ;  the  translator  was  not 
occupied  so  much  with  the  spirit  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
literature  as  with  the  relation  between  the  two.  But  both  in 
the  splendid  volume,  at  once  chaste  and  gorgeous,  of  the 
public  orator  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  modest  pamphlet  of 
the  professor  of  Greek  at  Durham,  the  literary  impulse 
reigns  supreme ;  both  translators  have  been  guided  by  a 
purely  literary  preference  to  favourite  poems  or  passages, 
and  have  exercised  their  power  as  scholars  upon  them  in  the 
same  way  as  under  other  circumstances  they  might  have 
exercised  their  power  as  critics. 

The  greater  number  of  Mr.  Jebb's  translations  have  ap- 
peared already  in  the  Arundines  Cami,  the  Sertum  Carthu- 
sianufHy  and  the  Folia  Siivulae,  but  the  translations  of  Abt 
Vogler,  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity^  and  Wordsworth's 
Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality,  wliich  are  new,  are 
more  important  than  any  of  the  old  translations,  except 
perhaps  the  very  fine  rendering  of  "  Tithonus." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  a  collection  of  such  a 
character  it  was  worth  while  to  include  so  many  scraps  of 
excellent  Greek  Iambics;  the  volume  would  have  had  in 
some  respects  a  higher  literary  value  if  it  had  been  confined 
\o  poems  complete  in  themselves  :  which  of  course  does  not 
imply  tliat  no  poem  should  have  been  translated  which  could 
not  be  translated  at  length,  but  that  no  extract  should  have 
been  taken  which  could  not  be  turned  into  a  whole  in  the 
course  of  translation.  Otherwise  the  translations  are  simply 
admirable,  and  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  university  of 
Porson.  The  translation  from  the  "  Coming  of  Arthur," 
which  has  not  appeared  before,  deserves  especial  notice  on 
account  of  the  felicity  of  the  anapaests  of  Merlin's  song. 

**  Rain,  rain,  and  sun  !  a  rainbow  on  the  lea  ! 
And  truth  is  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee  ; 
jVnd  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 

Rain,  sun,  and  rain  !  and  the  free  blossom  blows  ; 
Sun,  rain,  and  sun  !  and  where  is  he  who  knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

/c^X''^^*'  froXiJXpovs  tptt  iv  dypdis' 

iffTL  5*  dXrjOis  TOVTO  lUv  tjjjuv, 

vfuv  5*  irepoy '  (ra<p^i  oZv  kcrta, 

K€Ka\vfifihov  efr'  dLKdXvirrov. 
ijSb  fih'  6fM^poii  iidif  5'  iv  ctkji 
KoXtfKuv  Met  ydyos  avroipuis'' 
tIs  Si  hUyvia  bvwpip  ^WucpwCv 
ppords;  i^  iL<f>avovs  Trpotpavitrr''  &(l>ayr}i 

KcvOfiQvos  i84^aTO  KcvBfKav, 
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This  is  hardly  short  of  perfect,  for  the  emphatic  repetition  of 
ijhv  gives  the  ethical  effect  of  the  predominance  given  to  the 
sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  original. 

It  is  of  course  a  question  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect equivalents  for  such  points  at  all,  and  Mr.  J  ebb,  to 
judge  by  his  translation  of  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  in  which  the 
burden  disappears  altogether,  seems  inclined  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative. 

There  are  comparatively  few  specimens  of  Latin  elegiacs, 
and  this  is  as  well,  for  the  metre  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
effects  which  are  most  acceptable  to  the  spontaneous  pre- 
ference of  the  present  day,  and  Mr.  Jebb  seems  hardly  to 
have  the  instinct  for  the  rhetorical  pathos  and  antithetical 
clearness  to  which  the  Ovidian  couplet  does  lend  itself 
whenever  it  is  made  the  organ  of  really  interesting  poetry. 
Mr.  Jebb's  elegiacs  are  generally  faultless  and  admirable 
rather  than  delightful,  and  in  the  translation  of  Longfellow's 
"  Many  a  Year  is  in  its  Grave  "  we  are  reminded  more  than 
once  that  the  Latin  couplet  is  inevitably  longer  than  the 
English.  But  we  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  lose  the 
exquisite  translation  of  Lord  Houghton's  "Silence",  where  the 
muffled  delicacy  of  the  original  called  for  a  little  expansion 
in  a  language  so  clear  and  logical  as  Latin.  There  is  only 
one  line  out  of  thirty  that  could  be  better.  The  last  half  of 
the  second  stanza  of  the  original  is — 

**  The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and  tame 
Would  struggle  like  a  captured  bird." 

That  is  pure  simple  literary  English :  the  translation  runs 
thus — 

**  Tarn,  reor,  aptajugo^  tarn  scilicet  inscla  flammae 
Corda  micant  qualis  capta  columba  micat." 

The  line  italicised  is  certainly  in  a  way  literary :  no  doubt  it 
is  pure  Latin  ;  but  it  is  faultily  and  obscurely  elaborate,  and 
there  is  a  positive  ambiguity  in  apta  jugOy  which  would 
naturally  means  "fit  for  the  marriage  yoke"  when  apphed  to 
the  hearts  of  two  lovers. 

Of  the  Latin  Hexameters  the  most  remarkable  are 
"Tithonus"  and  "The  Dying  Swan."  The  latter  is  a  very 
beautiful  poem,  even  a  delightful  poem,  but  its  delightful- 
ness  is  not  equivalent  to  the  delightfulness  of  the  original. 
"  Tithonus "  is  throughout  up  to  the  high  level  of  the 
opening  lines,  which  run  as  follows  : — 

Marcescunt  nemorutn,  nemorum  labuntur  honores, 
Rori/erae  dffleni  nubes^  oriuntur  et  arvis 
Incumbunt  subterque  hominum  defuncta  recumbunt 
Secla,  nee  aestates  non  deciduntur  oloris. 
Solus  ego  immortale  trahens  aegerrimus  aevom 
Carpor :  inaresco,  te  cfimplectente,  quietum  • 

Limen  ad  hoc  mundi,  dum  cana  remetior  umbra 
Secretas  orientis  imagine  vanior  aulas, 
Multiplices  nebulas,  sublustria  templa  diei. " 

The  original  of  the  line  and  a  half  italicised  is — 

**  The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground." 

Perhaps  the  first  line  is  deeper  and  simpler,  and  certainly 
the  second  is  fuller  and  clearer,  in  the  original  than  in  Mr. 
Jebb*s  translation. 

There  is  only  one  translation  into  Sapphics,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  called  successful :  the  apostrophes  which  begin  the 
two  first  of  Keats'  stanzas — 

"  In  a  drear-nigh  ted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree," 

and — 

**  In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook," 

are  ii reducible  to  the  forms  of  Horace  or  even  of  Catullus; 
at  least  they  have  not  been  reduced  here,  and  though  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  that  recalls  Horace, 
it  principally  recalls  his  ambitious  ambiguity.  However  the 
rendering  of  the  last  stanza  is  really  good. 


The  Asclepiads  on  Diaphenia  are  about  good  enough  for 
the  original,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  enthusiast  for 
Elizabethan  literature  would  think  so.  The  stanza  of  In 
Memoriam  that  begins — 

"  Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor" 

is  turned  into  a  perfectly  delicious  epode  in  Iambic 
trimeters  and  dimeters. 

Another  stanza  is  turned  into  an  admirable  Alcaic  Ode,  in 
which  the  skill  shown  in  specialising  the  allusions  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  All  the  Alcaic  odes  are  good,  with  one 
exception  :  perhaps  the  best  may  be  said  to  be  the  transla- 
tion of  Campbell's  Last  Matty  where  the  difficulty  of  changing 
from  ten-line  to  four-line  stanzas  is  conquered  so  completely 
that  one  hardly  perceives  it  must  have  existed.  In  the 
translation  of  Milton's  Hymn  on  thf  Nativity  the  translator 
has  been  less  successful.  Every  stanza  of  the  original  makes 
just  two  in  the  translation,  and  in  such  a  long  poem  the  sub- 
divisions ought  to  be  more  varied,  and  one  feels  upon  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  an  abundance  of  felicities,  that  Horace  is 
a  better  guide  than  Statius  as  to  the  proper  length  of  an 
Alcaic  Ode  ;  moreover  it  is  doubtful  whether  stahulum  regaU 
is  an  adequate  translation  of  "  the  courtly  stable." 

Still  the  translation  of  Milton  is  better  than  the  trans- 
lation of  Wordsworth  into  Greek  Hexameters:  one  may 
certainly  say  that  it  is  a  great  feat  to  have  transferred  the 
thoughts  at  all  into  real  Greek,  which  is  sometimes  very  rich 
and  musical,  as  here, — 

ldiJjfov(ra>  Bk  ^fyorois  ix  tnjyuoviw  iraXlpopToi 
^poirrlScs  ifdijTrvSoif  vlarii  fUyei  ^  re  ditopKC 
Kal  t6  T^prjv  BaydroiOf  pAvovai  wapTiyop^otn-es 
ffuippovUiv  bi^b\QUFi  wapriyopi-Qi  iviavroL 

But  taking  the  poem  as  a  whole  it  is  dull;  at  least  one 
feels  too  often  that  the  fiery  clearness  of  die  original  is 
quenched ;  more  than  once  one  suspects  the  profusion  of 
particles  of  serving  as  chevilleSy  and  there  are  other  traces 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  philosophical  poets  of  working 
in  a  medium  not  perfectly  plastic. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  describe  the  masterly 
rendering  oiAbt  Voglcrxn  the  metres  of  the  Fourth  Pythian. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  translate  Browning  into  the 
style  of  Pindar  or  any  Greek  poet,  but  the  translation  is 
notwithstanding  a  magnificent  poem  in  real  Greek. 

Here  is  a  stanza  with  its  translation, — 

"  But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  Will  that  can, 

Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them  and,  lo,  they  are  ! 
And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man« 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 
Consider  it  well :  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought ; 

It  is  everywhere  in  the  world — loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said  : 
Give  it  to  me  to  use  !  I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought 

And,  there  !  Ye  have  heard  and  seen :  consider  and  bow  the  head ! " 

vw  hk  daipMv  i^€Kd\v\l/€  piay 

iiffTpaTrduf  &s,  TomrQirbpov  KpaSttfi,  Beaiuav  KPe^iov  Hktop"  d/xrprr^wr* 

xov  yhp  i^TJu  dXXo  Pporois  ri  Tot^d\  c^ov  ktOtovs  rpcTs  <rvfiir\dffam 

fiT}  T^Tparov  KT&irw  dXXA  <r^\as  Trdfup'^cKrov  aXpeof ; 

airb  roc  apfiovLas  tp^^l^  l^Karrov  cCrreXis, 

Sau60pow,  fjJy*  cfre  XeirrAv,  ^rjpi*  &if\6ov  '  t6  9*  iyii  Kepdaas 

ffinr  dvoiy  dXXort  tI  reOf';  -ffKO^ffar,  etBere' 

$4(rK€\ov  $avfJkd^€T*  dikKdif, 

Almost  the  only  point  that  calls  for  criticism  in  Canon 
Evans'  translation  of  (Efume  is  that  he  has  thought  right  to 
vary  formulae  which  Tennyson  repeats  without  variation. 

Thus— 

'*  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida," 


ti 


IS  sometimes — 

"  O  mater,  liquidis  celebeirima  fontibus  Ida,' 

and  sometimes — 

"  O  mater,  scatebrisque  frequens  et  fontibus  Ida ; " 

and — 

«  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die," 
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IS  twice — 

*'  Mater,  quam  morior  prius  banc  quoque  percipe  vocem," 


once- 


**  Mater,  et  banc  porro  moriturae  percipe  vocem," 


once- 


<< 


Accipe  quam  morior,  mater,  prius  banc  quoque  vocem," 

and  once — 

**  Mater,  et  haec  a-idi  quae  verba  novissima  dico." 

There  are  passages  in  the  original  like  this — 

**  O  happy  tears,  and  bow  unlike  to  these  I 
O  happy  M'eaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face  ? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight  ?" 

that  suggest  Catullus  rather  than  Virgil,  but  taking  the 
poem  as  a  whole  it  is  impossible  not  to  approve  the  trans- 
lator's judgment  in  being  consistently  Virgilian.  Here  is  a 
passage  full  of  legitimate  felicitiesr— 

**  Yet,  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die.. 
Fairest — why  fairest  wife  ?  am  I  not  fAir  ? 
My  love  hath  tolA  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday 
When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton. pard, 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouched  fawning  in  the  weed.     Most  loving  is  she.? 
Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms. 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  prpst 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew 
Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois." 

*•  Hane  quoque  quam  morior,  mater^  prius  accipe  vocem. 

*  Quae  pulcherrima  *  enim— quianam  *  pulcherrima?'  Pulchram 

Mene  neque  esse  ?     Frequens  juravit  me  quoque  pulchram 

Noster  amor.     Dubitemne  ?     At  heri  se  propter  eunti 

Astra  ger  ns  ocuHs  mihi,  dum  lascivit,  in  ulva 

Pardus  adulanti  similis  caudamque  remulcens 

Subscdit.     Quid?  amatne  virum  magis  omnibus  una  ? 

Ah !  si  monticolae  circum  ambitiosa  dedissem  ^ 

Bracchia  pastori  premeremque  ardentia  labra, 

O  formose,  tuis :  uberrima  basia  raptim 

Impluerent,  velut  autumno  dum  plurimus  imber 

Desiliens  torto  Simoentis  in  amne  coruscat." 

G.  A.  SiMcox. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  FRESH  JlfSS.   OF  AVERROES. 
In    Huet's  Dg  intcrpr.etatione  et  darts  inierpretibus  i.    185  (ed.  Hag. 
1683  =*  p.  141  edv  Paris.  1680)  we  read  the  following  words  of  Casaubon  : 
'*  Vix  ullos  Avcrwis  Arabicos  codices  in  Europa  reperiri  posse  putabat 

Scaliger Ego  tamen  his  versavi  manibus  Arabicum  Averrois  librum, 

ex  oriente  hue  olim  a  Postello  devectim  ;  quod  miror  Scaligerum 
fugisse,  Postello  olim  amicitid  et  literaria  consuetudine  coniunctum. 
Eg  libro  continentur  in  Logicam,  Rhetoricam  et  Poeticam  commen- 
taria."  Renan  says  in  his  Averroh  d  V Averroisnie^  p.  80,  &c.  (2nd  ed.), 
that  he  for  a  long  time  suspected  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but 
that,  after  he  had  examined  the  Fbrence  MS.,  which  contains  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Organon,  he  changed  his  mind  and  now  believes 
that  this  was  the  MS.  intended  by  Casaubon.  I  am  enabled,  by  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  to  prove  the  injustice  both  of  the  original  suspi- 
cion and  the  subsequent  conjecture  of  M.  Renan.  After  finishing  the 
catalogue  of  the  Leyden  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  I  resolved  to  append 
a  description  of  the  smaller  collections  which  might  exist  elsewhere  in 
Holland.  Upon  my  request  for  information  on  this  subject,  I  received 
inter  alia  intelligence  from  Mr.  M.  F.  A.  S.  Campbell,  principal  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague,  of  the  existence  there  of  28  Oriental 
MSS.,  which  had  as  yet  been  scarcely  examined  at  all.  Most  of  these 
MSS.  were  derived  from  the  library  of  Clermont,  and  bear  the  inscription 
FaraphJaudJsirde  r arrest  du  syuill't,  lydj.Mesnil.  It  turned  out  that 
one  of  these  MSS.  was  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Averroes  on  the  Or- 
ganon referred  to  by  Casaubon.  It  answers  entirely  to  the  description, 
and  has  the  signature  of  Postello  at  the  end.*  It  is  a  beautiful  MS.  in 
Moorish  writing,  collated  with  another  MS.  and  with  a  few  good  mar- 
ginal notes.  The  margin  has  suffered  somewhat  from  worms,  but  no 
part  of  the  book  itself  is  injured.  A  comparison  with  different  passages 
of  the  Florentine  MS.  (Medic.  Laurent*,  clxxx.  ap.  Asseman  p.  325)  given 
by  Prof.  F.  Lasinio,  of  Pisa,  in  his  Studii  sopra  Averroe  (I  have  not  been 


What  Casaubon  says,  that  Postell  (t  1^81)  brought  this  MS.  with  him  from  the 
East,  w  confirmed  bv  a  note  of  Postell  m  a  carefully  written  MS.  containing  two 
parts  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna,  and  also  in  this  collection,  in  which  he  relates  that 
he  bought  It  at  Constantinople  in  1536. 


able  to  consult  his  edition  of  the  Poetics\  shows  that  the  Postell  MS.  is, 
if  not  of  greater,  certainly  of  equal  value.  A  few  glosses,  received  into  the 
Florentine  text,  are  wanting  here  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  translation; 
for  a  few  errors  of  the  text,  corrected  by  Prof.  Lasinio,  our  MS.  presents 
the  true  reading ;  while  several  corrections  will  have  to  be  introduced 
from  this  codex  into  the  published  fragments  of  the  text,  against  only 
one  passage,  where  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  MS.  deserves  the 
preference. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  discovery,  made  at  the  same  time,  of 
another  work  of  Averroes,  the  Arabic  text  of  which  was  supposed  (see 
Renan,  p.  83)  to  be  no  longer  extant.  I  mean  "the  great  commentary" 
(as  opposed  to  **  the  middle "  commentary  and  the  paraphrase)  on 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  This  MS.  is  described  at  length  in  the  5th 
part  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Leyden  collection  (p.  324,  &c.),  which  is 
now  ready  for  circulation,  so  that  I  need  only  state  that  it  is  clear  from 
this  codex,  that  Ibn  Roshd  himself,  wrote  no  commentary  on  books 
X,  xii,  ai\d  xiii  (in  other  editions  xi,  xiii,  and  xiv),  but  that  this  was 
afterwards  composed  in  his  spirit,,  and  attached  as  an  appendix  to  the 
work  (comp.  Renan,  p.  63).  Most  probably  the  Arabic  translation  of 
chap.  i.  of  Aristotle's  De  Coelo  et  Afundo,  found  in  the  same  collection 
and  transcribed  by  the  same  hand  as  the  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics, 
is  also  the  work  of  Averroes. 

After  the  catalogue  was  already  printed  off,  \  received  some  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Campbell  relative  to  the  origin  of  this  collection,  which, 
I  think,  deserves  to  be  published.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  France,  the  entire  library  of  Clermont  (initialled  by 
Mesnil)  passed  into  the  possession  of  Johan  Meerman.  Before  bringing 
the  M.SS.  to  Holland,  the  new  possessor  parted  with  a  few  of  them  to 
the  Biblioth^que  Reyale  of^  Paris:  This  he  did  at  the  special  request  of 
the  King,  by  whom  he  was  raised  ^to  >he  rank  of  chevalier. 

The  remaining  Clermont  MSS.  b^<eame  part  of  the  rich  library  of 
Meerman  ;  he  arranged  them  himself  and  sold  a  part  which  did  not  fall 
in  with  his  own  taste.  The  rest  came  to  the  market  with  his  other 
collections  in  1824,  and  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  In  particular 
Sir  Thomas  Philips,  of  Middlehill,  made  large  purchases,  which  together 
with  thousands  of  MSS.  and  charters  remain  under  the  care  of  trustees. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Campbell.  Of  the  Hague  collection,  15  MSS.  came 
from  the  Clermont  library,  10  were  purchased  in  18 16  at  the  Royer 
auction,  the  rest  are  presents  from  different  persons.  At  my  request, 
they  have  all  not  long  ago  been  brought  over  from  the  Hague,  and  added 
to  the  Leyden  collection.  M.  J.  de  Goeje. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  on  Nov.  4th, 
Mr.  George  Snxith  read  two  valuable  papers  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Chronology.  In  the  first  he  eave  an  account  of  some  fragn^nts  he  has 
recently  discovered  which  he  Delieved  formed  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
Berosus  ;  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggested  that  the  tablet  was  rather  a 
list  of  Prefects,  on  the  ground  that  in  no  case  did  a  son  succeed  his 
father,  while  the  several  groups  were  too  small  to  constitute  separate 
dynasties,  and  we  know  from  another  source  that  one  of  the  persons 
named  was  a  Prefect  of  the  Palace.  In .  this  case  it  would  seem  that 
whereas  the  Assyrians  reckoned  by  yearly  eponymes,  the  Babylonians 
reckoned  by  the  succession  of  Palace  Prefects.  However  the  persons 
mentioned  are  expressly  called  **  kings,"  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  an  usurper.  The  word,  too,  used  to  denote  their  term  of  office  is 
the  one  which  commonly  signifies  "reign."  The  second  paper  de- 
scribed the  newly-found  fragment  which-  contains  the  name  and  annals 
of  Shalmaneser  (see  Academy ,  Oct.  15,  1-873,  P-40o)»  ^"^  compared  the 
Assyrian  and  Hel'rew  chronologies. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  about  to  start  again  for  the 
East.    This  time  he  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


Content ts  of  the  journals, 

Beyue  Celtique,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i . — Adolphe  Pictet :  Some  Celtic  names 
of  rivers.  [Shows  that  the  names  Dh'Oy  Dh'a^  Divona  and  our  Dee 
point  to  Celtic  river-worship.] — M.  H.  Kern :  Nehalennia.  [Makes  her 
out  to  be  a  Germanic  (not  Celtic)  divinity  identical  with  Freya.] — A. 
Reville  :  An  altar  to  Nehalennia  found  near  Domburg  in  Zealand.— 
J.  G.  Bulliot :  The  ex-voto  of  the  Dea  Bibracte. — D.  S.  Evans  : 
Supplement  to  the  Cambrian  Bibliography. — G.  Lejean:  The  popular 
poetry  of  Brittany.  [An  excellent  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Breton 
school  of  patriots  represented  by  Legonidec  and  Villemarque.] — R.  F. 
Le  Men :  Breton  proper  names  beginning  with  ab  or  ap.  [A  careful 
localizing  of  these  names  in  Leon :  but  when  it  is  further  maintained 
that  this  district  must  have  been  colonized  from  Wales  it  is  forgotten 
that  Welsh  ab  or  ap  (for  lab  from  mapy  *'son  ")  appears  in  Wales  only 
in  comparatively  modem  times.] — L.  F.  Sauve  :  The  proverbs  and 
adages  of  Lower  Brittany. — W.  H.  Hennessy  :  The  battle  of  Cnucha. 
[Irish   text   from  Lcbor  na  huidre  with  translation— goes  against   all 
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attempts  to  localize  Ossianic  tales  in  N.  Britain.] — £ug.  Hucher  and  A. 
de  Barthelemy :  Supplementary  remarks  on  the  legends  of  Gaulish  coins. 
— Hucher  and  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  :  Dumacos :  a  passage  of 
arms  in  which  the  latter  gets  the  advantage.] — H.  d'A.  de  Jubainville : 
A.Gaulish  y  standing  for  dh^  [Hardly  convincing.] — W.  Stokes: 
The  Klosterneubuig  incantation.  [Gives  the  correct  text  and  a  transla- 
tion.] — ^John  Rhys :  Etymological  scraps.  [Shows  that  mod.  Welsh  dd 
sometimes  stands  for  original  v  semivowel.] — Among  the  reviews  H. 
d*A.  de  Jubainville's  on  Littre  and  Brachet's  French  dictionaries  contain 
some  excellent  remarks,  but  mod.  Welsh  banadl  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
*banadilla  but  from  ^banatila,  and  if  French  juif^  Breton  juzev,  Welsh 
luddeWf  prove  the  existence  of  a  vulgar  Latin  yudezmsy  he  must  suppose 
also  olevum  (=  oleum)  and  puieims  (=  puteus),  for  Welsh  has  olnu 
and  pydeio, 

HermeB,  vol.  viii.,  pt.  i. — M.  Haupt :  Coniectanea. — V.  Rose:  On 
the  Medicina  Piinii.  [Draws  attention  to  a  manuscript  treatise  of  prac- 
tical medicine  abridged  from  Pliny  and  dating  apparently  from  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  Other  medical  books  based  on  similar  materials 
are  also  discussed.] — Th.  Mommsen  :  On  a  Latin  glossary  in  Cod.  Vat. 
2730.  [Prints  a  fragment  of  a  glossary  which  Caspar  Barth  seems  to 
have  known  in  its  complete  form.  J — H.  Jordan  :  On  Latin  prose  authors. 
[Contains  among  other  things  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  .Rhetorka 
ad  Hermmunt,]—A.  'Ebefhard :  On  the  epitome  of  Valerius  Maximus 
by  Januarius  Nepotianus.  [Suggestions  on  the  text.] — A.  Luths  :  Con- 
tributions to  the  textual  criticism  of  Plautus. — A.  Eberhard  :  On  Horace. 
[On  his  use  of  the  tribrach  in  iambic  lines.] — R.  Hirzel :  On  Plato, 
Politicus  267  C  seqq. 

Journal  of  the  Gennan  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xxvii.  pt.  3. — 
H.  von  Maltzan :  Dialectic  Studies  on  the  Mehri  compared  with  the 
cognate  idioms.  [A  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phonology 
and  grammar  of  the  language-  The  Maghrib,  Egyptian,  Hijaz,  Yemen, 
and  Hadramaut  are  the  vulgar  dialects  compared.] — Blau  :  Linguistic 
Studies  on  Old  Arabic,  with  a  map.  [The  diminutive-form  o-ai  as  a 
c'laracteristic  of  Old  Arabic,  traced  from  the  ^Clanitic  and  Persian 
Gulfs  to  Edessa  and  Mosul.]  — Mogling :  Yeiminl  Bharnta,  chapter  ii. 
[Translated  from  the  Canarese,  with  notes.]  — Schrader:  The  Origin  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  Primitive  Home  Of  the  Semites.  [See  below.] — 
Grill:  On  the  relation  of  the  Indogermanic  and  Semitic  Radicals. 
[The  historical  priority  of  biliteral  roots  assumed,  because  logically  prior 
to  triliterals.  Aryan  vocal  ism  and  formalism  contrasted  with  Semitic 
consonantalism  and  materialism.] — Schweinfurth's  Linguistic  Results  of 
Travels  in  Central  Africa;  reviewed  by  Pott.  [Favourable.  New  data 
for  Comparative  Philology  pointed  out.] 

Selected  Article. 

The  Origin  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Primitive  Home  of  the  Semites; 
by  E.  Schrader,  in  Jrl.  of  German  Oriental  Society^  vol.  xxvii.,  pt.  3. 
[The  Northern  Semites  (Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Arameans)  and  the 
Southern  Semites  (Arabians)  are  separated  fwm  one  another  by  their 
theology,  mythology,  and  linguistic  characteristics.  Comparative 
grammar  shows  that  Northern  and  Central  Arabia  was  the  original 
cradle  of  the  Semites,  wljience  they  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The 
Northern  Semites  were  long  settled  in  Babylonia,  where  they  borrowed 
their  mythology  and  a  portion  of  their  lexicon  from  their  Turanian 
(Accadian)  neighbours.  The  latter  kept  up  a  connection  with  South 
Arabia,  which  explains  why  Nimrod  is  called  the  son  of  Cush.] 


I^ew  T-ubucati07is. 

Benicken,  H.  R.     Das  3^  und  4**  Lied  vom  Zome  d.  Achilleus  nach 

Karl  Lachmann  aus  Y  und  A  der  I  lias  hrsg.  :  Theodor  Bergk  und  die 

homerische  Frage  begleitet.     Halle  :  Miihlmann. 
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einem  Worterbuch  und  Grundriss  zur  gothischen   Buchstaben  und 

flexionslchre.     Dritte  Auflage,  hrsg.  und  bearbeitet  von  A.  Jeitteles. 

Heidelberg:  Mohr. 
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ScilAPER,  C.     De  Georgicis  a  Vergilio  emendatis.     Berlin  :  Calvarj'. 
.Straub,  L.    G.      Ad  Trinummum   et   Bacchides  glossarii.      Pars  i. 

Tubingen  :  Fues. 
VoLLMER,  W.      Worterbuch  der  Mythologie  aller  Volker.      i.    Lfg. 
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ERRATA  IN  No.  83. 

Page  403  (b)  xo  liaes  from  top,  for  '*  Landon  "  read  "  Randoo. 
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,      „   *•  Vision  of  Jndgment "  read  "  Vision  0/  Sin,' 
„   "Nist.  ii."  read  *' Nist.  i." 
„   ** metaphrastes "read  "  Metai^rastet." 
..   *•  welcome  "  read  "  welcomed." 
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"  Luchmann  "  read  **  Lachmann.' 
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Now  in  course  of  publication,  in  8vo. 

J])r.   Kalisch's  Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  New  Translation  :— 

Genesis,  Larger  or  Student's  Edition,  with  the  Hebrew  Text,  fiill 
References,  Philological  Notes,  and  a  series  of  Treatises,  price 
1 8s.  English  or  Abridged  Edition,  adapted  for  general  readers, 
price  I2S. 

Exodus,  Larger  Edition,  price  15s.  English  or  Abridged  Edition, 
price  I2S. 

Leviticus,  Part  L  Larger  Edition,  price  155.  English  Edition, 
price  8s. 

Leviticus,  Part  IL  Larger  Edition,  price  15s.  English  Edition, 
price  8s. 

*»*  Each  volume  may  be  had  separately. 

"With  patient  and  untiring  industry  the  Author  has  traversed  T*-ide 
fields  of  knowledge,  where  the  views  of  writers  often  are  conflicting, 
vague,  and  erroneous  ;  his  acuteness  keeps  pace  with  the  range  of  hi> 
knowledge  ;  and  a  philosophical  insight  marks  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations."—-^  M^w/r^^w. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
Just  published,  profusely  Illustrated  with  189  Wood  Engravings* 

Psji  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.   By  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  Acc. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  two  Indices,  pp.  239, 
price  5s. 

James  Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford  ;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

The  Archaeology  of  Rome.     By  John  Henry 

Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Medium  8vo.,  Illustrated  by 
Plans,  Wood  Engravings,  &c.  Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Text ; 
Part  II.  Plates.     Price  21s. 

Oxford  and  London  :  James  Parker  and  Co.  London:  John  Murray 
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General  Literature. 


Pitr^s  Sicilian  Folk-Tales.     [Otto  fiabe  e  nwelle  siciliane,  raccoUe 
dalla  bocca  dtl  popolo  ed  annotate  da  Giuseppe  Pitrh^  Bologna. 

The  well-known  editor  of  the  Canti  popolari  sidiiani,  Dr. 
Giuseppe  Pitrfe  of  Palermo,  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  collecting  and  annotating  the  folk-tales  of  Sicily,  and  he 
expects,  before  long,  to  publish  the  result  of  his  labours — in 
the  shape  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  Biblioteca 
delie  iradizioni popolari  sicilianL  In  the  meantime  he  has 
reprinted  from  the  Propugnatore  eight  of  these  tales,  and  has 
sent  them  forth  in  pamphlet  form,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
forthcoming  work.  The  edition  appears  to  have  been 
limited  to  30  copies,  so  that  the  brochure  is  not  likely  to  fall 
into  many  hands.  But  all  students  of  popular  literature 
who  make  acquaintance  with  it  will  augur  well  fi-om  its 
appearance  for  the  merits  and  the  success  of  the  work 
which  it  heralds. 

The  folk-tales  of  Sicily  are  already  well  represented,  and 
have  been  rendered  widely  familiar  by  Signora  Laura 
Gonzenbach's  Sicilianische  Mdrcheti,  But  even  those  readers 
who  most  thoroughly  esteem  and  prize  her  at  present  in- 
valuable work  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Pitrfe  for 
enabling  them  to  listen  to  the  exact  words  of  the  Sicilian 
story-tellers,  and  to  call  up  before  their  mental  vision  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Sicilian  folk-tales  in  their 
national  costume,  unaltered  by  the  disguise  of  a  foreign 
garb.  So  many  special  ideas  are  associated  with  each 
distinct  language  that  a  translated  poem — ^and  genuine  folk- 
tales are  for  the  most  part  poems  in  prose — cannot  fail  to 
lose,  so  far  as  its  readers  are  concerned,  many  of  its  primary 
characteristics,  and  to  find  them  replaced  by  others  to 
which  it  was  originally  a  stranger.  In  the  case  of  languages 
which  are  very  closely  connected  the  change  may  not  be 
more  violent  than  that  which  a  melody  undergoes  when  it 
is  transferred  from  one  key  into  another,  but  where  families 
of  speech  have  very  long  been  severed,  transference  from 
one  to  another  cannot  be  effected  without  a  wrench,  and 
the  effect  upon  what  is  transferred  may  be  similar  to  that 
which  Russian  marriage  songs  so  often  lament  in  the  case 
of  a  young  bride  who  leaves  her  happy  home  to  pine  away 
"  in  the  far  off,  stranger  land."    The  Popular  Tale?  of  each 


country  are  full  of  such  expressions  as  are  actual  songs  to  a 
native  ear,  of  such  caressing  diminutives  and  other  terms  of 
endearment  as  not  only  prove  melodious  in  themselves  to 
hearers  who  have  always   been  familiar  with   them,  but 
awaken  musical  echoes  in  their  hearts  for  which  only  such 
a  life-long  familiarity  can  account.     Such  words  or  formulas 
of  words  as  these,  however,  when  literally  translated  into  a 
foreign  tongue,  are  apt  to  lose  all  their  subtle  influence ; 
and  if  they  are  represented  by  such  equivalents  as  occur  to 
the  audacity  of  a  "  spirited "  translator,  their  hearers  too 
often  find  the  illusion  dispelled  which  they  would  fain  pre- 
serve, are  too  often  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  felt  by  one 
who  in  fancy  seems  to  breathe  a  strange  but  genial  atmos- 
phere, to  wander  beneath  an  alien  but  kindly  sky. 

It  is  this  charm  of  language  which  renders  these  Sicilian 
tales  in  their  present  form  so  delightful.     The  mere  sight 
and  sound  of  them  are  enough  to  evoke  such  Southern 
fancies  as  can  only  be  called  up  by  a  distinct  effort  of  the 
imagination  on  the  part  of  at  least  most  English  readers  of 
German  versions — however  faithful  they  may  be — of  Italian 
tales.    Apart  from  their  diction  there  is  not  much  that  is 
novel  in  Dr.  Pitrfe's  specimen  stories.     The  first,  "  Lu  Re 
di  li  pira  d*  oru,"  is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  younger 
brother  who  discovers  and  slays  the  stealer  of  his  royal 
father's  golden  fruits ;  who,  on  his  return  with  three  sister 
maidens  from  that  hostile  being's  subterranean  abode,  is 
robbed  of  the  reward  of  his  courage  and  skill  by  his  elder 
brothers,  but  who  eventually  frustrates  their  knavish  tricks 
and  recovers  his  bride  and  his  father's  good  opinion.     The 
story  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  its  numerous  variants 
mentioned,  by  Reinhold  Kohler  in  an  article,  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Pitrfe,  in  the  yahrbuch  fur  r,  und  e,  Literatur^  vii.,   i, 
24-27.     In  the  present  version  the  fruit-stealer  is  a  giant  on 
horseback — "un  gran  giaganti  a  cavallu."     The  friendly 
advisers  of  the  Prince- Errant  are — the  Three  Hermits  so 
frequently  met  with  in  Italian  folk-tales,  who  tell  him  where 
to  find  the  Giant,  and  how  to    chop  off  his  head — Three 
Mountains,  the  first  of  bronze,  the  second  of  silver,  the 
third  of  gold — and  an  Eagle,  whose  crow-stolen  eaglet  he 
restores  to  her,  and  who  explains,  after  the  Giant's  death, 
that  the  Three  Mountains  were  once  Princesses,  and  have 
now  resumed   their  pristine  form — "  ora  ca  lu  giaganti 
muriu,  chisti  su'  cristiani  arreri."     The  use  of  the  word 
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Cristiani  in  the  sense  of  "  women"  is  noteworthy,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  analogous  Russian  term  Kresty- 
ane  for  country  people. 

The  second  story—*'  La  Bella  di  li  setti  citri" — ^k  a  variant 
of  No.  13  in  the  Sicilianische  Mdrchetty  "die  Schone  mit  den 
sieben  Schleiem."  One  of  the  points  in  which  the  stories 
differ  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  "Seven-Veiled  Beauty" 
will  die  unless  water  is  given  to  her  the  moment  the  coffer 
is  opened  in  which  she  has  been  concealed ;  the  Lady  of  the 
Lemons  is  of  a  different  nature.  The  King  of  Spain's  son 
who  seeks  her  hand  is  told  that  when  he  has  gathered  the 
Seven  Lemons  he  is  to  open  one,  and  say  to  the  lady  who 
will  emerge  from  it,  "  Acqua,  signura  !"  If  she  refuses  the 
proffered  beverage,  which  appears  to  be  a  "  Water  of  Life," 
he  is  to  try  a  second  fruit,  dien  a  third,  and  so  on.  If  he 
cannot  succeed  in  inducing  one  of  tlie  lemon-ladies  to 
drink,  he  will  be  turned  into  a  marble  statue.  He  unsuc- 
cessfully opens  six  lemons,  the  lady  in  each  instance 
'  rejecting  his  proffered  refreshment  with  a  "'Un  nni 
vuogliiL"  But  from  the  last  lemon  emerges  a  beautiful 
lady  "  tutta  vistuta  di  culuri  di  rosi "  who  takes  a  drink — 
"  Idda  subitu  vivi " — ^whereupon  the  spell  is  broken  and  the 
marble  statues,  the  Prince's  predecessors,  all  come  to  life. 
A  curious  Norse  version  of  this  story  is  given  by  Asbjomsen 
in  No.  66  of  the  "  New  Series  "  of  his  Norske  Folke-Eventyr 
(Christiania,  187 1).  In  it  there  are  three  Princesses  en- 
closed in  as  many  lemons  (7r^  Citroner),  The  thirsting 
hero  bites  a  piece  out  of  each  lemon.  In  each  case  appears 
a  fair  lady  who  at  once  declares  she  must  immediately  have 
S(Hne  water  or  she  will  die.  Water  being  scarce,  two  of  the 
ladies  keep  their  word  and  expire ;  the  third  is  saved.  The 
Southern  origin  of  the  Norse  tale  is  plainly  enough  evinced 
by  the  lemons  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Some  Nor- 
wegian sailor,  most  probably,  heard  the  story  in  Mediter- 
ranean waters,  and  brought  it  back  with  hi^  to  his  Northern 
home. 

The  third  tale  is  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  Straparola's 
Tredici  piaccvoli  nottiy  and  is  the  same  as  the  story  which  is 
so  popular  in  Russia  under  the  name  of  "  Ermilian  the 
Fool,"  or  "  By  the  Pike's  Command."  The  fourth,  **  L'omu 
cavaddu,"  or  "  The  Horse-Man,**  is  the  well-known  tale  of 
the  boy  who  turns  himself  into  a  horse,  and  is  sold,  under 
that  shape,  by  his  father.  The  father  is  warned  by  his  son 
that  he  must  retain  the  bridle,  but  at  last  he  allows  it  to  be 
carried  off,  along  with  the  horse,  by  the  magician  who  has 
been  his  son's  master  in  the  Black  Art  The  boy  thereupon 
becomes  his  master's  slave,  but  at  last  effects  his  escape. 
Of  this  story,  and  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  from  the 
East,  a  full  account  is  given  by  Benfey,  Pantschatantra  i., 
410-13.  In  the  present  version  the  usual  transformations  at 
the  end  do  not  occur,  the  magician  behaving  kindly  to  his 
Dupil,  on  whom  he  bestows  the  hand  of  his  only  daughter. 
The  fifth  story,  "  Li  Batioli,"  or  "  The  Nuns,"  belongs  to 
that  class  of  robber  tales  of  which  "  Morgiana  and  the 
Forty  Thieves"  is  the  best  known  representative.  The 
sixth,  "Li  tri  Brinnisi,"  is  one  of  those  stories,  so  dear  to 
the  Italian  mind^  about  a  faithless  wife  and  her  confessor,  in 
which  she,  the  servant  lad,  and  the  "cunfissuri,"  sing  each  a 
brinnisu  The  seventh,  "Lu  Mastru  Scarparu  filosifu,"  is 
almost  the  same  as  Straparola's  story  of  "  Papiro  Schizza- 
pedate."  One  of  the  expressions  used  in  it  is  curious.  The 
"  philosophical "  master  points  to  his  wife,  and  asks  the  lad 
who  serves  him  what  she  is  called.  "  La  maistra,"  replies 
the  boy.  "  No,"  exclaims  the  pedant,  "  her  proper  name 
is  grolia  *ntuaJ'  This  would  be  somewhat  unintelligible  did 
not  Dr.  Pitrfe  explain  in  a  note  that  "  in  Latin  words  the 
people  are  wont  to  unite  the  last  consonant  of  a  leadmg 
word  with  the  first  of  that  which  follows  it,"  whence  grolia 


'niua  for  gloriam  tnam,  or  agnu  sdeu  for  agnus  Ddy  &c.  The 
eighth  and  last  story,  that  of  "  Lu  surci  grassu  e  lu  surci 
magru,"  is  closely  akin  to  our  own  "  Town  and  Couniiy 
Mouse,"  and  to  the  original  from  which  that  fable  sprang. 

By  way  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  dialect  of  these  speci- 
men tales — which,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merits  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Pitr^  has  treated  them, 
lead  us  to  expect  much  firom  his  completed  work — ^we  will 
quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  story  of  the  two 
mice : — 

A  lu  triisiri  'nta  lu  xnaasenu,  prima  si  'nfil6  lu  surd  di  maasenot  e 
comu  si  'nfil6  chiama : — '*  Campari  surci  di  jardinu  ! "  £  coma  chiama, 
gnau  !  •  j^ttasi  un  gattu,  e  si  I'afftrra  'nta  li  grajifi.  Lu  sard  di  jardinu 
comu  seixti  fan  ziu  t  tiu  !  si  jetta  mi'  arreri  e  sfiletta ;  e  di  ddocu  nni 
vimii  ca 

Cci  diss!  'u  surd  magru  6  surci  grassu  : 
"  Si  scappi,  *nta  li  vroccuH  t*  aspettu." 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
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The  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles  is  publishing  in  its  collection 
Les  petits  chefs  d*oeuvre  the  Conies  of  Hamilton,  than  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  deserving  of  the 
name.    We  have  received  Le  BHier  and  Fleur  d'Epine— the 
latter  one  of  the  delights  of  Fox — in  type  and   paper  quite 
worthy  of  the  dainty  grace  of  the  style. — the  style  that  even 
Sainte  Beuve  thought  it  impossible  to  describe  better  than  m 
words  borrowed  from  the  author,  when  speaking  of  his  sister 
and  muse,  wbo  married  the  Chevalier  de  Gramont  .  .  .  "  un 
visage  tout  aimable  .  .  .  Son  esprit  ^toit  k  peu  pr^s  comme  sa 
figure.      Ce  n*^toit  point  par  ces  vivacit^s  importunes  dont  les 
smiles  ne  font  qu'^tourdir  qu'elle  cherchoit  k  bnller  dans  la 
conversation ;   eUe  dvitoit  encore  plus  cette   lenteur  affect^ 
dans  le  discours  dont  la  pesanteur  assoupit;  mais  sans  se 
presser  deparler^//?  disoilce  qu' il  falloit et pas  cTavantager 
In  these  fairy  tales  the  author  of  the  Mimotres  de  Gramont 
gently  ridicules  while  indulging  the  fashionable  rage  of  the  day  for 
fictions  k  la  Mille  et  une  I^uits ;  some  of  the  scenes  are  gems 
of  light  poetical  description,  and  the  introduction  to  Le  Belter 
is  in  verse  of  a  kind  that  seems  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  French  language  that  it  is  one  ot  the  puzzles  of 
literature  to  explain  why,  besides  having  no  master  and  few 
rivals  in  its  use,  Hamilton  has  also  had  hardly  any  followers  or 
imitators  ;  not  less  charming  is  the  comic  effect  produced  by 
touches  of  ironically  graphic  description  and  by  the  flights  of  a 
fertile  fancy  ingeniously  employed  in  inverting*  all  the  rules  of 
sober  narrative  composition.     It  is  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  given  to  Alice  in  Wonderland  that  we  are  now  and  then 
reminded  in  it  of   the  artistic  inconsequence  of  Hamilton's 
style,  though  in  finish  and  execution  there  is  of  course  all  the 
difference  between  the  furniture  of  an  English  nursery  and  a 
drawing-room  Louis  Quatorze. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Nyt  dansk  Maanedsskrt/^  conXsCmt 
an  interesting-  and  exhaustive  study,  by  Dr.  Brandes,  of  the 
Danish  poet  Hauch,  who  died  at  a  great  age  last  year.  Besides 
a  brilliant  examination  of  Hauch's  dramas  and  lyrics,  the  paper 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  feverish  controversies 
which  occupied  the  first  years  of  his  literary  life,  his  defence  of 
Oehlenschlager  against  Baggesen,  and  the  violent  attacks  which 
were  made  against  himself.  It  is  strange  to  read  on  the  next 
page  that  it  was  a  remark  by  Oehlenschlager  himself,  depre- 
ciating the  qualities  of  Hauch's  poetry,  that  silenced  the  Muse 
of  the  latter  for  seven  years.  Hauch,  by  the  way,  though  classed 
among  Danish  poets,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1790. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  Inaugural  Address  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  (Longmans)  would  have  its  real  merits — as  a  model  of 
literary  style  and  rhetoricsd  art — more  fairly  appreciated  were 
it  not  for  its  apropos  as  a  political  manifesto.  The  exordium 
on  self-knowledge,  its  uses,  and  the  scanty  help  given  to  the 
young  by  their  natural  superiors  in  its  acquisition,  was  bril- 
liant, sincere,  and  without  arriere  pensee  in  its  cynicism. 
But  all  the  orator's  art  was  required  to  disguise  the  underlying 
moral  purpose  with  which  he  insisted  upon  the  importance,  to 
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intelligent  young  Scotchmen,  of  understanding  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  as  well  as  the  bent  and  powers  of  their  own  minds, 
and  assured  his  hearers  that,  if  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  an  evil 
spirit,  success  in  life  might  consist  with  resistance  to  it,  if 
such  resistance  were  based  upon  adequate  comprehension. 
To  assist  the  Glasgow  youth  to  such  comprehension,  Mr. 
Disraeli  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  spirit  of  Uiis  age  is  a 
spirit  of  equality,  and  that  there  are  different  sorts  of  equality, 
to  wit,  civil  equality,  which  is  the  pride  and  privilege  of 
Britons,  social  equality,  which  has  been  the  dream  and  the 
bane  of  the  ''gifted  people"  of  France,  and  material  equality, 
which  is  sought  by  the  "  disturbing  spirit  which  is  now  rising 
like  a  moaning  wind  in  Europe,"  and  threatens  the  existence 
of  private  property.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  example 
of  sound  rhetoric  and  false  reasoning  than  Mr.  Disraeli's 
treatment  of  social  equality  as  fatal  to  an  aristocracy  of  talent 
by  abolishing  classes — as  if  civil  equality  did  not  abolish  the 
relation  between  class-rank  and  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  and  so  for  all  purposes  of  aristocracy  practically 
abolish  classes  ;  and  his  treatment  of  material  equality,  or  a 
belief  in  the  ''rights  of  labour"  as  tending  to  abolish  pa- 
triotism, and  "abrogate  countries,"  a  threat  which  could  be 
depended  upon  to  escape  criticism  in  Scotland — ^which  might 
not  care  to  remember  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  country,  much  to 
its  advantage,  a  good  many  years  ago.  A  better  argument 
against  the  coarser  socialist  ideals  of  equal  physical  enjoy- 
ment was  offered  in  the  suggestion  that  a  population  ener- 
vated by  the  attainment  of  a  dead  level  of  material  ease 
would  fall  a  prey  to  the  tyranny  of  a  naturally  selected  aris- 
tocracy. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  Uie 
academical  audience  noticed  the  ex-Premier's  omission  to 
explain  why  natural  selectiqn  could  only  produce  an  aristo- 
cracy of  the  wrong  sort  in  the  wrong  place ;  to  any  such  the 
address  would  have  a  wholesome  stimulating  influence. 


JOHN   GO  UGH  NICHOLS. 

The  antiquarian  world  has  lost  in  John  Gough  Nichols  a  sound 
and  zealous  friend.  He  was,  Dec.  3, 1835,  elected  F.SA.  of  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  corresponding  F.S.A.  of  Scotland  and 
Newcastle;  wasV.P.  of  the  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society;  on 
the  council  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society ;  and  an  active 
supporter  of  other  bodies.  He  was  by  descent  an  antiquary. 
His  grandfather,  the  Historian  of  Leicestershire,  was  followed 
by  John  Bowyer  Nichols,  and  these  by  the  lattcr's  son.  All 
careful  men  and  all  learned,  yet  it  was  left  to  the  latest  to  em- 
brace the  erudition  and  to  augment  the  painstaking  of  the  two 
preceding.  For  upwards  of  forty  years  his  care  and  attention 
have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of 
genealogy.  From  1830  the  volumes  of  tne  Archaeotogia  have 
contained  the  results  of  his  labours,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  exhibitions,  sometimes  by  remarks  worked  out  with  great 
diligence  and  persevering  industry ;  his  communications  have 
extended  down  to  the  latest  period,  one  on  a  favourite  subject 
with  him — the  Guilds — being  still  unpublished.  He  was  for 
very  many  years  sub-editor  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  Gen- 
iUman^s  Magazine,  and  under  his  direction  and  the  super- 
Vision  of  its  different  editors  (Mr.  Mitford  and  Mr.  Bruce)  it 
maintained  itself  as  a  correct  and  good  depository  of  facts  ; 
indeed  it  was  Mr.  Nichols'  great  care  in  exposing  all  "  false 
claims  to  titles  and  pseudo-genealogies"  which  enabled  him 
to  render  great  service  to  historical  truth.  His  knowledge  was 
general  and  well  applied,  and  on  the  committees  of  the  mother 
society — whether  the  genuineness  of  the  Paston  Letters  was  to 
be  established,  the  public  sepulchral  Monuments  to  be  cata- 
logued for  preservation,  or  the  Parish  Registers  and  Inscriptions 
in  our  graveyards  and  churches  to  be  kept  and  catalogued — ^his 
acute  mind  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his 
country  stood  the  society  in  good  stead.  In  1833  the  Col- 
lectanea Tofogra^hica  et  Genealogica  was  started  under  his 
care,  though  without  his  open  announcement  as  editor  :  that 
publication  ceased  in  1843,  and  then  in  1846  the  Topographer 
and  Genealogist  followed,  with  him  as  avowed  editor,  and  in 
1863  that  work  was  followed  by  the  Herald  and  Genealogist. 
In  all  these  publications  the  erudition  and  the  fearless  exposure 
of  errors  and  of  false  pedigrees  stand  out  most  prominently. 
Nor  were  thege  periodical  works  his  only  claim  upon  literature. 


In  1844,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shaw,  he  reprinted  Anthony 
Munday's  Fishmongers'  pageant  "  Chrysanaleia  '*  of  i6io, 
with  illustrative  documents  and  an  historical  introduction,  he 
being  a  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  1845  he 
published  examples  with  drawings  of  decorative  tiles  ;  in  1852 
the  literary  remains  of  his  friend  John  Stockdale  Hardy  ;  and 
in  1857  he  edited  the  Literary  Remains  of  King  Edward  VL 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  biography  of 
th6  King,  which  displays  to  its  fullest  extent  the  minute  care 
with  which  everything  proceeding  from  Mr.  Nichols'  pen  was 
produced,  the  fulness  of  the  information,  the  soundness  of  the 
deductions,  and  the  wide  scope  of  the  inquiries.  The  different 
public  depositories  were  all  searched  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
every  available  source  of  information  was  made  use  of,  and  the 
whole  gives  us  a  nearly  perfect  picture  of  the  King  and  of  his 
times.  The  same  knowledge  and  the  same  diligence  and 
research  which  he  used  for  his  own  publications  he'willinglygave 
to  other  editors,  and  no  one  of  the  Camden  Society's  works, 
where  he  aided  the  different  editors,  is  without  the  marks  of 
his  skill,  his  research,  and  his  ability.  With  that  society  he 
was  from  its  foundation  in  1837  most  closely  connected.  For  it 
in  1859  ^®  edited  Narratives  0/  the  Days  of  the  Re- 
formation, chiefly  from  the  MSS.  of  Foxe  the  Martyrglogist, 
with  two  contemporary  biographies  of  Abp.  Cranmer,  and  other 
volumes  were  edited  by  him;  the  Catalogue  in  1862  was  his  own 
work,  and  his  advice  often  helped  the  council  in  more  difficult 
matters.  Some  of  his  lucubrations  indeed  grew  considerably 
under  his  editorship,  and  that  which  was  begun  as  a  thin 
volume  not  unfrequently  ended  in  a  thick  work,  which  nearly 
exhausted  the  particular  subject  under  notice.  For  this  he 
used,  what  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  our  stores  of  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  those  which 
were  till  recently  scattered  in  many  places,  yet  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Nor  were  the  different 
societies  left  without  aid  by  him.  The  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society — the  labours  of  which  he  eulogised  in  his  preface  to  the 
To;pograifhcrandGenealogist—?iT{!dLmQSuxxcy  profited  by  his 
pen,  whilst  to  the  Middlesex  he  contributed  very  valuable  notes 
on  some  of  the  principal  Companies  and  their  members,  as  also 
on  the  Brasses  at  Harrow  and  other  articles.  The  new  edition 
of  HutchitCs  Dorsetshire  has  been  largely  added  to  by  him  ; 
not  only  has  his  attention  been  directed  to  a  correct  reprint  of 
the  work,  but  scarcely  a  parish  has  passed  without  emendations 
and  improvements.  To  many  a  young  student  he  has  given 
aid  in  directing  his  thoughts,  and  taught  him  how  best  to  avail 
himself  of  the  many  materials — often  little  known  and  still  less 
appreciated.  That  a  person  so  willing  and  anxious  to  help,  and 
so  desirous  of  ascertaining  and  pubUshing  the  truth,  should 
have  many  literary  friends  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Some 
well  known  have  passed  away;  many  survive,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  worked  will  be 
possessed  by  others,  and  as  conscientiously  used.  He  died  at 
Holmwood,  near  Dorking,  on  the  14th  November,  1873,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  Wm.  Durrant  Cooper. 


Art  and  Archaeology. 

THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY,-^THE  SOCIETY  OF 

FRENCH  ARTISTS, 

One  begins  already  to  get  tired  of  the  winter  exhibition  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  The  three  or  four  best  things  continue  to  be 
good,  but  the  forty  or  fifty  second  best  used  to  be  strange.  One 
used  to  be  able  to  go  with  a  hope  of  finding  out  something  of 
new  tendencies  in  art  which  had  variety  at  least  to  recommend 
them ;  besides  which  Mr.  Solomon's  and  Mr.  Donaldson's 
experiments  were  always  interesting  in  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Crane's  were  always  ingenious  and  occasionally  delightful.  All 
these  contributors  are  absent,  and  the  general  impression  of  the 
exhibition  as  compared  with  the  Academy  is  simply  a  sense  of 
inferior  accomplishment,  which  is  compensated,  so  far  as  it  is 
compensated,  rather  by  simplicity  than  by  novelty  of  intention, 
though  it  is  always  better  that  immature  or  mediocre  artists 
should  try  to  be  pretty  and  pleasant  th^|i  that  they  should  try 
to  be  dever,  and  at  the  Academy  the  effort  to  be  clever  is  almost 
inevitably  all  but  universal. 
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The  influence  that  one  seems  to  find  strongest  this  year  is  the 
late  Mr.  Mason's  :  perhaps  the  most  considerable  artist  who  has 
yielded  to  it,  all  the  more  readily  because  it  hardly  led  him  from 
his  own  natural  direction,  is  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  whose  sketch  of 
the  "Golden  Hour"  (i  68),  with  two  children  and  two  white 
calves  moving  through  the  twilight  when  there  is  a  crimson 
mist  upon  the  earth  and  a  golden  glow  in  the  sky,  might  almost 
be  taken  for  the  master's  own,  only  there  is  rather  more  solidity 
and  less  sense  of  everything  melting  away  into  a  dank  rich 
darkness.     One  finds  an  inspiration  (not  an  imitation)  of  the 
"  Harvest  Moon"  in  a  work  of  Arthur  Hopkins  (333),  **  The 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work "  :  reapers  with  scythes 
are  busy  upon  a  hill-side  which  has  an  orange  glow  over  it,  though 
the  sky  above  is  getting  pale  and  green,  and  the  figures  are  well 
relieved  against  the  sky,  and  those  who  wish  to  believe  in  the 
poetry  of  labour  have  a'  good  excuse  for  thinking  that  here  they 
have  it.     In  (282)  "  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  from 
the  sight,"  Joseph  Knight,  and  (263)  **  The  Morning  Star,"  R.  C. 
Leslie,  we  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Mason's  poetry  in  grey,  as  the 
other  works  cited  remind  us  of  his  poetry  in  purple  and  gold. 
The  first  is  a  moor  piece,  the  second  a  sea  piece.     It  is  not  an 
abrupt  transition  from  the  last  to  the  work  of  a  perfectly  mature 
and  independent  artist,  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  A  Nor'-wester — Coast 
of  North  Wales  "  (236),  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  studies  of  grey  sea  and  sky  and  shore,  which  are  so  curiously 
delicate  in  drawing  and  so  deliberately  opaque  in  colour. 

Of  the  ordinary  pre-artistic  pleasantness  of  nature,  the  plea- 
sure of  feeling  oneself  alone  and  overpowered  by  a  multitude  of 
delightful  unfamiliar  sights,  perhaps  the  best  expressions  are 


(( 


Through  -  Sh^de  to  Sunshine '  (47),  a  valley  all  gold 
and  green  with  a  stream  through  it,  by  Alfred  Parsons,  and 

^264)  "Twilight  on  the  Slahey,  Clonegal,  County  Carlow,"  by 
>ecil  G.  Lawson  ;  both  give  an  uncritical  spectator  the  pleasure 
of  having  been  there  at  a  lucky  time.  Mr.  W.  S.  Raven's 
"  Highlands  after  Rain  "  (243)  is  solemn  and  rich,  and  probably 
all  the  truer  to  nature  for  being  blotchy ;  his  "  Llandilo  and  Vale 
of  the  Towey  "  (25)  is  provoking  :  the  rosy  sunshine  is  pleasant, 
but  why  is  half  the  picture  to  be  taken  up  with  flat  moor  pas- 
ture ?  There  are  a  good  many  agreeable  river  pieces.  "  A  Back- 
water on  the  Thames,"  by  R.  Macbeth  (173),  is  one  of  the  best. 

Of  serious  figure  pieces  with  some  romantic  intention  there 
are  fewer  than  usual.  "  Sarah  and  Tobias,"  by  C.  Goldie  (322), 
is  graceful  and  in  a  way  religious,  only  they  are  not  in  earnest, 
their  seriousness  is  not  due  to  love  or  alarm  or  anxiety,  but 
simply  to  a  conscientious  sense  of  decorum  ;  if  one  had  seen 
such  a  young  couple  at  church  one  would  have  said,  "  How 
devout !  ^' 

Of  the  most  important  contributors,  Mr.  Marks  sends  four 
small  and  not  characteristic  landscapes,  and  one  small 
piece,  **The  Convent  Drudge,"  in  his  usual  vein  of  humour. 
Mr.  Watts'  "Eve"  (75)  has  the  power  and  knowledge  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  with  the  traces  of  confused  endeavour 
from  which  the  painter  sometimes*  escapes.  The  great  mother 
marches  between  a  lion  and  an  eagle  with  her  face  drawn 
strangely  upward  and  backward  towards  golden  light,  in  which 
it  is  a  darkness,  and  dim  purple  crocuses  spring  up  under  her 
feet  out  of  the  gloom,  in  which  the  lion  seems  a  golden  cloud. 
Mr.  Leslie's  *'  Fountain"  (156)  is  a  pleasant  replica  of  a  portion 
of  his  picture  at  the  Academy.  One  fancies  that  the  graceful 
girl  in  blue  and  white  looks  rather  less  like  an  English  young 
lady  in  a  classical  masquerade  than  she  did  in  the  larger  pic- 
ture ;  but  it  is  still  matter  for  regret  that  the  artist  found  his 
eighteenth  century  maidens  in  golden  afternoons  too  narrow  a 
field  to  cultivate  longer.  Mr.  Whistler's  "  Variations  in  Pink 
and  Gre3r"  (193)  is  very  perfect  within  the  arbitrary  conditions ; 
a  Philistine  can  no  longer  take  offence  at  the  appearance  of 
smudginess,  and  probably  perspective  is  not  to  be.  had  without 
solidity,  to  which  the  artist  conscientiously  objects':  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  work  upon  his  own  terms  does  more  to 
harmonise  with  the  decoration  of  a  modem  house  than  almost 
any  other.  Mr.  Wallis  sends  one  of  his  pieces  of  dull  Venetian 
splendour  (355)»  .and  Mr.  Legros  reduces  the  Casa  d'Oro 
into  a  theme  for  rich  subdued  colour  which  enforces  a  sense 
that  Venice  lately  has  been  a  very  shabby  town  (135) :  he  sends 
also  a  **  French  Girls'  School"  (379),  where  for  a  wonder  the 
presiding  sister  is  withdrawn  out  of  the  uncompromising  day- 
light which  the  artist  generally  chooses  to  pour  upon  his  French 
peasants,  and  which  is  shed  in  this  picture  on  the  class. 


M.  Tad^ma  sends  "  Two  Children,*'  who  look  archaic,  but 

strangely  pleasant,  and  as  usual  very  solid.     Mr.  Rividre  sends 

'*Three  Children  on  a  Carthorse"  and  a  very  pretty  "Dog  with  an 

Orange"(76).  Mr.  Hy  wood  Hardy  sends  a  "  Stricken  Lioness"(66) 

that  is  pathetic  in  the  obvious  way,  and  drawn  and  painted  well 

enough.   Miss  Steele's  **  Starlings  "(116)  are  odd  and  amusing, 

partly  because  we  are  not  used  to  seeing  chimney-pots  close ;  and 

Mr.  P.  Macquoid  (349)  has  a  delightful  "Spaniel  running  after  a 

Butterfly,"  which  a  bird  is  chasing  too.  F.  Dalou  has  a  pleasant 

terracotta  statuette  of  a  girl  with  a  book  twisting  about  on  a 

sofa  ;  the  committee  call  it  "A  Lecture."  There  is  ho  danger  of 

a  visitor  missing  the  portrait  of  himself  by  Melchior  Anderegg, 

the  Swiss  guide,  nor  G.  Manet's  portrait  (15)  of  Le  Bon  Kock. 

Though  the  last  would  be  a  loss,  it  is  hardly  as  striking  as 
the  cheerful  brumal  literalness  of  '*  Visitors  to  Boulogne  "  (77), 
by  the  same  artist,  at  the  French  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  where 
the  lady  in  blue  and  her  little  girl  are  represented  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  really  able  painter  as  they  might  appear  to  any 
child  of  the  little  girl's  acquaintance.  This  is  pleasanter  on 
the  whole  than  Fantin*s  **  La  Liseuse,"  where  the  dull  refine- 
ment of  execution  corresponds  to  the  flabby  ladylike  patience  of 
the  model  and  the  weariful  accomplishment  of  the  Reviie  des 
deux  Mondes  she  is  reading.  There  are  a  good  many  flower 
pieces  by  the  same  artist :  and  one  large  piece  of  still  hfe,  "  Un 
coin  de  table  "  (83),  that  is  really  quaint  and  pretty.  The 
great  Delacroix  (an  entombment)  this  year  is  not  so  large  or 
so  crowded  or  so  metallic,  or  to  say  all,  so  operatic  as  the  "  Death 
of  Sardanapalus  ;"  but  one  feels  still  that  this  artists'  power  is  as 
much  literary  as  pictorial :  at  least  he  paints  too  much  as  if 
it  were  his  only  business  to  give  literary  men  emotions :  the 
kneeling  St.  John  is  richly  coloured  ;  the  Mother  is  too  real- 
istically treated  to  be  so  youn£^»  H.  L^vy  obtrudes  upon 
visitors  four  heroic  and  perhaps  accomplished  pictures  of  the 
four  seasons,  which  are  at  worst  tiresome,  and  a  ''Christ  in 
the  Tomb  between  two  Angels,"  presumably  of  Death  and  Re- 
surrection, which  serious  people  will  find  offensive,  and  a  small 
picture  (34)  (A  an  Arab  horseman  pursued,  a  sort  of  cross 
between  Gilbert  and  Ger6me.  Ribot's  ''Girls  Reading"  (i) 
recalls  Millais'  "Autumn  Leaves"  in  feeling  and  the  old  Spanish 
masters  in  execution  ;  his  **  Nature  Morte  "  (26)  is  a  masterly 
portrait  of  the  last  flare  of  a  dying  candle.  There  is  some 
humour  in  Momzie's  "Two  Gardeners  "(70)  and  Duez*  "Breakfast 
in  the  Studio  "  (9),  where  an  artist  in  comfortable  brown  velvet 
is  offering  wine  to  a  model  in  a  fearful  and  wonderful  bonnet — 
fashionable  when  ? — and  "  Sculpture  at  the  Salon  "  (43)  by  the 
same  artist,  has  a  curious  effect,  as  if  the  marble  busts  were 
masks  of  the  visitors.  Bellenger's  **  Ben  Abdallah  "  (59)  is  a  fine 
and  solid  portrait  of  a  Moorish  mulatto.  C.  Landelle's  '^  Young 
Marguerite,"  though  too  self-conscious,  is  a  pleasant  change 
after  the  Oriental  model  we  have  been  used  to  associate  with 
the  name. 

Even  in  England  we  are  familiar  with  Corot  and  the  moist 
airy  truth  of  tone  to  which  he  sacrifices  almost  every  other  truth 
of  sight  (especially  truth  of  texture),  to  say  nothing  of  all  truths 
of  knowledge ;  "  A  Pastoral "  (66)  is  a  more  imposing  example 
of  the  poetry  of  impression  to  be  had  on  these  terms  than  is 
often  sent  to  England.  Neither  "  Rousseau's  Farm  on  the  Banks 
oftheOise"  (45),  nor  Diaz'  "Opening  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  " (65),  nor  Daubigriy's  "  Windmills  at  Dordrecht" 
and  "Washing  on  the  Oise"  (21,  33),  can  be  charged  with 
suppression  of  knowledge ;  perhaps  the  bright,  solid  detail  of 
Rousseau's  willows  may  be  said  to  be  delightful,  and  the 
solemnity  of  Diaz  is  certainly  impressive  ;  so  is  the  sunset  in 
Daubigny's  smaller  picture  ;  but  after  all  they  are  like  the 
"Windmills  at  Dordrecht,"  masterly  rather  than  sympathetic. 
Ordinary  French  work  is  rather  artistic  in  intention  than  literal 
or  literaiy :  it  does  not  show  what  an  ordinary  person  or  culti- 
vated person  sees  or  wishes  to  see,  but  what  it  takes  the  trained 
eye  of  the  artist  to  discern,  the  trained  hand  of  the  artist  to 
execute.  This  makes  comparatively  naive  work  like  Madame 
Casin's  "Sketches  near  St.  Leonard's"  (107,  19)  fresher  and 
more  interesting,  but  it  exposes  us  to  powerftil  work  like 
Courbet's  "Sands  near  Honfleur"and  Fromentin's  "  Sahara," 
that  are  simply  tiresome,  and  makes  even  such  a  poetical 
painter  as  Mulet  oppress  us  with  a  picture  like  "November'* 
(118),  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  brown  terraced  hill-side 
with  birds  takmg  wing. 

Of  lighter  work  we  may  notice  '*The  Last  Valley  at  Newport " 
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(18)  by  LaSaLTge,  which  is  a  striking  portrait  of  a  striking 
scene,  and  "Golden  Hill,"  by  W.J.  Hennesey  (119),  very 
bright  and  true  in  detail,  though  it  is  hung  so  high  as  to  con- 
fuse the  perspective  ;  as  well  as  an  early  work  of  Whistler's 
(no),  "  The  Yacht  Race,"  with  the  sky  carried  further  than 
he  carries  it  now.  **  A  Factory"  (iiij,  C.  Moraet,  raises  the 
question  whether  something  of  Mr.  Whistler^s  charm  may  not 
be  had  without  effacing  every  outline.  **  An  Arab  Fair,"  by 
y.  Huguet  (97),  and  **  Paying  the  Tithes,"  by  J.  Gamier  (76J, 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  gaiety  of  Frith's  and  some  of  Maclise  s 
work,  with  signs  of  a  more  .thorough  artistic  training. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 

A  SUPPOSED  RAPHAEL, 
Mr.  W.  King  Lucas,  of  No.  11  John-street,  Bedford-row, 
is  in  possession  of  a  well-sized  Italian  picture  which  some  per- 
sons are  minded  to  attribute  to  the  hand  of  Raphael .  The 
picture  is  termed  "The  Three  Graces,"  but  ought  perhaps 
rather  to  be  called  "The  Three  Goddesses"— Juno,  Pallas,  and 
Venus — as  one  of  the  figures,  the  one  which  from  the  type  of 
facial  beauty  would  most  naturally  be  regarded  as  Venus,  holds 
an  apple  in  her  hand.  Two  River-gods,  represented  under  the 
form  of  statues,  are  also  present,  couched  in  the  two  corners 
of  the  picture,  and  forming  a  very  leading  specialty  in  its 
treatment.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  explanation  of 
these  River-gods  could  be  offered,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
picture  represents  the  Graces  ;  while,  if  we  suppose  it  to  stand 
for  the  three  Goddesses,  competitors  for  the  prize  of  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida,  we  may  readily  infer  that  the  River-gods  indicate 
the  Scamander  and  Simois.  Not  that  it  could  be  regarded  as 
in  any  way  a  dramatic  presentment  of  such  a  subject,  for  there 
is  no  sort  of  symptom  of  rivalry  or  contention  on  the  part  of 
the  three  beauties ;  but,  as  a  simply  ideal  or  abstract  treatment, 
it  might  be  accepted  with  no  great  reluctance  or  misgiving. 
Using  this  supposition  as  at  any  rate  more  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  i^ntification  and  description,  we  find  Pallas  as  the 
central  figure,  with  golden  elaborately-braided  hair,  and  a 
cast  of  countenance  of  rather  marked  individuality  ;  her  back 
is  turned  to  the  spectator,  or  rather  partially  turned,  the  whole 
sway  and  poise  of  the  figure  being  very  elegant  and  informed 
with  life.  Juno  stands  to  the  spectator's  left,  and  Venus  to  his 
right.  The  pose  of  the  head  in  the  Juno  is  very  like,  and 
might  well  have  been  copied  from,  that  of  the  famous  Galatea 
by  Raphael,  though  the  expression  differs  :  this  head  is  rather 
vapid  both  in  contour  and  in  execution :  The  Venus  is  of  a 
very  regular  order  of  loveliness,  the  features  delicately  chiselled 
and  refined,  without  much  that  can  be  called  the  beau  idial-— 
rather  a  conformity  to  an  eclectic  standard  of  beauty  derived 
from  works  of  art.  The  figures  are  naked,  save  for  some  slight 
indications  of  gauzy  drapery,  which  may  perhaps  be  later 
and  meaningless  additions  for  propriety's  sake.  Whether 
with  or  without  these  impossible  twiris  of  undefined  vapour, 
the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  entirely  pure  ;  and  the  treatment  of 
the  landscape  background— with  pale  grey  sky,  light  clear  tints 
of  verdure,  and  a  smgle  tree  forming  the  apex  of  thfe  composi- 
tion—concurs in  producing  a  like  impression.  With  purity,  a 
high  degree  of  beauty  is  combined ;  dependent  not  so  much  on 
the  faces,  or  on  any  particular  point  in  the  individual  figures, 
as  on  the  grace  of  grouping,  suavity  of  conception  and  design, 
and  well-balanced  union  of  living  repose  and  lithe  mobility  in 

the  figures. 

As  to  the  attribution  of  the  picture  to  Raphael,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  see  any  distinct  internal  evidence  favouring  such  a 
surmise.  Some  portions— more  especially  of  the  foreground 
with  the  River-gods — ^might  well  have  come  from  the  hand  of 
some  pupil  of  Raphael's ;  but  on  the  whole  this  supposition 
also  (which  has  been  suggested  elsewhere)  does  not  appear  to 
us  well  sustained.  In  certain  respects  the  style  of  the  work 
reminds  us  more  of  Primaticcio,  or  some  other  of  the  Italian 
painters  who  worked  in  France  for  Francis  I.  But  we  must  for 
the  present  be  content  to  say  that  the  author  of  this  picture  is 
uncertain ;  only,  whoever  he  was,  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  beauty 
and  of  the  abstract  in  style,  and  a  full  capacity  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  these  in  his  work.  The  latter  **  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  accidentally  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  was  overlaid  with  the  dirt  and  varnish  of  years," 
now  cleared  away.  W.  M.  RossETxr. 


THE  WAGNER  SOCIETY. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that  this 
society  was  founded  last  year,  with  the  object  of  bringingbeforc 
the  public  the  works  not  merely  of  Wagner,  but  also  of  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  other  composers  of  the  modern  school  of  musical 
thought.  Three  concerts  were  given  last  season,  at  which  only 
a  part  of  the  intended  plan  of  the  society  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution, inasmuch  as  the  programmes  consisted  entirely  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner.  Encourageii, 
doubtless,  by  the  success  of  the  first  venture,  and  the  warm  re- 
ception accorded  to  music  most  of  which  must  have  been  new 
to  the  larger  portion  of  the  audiences,  the  society  has  for  the 
present  season  announced  a  series  of  six  concerts ;  and  the 
first  of  these  took  place  on  the  14th  of  November  last  in  St. 
James's  Hall. 

Seldom  has  a  programme  more  attractive  in  its  novelty  been 
offered  to  the  public  than  that  of  this  concert ;  and  the  interest 
excited  was  evinced  by  the  large  number  of  musicians  of  note 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion.  An  excellent  orchestra  of 
some  eighty  performers  was  marshalled  under  the  baton  of  Mr. 
E.  Dannreuther,  the  conductor  of  the  society.  Within  certain 
limitations  it  may  be  said  that  a  conductor,  like  a  poet,  is  bom 
not  made  ;  and  though  practice  and  experience  are  doubtless 
necessary  to  secure  perfection  in  this,  as  in  other  departments 
of  musical  art,  far  more  of  a  conductor's  success  depends  on 
natural  temperament  and  a  quasi-magnetic  power  of  imparting 
his  own  feeling  of  the  music  to  the  performers  whom  he  directs 
than  on  any  amount  of  facility  resulting  merely  from  practice. 
That  Mr.  Dannreuther  possesses  no  ordinary  qualifications  for 
his  task  was  shown  by  the  admirable  way  in  which,  under  his 
guidance,  the  mostly  unfamiliar  and  difficult  music  was  rendered 
by  his  orchestra. 

The  overture  to  Spontini's  opera  O/ym/tia,  with  which  the 
performance  commenced,  is  a  characteristic  and  pleasing  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  a  composer  once  strangely  overrated,  now 
hardly  less  unduly  depreciated.  Readers  of  Berlioz's  enter- 
taining **  Les  Soir&s  de  I'Orchestre  "  will  remember  the  enthu- 
siastic tone  in  which  La  Vestale  and  Fernand  Cortez  are 
eulogized.  The  account  of  the  former  work,  especially,  inspires 
the  wish  to  hear  it  well  rendered.  Of  this,  however,  in  the 
present  state  of  opera  in  this  country,  there  seems  unfortunately 
but  little  prospect.  Olympia  was  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
1819  with  a  comparative  want  of  success,  which  Berlioz  attributes 
to  political  allusions  in  the  libretto.  Its  reception  in  Berlin, 
however,  where  it  was  brought  out  in  1821,  was  far  more 
favourable,  and  it  is  still  to  be  occasionally  heard  in  Germany. 
The  overture,  though  it  can  hardly  be  credited  with  genius,  m 
the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  very  vigorous  and 
pleasing  piece,  most  brilliantly  scored  for  the  orchestra.  The 
episode  in  C  major  which  follows  the  second  subject  is,  both  in 
melody  and  instrumentation,  strongly  reminiscent  of  Cherubini ; 
and  the  animated  coda  is  interesting  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
now  well-worn  Rossinian  crescendo. 

Great  interest  attached  to  the  piece  which  followed — a  MS. 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  by  Joachim  Raff,  composed  for  Dr.  Hans 
von  Billow,  and  played  by  him  on  this  occasion  for  the  first 
time.  Though  a  most  voluminous  composer — the  present 
work  being  numbered  Op.  185— but  little  of  Raffs  music  has  as 
yet  made  its  way  into  this  country.  The  Concerto  played  by 
Dr.  Billow  will  doubtless  excite  the  wish  to  hear  more  of  the 
works  of  one  of  the  leading  German  musicians  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  written  in  the  orthodox  form,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  customary  division  into  three  movements  ;  but  these  move- 
ments are  all  notable  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  episodical 
matter  than  is  customary  in  the  works  of  earlier  masters.  This 
predominance  of  episode  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new 
German  school ;  and  most  of  Raffs  larger  compositions  furnish 
striking  instances  of  it.  Whether  this  adds  to  or  impairs  the 
value  of  the  whole  work  is  a  point  on  which  musicians  will 
differ ;  it  certainly  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  protracting 
the  length  of  the  music  to  what  many  will  feel  to  be  an  undue 
extent.  Space  will  not  allow  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Concerto ; 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  distinguished  by  nobility  of 
thought,  great  originality  of  idea,  an  exquisitely  tender  flow  of 
melody  in  the  slow  movement,  and  wonderful  vigour  and  ani- 
mation in  the  finale.  The  solo  part,  which  is  exceedingly 
brilliant,  and  ot  np  small  difficulty,  was  played  by  Dr.  Biilow 
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with  a  perfection  of  finish  and  an  alternation  of  fire  and  deli- 
cacy which  were  simply  unsurpassable  ;  and  in  spite  of  its  great 
length,  the  Concerto  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
its  last  note,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

To  Raffs  Concerto  succeeded  a  selection  from  the  Meister- 
singer  of  Wagner— the  only  specimen  of  that  composer's  music 
given  at  this  concert  The  portion  chosen  consisted  of  the 
*'  Meeting  of  the  Mastersingers,"  from  Act  i,  and  the  instru- 
mental prelude  to  Act  3.  The  latter  had  been  performed  at 
the  society's  concerts  last  season  ;  the  former  was  given  for  the 
first  time.  Many  even  of  Wagner's  warmest  admirers  will 
agree  that  the  choice  of  the  new  piece  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Probably  no  music  ever  written  loses  so  much  when  detached 
from  the  stage  as  the  greater  portion  of  Wagner's.  The  move- 
ment in  question  is  most  effective  in  its  place  in  the  opera.  It 
consists  mostly  of  a  simple  and  melodious  phrase,  accom- 
panying the  entry  of  the  first  of  the  mastersingers,  and  repeated 
in  different  keys  and  with  different  tone-colouring  as  each  suc- 
cessive member  of  the  guild  makes  his  appearance.  In  the 
theatre  the  significance  of  the  musical  treatment  would  be  in- 
telligible at  once  ;  but  in  the  concert-room  many  of  the  audience 
must  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  and 
as  the  first  subject  recurred  time  after  time,  inclined  to  cry 
with  Falstaff,  "  Thou  hast  a  most  damnable  iteration,  Hal ! " 

The  second  selection— the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  Act  of 
the  same  opera— is  one  of  the  few  pieces  by  its  composer  which, 
as  abstract  music,  will  bear  transplantation  from  its  original 
soil  without  serious  injury.  The  aqdience  were  informed  in  the 
book  of  words  that  the  act  opens  on  a  quiet  and  bright  Sunday 
morning ;  and  surely  nothing  in  music  could  more  aptly  paint 
the  tranquil  repose  of  a  quaint  old  town  like  Nuremberg  in  the 
early  sunlight  than  the  masterly  tone-picture  which  Wagner 
has  presented  to  us.  As  the  delineator  of  a  particular  mental 
condition— what  the  Germans  call  a  "  Stimmung  " — he  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  the  present  is  one  of  his  happiest  inspira- 
tions. The  instrumentation,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  four 
horns,  is  most  masterly ;  and  the  effect  upon  the  audience 
was  evident  from  the  tumultuous  applause  which  followed, 
and  which  could  only  be  allayed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
movement. 

The  first  part  of  the  concert  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Berlioz's  overture  to  King  Lear.  This  work,  which  has  been 
seldom,  if  ever,  previously  performed  in  London,  was  written 
about  1830.  during  its  composer's  stay  in  Italy  as  prize-medallist 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire;  and  it  must  have  been  a  strange 
and  very  pleasing  surprise  to  those  who  heard  it  on  this  occa- 
sion. Berlioz  is  so  generally  considered  the  ne  ^lus  ultra  of 
wildness  and  incoherence,  that  it  might  naturally  have  been 
anticipated  that  with  such  a  subject  he  would  have  presented 
us  with  a  piece  of  music  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the  overture  to  King  Lear  is  re- 
markably clear  in  form,  and  full  of  weirdly  attractive  melody, 
the  second  subject  of  the  allegro  being  one  of  those  haunting 
phrases  the  impression  of  which  dwells  in  the  memory  long 
after  the  actual  notes  are  forgotten.  The  instrumentation  is 
gorgeous — rich  and  sonorous,  but  never  degenerating  into  mere 
noise.  The  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  of  no  slight 
difficulty,  was  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
second  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  musicians  of  hearing  this 
most  interesting  overture. 

Great  as  Dr.  Biilow  is  as  a  pianist  in  every  point  of  view,  he 
is  nowhere  greater  than  in  his  interpretation  of  Liszt's  music  ; 
and  the  excitement  caused  by  his  performance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  part  of  the  concert  of  that  author's 
**  Fantasia  on  Hungarian  National  Airs,"  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, was  such  as  is  not  often  seen  in  a  concert-room. 
Three  or  four  peculiarly  piquant  Hungarian  melodies  are 
worked  by  Liszt  into  a  fantasia,  the  solo  part  of  which  perfectly 
bristles  with  the  most  enormous  difficulties ;  and  the  way  in 
which  these  were  overcome  by  the  player,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  effort,  was  something  absolutely  marvellous. 
The  work  itself  is  a  most  charming  composition,  though  one 
which,  from  the  demands  it  makes  upon  the  soloist,  is  not 
likely  to  be  often  heard  in  public.  Dr.  Billow's  prodigious 
memory  was  shown  by  his  performing  both  the  Fantasia  and 
Raffs  intricate  and  elaborate  Concerto  without  a  book. 

A  very  wcU-considered  and  careful  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
gyeat  Symphony  v^  C  ininor,  a  wo^pl^  so  well  known  tj^at  any 


comment  is  superfluous,  brought  this  most  interesting  concert 
to  a  successful  close. 

One  word  in  conclusion  should  be  added  in  praise  of  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  carried  out  at  this  concert,  of  closing  the 
doors  during  the  performance  of  each  piece,  and  only  allowing 
ingress  and  egress  during  the  intervals.^  The  advantages  of 
the  plan  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  to  be  wished  it  were  univer- 
sally adopted.  Ebenezbr  P&out. 


''RICHELIEU''  AT  THE  LYCEUM, 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  the  faults  and  merits  of  Lord 
Lytton's  Richelieu^  but  not  of  the  merits  of  its  performance  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where  Mr,  Irving — ^the  most  prominent  of 
recent  figures  upon  the  English  stage — has  essayed  to  make 
his  own  the  character  written  for  Macready  and  inherited  by 
Mr.  Phelps.    Genuine  interest  has  been  taken  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  in  this  performance  of  Mr.  Irving's  at  the 
Lyceum  :  a  theatre  to  which  people  do  not  go  so  much  with 
the  questions,  "  Is  the  play  good  ?  What  of  the  mise-eit'Schne  ?^ 
— ^for  that  is  almost  known  beforehand  and  settled  to  begin 
with — ^as  with  the  inquiry  how  Mr.  Irving  has  again  acquitted 
himself :  whether  he  may  now  be  permanently  classed  in  the 
rank  of  great  actors,  or  whether  he  is  still  on  his  probation, 
doing  fWformally  that  which  new  comers  at  the  Tbd&tre  Fran- 
gais  have  always  to  do  formally :  that  is,  seeking  through 
many  parts  a  confirmation  of  the  favourable  verdict  pronounced 
at  first  on  one.    People  do  not  go  to  the  Lyceum  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenery  and  appointments,  I  have  said  ;  but  let  me  add 
in  a  parenthesis,  before  discussing  Mr.  Irving  in  his  new  part, 
that  It  would  not  be  particularly  discreditable  to  them  did  they 
indeed  do  so — if  Mr.  Irving  were  out  of  the  way.    For  at  the 
Lyceum  these  things  are  better  managed  than  at  any  other 
London  playhouse.    They  are  not  thrust  into  prominence — ^a 
display  of  barbaric  splendour  and  lavishness — but  they  take 
their  proper  place,  always  cared  for  and  long  thought  about, 
and  they  make  a  harmonious  and  well-studied  background  to  a 
performance  which  always  endeavours  to  please  the  artistic 
mind  and  eye.    What  can  possibly  be  better  in  their  kind  than 
the  costumes  in  Richelieu  ? — those  harmonies  of  pale  grey  and 
pale  green  and  of  rich  browns.    The  colours  do  not  dazzle — 
they  satisfy,    A^ain  what  is  better  than  the  whole  setting  ot 
Richelieu's  workmg-chamber,  with  its  Renaissance   fireplace 
and  Renaissance  cabinets  1    And  these  things  are  not  forced 
upon  one's  attention  :  they  do  not  do  duty  for  good  acting. 
There  is  this  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  or  at  all  events  a 
serious  effort  to  attain  it. 

And  jret,  if  one  comes  to  analyse,  if  one  descends  to  detail — as 
all  serviceable  criticism  should,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  pro- 
nounced dogmatic — ^there  is  a  good  deal  to  which  one  must 
take  exception.  The  secondary  characters,  played  for  the  most 
part  with  spirit,  energy,  and  endeavour,  do  not  receive  from 
their  performers  that  minute  and  delicate  attention  which  as  a 
matter  of  course  such  characters  receive  at  the  Comddie  Fran- 
caise,  and  which  as  a  matter-  of  fact  they  have  received  hardly 
less  at  the  Gymnase,  thanks  to  the  art-feeling  which  M.  Mon- 
tigny  has  infused  into  the  company  there.  As  a  consequence, 
these  secondary  characters  are  played  best  in  their  strongest 
moments,  when  feeling  carries  all  before  it,  and  worst  in  the 
quiet  times  of  waiting  or  trifiing  talk — times  always  the  truest 
test  of  how  far  acting  is  artistic.  Mr.  John  Clayton,  who  did 
so  well  as  Joseph  Surface  at  the  Vauaeville,  could  not  make 
much  more,  but  mi^ht  possibly  make  a  little  more  out  of  the 

Eart  of  that  fat  fatnianty  Louis  Treize.  He  is  least  satis- 
ictory  in  the  first  of  his  scenes,  where  he  does  not  show  one  a 
trace  of  the  "  divinity  "  which  doth  somehow  "  hedge  a  king," 
even  if  he  be  a  stupid  one — it  hedged  all  our  later  Georges,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  it.  But  of  course  it  is  a  nice 
question  how  far  a  monarch  who  knows  painfully  that  all  his 
strength  is  outside  of  himself,  will  yet  conceal  the  knowledge, 
unconsciously  or  consciously — ^whether  ^W^  powerless,  he  will 
invariably  look  so.  No  one  with  Mr.  Clayton's  air  of  wodc 
acquiescence  and  weaker  protestation  could  keep  a  crown  for 
six  months  now*a-days.  But  even  those  who  are  at  issue  with 
the  actor  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  first  part  of  his  per- 
formance, will  admit  that  he  could  hardly  be  better  at  the  end. 
The  final  scene,  in  which,  having  disgraced  Ricbdieu,  Louis 
is  overwhelmed  by  tb^  receipt  of  despatcl^eQ  ^^  import  of 
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which  he  cannot  understand — by  an  access  of  business  he  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  deal  with— is  fiill  of  good  touches  ;  Mr, 
Clayton  showing  here  not  only  the  King's  weakness,  but  the 
vexatiousness  of  it,  and  expressing  in  the  "  Vh  reflect  upon  it** 
not  only  the  feeble  monarch's  recourse  to  delay,  but  likewise  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  delay.  The  representatives  of  De 
Mauprat  and  Baradas  are  best  in  their  noisiest  and  most 
earnest  moments ;  and  herein  they  differ  greatly  from  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman,  who  is  really  powerful  only  when  she  does  not 
in  the  least  suspect  it.  Her  part  —  Julie  de  Mortemar — is 
more  difficult  than  effective ;  and  though  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  would  surel}r  go  with  her,  she  has  not  many  profitable 
opportunities  of  calline  for  their  manifestation.  Miss  Bate- 
man's  defiance  is  more  disagreeable  than  vigorous.  In  exciting 
moments  the  movements  of  her  face  are  excessive ;  and  she 
has  lost  something — thou|^h  certainly  she  has  gained  more — by 
her  aptitude  for  learning  m  Mr.  Irving's  new  school  of  intense 
and  strenuous  acting.  With  her  natural  gifts  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary that  she  should  ever  fail  to  be  graceful.  Is  it  not  equally 
unnecessary  that  directly  she  becomes  excited,  her  accent-^ 
perfectly  pleasant  and  pure  beforehand — should  be  such  as  to 
jar  upon  an  English  ear  ?  There  are  actresses  whose  faults  no 
one  can  mend,  and  who  without  them  would  be 


«;/«; 


icily  regular,  splendidly  nuU." 

One  leaves  such  actresses  alone^  for  good  or  ill.  But  to  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman,  with  her  clear  intelligence  and  her  undoubted 
command  of  gentle  pathos  and  grace,  one  owes  it  not  only  to 
speak,  but  to  speak  plainly.  And  now  before  I  pass  to  Mr. 
Irving,  whose  work  all  London  notices,  let  me  record  a  word  of 
quite  unqualified  praise  of  a  young  and  comparatively  littte 
known  actor,  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway,  who  invests  the  part  of 
Fran9ois,  the  messenger  who  recovers  the  lost  despatch,  with 
every  quality  that  can  give  to  a  short  part  a  strong  interest  and 
absolute  reality. 

I  fear  it  is  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Henty  Irving  to  be  a  little 
spoilt  by  the  undiscriminatii^  applause  of  the  groundlings,  who 
are  far  better  judges  whether  a  passion  is  violent  than  whether 
it  is  natural  and  appropriate,     lie  shows  no  tendency  whatever 
to  allow  himself  to  be  spoilt  in  the  vulgar  way.    With  him 
nothing  is  slurred,  nothing  is  careless.    He  is  as  completely 
absorbed  in  his  part,  and  is  as  completely  devoted  to  it,  on  the 
hundredth  night  of  the  performance  as  upon  the  first.    And 
to  the  conception  and  representation  of  each  new  character  he 
brings  original  thought,  infinite  pains,  and  an  experience  en- 
rich^ by  keen  observation.    But  he  is  perhaps  inclined  to 
eitch  his  performance  in  too  high  a  key,  or  to  break  into  a  high 
ey  when  there  is  no  reason  for  it.     In  a  word,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration.     Here  and  there  the  strong  points 
which  might  make  him  remembered  by  good  judges  as  a  great 
actor  of  high  passion  are  ruined  simply  because  they  are  over- 
done.   Seemingly  he  is  pursued  by  an  insatiable  desire — fanned 
perhaps  into  a  fiame  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators.    I 
commend  to  him  a  stoiy  of  a  great  French  actor  of  an  eariier 
generation  than  ours,  who,  beinp  complimented  one  night  on 
the  vehemence  of  his  passion,  the  vigour  of  his  performance, 
said  quietly  and  regretfully,  "  No,  I  did  not  act  well  to-night. 
You  are  quite  in  error  about  it— I  was  no  longer  master  of 
^nyself,^*    And  either  Mr.  Irving  could  often  say  thfe  truth- 
fully of  his  own  performance  or  e\sQ — ^and  this  is  worse — he, 
being  master  of  himself,  has  deliberately  pitched  the  key  too 
high.     No  one  should  object  to  the  horror  of  The  Bells :  the 
circumstances  there  required  it.     No  one  has  anything  but 
praise  for  the  pathos  of   Charles  the  First  and  the  subtle 
rascality  of  the  Two  Roses,    But  in  Eugene  Aram,    Mr. 
Irving  aies  all  over  the  stage— a  cat  has  nine  lives,  and  Eugene 
Aram  nine  deaths — ^his  final  release  cannot  possibly  be  a  greater 
comfort  to  him  than  it  is  to  ourselves — and  in  Richelieu  the 
outbreaks  of  his  rage  is  excessive  :  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
studied  in  madhouse  cells  than  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen. 
But  fortunately  for  Mr.  Irving  and  for  the  playgoing  public,- 
there  are  two  circumstances  which  do  mark  him  out  as  a  unique 
and  illustrious  artist.      First  there  are  the  many  moments 
when  the  high  passion  does  not  go  wrong ;   and  secondly 
there  are  the  longer  and  of  course  more  numerous  periods 
when  vehemence  an4  excitement  being  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  room  for  the  uninterrupted  display  of  sagacious 
judgment  and  serious  and  thoughtful  art.    Of  the  really  fine 


displays  of  passion  and  unbridled  eagerness,  the  best  in 
Richelieu  are  those  called  forth  by  the  misadventure  of  the 
despatch.  The  master's  excitea  appeal  to  Francois,  the 
meseenger— an  appeal  that  is  half  a  threat  and  half  a  wiser 
and  more  genial  encouragement-— is  worth  an  effort  to  witness. 
The  touches  of  quiet  art  elsewhere  are  very  numerous  and 
very  admirable.  The  suppressed  coueh  of  a  worn-out  old 
man,  the  physical  feebleness,  the  ment^  activity  and  energy 
which  exact  from  this  weak  body  the  utmost  jot  of  its  service, 
the  unwilling  recognition  of  a  creeping  decay,  the  sigh  for  an 
hour  of  youth — all  these  are  represented  with  a  power  of  sug- 
gestion which  creates  as  well  as  interprets.  A  hundred 
touches  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  this  Richelieu,  and  I  ask 
the  spectator  to  notice  particularly  one  subtle  moment  of 

festure  and  expression,  when  the  Cardinal,  having  forgiven 
^e  Mauprat  and  granted  him  the  hand  of  Julie,  cannot  listen 
to  his  thanks.  That  moment  is  of  exquisite  truth,  for  it  re- 
veals the  semi-cjpucal  good-nature  of  an  old  man  high  in 
power,  for  whom  the  raptures  of  the  young  are  dead  or  trifling 
things — the  semi-cynical  good-nature  of  one  to  whom  a  stray 
act  of  forgiveness  seems  as  slight  and  whimsical  an  incident  as 
the  flinging  of  a  chance  bone  to  a  hungry  dog.  There  is  no 
touch  of  human  sympathv — ^but  a  moment  of  wanton  ^ood- 
humour — and  then  the  all-important  work  for  France  is  re- 
sumed and  found  absorbing.  Personal  pleasure,  personal 
good-win ! — ^there  is  no  room  for  these  m  Richelieu's  life, 
when  he  is  busied  with  a  thousand  afiEiairs.  It  is  by  touches  of 
character  like  this  that  an  actor  earns  that  title  to  greatness 
which,  with  all  his  failings,  cannot,  I  think,  be  justly  denied 
to  Mr.  Irving.  Frederick  wsdmore. 


NOTES  ON  ART. 

A  volume  of  fine  etchings  lately  published  in  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  a  *' Study"  of  the  artist  by  Alfred  Sensier,  has 
revealed  an  almost  unknown  master  to  the  general  public. 
This  master  is  Georges  Michel,  a  French  painter  but  little 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime,  but  on  whom  connoisseurs  now 
bestow  the  title  of  "  the  French  Ruysdael."  Georges  Michel 
died  about  thirty  years  ago,  after  having  executed  a  vast  amount 
of  work.  *'  It  is  by  thousands,"  says  his  exponent,  ^*  that  his 
harsh  landscapes,  his  angry  skies,  his  twisted  trees,  and  his 
extensive  plains  may  be  reckoned."  Nothing  it  appears  was 
too  mean  for  this  lover  of  nature  to  reproduce.  Not  only,  like 
Reynolds,  could  he  find  light  and  shade  in  a  cocked  hat,  but,he 
even  studied  its  effects  in  sewage  outfalls.  He  loved  his  Paris 
and  his  Montmartre  so  much,  says  his  widow,  ''qu*il  allait 
jusqu'k  peindre  les  d^potoirs  de  Pantin."  Once  when  return- 
ingnrom this  odorous  employment.  '*  Tiens,"  he  remarked, "  c'cst 
comme  un  torrent  de  Suisse,  et  c  est  m^me  d'un  bien  plus  beau 
ton,  c'est  dor^  comme  un  Cuyp." 

Such  a  realist  as  this,  unrepelled  by  the  most  unfavourable 
aspects  of  nature,  choosing  indeed  to  paint  her  in  her  gloomiest 
and  most  discordant  moods,  would  doubtless  find  thousands  of 
subjects  for  his  art.  He  seems  indeed  to  think  it  no  part  of  his 
work  as  an  artist  to  select  and  idealize,  but  sets  nimsclf  to 
paint  things 

"  Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  comes  of  it. 
God's  woiKs — paint  any  one,  and  count  it  crime 
To  let  a  truth  slip." 

M.  Alfred  Sensier  has  done  good  service  to  art  by  reviving 
the  remembrance  of  this  hitherto  neglected  artist,  but  whether 
the  praise  of  connoisseurs  and  the  demand  this  praise  has  at 
last  created  for  his  work  will  be  lasting  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
is  possible  that  Georges  Michel  is  now  as  much  overrated  as 
he  was  underrated  in  his  lifetime. 

A  third  edition  of  William  Hbgarth*s  Zeichnungen^  with 
critical  explanations  by  G.  C.  Lichtenberg  and  a  biography  by 
Dr.  Franz  Rottenkanu),  has  just  been  published  in  Germany. 
German  critics  have  always  shown  a  high  and  fine  appreciation 
of  our  great  national  artist,  whose  pictures,  as  the  prospectus  to 
the  above  work  tnily  remarks,  belong  not  only  to  the  *'  history 
of  art,  but  also  to  the  history  of  culture." 

We  learn  that  a  German  translation  by  Professor  Springer 
of  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Early  Flemish  Painters 
will  appear  next  spring.    Mr.  Murray  is  about  to  issue  Mr. 
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Crowe's  edition,  in  great  P^ut  re-written,  of  Waagen's  KugUt^s 
Handbook  to  Art* 


M.  Emile  Chatrousse,  a  distinguished  sculptor,  writes  to  the 
Chronique  to  complain  of  an  amusing  piece  of  prudery  on  the 
part  of  a  French  abb^. 

M.  Chatrousse  had  contributed  to  a  horticultural  fi^te  at 
Pontoise  a  statuette  of  a  child  three  years  old  holding  up  some 
grapes  in  its  little  shirt.  This  statuette,  which  was  called  ''  La 
petite  Vendangeuse,*'  attracted  much  admiration  on  the  first 
day  of  the  show,  but  on  the  second  it  was  found  to  be  missing, 
and  no  one  could  tell  where  it  had  gone.  The  matter  was  at 
last  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  some  days  iafter  dis- 
covered it  under  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Only  then  did  M.  Tabbd, 
the  curd-doyen  of  Pontoise,  come  forward  and  state  in  the  local 

gaper  that  he  ''  alone,  in  the  night,  and  without  accomplice, 
ad  torn  down  the  indecent  figure  from  its  pedestal  and  had 
thus  spared  the  town  six  days  of  scandal.'*  The  indignant 
artist  speaks  of  his  work  as  '*  une  inspiration  de  p^re  de  famille." 
No  doubt  it  was  this  source  of  "  inspiration ''  that  drew  down 
upon  the  pretty  little  statue  the  wrath  of  the  virtuous  and  celi- 
bate iconoclast.  He  had  unfortunately  no  nursery  reminiscences 
to  soften  his  heart  towards  the  ''indecency"  of  undressed 
baby.  Truly  this  "  vengeur  de  la  ddcence  publique,"  as  he 
calls  himself,  may  rank  with  the  inquisitors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Spain,  who  considered  it  immoral  to  represent  the 
Infant  Saviour  unclothed,  and  warned  artists  against  painting 
even  the  naked  feet  of  the  Virgin. 

The  honours  of  M.  Alma  Taddma  accumulate.  This  able 
painter  has  just  received  the  Croix  de  la  Legion  d^Honneur  for 
his  picture  of  the  "  Vintage,*'  exhibited  along  with  the  "  Mummy*' 
in  the  last  Salon.  This  distinction  is  the  more  g^tifying  because 
of  the  law  passed  last  year  limiting  the  number  of  Crosses  allowed 
in  one  season  to  foreign  artists,  to  a  single  one.  Last  January 
the  Queen  distinguished  Alma-Taddma  by  granting  him  at  once 
Letters  of  Denization,  although  the  legal  term  of  five  years* 
residence  had  not  been  accomplished. 

Besides  M.  Alma  Taddma,  MM.  Robert-Fleury,  de  Neuville, 
Heuner,  and  Detaille,  painters,  and  MM.  Schoenewerk  and 
HioUe,  sculptors,  have  been  named  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 


The  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker,  has  undertaken 
to  provide  an  Art  Museum  in  that  town  at  his  own  expense. 
The  designs  for  the  new  building  are  being  prepared  by  Cor- 
nelius Sherlock  and  Henry  H.  Vale,  architects  in  Liverpool, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds. 


The  Zeitschrift  fur  hildende  Kunst  contains  two  etchings 
this  month  from  pictures  of  Rembrandt's  early  time,  before  he 
became  the  great  '*  King  of  Shadows."  One  of  these,  **  St.  Paul 
in  Prison,"  is  the  first  dated  picture  that  we  have  by  him.  It 
was  painted  in  1627,  and  is  at  present  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Stuttgart.  The  other,  a  "  Repose  in  Egypt,"  etched  by  Ldopold 
Flameng,  is  more  like  what  we  know  of  Rembrandt's  style  ; 
still,  if  the  etcher  has  represented  it  faithfully,  the  painting 
must  lack  the  power  of  the  master's  later  time.  Rembrandt's 
first  wife,  Saskia,  evidently  inspired  the  painter  with  his  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  for  we  have  here  the  same  pleasant  face 
as  in  the  well-known  portrait  of  that  lady  seated  on  her  hus- 
band's knee.  A  short  article  by  Dr.  Woltman  accompanies 
and  elucidates  the  two  etchings. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  well-known  bronze 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.  commonly  called  ''  Le  petit  corporal," 
which  our  readers  will  remember  as  formerly  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  Colonne  Vend6me,  but  which  within  the  last  few  years 
has  been  removed  and  placed  at  the  rond-potntde  Courhevote^ 
has  caused  much  speculation  and  talk  in  Paris.  It  was  asserted 
in  some  of  the  journals  that  the  Communists  had  thrown  it  into 
the  Seine,  where  it  still  remained  ;  others  reported  that  it  had 
been  fished  out  of  the  water  and  had  not  suffered  the  least 
damage ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Courbevoie  assured  inquirers 
that  the  statue  had  been  decapitated  by  the  Communists,  but  that 
its  head  had  been  piously  preserved  by  the  Mayor  as  a  relic. 


None  of  these  statements  however  seem  to  be  corrett,  at  least 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation  is  now  offered  of  the  mystery. 
The  Moniteur  des  Arts  informs  us  that  the  statue  was,  it  is 
true,  thrown  into  the  Seine  in  the  night  of  the  20th  September, 
1 87 1,  not  by  the  Communists,  but  by  order  of  M.  Cresson,  prdfet 
of  police,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  When  the  dis- 
turbances in  Paris  were  over  it  was  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
removed  to  the  ddp6t  for  the  government  marbles  in  the  rue 
de  rUniversitd,  where  it  still  remains,  in  company  with  the 
statue  of  Louis  X  VI .  and  those  of  many  other  dethroned  rulers 
who  lie  there  waiting  for  the  restoration  of  their  dynasties,  when 
they  hope  once  more  to  be  hoisted  to  their  pedestals.  "  Le 
petit  Corporal "  has  unfortunately  had  its  head  broken  off  in  its 
vicissitudes,  but  in  such  manner  that  it  can  easily  be  restored. 
This  statue,  which  is  dear  to  all  Frenchmen,  was  the  work  of 
M.  Seurre,  and  has  great  artistic  merit.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  it  will  again  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  restored  Colonne 
Venddme,  the  figure  of  the  first  Emperor  in  Roman  costume, 
which  has  more  recently  stood  there,  having  been  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  last  number  of  the  Archaeological  your fial  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  ''  The  Architecture  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury," by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  which  he  maintains  his  previously 
expressed  conviction  that  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  in  England  were  with  few  exceptions  built  of  wood,  and 
that  it  was  only  in  the  eleventh  century  that  stone  came  fairly 
into  use  for  building  purposes.  "  For  many  years  past,"  he 
writes,  ''  I  have  been  hunting  for  buildings  of  the  tenth  century 
with  very  little  success.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  some 
stone  buildings  were  erected  at  that  time,  but  there  is  very  little 
construction  of  that  period  remaining  in  any  of  them." 

*'Les  Adieux,"  by  M.  C.  Tissot.  This  picture  of  lovers 
parting,  which  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  has  been 
admirably  engraved  by  Bellin.  The  print  is  on  a  considerable 
scale,  so  as  really  to  carry  out  the  full  impression  of  the  painter, 
and  has  besides  a  certain  charm  in  the  execution  of  the  engrav- 
ing which  deserves  particular  mention.  For  some  time  on  the 
continent  elaborate  etching  for  small  subjects  has  taken  the 
place  to  some  extent  of  engraving  proper,  that  is  to  say  of 
work  by  n^eans  of  the  burin.  With  us  this  has  been  the  case 
in  large  subjects  with  the  addition  of  mezzotint,  but  the  small 
etchings  we  speak  of  have  been  toned  by  a  process  of  another 
kind,  recognisable  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  on  this 

Erint  by  Bellin  after  Tissot,  published  by  Messrs.  Pilgeram  and 
.effevre.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  "  The  Adieus,"  the  time 
is  at  the  end  of  last  century,  the  lover  we  may  suppose  a 
Girondist  going  to  his  fate  in  Paris,  and  the  girl  he  parts  with, 
she  within  and  he  without  the  gate  of  her  father's  domain,  has 
no  power  to  keep  him.  It  is  a  little  episode  in  a  great  drama 
singularly  well  told. 

The  sixteenth  part  of  the  Allgemeines  Kunstler-lexikon 
has  just  reached  us.  This  wonderful  republication,  which  is  in 
fact  a  new  work,  is  edited  by  Dr.  T.  Meyer,  and  was  commenced 
in  1870.  The  present  part  only  comes  down  to  ''Auden — 
Aerd" ;  nearly  three  years  for  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  ! 
It  win  doubtless  be  useful  to  our  children  or  grandchildren. 


New  Publications. 

Barbt,  E.    De  r  Amadis  de  Gaule  et  de  son  influence  sur  les  moeurs 

et  la  litt^ratore  au  xvi«  et  au  xvii«  si^de,  avec  nne  notice  biblio- 

graphique.    Paris :  Firmln  Didot. 
Benedix,   R.     Die  Shakespearomanie.      Zur  Abwebr.      Stuttg^: 

CotU. 
Bernoulli,  J.  J.    Aphrodite.    Ein  Baustein  zur  griechischen  Knnst- 

mythologie.    Leipzig:  Engelmann. 
Black,  W.    A  Princess  of  Thulc.    Macmillan. 
Cahier,  C.    Nouveaux  Melanges  d'arch^logie,  d*histoii«  et  de  litte- 

rature  sur  le  moyen  dge.    Paris :  Finnin  Didot. 
Dbderich,  H.     Uhland  als  episch-lyrischer  Dichter  besondeis  im 

Veigleich  za  Schiller.     Paderbom :  Schoningh. 
FoERSTER,   R.     Der  Raub  und  die  RUckkehr  der  Persephone,   in 

mjrthologischer,  literatur-  und  kunstgeschichtlicher  Hinsicht  onter- 
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Theology. 

A  History  of  the  Catholic  ChurcSh  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  death 
of  Saint  John  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  By  Thomas 
Wimberley  Mossman,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Torrington,  Lincolnshire. 
London  :  Longmans. 

This  work  is  scarcely  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  essays,  soraetimes  discursive 
enough,  but  always  animated  and  interesting,  on  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  post- Apostolic  Church.  Hence  there 
is  a  want  of  proportion  between  the  parts,  which  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  most  hasty  reader,  and  while  the  legend  of  a 
saint  is  detailed  in  many  pages,  the  authenticity  of  a  gospel 
is  settled  in  a  few  lines.  Mr.  Mossman  does  not,  perhaps, 
pretend  to  write  with  the  impassive  calm  of  the  purely 
philosophical  historian.  He  is  an  intense  believer  in 
Christianity,  of  which  he  regards  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ  as  the  essence,  but  within  that  limit,  and  indeed,  it  is 
fair  to  add,  some  way  beyond  it,  he  is  broad-minded  and 
charitable ;  while  his  tenderness  to  the  so-called  heretics, 
whose  views  in  reality  sometimes  represented  the  teachings  of 
the  founders  of  Christianity  more  accurately  than  those  of 
the  majority  who  claimed  to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  con- 
trasts favourably  with  the  spirit  in  which  ecclesiastical  history 
has  too  often  been  written.  Of  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  his  knowledge  is  extensive  and  minute,  and  as  he  has 
evidently  studied  them  with  care,  and  endeavoured  to  arrive 
at  their  meaning  without  regard  to  pre-conceiyed  ideas,  his 
conclusions  are  always  deserving  of  consideration.  If  he  is 
equally  well  read  in  the  critical  literature  of  Germany,  it  is 
not  evident  from  these  pages. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  work  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  two  greatest  heresies  of  the  early  Church,  that  of  the 
Ebionites  and  Montanism.  Mr.  Mossman  avows  his  con- 
viction that  there  are  only  two  sects  at  present  existing  which 
the  primitive  Church  would  not  have  received  into  her  bosom, 
namely  the  Unitarians  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  is 
with  much  hesitation  that  -he  excludes  even  these.  In  fact, 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  Ebionites,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  persons 
living  at  Jerusalem  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Apostles 
who  had  no  belief  in  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour,  and  this 
accordingly  suggests  the  question  "  whether,  or  not,  a  pro- 


fession of  belief  in  the  true  and  eternal  Divinity  of  Christ  wa,s 
necessary  for  admission  into  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem?" And  here  is  his  answer  to  his  own  question;  "  Not 
only  was  this  belief  apparently  not  required,  as  of  necessity  : 
but  if  we  will  throw  off  all  prejudgments  and  prepossessions, 
and  read  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  especially  St  Peter's  speeches,  as  we  would  any  other 
writings,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion."  The  expla- 
nation is,  of  course,  that  which  has  been  usually,  perhaps  in- 
variably, given  by  those  orthodox  writers  who  have  admitted 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  were  intentionally  kept  in  the  background  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  But  whether 
this  explanation  is  satisfactory,  or  whether  the  Ebionites  did 
not  in  fact  preserve  the  whole  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  more  faithfully  than  the  Catholic  Church,  is  a  ques- 
tion the  answer  to  which  must  depend,  for  the  critic  at  least, 
on  the  view  taken  of  the  authenticity  of  the  gospels,  and 
especially  of  the  gospel  of  John.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Mossman's  conclusion  can  be 
evaded.  The  Ebionites  had  clearly  standing  groimd  within 
the  Catholic  Church  according  to  its  original  constitution. 
But  when,  not  contented  with  toleration,  they  insisted  on 
formulating  their  dogmas,  and  making  them  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  it  then,  according  to  our  author,  became  inevitable 
that  they  should  be  excluded  as  heretics. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing phenomena  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
was  that  great  outburst  of  fanaticism  which  occurred  in 
Phrygia,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  swept 
through  the  Church  from  East  to  West,  canying  away  with 
it  numbers  of  the  most  earnest  minds,  among  the  rest  the 
learned  and  eloquent  TertuUian,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
extorting  a  recognition  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  which  to 
all  appearance  revived  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise  of  the  advent 
of  the  Paraclete.  "Montanism,"  says  Mr.  Mossman, 
"  seems  to  have  been  at  its  outset,  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  the  true  position  of  woman  in  the  Church 
of  the  Lord^  Jesus  Christ"  Such  a  statement  is  one-sided, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  question  rose  into 
great  prominence  in  connection  with  Montanism.  Great 
emotional  movements,  whether  they  are  traceable  to  natural 
or  supernatural  sources,  know  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  the 
Montanists,in  vindicating  the  right  of  women  to  the  possession 
of  the  Spirit  and  to  prophesy,  were  more  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  than  the  Catholics  who 
denounced  them ;  but  obviously  Montanism  itself  created 
the  problem  which  it  tried  to  solve.  St  Paul  had  made 
special  provision  for  women  prophesying,  insisting  only  that 
they  should  do  so  with  their  heads  covered ;  but,  unless 
I  Cor.  XIV.  34,  35  be  an  interpolation,  as  Mr.  Mossman 
suggests,  he  had  at  the  same  time  forbidden  them  to  speak 
in  the  Church  under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  there- 
fore the  spirit  of  prophecy  died  away,  women  naturally  ceased 
to  be  prominent  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  public  services 
of  the  Church.  When  the  Montanist  enthusiasm  broke  out 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  confined  to  one  sex.  The 
beautiful  legend  of  St  ThekJa,  which  is  given  here  in  full, 
has  a  very  interesting  connection  with  this  subject  Mr. 
Mossman  takes  the  indulgent  view  that  it  was  written  in 
perfect  good  faith  by  one  who  believed  it  to  be  true,  but  who 
was  at  the  same  time  fully  conscious  that  it  favoured  Mon- 
tanism ;  and  he  even  contends  that  it  may  have  some  amount 
of  fact  at  its  foundation.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is 
not  impossible;  but  when  we  think  of  the  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions^ the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  other  such  works,  and 
remember  that  about  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
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of  Paul  before  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla  were  written,  we 
cannot  feel  tempted  to  adopt  the  supposition. 

Another  very  important  question  raised  by  Montanism 
was  that  of  marriage  and  divorce.     In  forbidding  more  than 
one  marriage,  and  refusing  all  opportunity  of  repentance  to 
adulterers,  these  heretics  only  represented  a  tendency  which 
had  existed  from  the  very  beginning,  and  were  able  to  allege 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  in    support   of  their  views. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  states  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
for  those  who  have  once  lapsed  repentance  is  impossible, 
while  Paul,  besides  disparaging  marriage,  forbids*  that  bishops 
at  least  should  marry  again ;  and  a  sect  influenced  by  a 
powerful  enthusiasm  like  the  Montanists  would   naturally 
adopt  the  most  stringent  practice.     The  continuance  of  this 
tendency  until  it  became  organised  in  the  Phrygian  heresy  is 
evident  from  the  Pastor  of  Hernias,  which;  representing  the 
more  generous  Catholic  view,  allows  one  repentance  to  those 
who  have  committed  sins  of  the  flesh.     The  -teaching  of  the 
Pastor  on  this  point  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of  serious 
difference  of  opinion.     Some  of  the  German  critics  have  re- 
garded the  work  as  adverse  to  the  second  repentance  and 
maintained  that  Tertullian  had  fallen  into  a  misunderstand- 
ing when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Pastor  of  adulterers,"  inasmuch  as 
the  repentance  was  allowed  only  dum  aedificatur  ttirris^  until 
the  completion  of  the  Church.     This  is  quite  true,  but  the 
answer  surely  is  that  the  completion  of  the  Church  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  end  of  the  worid,  so  that  in  fact  repent- 
ance was  allowed  while  the  world  endured.     Such  ^  expla- 
nation would  certainly  have  failed  to  satisfy  Tertullian,  who 
was  violently  opposed  to  all  compromise  with  sinners.     Be- 
sides, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  dispute  upon 
the  main  point,  for  Hermas  expressly  says,  in  reference  to 
this  particular  question  of  adultery,  in  which  he  includes 
idolatry,  that  "  there  is  one  repentance  to  the  servants  of 
God.*'    There  are  indeed  some  passages  which  scarcely  har- 
monise with  this  statement,  but  on  the  whole  the  writing 
seems  to  be  that  of  one  cautiously  urging  a  view  which  he 
knows  will  rouse  strong  opposition.     It  was  the  view,  how- 
ever, which  finally  prevailed,  though  the  Montanists  made 
a  hard  struggle,  and  might  possibly  have  maintained  their 
existence  if  they  had  been  satisfied  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Church,  instead  of  attempting  to  be  the  whole.     Mr.  Moss- 
man's  general  judgment  on  these  so-called  heretics  is  wise 
and  liberal.     "The  great  error,*'  he  says,  " into  which  the 
Montanists  fell,  if  they  did  fall  into  it — for  the  evidence  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  absolutely  conclusive — was  that  they 
attempted  to  enforce  their  code  of  discipline,  and  then: 
counsels  of  perfection  as  rules  binding  upon  the  whole 
Chiurch,  upon  the  strong  and  the  weak  alike.    What  they 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  have  formed  themselves  into  an 
Order,  or  a  Community  of  Christians,  with  their  own  peculiar 
customs  and  ordinances.  They  should  have  been  ^  Ecclesia 
or  Church  within  the  Church.     And  this  perhaps  was  what 
they  wished  to  do,  if  Uiey  had  been  permitted  by  the  eccle- 
siastical party  :  but  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  the 
chance,  any  more  than  the  Methodists  were  allowed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  recognized  community  within  the  Anglican 
Church  "  (pp.  437-438). 

There  is  one  other  point  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
regarded  as  the  special  subject  of  this  work,  and  which 
therefore  must  not  be  altogether  omitted,  ^*  the  original  or- 
ganisation of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  growth  of 
Episcopacy."  On  this  question  I  need  not  say  much.  The 
evidence  for  the  equality  or  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  the  early  Church,  is  so  dear,  the  traces  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  episcopacy  are  so  plainly  impressed  on  the  history 
of  the  first  centuries,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
unbiassed  inquirer  should  conclude  the  original  constitution 


of  the  Church  to  have  been  episcopalian  in  the  Roman  or 
Anglican  sense  of  the  word.  Whoever  thinks  the  contrary 
may  be  recommended  to  study  this  work.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Mossman's  judgment  may  be  considered  peculiarly  valuable; 
for  not  only  is  he  himself  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
but  he  confesses  to  having  at  one  time  "  nearly  always  found 
Anglicanism  in  the  Fathers,"  and  it  is  only  since  reading  them 
"without  looking  for  anything  at  all "  that  he  has  "discovered 
comparatively  little  of  it,  but  a  very  great  deal  of  what  is  not 
Anglicanism.''  His  pa^es  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
original  parity  or  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  But  Mr. 
Mossman  goes  far  beyond  this.  He  maintains  as  strongly 
as  any  Nonconformist  could  do  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  says,  "Sooner  or  later,  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  just  as  universally  acknowledged,  as  the  wicked- 
ness of  persecution  on  account  of  religion  is  now,  that  the 
favouring,  or  upholding,  or  establishing,  or  patronizing  any 
one  particular  religious  body  by  the  State  is  inconsistent  with 
a  perfect  belief  in  the  rights  of  conscience  "  (p.  162). 

A  few  general  remarks  may  now  conclude  this  notice.    Mr. 
Mossman  occasionally  puts  more  implicit  confidence  in  the 
statements  of  ecclesiastical  writers  than  perhaps  a  just  criti- 
cism would  warrant.     Thus  he  speaks  of  "  the  indisputable 
fact  that  Clement  was  consecrated  bishop  by  St  Peter.'* 
Now  it  is  indeed  an  indisputable  fact  that  Tertullian  says  so, 
but  whether  Tertullian  based  his  assertion  on  any  adequate 
knowledge  is  fairly  open  to  doubt.    The  presbyterian  theoiy 
reconciles  the  otherwise  conflicting  statements  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  but  because  two  statements  can  be  reconciled  it 
does  not  follow  that  both  are  true,  and  in  this  case  the  pro- 
bability seems  to  be  that  Linus  was  fixed  on  by  tradition  as 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome  simply  on  account  of  his  being  men- 
tioned by  Paul  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.     Again, 
Mr.  Mossman,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Thekla,  is  too 
much  inclined  to  look  for  facts  where  it  is  tolerably  plain 
that  we  have  nothing  but  fiction.    While  admitting  that  the 
Clementine  Recognitions  read  like  a  romance  he  nevertheless 
contends  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  "incredible  or  even 
violently  improbable."    He  seems  to  be  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  Christian  antiquity  when  he  calls  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nature  in  Clement's  Epistle  "  a  magnificent  burst  of 
the  highest  order  of  eloquence  "  (p.  42).    It  is  a  fine  passage, 
but  there  are  many  finer  in  the  heathen  writers,  for  example 
the  noble  aigument  for  the  existence  of  God  in  Cicero's  £>e 
natura  deorum.     It  is  certainly  somewhat  venturesome  to 
call  Simon  Magus  "a  great,  original,  creative  genius"  (p.  1 26). 
Mr.  Mossman  does  not  notice  the  view  which   identifies 
him  with  the  Apostle  Paul.    Mr.  Mossman's  views  of  inspira- 
tion are  moderate  and  rational,  but  in  referring  to  the  gift  of 
tongues  he  will  probably  be  thought  to  have  gone  either  too 
far  or  not  far  enough.     He  holds  that  "the  apostles  were  mi- 
raculously assisted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  in  divers 
languages,"but  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  believe  "that 
the  gift  of  tongues  ever  enabled  them  to  speak  and  write 
in  Ciceronian  Latin  or  Platonic  Greek"  (p.  74) ;  to  which  it 
might  be  replied  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  them  to  speak 
Latin  at  all  He  must  surely  have  enabled  them  to  speak  it 
correctly.   Mr.  Mossman  is  far  too  fair  a  writer  to  hide  or  mis- 
represent any  fact,  whether  it  makes  for  him  or  against  him ; 
but  his  statements  are  sometimes  a  little  misleading.   Thus  he 
tells  us  that  Marcion ' '  did  not  deny  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  were  really  written  by  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bore,  but  he  impugned  and  rejected  the 
authorityof  three  of  them  for  other  reasons  which  he  assigned" 
(p.  128/.  Now,  what  we  know  about  Marcion  is  that  he  made 
use  of  a  gospel  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mutilated 
version  of  St  Luke,  but  which  many  modem  critics  have  re- 
garded; on  very  strong  grounds  of  internal  evidence^  as  an 
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earlier  and  more  authentic  form  of  our  third  gospel.  That 
Marcion  knew  and  rejected  the  other  three  gospels,  in  their 
present  forni  and  under  the  names  which  they  now  bear,  is 
an  inference  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Mossman  considers  quite 
warrantable  from  the  somewhat  general  statements  of  Ter- 
tuliian ;  but  Tertullian  says  expressly  that  Marcion  did  not 
affix  any  name  to  his  gospel. 

I  should  mention  perhaps  that  this  work  is  put  forth  as  an 
Eirenicon,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  share  in  its  author's  hopes 
that  it  will  succeed  in  healing  the  divisions  of  eighteen 
centuries.  If  indeed  all  men  would  become  as  charitable  as 
Mr.  Mossman,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  in  the  Incarnation, 
the  thing  would  be  done ;  but  so  it  would  if  all  men  would 
admit  the  infallibility  of  Pius  IX.  The  former  consummation 
would  certainly  be  preferable  to  the  latter,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  either  is  likely  to  be  speedily  attained. 

Robert  B.  Drummond. 


The  Ck>mmentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah:  edited  from  MSS.,  and 
translated,  with  notes,  introductions,  and  indexes.  Vol.  I.,  transla- 
tion of  the  Commentary;  Vol.  II.,  the  Anglican  version  of  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  amended  according  to  the  Commentary  of 

Ibn  Ezra,  by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D.    Trubner  &  Co. 
» 

The  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature  have  done  well  to  give 
prominence  to  a  work  on  such  a  subject  by  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  original  of  Rabbinic  commentators.  Rabbi 
Abraham  ben  Ezra — briefly  in  Arabic  Ibn  Ezra — of  Toledo 
(a,d.  1092-1167).  The  large  class  to  whom  the  term 
Rabbinic  suggests  a  futile  display  of  misapplied  subtlety  will 
see  occasion  to  revise  their  judgment  after  some  study  of 
the  work  now  presented  to  them  in  a  comparatively  popular 
ioxxxx^  While  showing  but  slight  traces  of  medievalism,  it 
suggests,  as  is  known  to  readers  of  Cheyne's  Isaiah,  tiie 
supposed  modern  theory  of  the  composite  authorship  of  the 
book;  and  seems,  moreover,  to  imply  a  doubt  as  to  the 
chronology  of  the  "  Creation,"  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
that  bara  in  Gen.  i.  i  does  not  mean,  to  bring  into  existence 
from  nonentity.  The  style  of  the  original  is  marked  by  a 
terseness  and  epigrammaticism  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  do  justice  in  a  rendering ;  but  the  editor,  though 
ignoring  the  word-play  in  such  passages  as  i.  24,  quotes 
a  characteristic  example  from  another  work,  where  it  is 
said  of  R.  Jonah,  who  held  that  there  was  only  one 
star  named  k'sil-^d^.  word  also  meaning  fool — that  "  if  there 
is  only  one  k'sil  in  the  heavens,  there  are  many  on  earth, 
and  he  is  one  of  them"  (p.  67). 

In  the  Introduction  is  an  account  of  the  author's  life  and 
works.  What  is  said  about  the  ways  of  writing  his  name  is 
meagre  and  inconclusive.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
|3H  is  simply  the  Arabic  Ibn^  but  it  should  have  been 
mentioned,  if  only  for  refutation,  that  some  take  it  as  an 
abbreviation  for  >4[braham]^w.  Even  the  abbreviation  /ajn, 
for  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  is  unnoticed.  The  editor 
writes  Ibn  Ezra  in  cases  where  any  form  eoccept  Ibn  is 
admissible,  and  does  not  shrink  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  in  Rabbi  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  (p.  xviii.),  where  Ibn 
is  perversely  written  for  ben.  In  what  follows  I  adopt 
Dr.  F.'s  abbreviation,  I.  E. 

I.  E.  has  placed  on  record,  in  some  verses,  that  he  did 
not  prosper  in  business  :  "  Were  I  a  shroud-seller  men 
would  not  die  all  my  days  .  .  .  were  candles  my  merchan- 
dize the  sun  would  not  set  till  my  death ";  and  yet  surely 
he  must  have  been  a  practical  man,  for  "  It  is  said  that 
once  when  he  was  on  board  a  vessel  with  some  of  his 
pupils,  a  raging  storm  compelled  the  captain  to  throw  every 
ninth  man  of  the  passengers  overboard ;  by  means  of  an 
algebraical  formula^  which  his  mathematical  knowledge  had 


discovered,  he  placed  himself  and  his  party  in  such  a 
position  that  the  fatal  number  never  reached  one  of  them  ; 
but  neither  the  plan  of  the  captain,  nor  the  counterplot  of 
Ibn  Ezra  is  sufficiently  known !"  He  was  an  observant 
traveller  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  visiting  amongst  other 
places  England,  where  he  was  well  received.  For  some 
account  of  his  works  generally  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  Introduction.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  might  be 
fairly  said  of  any  of  them,  that  "  their  text  is  exceedingly 
mutilated'  and  corrupt,"  but  as  regards  the  commentary  on 
Isaiah,  if  all  the  proposed  emendations  are  to  be  adopted, 
the  Society's  text  will  h^  facile princeps  in  inaccuracy.  The 
want  of  precision  in  rendering,  which  creates  a  difficulty  in 
such  passages  as  xvii.  14  :  "In  the  evening  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  were  afraid  of  him,"  and  lo  !  "  before  the  morning 
he  is  not " ;  and  which  would  commit  I.  E.  to  the  prepos- 
terous statement  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  called  **  great 
luminaries  because  they  are  the  cause  of  rain,  but  of  course 
only  at  the  will  of  the  Almighty  "  (xviii.  4) ;  makes  it  appear 
sometimes  to  the  reader  of  the  translation,  that  a  trenchant 
emendation  is  required ;  but  too  many  of  the  **  emenda- 
tions" of  any  magnitude  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be 
inaccurate.  I  proceed  to  examine  a  few  places  more  or 
less  in  detail,  beginning  with  v.  9  ;  (xxii.  14)  : — 

**  To  mine  ears,  the  ears  of  the  Lord,  has  come  the  report  of  the 
injustice  which  you  have  committed  ;  comp.  Your  prophet^  the  prophet 
of  the  Z^/rf(Numb.  xii.  6)."  "TheJ-m  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  this 
remark,  as  well  as  in  that  on  xxii.  14,  is  a  mutilation  of  Szne,  the  ears  of; 
the  comparison  with  the  instance  quoted,  and  I.  £.  on  Numb.  xii.  6, 
leaves  no  doubt  about  it." 

But  Dr.  F.,  from  his  too  great  addiction  to  "free  transla- 
tion," has  given  a  rendering  of  what  I.  E.  for  consistency's 
sake  ought  to  have  quoted.  The  following  is  more  like  the 
actual  text :  "  In  mine  ears,  /  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  is  this 
violence  that  thou  hast  wrought.  Comp.  [/]  the  Lord  will 
make  myself  known  unto  them  in  a  vision  "/  where  the  sense 
is  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  construction  of  ''ni  is  as  in 
Dan.  viii.  i.  The  question,  then,  is  not  simply  whether 
oztii  is  to  be  written  for  "«!  in  two  passages,  but  whether  in 
the  same  two  passages  we  are  also  to  substitute  n^bhi'^ketn 
for  bamtnar'ah  elav  ethvaddcC.  I.  E.'s  comment  on  Numb, 
xii.  6  is,  indeed,  in  favour  of  the  change ;  but  he  sometimes 
varies  his  renderings,  as  Dr.  F.  admits  (p.  127). 

On  p.  44  of  Vol.  II.  we  are  startled  by  the  rendering : 
"  Thy  voice  shall  be,  as  of  a  potter y  out  of  the  ground,"  etc. 
(xxuc  4).  The  comment  on  the  passage  is  rendered  :  "  As 
a  potter.  Comp.  as  bottles.  The  potter,  because  of  his 
vocation,  speaks  from  below" ;  and  to  remove  all  difficulty, 
it  is  added  in  a  note :  "  The  potter  was  mostly  occupied 
with  his  work  below  the  surface  of  the  earth."  This  catas- 
trophe seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  misreading  of  a 
Daleth,  I.  E.'s  actual  comment  is  as  follows  :  "  Ifobh,  Comp. 
Job  xxxii.  19  :  like  new  botties.  For  such  was  their  craft'' — 
the  point  of  comparison  being  the  mode  of  speaking  of  tiie 
necromancer  or  ey^currplfiA/Oof;.  Compare  R.  D.  K.  on 
the  Witch  of  Endor. 

An  unfortunate  slip  is  made  at  xvL  14 :  ""  As  the  years  of 
a  hireling,  who  daily  counts  (?)  when  the  end  will  come,  so 
the  prophet  is  satisfied  when  he  sees  that  the  time  of  the 
calamity  of  Moab  approaches" ;  where  the  true  rendering  is 
"  the  end  ofthdr  calamity^' ;  so  that  we  might  have  dispensed 
with  the  note:  "Just  the  contrary  remark  is  made  in 
Rashi  on  xv.  5  :  that  the  prophets  sympathized  with  other 
nations  in  their  calamities."  The  extremely  vague  sug- 
gestion in  note  3,  p.  93,  is  superfluous,  since  the  text  yields 
a  good  sense  as  it  stands.  The  "desert  of  the  sea"  is 
explained  of  Babylon :  the  Persian  enemy  "  cometh  from 
the  desert/'  but  not  from  the  sea;  which  is  a  terse  way  of 
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warning  the  reader  that  the  second  niUbar  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  first.  A  strangely  illogical  alteration 
is  made  on  the  following  page.  I.  E.  makes  Belshazzar 
begin  to  speak  in  the  middle  of  xxi.  2  :  "  All  the  sighing 
thereof  have  I  made  to  cease;"  but  Dr.  F.  reads  as  follows : 
"  I  think  that  the  whole  passage,  fro?n  Vie  beginning  of  this 
verse  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  the  speech  which  the 
prophet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  Belshazzar."  It  is 
true  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  I.  E.  writes :  "  A 
prophecy  grievous  to  Babylon  has  been  announced  to  me — 
words  of  the  prophet  .  .  ."  but  Dr.  F.,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  writes  in  a  note  :  "This  is  not  the  opinion  of 
I.  K  himself,  as  he  remarks  below  in  this  same  verse ;  the 
first  person  refers  to  Belshazzar,  who  is  here  represented  as 
speaking."  Thus  a  plain  statement  of  the  author  cannot 
express  his  meaning,  because  it  does  not  agree  with  a  con- 
jectural emendation  of  the  editor.  The  further  proposal  to 
read  :  "  they  [for  he\  drank,"  proceeds  upon  a  misconception. 
Corap.  ver.  4 :  "  The  night  of  my  pleasure.  The  night  in 
which  he  drank  out  of  the  holy  vessels.*' 

An  elaborate  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  prophet  "speaks  his  own  words,"  in  xxxiii.  18  \  whereas 
I.  E.  merely  writes,  in  explanation  oiyehgeh  :  "  Thine  heart 
shall  say  within  itself  In  a  note  on  xxxviii.  21  it  is  pro- 
posed to  interrupt  the  discussion  on  figs  with  the  remark 
that  two  verbs  are  in  the  imperative^  when,  as  it  happens, 
they  are  not  But  we  might  read,  "  like  cakes  (ma99oth)," 
instead  of  "in  the  imperative."  The  emendation  at  xl.  18 
cannot  be  accepted ;  but'  since  otiS*  might  easily  be  cor- 
rupted into  on  b»,  the  sense  may  be,  that  El,  "  =  Elohim, 
without  the  article.  Comp.  Josh.  xxii.  22:  [El]  Elohim, 
he  knoweth."  On  xliii.  2  read  (ari7n,  enemies^  for  sarim^ 
comparing  xlvii.  14.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  at  the 
commencement  of  chap.  1. ;  but  we  shall  not  be  far  from 
the  truth,  if  we  say  that  the  repudiation  of  "  your  mother  " 
involves  that  of  yourselves,  regarded  as  the  wife's  sons  —  '3a 
forp — which  makes  a  transition  to  the  plural,  "I  have  sold 
you:'  Comp.  Ix.  i,  4,  8  ;  Ixiii.  16,  R.  D.  K.  mentions  the 
sons  expressly.  It  is  remarked  in  a  note  on  p.  299,  that 
I.  E.  "reflites  the  opinion  of  Rashi,  that  cnr>  =  ^^  But  a 
later  writer,  K  S.  Dubno,  charges  I.  E.  with  misrepresenting 
Rashi. 

It  is  evident  from  these  specimen  passages  that  the 
Society's  edition  of  this  valuable  commentary  is  not  without 
its  blemishes;  but 'though  there  is  room  enough  in  it  for 
improvement,  it  may  be  welcomed  as  an  attempt  to  supply 
an  acknowledged  want  Its  mechanical  execution  is  satis- 
factory, and  typographical  errors  in  the  Hebrew  are  ex- 
ceptional (pp.  82,  86,  269),  though  the  same  cannot  be  said 
iox  the  Arabic  (pp.  97,  175,  202,  etc.).  Certain  of  the  minor 
conjectural  emendations  may  be  accepted,  and  some  good 
readings  have  been  contributed  from  the  British  Museum 
MS.,  Add  24896.  Many  of  the  notes  contain  valuable 
matter,  but  others  are  mere  repetitions  of  what  has  been 
abeady  stated  in  the  text  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Friedlander  will  continue  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Hebrew 
literature,  for,  though  lacking  the  instinct  of  textual  criticism, 
he  may  still  do  good  service  if  he  will  be  content  to  illus- 
trate his  author  and  record  the  variations  of  the  MSS. 

C.  Taylor. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

ProphecUs  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit  in  the  Christian  Era.    An  Historical 
Essay  by  J.  J.  /.  v.  Doliinqer.     Translated  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices  by  A.  Plummer,  M.A.    Rivingtons. 

It  was  said  of  Pearson  that  his  very  dust  was  gold,  and  so  the  translator 
seems  to  think  of  Dr.  DoUinger.  Yet  it  may  be  asked,  if  even  chips 
from  the  workshop  are  to  be  enshrined  so  luxuriously,  how  is  the 


student  to  become  acquainted  with  a  tithe  of  the  best  fruits  of  continental 
scholarship  ?    What  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  unpretending  Utile 
German  volume   (Raumer's  Historisches  Taschenbuch  for  1871}   from 
which  this  monograph  is  taken !    The  subject  is  happily  cbosen,  and  Ls 
of  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation  ;  it  is  those  singular  outbursts  of 
the  prophetic  spirit,  which,  not  entirely  unknown  in  our  day,  were 
especially  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Religious,  dynastic,  national, 
and  cosmopolitan,   such   are  the  heads  under  which    the   Christian 
prophecies  are  arranged,   those  relating  to  the  Church  being  included 
under  the  last ;   and  the  names  of  Merlin,  St.  Martin,    S.  Catherine  of 
Siena,   Fra  Dolcino,   Abbot  Joachim,  Roger  Bacon,  Dante,  Savona- 
rola, will  show  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  learned  author's  researches. 
Appearing  in  a  historical  periodical,  it  was  natural  that  the  essay  should 
assume  a  purely  historical  character.    But  the  theological  beiurings  of 
the  facts  are  well  explained,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  Dr.  DoUinger,  in 
the  introduction  by  the  translator,  who  contrasts  the  grotesqucness  and 
unworthy  objects  of  the  mediaeval  prophecies  with  the  simplicity  and 
high  moral  purpose  of  the  Biblical  ones,  and  infers  the  superior  credi- 
bility of  the  latter.     The  argument,  as  he  himself  points  out,  is  similar 
to  Canon  Mozley*s  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  Miracles.     Adhuc  sub 
judice  lis  est.     Until  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  in  particular  the  fads 
of  Biblical  prophecy,  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  thorough  and  more 
impartial  investigation,  too  unqualified  statements  on  either  side  can  only 
lead  to  misconception.     It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  translation  is  an 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  original.     The 
notes  added  by  the  translator  are  distinguished  by  brackets,  and   arc 
useful  ;  still  higher  praise  is  due  to  his  appendices  on  A.  The  I>ehnin 
Prophecy  [a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  is  reserved  by  the  author]  ; 
B.  Instances  of  persons  prophetically  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  God  ;  C.  Theories  respecting  Antichrist ;  D.  Merlin.    The 
few  trifles  which  follow  may  be  of  use  m  a  second  edition.     P.  16  ;   it 
might  be  added  that  Amdt  in  1805  predicted  that  the  Spaniards  would 
be  the  first  to  rise  against  Napoleon.     P.  20,  comp.  p.  79  ;  the  formula 
"  appropinquante  mundi  termino  **  was  the  reverse  of  "  a  familiar  one  " 
in  the  tenth  century.     It  began  to  be  in  use  in  the  seventh,  was  a  stand- 
ing formula  in  the  ninth,  and  went  out  of  fashion  for  a  time  in  the  tenth. 
See  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Fran9ois  Plaioe,  Rev.  des  questions 
histariques  1873,  ^1*^  refers  to  de  Wailly's  EUmcfits  de  PaUographie. 
P.  52.     For  the  application  of  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Papal 
Rome,  the  translator  should  have  referred  to  Gabriele  Rossetti's  Sullo 
Spirito  Antipapale  di  Dante^  translated  under  the  title  £Hsquisilion4  on 
the  Antipapal  Spirit  which  preceded  the  Reformation^  2  vols.,  Lond., 
Smith  &  Elder,  1834  (a  scarce  book).  P.  82  note  ;  omit  rash  philology. 
P.  101  note.     It  is  worth  noting  that  from  Cathari  comes  the  German 
Ketza-y  heretic.     P.    132.   Notion  of  Dante's  heterodoxy  unfounded. 
Comp.  a  neglected  poem  by  Piero  Allighieri,  son  of  Dante,  in  which, 
besides  an  interesting  reference  to  the  poet's  musical  productions,  there 
occurs  an  indignant  contradiction  *' of  those  who  would  say  that  the 
master  of  the  faith  was  in  error,"  concluding  >ylh  the  energetic  verse, 
** Se fosse  spenta"  [la  fide],  "rifariala  Dante"  (Trucchi's Raccolta  ii.  148). 
We  learn  with  regret  that   it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author's  supple- 
mentary essay  on  "  Dante  as  a   Prophet  '*  will  ever  see  the  light.     A 
glimpse  of  his  view  is  however  afforded  by  an  expression  on  p.  130  : 
*' Dante,   who,   although  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  was  also  a 
Joacliimite,"  and  by  a  reference  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  DoUinger  in    Dr. 
Preger's  important  essay,  **  Dante's  Matelda,"   in  the  Transacticms  of 
the   Munich  Gesdlschaft  der  Wisse*isc/Mften  for  the  current  year.     It 
appears  that  both  Dr.  DoUinger  and  Dr.  Preger  take  Dante's  Greyhound, 
"  il  Veltro  "  (//i/i  i.  loi),  collectively,  as  a  reference  to  a  religious  order 
of  preaching  ascetics,  similar  to  the  order  predicted  by  Joachim,  and 
described  at  p.  118  of  this  volume.  T.  K,  Ciieyne. 

Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Dr.  A.  Immer.     Wittenberg  : 

Koelling.     1873. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Immer's  reads  very  much  like  a  course  of  professorial 
lectures.  We  can  believe  that  it  would  make  a  useful  manual  for 
students  in  theology,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  either  serve  to 
convince  those  who  differ  from  the  views  of  the  author  or  add  very 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  substantially  agree  with  him. 
Distinctly  the  best  portion  is  that  which  deals  with  ex^esis.  The 
rules  laid  down  appear  sound  and  sensible ;  the  illustrations  are  worked 
out  with  clearness  and  method  ;  and  the  analysis  of  detached  {Kissages 
shows  thought  and  care,  as  well  as  considerable  flexibility  of  mind. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  New  Testament 
Hermeneutics  and  the  treatment  of  the  auxUiary  branches  seem  to  us 
less  satisfactory.  The  historical  sketch  errs,  as  sketches  of  this  kind 
are  wont  to  err,  both  from  excess  and  defect ;  partly  for  want  of  a 
sufficiently  strict  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  subject.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  the  name  of  Gesenius  be  included  (in  an  account  of 
New  Testament  Hermeneutics)  and  that  of  Ewald  entirely  omitted  ? 
Why,  again,  should  writers  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament  find  a  place  in  the  history  which  is  denied  to  Biblical 
Theology  itself  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  and  why  amongst  these  should 
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Schwegler  and  Scholtcn  appear,  while  Rcuss  and  Weiss  and  Ritschl 
are  passed  over  ?  Why,  lastly,  should  we  be  told  at  some  length  that 
Schulthess,  Storr,  SUskind,  and  thejtwo  Flatts  are  not  important  for  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  while  we  hear  nothing  at  all  of  exegetcs  of  real  note 
such  as  Hammond,  Godet,  EUicott,  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot  ?  But  for  the 
bare  mention  of  Mill,  J.  Lightfoot,  and  a  few  geographical  works,  Dr. 
Immer  would  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  England  had  made  any  con- 
tribution whatever  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  There  may  be 
too  much  excuse  for  this  ignorance  ;  but  it  has  certainly  lessened  the 
value  of  Dr.  Immer  s  work  in  more  ways  than  one. 

For  instance,  if  he  had  known  more  of  the  recent  history  of  text- 
criticism  in  England  his  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject  might  have 
been  more  complete.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  section  on 
Geography.  The  series  of  questions  that  are  raised  in  regard  to  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  either  should  not  have  been  touched  upon  at 
all,  or  else  gone  into  more  thoroughly  than  they  are  on  p.  215. 
Neither  are  the  data  of  the  chronological  problems  in  the  section 
which  follows  ^ven  with  any  fulness.  Caspari*s  Chrotiologisch-geo- 
graphischc  Einleitung  in  das  Leben  Jesu  and  "Wieseler's  Beitrdge  should 
have  been  noticed. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Immer  has  thrown  his  strength  less  into 
these  parts  of  his  work  than  into  that  which  is  concerned  with  exegesis 
proper.  Here,  if  he  does  not  quite  reach  the  precision  and  scholarly 
tact  of  writers  like  Winer,  EUicott,  or  Meyer,  still  he  is,  as  we  have 
said,  sound  and  judicious,  and  his  method  deserves  attention. 

The  last  division  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  relation  of  the 
commentator  **  to  the  religious  interest.'*  With  regard  to  this  it  seems 
to  us  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  rule  and  precept.  In  this  more 
than  in  any  other  field  it  is  true  that  *'  le  style  c*est  f'homme. " 

W.  Sanday. 

The  second  and  last  part  of  Ibn  Hisham*s  commentary  on  Ka'b  ben 
Zoheir*s  celebrated  Qa9ida  for  the  praise  of  the  prophet,  'edited  by 
Ignatius  Guidi,  has  just  appeared  (Brockhaus,  1874).  Commentaries 
on  difficult  poems  by  so  accomplished  a  grammarian  as  Ibn  Hisham 
(died  1359)  are  a  great  contribution  both  to  Arabic  grammar  and  lexi- 
cography. M.  Guidi,  who,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  notes,  written  in 
Arabic,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Arabic  grammarians, 
has  given  us  a  correct  edition  of  the  book,  though  he  had  only  at  his 
disposal  the  Vatican  MS.  and  a  collation  of  the  most  difficult  passages 
from  the  Paris  MS.  The  author  s  own  additions  and  those  of  Prof. 
Fleischer  are  of  great  value  for  the  correctness  of  the  text.  The  six 
indices,  viz. :  i.  of  the  verses,  2.  of  the  names  of  men,  women,  and 
tribes,  3.  of  the  names  of  places,  4.  of  the  names  of  books,  5.  of  words 
explained  by  the  author,  and  finally,  of  the  terminologies  occurring  fn 
Ibn  Hisham' s  commentary,  facilitate  greatly  the  use  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Quarry  has  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his  Genesis  and  its 
Authorship  (Williams  &  Norgate).  The  candour  and  thoroughness 
with  which  he  handles  a  difficult  subject  have,  we  trust,  been  acknow- 
ledged by  most  competent  judges.  It  is  with  regret  however  that  we 
observe  the  sensitiveness  of  the  **  Notices  of  Animadversions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal "  prefixed  to  the  new  edition.  W^ould  it  not  have  been 
more  dignified  in  the  author  to  have  "wrapped  himself  in  his  virtue," 
and  trusted  his  reputation  to  his  readers,  and  more  regardful  of  the 
interests  of  the  latter  to  have  re- written  and  corrected  not  a  few  passages 
of  his  work,  which  seem  deficient  in  comprehensiveness  of  view  or 
clearness  of  exposition?  The  few  lines  inserted  here  and  there  in 
brackets  in  the  new  edition  consist  mainly  of  additional  references,  and 
are  altogether  beneath  the  occasion. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Bible  for  Young  People,  translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  is  now  complete  (Williams  and 
Noi^te).  Its  general  purpose  has  been  already  described  ;  we  need 
only  add  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished  Biblical  scholar  (Dr. 
Oort),  who  has  here  at  least  kept  his  dangerous  talent  for  conjecture  in 
check.  The  work  has  been  revised  by  Drs.  Hooykaas  and  Kuenen,  and 
the  translation  by  Dr.  Oort.  The  propriety  of  putting  the  results  of 
advanced  criticism  before  ''young  people*'  may  perhaps  appear  ques- 
tionable, but  no  older  reader  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of^the  book 
without  admiration  for  the  learning  so  gracefully  and  modestly  con- 
densed, and  respect  for  the  moral  earnestness  with  which  some  at  least 
of  the  lessons  of  Genesis  are  inculcated. 

It  would  require  a  close  examination  to  do  justice  to  the  minuteness 
of  the  labour  which  Dr.  Delitzsch  bestows  on  the  revision  of  his  com- 
mentaries ;  see  for  instance  the  firet  volume,  "  corrected  and  enlarged,*' 
of  his  important  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  has  just  appeared  in  a  third 
edition.  In  the  preface,  he  acknowledges  many  suggestions  from  his 
English  translator,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  refers  throughout  to  the  new  edition 
of  Hupfeld  by  Riehm,  &c.  The  most  important  additions  relate,  as 
usual,  to  Hebrew  etymologies.  The  author  does  not  seem  however  to 
have  observed  Dr.  Weir's  emendations  of  the  text  of  the  Psalms  in 
Tarious  numbers  of  the  Academy,  though  a  student  of  English,  nor  to 
have  met  with  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Kay  and  Canon  Perowne. 
Perhaps  too  some  attention  might  have  been  given  to  the  striking 
though  often  adventurous  suggestions  of  Dr.  Gratz  in  his  Monatsschrift, 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  good  word  for  the  unhappy  translations  of 


Keim's  History,  vol.  i.,  and  Baur's  Paul,  vol.  i.,  which  have  kvtely 
appeared  in  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate's  new  series.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  task  are  obvious,  but  cannot  excuse  the  translator's  gross 
ignorance,  not  only  of  technical  terms,  bat  even  of  grammar ;  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  effective  measures  have  been  taken  for  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  this  sad  mishap. 

Dr.  Delitzsch  has  also  brought  out  a  tale  of  Te;vish  life  in  the  time  of 
King  Herod  Agrippa,  called  Durch  Krankhiit  tur  Genesung  (Leipzig, 
Naumann).  The  local  colour  is  faithfully  given,  in  which  the  author 
was  largely  aided  by  his  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  Talmud,  and 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  well  maintained. 

Dr.  Meyer  has  been  more  fortunate.  The  translation  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  N.T.  (Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark),  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  may  vie  for  substantial  accuracy  with  the  best  efforts  of  this  kind, 
as  indeed  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  editor, 
Dr.  Dickson,  well  known  as  the  translator  of  Mommsen's  Rome.  The 
revision,  of  which  the  latest  results  are  here  incorporated,  was  the  last 
work  of  its  distinguished  author,  who  passed  away  on  the  21st  of  June 
last.  Dr.  Meyer  was  born,  as  we  learn  from  the  editor,  on  Jan.  lo, 
1800,  and  began  his  commentary  as  a  plain  country  clergyman  about 
1 83 1.     Honour  to  his  memory  ! 


Intelligence. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Nutt,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  fragment  of  the  Samaritan  Thargum  (end  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers),  contained  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Mr.  Nutt  gives  in  the  preface  a  full  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Samaritans,  of  their  theology  and  literature. 

Mr.  H.  Mathews,  B.A.  (Exeter  College),  will  shortly  bring  out  Ibn 
Ezra's  inedited  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (according  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  National  Library  in  Paris)  with 
an  English  translation. 
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plication of  the  Principles  of  Evolution  to  Religion,  &c.    Macmillan. 
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Physical  Science. 

The  Thpeshold  of  the  Unknown  Refifion.  By  Clements  R.  Mark- 
ham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  late  of  H.M.  Arctic  Ship  "  AssisUnce."  With 
nine  maps.    London :  Sampson  Low. 

The  unknow0  region  to  the  borders  of  which  Mr.  Markham 
leads  us  is  the  most  important  space  of  the  earth's  surface 
yet  unsubdued  to  knowledge,  surrounding  the  Arctic  pole 
and  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  forty  Englands. 

King  Alfred  told  the  story  of  the  first  expedition  to 
explore  these  hidden  lands  as  early  as  a.d.  890,  and  till 
recent  years  Britain  was  ever  foremost  in  conquering  new 
ground  firom  the  unknown  area ;  but  since  1845  »<>  British 
national  expedition  has  been  despatched  to  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  other  nations  of  Europe  have  taken  up  this  task,  and 
are  yearly  gaining  that  experience  in  polar  travel  which 
formerly  was  ours  alone.  The  time  has  surely  come  for 
England  to  resume  her  place  in  the  van  of  Arctic  discovery, 
and  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised  to  rouse  English 
enterprise  again  than  that  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Markham  in  his  clear  and  manly  narrative  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  great 
field  of  research. 

"  Unlike  the  ocean-girt  region  of  the  Southern  Pole,  the 
Northern  Polar  region  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  about 
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1,200  miles  from  its  centre,  by  the  three  great  continents 
of  our  planet,  while  the  enormous  glacier-bearing  mass  of 
Greenland  stretches  away  towards  the  Pole  for  an  unknown 
distance.  There  are  three  approaches  by  sea  to  this  land- 
girt  end  of  the  earth  :  through  the  wide  ocean  between 
Norway  and  Greenland,  through  Davis'  Strait,  and  through 
Behring^s  Strait — one  wide  portal  and  two  narrow  gates." 
The  wide  ocean  portal  from  the  Atlantic  was  the  first 
through  which  man  sought  to  reach  the  mysterious  regions 
of  the  pole  ;  the  story  of  the  voyages  made  in  this  direction 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times,  forms  the  first  part 
of  the  volume.  Here  are  detailed,  in  pages  full  of  interest, 
the  earliest  voyages  of  the  discovery  ships  of  the  Muscovy 
Company  of  England,  fitted  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  veteran  Sebastian  Cabot,  opening  the  way  towards 
Greenland  and  Novaya  Zemlya  j  then  the  hardy  voyage  of 
Barents,  who  in  seeking  a  passage  round  the  north  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  discovered  Spitzbergen,  and  whose  crew 
first  braved  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter ;  next  that  of 
Henry  Hudson,  in  a  little  craft  of  eighty  tons,  to  a  high  lati- 
tude on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  and  along  the  ice-edge 
to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  ;  the  English  and  Dutch  whaling 
voyages  which  followed,  and  through  which  a  knowledge, 
almost  as  complete  as  we  at  present  possess,  of  the  Spitzbergen 
archipelagoi  was  obtained ;  the  voyages  of  the  Scoresbys  j  of 
Phipps  with  Horatio  Nelson  as  midshipman  of  his  vessel ; 
of  Buchan  with  Frankhn  as  his  lieutenant;  and  of  the 
Russian  Admiral  LUtke  to  northward  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Novaya  Zemlya.  At  a  certain  line  of  packed  ice  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  somewhat  further  north 
in  some  years,  and  more  southerly  in  others,  every  one  of 
these  voyagers  was  compelled  to  turn  back,  and  all  con- 
clusively proved  the  impracticability  of  sailing  to  the  North 
Pole.  To  these  followed  Parry's  gallant  attempt  to  march 
to  the  Pole  over  ice  with  boat  sledges,  and  he,  leaving  his 
ship  to  northward  of  Spitzbergen,  pressed  on,  over  ice, 
to  the  highest  latitude  (82°  45*)  which  has  yet  been  attained 
in  the  Arctic  region. 

The  German  and  Swedish  expeditions  directed  towards 
this  side  of  the  unknown  area  are  next  passed  in  review ;  and 
these  have  done  much  to  add  to  the  more  exact  geography 
and  meteorology  of  this  apparently  closed  gateway  to  the 
pole.  The  older  voyages  of  Barents,  and  more  recently  of 
several  Norwegian  fishermen,  have  shown  that  for  several 
months  in  summer  and  autumn  the  seas  to  eastward  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  are  free  from  ice  3  so  it  seems  probable  that 
a  vessel  might  be  navigated  in  this  direction  to  the 
^^ polynia  "  or  open  water  reported  by  Russian  explorers  in 
the  Siberian  Seas,  and  possibly  thence  to  northward.  This 
is  the  route  chosen  for  the  Austrian  national  expedition 
under  Payer  and  Weyprecht ;  the  chief  vessel  of  this  expe- 
dition was  last  seen  steaming  round  the  north  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  is  now  beginning  its  second  winter  in  the 
Arctic  region  somewhere  to  north  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Markham  turns  now  "to  examine  the  voyages  up 
Bafl[in  Bay,  where  through  great  dangers  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  a  less  formidable  pack  has  for  many  years  been 
annually  encoimtered,  battled  with,  and  overcome."  Davis, 
of  Sandrudge  in  Devon,  in  1585  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
broad  strait  between  GreenUmd  and  Arctic  America,  and 
Bafilin  following  in  1 616  passed  through  it  to  the  bay  which 
bears  his  name,  discovering  also  the  numerous  sounds  and 
channels  which*  lead  out  of  it  to  north  and  west ;  but  it  was 
not  till  181 7  that  British  whaling  voyages  began  to  be  made 
in  the  bay  round  which  a  large  fleet  now  annually  passes. 

Baffift  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  sound  named  from 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  then  head  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany;  which  leads  directly  north  from  his  bay.    This  seems 


to  be  the  most  open  gateway  to  the  unkno^vn  region,  and  is 
the  only  point  in  its  borders  in  which  lines  of  coast  are 
known  to  stretch  away  towards  the  pole.  Through  this 
sound  Dr.  Kane  in  1853,  Hayes  in  i860,  and  Hall  in  the 
past  year  have  successively  advanced  further  north,  the  last 
named  voyager  having  attained  a  higher  latitude  (82'  16') 
than  has  ever  before  been  reached  by  ship  in  the  Arctic 
region — to  within  forty  miles  of  the  parallel  gained  by  Parry 
in  boat  sledges  over  the  Spitzbergen  ice. 

To  Franklin,  seeking  a  north-west  passage  round  America 
to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  expeditions  fitted  out  in  search  of 
his  missing  vessels,  under  Belcher,  Richards,  McCIintock, 
Osborn,  Maclure,  Collinson,  and  others,  is  due  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  archipelago  which  stretches  from 
Baffin  Bay  westward  to  near  Behring  Strait ;  and  each  step 
in  advance  in  this  desolate  archipelago,  every  point  ot 
which  is  memorable  for  some  hardy  achievement,  is 
clearly  followed  by  Mr.  Markham,  himself  experienced 
in  battling  with  the  ice  in  this  border  land  of  the  unknown. 

From  Behring  Strait  along  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia 
completing  the  circuit,  where  the  great  Siberian  rivers  reach 
the  Arctic  Sea,  our  knowledge  is  entirely  derived  fi:om  the 
Russian  explorers  \  and  the  story  of  the  voyages  made  by 
Behring,  by  Chelyuskin,  from  whom  the  northmost  cape  of 
Asia  is  named,  by  Liakhof,  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  with  their  rich  stores  of  mammoth  bones, 
of  Anjou  and  Wrangell  venturing  boldly  out  in  dog  sledges 
over  die  sea  ice,  forms  another  chapter  of  the  highest  interest 

Summing  up  the  evidence  collected  all  round  the 
threshold  of  the  unknown  region,  Mr.  Markham  proceeds 
to  decide  upon  the  best  route  for  future  Arctic  exploration. 

"  As  routes  by  Behring  Strait  and  the  Siberian  seas  are 
left  out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  as  regards  an  English 
expedition,  the  number  of  routes  by  which  the  threshold  of 
the  unknown  region  may  be  passed  is  reduced  to  two — 
namely,  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Novaya  Zemlya, 
usually  called  the  Spitzbergen  route,  and  Smith  Sound  at 
the  head  of  Baflin  Bay."  Contrasting  the  Spitzbergen  route 
with  that  oflfered  by  Smith  Sound,  Mr.  Markham  decides 
unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

"Since  the  days  of  Barents  (1596),  expedition  after  ex- 
pedition has  vainly  attempted  to  make  discoveries  by  the 
Spitzbergen  route.  The  polar  pack,  constantly  drifting 
south,  has  hitherto  barred  all  progress  in  that  direction," 
and  "  no  valuable  results  in  geology,  botany,  ethnology  or 
geodesy  could  be  obtained  under  any  circumstances.'* 

By  the  Smith  Sound  route,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fe.vour- 
able  position  can  always  be  secured  by  ships;,  by  this  route 
also  many  hundreds  of  miles  could  be  certainly  examined 
by  sledge  parties ;  and  there  is  ample  supply  of  animal  food 
to  be  found. 

The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  results  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  exploration,  and  Mr.  Markham 
shows  well  that  there  is  no  branch  of  science  which  would 
not  benefit  thereby.  Besides  the  addition  to  be  made  to 
actual  geography,  the  investigation  %i  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  in  these  regions  would  throw  much  light  on  the  great 
thermal  movements  of  the  ocean ;  without  actual  observa- 
tion in  these  regions,  knowledge  of  oceanic  circulation 
must  remain  in  its  present  theoretical  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  In  geodesy,  pendulum  observations  near  the  pole 
are  requisite  to  complete  the  determination  of  the  form  01 
the  earth ;  investigation  there  would  advance  geology  both 
in  its  scientific  aims  in  elucidating  the  past  physical  history 
of  the  globe,  and  in  its  practical  results  by  the  discovery  of 
valuable  minerals ;  the  flora  of  the  Arctic  region,  though 
scanty,  has  been  found  to  possess  the  greatest  interest  as 
pointmg  to  vast  changes  in  the  conation  and  climate 
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of  these  regions  ;  the  results  to  zoology  would  be  of  excep- 
tional interest.  **  Seas  which  support  whales  and  seals 
must  be  tenanted  by  myriads  of  fish  and  of  those  minute 
organisms  which  are  disclosed  by  the  dredging  machine, 
while  the  presence  of  walrus  tells  us  of  submarine  forests  of 
sea-weed."  The  movements  of  a  remarkable  group  of  birds 
which  annually  disappear  beyond  the  ken  of  man  into  this 
northern  area,  where  some  attractive  spot  must  exist  to 
account  for  their  migration,  would  be  solved  by  such  explo- 
ration. For  anthropology  also  there  would  be  gain. 
"Although  barely  one  half  of  the  Arctic  regions  has  been 
explored,  yet  abundant  traces  of  former  inhabitants  are  found 
throughout  their  most  desert  wastes,  where  now  there  is 
absolute  solitude,"  and  many  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  people  may  still  exist  north  of  Greenland  who 
have  for  generations  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 

"  The  same  enterprise,  courage,  endurance,  and  presence 
of  mind  are  required  to  conduct  an  Arctic  expedition  as  to 
face  an  enemy  in  the  field ;  though  in  the  former  case  these 
qualities  are  merely  exercised  in  advancing  civilization, 
extending  knowledge,  and  exciting  friendly  sympathy  and 

interest  throughout  the  world N'ow,  then,  is  the  time 

for  Old  England  to  take  her  place  once  more  in  the  van  of 
Arctic  discovery." 

The  volume  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Back,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  party  which  under  Franklin 
crossed  the  frozen  lands  of  Arctic  America. 

Keith  Johnston. 


JVoies  on  Scientific  Work. 

Geography, 

The  Andes  of  ChUe. — The  sheets  of  the  newly-completed  topo- 
graphical and  geological  survey  of  Chile,  carried  out  by  Government 
under  the  direction  of  M.  A.Pissis,  have  been  received  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  They  give  the  first  accurate  delineation  on  a  large  scale 
of  any  portion  of  the  vast  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  enormous  ridge  and  of  the  plateaus 
and  volcanic  summits  which  compose  it ;  unfortunately  the  survey  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  precise  line  of  the  Chilian  frontier,  and  embraces 
only  the  western  slopes  from  the  water-parting  line  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

A  number  of  papers  treating  of  widely  different  portions  of  the  globe 
are  published  in  the  last  part  of  Petermann's  MiUJunlungm.  Among 
them  are  letters  by  Dr.  Bessels  describing  the  wintering  (in  1872-3)  of 
a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  *'  Polaris"  Arctic  Expedition,  at  Life-boat 
Cove,  near  the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound,  and  a  short  account  of  a  geo- 
logical expedition  to  Spitzbergen  by  Dr.  Richard  v.  DrasChe. — An 
account  is  given  of  a  survey  that  has  been  made  by  the  engineers 
Joseph  and  Franz  Keller  for  a  railroad  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest 
region  of  South  America,  and  which,  it  seems  probable,  will  soon  be 
constructed.  The  want  of  a  high-road  of  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior province  of  Matto  Grosso  has  long  been  felt  in  Eastern  Brazil,  and 
the  plan  now  proposed  is  to  extend  the  natural  highway  afforded  by  the 
great  Madeira  nver  from  the  Amazon  as  far  up  as  the  falls  of  St. 
Antonio,  by  making  a  railway  onward  from  the  falls  along  the  left  or 
Brazilian  bank  of  the  river ;  such  a  line  would  also  bring  the  resources 
of  Bolivia  into  direct  communication  with  Brazil. — A  valuable  paper 
by  Dr.  Behm  treats  of  the  newest  discoveries  and  surveys  in  Elastem 
Australia,  and  gives  a  view  of  the  present  distribution  of  population  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  in 
bringing  about  a  greater  density  at  certain  points  of  the  country. — The 
series  of  letters  describing  the  geography  of  the  routes  of  the  Russian 
expedition  to  Khiva  is  also  continued. — The  expedition  under  Gerhard 
Rohlf^  for  the  exploration  of  the  Libyan  desert  is  now  fully  organised, 
and  preparations  were  being  rapidly  made  for  starting  during  November 
of  the  present  year;  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  any  scientific 
traveller  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  and  results  of  great  value  to  geo- 
graphical science  may  be  anticipated  from  the  present  undertaking. 

Zoology, 

Veddah  Skulls. — Prof.  Macalister  describes  two  very  fine  Veddah 
skulls  sent  to  fhe  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
The  skulls  of  this  Utile-known  race  are  remarkable  for  their  small  size 
(tnd  lighti^css,  and  for  their  gieai  proportional  height ;  they  we  lUso 


exceedingly  narrow,  long,  and  oval,  dolicho-cephalic,  orthognathous, 
and  phaeuozygous.  Comparing  the  internal  capacity  of  ten  Veddah 
skulls  the  average  is  66  oz.,  which  contrasts  with  an  average  of  88  to  90 
oz.  for  English  and  Irish  skulls.  Of  the  two  skulls  sent  one  was  of  a  male 
and  the  other  a  female.  This  latter  was,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
characteristics,  cryptozygous  with  a  trace  of  the  frontal  suture  and  a  co- 
ronal suture,  which  was  straight  above  and  below,  and  very  completely 
denticulated  for  the  middle  third,  its  upper  surface  being  convex  nearly 
to  ridding.  The  sagittal  suture  is  coarsely  carinated.  The  occipital 
crest  IS  well  marked,  and  the  under  lips  of  the  foramen  magnum  arc 
unusually  prominent.  There  are  two  very  remarkable  lingulae  on  the 
exoccipital  bone  which  project  outwards  and  backwards.  A  table  of 
comparative  measurements  is  given  of  the  above  skulls,  and  of  eleven  in 
Dr.  Bernard  Davis*  collection.  This  paper  may  easily  be  overlooked 
by  some  to  whom  it  will  be  of  great  interest,  as  it  is  published  in  the 
Jourtial  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Irelandy  vol.  3,  p.  96. 

The  Lanoelet. — The  University  of  Dorpat  recently  commissioned 
Dr.  Ludwig  Stieda  to  proceed  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
structure  of  the  Cephalopods.  While  there  Dr.  Stieda  formed  a 
collection  of  this  most  interesting  vertebrate ;  some  specimens  he  preserved 
in  spirit,  others  in  chromic  acid,  and  he  examined  them  at  leisure,  as  the 
opportunity  did  not  present  itself  for  the  investigation  of  their  anatomical 
cnaracters  at  the  time.  Known  now  for  nearly  a  century,  this  simply 
organised  fish  and  lowest  form  of  vertebrate  has  been  often  studied, 
Rathke,  Johannes  Mitller,  Goodsir,  Kolliker,  Max  Schultze,  Leuckart 
Kowalevsky,  and  many  others  having  written  important  memoirs  on 
its  anatomy  and  development.  It  has  been  found  in  suitable  locaUties 
all  over  the  world — that  is  to  say  if  one  may  assume  that  there  is  but  a 
single  species,  as  seems  more  than  probable.  It  was  first  found  on  the 
Cornish  Coast  by  Pallas,  and  since  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (Forbes), 
on  the  West  of  Ireland  (Wright),  Gothenburg  (Retzius),  Naples  (Costa), 
Algiers  (Wilde),  Brazil  (J.  Miiller),  Peru  (Harting),  Borneo  (Gervais), 
East  Coast  of  Africa  (Wright),  Chinese  Seas  (Richardson).  Though 
so  much  had  already  been  written  about  the  Lancelet  there  was 
yet  room  for  the  excellent  memoir  of  Stieda.  Referring  fully  to  the 
labours  of  others,  he  corrects,  amends,  or  adds  to  them.  By  a  series  of 
thin  sections  made  of  specimens  from  spirit  and  chromic  acid,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  examine  very  carefully  the  structure  of  the  Chorda  dorsalis^ 
which  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  elongated  fibrous  cells 
which  run  obliquely  through  the  Chorda  and  partly  mingle  with 
one  another  in  the  transverse  direction  and  partly  in  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  Chorda.  All  the  different  systems  are  treated  of  in  detail. 
The  male  and  female  Lancelet  cannot  be  externally  distinguished  from 
each  other,  but  a  microscopical  examination  settles  the  question  at  once, 
and  Owen's  suggestion  that  the  Amphioxus  may  prove  to  be  the  larvae 
of  some  lai^er  unknown  fish  is  rendered  improbable.  Four  excellent 
plates  iUustrate  the  memoir,  which  is  printeti  in  the  Mim,  de  VAcad, 
Imp,  de  Sc,  de  St.  Pitersburg^  Tome  xix.,  1873,  ^o*  7* 

Grab  Paraslte8.~-While  a  student  in  the  laboratory  for  experimental 
zoology,  established  at  Roscoff  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Lacaze- 
Duthiers,  M.  A.  Giard  devoted  himself  to  investigating  the  anatomy  and 
development  of  those  curious  parasites  belonging  to  the  genera  Sacculina, 
PeltogasteTy  &c.  These  Rhizocephala  are  undoubtedly  Cirripedia  de- 
graded by  parasitism.  The  investigations  of  Lilljeborg  and  Fritz 
Miiller  settled  this  point.  Although  some  biologists  still  appear  to  trace 
an  affinity  bet^veen  this  group  and  the  parasitic  Crustacea  belonging  to 
the  family  Bopyridae,  their  embryology  shows  no  real  affinity.  Several 
species  of  these  parasites  occurred  commonly  at  Roscoff:  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  specimens  of  Carcinus  tnoenas  collected  were  infested  with 
Sacculina  carcini  ;  Pdtogastar  paguri  was  a  good  deal  less  abundant,  and 
P,  albidus  was  also  found.  It  is  to  be  hopied  that  the  investigations  of 
M.  Giard  will  be  published  in  extenso,  with  a  r^m^  of  all  that  is  now 
known  respecting  this  section  of  the  Cirripeds.  [pompt,  re/td,  27th 
October,  1873,  pp.  945,  948.) 

New  Musbroom-Mlte.— M.  Megnin  describes  a  new  species  of  the 
genus  lyroglyphus  whidi  has  been  discovered  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
substance  of  the  common  mushroom  ;  from  the  peculiar  form  of  its 
mandibles  it  has  been  named  71  rostro-serratus.  Minute  details  of  both 
sexes  of  this  species  will  be  found  in  this  memoir,  in  which  the  author 
claims  to  have  pVoved  that  the  Hypopusferoniarum  of  Dufour  is  nothing 
but  a  stage  of  tne  Tyroglyphus ;  that  certain  adventive  nymphae,  more- 
over, of  the  Tyroglyphus  are  transformed  into  Ifypopi,  and  reciprocally 
that  the  ffypopi  can  change  themselves  into  the  nymphae  of  Tyroglvpht^ 
and  he  suggests  that  these .  Hypopi  play  as  regards  the  Tyroglyphi  the 
same  r61e  tnat  the  kptes  de  conservation  of  M.  Gerbe  do  towards  the 
Kolpodi,  These  Hypo^  s«em  charged  as  Heteromorphs  with  the 
conservation  and  dissemmation  of  the  species.  This  suggests  the  interest- 
ing question  :  Have  all  the  mites  adventive-heteromorphic  nymphae  or 
Hypopim  addition  to  their  ordinary  nymphae  ?  This  problem  the  author 
hopes  to  be  able  to  solve.  Among  the  eleven  species  of  Hypopus^ 
described  by  Dufour,  he  recognises  six  which  he  does  not  doubt  are 
related  to  different  mites.  An  extended  memoir  on  this  subject  is 
promised,  (journ.  de  I'Anat.  e^  de  la  PhysioL  Tom.  ix.,  August, 
1873,  p.  369.) 
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Cetacean  Paraaltea.— Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey, 
describes  a  number  of  new  species  of  whale  parasites.  Of  these  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cyamus,  he  records  Cy,  Scammoni.,  found  on  the 


mysHcetus  Linn.  No  Pycnogonoids  were  found,  nor  have  any  been 
reported  from  the  Cetacea  of  the  Califomian  coast.  Of  Cirripedia,  both 
Caronula  balaenaris  and  C.  diadema  were  met  with,  and  a  remarkable 
new  genus  and  species  Cryptolepas  racchianecti  is  described ;  this  species 
is  found  sessile  on  R.  ghucus.  They  were  first  observed  on  specimens 
of  that  species  hauled  up  on  the  beach  at  Monterey ;  the  superior  surface 
of  the  lateral  laminae  being  covered  by  the  black  skin  of  the  whale 
were  not  visible  at  first  ;  when  the  animal  was  removed  from  its  native 
element  it  protruded  its  bright  yellow  hood  in  every  direction  to  a 
surprising  distance,  presenting  a  very  singular  appearance.  A  new  species 
of  OHottt  O.  Stimpsonif  is  described  as  occurring  attached  to  the  Coronulae 
infesting  the  humpback.  The  author  states  that  Capt.  Scammon  is 
about  to  publish  a  monograph  of  the  Cetaceans  of  the  N.W.  Coast  of 
America.    (Proc.  Califomian  Acad»  Sdences^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  281  and  299,) 


Physiology, 

The  Number  of  Bed  Globules  in  the  Blood. — A  treatise  ^by  M. 
Malassez,  of  which  we  gave  a  preliminary  notice  in  our  February  number, 
has  just  appeared.  The  orthography  of  M.  Malassez'  and  M.  Potain's 
name  is  here  given  correctly,  witn  some  additional  particulars.  The 
author  gives  the  results  of  some  researches  he  has  made  with' a 
modification  of  the  apparatus  suggested  by  M.  Potain.  In  his  method 
a  thermometer  tube  is  employed  which  is  accurately  divided  at  one  end 
into  millimeters  ;  near  the  other  extremity  there  is  a  small  dilatation 
having  one  hundred  times  the  capacity  of  the  graduated  part.  The  latter 
part  is  filled  with  blood,  and  the  tube  is  then  immersed  m  serum,  which 
is  sucked  up  into  the  dilatation,  carrying  of  course  the  blood  before  it. 
The  blood  is  thus  diluted  one  hundred  times.  The  mixture  is  again 
blown  out  of  the  bulb,  and  the  number  of  globules  in  the  graduated 
portion  of  the  tube  carefully  determined  by  actual  counting  under  the 
microscope.  An  easy  calculation  will  now  give  the  number  ofcorpuscles 
in  a  given  quantity  of  the  blocd  under  examination.  The  author  de- 
scribes various  points  that  have  to  be  attended  to  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tube  and  in  the  method  of  counting.  In  the  dog,  M. 
Malassez  finds  that  the  blood  of  the  carotid  contains  3,410,000  cor- 
puscles in  one  cubic  millimeter,  the  blood  of  an  artery  distributed  to 
the  digastric  muscle  3,780,000  corpuscles.  In  a  rabbit,  arterial  blood 
contained  five  million  corpuscles  in  the  cubic  millimeter,  and  venous 
blood  five  million  eight  hundred  thousand  corpuscles.  The  number  of 
red  corpu.scles  therefore  differs  considerably  in  different  portions  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus.  The  diminution  observed  in  some  parts  may  be 
due,  on  tne  one  hand,  to  a  destruction  of  the  globules,  as  in  the  liver 
(real  diminution),  or  to  the  absorption  of  the  fmid  parts  of  the  blood, 
as  in  the  intestine  during  digestion,  thus  producing  an  apparent  diminu- 
tion. When  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  observed  it 
may  be  due  either  to  the  formation  of  globules,  as  in  the  spleen,  causing 
a  real  augmentation,  or  to  the  exosmose  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  salivary  glands  and  the  kidneys,  where  the 
augmentation  is  onlv  apparent.  A  result  of  this  is  that  the  variation  in 
the  number  of  globules  is  much  greater  in  different  portions  of  the 
venous  system  than  in  the  several  parts  of  the  arterial  system. 

Physiolofiry  of  the  Peristaltic  Movements  of  the  Intestines. — An 
interesting  and  original  paper  on  this  somewhat  neglected  subject  has 
recently  &en  published  in  the  CmtralblaUfur  die  maiicinische  IVissen' 
xhaften  by  Dr.  Alexis  Horvath,  of  Kieff.  Horvath  points  out  the 
numerous  difficulties  attending  an  investigation  of  the  intestinal  move- 
ments, and  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  which  when  the 
abdomen  is  opened  the  intestines  are  exposed  influences  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  activity  of  the  movements  that  can  be  induced  in  them 
by  nervous  excitation.  When  the  temperature  of  the  intestines  is  re- 
duced below  66''  F.  they  exhibit  no  movements.  This  observation 
explains  in  some  measure  the  extremely  discrepant  statements  made  by 
different  physiol<^;ists  of  high  standing,  and  will  render  a  repetition  of 
their  experiments  necessary. 

Absorption  of  Fat.— L.  v.  Thanhoflfer  describes  {Pester  Med,  Chir, 
Presse,  1873,  No.  22)  the  q>ithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  of  the  frog 
as  exhibiting  fine  pseudopodia  or  ciliaform  processes,  which  are  alter- 
nately thrust  out  and  withdrawn  and  take  up  on  their  return  the  fatty 
particles  contained  in  the  food.  The  movement  of  the  processes  could 
only  be  observed  in  those  frogs  that  had  their  spinal  cord  or  medulla 
oblongata  stuck  through  by  a  knife,  and  even  under  these  conditions 
it  was  noticed  in  only  half  the  cases  examined.  The  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  rods  exhibited  by  this  epithelium,  and  described  by  Funke, 
Brettauer,  and  Steinach  and  others  is  due  to  these  processes  being 
seen  when  in  the  retracted  state.  V.  Thanhoffer  has  seen  similar  pro- 
cesses, but  never  in  movement,  in  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  mammals.   | 


The  band  to  which  the  processes  are  attached  is  annular  and  forms  the 
edge  of  the  cell-membrane. 

BetrogressiYe  Metamorphosis  of  Albumen  in  the  Body. — Prof. 
Hoppe-Seyler  discusses  in  Pfliiger^s  Archrv^  1873,  Band  vi.,  p.  399,  the 
question.  In  what  pait  of  the  body  does  the  disintegration  of  albumen 
take  place  ?  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  blood 
nor  the  lymph  contains  any  ferment,  and  that  neither  do  they  possess  the 
oxidizing  power  which  can  justify  us  in  assuming  albuminous  compounds 
can  undergo  disintegration  whilst  still  contained  in  them.  There  are 
good  chemical  grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  for  believing  that  such  de- 
composition takes  place  in  the  albuminous  compounds  forming  part  of 
gland-substance  and  muscle.  Hence  he  considers  the  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  urea  in  the  blood  or  the  luxus  consumption  of  Voit  to  be 
untenable. 

The  NumericeJ  Proportion  of  Nerve  Fibres  to  Muscular  Fibres. 
— P.  Tergast  has  carefully  studied  {Max  Schultzi s  Archiv  fiir  micr.Anat. 
ix.  36)  the  relation  of  the  number  of  primitive  nerve  fibres  to  the  num- 
ber of  primitive  muscular  fasciculi  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  sheep. 
In  these  muscles,  as  in  the  sartorius  of  the  fr(^,  examined  by  Kiihne, 
the  muscular  fibres  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  and  Tergast 
therefore  proceeded  to  count  the  number  of  fibres  which  are  seen  in  a 
cross  section.  The  number- of  primitive  nerve  fibres  was  estimated  in 
the  same  way.  •  For  each  primitive  ner\'e  fibre  in  the  musculus 
obliquus  inferior  there  are  three  or  four  muscular  fibres ;  in  the  m. 
obliquus  superior  six  or  seven  ;  in  the  m.  rectus  inferior  seven  or  eight ; 
\h  the  m.  rectus  internus  eight ;  and  for  the  m.  rectus  extemus  ten 
muscular  fibres.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  sheep  there  are  on  the 
average  about  six  or  seven  primitive  muscular  fasciculi  to  each  nerve 
fibre.  In  the  human  eye  there  appear  to  be  three  primitive  nerve  fibres 
to  every  seven  muscular  fibres.  Such  muscles  as  do  not  admit  of  being 
so  exactly  estimated  as  those  of  the  eye  receive  relatively  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  primitive  nerve  fibres.  In  the  biceps  of  a  young  dog, 
for  instance,  M.  Tergast  finds  only  one  primitive  nerve  fibre  to  83 
muscular  fibres  ;  the  musculus  sartorius  of  the  young  dog  has  one 
nerve  fibre  to  from  40  to  60  muscular  fibres.  In  the  cutaneous 
pectoral  of  the  frog  there  is  one  nerve  fibre  to  from  23  to  27  muscular 
fibres  (Reichert).  In  the  abductor  digit!  quinti  pedis  the  proportion  is 
I  to  40 ;  in  the  sartorius  I  to  16J.  In  the  ocular  muscles  of  the  frog 
the  proportion  on  the  average  amounts  fo  I  to  10.  In  the  caudal 
muscles  of  the  mouse  there  are  from  28  to  29  muscular  fibres  to  each 
nerve  fibre. 
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Philology. 

Etudes  de  Qrammalre  Compcur^e:  1*8  causatif  et  le  th^e  N 
dans  lee  Langues  de  Sem  et  de  Oham*  Par  L'Abb^  Victor 
Ancessi.     Maisonneuve. 

The  work  before  us,  short  as  it  is,  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Semitic  Philology.  I  cannot,  indeed,  agree 
with  the  two  primary  articles  of  M.  Ancessi's  creed — the 
biliteralism  of  Semitic  roots,  and  the  common  origin  of 
Aryan  and  Semitic  ;  but  these  do  not  aflfect  his  facts  or  his 
method.  He  has  followed  the  right  course  in  his  investi- 
gations by  calling  in  the  aid  of  old  Egyptian  and  the  sub- 
Semitic  dialects  of  Africa.     In  no  other  way  are  we  likely, 


to  resolve  the  many  grammatical  riddles   of  a  group  of 
languages,  too  closely  related  for  wide-reaching  comparisons 
and,  unlike  the    Neo-Latin  dialects,    without  any  known 
mother-tongue. 

Both  the  causative  S  and  the  theme  IV  formed  part  of 
the  verbal  machinery  of  old  Egyptian,  though  used  also  in 
that  language  as  independent  substantive  verbs.  They  are 
still  found  as  preformatives  in  many  Coptic  words,  just  as 
in  the  numerous  secondary  Shaphel  and  Niphal  roots  in 
the  Semitic  languages  of  which  M.  Ancessi  gives  examples. 
A  large  number  of  the  radicals  which  are  grouped  under 
the  letters  ^  and  ©  in  a  Semitic  dictionary  are  really  deriva- 
tive formations  of  this  kind ;  whether  this  proves  the  bi- 
literalism of  the  Semitic  parent-language,  as  M.  Ancessi 
believes,  is  a  different  matter,  pa  and  ]33  or  -np  and  tv,  are 
as  far  from  being  biliteral  as  p«  and  ipa  j  and  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere,  it  is  very  possible  that  these  very  roots 
are  merely  loan-words.  However  that  may  be,  the  way  in 
which  M.  Ancessi  traces  the  development  of  the  gramma- 
tical uses  of  the  two  theipes  out  of  their  original  substan- 
-tive  notion  is  very  striking.  On  the  basis  of  M.  Maspero's 
able  researches,  he  finds  the  old  substantive  verb  an  in  the 
first  syllable  of  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic  first  and  second 
personal  pronouns,  and  then  follows  it  through  all  its  trans- 
formations into  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative,  nega- 
tive, and  finally,  passive  characteristic  In  the  course  of 
his  inquiries  he  throws  out  a  good  many  interesting  re- 
marks ;  not  the  least  so  being  his  reference  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  (su  wn)  to  the  substantive  verb  which  is 
so  common  in  Hebrew. 

Here  and  there,  of  course,  his  statements  may  be  ques- 
tioned. I  should  doubt  the  connection  of  the  nasal  nega- 
tive with  the  theme  N  which  the  author  is  discussing,  since 
the  several  Semitic  dialects  keep  it  carefully  distinct  firom 
the  latter  in  form.  Then,  again,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
explanation  which  Ancessi  (following  Maspero)  gives  of  the 
second  element  in  the  first  personal  pronoun,  but  must 
still  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  my  "  Ass3nian  Gram- 
mar." For  reasons  given  in  the  same  work,  again,  words 
like  ,TinH,  poTp,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theme 
A^,  but  would  be  old  plurals,  n  standing  for  a  more  primi- 
tive m.  Nor  would  most  philologists  assent  to  the  view 
that  the  demonstrative  is  derived  from  the  substantive  verb. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  so-called  pronominal  roots,  but  the 
idea  of  locality  is  certainly  prior  in  language  to  that  of 
simple  existence.  Moreover,  old  Egyptian  is,  on  the  one 
side,  a  highly  advanced  language,  and,  on  the  other,  not 
the  parent,  but  at  most  the  sister  of  the  parent,  of  the 
Semitic  dialects.  Such  being  the  jcase,  we  ought  to  seek 
for  some  common  material  notion  which  would  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  both  the  demonstrative  and  the  substantive  verb. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  touch  upon  the  many  interesting 
questions  called  up  by  M.  Ancessi*s  brochure.  He  promises 
us  a  further  work  on  other  substantive  themes,  like  ^m  and 
n»,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  researches, 
the  first  instalment  of  which  only  makes  us  desirous  of^ 
more.  Semitic  Philology  is  still  a  dark  field,  and  there  are 
few  better  qualified  than  M.  Ancessi  to  labour  in  it 

A.  H.  Savce. 

BemayB  on  the  PoUtics  of  Aristotle.  [ArisMdes^  PoHtik,  Erstes, 
ZweiteSf  und  DriUes  Buck :  mit  erkldrmden  zusdizen  im  DetUsche 
iibertragen  von  ydcob  Bemays.']  Berlin,  1872.  Hertz.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

Of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  Mons.  C.  Thurot  remarks 
with  truth  in  his  Etudes  sur  Aristote,  "  II  est  peu  d'ouvrages 
d'Aristote  qui  soient  aussi  cdl^bres  et  aujourd'hui  aussi 
populaires  :  il  en  est  peu  dont  le  texte,  quoique  intelligible 
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dans  I'enseinble,  nous  soit  parvenu  en  aussi  mauvais  6tat.*'* 
These  words  indicate  clearly  the  task  whicli  a  modem 
editor  of  the  work  has  before  him.  The  matter  of  the 
treatise  is  in  most  cases  and  taken  as  a  whole  intelligible 
enough,  though  the  form  (admirably  described  by  Prof. 
Bernays  on  p.  212  of  the  present  work)  needs  expansion 
and  articulation  to  bring  the  full  force  of  the  language  and 
treatment  before  the  modem  reader.  With  the  text  the 
case  is  different  j  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  vulgate 
as  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  Bekker  will  reveal  its  almost 
hopeless  condition,  while  an  examination  of  the  materials 
for  improvement  furnished  by  existing  MSS.  yields  but  little 
encouragement.  All  the  extant  MSS.,  says  Thurot,  have  a 
common  origin,  and  even  the  r  of  Susemihl,  the  lost  source 
of  William  of  Moerbeka's  translation,  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  same  feimily.  Here  then  is  a  task  not  unworthy  of 
the  boldest  scholar :  the  work  cannot  be  neglected,  for 
besides  being  the  foundation  of  all  pohtical  philosophy  it  is 
still  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  and  is  dways 
popular  when  political  speculation  is  rife — at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  it  was  twice  translated  into  German,  it  was 
the  constant  companion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  is  said  to  have 
known  it  by  heart,  and  St,  Hilaire  published  his  second 
edition  in  1848  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  as  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government :  and  yet  the  text  is  in  such 
a  condition  that  one  is  sometimes  almost  inclined  to  trace 
with  Conring  the  "  blattarum  ac  Hfiearum  epulae*^  of  Scepsis 
in  every  chapter  and  paragraph. 

Professor  Bemays'  fragment  (we  tru5t  it  may  not  long 
remain  so)  does  not  of  course  aim  so  high  as  a  complete 
edition ;  but  it  does  much  for  interpretation  and  much  for 
criticism,  as  any  work  by  its  learned  and  accomplished 
author  is  sure  to  do.  Taking  Themistius  for  his  model,  he 
has  produceda  paraphrase  of  Bks.  i.-iii.  which  combines  with 
singular  success  the  accuracy  of  a  scholarly  translation  and 
the  illustration  generally  sought  in  a  critical  exegesis,  with- 
out sacrificing  that  elegance  of  style  with  which  readers  of 
Prof.  Beraays'  other  works  are  familiar.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
short  notice  to  give  extracts  ;  but  any  one  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  compare,  with  the  Greek  text  before  him,  the  more 
literal  translation  of  Stahr  or  the  freer  paraphrase  (miscalled 
a  translation)  of  St.  Hilaire  wdth  Prof.  Bemays'  work  will 
readily  discern  the  superiority  of  the  latter ;  the  only  fault 
in  fact  to  be  found  with  the  book  is  that  it  is  incomplete, 
and  that  is  a  fault  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  will 
ere  long  be  remedied.  Where  so  much  is  valuable  it  is 
perhaps  ungracious  to  criticise ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
passages  where  we  should  be  disposed  to  join  issue  with 
Prof.  Bemays.  In  i.  13,  for  instance,  the  words  fj  hatfUpei 
rovro  irXeiffTov  are  rendered  " aber  hier  findct  doch  ein  grosser 
Unterschied  statt"  ;  the  passage  as  it  stands  is  very  strange 
and  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  context, 
but  we  doubt  whether  rj  can  be  literally  or  freely  rendered 
^'aber.'*  Again  in  ii.  8,  Aristotle  lays  aside  the  further 
pursuit  of  a  certain  line  of  inquiry  with  the  words  aWwv  r^ap 
ctTTi" Kaipwv,  which  Prof.  Bemays  renders  **  denn  sie  erfordert 
mehrZeit  als  wir  jetzt  haben";  surely  it  is  here  a  fitting  op- 
portunity and  not  time  which  is  regarded  as  wanting.  Lastly 
in  the  well-known  passage  concerning  the  power  of  the  Spartan 

kings,  iii.    14,    Krelveiv   f^ap   ov   KVpio^j  el  p,ri   cv  rivi  fiaaCkQia 

(where  the  \'ulgate  as  it  stands  is  unintelligible),  Prof.  Bernays 
strikes  out  paaCKein  and  renders  the  foregoing  words  "  ausser 
in  gewissen  Fallen  " ;  this  is  surely  a  somewhat  forced  con- 
stmction  ;   we  much  prefer  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  By  water 

♦  Etudes  sitr  Artstote,  p.  vi.  Oncken  and  Spengcl  (the  latter  quoted 
by  Oncken)  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect ;  see  the  former's 
learned  and  valuable  work,  Die  Staatslehre  des  Aristoteles,  p.  66.  See 
also  llildenbrand,  Rechts-  und  Staatsphihsophiey  i.  p.  342  ff. 


in  the  Journal  of  Philology^  that  the  true  reading  is  m«o 
heiKia^f  for  eV  rivi  fiaaiXeia  :  this  very  ingenious  conjecture 
not  only  rests  on  sound  palaeographical  grounds,  but  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  clears  up  the  difficulty. 

A  commentator  on  the  Politics  must,  as  we  have  said,  do 
more  than  illustrate  and  explain ;  he  must  make  the  text 
which  he  explains :  for  the  vulgate,  notwthstanding  the 
efforts  of  Bekker,  presents  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
edition  of  Conring  published  in  1656  represents  one  extreme 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  text ;  it  is  as  full  of  stars  as  an 
astronomical  diagram ;  the  opposite  view  is  exhibited  by 
Goettling,  who  is  very  sparing  in  emendation  and  boasts 
(perhaps  prematurely)  that  he  has  banished*  from  his  text 
the  stars  which  even  Schneider  and  Coray  had  left  Conring 
no  doubt  is  fanciful,  and  it  may  be  that  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  as  Schneider  says  superficial ;  but  his  acuteness  is 
indisputable,  and  his  edition  raised  questions  which  criticism 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  set  at  rest  The  opinion  of 
Prof.  Oncken  on  this  point  deserves  attention  :  **  Ich  denke 
von  der  Reinheit  des  Textes  der  Poliiik  ganz  anders  als 
Stahr,  Gottling,  Barthdl^my  St.  Hilaire,  und  bin  Ketzer 
genug,  um  sogar  die  Meinung  auszusprechen,  dass,  wenn 
auch  der  viel  belachelte  *  Asteriskenhimmel '  des  Heraiann 
Conring  nunmehr  ganz  verschollen  ist,  an  sehr  vielen  Stellen 
nur  das  Zeichen,  nicht  aber  die  Liicke  oder  Unebenheit 
verschwunden  ist."* 

Prof.  Bemays*  view  of  the  matter  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  three  books  he  has  taken  in  hand  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  more  than  a  hundred  variations 
from  the  text  as  Bekker  left  it,  and  that  at  least  one  passage 
he  surrenders  as  so  far  hopeless. f  For  several  of  his  emen- 
dations he  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  there  are  many,  and  those  not  the  least  important,  which 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  are  entirely  due  to 
the  ripe  scholarship  and  profound  erudition  of  Prof.  Bemays 
himself.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  examine  these  in 
detail,  but  we  think  they  will  generally  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  scholars,  though  in  at  least  two  cases  to 
be  shortly  mentioned  Prof.  Vahlen  has  expressed  his  dissent 
from  them.  We  could  wish  Prof.  Bemays  had  done  some- 
thing more  for  the  elucidation  of  Aristotle's  criticism  of 
Plato's  pov\r\  in  the  Laws  in  Pol.  ii.  6 :  the  passage  as  it  stands 
is  j  ustly  compared  by  Goettling  ( yend  Progr.  1 85  5 )  to  Goethe's 
"  Hexen-Einmal-Eins;"  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  is 
capable  of  satisfactory  emendation,  and  though  Prof  Bernays 
has  commenced  he  has  scarcely  completed  the  cure.  In  ii. 
7  we  are  surprised  that  Prof  Bcrna}s  has  not  adoi)ted  the 
very  elegant  and  satisfactory  emendation  of  Rassow  (whom 
Boiesen  had  preceded)  of  uvcv  iiriOvfiiC>v  for  the  ordinary 
av  €7ri0v/uLoi€u  instead  of  omitting  the  latter  words :  the 
reading  of  Rassow  and  Boiesen  is  almost  determined  by  the 
parallel  passage  in  £//i.  Nic.  vii.  13,  with  which  the  \'ul- 
gates  directly  at  variance.  In  ii.  8  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Prof.  Vahlen  {Beitr,  zur  Arist  Poet,  iii.  314) 
in  questioning  the  propriety  of  reading  oXl^ov^  for  o^otWv 
or  6fiotu)9 ;  but  we  cannot  think  Prof  Vahlen  has  been 
equally  successful  in  combating  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
elegant  and  convincing  of  all  Prof.  Bernays'  emendations : 
the  passage  (ii.  5) runs  inBekker*s  text  xPV  ^poffexeii^  nv  a-oXXej" 
Xpovt^  'ca*  To*s  7roWot9  ereaiv,  the  tautology  of  which  it  is 

•  Z)/V  Staatslehre  des  Aristoteles,  p.  66. 

t  ii.  2,  iv  ro^TOii  S^  fiifieijOai  rb  iv  fUpti  ro^s  ttfous  ctKCtr  dpLoltas  raiii  i^ 
&PXni'  FroL  Bemays  says,  **fur  di  fufielaOai  eine  aonehmharc 
Vermuthung  bis  jetzt  nicht  vorliegt."  We  suggest  with  much  hesitation 
iy  To&rois  iLyofioiovadai  iv  fjjpci  roifs  t<Tovi  eUds  ofiotovs  iJiTas  ^f  iipXVh  com- 
paring what  is  said  about  the  Todca^irr^ip  of  Amasis  in  i.  12,  But  such 
a  remedy  must  be  admitted  to  be  desperate,  though  not  more  so  than 
Susemihl'Si 
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difficult  to  defend  or  deny :  Prof.  Bemays  {^Hermes  v. 
301)  regards  the  passage  as  a  quotation  from  Simonides 
twice  cited  by  Plutarch,  and  for  h^mv  restores  iOveaiy  from 
one  of  those  passages  :  this  seems  to  us  very  convincing, 
but  Prof.  Vahlen  {Zeitschr,  fur  Oest,  Gymn.  xxL  828)  who 
has  used  the  passage  as  it  stands  for  the  illustration  of  an 
Aristotelian  fragment  found  also  in  Plutarch — cV  voW&v 
i-rCjv  Koi  irakaiov  yjiovov — defends  the  vulgate  reading  and 
cites  a  passage  from  Aeschines — vaXaior^Tov  teal  ttX^Oov^ 
irwv — to  illustrate  his  own  view;  he  adds,  what  is  quite  true, 
that  it  is  not  proved  but  only  suggested  thai  the  words  which 
justify  l&veaip  belong  to  Simonides  and  not  to  Plutarch  him- 
self. It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  decide  where 
two  such  authorities  are  at  variance ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  conjecture  of  Pro£  Bemays  at  once  explains  the  text  of 
Plutarch  and  restores  that  of  Aristotle,  while  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  to  Prof.  Vahlen  that  fraKaiod  xp^i^ov 
and  fToXKwi/  erwp  are  not  identical  terms,  while  wgWii^ 
Xpovvj  and  iroXKoi9  tretritf  are. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  cordially  recommending 
Prof.  Bemays'  little  book  to  the  notice  of  all  students  of 
Aristotle,  and  repeating  the  hope  that  its  only  fault  may  be 
speedily  remedied  by  the  completion  of  the  work. 

James  R.  Thursfield. 


A  History  of  Roman  liiterature.  By  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Professor  at 
Tubingen.  Translated  with  the  author's  sanction  by  Wilhelm 
Wagner,  Ph. D.     London:  Bell. 

Any  one  who  wished  to  show  why  it  is  that  German  work  is 
apt  to  be  so  much  superior  to  English,  could  hardly  find  a  better 
example  than  the  book  before  us.  It  embodies  ^e  results 
of  a  life  of  research  in  a  succinct,  but  not  abridged,  form  ; 
it  is  up  to  the  very  latest  level  of  Latin  philological  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  written  in  a  style  never  heavy  and  generally 
lively  and  interesting. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows ;  it  will  at  once 
be  evident  why  this,  the  latest  history  of  Latin  literature,  is 
likely  to  supersede  its  predecessors,  more  especially  the 
cumbrous  and  somewhat  pedantic  work  of  Bemhardy. 

After  a  general  introduction  on  the  various  developments 
of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  a  brief  account  of  the 
scanty  relics  of  a  really  ancient  time,  e.g,  the  Carmen  Saliare, 
the  Carmen  Fratrum  Arvalium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  earliest  inscriptions,  the  Fasti,  the  Annales  Ponti- 
ficum,  &c.,  the  actually  extant  literature  is  divided  into  three 
periods :  (i)  From  Andronicus  to  Sulla,  514-670  a.u.c  ;  (2) 
the  Golden  Age,  67 1-770 ;  (3)  the  Imperial  Period,  beginning 
with  the  principate  of  Tiberius  and  reaching  to  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Each  of  these  periods  is 
described  generally  and  then  subdivided  into  epochs.  In 
each  epoch  poets  and  prose  writers  are  treated  separately : 
and  under  the  latter  head  are  included  the  grammarians  and 
jurists  (this  last  a  most  important  section),  each  handled  with 
as  much  fulness  of  deUil  as  the  historians,  orators,  or 
writers  of  philosophy. 

It  is  however  in  the  lucid  and  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  relating  to  each  separate  author 
that  the  great  merit  and  charm  of  the  work  lies.  Thus 
the  article  P.  VergiJius  Maro  contains  (i)  an  account 
of  the  sources  for  the  poefs  life,  {2)  a  discussion  on  the 
orthography  of  his  name,  (3)  a  brief  life,  (4)  his  personal 
appearance,  (5)  his  circumstances :  in  each  case  the  authorities 
are  quoted  in  extenso.  Then  follows  a  description,  drawn  up 
similarly  in  brief  sections,  of  his  character  as  man  and  poet, 
his  mode  of  composition,  his  political  relations  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  time;  then  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Eclogues^  Georgics^  and  Aeneidy  the  date  of  each,  their  I 


peculiarities  of  manner  and  diction  (including  what  I 
consider  a  too  disparaging  criticism  of  the  strophical  com- 
position traceable  in  some  of  the  Eclogues)^  the  principal 
MSS.  and  editions ;  lasdy  an  account  of  tie  Cins  Culex 
Moretum  Catalecta,  and  other  short  poems  ascribed  to 
Virgil.  Attached  are  references  to  the  various  treatises, 
dissertations,  programmes,  &c.,  which  treat  of  special  matters 
affecting  Virgil's  life  or  poetry  :  a  merit  for  which  scholars 
will  feel  really  grateful  to  Dr.  Teuflfel ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  these  short  monographs  often  contain  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  most  of  the  available  material  still  left  us 
on  the  more  out-of-the-way  subjects  of  classical  literature. 

Another  great  excellence  of  Dr.  Teuffel's  book  is  the  care 
with  which  he  compares  contemporary  styles,  and  traces  in 
them  the  peculiarities  of  their  epoch,  or  their  deviations  from 
it :  a  good  specimen  is  his  comparison  of  Gaius,  Suetonius, 
and  Fronto,  p.  246,  vol.  ii. ;  a  parallel  excellence  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principal  Greek  writers  of  each  period.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  early  literature  of  Christianity  will 
find  these  writers  treated  with  fulness  and  impartiality ;  the 
author  is,  as  might  be  expected,  aware  of  their  failings  and 
at  times  severe  upon  them ;  indeed  it  might  be  wished  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  a  little  more  freedom  on  this  head, 
and  that  the  striking  phenomenon  of  the  coincidence  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity  with  the  decline  of  all  literary  power 
had  received  more  copious  treatment  from  a  writer  at  once 
so  able  and  in  such  full  command  of  all  the  resources 
necessary  for  forming  an  adequate  judgment.  Was  it  or  was 
it  not  an  accident  that  the  poems  of  luvencus  synchronized 
with  the  age  of  Constantine  ? 

There  are  of  course  many  views  in  so  extensive  a  work 
which  seem  open  to  criticism.  We  are  not  inclined  to  regard 
Calvus  or  Varro  Atacinus  as  the  equal  of  Catullus,  though 
the  style  of  Calvus  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  Catullus 
and  the  extant  fragments  of  Varro's  Chorographia  are  good 
enough  to  make  us  wish  we  had  more.  To  speak  of  Euhe- 
merism  as  a  mad  and  blasphemous  system  (p.  133)  is  surely 
an  exaggeration ;  it  was  at  least  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
rationalize  mythology  and  it  certainly  marks  a  stage  in  intel- 
lectual progress.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  present  time  as  to  the  incapacity  of  Nonius;  a  man 
whose  services  in  preserving  so  much  of  the  ancient  language 
and  literature  have  attracted  a  microscopic  attention  which 
exaggerates  his  defects :  at  any  rate  it  seems  questionable 
whether  he  can  fairly  be  called  a  tiro  (iL  p.  307).  The 
view  that  the  satire  ascribed  to  Sulpicia  is  a  modern  forgery 
has  already  been  combated  by  me  (Academy  i.  p.  87) ;  and  I 
may  say  that  every  fresh  perusal  has  strengthened  the  con- 
viction of  its  genuineness  there  put  forward. 

Among  omissions  the  nu^st  signal  is  Mayor's  Juvenal^  a 
work  which  we  feel  sure  Dr.  Teuffel  can  never  have  seen  \ 
probably  owing  to  the  accident  of  its  being  out  of  print  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  exhaustive  and  admirable  edi- 
tion will  soon  be  completed  in  its  new  form.  Mr.  Pale/s 
FropertiuSy  though  not  a  work  of  the  same  calibre,  might 
also  have  been*  mentioned.  Mr.  Sellar's  Roman  Poets  of 
the  Republic  is  a  work  which  in  its  most  important  section, 
the  chapters  on  Lucretius,  deserves  Dr.  Teuffel's  attention, 
though  even  in  England  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  known. 
After  all,  in  spite  of  the  labour  spent  on  classical  study  in 
this  country,  we  can  point  to  no  work  of  a  serious  and  sub- 
stantive kind  on  the  literature  of  Rome ;  the  old  associa- 
tions of  philology  with  chefs  (Toeuvre  of  Greek  and  Latin 
versification,  against  which  Germany  has  always  presented 
a  standing  protest,  still  dominates  our  great  schools,  and 
determines  more  than  anything  else  the  scale  of  honours  in 
at  least  one  of  our  universities.  How  can  we  look  for  any^ 
thing  like  real  progress  or  real  research  ?  for  investigation 
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of  sources,  study  of  MSS.,  all  that  gives  its  excellence  to 
German  work  ? 

Dr.  Wagner's  translation,  though  by  no  means  irreproach- 
able, succeeds  in  preserving  the  liveliness  of  the  original: 
some  cases  of  rather  questionable  English  and  a  considerable 
number  of  misprints,  generally  it  is  true  of  single  letters, 
will  no  doubt  find  correction  in  a  new  edition.       IL  Ellis. 


Contents  of  the  Journals. 

MnemoByne.  New  Series.  Vol.  i.,  pt.  4. — The  principal  articles 
in  the  current  number  are  (i)  a  series  of  critical  observations  on 
Heliodorus  by  Naber:  (2)  notes  on  the  text  of  Plutarch's  Moralia  by 
Cobet,  who  naturally  finds  that  Hercher,  the  most  recent  editor,  has 
left  a  good  deal  for  others  to  do  after  him :  a  large  proportion  of  Cobet's 

Sroposals  are  of  the  most  convincing  kind :  (3)  Herodotea  and  Thucy- 
idea,  by  -  Dr.  Badham :  (4)  Coniectanea  Latina  (on  passages  in 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Veigil,  and  Propertius)  by  H.  van  Herwerden — apro- 
ductiom  which  hardly  deserves  a  place  in  a  journal  like  the  Mnemosyne^ 
unless  it  is  .inserted  m  order  to  bring  conjectural  criticism  into  discredit. 
What  is  one  to  think  of  a  scholar  who,  commenting  on  the  words,  **  ut 
mendax  aretalogus "  in  Juvenal  xv.  16,  has  the  courage  to  print  the 
astonishing  remark,  "  vide  ne  hie  sit  aptius  TERATOLOGUS  "  ? 


Notes  and  Intelligence, 

M.  Lenormant  has  published  another  volume  of  his  admirable 
Etudes  Accadienna.  It  contains  an  Accadian  syllabary,  with  the 
meanings  of  the  several  ideographs,  a  justification  of  the  name  Accadian, 
and  additions  and  corrections  to  the  grammar  of  the  language  from  un- 
published inscriptions  which  he  has  examined  in  the  British  Museum 
since  the  publication  of  his  two  earlier  volumes.  M.  Lenormant  claims 
with  ^ood  reason  that  his  syllabary  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  yet 
published ;  and  yet  so  numerous  were  the  characters  used  that  many 
might  still  be  added  to  his  list.  Every  student  could,  of  course,  discover 
dencienoies  in  it,  since  no  single  scholar  can  be  expected  to  know  all 
the  phonetic  values  and  significations  of  the  ideographs  met  with  in  the 
inscriptions.  Thus  the  character  numbered  54  means  "a  shadow" 
(Ass.  tsaltdu\  that  numbered  73  "rest"  or  '^ setting"  (Ass.  tarbaisu)^ 
thai  Bumbeced  <  12  "a  building,"  and  so  on.  I  confess,  however,  to 
some  surprise  at  finding  the  character  which  is  sounded  tir  (No.  354) 
set  down  as  denoting  "tribe,"  "tongue."  It  really  means  "life," 
as  the  tablets  inform  us ;  and  it  is  clearly  connected  with  ti  and  tUa.  M. 
Lenormant  seems  to  me  to  have  fuHy  disproved  the  novel  view  of  M. 
Oppertthat  the  old  Turanian  language  of  Chaldaea  was  termed  Sumerian, 
and  to  have  shown  that  it  really  belonged  to  the  Accadians.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  Sumiri  is  the  Shinar  of  Scripture,  and  signifies  the  Se- 
mitic population  which  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia  and 
from  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Agane  downwards  played  a  leading  part  in 
Chaldaean  history.  M.  Oppert  has  pointed  out  that  the  Sumirians  are 
identified  with  the  Assyrians  ;  but  the  ideographic  equivalent  of  Sumiri, 
which  the  latter  scholar  interprets  "holy  language,"  M.  Lenormant 
thinks  should  rather  be  rendered  **  home  dialect.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

Dr.  Harkavy  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  author  of  tfie  Mahometan  docu- 
ments on  the  Slaves  and  the  Russians  (Skatania  mumlmanskich  pissateley 
o  Slavranach  M  Rmkichy  St.  Petersburg,  1870-71),  is  now  in  England 
entrusted  with  a  mission  from  his  Go^mment  in  order  to  copy  the 
Arabic  documents  relating  to  the  Slavonic  Nations.  We  understand 
that  he  was  fortunate  .enough  to  find  many  unknown  documents  on  the 
subject  in  the  MSS^  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Dr.  Harkavy  is  also  engaged  in  compiling  the  catalogue  of  the  impor- 
tant Samaritan  collection,  bought  by  the  Russian  Government  from  M. 
Firkovicz,  the  celebrated  owner  of  the  Karaitic  MSS.  now  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  St.  Petersburg.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Harkavy  has 
examined  the  Samaritan  MSS.  of  the  libraries  of  Berlin,  Paris,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Bodleian  Library. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Voltoire's  AticUns  Prorverbes  Basques  et  Gascons ^ 
with  both  the  original  and  modern  Basque  orthography,  and  parallel 
proverbs  in  other  languages,  has  just  been  published  by  Cazals,Bayonne. 
An  appendix  gives  a  version  of  the  well-known  passage  in  Rabelais 
into  modem  Basque,  by  M.  Archu,  and  some  rather  miscellaneous 
remarks  on  Basque  bibliography.     100  copies  only  are  on  sale. 
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CocHERis,  H.    Origine  et  formation  des  noms  de  lieu.    Paris :  Lib.  de 

TEcho  de  la  Sorbonne. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

With  the  fifth  volume  the  Academy  enters  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  existence.  Instead  of 
480  pages  of  text  a  year,  it  will  now  publish,  in  fifty-two 
weekly  numbers,  1040  pages,  each  of  which  will  contain  one- 
fourth  more  matter  than  the  old  Academy  page. 

Three-fourths  of  each  number  of  the  new  Academy  will  be 
devoted  to  Literature  of  the  ipiagination,  Travels  and  An- 
tiquities, History  and  Biography,  and-  will  include  regular 
notices  of  ftie  Picture  Exhibitions,  the  Music  of  the  Season, 
and  the  current  Drama,  English  and  French,  There  will  be 
periodical  news-letters  on  literary,  artistic  and  scientific 
subjects  firom  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe,  and  firom  America, 
and  an  adequate  space  will  be  set  apart  for  correspondence 
between  literary  men,  jottings  of  interest,  publishers'  an- 
nouncements, personal  news,  and  the  like.  In  all  these 
matters  the  Academy  will  tell  people  of  all  classes  who  are 
aiming  at  the  higher  culture,  what  to  choose  and  what  to 
discard,  in  unmistakeable  terms  and  with  promptitude. 

The  remaining  fourth   part  of  the  periodical  will    be 
occupied  with  scientific  matters  interesting  to  a  smaller  class 
of  readers,  but  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  all  unnecessary 
technicalities  which  render  them  uninteresting  or  unintelli- 
gible to  the  educated  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific 
reader.     The  various  departments  of  knowledge  have  now 
become  so  minutely  specialized  that  even  the  scientific  man 
can  no  longer  hope  to  keep  pace  with  discovery  in  all 
directions  at  once,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar 
study  occupies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  position  of  the 
educated  layman  or  general  reader.     So  that  the  wants  of 
the  small  scientific  class  are  in  this  respect  identical,  or 
nearly  so,  with  those  of  the  larger  reading  public.     These 
requirements  vary  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
periods,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  experience. 
Our  experience  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  that  the 
scientific  matter  to  be  found  in  the  Academy  has  been  pitched 
in  too  high  a  key,  or  at  least  been  presented  in  too  technical 
a  form,  to  be  so  practically  useful  even  to  the  scientific  reader 
in  this  country  and  at  the  present  time  as  it  might  without 
any  diminution  of  fulness  or  accuracy  be  made.     We  pro- 
pose then  to  ourselves  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  we 
have  hitherto  attempted,  viz.  that  of  making  this  department 


of  the  Academy  useful  to  all,  and  engaging  the  attention  and 
interest  of  all  educated  persons  in  the  progress  of  European 
knowledge. 

This  department  will  embrace  Natural  Philosophy,  The- 
ology, and  the  Science  of  Language,  especially  the  English 
Language  and  Dialects,  and  the  very  important  and  interest- 
ing study  of  Comparative  Philology,  in  connection  with  the 
Mythology,  Folklore,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Institutions 
of  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  retain  the  name  Academy  if  the 
paper  is  to  be  so  entirely  reorganized  as  to  form  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  new  critical  organ  ? 

We  have  reorganized  the  paper  because  we  think  that 
such  a  critical  org£Ui  as  we  have  described  is  wanted.  As 
to  the  retention  of  the  name,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 
necessary. 

Very  few  persons  have,  we  think,  understood  what  was 
meant  by  calling  the  old  fortnightly  periodical,  which  we 
now  propose  to  supersede,  the  Academy, 

The  word  "  Academy ''  suggests  to  most  average  English- 
men, in  the  first  instance,  the  idea  of  a  second-rate  and  pre- 
tentious private  school.     It  is  also  the  name  of  a  chartered 
Institution  in  London,  which  has  won  a  reputation   for 
fairness  and  discrimination  in  hanging  pictures.      As  the 
name  of  this  periodical,  it  appears  to  have  given  the  impres- 
sion to  some  persons  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  treat  of 
matters  exclusively  interesting  to  schoolmasters  and  pro- 
fessors at  the  Universities.     But  in  all  European  languages 
except  the  English  an  "Academy"  means  a  centrcU organ  of 
sound  information  afid  correct  taste  in  intellectual  matters. 
The  great  French  Academy  founded  by  Richelieu  has  more 
particularly  taken  under  its  charge  the  maintenance  of  the 
piuity  of  the  French  language.     The  Academies  founded  in 
the  principal  German  Capitals,  and  elsewhere,  in  imitation 
of  the  French,  have  laid  a  greater  stress  upon  the  maintenance 
of  correct  information  in  matters  of  scientific  knowledge ; 
and  the  renowned  Academy  in  France  has  added  to  itself 
special  Academies  having  the  same  object. 

Now  it  is  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood 
on  the  Continent,  in  the  sense  of  a  standard  of  correctness 
in  intellectual  matters,  that  the  name  was  and  is  still  applied 
to  the  Academy  Journal.  The  great  national  importance  of 
concentrating  the  intellectual  forces  of  a  country  is  recognized 
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everywhere  except  in  England;  and  this  recognition  has 
justified  the  employment  of  public  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Foreign  Academies  as  public  Institutions,  and  the 
partial  support  of  their  members.  And  the  absence  of  such 
an  institution  in  England  has  had  this  result,  that  a  larger 
amount  of  bad  work  both  in  literature  and  in  science  passes 
unchallenged  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  standing 
upon  the  same  level  of  civilization. 

What,  then,  in  other  countries  is  done  for  learning  and 
science  by  means  of  an  Institution  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  we  propose  to  accomplish  in  this  country,  not  only 
for  these  but  for  all  the  materials  of  culture  and  refinement 
by  means  of  a  periodical  subjected,  after  the  English  manner, 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  viz.  to 
keep  the  reader  up  to  the  mark  of  what  is  best  in  the  world, 
to  gibbet  mercilessly  what  is  bad,  and  to  criticize  with 
sympathetic  fairness  what  falls  between  these  two  extremes. 

Keeping  thus  always  to  the  main  stream  of  the  best  pro- 
duction, we  shall  have  to  point  to  Germany  for  Science,  to 
France  for  Art,  but  to  our  own  country  for  Poetry  and  Fiction, 
for  the  Literature  of  Manners  and  Society,  for  Travel  and 
Adventure,  as  well  as  for  those  great  philosophic  ideas  which 
are  transforming  the  mental  horizon  of  mankind. 

But  there  is,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  setting  up  a  standard  of  correctness,  and 
being  unintelligible  or  unattractive  to  the  average  reader. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  the  attractive  writing  in  this  country 
is  deficient  in  accuracy,  and  perhaps  no  less  true,  that  our 
own  work  hitherto  has  preferred  accuracy  to  attractiveness. 
Still  we  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to  unite  both  these 
qualities  in  criticism  ;  and  by  our  elaborate  organization  of 
departmental  editing,  we  confidently  expect  that  we  shall  be 
able,  as  we  have  determined,  to  unite  them  in  our  new  issue. 

Editor. 


General  Literature. 


Memoirs  of  Sara  Coleridfire.    Edited  by  her  Daughter.    King  &  Co. 

Mankind  always  have  a  strong  curiosity  about  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbours,  and  a  person  who  for  any  reason  is  well 
known  is  a  neighbour.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
is  the  principal  reason  of  the  popularity  of  these  interesting 
memoirs,  which  have  already  reached  a  third  edition.  Mrs. 
Coleridge  was  much  more  than  a  representative  of  the  best 
type  of  lady-like  accomplishment  (in  the  high  sense  of  the 
word)  which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  this  century; 
if  she  had  been  nothing  more  she  would  have  been  forgotten 
like  many  others  who  wrote  letters  quite  as  elaborate,  and  quite 
as  high  toned,  and  very  likely  as  ingenious,  to  less  distin- 
guished correspondents.  And  yet,  although  it  is  the  individual 
distinction  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  it  is  rather  what  is  typical  that  retains  and  satisfies 
it :  the  combination  .of  refinement,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
with  keen  domestic  affection  and  much  spiritual  earnestness  is 
really  what  repays  him  more  than  any  peculiarity  of  view  in 
the  writer,  though  the  letters  certainly  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Coleridgean  tradition. 

Mrs.  Coleridge  came  at  just  the  fortunate  time — ^when 
women  of  the  middle  class  were  turning  to  intellectual 
cultivation  as  an  outlet  from  the  routine  of  housekeeping 
and  visiting;  before  the  days  of  Mudie,  when  the  abundance 
of  books  and  the  increase  of  leisure  have  combined  to  sti- 
mulate so  many  girls  into  a  condition  of  listless  restlessness, 
because  they  are  under  the  impression  that  they  have  got  to 
find  a  use  for  the  education  which  they  have  received  or 
are  trying  to  give  themselves,  and  cannot  be  easy  until  they 


have  a  career.  It  was  career  enough  for  Mrs.  Coleridge  to 
be  a  daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  although  marriage  was 
already  becoming  difficult,  and  she  had  to  wait  seven  years 
before  her  cousin  was  in  a  position  to  marry  her.  Her  most 
important  literary  labours  were  devoted  to  gathering  up  the 
fragments  of  her  father's  mind;  her  most  successful  work  was 
the  cheerful  verses  she  composed  for  her  son  under  the  title 
of  "  Pretty  Lessons,"  and  her  only  original  production,  Phan- 
tasmiony  is  really  in  substance  a  glorification  of  the  Lake 
Country,  for  which  her  affection  was  even  stronger  than  her 
admiration.  Indeed  her  intellect  was  so  completely  the 
servant  of  her  affections,  especially  her  fiimily  affections, 
that  one  fancies  that  she  might  have  lived  contented,  though 
inglorious,  even  if  she  had  not  been  the  wife  of  one  Coleridge 
and  the  daughter  of  another  and  a  greater,  for  certainly  she 
was  much  more  free  from  personal  ambition  than  most 
writers  with  a  tithe  of  her  talent  and  attainments. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  be  left  under  the  impression 
that  this  supremacy  of  the  affections  was  more  favourable  to 
the  development  of  her  character  than  to  the  play  of  her 
intellect.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  of  a  kind  of  which 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  more  : — 

**  The  substance  of  what  pleases  you  in  Abercrombie,  I  have  lately 
read  in  Chalmers's  Bridgewater  Treatise  ;  and,  oh !  when  the  wordy 
Doctor  does  get  hold  of  an  argument,  what  a  splutter  does  he  make  with 
it  for  dozens  of  pages.  He  is  like  a  child  with  a  new  wax  doll;  he  hugs 
it,  kisses  it,  holds  it  up  to  be  admired,  makes  its  eyes  open  and  shut, 
puts  it  on  a  pink  gown,  puts  it  on  a  blue  gown,  ties  it  on  a  yellow  sash, 
then  pretends  to  Uike  it  to  task,  chatters  at  it,  shakes  it,  aiid  whips  it ; 
tells  it  not  to  be  so  proud  of  its  fine  false  ringlets  which  can  all  be  cut 
off  in  a  minute,  then  takes  it  into  favour  again  ;  and  at  last,  to  the  relief 
of  all  the  company,  puts  it  to  bed." 

Aflerthis  the  writer  goes  on  to  hope  that  her  correspondent 
may  have  time  to  learn  Greek,  **  because  that  language  is  an 
idea.  Even  a  little  of  it  is  like  manure  to  the  soil  of  the  mind, 
and  makes  it  bear  finer  flowers.**  The  latter  reflection  is 
stimulating  and  perhaps  instructive,  the  former  is  only 
amusing;  and  though  Mrs.  Coleridge  felt  it  her  duty  to  her 
children  to  cultivate  her  powers  of  enjoyment  in  the  early 
days  of  her  widowhood  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to 
live,  she  never  seems  to  have  been  led  to  cultivate  her  powers 
of  giving  amusement  as  she  might  have  done  if  she  had  taken 
the  advice  given  her  to  "turn  her  mind  out  to  grass."  In  fact 
her  natural  seriousness  was  deepened  by  her  being  brought  up 
with  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  and  by  being  left  in  charge 
of  her  father's  memory,  first  with  her  husband  and  then  alone, 
till  she  became  an  ardent  and  convinced  though  independent 
disciple.  Perhaps  this  in  itself  was  an  intellectual  misfortune; 
it  led  her  not  to  exaggerate  but  to  misconceive  her  father's 
philosophical  importance.  He  opened  two  new  lines  of 
speculation  both  fruitful  though  divergent,  and  he  spent 
himself  in  waiting  at  the  point  of  parting  and  beckoning 
passers  by  to  look  down  the  magnificent  vistas ;  if  he  had 
had  energy  to  follow  either  he  would  have  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  follow  both.  Probably  during  his  lifetime 
this  stationariness  did  not  detract  from  the  efficacy  of  his 
influence,  but  it  was  different  when  his  daughter  tried  to  recall 
another  generation  to  the  starting  point  as  if  it  were  a  resting 
place.  And  this  attempt  to  give  a  factitious  finality  to  the 
system  which  Coleridge  never  expounded  in  its  completeness, 
and  probably  never  elaborated,  did  not  preserve  the  author 
from  an  inconsistency  which  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
in  the  later  letters.  The  whole  criticism  of  Tractarianism 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  mind's  ordinary  way 
of  thinking  upon  high  subjects  is  applicable  to  the  highest, 
and  this  is  even  reinforced  by  the  assertion  that  a  priori 
intuitions,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  evil 
spirits,  are  to  override  all  external  authority,  since  the 
authority  itself  only  rests  upon  the  intuitions  it  satisfies.     So 
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far  so  well;  but  if  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  is  to  be  para- 
mount, why  is  the  ordinary  way  of  wishing  to  be  so  com- 
pletely overruled  ?  and  yet  tliis  is  assumed  in  all  the  criticism 
of  rationalism  and  worldliness  and  poor  Keats'  neopaganism. 
The  fact  is  that  the  same  course  of  conduct  which  destroyed 
Coleridge's  naturally  weak  will  fostered  a  temper  which  made 
it  seem  natural  to  sacrifice  wishes,  and  this  was  strengthened 
by  the  habit  of  self-reproach :  and  his  daughter,  who  had  little 
or  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with,  accepted  the  inheritanpe 
of  her  father's  penitence. 

Her  criticism  of  Keats  is  not  the  only  instance  of  one- 
sidedness.  She  was  certainly  a  good  deal  less  than  just  to 
Mrs.  Hemans,  while  she  was  a  good  deal  more  than  just  to 
Joanna  Baillie ;  a  really  trained  critical  perception  would  have 
discerned  the  hollowness  of  the  pretensions  of  a  poetess  who 
judged  so  ill  of  poetry,  and  a  perfectly  liberal  criticism  would 
have  recognised  Mrs.  Hemans'  real  grace  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  original  thought :  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge preferred  to  say  that  Mrs.  Baillie  was  a  poem  in  herself, 
and  that  Mrs.'  Hemans'  manufacture  could  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  writers  as  a  room  furnished  by  Jackson 
might  be  distinguished  from  a  room  furnished  by  Gillow. 

£n  revanche  she  characterises  with  a  great  deal  of  force 
and  truth,  though  perhaps  with  hardly  enough  severity,  the 
contrast  between  Wordsworth's  earlier  and  his  later  manner, 
and  perhaps  she  is  the  only  writer  who  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  overpraise  "  Laodamia  "  :  the  criticism,  which 
is  too  long  to  extract,  is  certainly  keen  and  subtle,  though 
confused  by  over-eagerness ;  but  one  feels  Mrs.  Coleridge  is 
not  quite  without  ground  for  saying :  "  In  this  poem  Mr. 
Wordsworth  wilfully  divested  himself  of  every  tender-  and 
delicate  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Wife  and  the 
Woman,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  grand  declamatory  stanzas, 
which  he  knew  not  how  else  to  make  occasion  for.'* 

The  correspondence  with  Aubrey  de  Vere,  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  may  strike  some  readers  as  rather  depressing 
on  the  whole  :  the  writer  seems  stationary  while  the  world  is 
moving,  she  seems  attached  to  her  opinions  out  of  proportion 
to  their  importance.  She  insists  and  explains,  and  she  does 
not  convince,  and  one  wishes  she  could  have  agreed  to  differ 
at  first  instead  of  at  last :  and  though  her  theological  ac- 
quirements were  more  than  respectable,  she  lays  down  the 
law  on  such  points  as  St  Augustin's  view  of  baptismal  re- 
generation and  Eutychianism  in  a  way  that  shows  a  total 
failure  to  apprehend  the  historical  context  of  the  books  she 
read ':  consequently  she  was  as  completely  as  Dean  Stanley 
at  the  mercy  of  the  fallacy  that  every  opinion  is  orthodox 
till  it  is  condemned  by  an  ecumenical  council. 

It  is  a  curious  question  whether  her  intelligence  and 
laboriousness  could  have  been  directed  so  as  to  produce 
more  result  for  others  :  for  herself  it  produced  the  high- 
strained  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  which  posterity  has 
been  content  to  admire  without  asking  the  Preacher's  ques- 
tion which  Mrs.  Coleridge  never  asked  of  herself,  "Why 
was  I  then  more  wise  ?  "  G.  A.  Simcox. 


Oesterley's  Oesta  Boxnanoruxn  and  Johannis  de  Alta  Silva 
DolopathOB.  \Cesta  Romanorum,  ffrsg,  von  Hermann  OesUrley, 
Berlin :  Weidmann.  JohannU  de  Alta  Stlva  Dolopathos^  sive  de  Rege 
et  Septem  Sapientibus*  Hrsg.  yon  Hermann  Oesterlcy,  Strassburg : 
Triibner.] 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  few  works  which  occupy  a 
more  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  fiction  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  even  of  later  times,  than  the  former 
and  part  of  the  latter  named  collection,  forming  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  Their  most  recent  editor.  Dr.  Oesterley, 
formerly  cusios  of  the  Library  at  Gottingen,  and  now  of 
that  at  Breslau,  is  already  well  known  to  the  learned  world 


by  several  excellent  works,  and  especially  to  Englishmen  by 
his  edition,  accompanied  by  valuable  notes,  of  Shaksper^s 
^est  Book  (London,   1866);  and  he  has  now  given  a  new 
proof  of  his  learning  and  untiring  research.     With  regard  to 
the  Gesfa  Romanorum,  they  have  long  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  yet  the  very  complicated  questions  as  to  their 
origin,  home,  age,  and  author  or  compiler,  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  solved,  and  indeed  still  remained  surrounded  by 
impenetrable  obscurity.     No  one  in  fact  had  adopted  the 
only  right  method  of  solution,  namely,  a  close  comparison  of 
all  attainable  manuscripts  with,  each  other ;  and  only  one 
savant,  Sir  Frederick  Madden,   had    undertaken    a    part 
of  this  task,  and  given  a  general  description  of  the  man- 
uscripts to  be  found  in  England.     Even  he  defends  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  peculiar  Anglo-Latin  text  (in  contra- 
distinction to  a  continental  one),  but  he  declares  emphatically 
that  a  final  decision  on  the  above-named  questions  is  only 
attainable  by  the  way  I  have  mentioned.     The  uncommon 
difficulties  with  which  this  task  is  surrounded  are  very  obvious, 
and  Oesterley,  for  attempting  to  deal  with  them,  is  entitled  to 
all  acknowledgment      All  the  more  must  we  regret  that,  in 
spite  of  his  improbus  labor,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  dispers- 
ing the  darkness  which  hangs  over  the  author  as  well  as  the 
antiquity  and  home  of  this  collection,  though  he  has  shown 
that  in  its  original  form  it  probably  came  into  existence 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  at  latest  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  according  to  all  appearance  first 
in  England.  He  relies  for  proof  of  this  especially  on  the  names 
of  dogs  occurring  in  the  Vulgar  text  (p .  142),  dediaboli  laqueis 
quibus  nos  multipliciter  circumvenire  satagit,  which  are  all 
recognisable  as  English,  and  some  of  which  have  remained 
in  use  till  recent  times.     Only  he  has  failed  to  explain  the 
name  Emulemin,  though  according  to  his  opinion  this  also 
would  seem  to  be  of  English  origin.  Oesterley  is  plainly  in  the 
right,  I  think,  for  the  manuscripts  give  the  name  in  the  form 
of  Ewylemin,  and  this  is  nothing  else  than  Away,  leman,  like 
another  of  these  dog-names,  Beamis  (old  Frenchs^^i^  amis), 
which  answers  to  leman,  and  is  not  derived,  as  Oesterley 
supposes,  from  Bohmen  (Bohemia).     Further  on,  Oesterley 
*  shows  that  the  whole  collection  was  originally  taJcen  from  a 
selection  of  tales  from  Roman  history,  or  rather  from  Roman 
historians.;  that  they  had  been  long  gathered  together  for 
use  in  sermons  or  moral  disquisitions,  and  sooner  or  later 
became  known  by  the  designation  of  Historia,  or  Gesta 
Romanorum  moralizata,  or  some  similar  title.     Whether  this 
first  version  of  the  work  consisted  exclusively  of  such  extracts 
from  classical  writers,  or  whether  these  extracts  were  origi- 
nally   united  with    a    series   of  later    tales  and  parables 
{quaedam  alia),  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     This  much  is 
certain,  that  ftom  a  very  early  period  collections  of  extracts 
from  the  later  Roman  writers  were  known  and  designated  as 
Gesta  Romana  or  Romanorum,  and  that  the  work  before  us 
took  its  rise  from  the  adaptation  of  such  a  collection  to 
moralising  purposes ;  and  to  this  moral  part  of  the  work 
belongs  its  special  cliaracter  and  individuality.     How  from 
such   a    groundwork  has    arisen    the  endless  variety   of 
manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  these 
manuscripts  themselves  are  the  best  sources  of  information. 
First,  parables,  easily  admitting  of  a  spiritual  interpretation, 
were  inserted  or  subjoined ;  then,  according  to  circumstances 
or  inclination,  extracts  that  had  been  modified  and  made  fit 
for  moralisation  were  added,  and  at  last  tales  were  selected, 
often  ignorantly  enough;  solely  for  the  sake  of  their  spiritual 
meaning.     Oes|terley  points  out  what  works  were  used  in 
preference  for  the  enlargement  of  the  original  collection ; 
but  among  these  the  Moralities  of  the  Dominican  Professor 
Holcott,  who  died  in  Oxford  in  1349,  ought  scarcely  to  be 
counted,  for  the  pieces  hitherto  regarded  as  possessing  the 
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characteristics  of  his  style  are  found  to  exist  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Gcsta  Romanorum  of  1542,  here  indicated  for  the 
first  time.  On  this  as  well  as  other  grounds  it  is  clear  that 
the  supposition  of  an  independent  Anglo-Latin  text  is  unten- 
able, and  that  the  English  version  can  only  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  a  widely  spread  family  of  manuscripts. 

Beside  the  results  of  Oesterley*s  researches  which  I  have 
here  briefly  indicated,  his  work  contains  a  very  complete 
account  of  almost  all  tiie  manuscripts,  the  greater  number  of 
which,  amounting  to  about  160,  have  been  examined  by 
himself  3  then  the  text  of  the  three  first  Latin  editions  which 
appeared  between  the  years  1472  and  1475,  ajad  contain 
150  (151)  chapters;  along  with  the  chapters  152  to  181, 
which  were  added  in  the  third  impression ;  beside  these, 
the  chapters  belonging  only  to  the  German  translation 
(Augsburg,  1489)  are  given  in  an  appendix  in 'the  original 
Latin ;  and  lastly  all  the  pieces  of  the  Latin  manuscripts  not 
hitherto  known  in  their  original  language.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  very  full  and  valuable  information  on  the  sources 
and  the  literary  diffusion  of  all  the  stories  contained  in  the 
Gesta^  and  a  very  welcome  index,  so  that  in  point  of  com- 
pleteness the  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  it  has 
cleared  away  nearly  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  further 
researches. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  work  standing  at  the  head  of 
our  notice,  the  Dolopathosy  which  is  a  peculiar  development 
of  the  widely  known  Seven  Wise  Masters,  Till  recently  the 
work  was  only  known  in  the  French  translation,  of  which 
a  trotwhre  called  Herbers  was  the  author,  between  the 
years  1223  and  1226,  who  ascribes  the  Latin  original  to 
a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Haute  Seille,  in  the 
diocese  of  Toul,  named  Dam  Jehan.  So  long  as  this  original 
was  not  to  be  found,  it  remained  uncertain  whether  the 
translator  had  been  faithful  to  it,  or  \yhether  he  had  permitted 
himself  any  alterations,  and  if  so  to  what  extent.  These 
questions  had  been  long  agitated,  but  without  any  result, 
till  in  the  years  1864  and  1867  Professor  Adolph  Mussafia, 
the  eminent  Romance  scholar  of  Vienna,  discovered  three 
manuscripts  which  contained  the  history  of  Dolopathos  in 
Latin  prose.  He  published  his  discovery,  with  a  very  learned 
introduction,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Vienna  Academy.  As,  in 
spite  of  all  their  agreement  with  the  French  Dolopathos^  the 
three  Latin  manuscripts  and  a  fourth  afterwards  discovered  by 
Oesterley  still  varied  from  it  in  many  important  particulars, 
it  was  still  possible  that  they  might  not  contain  the  original 
work  of  Dam  Jehan,  but  only  a  modification  of  it  or  a  prose 
adaptation  of  the  French  poem,  especially  as  they  all  belonged 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  However,  at  Oesterley's  instigation. 
Dr.  Schrotter,  Librarian  of  the  Luxemburg  Athenaeum,  has 
made  a  successfiil  search,  and  discovered  a  manuscript  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  containing  the  Latin  polopathosy  and 
agreeing  with  the  old  French  poem  in  every  particular,  so 
that  we  at  last  possess  the  original.  Of  this  original,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  year  1184  or  1185,  Oesterley  gives  the 
editio  princeps^  accompanied  by  a  careftil  introduction 
respecting  the  history  and  subject-matter  of  the  work. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that,  according  to  Dam 
Jehan's  own  declaration,  he  got  his  subjects  from  the  mouth 
of  the  people,  and  that  what  he  thus  received  he  has  set 
down  faithfully  in  his  work,  firom  which  it  follows  that  all 
the  tales  were  current  oraUy,  at  least  among  the  people 
in  France,  by  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
consequentiy  must  have  found  entrance  far  earlier ;  so  that 
the  idea  of  literary  sources  for  the  monk  of  Alta  Silva  cannot 
be  entertained,  not  even  for  the  framework  of  the  story,  as  with 
regard  to  a  western  version  of  this,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
we  have  as  yet  no  information. 

Of  the  eight  remaining  tales,  three  only  resemble  others  in 


the  Seven  Wise  Masters  \  without  being  taken  however  from 
that  collection,  but  rather,  as  has  been  said,  derived  from  the 
people,  like  the  other  five. 

There  is  little  trace  of  tlie  direct  influence  of  the  Latin 
Dolopathos  upon  the  development  of  the  kindred  branches  of 
literature ;  but  according  to  Oesterley,  the  indirect  influence 
of  Herbers*  French  translation  is  more  important,  as  much 
of  the  subject-matter,  which  had  been  originally  derived  from 
the  people,  was  through  it  brought  back  to  the  people's 
knowledge  in  ever  widening  circles.  The  means  by  which  this 
geneml  diffusion  was  effected  were  the  poems  of  the  French 
trouvkres  which  made  their  way  through  England,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  even  into 
the  Asiatic  steppes.  Our  acquaintance  with  popular  poems, 
legends,  and  tales  has  lately  been  greatly  increased,  and  some 
of  these,  from  nations  both  near  and  remote,  bear  so  striking 
a  resemblance,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  numerous  isolated 
but  most  characteristic  features  in  the  tales  of  Doiopatlios, 
that  we  cannot  doiibt  that  this  work  had  some  influence  on 
their  origin  or  development. 

This  fact  affords  a  new  proof  that  the  great  stream  of 
living  popular  fiction  which  poured  from  East  to  West,  was 
followed  by  a  less  powerful  counter-tide  which  has  carried 
these  traditions  back  again  far  into  Asia,  The  Dolopathos, 
as  Oesterley  remarks,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  instructive  memorials  of  this  fact.  I  cannot 
deny,  however,  that  this  supposition  of  a  returning  tide  of 
tradition,  and  especially  <Mie  reaching  far  into  Asia,  must  be 
treated  in  each  particular  case  with  the  greatest  caution, 
though  its  general  existence  may  be  admitted  In  any  case, 
the  importance  of  the  Dolopathos  in  reference  to  literature  is 
very  great,  and  Oesterley  in  making  known  the  original  has 
rendered  great  service  to  learning.  As  regards  the  literary 
references  and  parallels  of  the  several  tales,  they  have  been 
given  before,  partly  by  others,  partiy  by  Oesterley  himself  in 
various  places  (such  as  the  Gesta  Romanoruni)^  and  he  has 
contented  himselt  in  general  with  referring  to  these,  though 
he  has  added  many  supplementary  notes. 

Felix  Liebrecht, 


Outlines  of  German  Literature.    By  Joseph  Gostwick  and  Robert 

Harrison.     Williams  and  Noiigate. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich, 
published  the  concluding  volume  of  his  Historic  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,  and  during  that  time  perhaps  no  one  year 
has  gone  by,  during  which  somebody  has  not  endeavoured 
to  enlighten  us  by  telling  what  he  thought  about  the  German 
language  and  the  books  written « therein.  The  works  of 
these  writers,  however,  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  for 
the  most  part  mere  trade  speculations,  unworthy  of  regard 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful  to  examiners  or  the  poor 
youths  about  to  undergo  the  tortures  such  persons  are  retained 
to  inflict  The  Outlines  before  us  is  not  a  work  of  this 
class,  but  really  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  account  of  a  great 
literature  written  by  those  who  are  familiar  not  with  the 
language  only,  but  with  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  men 
who  haA^e  made  the  knowledge  of  what  our  forefathers  called 
the  "  High  Dotche "  tongue  a  matter  of  necessity  for  all 
persons  who  desire  culture. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  really  good  book  of  this  kind  has 
not  been  published  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
we  think,  by  the  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  and  countryw^omen  who  profess  to  know  some- 
thing of  German,  the  greater  part  have  learnt  it  merely  as  a 
frivolous  accomplishment,  and  a  large  section  of  the  rest  only 
care  for  it  so  far  as  it  helps  them  to  understand  more  fully 
the  one  or  two  subsections  of  knowledge  in  which  they  take 
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a  living  interest  A  taste  for  literature  as  distinct  from  a 
fondness  for  reading  novels,  in  prose  or  verse,  is  a  rare 
endowment,  and  the  literature  of  another  people,  however 
close  the  kinship  may  be,  presents  many  difficulties  even  to 
those  who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary. There  is  but  one  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  book 
before  us.  It  is  so  well  done  throughout  that  we  cannot  but 
be  angry  with  its  authors  that  there  is  not  more  of  it.  The 
condensation  has  been  far  too  rigorous.  It  is  impossible 
to  survey  German  literature  from  Ulfilas  to  Dr.  DoUinger 
within  the  compass  of  581  small  octavo  pages,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  was  wise  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  made 
by  authors  who  if  they  had  given, themselves  room  enough 
would  have  been  able  to  do  the  work  in  a  manner  so 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  ground-plan  is  however  mapped 
out,  and,  except  in  certain  minute  particulars,  little  is  required 
beyond  enlargement. 

By  far  the  btfst  parts  of  the  book  in  our  opinion  are 
chapters  ii.-vii,,  which  treat  of  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Here  much  of  the  information  given  is  new  in  an 
English  dress,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  even  well-instructed 
Germans  who  have  not  made  the  literary  history  of  their 
country  an  especial  object  of  study  will  find  many  things 
interesting  to  them.  There  is  a  strange  contrast  between 
the  mediaeval  popular  literature  of  Germany  and  that  of 
England.  Here,  though  nobles  and  gentlemen  were  subjects 
of  satire,  the  virtues  of  high  birth  and  the  rank  commonly 
attendant  thereon  were  always  recognized.  Nor  until  the 
democratic  movement  of  the  last  century  had  been  long 
prevalent  in  drawing-rooms,  did  the  people  consent  to  hear 
patiently  stories  in  which  such  things  were  set  at  naught ; 
and  even  now,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tales  that  are  most 
read  in  the  farm-house  kitchen  and  by  the  peasant's  fireside, 
accounts  of  the  loves  of  highborn  maidens  and  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  duchesses  are  far  more  popular  than  the  narratives 
by  which  some  politicians  would  be  glad  to  supplant  them. 

The  old  English  popular  literature  is  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic in  its  tone.  The  vices  of  all  sorts  of  people  are  lashed 
unsparingly ;  but  the  lord,  the  knight,  or  the  gentleman  is 
almost  always,  whatever  his  character,  held  to  be  something 
better  worth  thinking  of  than  the  yeoman  or  the  churl.  In 
Chevy  Chace  it  is  the  doings  of  the  men  of  knightly  lineage 
that  are  recounted.  In  the  Blind  Beggar^  s  Daughter  ofBednall 
Green  the  climax  is  not  reached  until  the  fair  heroine  is  not 
only  well  married  and  richly  dowered,  but  is  also  proved  to 
be  of  the  highest  possible  Norman  lineage  : 

**  A  grave,  a  grave,  Lord  Barnard  cried, 
To  bury  these  true  loves  in; 
But  lig  my  ladie  on  the  upper  side, 
For  she  came  of  the  nobler  kin  " — 

is  the  keynote  of  our  popular  legends. 

In  Germany  this  was  not  so.  There  the  cruelty,  and  still 
more  the  rapacity  of  the  lords,  imcontroUed  by  any  strong 
central  authority,  had  branded  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
a  feeling  of. suffering  and  wrong  imlike  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  Instead  of  the  loving  tenderness  of  England  and 
Scotland,  there  is  in  the  old  German  literature  a  stem  dark 
feeling  of  hate  which  shows  itself  by  attributing  to  the 
"upper  classes"  all  the  darker  crimes  by  which  oiu:  common 
nature  is  subject  to  defilement. 

Speaking  of  the  comic  literature  of  what  the  authors  call 
the  third  period,  that  is  1350-15^5,  they  tell  us  truly  that 

"the  chief  objects  of  the  satires are  the  clergy  and 

nobility  3  but  the  wealthy  townsmen  are  not  spared.  The 
peasantry  are  mostly  allowed  to  escape  easily."  English 
literature  is  rich  enough  in  anti-clerical  fiction,  but  there  is 
much  more  of  it  in  the  older  German  than  in  the  English  <^ 


a  corresponding  date.  Before  the  storm  of  the  Reformation 
It  would  seem  that  the  priesthood  were  much  more  unpopular 
m  Germany  than  with  us.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  on 
the  old  comic  and  satirical  literature  is  very  valuable.  Among 
the  stories  quoted  as  specimens  of  what  was  once  considered 
humour  is  the  following :—"  A  parish  priest  is  described  so 
fatuous,  that  he  cannot  remember  the  days  of  the  week.  To 
help  his  memory,  he  makes  on  every  week-day  a  birch  broom, 
and  by  placing  his  six  brooms  in  a  row,  and  frequently 
counting  them,  he  knows  when  Sunday  comes,  and  prepares 
to  read  mass.  A  wag  steals  away  the  broom  that  should 
mark  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  priest  is  found 
making  another  broom  instead  of  going  to  church." 

The  fun  of  the  thing  does  not  seem  very  racy  to  us,  but 
the  tale  has  an  interest  beyond  whatever  little  humour  there 
may  be  in  it.  The  very  same  story  is  popular  to  this  day  in 
England,  and  as  we  believe  in  Wales  also,  only  in  our  version 
the  priest  makes  baskets,  not  brooms, 'and  he  was  not  a  fool, 
but  a  drunkard  who  had  spent  Saturday  at  the  alehouse  and 
therefore  neglected  to  make  the  sixth  basket. 

Though  there  has  been  no  lack  of  attention,  the  authors 
have  thought  fit  to  be  more  concise  in  treating  of  modem 
German  philosophy  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  volume. 
'  We  have  said  before  that  we  are  sorry  for  this  conciseness, 
but  here  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  elsewhere,  as 
philosophy  is"  a  subject  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  a  book  of  outlines,  however  much  extended.  What  is 
said  is  very  well  put,  and  nothing  could  exceed  its  general 
fairness.  See  for  exapaple  the  paragraphs  about  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  a  man  concerning  whom  most  Englishmen 
who  have  heard  of  him  think  they  have  the  jester's  privilege 
of  talking  without  taking  thought. 

It  is  in  the  parts  that  relate  to  historical  literature  that  the 
heavy  pressure  of  condensation  has  reached  its  maximum^ 
and  here  perhaps  we  really  want  light  more  than  on  any 
other  branch  of  the  subject.  If  the  authors  would  give  the 
English  reading  public  a  guide  to  German  historical  literature, 
they  would  confer  a  great  boon.  We  are  sure  from  what  we 
have  before  us  that  if  they  undertook  such  a  work  it  would 
be  well  done.  Edward  Peacock. 


LITER  A  R  Y  NO  TES, 

m 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the  author  of  Vignettes  in  Rhyme 
(H.  S.  King  and  Co.)  has  judged  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth  : 
he  says  in  a  poem  in  which  Une  Marquise  is  taken  to  task 
with  considerable  severity. 

**  We  have  passed  from  Philosophe—diom 
Into  plamer  modern  days, — 
Grown  contented  in  our  oafdom. 
Giving  ^ace  not  all  the  praise." 

His  own  words  explain  the  limits  of  the  excellence  which  may 
still  be  attained  by  writers  of  Vers  de  SociHe,  of  whom  Mr. 
Dobson  is  among  the  best,  only  second,  if  second,  to  Mr. 
Locker,  who  still  finds  a  large  public  even  in  these  dull  days 
to  derive  amusement  from  his  fancy.  The  fact  is  that  if 
a  man  with  an  habitual  conviction  that  jesting  can  imder 
no  circumstances  be  the  business  of  life,  finds  that  iafter  all 
his  own  most  valuable  faculty  is  jesting,  he  is  likely  to 
exhibit  a  certain  want  of  energy  in  the  exercise  of  that 
faculty.  Delicacy  without  insight,  lightness  without  gaiety, 
smoothness  without  ease,  melancholy  without  tenderness, 
reflection  without  wisdom,  is  all  that  we  can  expect  under 
these  conditions ;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Dobson  gives  us  at  its 
best,  with  a  sort  of  accomplished  fluency  that  is  pleasant 
in  itself,  and  produces  a  kind  of  agreeable  distraction  in  the 
reader  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  merriment  that 
ice  cream  soda  bears  to  champagne.  He  has  a  great  affluence 
of  well  assorted  detail  that  is  about  as  likely  to  catch  our 
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interest  as  a  well  arranged  curiosity  shop,  and  deserves  it 
about  as  well ;  though  of  course  if  life  were  really  well,  that  is 
to  say  pleasantly  emplojred,  nobody  would  care  to  look  at 
brie  a  brae,  or  to  read  this  sort  of  gossip  about  it, — 

"  This  was  the  matter  of  the  note,— 
A  lone  forgot  deposit, 
Droppea  in  an  Indian  dragon's  throat, 
Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet ; 

Piled  with  a  dapper  Dresden  world, — 
Beaux,  beauties  prayers,  and  poses, — 

Bonzes  with  squat  legs  undercurled, 
And  great  jars  fillea  with  roses." 

These  stanzas  are  taken  from  a  poem  called  "  A  dead  Letter," 
about  an  eighteenth  century  girl  who  made  love  to  an  eight- 
eenth century  young  man  :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  that  is  a  little  too  flippant  to  be  tender,  and  a 
little  too  airy  to  be  quite  prosaic.  *'  A  Revolutionary  Relic," 
though  it  seems  as  independent  as  the  rest,  is  full  of  curious 
coincidences  with  one  of  Longfellow's  manners,  probably 
because  the  constraint' of  double  rhymes  has  had  the  same 
effect  on  both.    Here  are  the  first  stanzas  : — 

"  Old  it  is  and  worn  and  battered 
As  I  lift  it  from  the  staU ; 
And  the  leaves  are  frayed  and  tattered 
And  the  pendant  sides  are  shattered. 
Pierced  and  blackened  by  a  ball. 

Tis  the  tale  of  grief  and  gladness 

Told  by  sad  St.  Pierre  of  yore. 
That  in  front  of  France's  madness 
Hangs  a  strange  seductive  sadness, 

Grown  pathetic  evermore." 

Here  is  a  stanza  from  "The  Story  of  Rosina" — a  fruit-girl 
with  whom  Boucher  almost  fell  in  love,  and  who  died  of  his 
desertion  of  her — which  is  a  pretty  enough  description  of  his 
work  under  the  influence  of  his  ordinary  amourettes  :  — 

"  Her  Boucher  served  till  Nature's  self  betrayine, 

As  "Wordsworth  sings,  the  heart  that  loved  her  not, 
Made  of  his  work  a  lana  of  languid  Having, 

Filled  with  false  gods  and  muses  misoegot ; — 
A  VersaUles  Fden  of  cosmetic  youth, 
Wherein  most  things  went  naked,  save  the  Truth." 

"Lydia  Languish"  is  a  not  unworthy  pendant  to  Praed's 
"  My  own  Araminta  say  No,"  though  Praed's  generation  was 
much  higher  spirited  than  ours.  **  The  Peacock  on  the  Wall " 
is  less  successful ;  it  recalls  without  by  any  means  equalling 
Lewis  Caroirs  really  humorous  ballad  of  the  *'  Popinjay"  in 
Phantasmagoria,  "  Before  Sedan  "  iis  a  rather  tame  echo  of 
Hood's  sentiment,  and  there  are  seven  poems  towards  the 
end  that  show  that  Mr:  Dobson  could  be  if  he  pleased  a 
creditable  camp-follower  of  the  neo-mediaeval  school.  "  The 
Virtuoso  "  is  a  neatly  turned  portrait  of  a  subhumorous  egoist ; 
'*  An  Autumn  Idyll  "is  a  really  sprightly  burlesque  of  the 
Eclogues f  and  there  are  a  couple  of  Odes  of  Horace  pleasantly 
diluted. 


Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  R.N.,  is  an  ardent  enemy  of  Prussia 
and  an  enthusiast  for  Napoleonic  ideas ;  these  tendencies 
lead  him  to  emphasize  much  that  is  now  nearly  forgotten, 
and  so  make  his  Chronicle  of  the  War  between  France  and 
Prussia  (Provost  and  Co.)  less  tedious  without  making  it  less 
trustworthy,  though  a  severely  impartial  reader  might  object 
that  the  partisan  sympathies  of  the  writer  lead  him  to  ob- 
trude comment  and  emphatic  detail  in  a  way  which  disturbs 
the  pferspective  of  event^ . 


Mr.  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  has  been  making  verses,  or  as  he 
calls  them  poems,  for  more  than  forty  years  now,  and  his 
Poems  of  Later  Years  (Longmans)  show  that  he  might  have 
been  worse  employed.  **The  Chantry  Owl"  has  some  really 
amusing  fancy  (in  part  iii.)  as  to  the  birds  that  different 
authors  may  turn  into,  and  the  places  they  will  haunt ;  and 
"Feeble  and  Old,"  and  "So  have  I,"  and  perhaps  even 
**  Life,"  deserve  a  place  in  second-rate  anthologies.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  "  Music,"  "  I  Keep  my  Kisses  for  my  Wife," 


and   perhaps    ''Sister   Therese,"    in    Godfrey    Egremont*s 
Poems  and  Songs  (Provost  and  Co.). 


A^opos  of  anthologies,  the  Rev.  Francis  Jacox  has  with 
practice  become  very  nearly  a  perfect  bookmaker;  in  his 
early  works  he  gave  us  a  little  too  much  of  himself,  and  his 
reflections  were  on  a  level  with  A.  K.  H.  B.'s.  At  present  he 
has  attained  the  art  of  constructing  almost  perfect  patchwork 
out  of  his  reading :  he  is  certainly  the  benefactor  of  all  who 
have  the  wish  to  read  and  have  not  the  will  or  power  to  read 
much  ;  and  even  people  who  read  a  good  deal  will  often  be 
grateful  to  him  for  having  read  for  them  books  they  might 
be  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  read  and  remember  for  themselves. 
At  Nightfall  and  Midnight  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  treats 
copiously  of  such  topics  as  Noctambulism,  Night  Students, 
The  Looks  of  the  The  Last  Sleep,  and  the  like  :  we  feel  that  the 
author's  commonplace  book,  or  one  of  his  commonplace  books, 
is  being  poured  out  on  us,  and  wonder  to  find  it  so  well  fidled, 
and  that  the  contents  flow  so  equably.  It  is  curious  that  the 
author  cites  Macaula/s  lyric  on  "  The  Last  of  the  Buccaneers,*' 
not  Kingsley's. 

There  was  a  certain  union  of  tenderness  and  acuteness  in  Mr. 
Birks'  Victory  of  Divine  Goodness  which  made  it  possible  that 
future  works  of  his  might  deserve  attention .  His  First  Principles 
of  Moral  Science  (Macmillan)  go  far  to  show  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  one  work  was  due  to  the  painful  interest  that  a  special 
subject  had  for  the  writer,  and  that  where  he  feels  no  anxiety 
it  is  natural  for  him  to  expatiate  in  flowery  solemnity  and 
pompous  plausibility  without  any  distinction  at  all.  Mr.  Birks 
assumes  without  analysis  the  ostensible  moral  notions  of  the 
present  day  and  the  current  moral  phraseology,  and  of  course 
this  supplies  him  with  a  canon  for  the  condemnation  of  all 
systems  which  do  not  make  the  same  assumption*  His 
mathematical  training  enables  him  to  freshen  up  the  old 
objection  about  the  calculations  which  utilitarians  are  sup- 
posed to  be  called  to  make :  and  his  lecture  on  morals  and 
political  economy  is  sensible,  and  succeeds  (with  the  help  of 
M.  Play)  in  saying  a  good  deal  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lately 
been  trying  to  scream.  Mr.  Birks  has  reprinted  a  prize  essay 
on  Mathematical  and  Moral  Certainty  which  proves  conclu- 
sively that  forty  years  ago  he  was  if  possible  more  flowery, 
decidedly  more  fluent,  and  quite  as  profound  as  now.  He 
discusses  with  two  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr. 
Maurice,  the  important  question  in  what  sense  he  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  casuisdy :  meanwhile  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Tripos  is  as  unpopular  at  Cambridge  as  the 
school  of  Natural  Science  at  Oxford. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  the  New  Shakspere  Society ,  a  prospectus  of 
which  we  have  received.  According  to  the  propoalss  of 
its  founder  and  director,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  its  work 
will  be  twofold.  First,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
which  are  announced  to  commence  in  March  next,  short 
papers  will  be  read,  to  be  followed  by  very  full  discussions, 
on  the  most  important  points  of  Shaksperian  criticism. 
The  chronology  of  Shakspere's  plays,  the  great  periods  of  the 
Poet's  work,  the  state  of  the  text  and  value  of  conjectural 
emendations,  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  the  English  of 
Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries,  are  among  the  subjects  to 
be  thus  treated.  Secondly,  the  young  Society  will  resume  the 
work,  so  admirably  carried  on  by  its  predecessor,  of  publishing 
a  series  of  texts  illustrative  in  various  ways  of  the  Plays  and 
Poems  of  Shakspere,  the  social  characteristics  of  his  age,  and 
the  history  of  the  English  drama ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
Handbook  for  Learners  and  a  scholarly  and  adejjuate  life  of 
the  Poet.  The  New  Shakspere  Society  already  includes  the 
names  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Shaksperian  scholars  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  receive  that 
large  measure  of  support  which  it  will  most  assuredly  deserve. 
The  subscription  is  fixed  at  a  guinea  a  year. 

Messrs.  Rivington  have  just  issued  the  first  volume  of  their 
series  of  **  Historical  Handbooks,"— 7%^  English  Institutions, 
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by  P.  V.  Smith,  Barrister-at-Law ;  the  second  volume,  The 
History  of  French  Literature^  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of 
January.  They  also  have  in  the  press  a  continuation  of 
Thucydides,  Books  3  and  4,  by  G.  A.  Simcox-,  forming  one  of 
the  Catena  Classicorumj  ^  Manual  of  Building  Construc- 
tion ;  ^  Key  to  IJamhlin  Smithes  Algebra;  Algebra  Part 
JI.,  by  E.  J.  Gross,  M.A. ;  a  Greek  Grammar  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 
and  Campaigns  of  Napoleon — ^ena  and  Waterloo,  by 
E.  E.  Bowen. 


Art  and  Archaeolgy. 


MR,  HOLMA N  HUNT'S  NE  W  PICTURE. 

The  '^Shadow  of  Death  "  maybe  considered  in  three  lights — 
as  a  paintijig,  as  a  picture,  as  a  sermon,  for  we  are  assured 
on  authority  that  it  was  "painted  in  the  conviction  that  Art, 
as  one  of  its  uses,  may  be  employed  to  realise  facts  of  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  human  thought  and  faith." 

As  a  painting  it  is  beyond  praise  :  the  heroic  realisation  of 
every  detail  is  carried  far  enough  to  convince  us,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  it  was  worth  four  years  of  the  prime  of  a  great 
artist  to  form  and  paint  a  collection  of  carpenter's  tools  not 
only  Eastern  but  ancient,  and  a  saw  with  the  teeth  turned 
upwards,  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  shavings,  and  a 
tressel  of  a  form  common  in  the  East  and  still  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  with  the  same  devotion  as  the  sunset  sky  and  the  rosy 
hills  of  Galilee,  whioh  are  seen  through  the  open  arch  in  which 
the  principal  figure  stands  relieved  against  the  sky  :  the 
spectator  should  on  no  account  omit  to  notice  the  really 
lovely  quality  of  the  shadow  of  the  tressel  on  the  shavings. 

And  as  a  picture  ?  A  picture  can  hardly  be  judged  without' 
appeal  except  by  the  consent  of  painters :  the  kneeling  blue- 
robed  figure  turning  startled  from  the  half-open  casket  is  full 
of  literal  homely  life,  and  yet  has  a  splendid  learned  grace 
besides;  the  red  nllet  on  the  floor,  the  open  sky  beyond,  the  tawny 
sinewy  figure  in  the  middle,  the  pomegranates  on  the  window- 
sill  are  all  things  that  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  see 
together  in  the  sunlight  just  as  they  happened  to  come,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  paints  far  too  powerfully  to  weaken  their  pleasantness 
in  the  least :  and  yet — though  it  is  hard  to  paint  a  pleasant 
sight  as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  can  paint  it — ^we  hardly  feel  that 
we  have  been  helped  to  make  the  great  step  that  separates 
pleasant  sights  from  a  picture,  and  after  all  this  is  as  great 
as  the  step  which  separates  a  pleasant  noise  from  music  :  and 
again  it  is  easier  to  feel  sure  that  the  picture  has  been 
painted  in  Eastern  sunshine  than  that  it  is  a  picture  of 
Eastern  sunshine. 

And  as  a  sermon,  as  a  sacred-  poem  upon  canvas  ?  that  will 
be  the  principal  thing  for  most  spectators — one  feels  sure  it  has 
been  the  principal  thing  for  the  artist ;  if  it  is  right  to  speak 
of  the  picture  at  all  it  must  be  right  to  speak  of  this.  We 
are  told  that  "  one  of  the  problems  of  our  age  concerns  the 
duty  of  the  workman ;  His  life,  as  now  examined,  furnishes 
an  example  of  the  dignity  of  labour.**  Well  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  whatever  we  think  of  the  subject,  that  the  picture  itself 
"  furnishes  an  example  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  For  many 
this  will  be  enough ;  they  will  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
believe  in  the  sacredness  of  what  is  put  before  them  with  such 
loving  patience,  with  such  clear  intensity,  with  such  sustained 
unwavering  conviction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Mother  is 
in  itself  beautiful  and  masterly ;  but  why  are  the  bare  feet 
white  with  dust  ?  has  she  been  out  to  draw  water  ?  was  there 
no  one  to  do  this  for  her,  that  she  might  keep  the  seclusion 
which  is  the  ideal  of  Eastern  womanhood  unbroken  ?  Then  is 
the  periodical  inspection  of  the  Wise  Men's  Offerings  pre- 
cisely an  ideal  "  aid  to  faith"  ?  and  to  come  to  minor  points,  is 
there  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  there  was  ever  a  crown 
made  half  way  between  the  diadem  of  the  Herods  and  the 
tiara  of  the  Parthian  or  Sassanian  dynasty  ?  But  beautiful  as 
it  is,  the  figure  of  the  Mother  is  secondary  ;  even  the  symbol 
of  the  crucified  shadow  with  one  of  the  hands  falling  so  that 
a  nail  in  the  tool-rack  comes  just  in  the  middle  is  secondary 
too,  and  as  for  the  tertiary  symbols  with  which  the  picture 
overflows,  they  are  at  best  a  kind  of  Sunday  puzzle  for  child- 


ren of  a  larger  growth.  One  must  judge  the  work  as  a  whole 
by  the  face  and  the  figure  of  the  Carpenter,  whose  uplifted 
hands  cast  the  Shadow  of  Death  upon  the  wall  behind.  There 
is  a  deliberate  and  of  course  quite  defensible  rejection  of  all 
academical  idealism,  and  yet  the  very  thoroughness  of  grim 
realism  leads  the  artist  to  an  idealism  of  his  own — there  is 
something  half  superhuman  in  a  nearly  naked  figure  so  arti- 
culate throughout  as  the  artist's  method  requires.  Then  there 
is  a  pathetic  truth  in  the  attitude,  with  the  fingers  still 
cramped  by  the  day's  work.  The  face  is  raised  and  thrown 
backward;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  tangle  of  chestnut  hair  and 
beard,  a  little  matted  with  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
(this  makes  us  ask.  if  the  flesh  of  the  body  is  not  too  dry?),  and 
deep  blue  liquid  eyes.  The  expression  is  intense  at  any  rate, 
only  it  would  be  perfectly  accounted  for  by  supposing  the 
Carpenter  to  feel  keenly  for  Himself  and  for  His  brethren  the 
mere  hardness,  weariness,  narrowness  of  the  mortal  lot  He 
bears  so  patiently — and  hereupon  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth 
for  sympathy.  If  the  artist  intended  to  ask  for  compassion, 
respectful  compassion,  he  has  not  asked  in  vain ;  but  a  spec- 
tator may  ask  m  return.  Is  mere  sacred  Carlylese  self-pity  an 
adequate  motive  for  a  religious  picture,  for  a  picture  ot  the 
central  figure  of  a  great  religion  ?  to  come  to  lower  ground,  is 
this  worthy  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  painter  of  **  The  Light 
of  the  World,"  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  painter  of 
'*  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  where  the  ingenuity  is  still 'dramatic 
as  well  as  hieroglyphical  ? 

The  painter  seems  to  have  carried  out  his  conception  com- 
pletely with  unparalleled  devotion,  with  indefatigable  energy, 
with  conscientious  austerity  :  it  is  sad  that  conception  should 
be  so  soft  and  poor :  the  first  thought  the  picture  su^ests 
(it  is  some  time  before  the  strangeness  lets  one  think)  is 
"  Carlo  Dolce  realised'* ;  if  Carlo  Dolce  can  be  realised,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  has  come  to  be  the  man  to  do  it :  would  this 
be  a  gain  ?  the  Christs  of  Carlo  Doloe  were  at  least  conven- 
tionaOy  divine.  G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


THE    WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF   THE  SOCIETY 

OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

One  always  knows  what  to  expect  in  Suffolk  Street — a  wide 
expanse  of  comfortable  pleasantness  that  disdains  curiosity 
and  fears  aspiration,  hundreds  of  pictures  one  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  on  the  walls  of  acquaintances  and  a  few  that  one 
would  be  glad  to  see  on  the  walls  of  friends,  a  few  contribu- 
tions by  people  who  can  exhibit  elsewhere,  and  a  great  many 
from  those  who  have  an  excellent  right  to  exhibit  there. 

Perhaps  we  may  speak  first  of  the  two  things  that  are  least 
like  what  we   had  the  certainty  of  seeing :  one  is  778  (H, 

Bright)— 

"  Returning  victors  from  the  field  of  fight. 
Our  gallant  frogs  present  a  gala  sight." 

The  frogs  take  up  all  the  picture  and  are  carefully  drawn, 
and  act  human  beings  with  humour  enough  on  their  hind 
legs  :  the  other  is  568,  **  Wells  Cathedral— a  frosty  morning*' 
(A.  Parsons). 

Of  the  ordinary  poetry  of  sunset  and  sunshine  there  are  many 
examples;  one  may  quote  "Stoke  Bridge,*' 10,  by  A.  Clint, 
and  45,  **  Rydal  Mere,'*  by  T.  Peel :  in  a  quieter  vein  we  have 
**  A  Bright  Morning  after  Wind  **— not  very  bright— by  H. 
Moore  (84).  "A  View  in  Italy,**  W.  Tennison,  498,  and  "  Har- 
vest Time  on  the  South  Coast,**  W.  Gosling,  508,  .would  make 
capital  chromo-lithographs.  But  lithography  would  hardly 
do  justice  to  G.  Hartley's  "Early  Morning,"  560.  Miss 
Mortalba's  **  II  giardino  publico,**  28,  is  worth  notice  because 
the  sea  and  sky  look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  the  trees  look  as  if  they  were  hardly  quite 
painted  yet.  Of  figure  subjects  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Mr.  Bauerle*s  ** Children,"  156,  402,  566,  with  a  kind  of  smoky 
grace  which  is  one  aspect  of  children  in  real  life,  only  Mr. 
Bauerle  reproduces  it  at  the  expense  of  representing  his 
children  as  made  of  smoke  altogether.  One  may  notice 
besides  Mr.  Bromley's  •  Early  Lessons  **  (89),  some  men  sitting 
drinking  and  playing,  while  one  is  fencing  with  a  boy ;  "  An 
Undoubted  Original,*'  E.  Hughes  (127),  two  connoisseurs 
looking  at  a  new  purchase  ;   **  A  Street  Ballad,"  by  W.  J. 
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Henessey,  lo^  ;  *'  On  Guard,"  J.  T.  Nettleship,  257.  If 
space  and  patience  held  out,  one  might  mention  many  more 
all  in  a  way  well  deserving  ^'fortemque  Gyan  fortemque 
Cloanthum."  G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


THE  THEATRE,—'' THE  ROAD  TO  RUJNr 

The  newspaper  notices  of  The  Road  to  Ruin  have  perhaps 
scarcely  as  a  whole  done  justice  either  to  the  piece  or  its  per- 
formance.   At  all  events  one  may  venture  to  hold  a  somewhat 
higher  opinion  of  both  than  that  which  has  been  generally 
expressed.     At   the  Vaudeville,  Holcroft's  comedy— the  only 
one  of  his  thirty  plays  that  has  survived  to  our  day — followed 
upon  four  hundred  consecutive  representations  of  The  School 
for  Scandal ;  and  what  test  can  be  more  severe  than  that  of 
juxtaposition  with  Sheridan's  unwearying  chef  d'oeuvre  ?     As 
literary  work,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  two,  but  the  more  cultivated  of  our  play-goers  are 
likely  rather  to  under-rate  than  to  over-rate  the  merits  of  The 
Road  to  Rui'n^meriis  of  a  kind  which  in  the  literature  of  the 
imagination  are  not  just  now  in  fashion.    The  piece  is  remark- 
able for  bristling  incident  and  for  robustness  of  conception. 
The  plot  is  firmly  and  ingeniously  knit,  and  might  in  other  hands 
have  served  to  display  and  develop  a  group  of  more  original 
and  interesting  characters  than  it  was  within  the  scope  of  Hol- 
croft's  art  to  embody.     To  a  modern  mind,  the  faults  lie  on  the 
surface.     First,  there  is  poverty  of  invention  as  regards  the 
characters,  of  whom  one  only — that  of  Goldfinch,  the  amateur 
coachman — was  at  all  new ;  and  he,  be  it  remembered,  was  a 
mere  untouched  study  from  nature:  valuable,  no  doubt,  and 
amusing,  for  his  truth  to  a  contemporary  hobby  of  high  life,  but 
wholly  superficial,  and   in  no  sense  to  be  accepted  with  the 
character-studies  of  such  artists  as  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  complete  absence  of  literary  grace  and 
charm.     The  dialogue  is  never  better  than  smart.    From  be- 
ginning to  end  there  is  not  a  brilliant  line,  nor  a  beautiful  one. 
But  it  is  sometimes  funny  and  often  effective  :  the  work  appa- 
rently of  a  writer  who  did  not  aim  high,  but  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know,  precisely,  that  at  which  he  was  aiming,  and  the 
experience  required  to  hit  it  without  fail.      And  thirdly,  the 
absence  of  most  good  qualities  of  style  is  not  atoned  for  by  the 
introduction  of  catch-phrases — such  as  the  "  that's  your  sort ! " 
which  Goldfinch  says  a  score  or  so  of  times — phrases  to  which 
age  cannot  impart  wit,  and  which  have  place  enough  allowed 
them  if  they  are  tolerated  in  farce  and  in  burlesque.   But,  these 
deductions  made,  there  remains,  as  has  been  indicated,  a  robust 
work,  full  of  movement  and  interest — interest  more  in  the  thing 
now  passing  than  in  the  end  which  is  to  come — and  to  the  act- 
ing of  this  work  there  are  attached  countless  traditions,  so  that 
the  players  find  themselves  the  inheritors  of  ready-made  parts, 
which  it  is  undoubtedly  their,  business  to  alter  and  improve  as 
they  can. 

Our  generation  has  seen  Charles  Mathews  as  Goldfinch;  and, 
in  it,  it  has  not  seen  him  at  his  best.  He  was  lighter,  he  was 
more  mercurial,  than  Mr.  David  James  ;  yet  I  doubt  if  he  were 
better-humoured,  and  feel  sure  he  was  not  so  absolutely  "horsey." 
The  most  sympathetic  character  is  that  of  'Dornton,  the  fond 
yet  hardly  feeble  father  of  the  good-natured  scape-grace  who 
stands  for  hero.  Mr.  William  Farren  looks  the  part  quite  per- 
fectly— following,  one  imagines,  pretty  closely  m  his  father's 
steps,  and  certainly  presenting  us  with  such  a  benign  and  rest- 
ful and  highbred  face  as  might  look  out  upon  us  from  the 
canvass  of  Reynolds.  His  performance  is  not  one  in  which 
there  are  special  moments  to  notice.  It  is  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied. It  is  finished  and  harmonious  :  seemingly  without  effort,  and 
happily  without  fault.  Young  Dornton  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Warner,  with  an  amount  of  force  and  of  feeling  with 
which  those  who  saw  him,  only  a  very  little  previously,  in  his 
colourless  rendering  of  Charles  Surface,  are  all  the  more  de- 
lighted because  it  is  distinctly  a  surprise  to  them.  He  is  good 
in  the  earlier  scenes ;  judicious  in  that  most  difficult  and  it  must 
be  said  also  most  repulsive  scene  with  Widow  Warren  ;  and 
best  of  all  in  that  scene  with  his  friend,  when,  half  lost  with 
disgust  and  despair,  he  is  yet  screwing  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-point,  that  the  business-credit  of  his  father  may  be  redeemed 
by  his  espousal  of  the  widow.  Silky  and  Sulky  are  conventional 
characters,  but  effective  stage  parts.     Mr.  Thome  plays  the 


one  with  the  requisite  unction,  and  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  the  other, 
with  the  requisite  stolidity.  Miss  Larkin,  who  (especially  by  her 
admirable  performance  in  Time  Works  TVonders)  has  taught  us 
to  expect  good  things  from  her,  is  a  little  disappointing  as  the 
Widow  ;  but  that  is  perhaps  because  the  widow  in  question  is 
quite  the  most  detestable  and  selfish  of  waning  coquettes,  llie 
hoyden  heroine-by-courtesy  (Sophia)  promises,  as  a  character, 
more  than  she  fulfils.  .The  best  talk  of  the  play  proceeds 
from  her  in  her  first  scenes  ;  but  subsequently  she  collapses, 
and  becomes  a  minor  part — existing  only  that  young  Dornton 
may  be  provided  with  an  agreeable  wife  when  his  troubles  are 
over.  Miss  Amy  Fawsitt  is  the  Sophia  at  the  Vaudeville  ;  so 
that  we  have  that  which  on  the  English  stage  is  unhappily  a 
rare  spectacle — an  insignificant  character  played  by  an  accom- 
plished comedienne.  Miss  Fawsitt  gives  a  force  and  meaning 
of  her  own  to  every  sentence  uttered  in  this  part. 


''ARKWRIGHTS  WIFE:' 

There  seem  to  be  two  great  faults   in  the  drama  of  Ark- 
Wright's  Wife,  now  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre :  one  is  a 
fault  of  construction  and  the  other  a  fault  of  taste.    The  second 
is  much  approved  of  by  people  in  the  gallery,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  success  of  the  drama.     But  the  first 
has  materially  interfered  with  that  success — nay,  it  has  been 
the  one  thing  to  prevent  that  success  attaining  any  unusual  pro- 
portions ;  for  without  it,  the  piece  would  be  played  for  three 
hundred  nights,  and  what  is  more,  would  in  the  main  deserve 
to  be.     For  it  is  distinctly  a  play  with  an  idea ;  that  idea,  the 
difficulty  of  an  exceptional  struggle  and  the  cost  of  an  excep- 
tional triumph.     But  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  third  act 
— which  is  the  last — cause  the  public  to  receive  with  respect  and 
interest  what  otherwise  they  would  receive  with  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  too  skilful  and  too  practised  an  Art-work- 
man to  have  invented  the  third  act  as  it  now  stands,  had  the 
work,  from  the  first  conception  of  it,  been  destined  for  the 
stage  ;  but  though  the  playbill  does  not  state  it.  the  drama  by 
Mf.  Taylor  and  Mr.  John  Saunders  is  understood  to  be  derived 
from  a  novel  by  the  last-named  author ;  and  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  material  of  the  novel  was  held  to  be  on  the  whole 
too  good  to  reject,  merely  because  the  use  of  it  necessitated  a 
conclusion  less  forcible  on  the  stage  than  in  a  printed  book. 
The  strong  fibre  of  the  first  and  second  acts,  the  continued  and 
sequent  action  and  the  really  powerful  interest,  are  nevertheless 
in  strange  and  unfortunate  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  the 
third,  which  has  for  its  raison  d^^tre  a  sort  of  poetical  justice 
— ^the  wife  who  long  ago  broke  Arkwrighf  s  first  spinning-jenny, 
now  saves  from  destniction  the  mills  of  which  at  last  he  is  mas- 
ter— but  even  poetical  justice  is  late,  and  not  very  effective  or 
very  welcome,  when  it  comes  after  twenty  years  ;  and  we  look 
on  these  renewed  loves  of  a  now  middle-aged  couple  without 
very  keen  sympathy — notwithstanding  the  agreeable  assurance 
which  one  of  the  minor  characters  gives  to  the  wife's  father, 
that  *'  they  will  make  him  a  grandfather,  after  all."     Indeed 
this  old  man,  Peter  Hayes,  has  done  nothing  to  merit  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  promised  him  ;  and  is  it  not  a  Httle  fault — we 
have  spoken  already  of  one  of  the  two  great  ones— that  the 
malevolent  nature  of  this  old  man  is  changed  so  suddenly  at 
the  end,  and  that  the  enmity  of  twenty  years  is  forgotten  in  a 
minute  }  That  which,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  is  a  grave  fault  of 
taste,  is  not  the  purely  comic  but  purely  /t^w-comic  business  be- 
tween the  barber  and  the  man  he  shaves,  in  the  first  act.    To 
see  a  man  lathered  and  shaved  on  the  stage  is  to  the  gallery 
almost  as  delightful  a  thing  as  to  see  a  stage  feast  of  real  toast- 
and-water,  and  hungry  Jeremy  Diddler*s  cheeks  swollen  out 
with  his  host's  bread.    What  one  is  pleased  to  call  the  imagin- 
ative faculties  of  our  uneducated  playgoers  are  stimulated  by 
the  presentment  of  all  the  mean  details  of  every-day  life.     This 
realism,  not  of  Nature  but  of  common-place,  is  a  thing  for  which 
they  have  a  never-failing  relish ;  and  the  introduction  of  it  has 
turned  many  a  good  drama  into  that  dullest  of  all  dull  dramatic 
things — a  dull  farce.    Mr.  Robertson  many  times  yielded  to  the 
temptation  thus  produced  (yielded  notably  in  giving  us  the  de- 
testable gas-fitter  in  Caste,  acted  by  Mr.  Hare  so  wearisomely 
well) ;  and  if  it  be  not  impertinent  to  say  so,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  would 
have  attMned  more  uniform  excellence  as  an  artist,  had  he,  in 
recognising  this  temptation,  known  always  howto  be  proof  against 
it.  When  a  man  is  capable  of  rousing  so  strong  an  interest  in  his 
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story  as  is  undoubtedly  roused  by  most  of  Arkwrighfs  WifCy 
and  when  he  can  write  such  dialogue  as  that  in  the  second  act, 
which  has  about  it  the  ring  of  great  comedy — of  high  imaginative 
work — he  can  afford  to  leave  shaving  and  eating  and  boozing  to 
those  makers  of  dramas  who  are  really  in  need  of  such  support. 
Arkwrighfs  Wife  is  fairly  acted  by  all  who  appear  in  it: 


Kate  Terry's  manner,  both  in  gesture  and  in  voice.  It  is  not 
easily  describable,  but  it  is  certainly  there — like  a  scent  which 
vanishes  the  moment  you  detect  it.  Miss  Helen  Barry  has  much 
power  of  facial  expression,  but  this  is  not  always  under  com- 
plete control:  the  intention  being  better  than  the  execution. 
She  is  a  little  too  vigorous  and  peremptory — not  to  say  disa- 
greeable— when  Arkwright  is  admiring  Margaret's  hair,  first  as 
barber  and  presently  as  man.  But  her  acting  is  intelligent 
throughout,  and  more  than  once  very  suggestive — her  tone  of 
irritation  when  she -discovers  that  her  jealous  fears  are  shared 
by  a  friend,  and  cannot  endure  them  to  be  mentioned,  is  a  thing 
well  found  and  excelfently  done.  Wherever  a  graceful  cajolery 
is  required j  or  special  freedom  of  stage  movement,  there  the 
actress  is  completely  efficient.  She  is  good  where  she  may  be 
strong  and  demonstrative ;  but  she  is  at  present  less  able  to 
convey  suppressed  emotion  than  to  make  violent  and  eloquent 
appeal.  Mr.  Kelly  acts  Richard  Arkwright  with  commendable 
reserve  and  unwonted  repose.  He  indicates  very  ably  the  quiet 
self-reliance  of  the  man,  and  his  readiness,  and  his  freedom 
from  thtf  irritability  of  the  genius  that  is  artistic :  this  genius 
that  is  inventive  in  the  mechanical  arts  has  a  patience  less 
broken  by  excitement.  The  dreamy  old  father,  whose  blessing 
and  whose  curse  it  is  to  possess  gifts  which  make  him  too  clever 
to  quite  go  along  with  his  mates,  yet  not  clever  or  strong 
enough  to  lead  them, — a  man  too  gifted  to  be  successful  in  com- 
mon paths,  and  not  gifted  enough  to  be  successful  in  paths  that 
are  new — is  represented  by  Mr.  Emery.  He  is  what  is  called  a 
"character-actor  ;"  always  of  old  men;  and  he  enters  fully  into 
the  nature  and  the  ways  of  this  one ;  being  by  turns  ingenious, 
and  obstinate,  and  malicious,  and  doting,  and  dreaming. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


NOTES  ON  ART,  . 
On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  at  Turin,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of  November, 
at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  statue  of  Cavour,  the  Marquis 
d'Azeglio,  Massimo's  nephew,  presented  to  the  town  a  collection 
of  paintings,  drawings,  and  other  mementos  of  his  distinguished 
uncle,  "  in  order  to  form,"  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the 
syndic,  "a  Massimo  d'Azeglio  Museum  in  his  native  town." 

An  article  on  "  Art  and  Archaeology  at  the  Theatre "  by 
Alfred  Darcel  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Chronique, 
It  is  apropos  of  the  play  oi  Jeanne  d'ArCy  which  is  now  being 
represented  at  the  Gaite  Theatre  in  Paris  with  great  decorative 
and  scenic  effect.  The  costumes,  we  are  told,  have  all  been 
copied  from  manuscripts  of  the  age  represented  in  the  play,  even 
the  slight  differences  in  the  armour  of  the  French  and  English 
knights  have  been  carefully  observed.  The  scene  at  the 
market-place  is  described  by  M.  Darcel  as  "very  picturesque," 
but  he  finds  fault  with  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  which 
belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whereas 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  burnt  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Surely 
if  such  exactitude  as  this  is  required  of  scene  painters,  a  little 
more  might  be  demanded  of  so-called  "  historical  painters,** 
•whose  pictures  are  often  anything  but  "abstract  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time  "  they  represent. 

The  winter  art  season  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  begun.  The 
-winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  exhibition 
of  cabinet  pictures  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  of  British  and 
Koreign  Artists  at  the  French  Gallery,  of  the  Society  of  French 
Artists,  in  Bond  Street,  of  the  studies  of  Edouard  Fr^re,  at 
Messrs.  Agnew's  Gallery,  in  Waterloo  Place,  of  the  Old 
British  Gallery,  of  Dore's  "  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,"  of  the 
engraved  works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  (most  noteworthy 
oi  all)  the  exhibition  in  solitary  glory  of  Holman  Hunt's  long 


looked  for  picture  of"  The  Shadow  of  Death,*'  are  now  open 
in  London,  and  will  help  lovers  of  art,  art  critics,  and  art 
loungers  to  while  away  a  few  afternoons  in  **  drear  December." 
In  France,  the  most  important  winter  exhibitions  seem  to  be 
in  the  Provinces,  the  Oriental  exhibition  at  the  Palais  de 
r  Industrie  being  the  only  one  of  interest  now  open  in  Paris. 
The  Society  of  the  **  Amis  des  Arts  de  Lyon  "  announces  its 
aimual  exhibition  for  the  9th  of  January,  1874.  Rheims  follows 
with  an  exhibition  in  February,  and  Bordeaux  in  March.  The 
Versailles  Salon  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume  will  close  this  month. 
It  has  been,  say  the  critics,  a  very. satisfactory  exhibition. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  is  scarcely  as  good  this  month 
as  usual.  **Les  Editeurs  Contemporains,"  the  title  of  the 
first  article,  describes  the  numerous  works  on  the  Middle  Ages 
recently  published  by  the  well-known  firm  of  MM.  Didot,  whose 
name  **  consacr^  par  trois  generations  d'horomes  c^l^bres  dans 
la  librairiefrangaise,  se  rattache  k  toutes  les  innovations  sur^ 
venues  depuis  un  si^cle  non  seulement  dans  la  typographic 
mais  encore  dans  la  direction  g^n^rale  des  Etudes  litteraires." 
The  praise  accorded,  though  undoubtedly  well  deserved,  would 
have  more  weight  if  the  article  did  not  read  so  much  like  a 
publisher's  prospectus.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings 
borrowed  from  the  works  it  describes,  the  most  important  being 
a  heliograph  from  Marc  Antonio's  magnificent  engraving  of 
Raphael's  •**  St.  Cecilia." 

Le  Comte  Clement  de  Ris  continues  his  description  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  and  M;  G.  Demaz  his 
learned  study  of  **  The  Seals  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Mr.  C.  T, 
Newton  gives  a  list  for  the  benefit  of  French  readers  of  the  new 
fragments  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  which  he  described  in 
the  Academy  some  time  ago  (vol..  iii.  p.  283).  '*  Le  Mus^e  de 
Nancy  et  les  collections  d' Alsace- Lorraine  "  receive  a  first 
notice  from  M.  Charles  Cournalt,  and  M.  Duplessis  gires  a 
short  biographical  notice  of  the  French  artist  Cdlestin  Nanteuil, 
who  died  in  September  of  the  current  year.  Nanteuil  1$  per- 
haps better  known  in  England  as  an  illustrator  of  books  than 
as  a  painter,  but  his  pictures  of  "  L'Avenir  "  and  **  Les  Souvenirs 
du  passe,"  lithographed  by  himself,  may  be  remembered  by 
some  of  our  readers. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Du  sens  Esth^tique  chez  les  Animaux  et 
chez  r Homme,"  M.  Louis  Viardot  not  only  argues  against  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  an  aesthetic  sense  in  animals,  but  limits 
the  possession  of  this  sense  exclusively  to  civilized  man. 
Savages,  he  asserts,  have  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  In 
support  of  this  .  opinion  he  quotes  a  story  of  some  Australian 
aborigines  who  were  shown  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert.  After  some  minutes'  consideration  one  man 
stated  that  he  thought  the  picture  was  ''  a  ship,"  while  another 
cried  out  **It  is  a  kangaroo  ! "  We  are  not  so  sure,  consider- 
ing the  villanous  libels  we  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  portraits 
of  these  royal  personages,  whether  these  poor  savages  were  so 
far  wrong  after  all,  and  whether  it  is  not  rather  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  possession  of  an  innate  aesthetic  sense  that  they 
failed  to  recognise  "  le  beau  "  in  this  particular  work. 

M.  Louis  Viardot's  argument  is  weak  throughout.  He  is  an 
excellent  popular  writer  on  art,  but  we  should  advise  him  to 
leave  it  to  abler  physiologists  to  refute  an  induction  founded  on 
the  observation  of  Charles  Darwin. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  is  filled  up  by  a  useful  but  not 
complete  list  of  works  on  the  Fine  Arts  published  dijring 
the  last  half-year  and  the  index  to  the  volume  now  completed. 

"  The  artistic  event  of  the  week  in  Paris,"  says  Le  Figaro^ 
"  is  the  apparition  of  a  new  work  by  Hubert,  that  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Rome."  It  is  a  painting  of  a  grand  female  figure 
unembarrassed  by  much  costume  set  in  a  misty  landscape 
among  iris  and  reeds. 

The  correspondence  headed  **  An  Artist's  Difficulty  "  that 
has  recently  been  carried  on  in  the  Times  respecting  the  right 
of  the  photographer  to  keep  the  negatives  of  the  pictures  he  is 
employed  to  photograph,  has  provoked  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
upon  which  there  is  much  need  of  a  clear  understanding.  Mr. 
Frith,  considering  that  he  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  Autotype 
Company's  refusal  of  his  demand  for  the  negatives  of  his  pictures, 
tells  his  grievance  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  Times.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Autotype  Company  replies  that  the  retention  of 
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negatives  is  ''  the  custom  of  the  trade  as  universally  accepted* 
and  generally  understood  to  be  endorsed  by  law."  Such  is  un- 
doubtedly the  custom,  but  the  law,  so  far  as  we  can  understand » 
is  very  hazy  on  the  matter,  or  rather  it  has  not  considered  it  at  all. 
Mr.  Frith  ought  to  have  known,  indeed  must  have  known,  of  this 
universal  custom,  and  we  cannot  see  that  he  has  suffered  any 
especial  ^*  injustice."  If  he  wanted  the  negatives  he  should 
have  made  a  definite  arrangement  to  that  effect  beforehand ; 
otherwise,  as  the  custom  now  stands,  '^  injustice"  would  be  done 
to  the  photographer,  who,  as  Mr.  Mayall  points  out,  *'  gives  to 
his  negative  time,  skill,  and  attention  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  honorarium  he  is  working  for  at  the  moment ;  and 
he  does  this  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  rendering  the  negative 
a  valuable  one  for  the  future."  The  remedy  of  the  artist  lies  at 
hand,  and  his  **  difficulty  '*  after  all  does  not  seem  insurmount- 
able. Let  him  pay  the  photographer  in  proportion  to  the  "  time, 
skill,  and  attention  "  that  he  gives  to  his  work,  and  then,  if  it  is 
so  understood  beforehand,  the  negatives  will  be  his  property  as 
much  as  the  copper-plates  of  his  prints.  Indeed  M.  Adolphe 
Beau  already  advertises  that  all  negatives  taken  b^  him  may 
be  purchased  at  a  price  corresponding  to  their  artistic  value. 
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Armelhault,  J.,  et  £.  Bocher.  L'QCuvre  de  Gavami.  Paris :  Lib. 
des  Bibliophiles. 

Baur,  G.  a.  L.    Boetius  und  Dante.    Leipzig :  Diirr. 

Becq  de  FouQUifeRES,  L.  Po^ies  choisies  de  P.  de  Ronsard.  Paris : 
Charpentier. 

Dasent,  G.  W.  Talcs  from  the  Fjcld.  A  Second  Series  of  Popular 
Tales  from  the  Norse  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjomsen.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

Generydes,  a  Romance  in  Seven-line  Stanzas.  Part  i.  £d.  W.  Aldis 
Wright    (Early  English  Text  Society.)    Trubner. 

GossE,  E.  W.    On  Viol  and  Flute.     King. 

Havard,  H.  Les  quatre  demiers  si^des.  Etude  artistique.  Livr. 
I  et  2.     Berlin  :  Pfeiffer. 
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Bresiau  :  Hoffmann. 

Laur,  £.  Lou'ize  Lab^.  Zur  Geschichte  der  franzosischen  Litteratur  d. 
xvi.  Jahrh.     Strassbur^ :  Trubner. 

Maerlant,  J.  van.  Spiegel  historiael.  2.  partie,  bewerkt  door  Philip 
Utenbrodce.  Vanwege  de  Maatschappij  der  nederlandsche 
Letterkunde  te  Leiden  uitg^even  door  F.  v.  Hellwald.  i.  en  2. 
Aflevering.    Leiden. 

MoNTAGNAC,  E.  de.    Les  Ardennes.     Paris:  Rothschild. 

Owen,  R.  Dale.  Threading  my  way  :  Twenty-seven  Years  of  Auto- 
biography.   Triibner. 

Beber,  F.  Geschichte  der  nenem  dentschen  Kunst.  Lfg.  i.  Stutt* 
gart :  Meyer  und  Zeller. 

RossETTi,  D.  G.  Dante  and  his  Circle :  with  the  Italian  Poets  pre- 
ceding him  (1100-1200-1300).  Revised  and  re-arranged  Edition. 
Ellis  and  White. 

SiMCOX,  G.  A.    Recollections  of  a  Rambler.  .  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Stephen,  Leslie.  Essays  on  Free-thinking  and  Free-speaking. 
Longmans. 

The  Myroure  of  Our  Lady.  Ed.  J.  H.  Blunt  (Early  English 
Text  Society.)    TrObner. 

The  Vision  of  William  of  Langland  concerning  Piers  the  Plow- 
man, Text  C.  Richard  the  Redeles.  The  Crowned  King.  Ed.  W. 
W.  Skeat.    (Early  English  Text  Society.)    Trubner. 


Theology. 

Contents  of  the  Jovrnals. 

\The  following  were  accidentally  omitted  from  our  last  number^ 

Theolog.  Literaturblatt.  [The  learning,  high  general  culture, 
and  moderation  of  this  oigan  of  the  liberal  Catholics  of  Bonn  should 
render  it  highly  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  English  theologians.  Its 
collapse  would  at  any  rate  be  a  loss  to  theologicsu  science,  and  we  unite 
with  an  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Guardian^  in  recommending  it  to 
the  support  of  our  readers.] — ^The  following  are  among  the  articles  of 
most  scientific  importance  within  the  last  two  months :  Oct.  11. — Adolf 
S^vrzx^  yodischer  /Calender  i  reviewed  by  Dr.  Flockner,  with  remarks 
by  Prof.  Lutterbeck  at  the  close,  based  on  the  calendar,  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  life  of  Christ. Oct.  25. — Renan's  VAntechrist ;  by  Prof. 

Langen,  of  Bonn,  who  observes  that  M.  Renan  has  avoided  many  of 
the  critical  extravagances  into  which  the  Tubingen  school  have  fallen, 
owinf  to  their  '*  dogmatic  rationalism  "  (scarcely  a  successful  phrase  !), 
but  that  his  historical  attitude  has  not  preserved  him  from  the  wildest 


assertions  on  doctrinal  points,  e^.  on  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
individual  immortality  among  the  Jews  (p.  467).    He  has  also  pressed 

the  Neronian  hypothesis  extravagantly    far. Nov.   8. — Hausrath's 

Neutestamentliche  Zeitgesckichte  ;  by  Prof.  Langen.  This  work  deals 
with  the  same  subject  as  Renan's  VAntechrist ;  but  while  the  latter 
employs  contemporary  history  rather  as  a  commentary  to  the  Biblical 
material,  Dr.  Hausrath  devotes  eaaal  care  to  all  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  j)eriod.  Prof.  Langen  had  already  expressed  a  highly  favourable 
opinion  on  the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  the  work,  though  these 
merits  are  neutralized  to  him  by  the  heterodox  position  of  the  author. 
In  the  same  number,  Kuno  Fischer's  last  volume,  relating  to  Schelling, 

finds  an  appreciative  reviewer  in  Dr.  Katzcnberger  (O  Jean  Paul !). 

Nov.  22. — Immti^sffermeneutik  des  N.  T,  is  noticed  with  discrimination, 
but  on  the  whole  favoumblv,  by  Prof.  Langen.  It  is  described  as 
above  the  average  of  students  handbooks,  thoughtful,  and  pervaded  by 
a  high  moral  tone.  Zeller's  Lectures  on  State  and  Church  receive  an 
impartial  recognition  from  Prof.  Weber  of  Bresiau. 

Zeitachr.  f.  wissensch.  Theoloerie,  1873,  ^o*  4* — The  first  epistle 
of  Peter  ;  by  A.  Hilgenfeld.  [A  new  Petrine  question  raised  by  1  r.  B. 
Weiss,  who  contemptuously  rejects  the  arguments  of  the  Tubingen 
school  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle,  and  now  undertake^ 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  second.  But  if  the  Tubingen  critics 
were  right  as  r^ards  the  first  epistle,  the  genuineness  of  the  second, 
which  contains  a  reference  to  the  first  (iii.  i),  is  ipso  facto  disproved. 
Hilgenfeld  here  enters  the  lists  for  the  old  Tubingen  view,  though  he 
admits  that  it  had  one  fault,  that  of  giving  too  much  prominence  to  the 
irenical  purpose  of  the  epistle.] — The  composition  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke  ;*  by  C.  Wittichen.  [In  its  present  form  a  monu* 
ment  of  those  endeavours  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Roman  church 
which  issued  in  the  Clementine  literature.] — Philo  and  the  traditional 
text  of  the  LXX. ;  by  C.  Siegfried,  conclusion. — Abraham,  the 
"  Friend  of  God  ; "  by  H.  Ronsch.  [Accounts  for  the  phrase  by  a  de- 
rivation of  Abraham  from  rdAam,  supposed  to  equal  rdkham  to  love. 
Refers  among  the  other  ancient  explanations  to  the  well-known  one  of 
Molon  in  Eusebius,  but  overlooks  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Assyrian 
rdham  does  coincide  in  meaning  with  Heb.  rdkham^  whence  Harka\7 
actually  proposed  as  the  true  meaning  of  Abraham  "  p^re  de  ramour," 
Revite  Israelite,  No.  6.] — Notices.  Edition  of  Codex  Amiatinus ;  rev. 
by  K.  L.  F.  Hamann  (who  points  out  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the 
edition,  and  purposes  to  examine  the  codex  on  the  spot),  &c. 

TheolOGTlBCh  T^dBchriftt  November. — On  the  history  of  the  ancient 
(i>.  national)  religions,  its  method,  spirit,  and  importance ;  by  C.  P. 
Tiele.  [Introduction  to  a  course  of  lectures.] — ^Permanent  signifi- 
cance of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  from  the  modem  point  of  view, 
part  i. ;  by  S.  Hoekstra. — Moses  and  the  Exodus  in  connexion  with 
Egyptian  documents ;  by  C.  P.  Tiele.  [Chiefly  on  Eisenlohr's  and 
Chabas'  researches  on  the  Harris  papyrus.  Mr.  Tiele,  who  prefers  the 
version  of  M.  Chabas,  is  unaware  that  Eisenlohr  has  pablished  the  text 
with  translation  and  notes  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch., 
vol.  i.,  p.  35S»  &C.] — Prof.  Eraser's  edition  of  Berkeley  ;  by  Dr.  van  der 
Wijck. — Notices  of  Books.  Ewald's  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  GoU^  vol. 
ii.;  by  Kuenen,  &c.  [According  to  him,  Ewald  confounds  Biblical 
and  his  own  dogmatic  theology,  a  **  frightful  illusion,*'  which  however 
does  not  preclude  many  delicate  and  often  surprising  contributions  to 
the  former  subject  in  points  of  detail.] 

Jahrbiiclier  fiir  deutsche  Theoloerie,  vol.  x\dii.,  No.  3.— -Diestel : 
Hebrew  historical  writing;  an  inai^ural  lecture. — Diisterdieck :  The 
Prophet  Isaiah  ;  an  address  in  the  Evangelical  Union. — Schmidt :  On 
the  idea  and  practical  importance  of  church  dogma. — Wagenmann : 
Secular  memories  of  church  history  {from  373  onwards). — Forster: 
Macarius  of  Egypt.  [A  valuable  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  elder 
Macarius.] 

Bibllotheca  Sacra,  Nos.  118  and  119. — Paul's  Pan^yric  of  Love: 
a  new  critical  text,  translation,  and  digest ;  by  A.  W.  Tyler,  M.  A.  [We 
regret  not  to  have  called  attention  earlier  to  this  remarkably  thorough 
re-examination  of  i  Cor.  xiii.,  which  is  said  to  have  "cost  its  author  at 
least  three  hours  a  day  for  nine  months.*'] 

Intelligence, 

Mr.  R.  L.  Bensly,  sub-librarian  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library', 
has  lately  discovered  the  long  lost  portion  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  4th 
book  of  Ezrai  that  is,  the  seventy  or  eightv  verses  which  have  fallen  oot 
between  the  3  Jth  and  36th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter.  Mr.  Bensly  hopes 
shortly  to  publish  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Neubauer,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  has  in  the  press  a  col- 
lection of  texts  of  Jewish  authors  on  the  famous  chapter  Isa.  Iii.  13-liv., 
with  English  translations.  It  will  contain  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  and 
Aquila,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  and  of  various  commentators  down 
to  Luzzatto,  the  Arabic  of  Saadyah,  Yephet,  ben  Ali,  &c.,  the  Chaldee 
of  the  Targum  and  Zohar,  a  Persian  translation  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  Tataric  of  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  understood 
that  the  expenses  of  publication  will  be  borne  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
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Monograph  of  the  Collembola  and  Thsrsanura.     By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.    London :  Published  for  the  Ray  Society. 

The  reader  of  Kirby;  and  Spence's  well-known  "  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology  "  will  remember  a  letter  in  which 
while  treating  of  the  motions  of  insects  the  authors  tell  of  a 
tribe  of  minute  apterous  beings  found  often  under  the  bark 
of  trees,  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  in  various  other  situa- 
tions, which  Linneus  has  named  Podura,  a  term  impl3dng  that 
they  have  a  leg  in  their  tail  By  this  leg  these  little  creatures 
can  leap  sometimes  two  or  three  inches :  one  minute  black 
species,  which  is  to  be  found  in  spring  floating  on  the  water 
of  ruts  and  ditches,  may  often  be  seen  in  such  vast  numbers 
as  to  look  like  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  the  black  grains  of 
which  had  been  ignited.  Aiiother,  called  by  Latreille 
Machilis  polypoda^  abounding  at  East  Farleigh,  near  Maid- 
stone, is  said  to  have  no  less  than  eight  pair  of  these  spring 
legs — one  on  each  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  which  it  leaps  to  a  wonderful  distance  and  with 
the  greatest  agility.  It  is  of  this  little  tribe  of  minute  beings 
among  the  wingless  insects  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
written  the  monograph  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  notice. 

The  first  memoir  on  the  group  to  which  the  author  refers 
is  that  of  de  Geer — published  shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Naturae ;  the  spring  tails 
had  however  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  long 
before  that  date ;  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier 
than  the  birth  of  Linneus  Rayger  and  Camerarius  had 
written  about  and  figured  the  insects  that  reached  the 
ground  with  the  softly-falling  snow,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  there  now.  and  then  appeared  a  paper  on 
"  Insecta  nive  delapsa,"  or  "  Schneewiirmer,"  aU  of  which 
are  related  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  Thysanura.  In 
America  we  find  that  these  little  creatures  are  at  this 
day  called  snow-flies,  and  we  notice  in  passing  that  Loew 
(F.)  asserts  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  recorded  European 
species  have  been  met  with  on  the  surface  of  snow,  although 
they  may  also  be  met  with  all  through  the  siunmer's  day. 

Winter  does  not  kill  them,  and  the  ever  active  entomo- 
logist will  find  numbers  of  them  to  collect  in  all  seasons. 
Franz  Xaver  von  Wulfen  wrote  in  1788  a  treatise  under 
the  title  of  Winterbelustigungen  \  and  among  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  season  he  enumerates  the  collecting  of 
Th3rsanura.  So  this  volume  of  the  Ray  Society's  publica- 
tions, though  issued  to  subscribers  late  in  1873,  instead  of 
early  in  187 1,  is  though  somewhat  out  of  date  not  out  of 
season,  and  its  publication  may  induce  stOme  of  its  readers 
to  at  once  investigate  this  group  for  themselves.  Some  may 
fear  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  left  no  fresh  fields  to  ex- 
plore ;  he  hasy  on  the  contrary,  only  turned  up  the  soil,  and 
it  will  be  for  others  now  to  sow  and  reap. 

After  De  Geer  Linneus,  Geoffroy,  Fabricius,  and  Miiller 
described  several  species  of  Podura,  and  the  genera 
Lepisma  and  Forbicina  wese  established.  In  1796  Latreille 
instituted  the  order  Thysanura,  which  he  divided  into  two 
families  characterised  by  the  two  genera  Lepisma  and 
Podura;  placing  Lepisma  in  his  first  family.  In  this 
monograph  the  author  restricts  the  term  Thysanura  to  the 
Lepismidae  and  the  allied  families,  giving  the  name  of 
Collembola  to  the  present  representatives  of  the  second 
family  of  Latreille :  thus  there  are  two  groups,  the  Thysanura 
and  the  Collembola,  which  together  equal  the  Thysanura 
of  LatreiUe,  and  to  include  which  some  new  term  must  be 
invented.    We  would  however  have  preferred  to  retain 


Latreille's  name  for  the  order,  and  divide  it  into  two  sub- 
orders :  the  Collembola  and  Acollembola. 

The  indefatigable  Latreille,  in  his  seventieth  year  and  just 
before  he  died,  published  an  extended  memoir  on  the 
external  anatomy  of  the  Thysanura,  and  shortly  after  his 
death  Mr.  R.  Templeton  wrote  a  paper  on  Irish  Thysanura, 
which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  any  importance 
published  in  English.  This  paper  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Westwood  prefixed  to  it  some  very 
valuable  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the 
affinities  of  the  group. 

The  Abbd  Bourlet  published  his  "  Mdmoire  sur  les  Podures" 
in  1839,  and  in  1843  a  memoir  "Sur  les  Podurelles,"  which 
latter  is  in  reality  the  former  memoir  modified  in  several 
points,  and  considerably  added  to.  Unfortunately  the  Abb^ 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  either  Burmeister  or 
Templeton  ;  his  work  appears  to  have  been  in  every  other 
respect  well  and  conscientiously  executed. 

The  next  most  important  work  on  the  group  was  Nicolet's 
"Recherches  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  des  Podiurelles,"  pub- 
lished in  1 842.  If  it  was  imfortunate  that  Bourlet  did  not  see 
the  papers  of  Burmeister  and  Templeton  it  was  doubly  so  that 
Nicolet  had  not  made  himself  master  of  both  Burmeister's 
and  Bourlet's  writings;  and  to  the  fact  that  Bourlet  and 
Nicolet  wrote  in  ignorance  of  each  another's  labours  may  in 
great  measure  be  traced  the  confusion  that  to  this  very  day 
exists  in  the  synonomy  of  the  group.  In  1847  Nicolet  did 
his  best  to  remove  this  confusion  by  publishing  an  essay  in 
the  Annates  dela  Soci^te  Entomologiquede  France  for  that  year. 
"  Sur  une  classification  des  Insectes  Aptdres  de  Tordre  des 
Thysanures,"  where  he  gives  a  list  of  all  the  then  known 
species,  with  synonyms.  We  have  always  found  this  list 
very  exact,  and  it  even  takes  note  of  gooa  species  that  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  enumeration  of  species  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  monograph.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Nicolet's  '*  Recherches  "  were  the  most  important  that  up  to 
i860  had  been  published  on  the  group — ^giving  as  they  do 
details  of  the  anatomy,  and  full  descriptions  of  the  external 
form  of  most  of  the  species,  and  illustrating  these  by  very 
excellent  plates.  Between  1840  and  i860  a  few  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  made  their  appearance, 
and  of  these  we  would  mention  the  descriptions  of  the  Al- 
gerian Thysanura  by  Lucas  as  published  in  tiie  "  Exploration 
Scientifique  deVAlg^rie"  in  1849.  The  coloured  illustrations 
of  this  memoir  are  most  excellent,  and  might  well  be  taken 
as  a  model.  As  no  species  or  details  of  the  genus  Lepis- 
mina  are  figured  in  the  present  monograph  we  may  refer 
the  student  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  in  Lucas'  work,  as  well  as  to  the  figures  of  two 
other  species  in  Savigny's  great  work  on  Egypt  Frauenfeld 
1854  made  out  a  new  genus  Tritomurus  for  a  blind 


m 


species,  which  had  been  found  by  Herr  Schmid  in  a  cave  at 
Trefien ;  and  Kolenati  (1850)  in  describing  a  second 
species  firom  the  Slouper  Cave,  Moravia,  added  a  new 
species  to  the  genus  Anurophorus  (Lipura).  Papon  pub- 
lished a  figure  and  an  account  of  a  Desoria  found  at  Chur 
during  a  snow-storm  in  February,  1855.  But  this  species 
is  evidendy  only  Podura  (Isotoma)  arborea. 

If  little  original  work  was  done  during  this  period  it 
scarcely  arose  from  any  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
entomological  compilers.  Not  only  did  M.  Lucas,  in  1843, 
give  an  elaborate  analysis  in  French  of  all  the  memoirs  that 
had  appeared  on  the  Poduridae  up  to  that  date,  but  Herr 
Eldett  did  the  same  in  1854  in  North  Germany,  and  Herr 
Kolenati  in  1858  in  South  Germany — these  analyses  being 
published  respectively  in  the  Annates  Soc,  Ent,  de  France,  in 
the  Stettin.  Ent.  Zeit,^  and  in  the  Wien.  Ent.  Monat. 
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From  i860  to  the  present  year  considerable  advances 
have  been  made  in-  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
group.'  Olfers  in  his  Inaugural  Thesis,  published  in  July, 
1862,  led  the  way,  soon  to  be  followed  (1862)  by  Sir 'John 
Lubbock,  whose  first  and  second  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Thysanura  were  published  together  in  part  3  of 
vol.  xxiii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society, 

In  1864  La  Boulbene  published  his  elaborate  paper  on  the 
anatomy  of  Lipura  maritima.  This  most  excellent  and  well 
illustrated  essay  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study.  In  this 
same  year  appeared  A.  H.  Haliday's  memoir  -on  lapyx,  to 
be  followed  in  1865  by  F.  Meinert's  very  exhaustive 
memoir  on  the  Campodeae.  The  year  1866  produced  only 
the  description  of  a  new  blind  species  of  Lepisma,  by 
Bilimek,  from  the  cave  of  Cacahuamilpa,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
1868  Sir  John  Lubbock's  third  memoir  was  issued. 

Tullberg's  valuable  monograph  on  the  Lipuridae  appeared 
in  1869,  and  the  fourth  memoir  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in 
1870.  Packard,  moreover,  published  in  1869-187 1  descrip- 
tions of  some  new  American  Thysanura,  including  a  species 
of  Campodea  and  a  series  of  observations  on  the  embryology 
of  an  American  species  of  Isotoma ;  he  seeins  not  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  Nicolet's  work.  These  memoirs,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  though  allusion  is  made  to  the  latter, 
are  not  cited  in  the  present  work ;  they  appeared  in  the 
Froc.  Soc.  of  Nat.  History  of  Boston  for  1870  and  187 1. 

Without  pretending  in  this  very  general  sketch  to  give 
much  more  than  a  comment  on  a  list  of  the  principal  writings 
on  this  group,  what  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  the 
materials  so  largely  contributed  to  by  the  author  of  the  mo- 
nograph under  notice,  which  lay  at  his  disposal  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  work  ;  and  we  experienced  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  finding  that  the  work  now  completed 
does  not  uphold  the  high  promise  of  the  author's  earlier 
investigations  and  descriptions.  Since  1862  other  duties 
have  in  great  measure  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his 
time ;  and  we  regret  that  the  Ray  Society  did  not  provide 
for  a  careful  supervision  of  the  sheets  of  this  work  during 
its  passage  through  the  press,  as  by  that  means  many  dozens 
— ^we  had  almost  written  hundreds — of  perliaps  trifiing  but 
still  annoying  errors  might  have  been  avoided.  That  a  student 
should  make  a  list  of  references  and  be  unable  to  find  one 
of  them  because  they  are  one  and  all  wrong  is,  it  will  surely 
be  admitted,  vexarious.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  mere 
bibliographical  references  often  wrong,  but  the  quotations 
are  in  numerous  cases  so  incomplete  that  they  become  nearly 
useless.  Our  volume  opens  on  page  2 1 4  at  NicoUtia  Gervais. 
Now  so  little  is  known  about  this  genus  that  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  that  all  the  references  would  be  given 
respecting  it ;  there  is  however  no  reference  either  to  the  time 
or  place  of  the  first  description  of  the  geniis.  Again,  Nicolet*s 
amended  diagnosis  ought  to  have  been  given  in  full,  for  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  every  reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the 
Annals  of  the  French  Etomological  Soc  for  1847.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  it  was  Gervais,  not  Nicolet,  who 
named  the  two  species  of  this  genus.  On  the  same  page  we 
have  the  diagnosis  of  the  family  lapygidae,  condensed  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  manner  into  four  lines,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  genus  and  the  European  species  dismissed  in  the 
following  page,  while  the  correct  Latin  diagnosis  of  neither 
Haliday  nor  Meinert  is  followed. 

Lest  our  calling  attention  to  such  errors  of  commission 
should  seem  to  savour  of  mere  fault-finding,  we  will  not  aHude 
in  passing  to  the  mistakes  of  reference  from  the  text  to 
the  plates  which  frequently  ocair,  but  sometimes  the  figures 
do  not  even  correspond  with  the  descriptions ;  among  the 
Degeeridae,-  for  example,  while  in  the  text  Isotoma  is  said- 
to  have  seven  ocelli,  plate  55,  fig*  18,  shows  eight;  and 


while  Tomocerus  in  the  plate  has  six  ocelli,  in  the  text  it  is 
stated  to  have  seven.  From  the  want  of  the  simplest  super- 
vision the  English  descriptions  of  the  species  are  sometimes 
puzzling  :  in  the  description  of  Tomocerus  plumbcus  (p.  138) 
we  fancy  that  for  T  plumbea  one  should  read  T  iovgicorms 
in  at  least  four  instances  in  which  the  reference  is  made ; 
but  in  the  last  paragraph  for  want  of  sonie  correction  we  fail 
to  make  sure  of  the  author's  meaning. 

The  slight  confiision  caused  in  the  printing  of  page  38 
can  at  once  be  corrected  by  any  one  who  has  the  fourth 
memoir  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  hand.  Were  we  however 
to  find  fault  with  the  printer's  errors  of  this  volume  our  task 
would  never  be  done,  as  they  commence  with  the  first  page 
of  the  prefajce^  and  continue  as  far  as  Mr.  R.  Becks'  Notes  on 
the  Scded  of  Thysanura ;  these  last  few  pages  being  singularly 
free  from  them.  We  tiust  we  may  be  forgiven  for  calling 
attention  to  these  errors,  and  for  further  hinting  that  some 
errors  of  omission  have  also  struck  us  in  the  perusal  of  the 
volume :  for  example,  although  Templeton's  second  paper 
is  evidently  known  to  the  author,  he  has  omitted  to  give  his 
Lepisma  niveofasciata  in  the  list  of  species  of  this  genua; 
Z.  thermophUa  Lucais  is  also  omitted  \  as  well  as  Bilimek's 
Z.  anophihalma  •  fi-om  Mexico,  This  latter,  however,  is 
possibly  not  a  Lepisma  at  all. 

Campodea  Americana  is  omitted,  and  if  fapyx  gigas  Br., 
from  Cyprus,  is  quoted,  why  is  not  the  equally  remarkable 
L,  Saussurii  Hiimb.  from  Santa  Cruz?  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  American  Snow  Flea  {Achorutes  nn*icola  Fitch), 
though  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Ento- 
mological Society  for  185 1. 

As  subject  of  criticism  on  which  opinions  may  fairly  be 
divided,  we  would  suggest  that  Tomocerus  niger  Bour  is 
nothing  but  the  young  of  T  plumbea  \  and  we  are  surprised 
that  the  courageous  compiler  of  the  synonymic  list  of 
Orchesella  cincta  Linn,  should  have  left  it  as  an  independent 
species.  Ptenura  Templeton  should  we  think  be  quoted 
as  a  synonjmi  of  Templetonia  Lubbock.  Again,  is  Trito- 
ihurus  of  Frauenfield  a  good  genus  ?  Type  specimens  alone 
can  settle  this.  T,  wacrocephcUus  Kol.  seems  to  be  an 
error,  but  if  quoted  at  all  the  entire  description  should  have 
been  given.  WankeFs  description  of  an  unnamed  species 
of  the  genus  appears  in  the  Verh,  d,  ZjooL  Bot.  Ver,  Wien 
for  1856,  p.  467.  Of  Degeeria  Nicolet,  the  generic  cha- 
racters are  emended  and  the  scaly  species  taken  from  it  and 
placed  under  Seira  Lubbock.  The  spring  in  Degeeria  is 
surely  erroneously  represented  in  fig.  15,  plate  55. 

Onychiurus  Ger.  Anurophorus  Nicolet  and  Adeacranus 
Bourlet  might  have  been  quoted  as  synonyms  .of  Lipma 
Burmeister.  We  fail  to  understand  what  is-  meant  in  the 
diagnosis  of  this  genus  by  *'  Mandibles  and  maxillae  as 
usuaL^  Some  note  might  have  been  made  of  Kolenati 
giving  figures  of  several  stigmata  in  his  Z.  KoiiarUyOsd  as  so 
many  type  specimens  are  in  the  Continental  museunos,  the 
general  description  ought  certainly  to  be  revised.  The  two 
groups  of  fourteen  ocelli  each  as  described  by  Schiodte  in 
Z.  stillicidii  are  considered  by  Lubbock  to  form  the  post- 
antennal  orgaiL  As  however  in  Z.  maritima  this  organ 
exists  wiA  ocelli,  we  see  no  gipunds  for  supposing  these 
ocelli  in  the  Adelsberg  Cave  species  to  constitute  a  post- 
antennal  organ ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
species  of  .Lipura,  so  nearly  allied  to  Schiodte's  taken  by 
the  writer  in  the  Mitchelstown  Cave,  these  ocelli  were 
absent  Under  Campodea  staphylinus  J.O.W.there  should  be 
included,  not  only  Podura  ambulans  Linn.  Syst  Nat,  but 
the  lepisma  minuta,  of  Muller.  This  is  hardly,  the  place 
perhaps  for  the  discussion  of  such  purely  technical  questions  ; 
in '  touching  on  them,  hoi^ver,  wef  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  all  matters  of  contrbveray.      ' 
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Few  if  any  of  the  illustrious  writers  we  have  quoted  have 
done  so  much  good  or  genuine  work  for  the  Thysanura  as 
the  author  of  the  present  monograph,  which  will  be  henceforth 
the  starting-point  for  all  workers  and  writers  on  the  subject. 
That  his  present  volume  is  not  quite  perfect ;  that  it  is 
wanting  in  that  aroma  of  fresh  field  work  which  at  one  time 
pervaded  his  entomological  investigations,  is  we  believe  not 
so  much  his  fault  as  our  bad  fortune.  His  past  work  has 
shown  him  to  be  not  only  an  ardent  but  a  philosophical 
writer ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  pleasing  duty  for  some 
one  to  have  helped  him,  as  he  in  former  years  has  so  well 
helped  others,  in  the  small  but  important  and  tedious  details 
of  correcting  the  press  and  of  tabulating  synonyms. 

We  endorse  the  author's  praises  of  Mr.  Rollick's  drawings ; 
but  his  own  accurate  anatomical  drawings — not  too  neatly 
copied  from  the  plates  in  the  Transactiojis  of  the  Linnedn 
Society — are  those  that  will  be  most  consulted  by  the 
student.  E-  Perceval  Wright. 


Notes  on  Scientific  Work. 

Chemistry, 

Crystcdllne  Disfiodation.— A  further  paper  on  this  subject  by  P.  A. 
Favre  and  C.  A.  Vaison  appears  in  the  Compt.  rend.  77,  577. — During 
the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  a  contraction  of  volume  is  known  as  a  rule 
to  take  place  ;  a  contraction  of  the  salt  as  well  as  of  the  solvent.  Its 
extent  is  easily  ascertained  by  tomparing  the  density  of  the  saline 
solution  with  that  of  the  salt  and  of  the  liquid.  As  now  a  diminution 
of  volume  may  be  produced  in  other  ways,  by  cooling,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  amount  of 
heat  corresponding  to  a  certain  contraction  of  the  water  and  the  mechan- 
ical efibct  of  which  it  is  the  equivalent.  When  it  is  allowed  that  the 
different  forces  which  are  able  to  produce  the  same  effect  are  equivalent 
it  follows  that  in  a  determination  of  the  contraction  of  volume  by  the 
solution  of  a  salt  we  have  a  measure  of  the  coercive  force  exerted  by  the 
salt  on  the  watej^.  The  authors  have  already  made  use  of  this  principle 
in  their  investigation  on  the  solubility  of  sodium  sulphate  in  water. 
They  have  now  extended  it  to  a  number  of  other  salts,  in  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  densities  of  which  they  experienced  great  difficulties, 
especially  in  the  ca-'.e  of  the  iodides  which  act  upon  turpentine.  As 
regards  this  contraction  they  found  these  salts  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  following  ascending  order :  borates,  carbonates,  sulphates, 
chlorides,  nitrates,  bromides,  iodides.  The  contraction  produced  by 
an  anhydrous  salt  is  greater  than  that  of  a  hyd rated  salt ;  calcium  chloride, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  only  salt  which  exhibits  no  marked  differ- 
ence in  its  two  forms.  The  contraction  attending  the  solution  of  a 
hydrated  salt  is  usually  less  than  that  arising  from  the  separation  of 
crystals.  The  amounts  of  heat  given  in  some  of  the  tables  of  this  paper, 
and  corresponding  to  the  contraction,  far  exceed  those  noted  by  the 
calorimeter;  the  same  difference  was  noticed  before  in  the  case  of  sodium 
sulphate.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  water  during  the  act  of  solution  is  not  evolved, 
as  in  spontaneous  cooling,  as  sensible  heat,  but  is  often  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  salt  that  is  dissociated  and  becomes  latent.  The  tempe- 
rature indicated  by  the  calorimeter  then  is  the  difference,  often  witlx  a 
n^rative  sign,  between  the  thermo-positive  phenomenon  of  the  contraction 
of  the  water  and  the  thermo-negative  phenomenon  of  the  dissociation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  salt 

Chloro-vancbdates. — A  paper  on  these  compounds  by  Hautefeuille 
has  appeared  in  the  Compt.  rend.  77,  896.  Vanadinite  may  be  artificially 
prepared  by  fusing  vanadic  acid  with  lead  oxide  and  an  excess  of  lead 
chloride  at  a  red  heat.  On  removing  the  excess  of  lead  chloride  the  van- 
adinite remains  in  yellow  transparent  crystals.  The  number  of  vanadates 
that  combine  when  fused  with  chlorides  is  not  great.  Magnesium  chloride 
gives  vanadium  chloride  and  magnesia  ;  the  latter  is  said  to  be  in  a 
crystallised  condition.  Calcium  chloride  when  fused  with  the  acid 
gives  a  chloro- vanadate.  When  such  a  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water 
there  remain  crystals  with  an  adamantine  lustre>  the  composition  of 
which  is  vanadic  acid  39*07,  lime  36*66,  calcium  chloride  23*75.  This 
compound  corresponds  to  wagnerite  in  so  far  that'  it  contains  similar 
equivalents  of  vanadate  and  chloride. 

,  A  New  AUcaloid  from  MorplUa. — The  new  substance  has  been 
prepared  by  G.  Nadler  by  the  action  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric 
oxide  on  morphia  {Schiveiz.  VVochenschrift  xi,  12).  Its  chloride  Is  of  a 
brilliant  white  and  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  ammonia 
throws  down  an  amorphous  precipitate,  that  remains  unchanged  in  the 
air  in  the  moist  state.     With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  strikes  an 


intense  green  colour.  From  the  potash  so'ution  when  boiled  the 
alkaloid  separates  in  scales  having  the  lustre  of  silver.  It  is  moreover 
distinguished  from  morphia  by  the  trifling  solubility  of  its  sulphate,  and 
from  apomorphia  by  its  stability  in  moist  air. 

Podocarpinic  Acid.— This  name  has  been  given  by  A.  C.  Oudemans 
to  a  new  acid,  allied  to  the  resins,  which  occurs  in  the  wood  of  the 
Podocarpus  cupressina  var.  imbruata,  from  Java  {Ber.  Detit.  Cheni. 
Gesell.  Berlin,  d,  1 122).  It  forms  rhombic  crystals  that  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  benzol,  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide, 
but  which  are  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid.  They 
melt  at  187*  and  are  decomposed  at  300**.  The  composition  of  this 
substance  is  C17  H^,  Oj.  It  is  monobasic,  but  gives  two  different  series 
of  metallic  salts.  Nitro-  and  sulpho-derivates,  as  well  as  others  formed 
with  ethyl  and  acetyl,  have  been  prepared. 

Chromium  Dioxide.— Hintz  has  found  {Annalen  der  Ckemie,  169, 
367)  that  the  best  method  of  forming  this  body  is  that  recommended  by 
Schweitzer,  of  passing  nitrogen  dioxide  through  a  moderately  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  The  hydrate  thus  obtained  when 
dried  at  250°  has  a  constant  weight.  The  anhydride  is  a  very  intense 
black  powder  and  is  extremely  hygroscopic ;  the  hydrate  on  the  other  hand 
has  a  dull  reddish  brown  colour,  that  ascribed  by  Vauquelin  to  the 
anhydride.  When  the  black  oxide  is  treated  with  chlorine,  or,  what  is 
better,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  temperature  slowly  rises  to  250*  and  there 
is  formed  chromium  oxychloride,  some  of  which  undergoes  decomposition, 
forming  chromium  chloro-chromate  Crj  Og  CI,.  Dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  when  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  chromium  dioxide  forms 
water,  chlorine,  and  green  chromium  oxide,  and  by  a  later  decomposi- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  oxide,  violet  .chromium  chloride.  Phosphorus 
chlorides  appear  to  have  scarcely  any  action  on  the  black  dioxide,  which 
in  its  very  inactive  characters  bears  a  marked  contrast  to  the  correspond- 
ing oxide  of  molybdenum.  Whether  it  is  a  peroxide  proper,  Cr  O,,  or 
a  basic  chromate  of  chromic  acid,  CrjOj.  Cr  Oj,  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  DeoompoBitiqn  of  Metallic  Sulphides.— It  has  been  noticed 
by  E.  Jannettaz  {Compt.  rend.  77,  838)  ^l^^t  potassium  bisulphate  when 
rubbed  together  with  pounded  galena  causes  a  brisk  evolution  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  Sulphuric  acid,,  on  the  other  hand,  exercises  no  action 
on  the  powdered  mineral  even  when  heated  with  it.  Zinc  sulphide  exhibits 
the  same  reaction  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  sulphur  compounds  of 
antimony,  iron,  mercury,  and  silver  are  quite  indifferent,  as  are  also 
those  minerals  in  which  lead  and  sulphur  occur  in  combination  with 
other  sulphides. 

Ctoptstaie.— £.  Z.  Gross,  who  has  recently  examined  Coptis  iri folia 
(Helleborus  trtfoUus,  Linne)  'finds it  to  contain,  in  addition  to  berbenne, 
a  new  alkaloid  which  he  has  named  coptine  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm. 
xiv,  193).  It  differs  from  berberine  in  being  colourless,  in  giving  a 
precipitate  with  potassium-mercury  iodide,  and  in  dissolving  in  cold 
sulphuric  acid  without  undergoing  change. 

A  New  Quinine  Hydrate. — It  has  been  found  by  A.  C.  Oudemans 
(Ber,  Deut.  Chem.  Gesdl.  Berlin,  vi,  1165)  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
already  known  hydrates  of  quinine  there  exists  a  third  containing  nine 
molecules  of  water,  C^o  H54  N,  0„  9  Hj  O.  It  is  amorphous  and  does 
not  differ  in  appearance  from  that  contoining  three  molecules  of  water. 

MineraJoffical  Notices.— In  continuation  of  former  papers  bearing 
this  title  a  paper  was  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  4th 
instant  by  N.  S.  Maskelyne  and  W.  Flight  on  the  crystallographic  and 
chemical  characters  of  caledonite  and  on  lanarkite.  Some  specimens 
from  Leadhills,  recently  procured  for  the  Bntish  Museum,  having  been 
found  on  analysis  to  have  a  composition  drffenn^  from  that  of  caledonite, 
a  specimen  of  true  caledonite  was  also  examined,  and  while  neither 
analysU  accorded  with  that  of  Brooke  both  agreed  m  showing  this 
mineiul  to  be  lead  sulphate  in  combination  with  lead  hydrate  and  copper 
hydrate  Lanarkite  was  found  to  contain  no  water  and  to  be  a  compound 
of  lead  sulphate  and  lead  oxide,  as  Pisani  has  shown. 

Prof  A  W  Williamson,  President  of  the  British  Association,  has 
been  elected  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Botany, 
The  Source  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Food  of  Plants.— In  the  Anrnda 

from  a  somewhat  novel  point  of  view.    W^l^rf^f^^j^fX^^ 
of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Ville,  and  Boussm^ult,  that  plants  have  no  power 
of  absorbing  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air,  he  still  holds  that  the  atmo- 
spherirSen  is  th^  enteis  into  the  composition 

of  the  tissS  the  plant.    The  results  of  a  series  of  investigations  which 
M.'dVE  hal  ca^ed  out  tend  to  show  ^at  atmospher.c^^^^^ 
fixed  and  retained  in  the  soi  through  the  medmnrj  f^jhe  Mro^^^^ 
such  as  humus,  in  conjunction  with  alkalies,  and  that  thi!>  fixation  is 
f^ou^  bT"he  absen<i  of  oxygen.     In  .other  jo^^  the  fixau^  o 
atmospheric  nitrogen  occurs  when  organic  matenaU  are  m  process  of 
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decomposition  in  an  atmosphere  either  deprived  of  oxygen  or  in  which 
that  element  is  deficient.  Under  these  circumstances  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  are  both  given  off,  the  latter  uniting  with  nitrogen  to  form 
ammonia.  According  to  the  earlier  researches  of  Thenard  there  are  in 
soil  two  strata  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere — an  upper  oxi- 
dising and  a  lower  deoxidising  stratum.  In  the  first  stratum  the  nitrogen 
is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  and  impregnates  the  subjacent  soil 
around  the  roots ;  in  the  second  the  nitrogenous  compounds  are  con- 
verted into  insoluble  hnmates.  The  air  of  the  soil  is  therefore  at  a 
certain  depth  deprived  of  oxygen  ;  hydrogen  is  produced  as  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  ;  and  this  hydrogen  unites 
with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  If  these  views  are  correct,  they 
will  have  a  considerable  practical  importance  in  agriculture,  the  value 
of  a  manure  depending  not  so  much  on  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen 
present  in  it  as  on  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  substances  which  pos- 
sess the  power  of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Irritability  of  the  Sensitive  Parts  of  Plants. — M.  £.  Heckel,  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus  for  27th  October,  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
two  kinds  of  irritability  in  plants  first  described  by  M.  Bert — the  one 
spontaneous,  the  other  incited.  The  Sensitive-plant,  Mimosa  pudica^  on 
which  M.  Bert  chiefly  experimented  with  a  view  to  test  the  influence  of 
anaesthetics  on  these  phenomena,  is  however  subject  to  the  disadvantage 
of  combining  these  two  kinds  of  irritability.  M.  Heckel  experimented 
instead  on  the  stamens  of  Mahonia^  in  which  the  only  motion  is  one 
resulting  directly  from  irritation,  and  in  which  there  is  no  spontaneotis 
sensibility.  On  exposing  these  to  the  action  of  chloroform  he  found  the 
irritability  to  be  at  once  entirely  destroyed.  The  stamens  of  RtUa 
grcpveolens  present  the  converse  phenomenon  of  an  automatic  sensitiveness, 
but  with  no  irritability,  their  motion  being  caused  by  forces  independent 
of  direct  excitation.  Exposed  to  chloroform,  they  imderwent  no  change 
whatever.  He  concludes  that  incited  (irritable)  movements  have  a 
special  determination  belonging  to  functional  irritability ;  while  sponta- 
neous (sensitive)  motions  belong  to  the  general  life  of  tae  plant  and  may 
be  described  as  a  nutritive  irritability. 


Geology, 

The  Igneous  Bocks  of  Styria. — Dr.  R.  von  Drasche  describes  in 
Mineralogische  MittJuilungen,  1 873,  part  I,  the  mineral  constitution  of 
some  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Styria.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Smrkouz 
Mountains  consists  of  andesite  \%-hich,  when  examined  in  thin  sections, 
presents  a  mass  of  crystals  of  plagioclase  with  a  clear  green  mineral  of 
distinct  outline  that  he  considers  to  be  dialjage ;  the  ground -mass  is  a 
structureless  serpentine- like  substance  enclosing  plagioclase  crystals  in 
laige  quantity.  Homblende-augite-andesite  occurs  in  numerous  bands 
and  veins  in  the  tuff  of  Osloberg,  south  of  the  Smrkouz  Mountains.  The 
hornblende  crystals  have  a  blackish -green  colour  and  are  about  three 
mm.  long,  the  augite  occasionally  resembling  diallage.  A  much  altered 
andesite  is  found  at  Sagai  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Wotsch  Moun- 
tains. The  plagioclase  crystals  here  attain  a  length  of  four  mm.,  are 
greenish  in  colour,  and  have  no  action  on  polarised  light.  They  are 
disposed  in  a  green  amorphous  ground-mass  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  augite  and  hornblende,  which  contains  much  magnetite  and 
copper  pyrites.  At  Videna,  near  Rohitsch,  is  found  a  compact  dark- 
brown  to  black  augite-andesite.  A  thin  section  shows  much  plagioclase 
in  small  crystals  with  well  defined  crystals  of  augite  in  a  fine  grained 
ground-mass.  It  also  encloses  long  crystals  of  a  somewhat  metallic 
lustre,  with  distinct  cleavages  parallel  to  their  laiger  dimension.  Per- 
pendicular to  this  direction  it  is  much  fractured ;  it  is  auite  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe.  Its  optical  properties  prove  it  to  belong  to  the 
rhombic  system  and  Drasche  regards  it  as  bastite.  In  the  tuff  district 
near  Wollan  rises  a  small  hill  consisting  of  a  quartz-homblende-andesite. 
The  felspars  here  are  plagioclase  with  a  little  orthoclase  ;  the  quartz 
crystals  are  much  fractured,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  the  fine- 
grained ground-mass  ;  the  hornblende  is  in  very  distinct  crystals,  and  a 
little  magnesian  mica  accompanies  them.  At  Tiiffer  two  varieties  of  a 
**homstone  trachyte  "  are  met  with,  one  red  in  colour,  possessing  con- 
siderable hardness  and  splintery  fracture  and  enclosing  occasionally  some 
small  crystals  of  orthoclase  felspar  ;  the  other  a  green  variety,  also  very 
compact,  and  somewhat  resembling  petrosilex  ;  this  under  the  micro- 
scope exhibits  spots  of  a  greenish  hornblende  or  chloritic  mineral. 
Between  St.  Georgen  and  Monpreis  rises  a  chain  of  hills  which  consist 
of  a  much  weathered  rock  of  a  light  reddish  colour  presenting  in  its 
fresh  condition  a  felsitic  appearance  ;  it  consists  of  a  felspar,  the  species 
of  which  is  quite  unrecognisable  in  consequence  of  its  being  much 
weathered,  and  quartz  in  crystals,  and  is  penetrated  by  numerous  small 
veins  of  the  latter  mineral.  All  of  these  rocks,  formerly  considered  to 
be  of  triassic  age,  are  shown  by  von  Drasche  to  belong  to  the  tertiary 
period. 

Diallaffd  ^  Quartz  Porphyry. — Diallage,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  essential  constituent  of  gabbro,  has  been  found  to  constitute 
an  important  part  of  some  melaphyres,  as  well  as  picrite  and  andesite. 
It  is  now  observed  {Mineralogische  Mittheilungen,  1873,  part  i,  p.  47) 
to  be  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  quartz  porphyry  from  Crasdorf  quarry, 


near  Taucha,  east  of  Leipzic.  By  an  examination  of  microscopic  sections 
the  laige  felspar  crystals  prove  to  be  orthoclase,  the  smaller  plagioclase. 
The  quartz  is  in  ^ains,  most  of  them  rounded  or  of  very  irregular  outline, 
and  only  rarely  m  cr3rstals.  The  diallage  occurs  in  short  green  prisms 
with  sharp  outline,  only  slightly  dichroic,  the  colour  ranging  between 
yellowish-green  and  emerald-green,  and  is  much  less  abundant  than  the 
plagioclase.  This  rock  does  not  correspond  with  the  normal  type  of  the 
quartz-porphyries,  but  is  intermediate  between  them  and  the  palatinite. 

A  New  Fossil  Lemur  ^m  the  Phosphate  Beds  of  Quercy.- 
M.  H.  Filhol  points  out,  in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
{Comptes  KenduSy  1873,  No.  19,  vol.  77,  p.  iiii),  the  more  important 
peculiarities  of  the  cranium  of  another  new  genus  of  the  family  Lemuridae, 
lately  found  In  the  phosphate  beds  of  Quer^.  The  interorbital  space 
is  wide  and  differs  much  from  that  of  the  Lori.  The  orbits  are  large 
and  indicate  an  animal  of  nocturnal  habits ;  the  temporal  crests  are 
united  posteriorly  to  the  frontal,  while  in  the  Nyctk^>es  Uiey  are  directed 
backwaids  without  being  united.  The  teeth  are  not  so  sharp  as  those 
of  the  Lori  and  the  first  premolar  of  the  upper  jaw  is  far  less  developed. 
The  molars  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  tnose  of  the  Galogo,  but  in  that 
genus  there  is  an  interval  between  the  first  and  second  upper  premolars, 
and  the  first  upper  premolar  is  very  stout  and  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
canine,  neither  of  which  peculiarities  is  noticed  in  this  fossil.  The  form 
of  the  lower  maxillary  is  the  same  as  that  of  Calogo ;  and  the  tympanic 
bone  is  also  similarly  developed.  This  fossil,  to  which  M.  Filhol  assigns 
the  name  <ii  Necrolemur  antiquus^  is  closely  allied  to  the  Galogo,  though 
it  also  presents  some  affinities  with  the  Lori. 

The  Qiiartz-bearinsr  Andeeites  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
—Dr.  C.  Doelter  describes  the  results  of  his  examination  of  200  hand 
specimens  and  90  sections  of  the  Dacites  or  Quartz-bearing  Andesites 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  These  rocks  essentially  consist  of  pla- 
gioclase, sanidine,  quartz,  hornblende,  augite,  biotite,  magnetite  and 
apatite ;  the  accessory  minerals  are  epidote,  chlorite,  pinitoid  and  pyrites. 
Nepheline  and  tridymite  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  them.  The 
plagioclase  is  of  very  variable  composition,  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  with  andesite,  but  is  sometimes  to  be  referred  to  labradorite.  From 
53  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  mass  consists  of  plagioclase.  Sanidine  is  a 
constant  constituent,  bat  varies  considerably  in  amount :  in  a  few  cases 
it  forms  a  third  part  of  the  whole  felspar  contents,  but  the  plagioclase  is 
frequently  present  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  six  to  one  of  ortho- 
dase.  Quartz  also  varies  greatly  in  quantity,  and  occurs  either  as 
rounded  grains  or  crystals.  Hornblende  is  usually  in  larger  quantity 
than  augite,  and  biotite  is  always  present.  These  rocks  are  all  very 
much  decomposed,  some  of  them  being  converted  into  a  white  fiiable 
chalk-like  mass,  enclosing  quartz  ;  those  at  Vorospatak,  Boicza,  and 
Rodna  being  specially  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  gold  they  contain. 
The  Dacites  have  a  very  limited  distribution,  the  principal  districts 
being  the  Vlegyasza-gebirge  and  the  Siebengebirge.  {Mineral0j(ische 
MUtheilungm,  1873,  part  2,  p.  51.) 
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History. 

ClASon's  Continuation  of  Schwesrldr's  History  of  Borne.  [A. 
Schwegler^s  Romische  Geschichte,  fortge/iihrt  von  Ociavius  Clason^ 
erste Lifftrung\,    Berlin:  Calvary.     1873. 

Clason  naturally  begins  his  book  with  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Nitsch,  Nissen,  and  others,  as  to  the 
authorities  employed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius.  The  theory 
is  that  there  were  three  main  sources,  Fabius  Pictor, 
Valerius  Antias,  and  Licinius  Macer,  and  that  Livy  used  all 
three,  Dionysius  only  the  two  latter.  Livy  seems  to  use  only 
one  source  at  a  time,  Fabius  Pictor  down  to  2.21,  then  to 
3.5  alternating  between  Fabius  and  Valerius,  while  subse- 
quentiy  Macer  is  employed,  who  gave  the  cognomina  of  the 
magistrates,  &c.  The  cognomina  are  a  great  test  Thus 
they  are  surprisingly  frequent  in  Dionysius  s-9>  while  rare 
in  the  corresponding  parts  of  Livy;  reversely  they  arc 


frequent  in  Livy  3.6-4.7,  and  very  rare  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  Dionysius.  It  is  obvious  how  valuable  this  inquiry 
is  for  the  early  Roman  history,  and  this  section  of  Clason's 
book  is  clear  and  good.  He  has  barely  begun  the  historical 
section  of  the  work,  on  the  events  from  the  burning  of  the 
City  by  the  Gauls  to  the  struggle  for  the  Licinian  Laws. 
His  chief  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  history  is  a 
suggestion  that  the  Roman  statement  about  the  -^quian 
and  Volscian  wars,  viz.  that  the  advancing  Oscan  tribes 
during  sixty  years  conquered  many  Latin  and  Hemican 
towns,  and  that  then  the  Roman  confederacy  re-conquered 
these  places,  such  as  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  during  the  next 
sixty  years  (after  the  Decemvirate),  was  a  Roman  fiction  to 
excuse  the  attack  on  the  -^qui  and  Volsci ;  that  the  places 
conquered  were  originally  Oscan,  and  only  became  Latin  in 
consequence  of  the  conquest  The  view  does  not  seem  to 
be  important,  and  contradicts  not  merely  the  historical 
account,  but  the  traditions  as  to  the  founders  of  these  places 
collected  by  Cato  and  other  writers.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
these  traditions  may  not  be  of  much  value,  but  Clason  sets 
a  mere  guess  against  them.  Perhaps  the  tendency  now  is 
a  little  too  much  on  the  side  of  supposing  that  the  later 
history  of  the  Republic  has  thrown  a  colouring  back  over 
all  early  events.  C.  de  Boor's  valuable  Juisti  Censorii  have 
lately  shown  that  Mommsen  is  somewhat  inaccurate  in  his 
account  of  the  censorship.  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  period 
of  five  years  was  assigned  to  the  office  in  its  earliest  form, 
because  five  years  was  the  period  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic;  but  de  Boor  shows  firom  Cicero  {Ad  Attic,  1. 18. 8, 
4.  16.  14)  that  the  censors  then  only  held  office  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  De  Boor  also  shows  that  Schwegler's  view  of 
the  fourth  tribune  (in  the  years  when  there  are  four  military 
tribunes  instead  of  three)  exercising  the  censorial  powers  is 
untenable.  C.  W.  Boase. 


Forbifirer'B  HeUas  and  Borne.  [Hellas  und  Rom,  PopiUdre  Darstel* 
lung  des  bffentlicken  und  hduslichen  Lebens  der  GrUchen  und  Romer, 
von  Dr,  Albert  Forbiger,  Erste  AbtheUung,  Rom  im  Zeilalter  der 
Antonine.]    Leipzig:  Fues.    1 871.    2  vols. 

The  idea  of  illustrating  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  nations 
by  a  fictitious  narrative,  which  shall  as  it  were  give  us  ad- 
mission to  the  domestic  scenes,  the  every-day  pursuits  and 
lighter  occupations  of  the  two  leading  racesof  antiquity,  whose 
external  history  we  are  in  the  habit  of  studying  with  such 
close  attention,  is  not  new.  Possibly  Montesquieu  may 
have  set  the  fashion  in  his  Letires  Persanes  in  1721,  but  his 
visitor  was  more  of  a  Parisian  than  a  Persian,  and  Gold- 
smith and  other  English  Essayists,  following  his  example, 
used  their  foreign  travellers  chiefly  as  a  means  of  satirising 
the  manners  and  views  of  their  own  age.  Perhaps  the  first 
work  of  this  kind  which  was  really  meant  to  illustrate 
ancient  life  was  the  Athenian  Letters y  to  which  Charles  Yorke 
was  the  principal  contributor,  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1740.  Cleander,  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Persia,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  resident  at  Athene  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  to  carry  on  a  correspondence,  not  only  with  his 
court,  but  with  his  brother  living  at  home,  and  with  private 
fiiends  in  Egypt  and  other  provinces  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (see  some  extracts  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors), Then  we  had  the  Abb^  Barth^lemy  Travels  of 
Anacharsis ;  and  in  more  modem  times  Bulwer's  Last  Days 
of  Pompdiy  Lockhart's  Valerius,  the  Letters  from  Palmyra, 
and  other  similar  works  have  shown  that  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  life  of  the  classical  ages  would  be 
welcome.  It  remained  for  the  Germans  to  attempt  to 
combine  the  fictitious  elements  of  a  story  with  a  series  of 
appendices  or  short  treatises  which  serve  to  condense  the 
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mass  of  separate  works  in  Graevius'  Antiquities,  "  De  re 
vestiaria,"  &c.,  into  a  more    comprehensible  form,  while 
correcting  and  adding  to  them  from  the  inscriptions  and 
works  of  art  since  discovered.      To  this  idea  we  owe  Botti- 
ger's   Sabinay  or  Morning  Scenes  at  the  Toilette  of  a  rich 
Roman  Lady ;  and,  above  all,  Becker's  Chariclts  and  GalluSy 
which  represent  to  us  Athens  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  and  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus ;  both 
have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.     Dr.  Forbiger  in 
his  present  work  intends  to  illustrate  the  middle  age  of  the 
Empire,  reserving  his  picture  of  Greek  life  for  a  later  work, 
on  the  ground  that  modern  readers  are  more  interested  in 
the  culture  and  manner  of  life  during  a  period  so  much 
nearer  to  us,  and  so  much  more  closely  resembling  our  own 
in  its  spirit  and  tone.      He  therefore  gives  us  a  journal  of 
a  Greek  who  travels  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aiu-e- 
lius,"  and  is  promoted  through  the  influence  of  kind  friends 
to  be  a  sort  of  cabinet  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  with  the 
function  of  reporting  on  the  despatches  from  Greece'  and 
the  East — there  being  a  separate  **  procurator  ab  epistulis 
latinis."     The  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  journey  to 
Rome  and  the  sights  he  saw  there,  while  the  second  de- 
scribes his  official  career  and  experiences.      The  author 
seems  to  feel  that  the  mask  is  not  very  well  kept  on,  and 
that  the  modem  German  is  very  visible  through  his  Greek 
disguise ;    in  such  sections  as  that  on   the  origin  of  the 
Roman  religion  we  have  a  modern  view,  not  an  ancient. 
The  book  therefore    essentially  contains  first  a    series  of 
chapters  written  for  the  general  public,  and  then  a  series  of 
appendices  intended  for  the    more  learned  and  critical 
student,  the  references  to  the  notes  of  more  general  interest 
being  pointed  out  to  the  former  by  thicker  figures,  while  the 
indices  make  the  whole  work  easy  of  consultation.     The 
book  is  meant  to  be  the  closing  work  of  Dr.  Forbiger*s 
literary  efforts  during  the  past  half  century,  and  he  has 
accumulated  a  great  mass  of  information  in  a  very  readable 
form.     Still  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  double  shape  of  the 
book  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  for  the  narrative  part  is  not 
so  lively  as  Becker's  two  stories  (if  the  word  "  lively  "  can  be 
used  at  all  in  such  a  connexion)  \   and,  when  both  text  and 
appendix  are  so  learned,  it  seems  a  pity  to  separate  them  and 
so  cause  a   certain  amount  of  repetition,  while  the  turning 
backward  and  forward  to  look  at  the  nbtes  of  course  gives 
trouble.      On  the  whole  we  much  prefer  the  plan  of  such  a 
book    as   Friedlander's    Sittengeschichte    Roms^  where  the 
whole  description  runs  on  smoothly  and  the  notes  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  only  some  discussions  on  literary  or 
chronological  points  being  reserved  for  separate  considera- 
tion in  appendices.      This  however  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  Dr.  Forbiger's  Greek  friend  is  an  interesting  guide 
in  our  walks  about  Rome.     He  landed  at  Brundisium,  and, 
after  having  his  luggage '  examined  by  the  custom-house 
officers,  hired  a  carriage  to  take  him  to  Rome.     There  his 
friend  Sulpicius  sends  round  a  Greek  freedman.  Narcissus, 
to  show  him  the  sights,  and  hence  we  get  a  description  of 
the  streets,  markets,  baths,  slave  marts,  &c.,  while  Sulpicius' 
own  house  and  household  both  in  town  and  country  are 
also  described  at  length,  and  a  sketch  of  Roman  family  life 
given.  Of  course  our  traveller  is  taken  to  see  the  theatre  and 
circus  games,  and  with  them  his  leisurely  tours  of  inspection 
come  to  an  end,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume 
he  is  employed  in  his  public  functions.     This  gives  him  an 
opportunity  of  describing  the  bureaucracy,  the  Emperor's 
triumph,  the  **Consecration"ofVerus,  the  Emperor's  adoptive 
brother ;    and  this  again  leads  to  the  question  about  the 
nature  and  influence  of  Roman  religion,  the  state  of  art 
and  science,  and  the  condition  of  the  industrial^rts ;  and 
these  last  chapters  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 


the  whole.  The  free  trade  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  which  modern  Europe  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  allowed  of  a 
much  greater  concentration  of  all  available  materials  for 
great  works  of  architecture  and  art,  while  artists  and  artisans 
of  all  kinds  were  easily  brought  together.  Hadrian's 
journeys  of  inspection  through  the  Empire,  accompanied  as 
he  was  by  a  large  stafl"  of  engineers,  led  to  great  public 
improvements.  The  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  righdy 
selected  by  Dr.  Forbiger  as  the  point  of  time  at  which  to 
describe  the  Empire,  for  after  it  art  rapidly  declined.  Nie- 
bahr  has  attributed  the  change  to  the  dreadful  plague, 
which  Verus'  army  brought  back,  after  conquering  Seleucia 
from  the  Parthians.  "  The  plague  at  Athens  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war  forms  a  similar  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Attica;  the  Black  Death  in  the  year  1348  put 
a  complete  stop  to  early  German  literature,  and  the  literature 
of  Florence  was  manifestly  affected  in  the  same  way.  The 
ancient  world  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  plague  which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius."  C.  W.  Boase. 


Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon.  \UngedruckU  Brief  €  Napoleons 
aus  den  Jahren  iyg6  und  lygj  im  Besitze  des  Haus-  Hof-  und  Staats- 
Archrves  in  Wien^  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Hiiffer,  Wien :  Gcrold's 
Sohn. 

Dr.   Huffer  introduces  these  letters  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  editions  of  Napoleon's  correspondence  hitherto 
published.     Nothing  gives  us  so  vivid  an  impression  of  the 
great  Emperor's  personality  as  his  letters ;  they  will  always 
be  the  chief  authority  for  his  history.     A  German  professor 
at  Wiirzburg,  Fischer,  was  the  first  to  publish  a  collection 
of  them  in  1808.     Napoleon  had  himself  taken  great  pains 
to  keep  copies  of  his  correspondence,  and  from  these  KiSS. 
the  Correspondance  inhiite  was  published  at  Paris  in  seven 
volumes  in  1 8 1 9.     It  contained  very  many  also  of  the  letters 
sent  to  him,  thus  out  of  744  pieces  relating  to  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1796-7,  only  250  are  from  Napoleon  himself. 
The  new  collection,  in  twenty-eight  volumes,  published  by 
a  commission  appointed  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1854,  is  very 
full  in  the  early  parts,  but  complaints  have  been  made  of 
suppressions  in  the  later  volumes.     The  principle  of  pub- 
lishing only  "what  the   Emperor  would  himself  wish  to 
make  public  if  he  were  still  alive  "  naturally  led  to  some  un- 
favourable parts  of  the  correspondence  being  omitted ;  for 
instance,  as  d'Haussonville  has  pointed  out,  much  of  what 
concerns    Napoleon's   treatment  of   the   Pope.      Lanfrey 
makes  similar   complaints  about  political   matters.      The 
letters  which  Dr.  Huffer  has  extracted  from  the  Austrian 
Record  Office  date  from  the  summer  of  1797,  when  Bona- 
parte was  negociating  with  Austria  at   Montebello,   near 
Milan,  the  only  time  he  acted  in  person  as  a  diplomatist. 
The  Austrian  minister  Thugut  tried  to  protract  the  nego- 
ciations,  and  refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  signed  by 
his  ambassadors.      Bonaparte's  first  letter  expresses  his  sur- 
prise at  this  want  of  good  faith ;   and  several  despatches 
follow  on  small  points.      A  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
requests  him  to  pay  the  war  contribution  which  his  ministers 
had  promised  to  Moreau,  but  which  he  did  not  pay  when 
fortune  turned  and  Moreau  had  made  his  famous  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest.     At  last  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries sent  an  ultimatum  to  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  made 
up  his  mind  to  empower  Count  Cobenzl  to  make  peace  in 
earnest     Even  then  the  ambassadors  could  not  agree,  and 
Bonaparte  sends  a  letter  to  the  Austrian  general  in  order 
to  settle,  how  to  give  due  notice  of  resuming  hostilities. 
The  demand  of  the  Ionian  Islands  for  France  seemed  to 
destroy  &e  last  chance  of  peace,  but  Cobenzl  now  gave  in. 
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Dr.  Hiiffer  concludes  his  valuable  pamphlet  by  pointing  out 
some  other  letters,  printed  and  unprinted,  which  have  come 
under  his  notice  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 

C.    W.    BOASE. 


Notes  and  Intelligence. 

Verfassung  und  DemokratU  der  VereinigUn  Staatefi  von  Anterika  von 
Dr.  II.  V.  Ilolsif  a.  6.  Professor  an  der  Universttdt  Strassburg.  I. 
Theil :  Staatensouvfrdneiat  und  Sklaverei  (Diisseldorf,  1873),  is  the 
first  instalment  of  a  probably  extensive  work  on  the  constitutional 
politics  of  the  United  States.  Its  arrangement  resembles  in  certain 
respects  the  writings  of  R.  Gneist  on  administration  aiid  self-government 
in  Kogland.  The  author  explains  in  the  preface  why  he  had  to  enlarge 
his  original  plan,  a  mere  description  of  the  present  working  of  the 
constitution,  by  going  back  into  the  history  of  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  Union.  He  has  done  so  most  conscientiously,  since  the  sifting  of 
an  enormous  mass  of  printed  matter  was  indispensable*  before  an 
impartial  view  of  the  liistorical  developftient  as  well  as  of  the  opposing 
forces  could  have  been  obtained.  By  grappling  with  the  mighty  questions 
of  state,  and  entering  largely  into  their  details,  he  introduces  his  readers 
to  a  vast  amount  of  transatlantic  official  and  party  literature,  only  the 
smallest  part  of  which  has  hitherto  been  noticed  by  European  authors. 
Another  storehouse  is  thus  opened  to  the  student  of  constitutional  law 
and  comparative  politics  in  general.  This  first  volume,  however,  fur- 
nishes mainly  the  internal  history  of  the  Union  from  its  origin  down  to 
the  compromise  of  1833.  Its  component  parts  treat  successively  of  the 
continuous  struggles  between  confederate  and  federal  principles,  that 
of  state-right  and  of  central  power.  We  have  chapters  about  th6 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  the  presid«ntial  election  in  1801 
and  Jefferson's  policy,  Madison  and  the  second  war  with  England,  a 
history  of  slavery  and  of  the  abolition  movement  since  1 789,  of  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  in  fact  of  all  the  different  phases  of  reaction 
against  unity  of  legislation  and  exeaitive  government.  Certainly  a 
book  like  this  could  never  have  been  written  by  an  American.  It  will 
be  the  more  interesting  to  observe  by  and  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Within  the  last  few  months  three  great  collections  of  documents 
referring  to  the  early  history  of  certain  North  German  cities,  which 
were  formerly  important  members  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  have  con- 
siderably advanced.  Besides  their  municipal  value,  these  works  supply 
the  sources  for  the  study  of  civic  law,  of  federal  tendencies  and  com- 
mercial policy  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Every  one  of  these  cities  more- 
over appears  to  have  had  early  intercourse  with  England,  and  many  new 
documents  bearing  on  this  point  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  We 
mean:  i.  Codex  LubecensiSf  Urkundenbuchder Stadi  Li'tbeck^  vol.iv.,  1873, 
the  continui^tion  of  a  work  begun  thirty  years  ago,  containing  chiefly 
charters,  statutes,  and  similar  materials  of  the  fouiteenth  century  down 
to  1400 ;  2.  Brcmisches  Urkundetibuch  im  Auftrage  des  Setiats  der 
fraen  Hatisestadt  Bremen  herausgegeben  von  D.  R.  Ehmck  und  W.  v. 
Bippen,  vol.  i.,  1873,  "^^  ^^  documents  of  this  city  down  to  1300 ; 
3.  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Braunschweig.  Vol.  i. :  Statute  und  Rechte" 
briefe  1207-1671  im  Auftrage  der  Stadtbehdrden  herausgegeben  von  Lud- 
wig  Hdnselmanny  Stadtarcnivar,  1873. 

A  very  valuable  paper  on  Arnold  of  Brescia  by  W.  v.  Giesebrecht  is 
printed  xnSittungsberichte  der  philosophisch'philologischen  undhistoriscken 
Classe  der  k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Miinchen,  1873,  Heft 
i.,  p.  122.  The  learned  historian  communicates  his  discovery  that  the 
Historia  Pontificalis,  an  original  narrative  of  the  twelfth  century, 
printed  for  the  first  time  from  a  MS.  at  Bern  in  Pertz  ScriptoreSy  vol. 
XX.,  p.  517,  and  giving  a  curious  account  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Arnold,  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  preserved  in  the  GestaFridcrici  I. 
by  Bishop  Otto  of  Freising,  is  the  work  of  no  less  a  contemporary 
than  our  own  John  of  Salisbury. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  History  of  the  Franco-German  IVar^  com- 
posed by  the  Prussian  staff  under  the  superintendence  of  Count  Moltke, 
deals  with  no  more  than  eight  days,  from  August  7  to  August  14,  de- 
scribing minutely  the  advance  of  the  German  armies  toward  the 
Moselle,  the  activity  of  their  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  the  battle  fought 
on  the  14th  east  of  Metz,  now  called  offici^dly  that  of  Colombey- 
Nouilly.    A  very  extensive  and  most  accurate  plan  is  added  to  the  text. 


Content^  of  the  journals.  ^ 

LlterariBchefi  Centralblatt,  Sept  20,  praises  Schiller's  Geschichte 
des  romischen  Kaiserrekhs  unter  der  Regierung  des  Nero  (though 
blaming  the  tone  of  contempt  for  the  opposition  to  the  Emperors,  of 
which  Adolf  Stahr  set  the  example) ;  and  Flathe's  History  of  Saxony 
from  1806  to  l866. — A  notice  of  Arnold  Schaefer's  Essays  mentions  the 
proof  that  the  supposed  treaty  of  nth  Jan.,  1757,  between  England  and 

Pmssia  is  spurious. Sept.  27  analyses  Nohlmanns'  and  Baumbach's 

Uives  of  Arnold  von  Sclenhofen,  Archbishop  of  Mainz  1153-^  (these 


archhUhbps  were  always  important  owing  to  their  double  position,  as 
Metropolitans  and  Archchancellprs  of  Germany) ;  and  praises  two  ex- 
cellent manuals,  Wattenbach's  Deutschiand*s  Geschichtsquellen  im  Afittel" 

alter,  and  VSchitr's  A nnalefi  der  deutschen  Geschichte  im  MitUlalter, 

Oct.  4  sums  up  the  controversy  on  the  unfortunate  first  volume  of  the 
Diplomata  Imperii  by  the  younger  Pertz,  and  notices  Meyer's  edition  of 
Radewic's  (perhaps  the  continuer  of  Otto  of  Freising)  poem  on  Theo- 
philus,  one  of  the  three  forms  in  which  the  story  of  a  compact  with  Satan 
appears,  the  other  two  being  the  legends  of  Anthemius,  and  of  the  servant 
of  Proterius-the  last  was  admirably  versified  by  Southey,  under  the 

title  of '*  All  for  love,  or  a  sinner  well  saved." Oct.  11  reviews  Adolf 

Beer*s  instructive  book  on  the  First  Partition  of  Poland,  and  San- 
Marte's  translation  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Middle-high-German 
poem  Wilhelm  von  Orange,  in  which  the  German  writer  surpassed  the 

Chanson  de gesle  ^\i\(^  he  copied. Oct  18  notices  A.  de  Boor's  Fasti 

Censorii,  Krones'  Die  osterreichische  Chronik  Jacob  Unrest's,  Hiinsel- 
mann's  C/rkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Braunschweig,  Walther's  Die  grosse 
Landgrdfin  Caroline  von  Ilessen,  and  Brandes'  excellent  Lectures  on 
Die  Hauptsiromungen  der  Literatur  des  neunzehnten  Jalirhunderts — 
which  has  just  been  reviewed  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  at  length. 

Oct.  25  discusses  Bayer's  book  on  ^Eneas  Sylvius'  Historia  Friderici 

III.  Imperatoris — a  work  still  important  ;  and  the  second  part  of 
Philippsoix's  Heinrick  IV.  ufid  PhUipp  III.,  die  Begriindung  des 
frantdsischeti  Ucbergewichtes  in  Europa  1^98-1610. — Wolzogen's  trans- 
lation of  our  famous  Anglo-Saxon  poem  Beaimdf  is  strongly  con- 
demned. 

Bullettino  dell'  Instituto  di  Ck>rii8pondenza  Archeolo^ca. 
Aug,  and  Sept.,  continues  the  account  of  the  excavations  at  Capua  stad 
Chiusi,  the  latter  supplying  some  small  Etruscan  inscriptions- — Some 
Laconian  inscriptions  follow,  and  a  review  is  given  of  Benndorf  s  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  Metopes  of  Sefinus. Oct.  describes  the  opening  of 

twenty- five  tombs  at  Ligumo,  where  many  interesting  objects  were 
found,  but  no  inscription. — Some  more  inscriptions  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese  follow,  one  of  them  written  boustrophedon. — The  discussion  is  con- 
tinued on  the  name  of  the  Roman  cok)ny  in  Africa,  Tubusuctus,  which 
Pliny  calls  Tubusuptus,  and  Tacitus  Tubuscus ;  the  discovery  of  an 
inscription  has  settled  both  the  name  and  the  locality. 

Altproiisaiache  MonatsschPift,  neue  Folge.  Derneuen preussisc/ten 
Provificialbldtter  vierte  Folge.  July-Sept.— Boldt  describes  the  contest 
between  the  Teutonic  Order  and  the  Lithuanians  1370-86,  just  before 
the  marriage  of  the  Lithuanian  duke  Jagellon  with  the  heiress  of  Poland 
led  to  a  concentration  of  hostile  foroe,  before  which  the  Order  gave 
^vay. — A  description  of  an  early  round  shield  from  the  iron  age  follows, 
such  as  horsemen  held  in  the  left  hand  to  parry  blows,  while  the  long 
shield  was  the  foot-soldier's  defence. — Rossberg  prints  the  old  Town- 
regulations  of  Saalfeld,  as  confirmed  by  Albert  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burjg  in  1560  ;  the  arrangement  is  according  to  the  penalties,  given  in 
.schillings. — At  the  end  of  the  number  some  original  documents  are 
printed,  including  a  letter  from  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick  to  Albert 
Frederic  of  Prussia  ;  one  (in  German)  of  Hochmeister  Winrich  von 
Kniprode  in  1381  speaks  of  a  successful  campaign  in  Lithuania. 


New  Publications, 
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Philology. 

The  Blectra  of  Sophocles.  The  Greek  Text  critically  revised,  with 
the  aid  of  MSS.  newl^  collated,  and  explained.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  M. 
Blaydes,  M.A.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

Mr.  Blaydes'  Eledra  of  Sophocles  differs  not  much  in  plan 

from  his  edition  of  the  other  plays.     A  superfluity  of  notes, 

'  and  a  restless  desire  to  alter  the  text  in  numerous  passages 

which  appear  to  sober  scholars  perfectly  sound,  are  the 


general  characteristics  of  this  work,  on  which,  it  is  evident,  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  research  has  been  bestowed.  But 
Mr.  Blaydes'  poetical  judgment  seems  sadly  at  fault;  a  scholar 
who  still  insists  that  such  an  alteration  as  that  in  Oed.  R.  420, 

/3o^f  ^k  TTji  arjt  irovbt  o6k  (<rrai  'XcicJw  {sic) 

{t.e,  wo?o9 *EXticwi/),  for  TTolo^  ovK  iffrai  Xifirjif,  is  likely  "to  find 
favour  among  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,"  or 
who  is  content  with  such  a  reading  in  Eledr,  21  as  &•« 
iafkiv  7'  Iva  for  ws  i.v'rau&  ifievy  and  labours  to  defend 
the  intolerable  76  by  two  oi'  three  passages  of  an  utterly 
different  character,  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  art  of  classical 
criticism.  If  there  is  a  verse  in  Sophocles,  one  would  think, 
clear  and  unobjectionable,  it  is  El.  27-8, 

^     ilfMi  r    OTfiiPcis  icai/r^t  kp  irpwrois  fjreu 
*'Thus  you  not  only  exhort  and  encourage  us,  but  are  among  the  first 
to  accompany  us.*' 

The  comment  of  the  scholiast  and  the  reading  of  one 
MS.  show  that  there  was  an  ancient  variant,  eV^  for  cV^. 
Mr.  Blaydes'  note  is  as  follows  : — 

**  rrapei  COnj.  P.  Leopard,  iu   irpwroufiv  -<??  (or  €u  vpunoti 

gV  €?)  conj.  Nauck.     Qu.  wpoet,  or  vTrei  (gl.  TTpoct,  as  we 

find  VTrd'^civ  explained  by  vpoar^eiVy  and  vwa^etv  by  irpoaSetv), 
Or  TreXct.  Or  a7€t9.  Or  y/ia9  orpvv€i9  aino^  iv  wpwroiv  act 
(or  </}avet9,  or  ItjJi^f  or  iv  Trpunoitrip  wv).  Schol.  ciny.  vpSnov 
eav  Bia  t^v  rlwo  rou  rfrjpu)9  evpovXiai/J'     Now,   thret  and  ^poei 

(to  say  nothing  of  the  strange  forms)  could  not  occur  as 
present  tenses  in  the  early  Attic  of  Sophocles,  in  which  e?/w 
always  has  a  future  sense,  as  /icrc*  in  430. 

A  more  useful  remark  would  have  been,  that  this  scholium 
shows,  as  many  scholiasts'  glosses  do,  that  the  scholia  and  the 
text  were  taken  at  some  period  of  transcription  from  different 
MSS.  This  remark  applies  throughout  to  the  scholia  in  the 
Medicean  Aeschylus. 

To  revert  briefly  to  the  former  passage  (21),  not  only  the 
epic  form  ifiev  for  iapiv,  but  the  rare  dual  of  the  second 
person  of  the  imperative,  ^vvatnerov,  go  far  to  show  that  this 
and  the  preceding  verses  are  interpolations.  The  original 
text  was  probably  this  : 

fUKawd  T*  HyffTpWf  ixXiXoivey  ei^pStmj' 
Cxtt'  oiKir*  6Kyctv  Kuipds,  dXX*  (pycay  ^LKfJL^^. 

''The  sable  night  has  not  a  star  left  in  the  sky  ;  so  that  'tis  no  longer 
time  for  delay,  but  the  moment  for  action." 

The  construction  atnpMv  iKkekoiirev  is  peculiar,  but  appears 
to  represent  cXXt^nyv  or  exXiTrj^  etrriv.     Mr.  Blaydes'  guesses, 

fieXaivd   'r   aatp^  ^^  Xekoiirep  eiHppopjjy  and /teXacva  r  ^arepicy^ 

XcXoiwcv  €if(t>p6i/7f,  are  most  unrhythmical. 

Another  instance  of  interpolation  is  in  E/.  690-5,  where 
the  verses,  full  of  faults  as  they  are,  both  metrical  and  gram- 
matical, were  apparently  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  name 
*Op€<rrtf^,    The  last  verse, 

rod  t6  xXeiybp  'EXXdSoi 
^AyafUfiPoyps  arpdrcvfi*  dyeLpayrbs  irore, 

seems  made  up  feebly  from  the  first  verse  of  the  play, 

Q  ToO  ffTpaTTiyfyrayros  h  Tpolg.  rrork 
* ArfapApMovoi  vai. 

Mr.  Blaydes  adopts  Porson's  (or  Blomfield*s)  emendation, 

aOX'  ajTcp  pofiiJ^eTai,  for   TrevraeOX*  &  vo/u'^erau      But  this  is  a 

wrong  use  of  the  specific  afrep.     It  should  have  been  a  c^. 

Another  interpolation  (probably^,  though  one  less  ob\ious, 
is  ver.  904,  in  which  to*)^  opap  TeKpL-qptov  comes  very 
awkwardly  after  the  menial  sight  of  her  brother  suggested  to 
Electra  by  the  lock  of  hair  she  had  found.  The  reading 
anciently  was,  it  may  be  conjectured, 

yj/vxv  ^^vrfici  6fifUL  ^iXrdroi;  pporC^, 

"  There  suddenly  strikes  on  my  soul  the  familiar  aspect  of  one  most 
dear  to  xne  of  living  men.*' 
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Again  to  bring  in  the  name  of  her  brother  some  interpolator 
added, 

An  example  of  an  alteration  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
almost  certainly  wrong  is  Mr.  Blaydes'  substitution  of  Xefifin 
for  ficr^KTTov  in  75^> 

leaf  VIP   {yvf?)   irvpq.    K^cun-es  eM^s   iv  fipaxci 
XoXictp  lUyurrov  ffQ/ia  dciKaLas  ffjroSov 
^povatv  Avdpet,  &c. 

Mr.  Blaydes  chooses  to  read  on  mere  -conjecture  kyOcvre^ 
ppax^i  x^^'^*i  Xdfirjrij  which  is  simply  a  wilful  corruption  of 
the  text  of  Sophocles.  The  remark  in  his  Appendix  (p.  305), 
"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  antithesis  intended  between 
fie^itTTov  and  ppax^h"  while  it  suggests  the  suspicion  of 
an  after-thought,  would  hardly  have  been  made  had  he 
remembered  the  exactly  parallel  lines  in  Propertius,  who 
beautifully  says  in  describing  the  grief  of  Briseis  for  Achilles 

<ii.  9.  9), 

"Foedavitque  comas,  et  tanti  corpus  Achilli 
Maximaque  in  parva  sustulit  ossa  manu." 
*'She  raised  in  her  little  hand  the  huge  bones  of  her  hero,*'  i,e.  pieces  of 
the  burnt  bone." 

In  the  well-known  passage  (780) 

dJoT*  oOre  pvkt6s  fhrvw  oUt*  k^  ijfUfyas 

without  mentioning  the  almost  certain  correction  ihrvos — ift 
hffreya^ev  yBv^,  by  which  the  difficulty  of  ovre  with  an  in- 
finitive is  avoided  with  scarcely  any  alteration  of  the  words, 
Mr.  Blaydes  merely  says  <ner^d^€iv  is  "  an  unusual  expres- 
sion," and  reads  in  his  text  ifiol  veXd^civ,  which  he  calls 
"highly  probable.*'  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Can  he  say  that  wrvos  e/iol  ireXd^ei  is  a  ustui/  expression  ? 

The  difficult  passage  in  451,  where  t^pS*  dXiwapij  rpixa  is 
used  when  Xiirapdv,  "glossy,"  was  rather  to  be  expected  (and 
where  the  long  *  in  Xi7rap^9  admits  of  no  safe  explanation 
except  that  the  verse  was  due  to  the  blundering  of  an  inter- 
polator who  confounded  Xi7rap'^9  with  Xiwap69),  is  dismissed 
by  Mr.  Blaydes  with  the   following  series  of  conjectures; — 

•**  Qu.  T^vBe  7'  dXiTTapov  Tplx<^»  Or  Tr\v^  aKiirapov  B^  rptxa. 
Or  T^vSe  ueoKapij  (or  veoKaprov)  rpixO'*  Or  t)/i/^6  KaKoirivy] 
(cf.  Aj\  381)  Tpi'xa.      Or  TJ/i/^e  Wivapdv  ^i)   T/Jt'^a.      Or  ti/j/6' 

aviriXi(tiri  rpt'xa.'*  (My  Own  view  of  this  passage  is  given  in 
the  Journal  of  Philology^  vol.  v..  No.  9,  p.  90.) 

Surely  this  system  of  firing  random  shots  is  something 
very  different  from  the  art  of  a  critic.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  any,  even  the  slightest,  faith  in  any  one  of  such  guesses. 
What  possible  value  then  can  they  have  ?  So  much  pains 
and  so  much  ingenuity  would  produce  better  results  if  directed 
by  a  sounder  judgment  and  truer  poetical  feeling  for  iambic 
composition — a  faculty  that  probably  can  only  be  acquired 
by  the  successful  practice  of  verse-composition  in  earlier  life. 

F.  A.  Paley. 

Paul  and  Braune  on  the  History  of  the  German  Langruage  and 
Literature.  \BeUrdge  tur  GeschickU  der  DeiOschen  Spracfu.und 
Uteratur,  hrsg.  von  H,  Paul  und  IV,  Braune,  l.  Band.  i.  He/t.'\ 
Halle :  Lippert. 

First  in  place,  and  perhaps  also  in  value,  comes  an  essay  by 
W.  Braune,  "Zur  Kenntniss  des  Frankischen  und  zur  Hoch- 
deutschen  Lautverschiebung."  He  divides  the  Frankish 
dialect  into  three  groups,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Low-Frankish. 
It  is  with  the  second  of  these  groups  (commonly  called 
Niederrheinisch)  that  the  essay  is  most  immediately  con- 
cerned. It  extends,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  Mosel  to 
Diisseldorf,  including  Treves,  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  retention  of  the  neuter  ending  / 
in  daty  wat,  &c.,  while  otherwise  /  has  been  regularly 
"verschoben"  to  z.  It  is  thus  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
Upper-Frankish  on  the  one  hand,  in  which  the  i^-change  is 
carried  out  everywhere,  and  the  Low-Frankish  on  the  other, 
where  the  change  of  /  into  z  has  not  been  developed  at  all. 


The  proofs  are  drawn  partly  from  the  living  dialects,  partly 
fi*om  the  older  charters :  it  is  shown  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  middle  dialect  were  fully  developed  in  the 
13th  century,  and  that  it  was  spoken  in  the  same  localities  as 
it  is  now.  Braune  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  philo- 
logy by  his  refutation  of  the  current  hypothesis  which  explains 
the  High-German  forms  in  the  Middle-German  dialects  as  the 
result  of  the  literary  and  social  preponderance  of  the  High- 
German  dialects.     He  shows  clearly  that  the  imperfectly 
carried  out  lauiverschiebung  of  the  Middle-Frankish — and,  to 
a  less  extent,  of  Frankish  generally, — is  quite  asindependenta 
phenomenon  as  the  more  advanced  changes  that  characterize 
the  Alemannic  dialects.  The  peculiarities  of  Middle-Frankish 
are,   in  short,  as  old   as  the   3rd  lautverschiebung  itsel£ 
Braune  agrees  with  Scherer  in  considering  the  change  of  /, 
&c.,  into  Zy  &c.,  as  the  first  and  most  characteristic  change : 
he  considers  that  the  change  of///  (dh)  into  d'v&  later  and  of 
secondary  importance.     We  cannot  follow  the  details  of  his 
chronological  investigations,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
calling  attention  to  the  great  clearness  and  precision  with 
which  he  treats  the  phonetic  side  of  the  question,  contrasting 
favourably  with  the  pretentious  mysticism  in  which  many 
German  philologists  have  veiled  it 

The  lautverschiebung  is  also  treated  of  by  H.  Paul  in  the 
last  essay  in  the  volume,  "  Zur  Lautverschiebung,"  but  from 
a  less  objective  and  more  conjectural  point  of  view  than 
Braune's.  Paul  starts,  for  instance,  with  the  hypothesis 
that  Gothic  ^,  &c.,  was  pronounced  v^  based  on  the  Byzan- 
tine pronunciation  of  y3,  although  it  certainly  seems  rather 
strange  that  the  fact  of  such  a  change  having  taken  place  in 
Byzantine  Greek  should  have  debarred  the  Goths  from  all 
means  of  representing  the  sound  of  hard  b.  Runic  are 
much  more  probable  than  Greek  analogies  in  such  cases. 
A  great  part  of  the  essay  is  taken  up  in  adducing  cases  in 
support  of  the  change  of  (v)  &c.  into  the  corresponding  stops, 
a  change,  which  it  seems,  is  still  looked  upon  with  distrust 
in  Germany.  All  this  is  good  and  sound.  So  also  is  the 
proof  of  the  untenability  of  the  common  hypothesis  that  b 
or  ih  was  ever  a  true  aspirate  (tH^,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  voiced  pronunciation  of  medial  and  final 
/  in  the  Northern  languages.  Paul's  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  J?,  &c,  is,  then,  briefly  this ;  t  was  changed  directly 
into  (th)  the  sibilant,  (th)  became  vocal  (dh),  first  medially, 
and  then  (in  some  dialects)  initially.  The  sibilant,  lastly, 
was  converted  into  a  stop.  All  this  is  phonetically  possible, 
although,  as  Paul  himself  confesses,  there  are  no  instances 
known  of  (t)  becoming  directly,  (th),  but  it  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  known  facts.  An  impartial  review  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  living,  and  the  spelling  of  the  dead  Teutonic 
languages,  shows  clearly  that  the  vocal  pronunciation  is  the 
oldest  in  all  the  languages,  and  that  (d)  is  older  than  (dh), 
except  of  course  where,  as  in  modem  Dutch  and  German, 
the  (dh)  has,  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  changed  into  the 
voiced  stop  from  which  it  arose.  The  only  tenable  hypothesis 
is  the  one  advanced  by  me  in  the  appendix  to  my  edition  of 
the  Old  English  Pastoral  Care,  in  which  I  have  also  antici- 
pated Paul  in  denying  that  |?  ever  was  a  true  aspirate. 

Of  special  interest  for  English  scholars  is  R.  Wiilcker's 
"Ubersicht  der  Neuangelsachsischen  Sprachdenkmaler,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  full  list  of  all  the  known  Semi-saxon  texts, 
with  an  account  of  their  age,  linguistic  character  and  editions. 
The  essay  is  not  merely  a  useftil  summary  of  what  is  already 
known,  but  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  original  criticism. 

The  two  remaining  essays,  "  Legenden  und  Sagen  von 
Pilatus  "  by  W.  Creizenach,  and  "  Uber  die  Letanie  "  by  F. 
Vogt,  are  of  no  general  interest  for  English  readers. 

Henry  Sweet. 
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p.  419,  **  The  Annals  of  the  Bamboo  Books,"  the  following  remark 
is  quoted  from  Mr.  Holt :  **Nor  is  it  a  fact  of  common  interest  to 
know  that  to  this  very  day  the  Virgin  Mary  is  honoured  in  the  Basque 
Provin<Jes  under  the  name  of  Astarte."  I  cannot  find  this  exact  word 
in  the  Dictionaries  of  the  French-Basque,  but  it  may  exist  in  the  Spanish 
dialects — Ast-Jirte,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  many  derivatives  of 
**arte"  p.  between,  s.  space  between  two  things.  Thus  arte-ko-a, 
ar-arte-ko-a, "  the  Mediatnx,"  is  often  applied  to  the  Vii^n.  Astarte  in 
Basque  would  thus  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ishtar  or  Astarte,  Queen  of 
the  Stars. 
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